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MY  LORD  ARCHBISHOP, 

In  offering  to  the  British  Public  a  new  edition  of  the  Introduction 
to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  whom  can  I 
dedicate  it  with  more  propriety  than  to  your  Grace? 

While  you,  my  Lord,  presided  over  the  Diocese  of  London,  when  I  was 
unknown,  except  by  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  you  were  pleased  to 
consider  the  production  of  a  layman,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  parents,  had 
been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  studies  at  one  of  the  Uni- 
versities, sufficient  to  authorize  your  Grace  to  admit  me  to  Holy  Orders :  and 
I  was  thus  enabled  to  realize  the  long-cherished  wish  of  devoting  myself  to  the 
service  of  our  Reformed  Church,  in  attachment  to  whose  principles  I  had  been 
educated  at  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital. 

Your  Grace  has  since  honoured  my  various  publications  with  your  approba- 
tion ;  and,  in  presenting  me  to  the  benefice  which  I  now  hold,  your  Grace  has 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  favour  conferred,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
bestowed ;  kindly  and  promptly,  without  expectation,  without  solicitation. 

The  former  editions  of  this  introduction  were  inscribed  to  a  late  eminent 
nobleman  *  from  whom  I  had  received  many  favours,  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  which  I  hope  to  cherish  through  life.  But  I  could  not  suffer  the  work  again 
to  go  forth  to  the  public,  without  offering  some  memorial  of  my  gratitude  to 
your  Grace. 

The  very  kind  and  encouraging  reception  given  to  my  efforts  for  facilitating 
the  study  of  the  Sacred  Volume  has  animated  me  to  renewed  exertion ;  and 
in  dedicating  to  your  Grace  the  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  latest  corrections  and  additions,  I  indulge 
the  hope  that  it  may  prove  not  unworthy  of  the  patronage  which  your  Grace 
has  been  pleased  to  extend  to  its  author. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself,  my  Lord, 

Your  Grace's  much  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 

Thomas  Hartwell  Horne. 
june  iv.  mdcccxxxiv. 

*The  Rt.  Hon.  Charles,  Baron  Colchester. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


THE  SEVENTH  LONDON  EDITION. 


r 

In  preparing  this  edition  for  the  press,  encouraged  by  the  very  favourable  reception  given  to  the 
former  impressions  of  this  work,  the  Author  has  carefully  revised  it  throughout;  and  has  availed 
himself  of  numerous  suggestions  for  simplifying  and  improving  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
volumes,  which,  at  various  times,  have  been  communicated  to  him.  By  enlarging  the  pages,  and 
abridging  various  parts  which  would  admit  of  being  condensed,  as  well  as  by  transferring  to  the 
appendixes  certain  articles  which  had  before  been  incorporated  in  the  body  of  the  work,  the  Author 
has  been  enabled  to  introduce  a  considerable  quantity  of  new  and  important  matter,  without  materi- 
ally enlarging  its  size,  or  at  all  increasing  its  price.  These  various  alterations  and  additions,  he  trusts, 
will  be  found  to  render  his  labours  not  unworthy  of  a  continuance  of  that  patronage  with  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  honoured ;  and  also,  with  the  Divine  Blessing  upon  his  work,  will  contribute 
to  facilitate  the  devout  and  attentive  study  of  "  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  alone  are  able  to  make 
us  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

liOndon,  June  4,  1834. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


NEW  AMERICAN  FROM  THE  SEVENTH  LONDON  EDITION. 


The  publishers,  on  presenting  this  extensive  and  valuable  work  to  the  public,  take  the  opportunity 
to  say,  that  they  have  spared  no  pains  to  secure  a  correct  arrangement  and  impression  of  the  work 
from  the  latest  London  edition,  and  to  have  it  appear  in  an  improved  form  jmd  style,  and  yet  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  former  edition.  By  referring  to  the  Author's  Advertisement  above,  it  will  also 
be  readily  seen  that  this  edition  has  many  and  important  advantages  over  any  other.  It  comprises 
all  the  Author's  most  recent  improvements  and  additions;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  revised  the 
whole  work,  simplified  its  arrangement,  and  added  much  new  and  important  matter. 

Philadelphia,  October,  183.5. 


LET  THE  SWEET  SAVOUR  OP  JEHOVAH  OUR  GOD  BE  UPON  US, 

AND  THE  WORK  WE  TAKE  IN  HAND  DIRECT  FOR  US  ; 

THE  WORK  WE  TAKE  IN  HAND  DO  THOU  DIRECT  ! 

PSAL.  XC.  17.    BISHOP    HORSLEy's    TER8I0X. 


IP    I    HAVE    DONE     WELL    AND    AS    IS    FITTING    THE     STORY,    IT    IS    THAT    WHICH    I    DESIRED  ;     BUT    IF 
SLENDERLY    AND    MEANLY,    IT    IS    THAT    WHICH    I    COULD    ATTAIN    UNTO. 

2    MACCABESS    ZV.  38. 


PREFACE 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION* 


The  Author  of  the  present  work  cannot  offer  a 
new  edition  of  it  to  the  Puhlic,  without  expressing 
the  grateful  sense  he  entertains  of  the  very  favour- 
able manner  in  which  his  volumes  have  been 
received.  In  addition  to  the  extensive  circula- 
tion which  his  work  has  obtained  in  the  Ihiiversi- 
ties  and  other  Theological  Seminaries  in  England, 
he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  has  been 
adopted  as  a  text  book  in  various  Universities  and 
Theolojiical  Seminaries  in  North  America. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  Author  has  sedulously- 
availed  himself  of  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  liberally  communicated  to  him  for  correct- 
ing his  work,  and  improving  its  arrangement. 
By  enlarging  the  pages,  as  well  as  employing  a 
small  but  clear  and  distinct  type  in  several  parts 
of  the  work,  he  has  been  enabled  to  introduce  a 
large  mass  of  new  and  important  matter. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study 
AND  Knowledge  op  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
once  more  offered  to  the  Public,  is  designed  as  a 
comprehensive  Manual  of  Sacred  Literature, 
selected  from  the  labours  of  the  most  eminent 
biblical  critics,  both  British  and  foreign.  It  ori- 
ginated in  the  Author's  own  wants  many  years 
since,  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  when  he  stood 
in  need  of  a  guide  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  would  not  only  furnish  him 
with  a  general  introduction  to  them,  but  would 
also  enable  him  to  solve  apparent  contradictions, 
and  to  study  the  Bible  with  that  attention  which 
its  supreme  importance  demands:  for  "every 
sentence  of  the  Bible  is  from  God,  and  every  man 
is  interested  in  the  meaning  of  it."t  At  this 
time  the  Author  had  no  friend  to  assist  his 
studies, — or  remove  his  doubts, — nor  any  means 
of  procuring  critical  works.  At  length  a  list  of 
the  more  eminent  foreign  biblical  critics  fell  into 
his    hjmds,  and  directed    him    to    some  of  those 

•  This  preface  was  first  printed  in  the  year  1821 :  it  is  now 
reprinted  with  the  requisite  alterations,  to  adapt  it  to  the  present 
improved  arrangement  of  the  following  work. 

I  Bishop  Horsley. 


sources  of  information  which  he  was  seeking  ;  he 
then  resolved  to  procure  such  of  them  as  his  very 
limited  means  would  permit,  with  the  design, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  satisfying  his  own  mind  on 
those  topics  which  had  perplexed  him,  and  ulti- 
mately of  laying  before  the  Public  the  result  of 
his  inquiries,  should  no  treatise  appear  that  might 
supersede  such  a  publication. 
'  The  idea  thus  conceived  has  been  steadily  kept 
in  view  for  more  than  twenty  years;*  and  al- 
though, during  that  interval,  several  valuable  trea- 
tises have  appeared  on  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  which  he  gladly  acknowledges  him- 
self indebted  for  many  important  hints  and  illus- 
trations ;  yet,  since  no  one  has  been  published  in 
the  English  language,  embracing  all  those  im- 
portant subjects,  which  the  Author  apprehends  to 
be  essential  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  sacred 
volume,  he  has  been  induced  to  prosecute  his 
investigations,  the  result  of  which  he  tenders  for 
the  assistance  of  others. 

The  two  Volumes,!  of  which  the  work  now 
consists,  will  be  found  to  comprise  the  following 
topics  : 

Volume  I.  contains  a  Critical  Inquiry  into 
the  Genuineness,  Authenticity,  uncorrupted  Pre- 
servation and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
including,  among  other  subjects,  a  copious  inves- 
tigation of  the  testimonies  from  profane  authors 
to  the  leading  facts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures, 
particularly  a  new  branch  of  evidence  for  their 
credibility,  which  is  furnished  by  coins,  medals, 
inscriptions,  and  ancient  Structures. — This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  full  view  of  the  arguments  afforded 
by  miracles  and  prophecy,  for  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  by  a  discussion  of  the  internal 
evidence  for  their  inspiration,  furnished  by  the 
sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  doctrines,  and  by 
the  purity  of  the  moral  precepts,  revealed  in  the 

•  Now  upwards  of  thirty  years.  [1834.] 

f  This  work  being  originally  in  four  volumes,  the  Preface  has 
been  slightly  altered  to  suit  the  present  arrangement  in  two 
■volumes. 
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Bible ; — the  harmony  subsisting  between  every 
part; — the  preservation  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
present  time  ; — and  their  tendency  to  promote  the 
present  and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  as 
evinced  by  an  historical  review  of  the  beneficial 
effects  actually  produced  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try by  a  cordial  reception  of  the  Bible ;  together 
with  a  refutation  of  the  very  numerous  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  Scriptures  in 
recent  deistical  publications. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work*  the  Author 
had  given  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  evidences 
for  the  genuineness  and  inspiration  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  a  more  extended  view  of  the  genuine- 
ness, credibility,  and  inspiration  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  and,  being  unwilling  to  augment,  unne- 
cessarily, the  number  of  treatises  extant  on  these 
subjects,  he  referred  his  readers  to  a  few  which 
are  justly  accounted  the  most  valuable.  In  pre- 
paring the  second  edition  for  the  press,  it  was  his 
intention  to  condense  these  remarks,  and  to  sub- 
join a  few  additional  considerations  :  but  he  was 
induced  to  deviate  from  this  design  by  the  exten- 
sive circulation  of  infidel  works  and  tracts,  whose 
avowed  object  was,  by  the  unblushing  reassertion 
of  old  and  often  refuted  objections,  or  by  specious 
insinuations,  to  undermine  and  to  subvert  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ — "  the  pillar  of  society, 
the  safeguard  of  nations,  the  parent  of  social  order, 
which  alone  has  power  to  curb  the  fury  of  the 
passions,  and  secure  to  every  one  his  rights  ;  to 
the  laborious  the  reward  of  their  industry,  to  the 
rich  the  enjoyment  of  their  wealth,  to  nobles  the 
preservation  of  their  honours,  and  to  princes  the 
stability  of  their  thrones."  Called  upon  by 
name yroTW  the  press,  to  consider  these  objections 
to  Divine  Revelation,  the  author  felt  it  his  duty 
not  to  shrink  from  the  task ;  and  as  the  antago- 
nists of  the  Scriptures  have  in  some  degree  varied 
the  ground  of  their  attacks,  he  indulges  the  hope 
that  a  temperate  discussion  of  this  subject,  accom- 
modated to  the  present  times,  may  be  not  unac- 
ceptable to  the  biblical  student,  who  may,  perhaps, 
at  some  future  time,  be  exposed  to  meet  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Scriptures.  To  his  own  mind, 
indeed,  the  result  of  the  laborious  inquiries,  in 
which  he  has  thus  been  necessarily  involved,  has 
been  highly  satisfactory  : — for,  not  having  access 
to  all  the  numerous  and  able  defences  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  infidels  of  former  ages,  he  has 
been  obliged  to  consider  every  objection  for  him- 
self ; — and  in  every  instance  he  has  found  that  the 

•  The  first  edition  was  published  June  4th,  1818. 


numerous — he  had  almost  said  innumerable — con- 
tradictions, alleged  to  exist  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, have  disappeared  before  an  attentive  and 
candid  examination.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
that  the  gross  and  illiberal  manner,  in  which 
some  of  the  productions  in  question  have  been 
executed,  renders  them  unworthy  of  notice  :  but 
nothing  surely  is  unworthy  of  notice  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  the  ignorant  or  the  unwary  ;  and 
though  some  of  the  objections  raised  by  the 
modern  opposers  of  Divine  Revelation  are  so 
coarse  as  to  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation, 
yet  others  are  so  concisely  and  speciously  ex- 
pressed, as  to  demand  several  pages, — the  result 
of  many  days'  laborious  research,  in  order  to 
detect  their  sophistry  and  falsehood. 

When  the  Author  began  to  prepare  this  first 
volume  for  the  press,  he  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  publish  it  in  a  detached  form,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish a  ready  and  immediate  reply  to  the  objec- 
tions which  at  that  time  were  almost  daily  issued 
from  the  press.  In  such  a  form  it  had  even  been 
announced  to  the  Public :  but  as  the  objections 
continued  to  be  multiplied,  the  work  impercepti- 
bly accumulated  in  its  progress ;  and  when  the 
first  volume  was  completed,  the  Author  was 
obliged  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  dis- 
tinct publication,  on  account  of  the  additional 
pecuniary  loss  which  he  would  inevitably  have 
incurred.  He  has  only  to  express  his  ardent 
hope,  that  this  part  of  his  labours  may,  through 
the  Divine  Blessing,  enable  his  readers  to  be 
ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man 
that  asketh  them  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
them  ;  and  he  most  earnestly  requests  that  they 
will  examine  and  combine,  with  candour  and 
attention,  all  the  various  evidences  here  adduced 
for  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  credibility,  and 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and 
then  solemnly  and  deliberately,  as  rational  and 
accountable  beings,  deduce  that  inference  from  the 
whole,  for  which  they  must  hereafter  answer  at 
the  tribunal  of  God. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume,  in  Two  Parts, 
treats,  first,  on  Sacred  Criticism  ;  including  an 
Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Original 
Languages  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Cognate  or 
Kindred  Dialects; — a  Critical  History  of  the> 
Text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; — a  Critical  Notice 
of  the  Divisions  and  Marks  of  Distinction  occur- 
ring in  Manuscripts  and  Printed  Editions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  Principal  Manuscripts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  ; — and  an  Account  of 
the  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Scriptures.      These 
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liscussions  are  followed  by  dissertations, — On  the 
Causes  and  Sources  of  the  Various  Readings 
occurring  in  the  Scriptures,  with  a  Digest  of  the 
chief  Critical  Canons  for  weighing  and  applying 
them  ;  on  the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  New,  with  New  Tables  of  the  Quotations 
at  length,*  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English,  and  a 
Classification  of  them  ;  showing,  ^r^/,  their  rela- 
tive agreement  with  the  Hebrew  and  with  the 
Septuagint ;  and,  secondly,  whether  they  are  pro- 
phecies cited  as  literally  fulfilled  ;  prophecies 
typically  or  spiritually  applied  ;  prophecies  cited 
in  the  way  of  illustration  ;  or  simple  allusions  to 
the  Old  Testament; — and  on  Harmonies  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  including  the  diflferent  schemes  of 
Harmonizers,  and  observations  on  the  duration 
of  the  Public  Ministry  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  First  Volume  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  comprehending  an  investigation  of  the 
Sense  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Signification  of 
Words  ; — the  Subsidiary  Means  for  ascertain- 
ing the  Sense  of  Scripture  ;  viz.  the  Testi- 
mony of  Contemporary  Writers,  Ancient  Ver- 
sions, Scholiasts  and  Glossographers,  and  the 
Testimony  of  Foreigners  who  have  acquired  a 
Language  ;  the  Context  ;  Subject-Matter  ;  Scope ; 
Analogy  of  Languages  ;  Analogy  of  Faith;  the 
Assistance  to  be  derived  from  Jewish  Writings 
and  also  from  the  Greek  Fathers,  in  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures  ;  Historical  Circum- 
stances ;  and  Commentaries. 

These  discussions  are  followed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  preceding  principles,  for  ascertaining 
the  sense  of  Scripture,  to  the  Special  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Sacred  Writings,  including  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Figurative  Language  of 
Scripture,  comprehending  the  principles  of  Inter- 
pretation of  Tropes  and  Figures  ;  together  with 
an  examination  of  the  Metonymies,  Metaphors, 
Allegories,  Parables,  Proverbs,  and  other  figura- 
tive modes  of  speech  occurring  in  the  Bible ; — the 
Interpretation  of  the  Poetical  Parts  of  Scripture  ; 
the  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  including 
the  Interpretation  of  Types  ; — the  Interpretation 
of  Prophecy,  including  general  Rules  for  ascer- 
taining the  Sense  of  the  Prophetic  Writings,  with 


•  In  the  first  edition,  Tables  of  References  only  were  given 
to  the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New ;  but  as 
these  quotations  have  been  frequently  made  the  subject  of  cavil 
by  the  adversaries  of  the  Scriptures,  and  as  all  students  have  not 
the  time  to  find  out  and  compare  several  hundred  references, 
the  Author  has  now  given  them  at  length,  accompanied  with 
the  best  critical  remarks  which  he  could  collect. 


Observations  on  the  Accomplishment  of  Prophecy 
in  general,  and  especially  of  the  Predictions  rela 
tive  to  the  Messiah  ; — the  Interpretation  of  the 
Doctrinal  and  Moral  Parts  of  Scripture,  and  of  the 
Promises  and  Threatenings  therein  contained  ;— 
the  Interpretation  and  Means  of  harmonizing 
Passages  of  Scripture,  which  are  alleged  to  be  con- 
tradictory ; — and  the  Inferential  and  Practical 
Reading  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 

The  utmost  brevity,  consistent  with  perspicuity 
has  been  studied  in  this  portion  of  the  work  ;  and, 
therefore,  but  few  texts  of  Scripture,  compara- 
tively, have  been  illustrated  at  great  length.  But 
especial  care  has  been  taken,  by  repeated  colla- 
tions, that  the  very  numerous  references  which 
are  introduced  should  be  both  pertinent  and  cor- 
rect ;  so  that  those  readers,  who  may  be  disposed 
to  try  them  by  the  rules  laid  down,  may  be 
enabled  to  apply  them  with  facility. 

An  Appendix  to  this  volume  comprises  a  parti- 
cular examination  of  the  books  commonly  termed 
the  Apocrypha,  of  the  miracles  of  the  ascension 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  These  dis- 
cussions are  followed  by  a  table  of  the  chief  pro- 
phecies relative  to  the  Messiah,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  and  by  an  examination  of 
the  genuineness  of  Josephus's  testimony  concern- 
ing Jesus  Christ. 

In  Volume  II.  will  be  found  a  Sketch  or  Sum- 
mart  OF  Biblical  Geography  and  Antiqui- 
ties, in  four  parts  : — 

Part  I.  includes  an  outline  of  the  Histori- 
cal and  Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

Part  II.  treats  on  the  Political  and  Milita- 
ry Affairs  of  the  Jews,  and  other  nations  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

Part  III.  discusses  the  Sacred  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Sacred 
Places,  Sacred  Persons,  Sacred  Times  and  Sea- 
sons, and  the  Corruptions  of  Religion  among  the 
Jews,  their  Idolatry  and  various  Sects,  together 
with  a  description  of  their  Moral  and  Religious 
State  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ, 

Part  IV.  discusses  the  Domestic  Anti- 
quities, or  the  Private  Life,  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, Amusements,  &c.  of  the  Jews,  and  other 
nations  incidentally  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

This  volume  contains  (besides  chronological 
and  other  tables  of  money,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures)   a   Biographical,  Historical,  and   Geogra- 
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phical  Index  of  the  most  distinguished  Persons, 
Nations,  Countries,  and  Places  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  especially  in  the  New  Testament  ;  includ- 
ing an  abstract  of  profane  oriental  history,  from 
the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  captivity,  illustrative 
of  the  History  of  the  Hebrews  as  referred  to  in 
the  Prophetic  Writings,  and  presenting  historical 
notices  of  the  Assyrian,  Chaldee,  Median,  and 
Persian  empires.  In  this  Index  are  incorporated 
References  to  the  Principal  Matters  contained  in 
this  Volume ;  so  as  to  render  it,  in  fact,  both  a 
concise  System  and  a  Dictionary  of  Biblical 
Antiquities. 

In  this  Volume  the  Author  has  attempted  only 
a  sketch  of  Biblical  Geography  and  Antiquities. 
To  have  written  a  complete  treatise  on  this  inte- 
resting subject, — as  he  conceives  such  a  treatise 
should  be  written, — would  have  required  a  work 
nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  present :  but  though 
he  has  been  designedly  brief  in  this  part  of  his 
undertaking,  he  indulges  the  hope  that  few  really 
essential  points,  connected  with  sacred  antiquities, 
will  appear  to  have  been  omitted. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  is  appropriated 
to  the  Analysis  of  Scripture.  It  contains 
copious  Critical  Prefaces  to  the  respective  Books, 
and  Synopses  of  their  several  contents.  In  draw- 
ing up  these  synopses,  the  utmost  attention  has 
been  given  in  order  to  present,  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable, at  one  glance,  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  subjects  contained  in  each  book  of  Scripture. 
In  executing  this  part  of  his  work,  the  Author 
has  endeavoured  to  steer  between  the  extreme 
prolixity  of  some  analysts  of  the  Bible  and  the 
too  great  brevity  of  others  ;  and  he  ventures  to 
hope,  that  this  portion  of  his  labours  will  be  found 
particularly  useful  in  studying  the  doctrinal 
parts  of  the  Scriptures. 

A  copious  Appendix  to  this  volume  comprises 
(among  other  articles)  bibliographical  and  critical 
notices,  methodically  arranged,  of  the  principal 
editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  Versions 
thereof,  both  ancient  and  modern,  including  a 
history  of  the  chief  modern  Versions  ;  together 
with  notices  of  the  principal  Philologers,  Critics, 
and  Commentators  who  ha va  elucidated  the  Text, 


History,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Bible.  These 
bibliographical  notices  have  been  derived  partly 
from  the  Author's  knowledge  of  their  works, 
partly  from  the  recorded  opinions  of  eminent 
biblical  critics,  and  partly  from  the  best  critical 
journals  and  other  sources  :  the  preference  being 
invariably  given  to  those  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  acknowledged  talent  and  ability  with  which 
they  are  conducted.  The  facility  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Continent,  and  the  sales  by 
auction  of  several  valuable  divinity  libraries,  have 
also  enabled  the  Author  to  proctire  many  critical 
works  that  would  otherwise  have  been  inacces- 
sible. 

Throughout  the  work  references  have  been  made 
to  such  approved  writers  as  have  best  illustrated 
particular  subjects  ;  and  care  has  been  taken  to 
specify  the  particular  editions  of  the  authorities 
cited  in  the  notes  to  the  following  pages.  They 
are  all  referred  to  for  the  statements  contained  in 
the  text ;  many  of  them  furnish  details  which 
the  limits  of  the  present  volumes  would  not 
admit ;  and  some  few  give  accounts  and  represen- 
tations which  the  Author  thought  he  had  reason 
to  reject.  All  these  references,  however,  are  in- 
duced for  the  convenience  of  those  readers,  who 
may  have,  inclination  and  opportunity  for  pro- 
secuting more  minute  inquiries. 

Such  are  the  plan  and  object  of  the  work,  once 
more  submitted  to  the  candour  of  the  Public.  The 
Author  has  prosecuted  his  labours  under  a  deep 
sense  of  the  responsibility  attached  to  such  an  un- 
dertaking ;  and,  though  he  dares  not  hope  that 
he  can  altogether  have  avoided  mistake,  yet  he 
can  with  truth  declare  that  he  has  anxiously  en- 
deavoured not  to  mislead  any  one. 

The  Author  cannot  conclude  this  preface  with- 
out tendering  his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  -  of  London 
(now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  for  his  libe- 
ral offer  of  access  to  the  Episcopal  Library  at 
Fulham  ; — an  offer,  the  value  of  which  (though 
he  had  occasion  to  avail  himself  of  it  only  to 
a  limited  extent)  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
kindness  and  promptitude  with  which  it  was 
made. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CRITICAL   STUDY  AND   KNOWLEDGE 


THE    HOLY    SCRIPTURES. 


ON   THE    GENUINENESS,    AUTHENTICITY,    INSPIRATION,    ETC.    OF   THE 

HOLY    SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON    THE    rOSSlBlLITy,    PROBABILITY,    AND    NECESSITY    OF    A    DIVINE    REVELATION. 

I.  Revelation  defined. — II.  Possibility  of  a  Divine  Revelation. — III.  Probability  of  such  Revelation  shown,  I.  From  the 
Credit  given,  in   all  ages,  to  false  Revelations  ;  2.  From  the  fact  that  the  -wisest  philosophers  of  antiquity  thought  a 

'  Divine  Revelation  probable,  and  also  expected  one. — IV.  JK'ecessity  of  such  Revelation  proved,  1.  From  the  inability  of 
mere  human  reason  to  attain  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God ; — 2.  From  the  utter  want  of  authority,  which 
attended  the  purest  precepts  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ;  3.  From  the  actual  state  of  religion  and  morals  among  the 
modern  heathen  nations. — V.  Refutation  of  the  objection,  that  Philosophy  and  right  Reason  are  sufficient  to  instruct 
men  in  their  Duty. — VI.  Possible  means  of  affording  a  Divine  Revelation. 

That  there  now  is,  and  that  for  more  than  three  thousand 
years  there  has  been,  in  the  world,  a  separate  people  called 
the  Jews,  who  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  customs,  and 
profess  a  peculiar  religion  : — Further,  that  there  now  is,  and 
that  for  eighteen  centuries  there  has  existed,  in  the  worM,  a 
religion  called  the  Christian  ;  and  that  its  professors,  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  appeal  to  certain  books,  by  them  accounted 
sacred,  as  the  basis  on  which  their  religion  is  founded : — 
These  are  facts  which  no  one  can  controvert. 

I.  The  volume,  to  which  Jews  and  Christians  thus  respec- 
tively appeal,  is  termed  the  Bible,  that  is,  the  book,  by  way 
of  eminence.  It  comprises  a  great  number  of  different 
narratives  and  compositions,  written  by  several  persons,  at 
distant  periods,  in  different  languages,  and  on  various  sub- 
'  jects.  Yet  all  of  these,  collectively,  claim  to  be  a  divine 
REVELATION,  that  is,  a  discovery  afforded  by  God  to  man  of 
Himself  or  of  His  will,  over  and  above  what  He  has  made 
known  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  reason. 

The  objects  ol  our  knowledge  are  of  three  kinds : — ^Thus, 
some  things  are  discernible  by  the  light  of  nature,  without 
revelation ;  of  this  kind  is  the  knowledge  of  God  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  "for  his  invisible  thino^s,  even  his 
eternal  power  and  godhead,  since  the  creation  oT  the  world, 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made."  Other  things  are  of  pure  and  simple  revelation, 
which  cannot  be  known  by  the  light  of  nature  :  such  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  salvation  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Others,  again,  are  discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature  but 
imperfectly,  and  therefore  stand  in  need  of  a  revelation  to 
give  them  further  proof  and  evidence  ;  of  this  sort  are  a  fu- 
ture state  and  eternal  rewards  and  punishments.  But  of 
what  degree  soever  the  revelation  may  be,  whether  partial 
or  entire,  whether  a  total  discovcrj'  of  some  unknown  truths, 
or  only  a  fuller  and  clearer  manifestation  of  them,  it  mast 
be  supernatural,  and  proceed  from  God. 

II.  Possibility  of  a  Divine  Revelation. 

No  one,  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  is 
a  Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  can  rea- 
sonably deny,  that  He  can,  if  He  thinks  fit,  make  a  revela- 
tion o{  himself  and  of  his  will  to  men,  in  an  extraordinary 
way,  different  from  the  discoveries  made  by  men  themselves, 
in  the  mere  natural  and  ordinary  use  of  their  own  rational 
faculties  and  powers.  For,  if  the  power  of  God  be  almighty, 
.t  must  extend  to  whatever  does  not  imply  a  contradiction, 
which  cannot  be  pretended  in  this  case.  We  celnnot  dis- 
tinctly explain  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  or  the  way  in  which 


they  are  excited  or  impressed  upon  the  human  mind ;  but 
we  know  that  these  ways  are  very  various.  And  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  author  of  our  being  has  it  not  in  his  powei 
to  communicate  ideas  to  our  minds,  for  informing  and  in- 
structing us  in  those  things,  which  we  are  deeply  concerned 
to  know  ?  Our  inability  clearly  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  done,  is  no  just  objection  against  it.' 

And  as  it  cannot  be  reasonably  denied  that  God  can,  if  he 
sees  fit,  communicate  his  will  to  men  in  a  way  of  extraordi- 
nary revelation,  so  he  can  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
those,  to  whom  this  revelation  is  ori^nally  and  immediately 
made,  a  full  and  certain  assurance  that  it  is  a  true  divine 
revelation.  This  is  a  natural  consequence ;  for,  to  suppose 
that  God  can  communicate  his  will  in  a  way  of  extraordi- 
nary revelation,  and  yet  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  a  suffi- 
cient assurance  to  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  he  thus 
reveals  his  will,  is  evidently  absurd  and  contradictory.  It 
is,  in  effect,  to  say,  that  he  can  reveal  his  will,  but  has  no 
way  of  making  men  know  that  he  does  so  ;  which  is  a  most 
unreasonable  nmitation  of  the  divine  power  and  wisdom. 
He,  who  pretends  to  pronounce  that  this  is  impossible,  is 
bound  to  pronounce  where  the  impossibility  of  it  lies.  If 
men  can  communicate  their  thoughts  by  speech  or  language 
in  such  a  way  as  that  we  may  certainly  know  who  it  is  thlit 
speaks  to  us,  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  affirm  that  God, 
on  supposition  of  his  communicating  his  mind  and  will  to 
any  person  or  persons  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation, 
has  no  way  of  causing  his  rational  creatures  to  know  that  it 
is  He,  and  no  other,  who  makes  this  discovery  to  them.  To 
admit  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to  deny  him  such  a  power, 
is  a  glaring  contradiction. ^ 

III.  Since  then  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  it  is 
possible  for  God  to  reveal  his  will  to  mankind,  let  us  in  the 
next  place  consider  the  probability  of  such  a  revelation. 

1.  If  any  credit  be  due  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind 
in  every  age,  we  shall  scarcely  find  one  that  believed  the 
existence  of  a  God,  who  did  not  likewise  believe  that  some 
kind  of  commerce  and  communication  subsisted  between 
God  and  man.     This  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  religious 

»  This  has  l)ecn  acknowledjed  l)y  a  late  distinguished  antagonist  of  reve- 
lation; who  observes,  that  "an  extraordinary  action  of  God  upon  the  hu- 
man inind,  which  the  word  inspiration  is  now  used  to  denote,  is  not  more 
inconceivable  than  the  ordinary  action  of  mind  on  boily,  or  body  on  mind  ;" 
and  "that  it  is  impertinent  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  phenomenon, 
merely  because  wc  cannot  account  for  it."  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  468.  Ho.  edit. 

«  Leland's  Advantage  and  Neces.'?ity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  vol.  i. 
pp.  13—15.  (8vo.  edit.   Gla.-^ow,  1819.) 
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rites  and  ceremonies,  which  every  nation  pretended  to  receive 
from  their  deities.  Hence  also  the  most  celebrated  legisla- 
tors of  antiquity, — as  Zoroaster,  Minos,  Pythagoras,  Solon, 
Lycurgus,  Numa,  &c.  &c.  all  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
fess some  intercourse  with  heaveii,  in  order  to  give  the  greater 
sanction  to  their  laws  and  institutions,  notwithstanding  many 
of  them  were  armed  with  secular  power.'  And  what  gave 
birth  and  so  much  importance  to  the  oracles,  divinations, 
and  auguries,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  conscious  sense  en- 
tertained by  mankind  of  their  own  ignorance^  and  of  their 
need  of  a  supernatural  illumination  ;  as  well  as  the  persua- 
sion, that  their  gods  held  a  perpetual  intercourse  with  men, 
and  by  various  means  gave  tnem  intelligence  of  future 
things. 

2.  The  probability  of  a  divine  revelation  further  appears 
from  this  circumstance,  that  some  of  the  wisest  philoso- 
phers, particularly  Socrates  and  Plato,  confessed  that  they 
stood  in  need  of  such  a  revelation  to  instruct  them  in  mat- 
ters which  were  of  the  utmost  consenuence.  With  regard 
to  the  state  of  morals,  they  acknowlecicred  that,  as  the  state 
of  the  world  then  was,  there  was  no  human  means  of  re- 
forming it.  But  they  not  onljr  saw  and  acknowledged  their 
great  want  of  a  divine  revelation,  to  instruct  them  in  their 
conduct  toAvards  God  and  towards  man  ;  they  likewise  ex- 
pressed a  strong  hope  or  expectation,  that  God  would,  at 
some  future  time,  make  such  a  discovery  as  should  dispel 
the  cloud  of  darkness  in  which  they  were  involved. ^ 

IV.  From  the  preceding  remarks  and  considerations,  we 
are  authorized  to  infer,  that  a  divine  revelation  is  not  only 
probable,  but  also  absolutely  necessary. 

1.  In  fact,  without  such  revelation,  the  history  of  past 
ages  has  shown,  that  mere  human  reason  cannot  attain  to 
any  certain  knowledge  of  the  will  or  law  of  God,  of  the 
true  happiness  of  man,  or  of  a  future  state.  To  a  reflecting 
and  observant  mind,  the  harmony,  beauty,  and  wisdom  of 
all  the  varied  works  of  creation  are  demonstrative  evidence 
of  a  First  Great  Cause ;  and  the  continued  preservation  of 
all  things  in  their  order,  attests  a  divine  and  superintending 
Providence.  But  the  ultimate  design  of  God  in  all  his  works 
cannot  be  perfectly  known  by  the  mere  light  of  nature,  and 
consequently  our  knowledge  of  his  preceptive  will  or  law  is 
equally  uncertain,  so  far  as  his  works  disclose  it  or  philoso- 
phy has  discovered  it.^  Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  writings 
of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  philosophers,  we  shall  find 
that  they  were  not  only  ignorant  of  many  important  points 
in  religion  which  revelation  has  discovered  to  us,  but  also 
that  endless  differences  and  inconsistencies  prevailed  among 
them  in  points  of  the  greatest  moment ;  while  some  of  them 
tauffht  doctrines  which  directly  tend  to  promote  vice  and 
wiclcedness  in  the  world  ;  and  the  influence  of  all,  in  recti- 
fying the  notions  and  reforming  the  lives  of  mankind,  was 
inconsiderable.  A  concise  statement  of  facts  will  confirm 
and  illustrate  this  observation  : 

(1.)  The  ideas  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  and 
woi"sliip  of  God  were  dark,  confused,  and  imperfect. 

While  some  philosophers  asserted  the  being  of  a  God,  others 
openly  denied  it :  otliers,  again,  embraced,  or  pretended  to  em- 

»  This  fact  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  celebrated  heathen  geo- 
grapher Strabo,  whose  oljservation  on  the  supposed  intercourse  between 
mankind  ami  the  Deity  is  too  striking  to  be  omilled :  "  Whatever,"  says 
he,  "l)ecoraes  of  the  real  truth  of  tliese  relations,  this  however  is  certain, 
that  tnen  did  believe  and  think  ikem  true  :  and,  for  this  reason,  prophets 
were  held  in  such  honour,  as  to  be  thought  worthy  soincliuios  of  royal 
dignity,  as  being  persons  who  delivered  precepts  and  admonitions  from  the 
gods,  both  while  they  lived,  and  aNo  after  tlicir  death.  Such  were  Tiresias, 
Amphiaraus,  &;c.  &c.  Such  were  Moses  and  his  successors."  Strab. 
Gcoar.  lib.  xvi.  pp.  lO&l,  10S5.  ed.  O.xon. 

^  Plato,  de  Rep.  lib.  iv.  &  vi.  and  Alcibiad.  ii.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  has 
exhibited  these  and  other  testimonies  at  length  in  his  Discourse  on  the 
Evidence  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  proposition  vi.  (Boyle  Lec- 
tures, viil.  ii.  pp.  130—135.  folio  edit.) 

'  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  peruse,  with  equal  pleasure  and  in- 
struction, Dr.  iillis's  elaborate  treatise  on  the  "Knowledge  of  Divine 
Things  from  Revelation,  not  from  Reas'^h  or  Nature,"  published  many 
years  since  at  Dublin,  and  reprinted  at  London  in  1811.  8vo.  Dr.  E.  also 
threw  the  substance  of  this  treatise  into  a  single  dif^course,  which  may  be 
substituted  for  the  preceding  by  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  command 
the  requisite  leisure  for  reading  a  large  vohmie.  The  discourse  in  ques- 
tion is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  well-known  and  excellent  collec- 
tion of  tracts  entitled  "The  Scholar  armed  against  tVie  Errors  of  the 
Time  ;"  and  is  entitled  "An  Inquiry,  whence  cometh  Wisdom  and  Under- 
etauding  to  Man?"  It  shows  satisfactorily,  that  Religion  and  language 
entered  the  world  by  divine  revelation,  without  the  aid  of  which  man  had 
not  been  a  rational  or  religious  creature  ;  that  nothing  can  oblige  the  con- 
Bcience  but  the  revealed  will  of  God  ;  and  that  such  a  tiling  as  the  law  of 
nature  never  existed  but  in  the  human  imagination.  The  same  argument 
is  also  discussed  in  an  able  but  anonymous  tract,  (now  of  rare  occurrence, 
wid  known  to  be  written  by  the  liev.  Dr.  Jatiies  Paton,  a  divine  of  the 
Scottish  church,)  entitled  "An  Attempt  to  show  that  the  knowledge  of  God 
has,  in  all  Ages,  been  derived  from  Revelation  or  Tradition,  not  from  Na- 
ture."   Glasgow,  1773.  8vo. 


brace,  the  notion  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  celestial,  a  rial,  terres- 
trial, and  infernal ;  while  others  represented  the  Deity  as  a  cor- 
poreal being  united  to  matter  by  a  necessary  connexion,  and 
subject  to  an  immutable  fate.  As  every  country  had  its  peculiar 
deities,  the  philosophers  (whatever  might  be  their  private  senti- 
ments) sanctioned  and  defended  the  religion  of  the  state ;  and 
urged  a  conformity  to  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen.  They 
"  diligently  practised  the  ceremonies  of  their  fathers ;  devoutly 
frequented  the  temples  of  the  gods  ;  and  sometimes,  condescend- 
ing to  act  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  superstition,  they  concealed 
the  sentiments  of  an  atheist  under  the  sacerdotal  robes." '  It  is 
true  that  insulated  passages  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
some  of  the  philosophers,  which  apparently  indicate  the  most 
exalted  conceptions  of  the  divine  attributes  and  perfections. 
These  and  similar  passages  are  sometimes  regarded  with  a  Chris- 
tian eye,  and  thence  acquire  a  borrowed  sanctity  :  but,  in  order 
to  discover  their  real  value,  they  must  be  brought  to  their  own 
standard,  and  must  be  interpreted  upon  principles  strictly  pagan, 
in  which  case  the  context  will  be  found,  either  to  claim  such 
perfections  for  the  deified  mortals  and  heroes  of  the  popular  the- 
ology, or  to  connect  them  with  some  of  those  physiological  prin- 
ciples which  were  held  by  the  diiierent  philosophical  sects,  and 
effectually  subverted  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  one 
supreme  Creator.^  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  founded  on  their  belief  in  one  supreme 
God,  who  made  and  governs  the  world.'^  But  a  devotion  founded 
on  a  principle  so  pure  as  this,  if  it  survived  the  first  ages  after 
the  flood,  which  cannot  be  proved,  is  known  with  certainty  to 
have  been  early  exchanged  for  the  Sabian  idolatry  ;  the  blind 
and  superstitious  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  of  the  sun,  the 
planets,  and  the  fire,*^  the  water,  the  earth,  and  the  winds. 

In  consequence  of  these  discordant  sentiments,  the  grossest 
polytheism  and  idolatry  prevailed  among  the  ancient  heathen 
nations.  They  believed  in  the  existence  of  many  co-ordinate 
deities,  and  the  number  of  inferior  deities  was  infinite  :8  they 
deified  dead,  and  sometimes  living  persons ;  the  former  often  out 
of  injudicious  gratitude,  the  latter  usually  out  of  base  and  sordid 
flattery.  According  to  the  vulgar  estimation,  there  were  deities 
that  presided  over  every  distinct  nation,  every  distinct  city,  every 
inconsiderable  town,  every  grove,  every  river,  every  fountain. 
Athens  was  full  of  statues  dedicated  to  different  deities.  Imperial 
Rome,  from  political  principles,  adopted  all  the  gods  which  were 
adored  by  the  nations  who  had  yielded  to  her  victorious  arms, 
and  thought  to  eternise  her  empire  by  crowding  them  all  into 
the  capital.  Temples  and  fanes  were  erected  to  all  the  passions, 
diseases,  fears,  and  evils,  to  which  mankind  are  subject.  Suited 
to  the  various  characters  of  the  divinities  were  the  rites  of  their 
worship.  Some  were  vindictive  and  sanguinary  ;  others  were 
jealous,  wrathful,  or  deceivers ;  and  all  of  them  were  unchaste, 
adulterous,  or  incestuous.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  monsters  of 
the  grossest  vice  and  wickedness  :  and  their  rites  were  absurd, 
licentious,  and  cruel,  and  often  consisted  of  mere  unmixed  crime, 
shameless  dissipation,  and  debauchery.  Prostitution,  in  all  its 
deformity,  was  systematically  annexed  to  various  pagan  temples, 
was  often  a  principal  source  of  their  revenues,  and  was,  in  some 

*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rojjnan  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

5  Dr.  Ireland,  Paganism  and  Christianity  compared,  pp.  46.  47.  Frank's 
Essay  on  the  Use  and  Necessity  of  Revelation,  p.  44.  -  "  These  ideas  of 
the  philosophers  of  Europe,"^  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "were  precisely  the 
same  which  the  Bra.hmins  had  adopted  in  India,  and  according  to  which 
they  regulated  their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Wherever  the  dominion  of  false  religion  is  completely  established,  the 
body  of  the  people  gain  nothing  by  the  greatest  improvements  in  know- 
ledge. Their  philo.sophers  conceal  from  them,  with  the  utmost  solicitude, 
the  truths  which  they  have  discovered,  and  labour  to  support  that  fabric 
of  superstition  which  it  was  their  duly  to  have  overturned."  Historical 
Disquisition  concerning  Ancient  India,  pp.  283,  284. 

8  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

■<  Leland's  Advant.  and  Necessity  of  the  Christ.  Rev.  vol.  i.  pp.  59.  79. 

8  Thus,  the  Chaldeans  had  twelve  principal  deities,  according  to  the 
number  of  months  in  the  year ;  and  Zoroaster,  (he  great  Persian  reformer 
taught  the  Medians  and  Persians  that  there  were  two  spirits  or  bemgs  sub- 
ordinate to  one  supreme,  eternal,  and  self-existent  being,  viz.  Oromasdes, 
the  angel  of  light  and  promoter  of  happiness  and  virtue,  and  Arimanes,  the 
angel  of  darkness  and  author  of  misery  and  vice.— Varro  makes  three  sorts 
o(  heathen  theology  ;  -the  fabulous,  invented  by  the  poets;  the  physical, 
or  that  of  the  philosophers ;  and  civil,  or  popular,  which  last  was  instimted 
in  the  several  cities  and  countries. — The  Greek  theology  was  thus  distin- 
guished :— 1.  God,  who  rules  over  all  things  ;— 2.  The  gods,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  govern  above  the  moon  ; — 3.  The  demons,  whose  jurisdiction  was  in 
the  air  below  it ; — and,  4.  The  heroes,  or  souls  of  dead  men,  who  were  ima- 
gined to  preside  over  terrestrial  aflfairs.  And,  besides  all  these,  the  evil 
demons  were  worshipped,  from  fear  of  the  mischief  they  might  commit. 
These  facts  will  account  for  the  prodigious  multitude  of  heallien  deifies, 
of  which  Hesiod  computes  thirty  thousand  to  be  hovering  about  the  earth 
in  the  air,  unless  he  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  an  indefinite  number. 
Orpheus  reckoned  inly  three  hundred  and  sixty-five ;  Varro  enumerated 
three  hundred inyMexs ;  although  he  himself,  together  with  Cicero,  Seneca, 
and  some  other  eminent  philosophers,  were  ashamed  of  the  heathen  dei- 
ties, and  beheved  that  there  is  but  one  God. 
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countries,  even  compulsory  upon  the  female  population.  Other 
impurities  were  solemnly  priiclised  by  thciii  in  their  temples,  and 
in  public,  from  the  very  tlioui^ht  of  which  our  minds  revolt. 
Besides  the  numbers  of  men  who  were  killed  in  the  bloody  sports 
and  spectacles  instituted  in  honour  of  their  deities,  humun  sacri- 
fices were  ollercd  to  propitiate  them.'  Boys  were  whipped  on 
the  altar  of  Diana,  Bomctimes  till  they  died.  How  many  lovely 
infants  did  the  (Jixrthaginians  sacrifice  to  their  implacable  god 
Moloch  !  What  numbers  of  human  victims,  in  times  of  public 
danger,  did  they  iuunolatc,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  the 
ollended  deities  ! 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mysteries  were  designed  to  instruct 
the  p(!ople  in  the  j)rinciples  of  true  religion  and  of  true  morality; 
and  ingenious  and  learned  men  have  laboured  to  represent  them 
in  this  light,  and  also  to  show  how  well  calculated  they  are  for 
this  end.  "  They  have  said,  that  the  errors  of  polytheism  were 
detected  and  exjjosed,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  unity^  and 
supreme  government  taught  and  explained  in  them  ;  that  the 
initiated  became  bound  by  solemn  engagements  to  reform  their 
lives,  and  to  devote  themselves  strictly  to  the  practice  and  culti- 
vation of  purity  and  virtue  ;  and  that  the  celebration  of  the  mys- 
teries was  extensive,  and  their  influence  great: — ' initiantur,' 
says  Cicero,  ^g'entes  orarum  nltimx.' 

"  It  is  true,  that  the  priests  of  the  mysteries  were  highly  osten- 
tatious of  their  own  morality,  and  zealous  in  their  professions  to 
regenerate  the  people.  But  the  means  which  they  employed 
were  neither  suitable  nor  adequate  to  that  end  ;  nor  did  they 
answer  it.  The  mysteries,  which  it  has  been  pretended  were 
calculated  to  produce  it,  served  only,  in  fact,  to  explain  some  of 
the  subjects  of  mythology,  and  to  promote  the  designs  of  human 
policy — to  inspire  heroism,  and  to  secure  civil  subordination  and 
obedience.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  ask,  if  they  contributed  at 
all  to  change  the  people's  polythcistical  opinions,  or  to  improve 
their  morals  1  Did  they  not,  in  place  of  becoming  better  by 
them,  degenerate  daily  1  were  they  not  oppressed  more  and 
more  by  superstition,  and  dissolved  in  vice  1  Did  not  some  of 
the  best  and  wisest  philosophers  disapprove  of  the  mysteries  1 — 
Alcibiades  mocked  the  gods — Anaxagoras  was  expelled  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  neglect  of  them.  Socrates  certainly  had  no 
good  opinion  of  the  mysteries — he  was  not  initiated  into  them  ; 
and  circumstances  attending  them  have  been  suggested  which 
ought  to  render  their  moral  tendency  more  than  suspicious. 

"  They  were  celebrated  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the 
night,  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  They  were  frequently  conducted 
under  the  patronage  of  the  most  licentious  and  sensual  deities. 
The  most  indecent  objects  were  exhibited,  and  carried  in  pro- 
cession. '  It  is  a  shame,'  saith  the  Apostle,  '  even  to  speak  of 
those  things  which  were  done  of  them  in  secret.'     At  last  they 

«  The  chief  oracles  among  the  lieathcns  appointed  human  sacrifices  :  as 
that  at  Delphi,  lh:it  olUodona,  and  that  of  Jupiter  Saotes.    It  was  a  custom 

'among  the  Plicenicians  and  Canaanites,  in  liines  of  great  calamity,  for  their 
kings  to  sacrifice  one  of  their  sons,  whom  ihcy  loved  bc^<t ;  and  it  was 
common  both  witli  them,  as  well  as  with  the  Moabiles  and  Ammonites,  to 
sacrifice  their  children.  Further,  the  Eayptialns,  the  Athenians,  and  Lace- 
demonians, and,  generally  speaking,  all  the  Greeks; — the  Romans,  Cartha- 
ginians, Germans,  Gauls,  and  Brilons ; — in  short,  all  the  heathen  nations 
throughout  the  world  offered  human  sacrifices  upon  their  altars  ;  and  this, 
not  on  certain  emergencies  and  imminent  dangers  only,  but  constantly,  and 
in  some  places  every  day.  Upon  extraordinary  accidents,  viulliludes  were 
sacrificed  at  once  to  thfir  s.Tuguinary  deities.  Thus,  during  the  battle 
between  the  Sicilian  army  under  Gelon  and  the  Carthaginians  under  Amil- 
car,  in  Sicily,  the  latter  remained  in  his  camp,  offering  sacrifices  to  the 
deities  of  his  coimtry,  and  consuming  upon  one  large  pile  the  bodies  ol^ 
numerous  victims.  (Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  167.)  When  Agathocles  was  about 
to  besiege  Carthage,  its  inhabitants,  seeing  the  extremity  to  which  tliey 
were  reduced,  imputed  all  their  misfortinies  to  the  anger  of  Saturn  ;  be- 
cause, instead  of  offering  up  children  of  noble  descent  (who  were  usually 
sacrificed)  there  had  been  fraudulently  substituted  for  them  the  children 
of  slaves  and  foreigners.  Two  hundred  children  of  the  best  families  in 
Carthage  were  theretbre  immolated,  to  propitiate  the  offended  divinity  ;  to 
whom  upwards  of  three  hundred  citizens  voluntarily  sacrificed  them- 
selves, from  a  sense  of  their  guilt  of  this  pretended  crime.  (Uiod.  Sic.  lib. 
XX.  c.  14.)  On  another  occasion,  the  Carthaginians  having  obtained  a  vic- 
tory, immolated  the  handsomest  of  their  captives,  the  llarae  of  whose  fuue- 
ral  pile  was  so  gre.it  as  to  set  their  camp  on  fire.  (lb.  lib.  xx.  c.  65.)  Lac- 
tantius  (Divin.  Instit.  lib.  i.  c.  21.)  has  recorded  numerous  similar  horrid 
sacrifices  of  human  victims.  Besides  the  preceding  authorities,  the  reader 
will  find  numerous  adilitional  testimonies,  drawn  from  classic  authors,  in 
Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ill — 116.; 
Mr.  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  224.  266.  312. ;  and 
aUo  in  Ur.  Leland's  Advantage  and  S'ecessi'ty  of  the  Christian  Revelation, 
vol.  i.  ch.  7.  lip.  i:i4— 157. 
»  Dr.  HiBxKssays  on  the  Institutions,  &c.  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  52)  is 

■  of  opinion,  after  many  eminent  writers,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God  was  tausht  in  the  mysteries.  See  al.so  Bp.  Warburton's  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses,  book  ii.  sect.  4.  But  Dr.  Leland  has  long  since  examined  the 
various  proofs  adduced  in  support  of  this  sentiment ;  and  has  showm  that 
there  is  great  reason  to  think  that  the  notion  of  the  Deity  taught  in  the  mys- 
teries was  not  a  right  and  just  one  ;  and  even  if  it  were  so,  that  it  would 
have  been  of  little  use,  as  it  was  communicated  only  to  a  few,  and  under 
the  strictest  seal  of  secrecy.  Advant.  aud  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Re- 
Jigion,  vol.  i.  pp.  158—196. 
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became  so  infamous,  in  respect  both  of  morality  and  good  order, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit  them. 

"  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  mysteries  could  have  any 
good  ellect  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  It  might  excite  t!ie  am- 
bition of  a  few,  to  be  told  that  the  gods  were  nothing  more  than 
eminent  men  ;  but  it  was  more  likely  to  disgu.st  the  greater  part 
of  them,  and  to  render  them  completely  unbelieving  and  irreli- 
gious. Besides,  considering  how  few  were  initiated,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mysteries,  even  supposing  them  to  have  had  a  bene- 
ficial influetice,  must  have  been  very  small  on  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Farther,  the  initiated  were  prohibited,  under  a  solemn 
oath,  ever  to  reveal  the  mysteries.  Whatever  benefit,  therefore, 
they  might  themselves  derive  from  them,  they  could  communi* 
cate  none  to  others  ;  nor  could  the  impression,  however  strong 
during  the  initiation,  be  always  retained  with  equal  strength 
during  life.  On  the  whole,  taking  the  account  even  of  those 
who  favour  them,  the  mysteries  neither  ditnini.shed  the  influ- 
ence of  polytheism  nor  promoted  the  belief  of  the  divine  unity  ; 
they  contributed  rather  to  the  increase  of  superstition,  and  to  the 
prevalence  of  licentiousness  and  vice.  If  they  were  designed, 
as  has  been  affirmed,  to  show  that  the  public  rcli,'ion  had  no 
foundation  in  truth — to  hold  it  up  to  contempt — what  could  have 
a  worse  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  people  1  what  more  injurious 
to  religious  and  moral  principles  and  practice,  than  to  exhibit 
the  whole  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  as  a  trick  and  im- 
position— as  reared  by  falsehood  and  maintained  by  hypocrisy."' 

But  whatever  motives  may  have  induced  the  first  inventors  of 
mysteries  to  introduce  them,  the  fact  i.s,  that  they  neither  did  nor 
could  correct  the  polytheistic  notions  or  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  course  of  time  they  became  greatly  corrupted ; 
con.sequently,  they  could  not  but  have  a  bad  eflect  on  the  people, 
and  tend  to  confirtn  them  in  their  idolatrous  practices.  All  men, 
indeed,  under  pain  of  displeasing  the  gods,  frequented  the  tem- 
ples and  olfered  sacrifices  ;  but  the  priests  made  it  not  their  busi- 
ness to  teach  them  virtue.  So  long  as  the  people  were  punc- 
tual in  their  attendance  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their 
country,  the  priests  assured  them  that  the  gods  were  propitious, 
and  they  looked  no  further.  "  Lustrations  and  processions  were 
much  easier  than  a  steady  course  of  virtue ;  and  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  which  atoned  for  the  want  of  it,  was  much  more  con- 
venient than  a  holy  life."  Those  who  were  diligent  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  sacred  customary  rites,  were  considered  as  hav- 
ing fulfilled  the  duties  of  religion  ;  but  no  farther  regard  was  had 
to  their  morals,  than  as  the  state  was  concerned.  It  cannot 
therefore  excite  surprise,  that  the  polytheistic  religion  was  every 
where  preferred  to  virtue  ;  and  that  a  contrary  course  of  thinking 
and  acting  proved  fatal  to  the  individual  who  professed  it. 

(2.)  They  were  ignorant  of  the  true  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world. 

The  notion  of  a  Creative  Power,  that  could  produce  things 
out  of  nothing,  was  above  the  reach  of  their  natural  conceptions. 
Hence  one  sect  of  philosophers^  held  that  the  world  was  eternal ; 
another,^  that  it  was  formed  in  its  present  arlmirable  order  by  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  innumerable  atoms  ;  and  another,''  that 
it  was  made  by  chance  ;  while  those  who  believed  it  to  have  had 
a  beginning  in  time,  knew  not  by  what  gradations,  nor  in  what 
manner,  the  universe  was  raised  into  its  present  beauty  and 
order. 

(3.)  They  were  also  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the 
cause  of  the  depravity  ana  misery  which  actually  exist  among 
mankind. 

The  more  judicious  heathens  saw  and  lamented  the  universal 
tendency  of  men  to  commit  wickedness ;  but  they  were  ignorant 
of  its  true  source.  They  acknowledged,  generally,  that  the  chief 
good  of  man  consisted  in  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  but  they  com- 
plained of  an  irregular  sway  in  the  wills  of  men,  which  rendered 
their  precepts  of  little  use  :  and  they  could  not  assign  any  reason 
why  mankind,  who  have  the  noblest  faculties  of  any  beings  upon 
earth,  should  yet  generally  pursue  their  destruction  with  as 
much  industry  as  the  beasts  avoid  it. 

(^4.)  Equally  ignorant  were  the  heathens  of  any  means,  or- 
dained and  estabUshed  by  the  Almighty,  by  which  a  recon- 
ciliation could  be  effected  between  God  and  man,  and  His 
mercy  exercised,  without  the  violation  of  His  justice  ;  and 
by  which  the  pardon  of  sinners  might  not  only  be  made  con- 
sistent with  tne  wisdom  of  His  government,  and  the  honour 
of  His  laws,  but  also  the  strongest  assurances  might  be 
given  them  of  pardon,  and  restoration  to  the  divine  favour. 

«  Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes  of  Theology,  pp.  180,  181.    Glasgow,  1822.  8v.->. 
»  The  Peripatetics.    >  Deinocritus  and  his  followers.    *  The  Epicureans. 
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"  Man  is  not  only  a  subject  of  the  divine  government,  and 
therefore  in  the  highest  degree  concerned  to  know  the  divine 
law,  that  he  may  obey  it ;  but  he  is  also  a  rebel  subject,  and 
therefore  in  the  highest  degree  concerned  to  discover  the  means 
of  restoration  to  the  favour  of  God.  Man  has  violated  such  pre- 
cepts of  the  divine  law  as  are  discovered  and  acknowledged 
either  by  reason  or  revelation ; — sucA  precepts,  for  instance,  as 
require  him  to  be  thankful  to  his  Maker,  and  sincere,  just,  and 
kind  to  his  fellow-men.  These  things  may  be  considered  here 
as  known  to  be  parts  of  the  law  of  God ;  because  those  philoso- 
phers who  acknowledge  God,  generally  agree  that  these  are, 
plainly,  duties  of  man.  But  all  men  have  violated  the  precepts 
which  require  these  things.  The  first  interest  of  all  men  is, 
therefore,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  means,  if  there  be  any, 
of  reconciliation  to  God,  and  reinstatement  in  the  character  and 
privileges  of  faithful  subjects.  To  be  thus  reconciled  and  rein- 
stated, men  must  be  pardoned  ;  and  pardon  is  an  act  of  mere 
mercy.  But  of  the  mercy  of  God  there  are  no  proofs  in  his  Pro- 
vidence."' The  light  of  nature,  indeed,  showed  their  guilt  to 
the  most  reflecting  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ;  but  it  could  not 
show  them  a  remedy.  From  the  consideration  of  the  divine 
goodness,  as  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation,  some  of  them 
indulged  the  hope  that  the  Almighty  might,  in  some  way  or 
other  (though  to  them  inscrutable),  be  reconciled;  but,  in  what 
manner,  revelation  only  could  inform  them.  That  God  will  re- 
ceive returning  sinners,  and  accept  repentance  instead  of  perfect 
obedience  ;  and  that  He  will  not  require  something  further  for 
the  vindication  of  his  justice,  and  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
his  laws  and  government,  and  for  more  effectually  expressing  his 
indignation  against  sin,  before  He  will  restore  men  to  their  for- 
feited privileges, — they  could  not  be  assured.  For  it  cannot  be 
positively  proved  from  any  of  the  divine  attributes,  that  God  is 
absolutely  obliged  to  pardon  all  creatures  all  their  sins,  at  all 
times,  barely  and  immediately  upon  their  repenting.  There 
arises,  therefore,  from  nature,  no  sufficient  comfort  to  sinners* 
but,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  and  endless  solicitude  about  the 
means  of  appeasing  the  Deity.  Hence  the  various  ways  of  sacri- 
ficing, and  numberless  superstitions,  which  overspread  the  hea- 
then world,  were  so  little  satisfactory  to  the  wiser  part  of  man- 
kind, even  in  those  times  of  darkness,  that  the  more  reflecting 
philosophers  could  not  forbear  frequently  declaring^  that  they 
thought  those  rites  could  avail  little  or  nothing  towards  appeas- 
ing the  wrath  of  a  provoked  God,  but  that  something  was  want- 
ing, though  they  knew  not  what. 

(5.)  They  were  ignorant,  at  least  they  taught  nothing,  of 
divine  grace  and  assistance  towards  our  attainment  of  virtue, 
and  perseverance  in  it. 

Some  of  their  philosophers  forbad  men  to  pray  to  the  gods  to 
make  them  good,^  which,  they  said,  they  ought  to  do  themselves  ; 
while  others  equalled  themselves  to  the  gods ;'  for  these,  they 
affirmed,  "  are  what  they  are  by  nature  ;  the  wise  man  is  what 
he  is  by  his  own  industry."^ — "  The  gods  excel  not  a  wise  man 
in  happiness,  though  they  excel  him  in  the  duration  of  happi- 
ness."^ 

(6.)  They  had  only  dark  and  confused  notions  of  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  or  supreme  felicity  of  man. 

On  this  topic,  indeed,  Cicero  informs  us,  that  there  was  so 
great  a  dissension  among  the  philosophers,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  enumerate  their  different  sentiments.  At  the  same 
time  he  states  the  opinions  of  more  than  twenty  philosophers,  all 
of  which  are  equally  extravagant  and  absurd.'  Not  to  to  enter 
into  unnecessary  details,  we  may  remark  that,  while  one  sect^ 
affirmed  that  virtue  was  the  sole  good,  and  its  own  reward,  an- 
ether^  rejected  that  notion  in  the  case  of  virtue  in  distress,  and 
made  the  good  things  of  this  life  a  necessary  ingredient  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  a  third'"  set  up  pleasure,  or  at  least  indolence  and 
freedom  from  pain,  as  the  final  good  which  men  ought  to  propose 
to  themselves.  On  these  discordant  Opinions,  Cicero  very  justly 
remarks,  that  they  who  do  not  agree  in  stating  what  is  the  chief 
end  or  ffood,  must  of  course  differ  in  the  whole  system  of  pre- 
cepts for  the  conduct  of  life." 

(7.)  They  had  weak  and  imperfect  notions  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which  was  absolutely  denied  by  many 

1  Dr.  Dwight's  Two  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel  Phi- 
losophy, p.  16. 

2  s>ce  particularly  Plato's  Alcibiades,  ii.  throughout. 

3  The  Stoics.    See  Seneca,  epist.  31.  (op.  torn.  iii.  p.  99.  ed.  Bipont.) 

*  n.id.  ep.  02.  (torn.  iii.  p.  386.)  s  Ibid.  ep.  53.  (torn.  iii.  p.  155.) 

•  Ibid.  ep.  73.  (torn.  iii.  p.  242.) 

■>  According  toVarro,  there  were  nearly  <Arec  hundred  opinions  con- 
cerning the  chief  good.  Aus'istin.  de  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  xix.  c.  I. 
»  The  Stoics.  »  The  Peripatetics. 

"  Tlie  Epicureans.  "  Cicero,  Acad.  Quest,  lib.  i.  in  fine. 


philosophers  as  a  vulgar  error,  while  others  represented  it  aa 
altogether  uncertain,  and  as  having  no  solid  foundation  for 
its  support. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  various  and  most 
contradictory  sentiments  prevailed  :  its  existence  after  death  was 
denied  by  many  of  the  Peripatetics,  or  followers  of  Aristotle,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  that  philosopher's  own  opinion.  On 
this  important  topic  the  Stoics  had  no  settled  or  consistent 
scheme  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  not  a 
professed  tenet  of  their  school,  nor  was  it  ever  reckoned  among 
the  avowed  principles  of  the  Stoic  sect.  And  even  among  those 
philosophers  who  expressly  taught  this  doctrine,  considerable 
doubt  and  uncertainty  appear  to  have  prevailed.  Thus  Socrates, 
shortly  before  his  death,  tells  his  friends,  "  I  hope  I  am  now  go- 
ing to  good  men,  though  this  I  would  not  take  upon  me  per- 
emptorily to  assert ;  but,  that  I  shall  go  to  the  gods,  lords  that 
are  absolutely  good,  this,  if  I  can  affirm  any  thing  of  this  kind,  I 
would  certainly  affirm.  And  for  this  reason  I  do  not  take  it  ill  that 
I  am  to  die,  as  otherwise  I  should  do  ;  but  I  am  in  good  hope 
that  there  is  som.ething  remaining  for  those  who  are  dead,  and 
that  itwilj  then  be  much  better  for  good  than  forbad  men."'^ 
The  same  philosopher  afterwards  expressed  himself  still  more 
doubtfully,  and  said,  that  though  he  should  be  mistaken,  he  did 
at  least  gain  thus  much,  that  the  expectation  of  it  made  him  less 
uneasy  while  he  lived,  and  his  error  would  die  with  him  ;  and 
he  concludes  in  the  following  terms  : — "  I  am  going  out  of  the 
world,  and  you  are  to  continue  in  it ;  but  which  of  us  has  the 
better  part,  is  a  secret  to  every  one  but  God."'^ 

What  has  been  said  of  Socrates  may  in  a  great  measure  be  ap- 
plied to  Plato,  the  most  eminent  of  his  disciples ;  but  they  greatly 
weakened  and  obscured  their  doctrine  relative  to  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  by  blending  with  it  that  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls  and  other  fictions,  as  well  as  by  sometimes  expressing  them- 
selves in  a  very  wavering  and  uncertain  manner  concerning  it. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that,  though  there  were  several  sects  of 
philosophers,  who  professed  to  derive  their  original  from  Socrates, 
scarcely  any  of  them  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  the 
doctrine  of  their  schools,  except  Plato  and  his  disciples ;  and 
many  of  these  treated  it  as  absolutely  uncertain. 

Cicero  is  justly  considered  as  among  the  most  eminent  of 
those  philosophers  who  argued  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul; 
yet,  he  laboured  under  the  same  uncertainty  that  distressed  their 
minds.  Though  he  has  treated  the  subject  at  considerable  length, 
and  has  brought  forward  a  variety  of  cogent  arguments  in  behalf 
of  this  doctrine  ;  yet,  after  he  has  spoken  of  the  several  opinions 
concerning  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  soul,  he  says,  "  Which 
of  these  is  true,  God  alone  knows ;  and  which  is  most  probable, 
a  very  great  question."'^  And  he  introduces  one  complaining, 
that,  while  he  was  reading  the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  he  thought  himself  convinced  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  laid 
aside  the  book  and  began  to  reason  with  himself,  his  conviction 
was  gone.  All  which  gave  Seneca  just  occasion  to  say,  that 
"  Immortality,  however  desirable,  was  rather  promised  than 
proved  by  those  great  men."'*  While  the  followers  of  these  great 
philosophers  were  thus  perplexed  with  doubts,  others  of  the  hea- 
then entertained  the  most  gloomy  notions, — imagining  either 
that  they  should  be  removed  from  fine  body  to  another,  and  be 
perpetual  wanderers,  or  contemplating  the  grave-as  their  eternal 
habitation,'^  and  sadly  complaining  that  the  sun  and  stars  could 
set  again,  but  that  man,  when  his  day  was  set,  must  lie  down  in 
deirkness,  and  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep.'' 

'»  Plato,  Phaedon.  (op.  torn.  i.  p.  143.  ed.  Bipont.) 
"  Apol.  Socratis,  in  fine.  (op.  torn.  i.  p.  96.) 

»«  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaest.  lib.  i.  "  Seneca,  ep.  102.   See  also  ep.  117. 

»«  It  is  called  Domus  Aeterna  in  many  inscriptions.   Gruter,  p.  dcclx.  5 
dcc2c.  5.  dccccxiii.  6,  &c. 

'•I  Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt  : 
Nobis,  quum  semel  occidit  brevis  lux, 
Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda.  CatuUtts,  V. 

Ai  «i  T»i  juoexaxsi  ittsf  tvxv  xxntxafrov  oXoonTai, 

H  Tx  xKttifx  <re\ii/»,  to  t'  ivSxKi;  ouXon  avn$ov, 

'Tcepov  «0  ^u)0v7*,  x«(  £ig  crog  xKKo  ^uovji" 

Afiju&i  J'  01  fisyxKot  x«i  y.xf)lef,ot  ti<ro^ot  «vS"p£;,  \ 

■OjrTTOTS   •n-pcDTO)  ^XVaifilv,  aVKHOOl  til  x^o<"  XO<X«, 

EuSofit;  £ii  lixKx  fiXKfiiiv  xrtp/ivx  iiiiypiTov  uTriiov. 

Alas !  the  tender  herbs,  and  flow'ry  tribes, 
Though  crushed  by  winter's  unrelenting  hand, 
Revive  and  rise  when  vernal  zephyrs  call. 
But  we,  the  brave,  the  mighty,  and  tlie  wise, 
Bloom,  flourisji,  fade,  and  fall,— and  then  succeeds 
A  long,  long,  silent,  dark,  oblivious  sleep  ; 
A  sleep,  which  no  propitious  Pow'r  dispels, 
Nor  changing  seasons,  nor  revolving  years. 

Moschus,  Epitaph.  Bion. 

Jortjn's  Discourses  concerning  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  293. 
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(8.)  If  the  pliilosopliera  were  thus  uncertain  concerning 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  tlieir  ideas  were  equally  con- 
fused respecting  the  certainty  of  the  ett^rual  rewarcis  and  pun- 
ishments of  a  future  stale,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body. 

For,  thouj^Ii  the  ports  have  prettily  fancied,  and  have  por- 
trayed, in  hiMUtiful  and  glowing  verse,  the  joys  of  elysium,  or  a 
place  and  state  of  bliss,  and  the  miseries  of  tartarus,  or  hell  ;  and 
though  the  ancient  philosophers  and  legislators  were  sensible  of 
the  importance  to  society  and  also  of  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine 
of  future  punishments,  yet  they  generally  discarded  them  as  vain 
and  superstitious  terrors  ;  and  rejected  the  very  idea  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  as  a  childish  and  senseless  fable.'  Hence, 
in  progress  of  time  they  were  disregarded  and  ridiculed  even 
among  the  vulgar,  who  consequently  had  no  notion  whatever 
concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Their  poets,  it  is  true, 
made  frequent  mention  of  the  ghosts  of  departed  men  appearing 
in  a  visible  fornj,  and  retaining  their  former  shape  in  the  shades 
below  ;  yet  by  these  representations  (if  they  mean  any  thing) 
they  mean  no  more,  than  that  the  soul,  after  this  life,  passes  into 
another  state,  and  is  then  invested  with  a  body  composed  of 
light  a  rial  particles,  altogether  dilferent  from  those  of  which  it 
had  previously  been  composed  ;  but  that  the  gross  matter,  which 
they  saw  laid  in  the  grave  and  turn  to  corruption,  or  which  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  had  been  scat- 
tered in  the  air,  should  ever  be  again  collected  together,  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  revivified ; — of  this  the  most  speculative 
philosophers  never  entertained  the  slightest  conception. 

This  uncertainty  concerning  those  great  and  fundamental 
truths  was  attended  with  fatal  ellects,  both  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice. In  principle,  it  naturally  led  mankind  to  call  in  question 
the  providence,  justice,  and  goodness  of  God,  when  they  observed 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  the  calamities  of  the  righteous, 
without  being  sure  that  either  of  them  should  suH'er  or  be  re- 
warded in  another  state  ;  or  else  to  doubt  whether  there  really 
was  any  essential  difference  between  Virtue  and  Vice,  and  whe- 
ther it  did  not  wholly  depend  upon  the  institution  of  men.  In 
practice,  hope  and  fear  are  the  two  things  which  chiefly  govern 
mankind,  and  influence  them  in  their  actions ;  and  they  must, 
of  course,  govern  and  influence,  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to 
the  certainty  there  is,  that  the  things  feared  and  hoped  for  are 
real,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  assuredly  to  be  expected. 
And  as  the  corrupt  inclinations  of  human  nature  will  overcome 
any  fear,  the  foundation  of  which  is  but  doubtful ;  so  these,  be- 
ing let  loose  and  freed  from  the  apprehension  of  a  future  account, 
will  of  course  carry  men  into  all  manner  of  wickedness.  Nor  is  it 
sufficient  to  say,  that  they  are  under  the  restraint  of  human  laws  ; 
since  it  is  certain,  that  very  great  degrees  of  wickedness  may  be 
both  harboured  in  the  heart,  and  carried  into  execution,  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  that  human  authority  can  do  to  prevent  it.^ 

2.  From  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  which  (we  have 
seen)  prevailed  among  some  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  an- 
tiquity, concerning  those  fundamental  truths,  which  are  the 
f greatest  barriers  of  virtue  and  religion,  it  is  evident  that  the 
leathens  had  no  perfect  scheme  of  moral  rules  for  piety  and 
good  manners.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
philosophers,  they  never  inculcated  the  duty  of  loving  our 
enemies  and  of  forgiving  injuries ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
accounted  revenge  to  be  not  only  lawful,  but  commendable. 
Pride  and  the  love  of  popular  applause  (the  subduing  of 
which  is  the  first  principle  of  true  virtue)  were  esteemed  the 
best  and  greatest  incentives  to  virtue  and  noble  actions; 
suicide  was  regarded  as  the  strongest  mark  of  heroism  :  and 
the  perpetrators  of  it,  instead  of  being  branded  with  infamy, 
were  commended  and  celebrated  as  men  of  noble  minds. 
But  the  interior  acts  of  tlie  soul, — the  adultery  of  the  eye 
and  the  murder  of  the  heart — were  little  regarded.  On  the 
contrary,  the  philosophers  countenanced,  both  by  arguments 
and  example,  the  most  flagitious  practices.  Thus  theft,  as 
is  well  known,  was  permitted  in  Egypt  and  in  Sparta  :3 
Plato'  taught  the  expediency  and  lawfulness  of  exposing 

«  Omnibus  .i  supremo  die  eadem,  quae  ante  primum  :  nee  magis  a  morte 

Bensus  ulhis  aut  corpori,  aut  aniinx,  quam  ante  nalaleui. ....  Pueri- 

liura  ista  delirainentorura,  avidsque  nuaquaiu  desinere  mortalitalis  com- 
menta  sunt.  Siinilis  et  de  asservandis  corj)oribiis  homlnutn  ac  rcvivi- 
Bcendi  prruuissa  Deinocrlto  vanilas Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  55. 

Neque  eniin  assentior  iis,  qui  hmc  nuper  disserere  cceperunt,  cum  cor- 
poribus  siuml  aminos  interire,  atque  omnia  morte  deled.  Cicero,  de  Ami- 
citi:l.  c.  3.  • 

>  Bp.  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  Letter  ii.  fvol.  iv.  p.  105.  of  Bp.  Ran- 
dolph's Enchiridion  Theologieum,  Oxford,  1792.) 

»  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.     PUilarch.  in  Lycurgo. 

*  Plato  de  R.?publica,  lib.  v.  At  Rome,  infanticide  was  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  Romulus ;  and  this  horrid  practice  was  approved  both'by  Plutarch 
andSeneca.  Sec  Jonkin's  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  v.  521.  At 


children  in  particular  cases ;  and  Aristotle,  also,  of  abortion.* 
The  exposure  of  infants,  atid  the  putting  to  death  of  chil- 
dren who  were  weak  or  imnerfect  in  form,  was  allowed  at 
Sparta  by  Lycurgus  ■/'  at  Atnens,  the  great  seat  and  nursery 
of  philosophers,  the  women  were  treated  and  disposed  of  as 
slaves/  and  it  was  enacted  that  "  infants,  which  appeared  to 
be  maimed,  should  either  be  killed  or  exposed;  »  and  that 
"  the  Athenians  might  lawfully  invade  and  enslave  any  peo- 
ple, who,  in  their  opinion,  were  fit  to  be  made  slaves."* 
The  infamous  traffic  in  human  blood  was  permitted  to  its 
utmost  extent:  and,  on  certain  occasions,  the  owners  of 
slaves  had  full  permission  to  kill  them.  Among  the  Romans, 
masters  had  an  absolute  power  over  their  slaves,  whom 
they  might  scourge  or  put  to  death  at  pleasure;'^  and  this 
right  was  exercised  with  such  cruelty,  especially  in  the  cor- 
rupt ages  of  the  reptiblic,  that  laws  were  made,  at  different 
times,  in  order  to  restrain  it.  Death  was  the  common  pun- 
ishment; but,  for  certain  crimes,  slaves  were  branded  on  the 
forehead,  and  sometimes  were  compelled  to  carry  a  piece  of 
wood  (called  furca)  round  their  necks  wherever  they  went. 
When  punished  capitally,  they  were  commonly  crucified." 
liy  the  Roman  laws,  a  slave  could  not  bear  testimony  with- 
out undergoing  the  rack ;  and  if  the  master  of  a  family  were 
slain  in  his  own  house,  all  his  domestic  slaves  were  liable  to 
be  put  to  death,  though  their  innocence  was  ever  so  manifest.'* 
For  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  especially  of  slaves, 
no  provision  whatever  was  made.  By  the  Romans,  who 
kept  them  in  great  numbers,  they  were  most  inhumanly  ne- 
glected, their  masters  turned  them  out  of  doors  when  sick, 
and  sent  them  to  an  island  in  the  river  Tiber,  where  they  left 
them  to  be  cured  by  the  fabled  god  yEsculapius,  who  had  a 
temple  there.  Some  masters,  indeed,  were  so  cniel  that  they 
killed  them  when  they  were  sick;  but  this  barbarity  was 
checked  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  decreed  that  those 
who  put  their  slaves  to  death  should  be  punished  as  mur- 
derers ;  and  also  that  such  sick  slaves  as  M-ere  turned  out  by 
their  masters,  should  have  their  liberty  if  they  recovered.'^ 
Customary  swearing  was  commended,  if  not  by  the  precepts, 
yet  by  the  example  of  the  best  moralists  among  the  heatlien 
philosophers,  particularly  Socrates,  Plato,  Seneca,  and  the 
Emperor  Julian,  in  whose  works  numerous  oaths  by  Jupiter, 
Hercules,  the  Sun,  and  other  deities,  are  very  frequent.  The 
gratification  of  the  sensual  appetites,  and  of  tlie  most  unna- 
tural lusts,  was  openly  taurrnt  and  allowed.  Aristippus 
maintained,  that  it  was  lawftol  for  a  wise  man  to  steal,  com- 
mit adultery,  and  sacrilege,  when  opportunity  offered  :  for  that 
none  of  these  actions  were  naturally  evil,  setting  aside  the 
vulgar  opinion,  which  was  introduced  by  silly  and  illiterate 

Seople ;  and  that  a  wise  man  might  publicly  gi'atify  his  libi- 
inous  propensities." 
Corresponding  with  such  principles  was  the  moral  conduct 
of  the  ancients — the  most  distinguished  philosophers  and 
heroes  not  excepted,  Avhose  lives  are  recorded  by  Plutarch  in  a 
manner  the  most  favourable  to  their  reputation.   Many  of  them 

Rome  a  new-bom  infant  was  not  held  legitimate,  unless  the  father,  or  in  his 
absence  some  person  for  him,  lifted  it  up  from  the  ground  (terra  lerassel), 
and  placed  it  on  his  bosom.  Hence  the  phrase  tollere  filium,  to  educate, 
non  tollere,  to  expose.  But  even  when  Ins  children  were  grown  up,  their 
father  niiglit  imprison,  scourge,  send  them  bound  to  woi-k  in  the  country, 
and  also  put  them  to  death  by  any  punishment  he  pleased,  if  they  deserved 
it.     Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  47.  5lh  edit. 

'  Arislot.  Polit.  lib.  vii.  c.  17.  «  Tercnt.  Ilecyra. 

■>  In  republican  Athens,  man  was  every  thing,  and  women  nothing. 
"  Women  were  literally  the  serfs  of  the  family  inheritance,  whether  that 
inheritance  consisted  in  land  or  money  ;  they  were  made,  with  other  pro- 
perty, the  subject  of  testamentary  bequest  (Demosth.  1.  Orat.  contra  .\pho- 
Dum.  Id.  contra Stephanum,  Orat.  1.);  and,  whatever  dqlights  heirship  might 
convey  to  an  Athenian  lady,  freedom  of  person  or  inclination  was  not 
among  the  numlDer :  single  or  wedded,  she  became,  by  the  mere  acquisi- 
tion of  property,  at  the  mercy  of  the  nearest  male  relation  in  succession  : 
she  could  be  brought  from  the  dull  solitude  of  the  gynecceum,  to  become 
an  unwilling  bride  ;  or  she  could  be  torn  from  the  object  of  her  wedded 
affection,  to  form  new  ties  with  perhaps  the  most  disagreeable  of  mankind. 
And  if,  under  any  of  these  circumstances,  nature  became  more  powerful 
than  virtue,  hfe  was  the  penalty  paid  for  the  transgression."  (Quarterljr 
Review,  vol.  xxix.  p.  327.) 

8  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  vii.  c.  17.  '  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 

«o  The  celebrated  censor,  Cato,  was  a  bad  master  to  his  imfortunafe 
slaves,  whom  ho  never  failed  to  correct  with  leathern  thongs,  if  they  were 
rcuiiss  in  their  attendance  at  any  entertainments  which  he  gave  to  his  friends, 
or  liad  suffered  any  thing  to  be  spoiled.  lie  contrived  means  to  raise 
quarrels  among  them,  and  to  keep  them  at  variance,  ever  suspecting  and 
fearing  some  bad  consequence  from  their  unanimity ;  and  when  any  of 
them  were  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  he  gave  them  a  formal  trial,  and  in  the 
presence  of  their  fellow  slaves  put  them  to  death.  Plutarch  in  Catone. 
(Vitae,  torn.  ii.  pp.  355,  3.56.  Ed.  Briani.) 

"  Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  219,  220. 

«»  Digest,  lib.  xxix.  Tit.  v.  lib.  xxxv.  Tit.  xi.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that 
when  Pedanius  Secundus,  prefect  of  the  city  of  Rome,  was  assassinated 
by  a  slave,  all  the  slaves  in  his  family  (four  hundred  in  number)  were  put 
to  death.  Annal.  lib.  xiv.  c.  42—44.  vol.  ii.  pp.  140—142.  edit.  Bipont.  See 
also  Plinv,  Epist.  lib.  viii.  ep.  14. 

'»  Suetonius  in  Claudio,.c.  2-5.  i«  Diogenes  Laert.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  S  4. 
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it  is  true,  entertained  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  possessed  a 
large  portion  of  patriotism.  But  these  were  not  morulUi/,  if 
by  that  term  we  are  to  understand  such  dispositions  of  the 
mind  as  are  right,  fit,  and  amiable.  Their  nense  of  honour 
was  not  of  that  kind  which  made  them  scorn  to  do  evil; 
but,  like  the  false  honour  of  modern  duellists,  consisted  mere- 
ly in  a  dread  of  disgrace.  Hence  many  of  them  not  only 
pleaded  for  self-murder  (as  Cicero,  Seneca,'  and  others,) 
but  carried  about  with  them  the  means  of  destruction,  of 
which  they  made  use  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
adversaries,  as  Demosthenes,  Cato,  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
others  did.  And  their  patriotism,  generally  speaking,  ope- 
rated not  merely  in  the  preservation  of  their  country,  but  in 
endeavours  to  extend  and  aggrandize  it  at  the  expense  of 
other  nations:  it  was  a  patriotism  inconsistent  with  justice 
and  good-will  to  mankind.  Truth  was  but  of  small  account 
among  many,  even  of  the  best  heathens;  for  they  taught 
that  on  many  occasions,  a  lie  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  truth 
itself!''  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  unlimited  gratifica- 
tion of  their  sensual  appetites,  and  the  commission  of  unna- 
tural crimes,  was  common  even  among  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  philosophy,  and  was  practised  even  by  Socrates 
himself,  "  whose  morals"  (a  living  opposer  of  revelation  has 
the  effrontery  to  assert)  "  exceed  any  thing  in  the  Bible,  for 
they  were  free  from  vice  !" — "  The  most  notorious  vices," 
says  Quinctilian,  speaking  of  the  philosophers  of  his  time, 
"  are  screened  under  that  name  ;  and  they  do  not  labour  to 
maintain  the  character  of  philosophers  by  virtue  and  study, 
but  conceal  the  most  vicious  lives  under  an  austere  look  and 
singularity  of  dress."^ 

There  were  indeed  some  few  philosophers,  who  cherished 
better  principles,  and  inculcated,  comparatively,  purer  tenets  ; 
but  their  instructions  were  very  defective,  ana  they  were 
never  able  to  reform  the  world,  or  to  keep  any  number  of 
men  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  Their  precepts  were  delivered 
to  their  own  immediate  pupils,  and  not  to  the  lower  orders 
of  people,  who  constitute  the  great  mass  of  society.  Con- 
cerning these,  indeed,  the  Stoics  gave  themselves  no  trouble, 
but  seem  to  have  considered  them  as  little  better  than  beasts. 
Further,  the  ethical  systems  of  the  philosophers  were  too  re- 
fined for  the  common  people ;  their  discourses  on  subjects 
of  morality  being  rather  nice  and  subtle  disputations  than 
useful  instructions ;  and  even  those  things,  of  which  the 
philosophers  were  not  only  certain  themselves,  but  which 
tiiey  were  also  able  to  prove  and  explain  to  others  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  and  plainness  (such  as  are  the  most  obvious 
and  necessary  duties  of  life),  they  had  not  sufficient  autho- 
rity to  enforce  in  practice.  The  truths,  which  they  proved 
by  speculative  reason,  wanted  some  still  more  sensible  au- 
thority to  support  them,  and  render  them  of  more  force  and 
efficacy  in  practice ;  and  the  precepts  which  they  delivered, 
however  reasonable  and  fit  to  be  obeyed,  were  destitute  of 
weight,  and  were  only  the  precepts  of  men.*  They  could 
press  their  precepts  only  by  temporal  motives.  They  could 
not  invigorate  trie  patience,- excite  the  industry,  stimulate 
the  hopes,  or  touch  the  consciences  of  their  hearers,  by  dis- 

»  Spneca  pleads  for  suicide  in  the  following  terms:  "If  thy  mind  be 
melancholy,  and  in  misery,  thou  mayest  put  a  period  to  this  wretched  con- 
dition. Wlierever  thou  lookest,  there  is  an  end  to  ft.  See  that  precipice  ; 
there  thou  mayest  have  liijerty.  Seest  tliou  that  sea,  that  liver,  that  well? 
Liberty  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  That  little  tree?  Freedom  hangs  upon  it. 
Thy  own  neclc,  thy  own  throat,  may  be  a  refuge  to  thee  from  such  servi- 
tude ;  yea,  every  vein  of  thy  body."    De  Ir:"i,  lib.  iii.  c.  15. 

»  Dr.  Wliitby  has  collected  many  maxims  of  the  most  eminent  heathen 
sages,  in  corroboration  of  the  fact  above  stated.  The  following  examples 
are  taken  from  his  note  on  Eph.  iv.  25.  : — 

Kpeirroi.  Ki  eKirixt  -^iuSai  ji  uKifSi;  nxr.tiv. — A  lie  is  better  than  a  hurt/id 
truth.— Menander. 

To  yxf  xyxitiv  xpiiTTOi.  £5-1  rijf  aK-i^tix;. — Good  IS  belter  than  truth. — 
Proclus. 

E..  j:<  yr^p  T4  J=i  x»i  AfuJo;  \iy«rixi  Ktyi<T^i.—  When  telling  a  lie  will 
be  profitable,  let  it  be  told. — Darius  in  Herodotus,  lib.  iii.  c.  G2. 

He  may  lie,  who  knows  how  to  do  it,  iv  Siovti  x:«i()ai,  in^a  suitable  time. 
Plato  apud  Slobneum.  Serin.  12. 

There  is  nothing  decorous  in  truth,  but  when  it  is  profitable :  Yea,  some- 
times «:/..  viuJo,- ...,„io-£v  .t..jp„CT=u;  xx.  T'x/.HJ£.-  iiKxi/iv.— Truth  is  hurt- 
ful, and  lying  is  projilable  to  men.     Maximu.s  Tyrius,  Diss.  3.  p.  29. 

To  countenance  this  practice.  Dr.  Whitby  remarks,  that  both  Plato  (de 
B'^p.  hb,  ii.  p.  U07.  and  lib  iii.  p.  611.)  and  the  Stoics  (Stobaeus  de  Sloicis, 
tom.  i.  lib.  ii.  lit.  iv.  §  4.  and  Eclogse.  p.  183.)  seemed  to  h;ive  Iramod  a  Jesuit- 
ical  distinction  between  lying  in  words,  and  with  an  assent  to  an  untruth, 
which  they  c;dled  lying  in  the  soul.  The  first  they  allowed  to  an  enemy  in 
prospect  of  advantage,  and  for.  many  other  dispensations  in  this  'life. 
That  is,  their  wise  man  may  tell  a  lie,  craftily  and  for  gain  ;  but  he  must 
not  einbrric-e  a  falsehoorl  throu'.ih  ignorance,  or  assent  loan  untruth. 

=  Quinctilian,  Inst.  Orat.  Pi-oem. 

*  Quid  ergo?  nihilne  illi  [philosophi]  simile  prtecipiunt?  Imo  permulta 
et  ad  verum  frequenter  accedunt.  Spd  nihil  ponderis  habent  ilia  prEe- 
cepta;  quia  sunt  humana,  et  auctoritate  majori,  id  est,  divina  ilia  carent. 
Nemo  igitur  credit ;  quia  lam  se  hominem  putat  esse  qui  audit,  quam  est 
Ule  qui  praecipit.    Lacuntii  Institutiones,  lib.  iii.  c.  27. 


playing  the  awful  prospects  of  eternity.  And  if  now,  even 
arguments,  founded  upon  the  sublime  views  of  a  future 
state,  are  often  found  insufficient  to  recommend  religion  and 
morality,  what  hopes  could  thei/  have  of  raising  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  multitude  "? 

Hence,  the  wisest  instructions  of  the  philosophers  were 
unable  to  effect  any  remarkable  change  in  the  minds  and 
lives  of  any  considerable  number  of  men ;  or  to  make  thera 
willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  as  the 
disciples  and  followers  of  Christ  are  known  to  have  done. 
In  speculation,  indeed,  it  may  perhaps  seem  possible,  that 
the  precepts  of  the  philosophers  might  at  least  be  sufficient 
to  reform  men's  lives  for  the  future ,-  but,  in  experience  and 
practice,  it  has  appeared  impossible  for  philosophy  to  reform 
mankind  effectually,  without  the  assistance  of  some  higher 
principle.  In  fact,  the  philosophers  never  did  or  could  effect 
any  remarkable  change  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  men,  such 
as  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  his  aposth  s  undeniably  did 
produce.  The  wisest  and  most  sensiule  of  the  philosophers 
themselves  have  not  been  backward  to  complain,  that  they 
found  the  understandings  of  men  so  dark  and  beclouded, 
their  wills  so  biassed  and  inclined  to  evil,  their  passions  so 
outrageous  and  rebellious  against  reason,  that  they  considered 
the  rules  and  laws  of  right  reason  as  very  difficult  to  be 
practised,  and  they  entertained  very  little  hope  of  ever  being 
able  to  persuade  the  world  to  submit  to  them.  In  short, 
they  confessed,  that  human  nature  was  strangely  corrupted ; 
and  they  acknowledged  this  corruption  to  be  a  disease,  of. 
the  true  cause  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  for  which 
they  could  not  find  out  a  sufficient  remedy  :  so  that  the  great 
duties  of  religion  were  laid  down  by  them  as  matters  of 
speculation  and  dispute,  rather  than  as  rules  of  action  ;  and 
they  were  not  so  much  urged  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men,  as  proposed  to  their  admiration.  In  short,  the  heathen 
philosophy  was  every  way  defective  and  erroneous :  and, 
if  there  were  any  thing  really  commenduhle  in  it,  it  was  owing 
to  traces  and  scattered  portions  of  the  revelations  contained 
in  the  Scriptures,  with  which  the  philosophers  had  become 
acquainted  through  various  channels. 

Further,  if  from  the  principles  and  practices  that  obtained 
in  private  lifip,  we  ascend  to  those  which  influenced  the  go- 
vernments of  the  ancient  heathen  nations,  we  shall  find  that 
the  national  spirit,  which  was  cherished  by  their  different 
states,  was  every  where  of  an  exceptionable  character.  Thus 
"  the  eastern  sovereigns  aimed,  with  unbounded  ambition,  at 
the  establishment  and  extension  of  despotic  power ;  ruling, 
excepting  in  a  few  instances,  with  capricious  tyranny  and 
licentious  indulgence,  while  their  prostrate  subjects  were 
degraded  and  trampled  down  like  the  mire  in  the  streets,  and 
rendered  base,  superstitious,  and  vile  in  manners  and  con- 
duct. The  Grecian  states  cherished  a  love  of  freedom,  and 
a  generous  ardour  for  noble  actions  ;  but  they  rarely  mani- 
fested a  respect  for  justice  in  their  contests  with  other  na- 
tions, and  little  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity ;  while,  in 
the  internal  regulations  of  their  governments,  they  seldom 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  moderation  and  equity.  Their 
distinguished  men  excited  jealousy  and  commotions  by  am- 
bition ;  and  the  general  classes  of  the  community  exhibited 
a  spirit  of  base  ingratitude  towards  their  benefactors,  an  un- 
generous suspicion  of  their  most  virtuous  rulers,  and  a  hatred 
of  all  who  were  raised  to  distinction  by  pre-eminent  quali- 
ties. They  calumniated  those  who  were  most  entitled  to 
praise,  and  banished  men  whose  talents  did  honour  to  the 
periods  in  which  they  lived,  and  who  have  transmitted  the 
fame  of  their  several  countries  to  distant  times,  persecuting 
to  expulsion  and  death  those  whose  justice  and  wisdom 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  The 
Romans  professed  to  oppose  tyranny,  and  to  spare  those  sub- 
jected to  their  power  ;  but  their  object  was  universal  domi- 
nion. They  displayed  the  virtues  of  a  stern  and  military  peo- 
ple in  rising  to  eminence,  and  particularly  a  noble  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  the  public  interest ;  but  their  lusts  engen- 
dered unceasing  wars,  and  their  internal  state  was  disturbed 
and  agitated  with  contests  for  an  agrarian  equality  whicli 
never  could  exist,  and  with  tumults  of  factious  men  clamour- 
ing for  freedom,  while  they  promoted  sedition,  and  aimed  at 
exorbitant  power.  Dissension  and  civil  wars  at  length  sub- 
jected them  to  imperial  authority,  which  soon  degenerated 
into  the  despoflsra  of  men,  raised  by  military  caprice  to  a 
short-lived  and  precari:ous  power,  or  brought  forward  by  the 
chance  of  revolutions ;  while  the  empire  was  shaken  by  in- 
ternal enemies,  or  sunk,  in  its  decline,  into  feebleness  and 
decay.    The  laws  of  nations  were  not  established  upon  any 
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foundation  comnipnsumte  with  the  importance  of  their  ob- 
jects; they  wcro  ill  defined  and  little  rospcotud.  War,  par- 
ticularly in  its  earliest  periods,  was  little  bettor  than  pilld<(e 
and  piracy.'  A  respect  lur  hf^ralds  and  ambassadors,^  and 
for  the  claims  of  tlie  vanquished,  was  often  violated."'' 

3.  Lastly,  if  we  advert  to  the  pagan  nations  of  the  present 
age,  we  learn  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  voyagers  and 
travellers,  as  well  as  from  those  who  have  resided  for  any 
considerable  time  among  tliem,  that  they  are  immersed  in 
the  grossest  ignorance  and  idolatry,  and  that  their  religious 
doctrme  and  practices  are  e(uially  corru])t. 

Thus,  in  'lartary,  the  Philipninc  islands,  and  among  the 
savage  nations  of  Africa,  the  oDJiiCts  of  worship  are  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  the  four  elements,  and  serpcMits  ;  at  Ton- 
quin,  the  sever.d  (piarters  of  the  earth  ;  in  Guinea,  birds, 
lishcs,  and  even  mountains;  and  almost  every  where,  evil 
spirito.  Together  with  idolatrous  worship,  sorcery,  divina- 
tion, and  magic,  almost  universally  prevail.  Among  their 
religious  tenets,  we  may  notice  that,  in  Tartary,  they  believe 
in  two  o-ods,  one  of  heaven,  the  other  of  the  earth ;  in  Japan, 
they  hoTd  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  gods,  and  that  demons 
are  to  be  feared ;  in  Formosa,  that  several  gods  preside  over 
the  several  (juarters  of  tlie  earth,  one  of  wiiom  is  paramount 
above  the  rest,  attaining  his  supremacy  by  passing  through 
a  multitude  of  bodies ;  the  Tartars  and  American  Lidians 
believe  in  the  transmigration  of  human  souls  into  the  bodies 
of  beasts,  and  (as  many  African  tribes  also  believe)  that  the 
souls  of  men  after  death  require  meat,  drink,  and  other  ac- 
commodations of  this  life.  Correspondino-  with  such  prin- 
ciples, are  the  moral  conduct  of  these,  and  indeed  of  almost 
all  pagan  nations.  Polygamy,  divorce  at  the  caprice  of  the 
husband,  and  infanticide,  are  nearly  universal.  Amon^  many 
of  the  African  tribes,  as  well  as  in  America,  cannibalism 
prevails ;  and  almost  every  where,  human  lives  are  sacri- 
ficed at  the  caprice  of  a  tyrannical  sovereign.'  Many  of 
these  nations  are  yet  in  the  deepest  barbarism ;  but  if  we 
advert  to  the  actual  state  of  Hindostan  and  of  China,  which 
countries  have  been  highly  celebrated  for  their  progress  in 
the  useful  arts,  we  shall  lind  that  they  are  equally  ignorant 
of  the  true  object  of  worship,  and  equally  immoral  in  pri- 
vate life. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, is  atlirmed  to  have  originally  recognised  but  one 
supreme  God."  But  whatever  may  be  found  in  the  Vedas, 
or  bC/OKs  by  them  accounted  sacred,  implying  the  unity  of 
God,  is  completely  disfigured  and  lost  in  the  multitude  of 
deities  or  idols  associated  with  him ;  and  in  the  endless  su- 
perstitions into  which  the  Hindoo  worship  has  deo;enerated, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  authentic  history.  In  Hindo- 
st  m,  indeed,  the  polytheism  is  of  the  grossest  kind,  not  fewer 
than  Ihrce  hundred  and  thirty  millons  of  deities  claimino"  the 
adoration  of  their  worshippers : — rites  the  most  impure, — 
^penances  the  most  toilsome, — almost  innumerable  modes  of 
self-torture,  as  various  and  extraordinary  in  kind  as  a  dis- 
torted fancy  can  suggest,  and  as  exquisite  in  de^ee  as  human 
nature  can  sustain, — the  burning  or  burying  ot  widows,  in- 
fanticide, the  immersion  of  the  sick  or  dying  in  the  Ganges, 
and  self-devotement  to  destruction  by  the  idol  Juggernaut, 
are  among  the  horrid  practices  that  flow  from  the  system  of 
idolatry  established  among  them,  and  which  are  exceeded  in 
folly  or  ferocity  by  none  to  which  paganism  has  given  birth. 
The  manifest  efl'ects  of  this  system  are,  an  immersion  into 
the  grossest  moral  darkness,  and  a  universal  corruption  of 
manners.  The  Hindoo  is  taught  that  the  image  which  he 
beholds  is  really  God,  and  the  heaviest  judgments  are  de- 
nounced against  him,  if  he  dare  to  suspect  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.'  In  the 
apprehensions  of  the  people  in  general,  the  idols  are  real 
deities  :  they  occupy  the  place  of  God,  and  receive  that  ho- 
mage, fear,  service,  and  honour  which  the  Almighty  Crea- 
tor so  justly  claims.  The  government  of  God  is  subverted, 
together  with  all  tlic  moral  etfects  arising  from  the  knowledge 
of  his  perfections  and  his  claims  upon  his  rational  creatures. 

1  Homer  and  TImcydiiles,  lib.  i.  and  Justin,  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 

»  Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  133. 

'  Bp.  Gniy  on  llie  Connection  between  the  S.^cred  Wrilinss  and  the 
Literaiuie  of  Jewish  and  Ueallien  Autliors,  Sec.  vol.  i.  pp  217,  213.  iiO. 

*  Hen  MlMar's  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vii. 
pp.  197 — .'^37. 

»  See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  172.,  where  the  same  thing  is  asserted 
of  ilie  faiili  of  ttie  Arabs  and  Tartars.  See  also  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Sketch 
of  the  Silvlis,  p  147.,  where  the  Hindoos  are  said  to  have  degenerated  from 
a  worship,  oriuinally  pure,  into' idolatry  ;  though  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  ad- 
mitted in  <i  note,  •'  that  the  most  ancient  Hindoos,  though  they  adored  God, 
xeoTshipped  the  sun  and  elements." 

■*  Asiat.  Researches,  vol  viii.  pp.  297,  298. 


There  are,  it  is  true,  eastern  maxims  of  morality,  which  per- 
haps are  not  inferior  to  the  purest  doctrines  of  the  Greeks 
and  Itomans  ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  have 
examined  them,  that  they  have  many  points  of  resemblance 
even  to  Christian  morality.'"  But,  in  consequence  of  the 
total  want  of  authority  (common  to  them  with  all  other  hea- 
then nations),  either  to  enforce  what  is  pure  in  their  morality, 
or  to  emancipate  the  people  from  the  most  inveterate  and 
detestable  usages,  tlu;  Hindoos  present  to  us  all  the  same 
inherent  di^fects  which  characterize  the  morality  of  the  an- 
cient western  heathens.  Institutions  of  a  most  malignant 
nature  exist  among  them,  by  which  the  superior  and  privi- 
li'ged  orders  are  enabled  to  keep  the  people  in  perpetual  igno- 
rance and  slavery ;  and  to  exclude  them  for  ever  from  the 
comforts,  the  duties,  and  even  the  society  of  their  fellows. 
Hence  the  universal  characteristics  of  the  Hindoos  are,  ha- 
bitual disregard  of  truth,  pride,  tyranny,  theft,  falsehood, 
deceit,  conjugal  infidelity,  filial  disobedience,  ingratitude 
(the  Hindoos  have  no  word  expressive  of  thanks),  a  litigious 
spirit,  perjury,'^  treachery,  covetousness,  gaming,  servility, 
hatred,  revenge,'-*  cruelty,  private  murder,  the  destruction  of 
illegitimate  children,  particularly  by  procuring  abortion  (not 
few(!r  than  ten  thousand  children  are  computed  to  be  thus 
murdered  in  the  single  province  of  Bengal  every  month^, 
and  want  of  tenderness  and  compassion  to  the  poor,  the  sicK, 
and  the  dying.'" 

The  religious  and  moral  state  of  China,  though  less  de- 
graded than  that  of  the  Hindoos,  is  deplorable,  notwithstand- 
ing its  boasted  superiority  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the 
wisdom  of  its  institutions.  Religion,  as  a  system  of  divine 
worship,  as  piety  towards  God,  and  as  holding  forth  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  among 
the  Chinese.  They  have  no  sabbatical  institution,  no  con- 
gregational worship,  no  external  forms  of  devotion,  petition, 
or  thanksgiving  to  the  Supreme  Being :  the  emperor,  and  he 
alone, — being  high-priest,  and  the  only  individual  who  stands 
between  heaven  and  the  people,  having  the  same  relation  to 
the  former  that  the  latter  are  supposed  to  bear  to  him, — per- 
forms the  sacred  duties  according  to  the  ancient  ritual,  and 
at  certain  fixed  periods ;  but  the  people  have  no  concern  with 
them.  All  ranks,  from  the  emperor  downwards,  are  full  of 
absurd  superstitions,  and  worsnip  a  multitude  of  imaginary 
deities.  Most  of  the  forms  of  mythology,  which  make  any 
figure  in  the  page  of  history,  now  exist  in  China.  The  Chi- 
nese have  gods  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  subterraneous — gods 
of  the  hills,  of  the  valleys,  of  the  woods,  of  the  districts, 
of  the  families,  of  the  shop,  and  of  the  kitchen  ! — gods, 
that  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the  thunder,  the  rain,  the 
fire ;  over  tne  grain,  over  diseases,  births,  and  deaths ;  theii 
idols  are  silver  and  gold,  wood  and  stone,  and  clay,  carved 
or  molten.  Altars  are  erected  on  the  high  hills,  in  the  troves, 
and  under  the  green  trees ;  and  idols  are  set  up  at  tlie  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  on  the  sides  of  the  highways,  on  the 
banks  of  canals,  in  boats  and  in  ships.  Astrology,  divina- 
tion, geomancy,  and  necromancy  every  where  prevail :  charms 
and  spells  every  one  possesses.  The  absurd  notion  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  into  other  bodies  is  universal ;  and 
other  articles  of  faith  prevail  amon^  them,  as  various  as  the 
modes  of  worship  ;  in  all  which  the  people  appear  to  be 
rather  actuated  by  the  dread  of  evil  in  this  life,  than  by  the 
fear  of  punishment  in  another.  The  duties  which  they  per- 
form are  more  with  a  view  to  appease  an  angry  deity,  and 
avert  impending  calamities^  than  irom  any  hope  of  obtaining 
a  positive  good.  They  rather  consult  or  inquire  of  their  ^ods 
what  may  happen,  than  petition  them  to  grant  it,  for  a  Chi 
nese  can  scarcely  be  said  to  pray.  He  is  grateful  when  the 
eveht  proves  favourable  to  his  wishes,  petulant  and  peevish 

'  See  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  iv.  pp.  166,  167. 

8  "  False  witnesses  may  be  obtained  in  every  place,  on  the  slightest 
notice,  and  for  a  mere  trille.  Their  price  varies  in  different  zillahs:  in 
some  si.vteen  nmy  be  had  for  a  iiipce,  in  others  ten  ;  but  four  annas  each 
is  what  no  true  son  of  the  trade  was  ever  known  to  refuse  in  the  interior; 
and  at  this  rate  any  number  may  be  coliected,  to  testify  lo  facts  they  never 
witnessed."  Essays  relative  lo  the  habits,  Ac.  of  the  Hindoos,  pp.  316, 
317.     London,  18-33,  Svo. 

»  Where  other  revensie  for  a  supposed  injury  is  not  in  their  power,  they 
are  known  to  destroy  themselves,  expressly  in  order  that  the  guilt  of  their 
death  may  rest  upon  their  enemies  ;  and  in  the  hope,  that,  in  the  process 
of  the  metempsychosis  (to  which  they  give  implicit  credit),  they  may  have 
more  speedy  opportunity  of  wreaking  their  full  vengeance  on  the  olTender. 
This  custom  is  called  Dhurna.     See  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  337. 

»o  See  Ward's  History,  Literature,  and  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  4  vols. 
Svo.  where  the  facts  above  noticed  are  fully  detailed  See  also  Dr.  Bucha- 
nan's Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  and  especially  Mr.  Charles  Grant's 
"Observations  on  the  State  of  Society  among  tlie  Asiatic  Subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  particularly  with  respect  to  morals,  andon  the  means  of  improving 
it,"  in  vol.  X.  of  the  Reports  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1812—1813).  Tit. 
East  India  Company,  Fourth  Part. 
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with  his  gods  when  it  is  adverse.  Though  some  individual 
instances  of  inteirrity  have  occurred  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
Chinese  with  Europeans,  yet  their  ^e«e/-a/ cliaracter  is  that 
of  fraud,  lyin^,  and  hypocrisy.  Polygamy  universally  pre- 
vails, as  also  the  cruel  practice  of  exposing  infants  to  perish, 
not  fewer  than  nine  thousand  of  whom  are  computed  to  be 
annually  destroyed  at  Pekin,  dixd  the  same  number  in  the 
rest  of  the  empire.' 

Nor  is  the  case  materially  different  with  the  Mohamme- 
dans. Though  their  religion  includes  the  acknowled^ent 
of  one  living  and  true  God ;  yet,  rejecting  the  Messiah,  and 
attaching  themselves   to    a  sanguinary  and  lascivious  im- 

f)ostor,  It  produces  no  good  effect  upon  their  morals,  but 
eaves  them  under  the  dominion  of  barbarity  and  voluptu- 
ousness. These  and  similar  instances  of  corruption  in  wor- 
ship, doctrine,  and  practice,  which  have  prevailed  and  still 
exist  in  the  heathen  world,  iully  prove  the  utter  insufficiency 
of  natural  reason  to  be  a  guide  in  religion ;  and  also  show 
into  what  monstrous  opinions  and  practices  whole  nations 
may  be  led,  where  that  is  their  guide,  without  any  help  from 
revelation.  Nor  will  it  diminish  the  force  of  this  argument, 
to  say,  that  these  instances  of  corruption  are  owing  to  an 
undue  use  of  their  reason,  or  that  the  measure  of  reason, 
possessed  by  the  heathen  nations,  is  low  and  imperfect; 
since  they  are  sufficiently  skilful  in  whatever  concerns  their 
political  or  personal  interests,  in  the  arts  of  annoying  their 
neighbours,  and  defending  themselves  against  incursions,  in 
forming  alliances  for  their  defence,  and  conducting  the  or- 
dinary affairs  of  life  according  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  their  several  countries.  Nor  are  the  absurdities  in  re- 
ligion, which  are  found  among  the  modern  heathen  nations, 
greater  than  those  which  (we  have  already  seen) 2  existed 
among  the  polished  nations  of  anti(juity  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Gospel :  which  are  a  joint  proof  that  no  age  or 
country,  whether  rude  or  civilized,  instructed  or  uninstruct- 
ed,  infected  or  uninfected  with  plenty  or  luxury,  is  or  can 
be  secured  by  mere  natural  reason  against  falling  into  the 
grossest  errors  and  corruptions  in  religion ;  and,  consequently, 
tliat  all  mankind  stand  in  need  of  a  divine  revelation  to  maice 
known  to  them  the  will  of  God,  and  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions which  they  owe  to  their  Creator. 

V.  Notwithstanding  these  important /ads,  and  regardless 
of  the  confessions  of  the  most  distinguished  ancient  philo- 
sophers of  their  need  of  a  revelation,  it  is  objected  by  many 
in  our  own  times,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  one ;  that 
the  book  of  nature  is  the  only  book  to  be  studied ;  and  that 
philosophy  and  right  reason  are  sufficient  to  instruct  and  to 
preserve  men  in  their  duty. 

Answer  1 .  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  (without  considering  at  present  what  evidence 
and  authority  they  possess)  have  had  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  men,  than  all  the  reasonings  of  the  philoso- 
phers :  and  though  modern  opposers  of  revelation  ascribe 
the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  heathen,  not  to  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  light  of  reason,  but  to  their  non-improve- 
ment of  that  light ;  yet,  if  this  were  true,  it  would  not  prove 
that  there  is  no  need  of  a  revelation,  because  it  is  certain  that 
the  philosophers  wanted  some  higher  assistance  than  that 
of  reason. 

Answer  2.  With  regard  to  the  pretences  of  modern  deists, 
it  is  be  observed  that  almost  all  men,  where  the  Scriptures 
have  been  unknown,  have  in  every  age  been  gross  idola- 
ters ;  the  few  exceptions  that  have  existcil,  being  in  general 
a  kind  of  atheistical  philosophers.  Deists,  properly  so  called, 
are  chiefly  found  in  Christian  countries,  in  the  later  ages, 
since  Christianity  has  extensively  prevailed  over  idolatry,^ 

«  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  article 
China.  Barrow's  Travels  in  Chinji,  pp.  418— 487.  Milne's  Retrospect  of 
the  Protestant  Mission  to  China,  pp.  29,  30. 

»  See  pp.  16,  17.  supra. 

»The  name  of  Deists,  as  applied  to  those. who  are  no  friends  to  revealed 
religion,  is  said  to  have  been  first  assumed,  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  by  smne  gentlemen  in  France  and  Italy,  who  were  willing 
to  cover  their  opposition  to  the  Christian  revelation  by  a  more  honourable 
name  than  that  of  Atheists.  The  earhest  author,  who  mentions  them,  is 
Viret,  a  divine  of  great  eminence  among  the  first  reformers  ;  who,  in  the 
epistle  dedicatory  prefixed  to  the  first  tome  of  his  "Instruction  Chre- 
tienne"  (which  was  published  in  .1563),  speaks  of  some  persons  at  that 
time  who  called  themselves  by  a  new  name,  that  of  Deists.  These,  he 
tells  us,  profes.sed  to  believe  a  God,  but  showed  no  regard  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  considered  llie  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  as  fables 
and  dreams.  He  adds  that  they  laughed  at  all  religion ;  notwithstanding 
they  conformed  themselves,  externally,  to  the  religion  of  those  with  whom 
they  were  obliged  to  live,  or  whom  they  were  desirous  of  pleasing,  or 
whom  they  feared.  Some  of  them,  he  observes,  professed  to  beUeve 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  others  were  of  the  Epicurean  opinion  in  this 
point,  as  well  as  about  the  providence  of  God  with  respect  to  mankind,  as 
if  he  did  not  concern  himself  in  the  government  of  human  affairs.  He 
adds,  that  many  among  them  set  up  for  learning  and  philosophy,  and  were 


and  in  the  countries  where  gross  pagan  idolatry  could  no 
longer  be  practised  with  credit  andt  security.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, deists  acquire,  as  it  were  at  second-hand,  their 
glimmering  light  from  the  book  to  which  they  oppose  it; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  almost  all  the  things,  which  have  been 
said  wisely  and  truly  by  them,  are  manifestly  borrowed 

FROM  THAT  REVELATION  WHICH  THEY  REFUSE  TO  E.MBRACE, 
AND    WITHOUT     WHICH     THEY    NEVER     COULD     HAVE     BEEN 

ABLE  TO  HAVE  DELIVERED  SUCH  TRUTHS.  Now,  indeed,  that 
our  whole  duty  is  clearly  revealed,  we  not  only  see  its  agree- 
ment with  reason,  but  are  also  enabled  to  deduce  its  obliga- 
tion from  reason :  but,  if  we  had  been  destitute  of  all  re- 
vealed religion,  it  would  have  been  a  work  of  extreme  dif- 
ficulty to  have  discovered  our  duty  in  all  points.  What 
ground  indeed  have  the  modem  contemners  of  revelation  to 
imagine,  that,  if  they  had  lived  without  the  light  of  the  gos- 
pel, they  would  have  been  wiser  than  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Cicero  ■?  How  are  they  certain  that  they  would  have  made 
such  a  right  use  of  their  reason,  as  to  have  discovered 
truth  ■?  If  their  lot  had  been  among  the  vulgar,  are  they 
sure  that  they  would  not  have  been  idolaters  ?  If  they  had 
joined  themselves  to  the  philosophers,  what  sect  would  they 
have  followed  ?  Or,  if  they  had  set  up  for  themselves,  how 
are  they  certain  that  they  would  have  oeen  skilful  enough  to 
have  deduced  the  several  branches  of  their  duty,  or  to  nave 
applied  them  to  the  several  cases  of  life,  by  argumentation 
and  force  of  reason  1  It  is  one  thing  to  perceivfe  that  the 
rules  of  life,  which  are  laid  before  us,  are  agreeable  to  rea- 
son, and  another  thing  to  find  out  those  rules  by  the  mere 
light  of  reason.  We  see  that  many,  who  profess  to  govern 
themselves  by  the  written  rules  of  revealed  religion,  are 
nevertheless  ignorant  of  their  duty ;  and  how  can  any  man 
be  sure  that  Tie.  should  have  made  such  a  good  use  of  his 
reason,  as  to  have  perfectly  understood  his  duty  without 
help  %  We  see  that  many  of  those, — who  profess  firmly  to 
believe  in  that  great  and  everlasting  happiness  which  Christ 
has  promised  to  obedience,  and  that  great  and  eternal  misery 
which  he  has  threatened  against  disobedience, — are  yet  hur- 
ried away  by  their  lusts  and  passions  to  transgress  the  con- 
ditions ol  that  covenant  to  which  these  promises  and  threat- 
enings  are  annexed ;  and  how  can  any  man  be  sure,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  overcome  these  temptations,  if  these  mo- 
tives were  less  known,  or  less  powerfully  enforced  ?  But, 
suppose  that  he  could  by  strengtn  of  reason  demonstrate  all 
these  things  to  himself  with  the  utmost  possible  clearness 
and  distinctness,  yet  all  men  are  not  equally  capable  of  be- 
ing philosophers,  though  all  men  are  obliged  to  be  equally 
religious.  At  least,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  another  world  cannot  be  so  powerfully 
enforced,  in  order  to  influence  the  lives  of  men,  by  a  de- 
monstration of  their  reality  from  abstract  reasoning,  as  by 
one  who  assures  them,  by  sufl[icient  credentials,  that  he  has 
actually  been  in  that  other  state. 

Answer  3.  Besides,  the  contradictory  and  discordant  spe- 
culations of  the  modern  opposers  of  revelation,  who  boast 
that  reason  is  their  God  (even  if  they  had  not  long  since  been 
fully  answered),  are  so  great  and  so  glaring,  and  the  pre- 
cepts delivered  by  them  for  a  ruje  of  life  are  so  utterly  sub- 
versive of  every  principle  of  morality,  as  to  demonstrate  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  now  (supposing  one 
had  never  been  given),  in  order  to  lead  men  to  the  worship 
and  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  also  to  impart  to  them 
the  knowledge  of  their  duties  to  him,  and  towards  one 
another.  A  brief  statement  of  the  recorded  opinions  of  the 
principal  opposers  of  revelation  in  modern  times,  will  prove 
and  justify  tnis  remark. 

1.  Concerning  religion,  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  mankind  respecting  a  future  state  ; 

Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury  (who  wrote  in  the  former 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  the  first,  as  he  was 
the  greatest  and  best  of  the  modern  deistical  philosophers), 
has  laid  down  the  following  positions,  viz.  that  Christianity 
is  the  best  religion ;  that  his  own  universal  religion  of  na 

considered  as  persons  of  an  acute  and  subtile  genius  ;  and  that,  not  con 
tent  to  perish  alone  in  their  error,  they  took  pains  to  spread  the  poison, 
and  to  infect  and  corrupt  others  by  their  impious  discourses,  and  their 
bad  examples.  Bayle's  Dictionary,  article  Viret,  cited  in  Dr.  Leland  s 
View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

Modern  infidelity,  though  it  may  assume  the  title  of  Deism,  is  in  fact  little 
better  than  disguised  atheism.  A  man  seldom  retains  for  any  length  of 
time  his  first  deistical  opimons ;  his  errors  gradually  multiply,  till  he  sinks 
to  the  last  gradation  of  impiety.  The  testimony  of  an  infidel  writer  sub- 
stantiates this  point.  "  Deism,"  says  he,  "  is  but  the  first  step  of  reason 
out  of  superstition.  No  person  remains  a  Deist,  but  through  want  of  re- 
flection,  timidity,  passion,  or  obstinacy."— Brittan's  Modern  Infidelity 
Portrayed,  p.  9. 
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ture  aorrees  wholly  with  Christianity,  and  contributes  to  it3 
establishment;  that  all  revealed  relitrion  (meaning  Chris- 
tianity) is  absolutely  uncertain,  and  ot  little  or  no  us(! ;  that 
there  is  one  supreme  Uod,  who  is  chiefly  to  be  worshipped ; 
tliat  piety  and  virtue  are  the  principal  part  of  his  worship ; 
tliat  we  must  repent  of  our  sins,  and  if  we  do  so.  Clod  will 
pardon  them ;  that  there  are  rewards  for  good  men,  and 
punishments  for  wicked  men  in  a  future  state ;  that  these 
principles  of  his  universal  religion  are  clearly  known  to  all 
men,  and  that  they  were  jirincipally  unknown  to  the  Gentiles 
(who  comprised  almost  all  men).  Yet,  notwithstanding  his 
declaration  in  favour  of  Christianity,  he  accuses  all  pre- 
tences to  revelation  of  folly  and  unreasonableness,  and  con- 
temptuously rejects  its  capital  doctrines. 

.\iR.  HoBHEs, Who  was  partly  contemporary  with  Lord  Her- 
bert, ailirms  thai  the  Scriptures  are  the  voice  of  God,  and  yet 
that  they  have  no  authority  but  what  they  derive  from  the 
prince  or  the  civil  power;  he  acknowledges,  that  inspira- 
tion is  a  supernatural  gift,  and  the  immediate  hand  of  God, 
and  yet  the  pretence  to  it  is  a  sign  of  madness  ;  that  a  sub- 
ject may  hold  firmly  the  faith  of  Christ  in  his  heart,  and 
yet  may  lawfully  deny  him  before  the  magistrate,  and  that 
in  such  a  case  it  is  not  he  that  denies  Christ  before  men,  but 
his  governor  and  the  laws  of  his  country ;  that  God  exists, 
and  yet  that  that  which  is  not  matter  is  nothing ;  that  honour, 
worship,  prayer,  and  praise  are  due  to  God,  and  yet  that  all 
religion  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Blount,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  maintained  that  there  is  an  infinite  and  eter- 
nal God,  the  creator  of  all  things,  and  yet  he  insinuates  that 
the  world  was  eternal ;  that  the  worship  we  owe  to  God 
consists  in  prayer  to  Him,  and  in  praise  of  Him,  and  yet  he 
objects  to  prayer  as  a  duty ;  that  we  are  to  expect  rewards 
and  punishments  hereafter,  according  to  our  actions  in  this 
life,  which  includes  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  yet 
tliat  the  soul  of  man  is  probably  material  (and  of  course 
mortal). 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  lived  during  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  affirms  that  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  virtue  than  the 
weak  and  uncertain  belief  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  and  that  this  belief  takes  away  all  motives  to  vir- 
tue ;  that  the  hope  of  rewards  and  the  fear  of  punishments 
make  virtue  mercenary ;  that  it  is  disingenuous  and  servile 
to  be  influenced  by  rewards ;  and  that  the  hope  of  rewards 
cannot  consist  with  virtue  ;  and  yet  that  the  hope  of  rewards 
is  so  far  from  being  derogatory  to  virtue,  that  it  is  a  proof  we 
love  virtue ;  that  however  mercenary  the  hope  of  rewards 
and  the  fear  of  punishments  may  be  accounted,  it  is  in  many 
instances  a  great  advantage,  security,  and  support  of  virtue; 
that  all  obligation  to  be  virtuous  arises  from  the  advantages 
(that  is,  the  rewards)  of  virtue,  and  from  the  disadvantages 
(that  is,  the  punishments)  of  vice ;  that  those  are  to  be  cen- 
sured who  represent  the  Gospel  as  a  fraud ;  that  he  hopes 
the  Select  Sermons  of  Dr.  Whichcot  (to  which  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury had  written  an  elegant  preface)  will  induce  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  to  like  it  better,  and  make  Christians  prize  it 
the  more ;  and  that  he  hopes  Christians  will  be  secured 
against  the  temper  of  the  irreconcileable  enemies  of  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  he  represents  salvation  as  a 
ridiculous  thing;  and  insinuates  that  Christ  was  influenced 
and  directed  by  deep  designs  of  ambition,  and  cherished  a 
savage  zeal  and  persecuting  spirit ;  and  that  the  Scriptures 
were  a  mere  artful  invention,  to  secure  a  profitable  monopoly 
(that  is,  of  sinister  advantages  to  the  inventors)  ;  that  man  is 
born  to  religion,  piety,  and  adoration,  as  well  as  to  honour 
and  friendship ;  that  virtue  is  not  complete  without  piety ; 
yet  he  labours  to  make  virtue  wholly  independent  of  piety ; 
that  all  the  warrant  for  the  authority  of  religious  symbols 
(that  is,  the  institution  of  Christianity)  is  the  authority  of 
the  magistrate ;  that  the  magistrate  is  the  s-^li*  judge  of  re- 
ligious truth,  and  of  revelation ;  that  miracles  aire  ridiculous ; 
and  that,  if  true,  they  would  be  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation ;  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth ;  and  yet,  that  ridicule 
itself  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  reason ;  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ought  to  be  received  when  established  by  the 
magistrate  ^  yet  he  grossly  ridicules  it  where  it  was  thus 
established  ;  that  religion  and  virtue  appear  to  be  so  nearly 
connected,  that  they  are  presumed  to  oe  inseparable  com- 
panions ;  and  yet  that  atheists  often  conduct  themselves  so 
well,  as  to  seem  to  force  us  to  confess  them  virtuous ;  that 
he,  who  denies  a  God,  sets  up  an  opinion  against  the  very 
well-being  of  society;  and  yet  that  atheism  has  no  direct 


natural  tendency  to  take  away  a  just  sense  of  right  and 
wrong. 

Mr.  Collins  also  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  published  a  variety  of  objections  against  revela^ 
tion.  He  alnrnis  that  man  is  a  mere  machine ; — that  the 
soul  is  material  and  mortal ; — that  Christ  and  his  apostles 
built  on  the  predictions  of  fortune-tellers  and  divines ; — that 
the  prophets  were  mere  fortune-tellers,  and  discoverers  of 
lost  goods; — that  Christianity  stands  wholly  on  a  false  foun- 
dation ;  yet  he  speaks  respectfully  of  Christianity  ;  and  also 
of  the  Lpicureans,  whom  he  at  the  same  time  considers  aa 
atheists. 

Contemporary  with  Collins  was  Mr.  Woolston;  who,  in 
his  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  vindicating  the  allegorical  hvuho  of  Scripture,  en- 
deavours absolutely  to  destroy  the  truth  of  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  Gospels.  This  writer  asserts,  that  he  is  the  farthest 
of  any  man  from  being  engaged  in  the  cause  of  infidelity  ; — 
that  infidelity  has  no  place  in  his  heart; — that  he  writes  lor 
the  honour  of  Jesus  and  in  defence  of  Christianity  ; — and 
that  his  design  in  writing  is  to  advance  the  Messiahship  and 
truth  of  the  holy  Jesus ;  "  to  whom,"  he  says,  "  be  glory  for 
ever.  Amen ;"  and  yet,  that  the  Gospels  are  full  of  incredi- 
bilities, impossibilities,  and  absurdities ; — that  they  resemble 
Gulliverian  tales  of  persons  and  things,  which  out  of  romance 
never  had  a  being; — that  the  miracles,  recorded  in  the  Gos- 
pels, taken  literzilly,  will  not  abide  the  test  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  but  must  be  rejected,  and  the  authority  of 
Jesus  along  with  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  he  casts  the 
most  scurrilous  reflections  on  Christ. 

With  the  two  preceding  Avriters  Drs.  Tindal  and  Morgan 
were  contemporary.  The  former  declares  that  Christianity, 
stripped  of  the  additions  which  mistake,  policy,  and  circum- 
stances have  made  to  it,  is  a  most  holy  religion ;  and  yet, 
that  the  Scriptures  are  obscure,  and  fit  only  to  perplex  men, 
and  that  the  two  great  parts  of  them  are  contradictory ; — 
that  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  plainly  speak  them- 
selves to  he  the  will  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  holy  God : 
and  yet,  that  the  precepts  of  Christianity  are  loose,  un- 
determined, incapable  of  being  understood  by  mankind 
at  large,  give  wrong  and  unworthy  apprehensions  of  God, 
and  are  generally  false  and  pernicious ; — that  natural  re- 
ligion is  so  plain  to  all,  even  the  most  ignorant  men,  that 
God  could  not  make  it  plainer,  even  if  he  were  to  convey, 
miraculously,  the  very  same  ideas  to  all  men ;  and  yet,  that 
almost  all  mankind  have  had  very  unworthy  notions  of  God, 
and  very  wrong  apprehensions  of  natural  religion ; — that  the 
principles  of  natural  religion  are  so  clear,  that  men  cannot 
possibly  mistake  them ;  and  yet,  that  almost  all  men  have 
grossly  mistaken  them,  and  imbibed  a  superstition  worse 
than  atheism.  Dr.  Morgan  asserts  that  God  may  communi- 
cate his  will  by  immediate  inspiration,  and  yet  that  it  can 
never  be  proved  that  he  has  thus  communicated  his  will,  and 
that  we  are  not  to  receive  any  thing  on  the  authority  of  reve- 
lation. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  were  published  numerous  tracts 
by  Mr.  Chubb,  in  some  of  which  he  assumed  the  garb  of 
Christianity,  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  his 
true  intention  was  to  betray  it.  He  declares  that  he  hopes 
to  share  with  his  friends  in  the  favour  of  God,  in  that  peace- 
ful and  happy  state  which  God  has  prepared  for  the  virtuous 
and  faithful,  in  some  other  future  world ;  and  yet,  that  God 
does  not  interpose  in  the  aflFairs  of  this  world  at  all,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  good  or  evil  done  by  men  here ; — that 
prayer  may  be  useful,  as  a  positive  institution,  by  introduc- 
ing proper  thoughts,  aflfections,  and  actions ;  and  yet  he  inti- 
mates that  it  must  be  displeasing  to  God,  and  directly  impro- 
per ; — that  a  state  of  rewar.  s ;  and  punishments  hereafter  is 
one  of  the  truths  which  are  of  the  highest  concern  to  men ; 
and  yet,  that  the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
are  wholly  unsatisfactory  ;  and  that  the  soul  is  probably  mat- 
ter ; — that  men  are  accountable  to  God  for  all  tneir  conduct, 
and  will  certainly  be  judged  and  dealt  with  according  to  the 
truth  and  reality  of  their  respective  cases ;  and  yet,  that  men 
will  not  be  judged  for  their  impiety  or  ingratitude  to  God, 
nor  for  their  injustice  and  unkindness  to  each  other  ;  but  only 
for  voluntary  injuries  to  the  public ;  and  that  even  this  is  un- 
necessary and  useless; — that  God  may  kindly  reveal  to  the 
world,  when  greatlj"  vitiated  by  error  and  ignorance,  truths 
necessary  to  be  known,  and  precepts  necessary  to  be  obey- 
ed ;  and  yet,  that  such  a  revelation  would  be,  of  course,  un- 
certain and  useless ; — that  Christ's  mission  is,  at  least  in  his 
view,  probably  divine ;  and  yet,  that  Christ,  in  his  opinion, 
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was  of  no  higher  character  than  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
sect  (that  is,  another  Sadoc,  Cerinthiis,  or  Herbert) ; — that 
the  iSew  Testament,  particularly  the  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles, contain  excellent  cautions  and  instructions  for  our  right 
conduct ;  and  that  the  New  Testament  yields  much  clearer 
light  than  any  other  traditionary  revelation  ;  and  yet  that  the 
i^'ew  Testament  has  contributed  to  the  perplexity  and  confu- 
sion of  mankind,  and  exhibits  doctrines  heretical,  dishonour- 
able to  God,  and  injurious  to  men ;  and  that  the  apostles  were 
impostors ;  and  that  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
resemble  Jewish  fables  and  popish  legends  rather  than  ac- 
counts of  facts ; — that  as,  on  the  Christian  scheme,  Christ 
will  be  the  judge  of  the  q^uick  and  the  dead,  he  has  not  on 
this  account  (that  is,  admitting  this  to  be  true)  any  disagree- 
able apprehension  on  account  of  what  he  has  written ;  and 
yet  he  ridicules  the  birth  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  repre- 
sents his  instructions  as  inferior  to  those  of  the  heathen  iihi- 
losophers  and  lawgivers,  asserts  his  doctrines  to  be  disho- 
nourable to  God  and  injurious  to  mankind,  and  allows  him 
not  to  be  sinless,  but  merely  not  a  gross  sinner.  He  further 
declares,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  if  true,  proves  not 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ; — that  the  belief  of  a  future  state 
is  of  no  advantage  to  society  ; — that  all  religions  are  alike ; 
that  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  religion  a  man  embraces  ; 
and  he  allows  noj;  any  room  for  dependence  on  God's  provi- 
dence, trust  in  hun,  and  resignation  to  his  will,  as  parts  of 
duty  or  religion. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  declares  that  power  and  wisdom  are 
the  only  attributes  of  God,  which  can  be  discovered  by  man- 
kind ;  and  yet  that  he  is  as  far  from  denying  the  justice  as 
the  power  of  God  ;  that  his  goodness  is  manifest ;  at  the  same 
time  he  ascribes  every  other  perfection  to  God,  as  well  as 
wisdom  and  power,  and  says,  this  is  rational ; — that  the  wis- 
dom of  God  is  merely  a  natural  attribute,  and  in  no  sense 
moral ;  and  yet,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  operates  in  choosing 
what  is  fittest  to  be  done  (of  course,  it  is  a  moral  attribute, 
involving  perfect  moral  rectitude,  as  well  as  perfect  know- 
ledge); — that  God  is  gracious  and  beneficent ; — that  what- 
ever God  has  done  is  just  and  good  ; — that  such  moral  per- 
fections are  in  God  as  Christians  ascribe  to  him ;  yet  he 
censures  divines  for  ascribing  these  perfections  to  God ; — 
that  we  learn  from  our  own  power  and  wisdom,  the  poAver 
and  wisdom  of  God ;  and  yet,  that  it  is  profane  to  ascrioe  the 
excellencies  of  our  nature  to  God,  although  without  limit  or 
imperfection.  He  undertakes  to  defend  the  righteousness  of 
God  against  divines ;  and  yet  asserts  that  holiness  and  right- 
eousness in  God  are  like  nothing  in  men ;  that  they  cannot 
be  conceived  of  by  men,  nor  argued  about  with  any  certainty ; 
and  that  to  talk  of  imitating  God  in  his  moral  attributes  is 
blasphemy ; — that  God  made  all  things ;  and  yet,  that  he  did 
not  determine  the  existence  of  particular  men  (of  course  he 
did  not  determine  the  existence  of  any  man,  all  men  being 
particular  men) ; — that  he  will  not  presume  to  deny,  that 
there  have  been  particular  providences ;  and  yet,  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  of  any  such  providences,  and 
that  it  is  absurd  and  profane  to  assert  or  believe  them ; — 
that  God  is  just,  and  that  justice  requires  that  rewards  or 
punishments  be  measured  to  particular  cases,  according  to 
their  circumstances,  in  proportion  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
every  individual,  and  yet,  that  God  does  not  so  measure  out 
rewards  or  ])ui;ishments;  and  that,  if  he  did,  he  would  sub- 
vert human  aflairs ;  that  he  concerns  not  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  men  at  all ;  or,  if  he  does,  that  he  regards  only  col- 
lective bodies  of  men,  not  individuals ;  that  he  punishes 
none,  except  through  the  magistrate  ;  and  that  there  will  be 
no  state  of  future  rewards  or  punishments ; — that  divines 
are  deserving  of  censure  for  saying  that  God  made  man  to  be 
happy ;  and  yet  he  asserts  that  God  made  man  to  be  happy 
here,  and  that  the  end  of  the  human  state  is  happiness ; — 
that  the  religion  of  nature  is  clear  and  obvious  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  yet  that  it  has  been  unknown  to  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind  ; — that  we  know  material  substance,  and  are  as- 
sured of  it ;  and  yet,  that  we  know  nothing  of  either  matter 
or  spirit; — that  there  is,  undeniably,  something  in  our  con- 
stitution, beyond  the  known  properties  of  matter ;  and  yet, 
that  the  soul  is  material  and  mortal ;  and  that  to  say  the  soul 
is  immaterial,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  two  and  two 
are  five ; — that  self-love  is  the  great  law  of  our  nature ;  and 
yet,  that  universal  benevolence  is  the  great  law  of  our  na-- 
ture; — that  Christianity  is  a  republication  of  the  religion  of 
nature,  and  a  benevolent  system ;  that  its  morals  are  pure  ; 
and  that  he  is  determined  to  seek  for  genuine  Christianity 
with  the  simplicity  of  spirit  with  which  Christ  himself 


taught  it  in  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  a  great  part  of  his  works, 
particularly  of  his  philosophical  Avorks,  Mas  written  for  no 
other  end  but  to  destroy  Christianity.  He  also  declares, 
that  there  is  no  conscience  in  man,  except  artificially ; — that 
it  is  more  natural  to  believe  many  gods  than  to  believe  one. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  flourished 
David  Hume,  whose  acuteness  of  observation,  and  elegant 
style,  have  secured  for  his  writings  an  extensive  circulation. 
He  asserts  that  there  is  no  perceptible  connection  between 
cause  and  effect ; — that  the  belief  of  such  connection  is  merely 
a  matter  of  custom ; — that  experience  can  show  us  no  such 
connection  ; — that  we  cannot  Avith  any  reason  conclude  that, 
because  an  effect  has  taken  place  once,  it  will  take  place 
again ; — that  it  is  uncertain  and  useless  to  argue  from  the 
course  of  nature,  and  infer  an  intelligent  cause ; — that  we 
cannot,  from  any  analogy  of  nature,  argue  the  existence  of 
an  intelligent  cause  of  all  things ; — that  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  universe  proceeded  from  a  cause ; — that 
there  are  no  solid  arguments  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God  ; 
— that  experience  can  furnish  no  argument  concerning  mat- 
ters of  fact,  is  in  this  case  useless,  and  can  give  rise  to  no 
inference  or  conclusion ;  and  yet,  that  experience  is  our  only 
guide  in  matters  of  fact,  and  the  existence  of  objects ; — that 
It  is  universally  allowed,  that  nothing  exists  without  a  cause  ; 
— that  every  effect  is  so  precisely  determined,  that  no  other 
effect  could,  in  such  circumstances,  have  possibly  resulted 
from  the  operation  of  its  cause ; — that  the  relation  of  cpuse 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  propagation  of  our  species,  and 
the  regulation  of  our  conduct ; — that  voluntary  actions  are 
necessary,  and  determined  by  a  fixed  connection  betAveen 
cause  and  effect ; — that  motives  are  causes  operating  neces- 
sarily on  the  will ; — that  man  is  a  mere  machine  (that  is,  an 
object  operated  on  necessarily  by  external  causes) ; — that 
there  is  no  contingency  (that  is,  nothing  happening  Avithout 
a  settled  cause)  in  the  universe ;  and  that  matter  and  motion 
may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  thought  (that  is,  the  soul  is 
a  material  cause,  and  thought  its  effect)  ; — that  God  dis- 
covers to  us  only  faint  traces  of  his  character ;  and  that  it 
would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to  ascribe  to  him  any  per- 
fection which  is  not  discovered  to  the  full  in  his  Avorks  (and 
of  course,  that  it  would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to  ascribe 
any  perfection  to  God)  ; — that  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe 
God  to  be  wise  and  good ; — that  what  we  believe  to  be  a  per- 
fection in  God  may  be  a  defect  (that  is  holiness,  justice,  wis- 
dom, goodness,  mercy,  and  truth  may  be  defects  in  God); 
— ^consequently  injustice,  folly,  malice,  and  falsehood  may 
be  excellencies  in  his  character ; — that  no  rcAvard  or  punish- 
ment can  be  rationally  expected  beyond  what  is  already 
knoAvn  by  experience  and  ooservation. 

While  Hume  and  Bolingbroke  were  propajrating  these 
sentiments  in  England,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  D'Alembert, 
Frederick  II.  King  of  Prussia,  and  other  distinguished  wri- 
ters had  confederated  for  the  avowed  purpose  ofannihilating 
the  Christian  religion.  The  printed  works  of  the  three  first- 
named  writers  are  too  voluminous  to  admit  of  extracts  :  but 
it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  their  private  correspondence, 
which  has  been  published,  exhibits  a  total  disregard  of  truth 
and  honour,  together  with  such  a  disgusting  compound  of 
falsehood,  envy,  malignity,  hatred,  contempt  of  one  another 
and  of  all  the  world,  as  cannot  but  convey  a  horrible  impres- 
sion of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  infidelity.  It  is  hoAvever 
principally  in  the  posthumous  works  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
that  we  see  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  real  tenets  and  opi- 
nions of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  the  Continent,  of 
the  founders  and  legislators  of  the  great  empire  of  infidelity, 
with  the  philosophic  monarch  himself  at  their  head.  Every  se- 
cret of  their  hearts  is  there  laid  open  in  their  familiar  and  con- 
fidential correspondence  with  each  other ;  and  there  we  see  " 
that -they  were  pretended  deists,  but  rea/ atheists ;  that,  al- 
though the  name  of  a  Supreme  Being  Avas  sometimes  men- 
tioned, yet  it  was  seldom  mentioned  but  with  ridicule  and 
contempt ;  and  that  they  never  conceived  him  to  be  any  thing 
more  than  the  intelligent  principle  that  animates  all  nature, 
the  source  of  life  and  motion,  the  sensorium  of  the  universe ; 
but  in  other  respects  totally  unconnected  with  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants.  "  In  consequence  of  this  doctrine  these  phi- 
losophers rejected  all  idea  of  a  providence  and  a  moral  go- 
vernor of  the  world.  They  ascribed  every  effect  to  fate  or 
fortune,  to  necessity,  or  chance ;  they  denied  the  existence  of 
a  soul  distinct  from  the  body ;  they  conceived  man  to  be  no-  . 
thing  more  than  an  organized  lump  of  matter,  a  mere  machine, 
an  ingenious  piece  of  clock-work,  which,  when  the  wheels 
refuse  to  act,  stands  still,  and  loses  all  power  and  motion  for 
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ever.  They  acknowledged  nothing  beyond  the  grave,  no 
resurrection,  no  future  existence,  no  future  retribution ;  they 
considered  death  as  an  eternal  sleep,  as  the  total  extinction 
of  our  being;  and  they  stigmatized  all  opinions  different  from 
these  with  the  names  of  superstition,  bigotry,  priestcraft, 
fanaticism,  and  idolatry."' 

Such  are  the  various,  contradictory,  and  impious  tenets 
promulgated  by  the  most  eminent  champions  of  what  is  call- 
ed deism^  (and  which  have  been  repeated  in  different  ways 
by  the  opposers  of  revelation  in  our  age),  concerning  reli- 
gion, the  worship  of  God,  and  the  expectations  of  mankind 
respecting  a  future  state.  We  shall  only  add,  that  though 
the  inlidels  of  the  present  day  profess  to  be  the  discijples  of 
nature,  and  to  receive  her  unerring  instructions,  yet  they  dif- 
fer from  each  other  with  an  almost  endless  variety.  Having 
gradually  receded  from  true  Christianity  to  false,  some  are 
unbelievers  in  the  nature,  some  in  the  providence,  and  otjiers 
even  in  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  but  all  of  them  are  unani- 
mous in  rejecting  the  divine  testimony,  and  in  renouncing 
the  God  of  the  Bible.     Let  us  now  take  a  brief  view, 

2.    Uf  their  precepts  concerning  morals. 

Lord  Herbert  declared,  that  men  are  not  hastily,  or  on 
small  grounds,  to  be  condemned,  who  are  led  to  sin  by  bodily 
constitution  ;  that  the  indulgence  of  lust  and  of  anger  is  no 
more  to  be  blamed  than  the  thirst  occasioned  by  the  dropsy, 
or  the  drowsiness  produced  by  lethargy. 

Mr.  Hobbes  asserted  that  the  civil  or  municipal  law  is  the 
only  foundation  of  ri^ht  and  wrong  ;  that  where  there  is  no 
civil  law,  every  man^  judgment  is  the  only  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  ;  that  the  sovereign  is  not  bound  by  any  obligation 
of  truth  or  justice,  and  can  do  no  wrong  to  his  subjects  ;  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  all  things,  and  may  lawfully  get 
them  if  he  can  ! 

Lord  Bolingbroke  resolved  all  morality  into  self-love  as 
its  principle,  and  taught  that  ambition,  the  lust  of  power, 
sensuality,  and  avarice  may  be  lawfully  gratified,  if  they 
can  be  safely  gratified  ;  that  the  sole  foundation  of  modesty 
is  vanity,  or  a  wish  to  show  ourselves  superior  to  mere  ani- 
mals ;  than  man  lives  only  in  the  present  world,  and  is  only 
a  superior  animal ;  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  gratify  the 
appetites  and  inclinations  of  the  flesh ;  that  modesty  is  in- 
spired by  mere  prejudice  ;  and  that  polygamy  is  a  part  of  the 
law  or  religion  of  nature.  He  also  intimates  that  adultery  is 
no  violation  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  and  that  there  is  no  wrong, 
except  in  the  highest  lewdness, 

Mr.  Hume  (the  immorality  of  whose  principles  is  dis- 
played in  his  Private  Correspondence  recently  published)^ 
maintained,  that  self-denial,  self-mortification,  and  humility 
are  not  virtues,  but  are  useless  and  mischievous  ;  that  they 
stupify  the  understanding,  sour  the  temper,  and  harden  the 
heart ;  that  pride,  self  valuation,  ingenuity,  eloquence,  quick- 
Jiess  of  thought,  easiness  of  expression,  delicacy  of  taste, 
strength  of  body,  and  cleanliness,  are  virtues  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  to  want  honesty,  to  want  understanding,  and  to 
want  strength  of  body,  are  equally  the  subjects  of  moral  dis- 
approbation ;  that  adultery  must  be  practised,  if  men  would 
outain  all  the  advantages  of  life ;  that,  if  generally  practised, 
it  would  in  time  cease  to  be  scandalous ;  and  that  if  prac- 
tised secretly  and  frequently,  it  would  by  degrees  come  to  be 
thought  no  crime  at  all ! ! ! 

Mr.  Gibbon,  one  of  the  most  decent  of  modern  infidels,  has 
given  a  biographical  account  of  himself,  and  what  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  moral  portrait  there  exhibited  ?  Amid  all  the  po- 
lish and  splendour  of  literary  culture,  not  a  single  line  of  mo- 
ral beauty  is  perceptible.  There  is  "  no  fear  of  God,  no 
reverence  for  sacred  things,  no  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race  ;  but  the  most  heartless  and  sordid  selfishness, 
vain  glory,  a  desire  of  admiration,  adulation  of  the  great  and 
wealtliy,  contempt  of  the  poor,  and  supreme  devotedness  to 
his  own  gratification." 

Both  Voltaire  and  Helvetius  advocated  the  unlimited 
gratification  of  the  sensual  appetites,  and  the  latter  held  that 
It  is  not  agreeable  to  policy  to  regard  gallantry  (that  is,  un- 
lawful intercourse  with  married  women)  as  a  vice  in  a  moral 
sense  ;  and  that,  if  men  will  call  it  a  vice,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged thajt  there  are  vices  which  are  useful  in  certain  ages 
and  countries  !     In  other  words,  that  in  those  countries  such 

>  Bp.  Porteus's  Charge  in  1794.  (Tracts,  pp.  266, 267.) 

»  Dr.  Dwifrhl's  Nature,  &c.  of  Infidel  Philosophy,  pp.  20 — 12.  Most  of  the 
preceding  statements  of  the  opposers  of  revelation,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  follow  concerning  morals,  are  selected  from  Dr.  Leland's  View  of 
the  Ueistical  Writers,  where  their  identical  expressions  are  given,  and  their 
fallacies  are  exposed  with  great  depth  of  argument  and  learning. 

»  "Correspoudrnce  of  David  Ilume  with  several  distinguished  Per- 
suii.s."    Louduii,  1S~0.  4lo. 
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vices  are  virtues.^  Rousseau,  a  thief,  a  liar,  and  a  de- 
bauched profligate,  according  to  his  own  printed  "  Confes* 
sions  ;"  also  had  recourse  to  feelings  as  his  standard  of  mo- 
rality. "  I  have  only  to  consult  myself,"  said  lie,  "  concern- 
ing what  I  do.  All  that  I  fed  to  be  ri^ht,  is  right.  What- 
ever I  feel  to  be  wrong,  is  wrong.  All  the  morality  of  our 
actions  lies  in  the  juJgmcnt  we  ourselves  form  of  them."* 
And  just  before  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  the  idea  of  moral  obligation  was  exploded  among 
the  infidel  clubs  that  existed  in  every  part  of  France. 

Such  is  the  morality  taught  by  some  of  those  who  in  the 
last  century  claimed  to  be  received  as  the  masters  of  reason. 
It  were  no  difficult  task  to  add  to  their  precepts  many  simi- 
lar ones  from  the  opponents  of  revelation  in  our  own  times  ; 
but  as  they  only  re-assert  the  atheistical  and  immoral  tenets 
of  their  predecessors  with  increased  malignity  and  grossness, 
we  shall  spare  the  reader  the  pain  of  perusing  passages  that 
cannot  but  shock  the  inind  of  every  one  who  cherishes  the 
least  regard  for  decency  or  social  order.  Let  us  advert,  how- 
ever, for  a  moment,  to  the  eflects  produced  by  these  princi- 
ples on  an  entire  people,  and  also  on  individuals. 

The  only  instance  in  which  the  avowed  rejectors  of  revela- 
tion have  possessed  the  supreme  power  and  government  of  a 
country,  and  have  attempted  to  dispose  of  human  happiness 
according  to  their  own  doctrines  and  wishes,  is  tnat  of 
France  during  tiie  greater  part  of  the  revolution,  which,  it  is 
now  well  known,  was  effected  by  the  abettors  of  infidelity. 
The  great  majority  of  the  nation  had  become  infidels.  The 
name  and  profession  of  Christianity  was  renounced  by  the  le- 
gislature ;  and  theabolition  of  the  Christian  aera  was  proclaim- 
ed. Death  was  declared  by  an  act  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment to  be  an  eternal  sleep.  The  existence  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  were  formally  disavowed  by  the 
National  Convention;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead  was  declared  to  have  been  only  preached  by 
superstition  for  the  torment  of  the  living.  Alt  tne  religions 
in  the  world  were  proclaimed  to  be  the  daughters  of  igno- 
rance and  pride ;  and  it  was  decreed  to  be  the  duty  oi  the 
convention  to  assume  the  honourable  office  of  disseminating 
atheism  (which  was  blasphemously  affirmed  to  be  truth)  over 
all  the  world.  As  a  part  of  this  duty,  the  convention  further 
decreed,  that  its  express  renunciation  of  all  religious  worship 
should,  like  its  invitations  to  rebellion,  be  translated  into  aft 
foreign  languages  ;  and  it  was  asserted  and  received  in  the 
convention,  that  the  adversaries  of  religion  had  deserved  well 
of  their  country  !  Correspondent  with  these  professions  and 
declarations  were  the  effects  actually  produced.  Public  wor- 
ship was  utterly  abolished.  The  churches  were  converted 
into  "  temples  of  reason,"  in  which  atheistical  and  licentious 
homilies  were  substituted  for  the  proscribed  service  ;  and  an 
absurd  and  ludicrous  imitation  of  the  pagan  mythology  was 
exhibited  under  the  title  of  the  "  religion  of  reason."  In  the 
principal  cliurch  of  every  town  a  tutelary  goddess  was  in- 
stalled with  a  ceremony  eaually  pedantic,  frivolous,  and  pro- 
fane ;  and  the  females,  selected  to  personify  this  new  divi- 
nitj',  were  mostly  prostitutes,  who  received  the  adorations  of 
the  attendant  municipal  officers,  and  of  the  multitudes,  whom 
fear,  or  force,  or  motive  of  gain,  had  collected  together  on 
the  occasion.  Contempt  for  religion  or  decency  became  the 
test  of  attachment  to  the  government ;  and  the  gross  infrac- 
tion of  any  moral  or  social  auty  was  deemed  a  proof  of  civism, 
and  a  victory  over  prejudice.  All  distinctions  of  right  and 
^^Tongwere  confounded.  The  grossest  debauchery  triumphed. 
The  reign  of  atheism  and  of  reason  was  the  reign  of  terror. 
"  Then  proscription  followed  upon  proscription  ;  tragedy  fol- 
lowed eifter  tragedy,  in  almost  breathless  succession,  on  the 
theatre  of  France.  Almost  the  whole  nation  was  converted 
into  a  horde  of  assassins.  Democracy  and  atheism,  hand  in 
hand,  desolated  the  country,  and  converted  it  into  one  vast 
field  of  rapine  and  of  blood."  In  one  part  of  France,  the 
course  of  a  river  (the  Loire)  was  impeded  by  the  drowned 
bodies  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  several  hundreds  of  whom 
were  destroyed  in  its  waters  ;  children  were  sentenced  to 
death  for  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  their  parents ;  and  they, 
whose  infancy  had  sheltered  them  from  the  fire  of  the  soldiery, 
were  bayoneted  as  they  clung  about  the  knees  of  their  de- 
stroyers. The  moral  and  social  ties  were  unloosed,  or  rather 
torn  asunder.  For  a  man  to  accuse  his  own  father  was  de- 
clared to  be  an  act  of  civism,  worthy  of  a  true  republican ; 
and  to  neglect  it,  was  pronounced  a  crime  that  should  be 
punished  with  death.     Accordingly,  women  denounced  their 

«  Helvetius,  De  I'Esprit.  torn.  i.  disc.  2.  ch.  15.  p.  176,  etseq 
»  Emilias,  torn.  i.  pp.  160— lOS. 
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husbands,  and  mothers  their  sons,  as  bad  citizens  and  trai- 
tors ;  while  many  women,  not  of  the  dress  of  the  common 
people  nor  of  infamous  reputation,  but  respectable  in  cha- 
racter and  appearance,  seized  with  savage  ferocity  between 
their  teeth  the  mangled  limbs  of  their  murdered  countrjonen. 
"  France  during  this  period  was  a  theatre  of  crimes,  which, 
after  all  precedmg  perpetrations,  have  excited  in  the  mind  of 
every  spectator  amazement  and  horror.  The  miseries  suf- 
fered by  that  single  nation  have  changed  all  the  histories  of 
the  preceding  sufferings  of  mankind  into  idle  tales,  and  have 
been  enhanced  and  multiplied  without  a  precedent,  without 
a  number,  and  without  a  name.  The  kingdom  appeared  to 
be  changed  into  one  great  prison;  the  inhabitants  converted  into 
felons ;  and  the  common  doom  of  man  commuted  for  the  vio- 
lence of  the  sword  and  bayonet,  the  sucking  boat  and  the 
guillotine.  To  contemplative  men  it  seemed  for  a  season  as 
if  the  knell  of  the  whole  nation  was  tolled,  and  the  world 
summoned  to  its  execution  and  its  funeral."  Within  the  short 
period  of  ten  years,  not  less  than  three  millions  of  human  be- 
ings are  supposed  to  have  perished,  in  that  single  country, 
by  the  influence  of  atheism.  Were  the  world  to  adopt  and 
be  governed  by  the  doctrines  of  revolutionary  France,  what 
crimes  would  not  mankind  perpetrate  1  W  hat  agonies  would 
they  not  suffer  ■?•  Yet  repuolican  France  is  held  up  in  the 
present  day  as  an  example  worthy  to  be  followed  in  this 
country ! 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  deism  on  individuals,  we 
may  remark  that  the  effects  which  it  produces  are  perfectly 
in  unison  with  the  principles  which  its  advocaties  have  main- 
tained. In  order  to  accomplish  their  designs,  there  is  no 
baseness  in  hypocrisy  to  which  they  have  not  submitted. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  worn  amaskof  friendship,  that  they 
might  stab  ('hristianity  to  the  heart ;  they  have  professed  a 
reverence  for  it,  while  they  were  aiming  to  destroy  it.  Lord 
Herbert,  Hobbes,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Woolston,  Tindal, 
Chubb,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  were  all  guilty  of  the  vile  hy- 
pocrisy of  lying,  while  they  were  employed  in  no  other  de- 
sign than  to  destroy  it.  Collins,  though  he  had  no  belief  in 
Christianity,  yet  qualified  himself  for  civil  office  by  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  Shaftesbury  and  others  were  guilty 
of  the  same  base  hypocrisy.  "  Such  faithless  professions, 
such  gross  violations  of  truth  in  Christians,  would  have  been 
proclaimed  to  the  universe  by  these  very  writers  as  infamous 
desertions  of  principle  and  dfecency.  Is  it  less  infamous  in 
themselves  1  All  hypocrisy  is  detestable  ;  but  none  is  so  de- 
testable as  that  which  is  coolly  written  with  full  premedita- 
tion, by  a  man  of  talents,  assuming  the  character  of  a  moral 
and  religious  instructor,  a  minister,  a  prophet  of  the  truth  of 
the  infinite  God.  Truth  is  a  virtue  perfectly  defined,  mathe- 
matically clear,  and  completely  understood  by  all  men  of 
common  sense.  There  can  be  no  baitings  between  uttering 
truth  and  falsehood,  no  doubts,  no  mistakes ;  as  between 
piety  and  enthusiasm,  frugality  and  parsimony,  generosity 
and  profusion.  Transgression,  therefore,  is  always  a  known, 
definitive,  deliberate  villany.  In  the  sudden  moment  of 
strong  temptation,  in  the  hour  of  unguarded  attack,  in  the 
flutter  and  trepidation  of  unexpected  alarm,  the  best  man  may, 
perhaps,  be  surprised  into  any  sin;  buthe,  who  can  coolly, 
of  steady  design,  and  with  no  unusual  impulse,  utter  false- 
hood, and  vent  hypocrisy,  is  not  far  from  finished  depravity. 

"  The  morals  of  Rochester  and  Wharton  need  no  com- 
ment. Woolston  was  a  gross  blasphemer.  Blount  solicited 
his  sister-in-law  to  marry  him,  and  being  refused  shot  him- 
self. Tindal  was  originally  a  protestant,  then  turned  papist, 
then  protestant  again,  merely  to  suit  the  times,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  infamous  for  vice  in  general,  and  the  total 
want  of  principle.  He  is  said  to  have  died  with  this  prayer 
ih  his  mouth  :  '  If  there  is  a  God,  1  desire  that  he  may  have 
mercy  on  me.'  Hobbes  wrote  his  Leviathan  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Charles  I.,  but  finding  him  fail  of  success,  he 
turned  it  to  the  defence  of  Cromwell,  and  made  a  merit  oiF  this 
fdct  to  the  usurper ;  as  Hobbes  himself  unblushingly  declared 
to  lord  Clarendon.  Morgan  had  no  regard  to  truth ;  as  is 
evident  from  his  numerous  falsifications  of  Scripture,  as  well 
as  from  the  vile  hypocrisy  of  professing  himself  a  Christian 
in  those  very  writings  in  which  he  labours  to  destroy  Chris- 
tianity. Voltaire,  in  a  letter  now  remaining,  requested  his 
friend  D'Alembert  to  tell  for  him  a  direct  and  palpable  lie, 
by  denying  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Philosophical  Dic- 
tionary.    D'Alembert  in  his  answer  informed  him,  that  he 

»  The  tletails,  on  which  the  above  representation  is  founderl,  uwy  be  seen 
at  length  111  the  Abb-;  Banuel's  Memoirs  of  Jacoljiaism  ;  Girtord's  Resi- 
dence in  Frav:e  during  the  Years  1792—1793,  vol.  ii.  and  Adolphus's  His- 
tory of  f  ran.^   vol.  ij.    Dwighl's  System  ol'Theologv,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 


had  told  the  lie.  Voltaire  has  indeed  expressed  his  own 
moral  character  perfectly  in  the  following  words  :  '  Monsieur 
Abb^,  I  must  be  read,  no  matter  whether  1  am  believed  or 
not.'  "2  He  also  solemnly  professed  to  believe  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  although  at  the  same  time  he 
doubted  the  existence  of  a  God,  ana  at  the  very  moment  in 
which  he  was  plotting  the  destruction  of  Christianity,  and 
introducing  the  awful  watch-word  of  his  party,    "  hcrasez 


man  was  also  a  shameless  adulterer,  who,  with  his  abandoned 
mistress,  violated  the  confidence  of  his  visitors,  by  opening 
their  letters  ;^  and  his  total  want  of  all  principle,  moral  or 
religious,  his  impudent  audacity,  his  filthy  sensuality,  his 
persecuting  envy,  his  base  adulation,  his  unwearied  treach- 
ery, his  tyranny,  his  cruelty,  his  profligacy,  and  his  hypo- 
crisy, will  render  him  for  ever  the  scum,  as  his  unbounded 
powers  will  the  wonder,  of  mankind. 

The  dishonesty,  perjury,  and  gross  profligacy  of  Rousseau, 
who  alternately  professed  and  abjured  the  Roman  catholic  and 
protestant  religions,  without  believing  either,  and  who  died 
in  the  very  act  of  uttering  a  notorious  falsehood  to  his  Crea- 
tor,— as  well  as  of  Paine  and  other  advocates  of  infidelity, — 
are  too  notorious  to  render  it  necessary  to  pollute  these  pages 
with  the  details  of  them. 

VI.  Since  then  the  history  and  actual  condition  of  man- 
kind, in  all  ages,  concur  to  show  that  a  divine  revelation  is 
not  only  possible  and  probable,  but  also  absolutely  necessary 
to  recover  them  out  of  their  universal  corruption  and  de- 
generacy, and  to  make  known  to  them  the  proper  object 
of  their  belief  and  worship,  as  well  as  their  present  duties 
and  future  expectations ;  it  remains  that  we  consider  the 

POSSIBLE  MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATING  SUCH  REVELATION  TO  THE 
WORLD. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  methods  by  which  an  ex- 
traordinary discovery  of  the  will  of  God  may  be  made  to 
man:  viz.  1.  An  immediate  revelation,  by  inspiration  or 
otherwise,  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race  ;  or  else, 
2.  A  commission,  accompanied  with  indisputable  credentials, 
bestowed  oh  some  to  convince  others  that  they  were  actually 
delegated  by  God,  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  those  things 
which  he  has  revealed. 

1.  But  it  cannot  seem  requisite  that  the  Almighty  should 
inunediately  inspire,  or  make  a  direct  revelation  to,  evkkv  par- 
ticular person  in  the  wwld  .•  for  either  he  must  so  powerfully 
influence  the  minds  and  affections  of  men,  as  to  take  away 
their  choice  and  freedom  of  acting  (which  v/ould  be  to  ofl'er 
violence  to  human  nature)  ;  or  else  men  would,  for  the  most 
part,  have  continued  in  their  evil  courses  and  practices, 
and  have  denied  God  in  their  lives  ;  though  their  under- 
standings were  ever  so  clearly  and  iully  convinced  of  his 
will  and  commandments,  as  well  as  of  his  eternal  power  and 
godhead. 

But  even  if  God  were  willing  to  vouchsafe  some  immediate 
revelation  of  himself  to  vicious  and  immoral  persons,  how  can 
we  be  assured  that  they  would  b%  converted  1  Would  they  not 
rather  find  out  some  pretence  to  persuade  themselves  that  it 
was  no  real  revelation,  but  the  effect  of  natural  agents,  or  of 
melancholy  and  a  disturbed  imagination  1  Tliey  might,  perhaps, 
be  terrified  for  the  present ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  appre- 
hend, from  the  known  infirmity  and  depravity  of  mankind,  that 
such  persons  would  soon  stifle  their  terrors  with  their  accus- 
tomed arguments  for  atheism  and  infidelity. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  inefficacy  of  immediate  re- 
velation to  every  man  in  particular,  supposing  it  to  be  thus 
made — great  and  universal  confusion  would  be  the  result.  "  It 
would  unhinge  our  minds ;  it  would  break  the  main-spring  of  the 
mental  world,  and  throw  it  back  into  the  state  of  moral  chaos. 
It  would  render  uncertain  every  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
truth  and  eiTor.  It  would  set  aside  all  those  rules  by  which 
we  learn,  and  reason,  and  judge.  It  would  break  down  every 
barrier  of  reason,  and  let  the  fancy  loose  to  play  her  wild- 
est freaks,  and  indulge  her  most  delirious  dreams.  It  would 
destroy  the  freedom  as  well  as  the  regfularity  of  our  minds,  and 
compel  an  involuntary  assent  to  whatever  God  might  be  sup- 
posed to  dictate  :"  and,  in  short,  it  would  fill  the  world  with  con- 
tinual impostures  and  delusions  ;  for,  if  every  one  had  a  revela- 
tion  to   himself,  every  one   might  pretend  to  others  what  he 

3  Dwlght  on  Infidelity,  pp.  47,  48. 
3  Crush  the  Wretch  !  meaning  Jesus  Christ. 

*  See  the  publication  intituled  Vie  Privee  de  Voltaire  et  de  Madame  du 
Chatelp.t,  Paris,  1820,  8vo. 
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pleased ;  and  one  man  might  be  deluded  by  the  pretence  of  a 
revelation  made  to  another,  against  an  express  revelation  made 
to  himself.  And  this,  we  may  conclude,  would  often  hajjpen 
from  what  we  experience  every  day  :  for  if  men  can  be  perverted 
by  the  arts  and  insinuations  of  others,  against  their  own  reason 
and  judgment,  they  might  as  well  be  prevailed  upon  to  act 
against  a  revelation  made  to  them  ;  though  revelations  should 
be  things  as  common  and  familiar  among  men  as  reason  itself  is. 

Immediate  rcvcdations,  therefore,  to  every  particular  in- 
dividual, would  have  hcjen  needless  and  superfluous  ;  thejr 
would  have  been  unsuitable  to  the  majesty  and  honour  of 
God :  they  would  have  been  ineffectual  to  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  desiujncd ;  and  would  have  afforded  oc- 
casion for  many  more  pretences  to  impostures  than  there 
are  now  in  the  world. 

2.  The  only  other  way  by  which  the  divine  will  can  be 
revealed  to  mankind,  is  that  which  the  Scriptures  affirm  to 
have  actually  been  employed ;  viz.  the  (jualifying  of  cer- 
tain persons  to  declare  that  will  to  others,  ny  infallible  signs 
and  evidences  that  they  are  authorized  and  commissioned  by 
God.  What  those  evidences  are,  will  be  discussed  in  a 
subsec|uent  pafjc.  It  is,  how'ever,  but  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  divine  revelations  should  be  committed  to  writing,  in 
order  that  they  mi^ht  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, and  deliveiecfdovvn  genuine  E^nd  uncorrupted  to  pos- 
terity :  for, 

(1.)  Oral  Tradition  is  so  uncertain  and  so  insecure  a 
guide,  that  if  a  revelation  claiming  to  be  divine  be  not  trans- 
mitted by  writing,  it  cannot  possibly  be  preserved  in  its 
riurity,  or  serve  mankind  as  a  certain  rule  of  faith  and  of 
ife. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe,  that  writing 
is  a  more  secure  method  of  conveyance  than  tradition,  being 
neither  so  liable  to  involuntary  mistakes,  through  weakness  of 
memory  or  understanding,  nor  so  subject  to  voluntary  falsifica- 
tions, suppressions,  or  additions,  either  out  of  malice  or  design. 
"  It  is  also  a  method  of  conveyance  more  natural  and  human. 
It  is  nothing  extraordinary  for  a  book  to  be  transmitted  pure  and 
entire  from  generation  to  generation  :  but  a  traditionary  doctrine, 
especially  if  it  be  of  any  considerable  length,  cannot  really  be 
preserved  without  a  miracle,  without  the  occasional  interposi- 
tion of  Almighty  God  to  renew  the  memory  of  it  at  particular 
intervals,  or  his  continual  assistance  and  inspiration  to  keep  it 
always  alive  and  vigorous.  It  is  likewise  a  method  of  convey- 
ance more  complete  and  uniform,  presenting  itself  to  all  at  once, 
and  to  all  alike,  to  be  compared  together ;  whereas  a  traditionary 
doctrine  must  be  communicated  by  little  and  little,  and  without 
doubt  communicated  differently  at  different  times  by  different 
persons.  It  is,  moreover,  a  method  of  conveyance  more  general 
and  dilfusive.  A  man's  writings  reach  further  than  his  words; 
and  surely  we  need  not  observe,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  mankind, 
whenever  they  would  publish  any  thing,  to  have  it  written  or 
printed  in  a  book."'  m 

(2.)  Further,  experience  shows  that  writing  is  a  method 
of  conveyance  more  lasting  than  ti'adition. 

It  is  an  old  and  trite  observation,  that  a  word  heard  perishes, 
but  a  letter  written  remains.^  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed many  other  miracles,  and  to  have  done  many  other  me- 
morable things,  besides  those  which  have  been  committed  to 
writing  ;^  but,  observe,  how  much  more  faithful  record  is  than 
mere  report ;  the  few,  comparatively  speaking,  which  were  writ- 
ten, are  preserved  and  credited,  while  the  many,  which  were 
not  recorded  in  writing,  have  long  since  been  utterly  lost  and 
forgotten.  "  Every  thing,  of  any  consequence,  we  desire  to  have 
in  writing.  By  this,  laws  are  promulgated ;  by  this,  arts  and 
sciences  are  propagated ;  by  this,  titles  and  estates  are  secured. 
And  what  do  we  know  of  ancient  history,  but  the  little  that 
Cometh  down  to  us  in  books  and  writings  ]  Tradition  passelh 
away  like  the  morning  cloud  ;  but  books  may  live  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  moon  endureth."^ 

(3.)  To  the  preceding  ar^ments  for  the  usefulness  and 
expediency  of  written  revelation,  arising  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  ""oral  tradition,  and  the  greater  security  and  advan- 
tages of  writing,  we  may  add,  tnat  it  is  certainly  more  fair 
and  open,  more  free  from  suspicion  of  any  fraud  or  con- 

>  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  dissert.  2.  pp.  19—23. 8vo.  edit.  The  same 
line  of  arguinf-nt,  and  nearly  in  similar  terms,  is  stated  and  illustrated  by 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  Works,  vol  vi.  pp.  233.  et  seq.    London,  1820.  8vo. 

»  Vo.\  audita  perit^  littera  scripta  uianet.  '  John  xx.  30.  xx\.  25. 

«  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  24. 


trivance,  to  have  a  religion  preserved  in  writing,  there  to  be 
read  and  examined  by  all,  tnan  to  have  it  left  only  with  a 
few,  to  be  by  them  communicated  in  discourse  to  others ;  as 
no  two  persons  express  the  same  thing  exactly  in  the  same 
manner,  nor  even  the  same  person  at  different  limes. 

The  heathen  philosophers  had  their  exoteric  and  esoteric 
doctrines,  as  they  distinguished  them  ;  that  is,  some  which  they 
generally  delivered,  and  others  which  they  communicated  only 
to  a  few  select  auditors  :  but  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity, 
knowing  no  such  distinction,  delivered  the  -whole  doctrine  which 
they  professed  to  have  received  from  God.  The  heathen  priests 
had  their  mysteries,  which  were  to  be  concealed  from  the  pro- 
fane vulgar  ;  but  Christianity  can  never  be  made  too  public. 
Most  other  religions  also  are  committed  to  writing  for  the  use 
of  their  particular  professors ;  and  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to 
the  Christian  religion  if  it  did  not  enjoy  the  same  advantage. 
"  The  Jews  had  what  they  called  an  oral  law,  a.s  well  as  a  ivrit- 
ten  one  ;  and  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  they  asserted  to  have 
been  given  by  God  on  Mount  Sinai — the  oral  to  serve  as  a  com- 
ment or  explanation  of  the  written  law.  But,  in  process  of  time, 
these  traditions  multiplied  so  fast,  that  the  Jews  found  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  their  traditions  no  longer  as  traditions,  but  com- 
mitted them  to  writing ;  and  they  are  now  preserved  in  the  books 
called  the  Talmuds.  So  fallible  is  tradition,  so  much  more  se- 
cure is  writing,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  traditionists  : 
and  if  the  doctrines  of  religion  must,  one  time  or  other,  be 
written,  it  is  better  surely  to  have  them  written  by  inspired  au- 
thors at  first,  than  by  others  afterwards." 

(4.)  Lastly,  the  importance  of  the  matter,  the  variety  of 
the  subjects,  and  the  design  of  the  institutions,  contained  in 
those  books,  which  Jews  and  Christians  account  to  be  sa- 
cred, are  additional  reasons  why  they  should  be  committed 
to  writincr.  "The  matter  is  of  no  less  importance  than  the 
whole  will  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  mankind,  our  duty 
here  and  our  happiness  hereafter ;  and  if  any  thing  deserves 
to  be  written,  do  not  these  things  [deserve  to  be  recorded] 
in  the  most  lasting  characters  1  The  subjects  likewise  are 
very  various  histories  of  times  past  and  prophecies  of  things 
to  come,  orations  and  epistles,  sublime  points  of  faith  and 
plain   rules  of  practice,  hjTnns    and  prayers   and  thanks- 

fivings,  all  too  excellent  to  be  forgotten,  but  too  many  all  to 
e  remembered.  The  law  was  for  a  single  nation ;  nut  the 
Gospel  is  for  the  whole  world.  For  a  single  nation  it  was 
requisite  that  their  laws  should  be  written,  or  to  what  can 
they  appeal,  and  by  what  can  they  regulate  their  practice  ? 
And  it  it  was  necessary  for  the  law  to  be  written,  it  was 
certainly  much  more  necessary  for  the  Gospel,  which  was 
designed  to  be  both  of  perpetual  and  universal  obligation,  a 
religion  for  all  ages  ana  for  all  nations."' 


Tlie  necessity  of  a  dinne  revelation  having  been  proved, 
and  the  probability  that  such  a  revelation  would  be  given  to 
mankind  having  neen  shown,  it  remains  that  we  examine 
the  pretensions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  that 
revelation.  Among  the  numerous  attacks  which  have  been 
made  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  one  of  the  most  formida- 
ble is  that  which  is  directed  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  we  derive  a  set  of 
rules  and  opinions  from  a  series  of  books,  which  were  not 
written  by  the  authors  to  whom  we  ascribe  them ;  and  that 
the  volume  to  which  we  give  the  title  of  divine,  and  which 
is  the  basis  of  our  faith  and  manners,  is  a  forgery  of  later 
ages.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  ascertain,  first,  the 
genuineness,  authenticity,  and  incorruptness  of  the  several 
books  contained  in  the  Bible,  considered  simply  as  compo- 
sitions:  the  credibility  of  their  respective  authors  will  next 
be  investigated ;  and  their  claims  to  be  received  as  divinely 
inspired  will  then  be  examined.  In  discussing  these  mo- 
mentous topics,  it  would,  perhaps,  be.  the  shorter  way,  to 
prove  first,  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  incorniptness,  and 
inspiration  of  the  New  Testament:'  for,  if  its  claims  to  be 
received  as  a  divinely'  inspired  book  be  admitted,  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  divine  inspiration, 
&c.  of  the  Old  Testament ;  because  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  incessantly  appeal  to  it,  and  make  ample  quo- 
tations from  it.  As,  however,  the  modem  impugners  of 
revelation  have   directed  their  arguments    chiefly  against 

»  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  28. 

«  This  is  the  method  pursued  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  nis  Course  of  Lee 
tures  on  the  several  Branches  of  I)i\inity.  Part.  VH  Lectures  xxxi.— 
xxxvii.     Cambridge,  1823,  8vo. 
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the  Old  Testament,  in  order  that,  by  impeaching  its  credi- 
bility, they  may  with  greater  probability  of  success  under- 
mine and  invalidate  the  dispensation  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  shall  commence  with  the  Old  Testament ;' 
because  if  that  be  true  (the  dispensation  it  contains  being 
introductory  to  that  contained  in  the  New  Testament)  the 


the  latter,  being  founded  on  and  perfective  of  the  former, 
must  of  necessity  be  true  also.  By  adopting  this  arrange- 
ment, it  is  possible  that  some  few  arguments  may  be  repeated ; 
but  the  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed  will  (it  is  hoped) 
be  deemed  a  satisfactory  apology  for  such  unavoidable  re 
petitions. 


CHAPTER  II. 
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I.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  why  termed  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

The  books,  which  the  Hebrews,  Israelites,  or  Jews  have 
long  venerated  as  divine,  are  usually  called  "  The  Old  Tes- 
tament," in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  those  sacred 
books,  which  contain  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  "  The  New  Testament."  The  appellation 
of  "  Testament"  is  derived  from  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  14. ;  in  which 
place  the  words  «  rtaxju*  a/o^^/ikm  and  »  Ksuvx  A/aS-«K»  are  by  the 
old  Latin  translators  rendered  antiquum  testamentum  and 
novum  tesfamentum,  old  and  new  testament,  instead  of  anti- 
quum fcedus  and  novum  fcedus,  the  old  and  new  covenant ;  for 
although  the  Greek  word  Six^mn  signifies  both  testament  and 
covenant,  yet  it  uniformly  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew 
word  Berith,  which  constantly  signifies  a  covenant.^  The 
term  "  old  covenant,"  used  by  St.  Paul  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14., 
does  not  denote  the  entire  collection  of  writings  which  we 
te;rm  the  Bible,  but  those  ancient  institutions,  promises, 
threatenings,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, related  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets ;  and  which  in  process  of  time  were,  by  a  metonymy, 
transferred  to  the  books  themselves.  Thus  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  book  of  the  covenant  in  Exodus  (xxiv.  7.),  and  in 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Maccabees  (l.Macc.  i.  57.):  and 
after  the  example  of  the  Apostle,  the  same  mode  of  desig- 
nating the  sacred  writings  obtained  among  the  first  Chris- 
tians, from  whom  it  has  been  transmitted  to  modem  times.^ 

II.  Great  Importance  of  the  Question,  whether  the 
Books  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  are  genuine  or 
spurious. 

If  the  books  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  were  not 
written  by  those  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  or  nearly 
in  those  ages  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  belong,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  were  written  by  authors  who  lived  at  a  much 
later  period — that  is,  if  they  were  supposititious  or  spurimis, 
the  history  which  is  related  in  tlrem  would  by  no  means  be 
worthy  oi  the  great  credit  that  is  given  to  it ;  the  design 
which  pervades  these  books  would  have  been  an  imposi- 

»  Besides  tlie  authorities  above  cited,  the  author  has  been  largely  in- 
debted for  the  materials  of  this  Chapter  to  the  Collection  of  Boyle  Lectures, 
in  3  vols,  folio,  (London,  1739) ;  .particularly  to  the  Lectures  of  Bishops 
Williams  and  Leng,  and  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  ;  to  Dr.  Leland's  "Advan- 
tage and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation  shown  from  the  State  of 
Religion  in  the  ancient  Heathen  World,"  3d  edition,  in  2  vols.  Rvo.  (Glas- 
govy  and  London,  1819) ;  and  to  the  same  author's  masterly  "View  of  the 
Deistical  Writers."  Tlie  reader,  who  may  not  be  able  to  consult  these 
valuable  works,  will  find  a  well  written  "  Comparative  View  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,"  in  the  second  volume  of  "Christian  Essays,"  by  the 
Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks.    London,  1817,  8vo. 

»  .lerome,  Comment,  in  Malachi,  ii.  2.    Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  1816. 

"  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  several  passages  from  early  Christian 
writers  who  thus  metonymically  use  the  word  "Testament."  Works, 
8vo.  vol.  vi.  p.  9.  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  140. 


tion  upon  a  later  age,  and  the  accomplishment  of  that  design 
in  the  New  Testament  would  be  altogether  an  extraordinary 
and  singular  occurrence ;  the  miracles  therein  recorded  to 
have  been  anciently  performed  would  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  a  later  age,  or  natural  events  Avould  have  been  meta- 
morphosed into  miracles ;  the  prophecies,  asserted  to  be  con- 
tained in  those  books,  would  have  been  invented  after  the 
historical  f?icts  which  are  narrated  in  them ;  and,  lastly,  Jesi^s 
Christ  and  his  apostles  would  have  approved  and  recom- 
mended the  works  of  impostors.  Hence  it  is  evident  of 
what  great  importance  the  question  is,  whether  these  books 
are  genuine,  that  is,  loheiher  they  were  written  by  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear,  and  (especially  if  the  authors  be  un- 
known) about  that  time  which  is  assigned  to  them,  or  at  which 
they  profess  to  have  been  written ,-  and  also,  whether  they  are 
authentic  ;  that  is,  whether  they  relate  matters  of  fact  as  they 
really  happened,  and  in  consequence  possess  authority.  For,  a 
book  may  be  genuine  that  is  not  authentic ;  a  book  may  be 
authentic  that  is  not  genuine  ;  and  many  are  both  genuine 
and  authentic,  which  are  not  inspired.  The  first  epistle  of 
Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  genuine,  having  been  written 
by  the  author  whose  naine  it  bears ;  but  it  possesses  no 
authority  on  which  we  can  found  any  doctrines.  "  The  his- 
tory of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  is  orenuine,  being  indeed  writ- 
ten by  Richardson,  the  author  ivhose  name  it  bears ;  but  it 
is  not  authentic,  being  a  mere  effort  of  that  ingenious  writer's 
invention  in  the  production  of  fictions.  Again,  the  Account 
of  Lord  Anson's  Voyages  is  an  authentic  book,  the  informa- 
tion being  supplied  by  Lord  Anson  himself  to  the  author ; 
but  it  is  not  genuine,  for  the  real  author  was  Benjamin  Rob- 
bins,  the  mathematician,  and  not  Walters,  whose  name  is 
appended  to  it.  Hayley's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Cowper 
are  both  genuine  and  authentic ;  they  were  written  by  Mr. 
Hayley,  and  the  information  they  contain  was  deduced  from 
the  best  authority."''  But  the  poems,  which  bear  the  name 
of  Rowley,  are  neither  genuine  nor  authentic,  not  having 
been  written  by  him,  nor  by  any  one  who  lived  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  being  wholly  the  productions  of  the 
unhappy  youth  Chatterton,  who  lived  three  hundred  years 
afterwards.  v 

III.  Genuineness  of  the  Canonical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  word  Canon  (from  the  Greek  kanon)  signifies  not 
only  a  catalogue  or  list,  but  also  a  law  or  rule.  This  term 
has  been  appropriated  ever  since  the  fourth  century  to  the 
catalogue  of  writings  which  are  admitted  by  Jews  and 
Christians  as  a  divine  rule  of  faith  and  manners.* 

In  what  age  and  by  what  author  any  book  is  written  is  a 

«  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  &c.  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, vol.  i.  p.  ^.  2d  edit. 
»  Suic'eri  Thesaurus,  torn.  ii.  p.  40.  voce  Kai-ai'. 
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question  of  fact,  which  can  only  be  answered  by  historical 
proofs.     These  historical  proofs  are, 

1.  Unexceptionable  witnesses,  who  possessed  both  the 
means  of  knovviiijr,  and  who  were  also  willing  to  communi- 
cate the  truth  ;  and, 

2.  Certain  m-.irks  which  may  be  discerned  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter, diction,  genius,  and  style  of  the  books,  and 
which  show  that  they  were  written  by  the  authors  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed,  or  about  the  age  to  which  they  are 
referred. 

The  former  are  termed  external  arguments,  and  the  latter, 
internal ,-  and  as  these  two  species  of  testimony  are  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  sufficient  for  proving  the  genuineness  of 
the  writings  of  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  or  Livy,  or  of  any 
other  ancient  profane  authors,  no  further  testimony  ought  to 
be  required  in  the  ])rcseut  question. 

1.  External  Proofs  of  the  Genuineness  and  Authen- 
ticity OF  THE  (Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

f  1.)  As  those  who  were  coeval  with  each  Hebrew  writer, 
ana  transcribed  the  book  which  they  received  from  his  own 
hands,  and  also  delivered  their  copies  to  others  to  be  tran- 
scribed, certainly  knew  liy  wliom  and  at  what  time  such 
book  was  publislied ;  and  as  these,  having  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  autlior  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  de- 
livered such  book  to  their  immediate  descendants,  and  these 
again  to  their  posterity,  and  so  from  one  generation  to  another 
through  all  succeeding  ages, — all  these  persons  jointly  testify 
that  such  book  is  the  genuine  production  of  the  author  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

(2.)  The  books,  thus  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another  (especially  in  that  very  remote  age  when  the  first  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  written),  could  not  but  remain, 
both  more  easily,  as  well  as  more  certainly,  uncorrupted,  and 
be  propagated  with  fidelity,  because  at  that  time  there  were 
but  few  books,  and  also  because  the  tradition  relative  to  their 
origin  was  most  easily  recollected.  And  as  this  tradition 
(which  was  not  communicated  in  the  schools  to  their  pupils 
Dy  learned  men,  whose  various  conjectures  sometimes  ob- 
scure truth,  but  in  private  houses  by  fathers  to  their  children),' 
was  approved,  many  of  the  authors  therefore  did  not  sub- 
scribe to  their  w^orks,  either  their  names,  or  the  awe  in  which 
they  lived  ;  but,  where  any  of  them  did  annex  their  names 
to  their  writings,  nothing  further  was  requisite  than  faith- 
fully to  transcribe  such  notification, — a  task  which  could  be 
performed  with  the  utmost  facility. 

(3.)  In  fact  there  was  no  motive  to  induce  the  Hebrews 
to  corrupt  this  very  simple  tradition :  on  the  contrary,  as 
these  books  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence  and  estima- 
tion by  much  the  greater  part  of  that  people,  they  had  the 
most  powerful  motives  for  transmitting  the  origin  of  these 
documents  faithfully  to  their  posterity.  If,  indeed,  the  He- 
brew nation  had  been  disposed  to  betray  the  trust  confided 
to  them,  a  motive  would  not  have  been  wanting  to  them  for 
propagating  falsehoods  respecting  their  books,  because  these 
contain  such  repeated — we  may  ^most  add,  such  incessant — 
reproofs  and  censures  of  them,  as  an  unteachable,  intracta- 
ble, and  headstrong  people,  as  place  their  character  in  an 
unfavourable  point  of  view.  But,  notwithstanding,  if  that 
people  testify  that  these  books  are  genuine,  they  become 
witnesses  against  themselves,  and  consequently  their  testi- 
mony is  unexceptionable.  This  argument  also  tends  to  ex- 
clude the  hypothesis,  that  the  histories  have  been  inserted  in 
a  later  age. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe  that  the 
character  of  the  Jews  is  a  strong  proof  that  they  have  not 
forged  the  Old  Testament.  Were  a  person  brought  before  a 
court  of  justice  on  a  suspicion  of  forgery,  and  yet  no  pre- 
sunrtptive  or  positive  evidence  of  his  guilt  could  be  produced, 
it  would  be  allowed  by  all  that  he  ought  to  be  acquitted. 
But,  if  the  forgery  alleged  were  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  accused ;  if  it  tended  to  expose  to  disgrace  his 
general  principles  and  conduct;  or,  if  we  were  assured  that 
he  considered  forgery  as  an  impious  and  abominable  crime, 
it  would  require  very  strong  testimony  to  establish  his  guilt. 
This  case  corresponds  exactly  with  the  situation  of  the  Jews. 
•  If  a  Jew  liad  for<red  any  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  must 
have  been  impelled  to  so  bold  and  dangerous  an  enterprise 
by  some  very  powerful  motive.  It  could  not  be  national 
pride,  for  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  books  which  does 
not  severely  censure  the  national  manners.  It  could  not  be 
the  love  o(  fame,  for  that  passion  would  have  taught  him  to 
flatter  and  extol  the  national  character ;  and  the  punishment, 

«  Compare  Dent,  xxxii.  7,  8.  and  Psal.  Ixxviii.  3—7 


if  detected,  would  have  been  infamy  and  death.  The  love 
of  wealth  could  not  produce  such  a  forgery,  for  no  wealth 
was  to  be  gained  by  it.'^ 

(1.)  The  true  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  these  books 
could  not  be  easily  corrupted  or  lost,  because  a  particular 
tribe  amonj^  the  Hebrews  was  set  apart  from  the  rest,  and 
consecrate*!,  among  other  things,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
watciiing  over  the  preservation  of  these  historical  docu- 
ments ;  and  further,  there  were  never  wanting  men,  belong- 
ing to  the  other  tribes,  both  at  that  time  and  also  during  the 
Babylonian  captivity — (for  instance,  those  who  in  more  an- 
cient times  were  the  governors  of  the  Hebrew  republic,  and 
were  called,  first,  judges,  and  afterwards  prophets) — by  whom 
these  books  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence,  because  they 
were  themselves  descended  from  that  very  age,  and  from 
these  very  authors.  Although  the  names  of  some  of  these 
authors,  and  also  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  are  lost  in 
oblivion,  yet  as  the  Jews  confess  their  ignorance,  such  con- 
fession is  an  evidence  that  they  would  not  have  testified  it, 
if  they  had  not  received  it  as  certain  from  their  ancestors. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  age  at  least  of  these  anonymous  books 
has  not  so  entirely  been  neglected,  but  that  we  have  the 
clearest  evidence  that  not  one  of  them  was  written  later  than 
the  fifth  century  bffure  the  Christian  aera. 

(5.)  The  Old.  Testament,  according  to  our  Bibles,  com- 
prises thirty-nine  books,  viz.  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of 
Moses,  called  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  1  and  2 
Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings,  1  and  2  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehc- 
miah,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  with  his 
Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah, 
Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  But,  among  the  ancient  Jews,  they 
formed  only  twenty-two  books,'  according  to  the  letters  of 
their  alphabet,  which  were  twenty-two  in  number ;  reckon- 
ing Judges  and  Ruth,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Jeremiah  and 
his  Lamentations,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets  (so  called 
from  the  comparative  brevity  of  their  compositions),  respec- 
tively as  one  book.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a 
minute  inquiry  concerning  the  authors  of  these  books  : '  but 
we  may  state  generally,  that  the  Pentateuch  consists  of  the 
writings  of  Moses,  collected  by  Samuel,  with  a  very  few 
additions;  that  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  together 
with  that  of  Ruth  and  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  Samuel, 
were  collected  by  the  same  prophet ;  that  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  book  of  Samuel,  and  tne  whole  of  the  second  book, 
were  written  by  the  prophets  who  succeeded  Samuel,  proba- 
bly Nathan  and  Gad  ;  tnat  the  books  of  Kings  and  Cnroni- 
cles  are  extracts  from  the  records  of  succeeding  prophets 
concerning  their  own  times,  and  also  from  the  public  genea- 
logical tables  made  by  Ezra;  that  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  are  collections  of  similar  records,  some  written 
by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  some  by  their  predecessors; 
that  the  book  of  Esther  was  written  by  some  emi/ient  Jew, 
who  lived  in  or  near  the  times  of  the  transactions  therein 
recorded,  most  probably  by  Ezra,  though  some  think  Morde- 
cai  to  have  been  its  author ;  the  book  oT  Job,  by  a  Jew,  most 
probably  Moses ;  the  Psalms,  by  David,  Asaph,  and  other 
pious  persons;  the  books  of  Proverbs,  the  Canticles,  and 
Ecclesiastes,  by  Solomon  ;  and  the  prophetical  books,  by  the 
prophets  whose  names  they  bear. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  evidence  of  testimony  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  the 
Jews  were  a  more  ancient  people  than  the  Greeks  or  Romans, 
and  were  for  many  ages  totally  unconnected  with  them,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  derive  much  evidence 
from  the  historians  of  those  nations  :  it  is  to  the  Jews  prin- 
cipally that  we  must  look  for  information.'  The  uniiorm 
belief^  indeed,  of  all  Christians,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  Christianity  to  the  present  time,  has  considered  the 
books  above  enumerated  to  have  constituted  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament:  and  the  catalogues  of  them,  which  were  formed 
by  the  author  of  the  synopsis  attributed  to  Athanasius,^  by 

a  Ency.  Brit.  vol.  xvii.  p.  107.  art.  Scripture,  3d  edit. 

"  Josephus  contr.  Apion.  lib.  i.  §  8.  Origen's  Philocalia,  cited  in  Euse- 
bius's  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

*  This  subject  is  discussed  infra,  vol.  ii.  in  the  critical  prefaces  to  each 
book. 

»  The  Emperor  Julian,  inveterate  as  was  his  enmity  to  Christianity,  has 
borne  explicit  and  important  testimony  to  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of 
the  Old  Testament.  See  Ilenverden,  de  Juliano  Imperatore,  pp.  100,  101. 
103—108.   Lug.  Bat.  1827.  8vo. 

«  Athanasii  Opera,  torn.  ii.  pp.  126 — 204.  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  the  most 
materied  extract.s  from  this  synopsis,  respecting  the  canon  of  Scripture. 
Works,  8vo.  vol,  iv.  pp.  290, 291. ;  4to.  vol  ii.  p.  401. 
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Epiphanius,'  and  Jerome-  (towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century),  by  Origen'  (in  the  middle  of  the  third  century), 
and  Meiilo  Eishup  of  Sardis^  (towards  tire  close  of  the  se- 
cond century),  all  agree  with  the  above  enumeration.  To 
these  we  may  add  the  testimonies  of  the  GIreek  translators 
of  the  Old  Testament,  Aquila,Theodotion,  and  Symmachus, 
who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  ;  and  that 
of  tlie  Peschito  or  old  Syriac  version,  executed  very  early  in 
the  second,  if  not  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  Here  the  Jewish  testimonies  join  us.  Not 
to  enter  into  any  minute  details  concerning  the  several  Tar- 
gums  or  Chaldee  paraphrases^  on  various  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  were  compiled  between  the  third  and  ninth 
centuries  of  the  Christian  sera,  nor  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylo- 
nish Talmuds  or  Commentaries  upon  the  Misna  or  Traditions 
of  the  Jews  : — Philo,  an  Egyptian  Jew^'  (who  lived  in  the 
Jirst  century  of  the  Christian  sera),  quoted  as  having  canoni- 
cal authority,  no  other  books  than  those  which  are  contained 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  which  alone  were  acknowledged 
by  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

Philo,  it  is  true,  in  none  of  his  writings,  gives  an  express 
notice  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  in  very  nume- 
rous scattered  passages  he  has  indicated  his  own  opinion, 
and  probably  also  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  concern- 
ing the  merit  and  importance  of  each  of  the  books  which 
formed  part  of  that  canon.  M.  Hornemann,"  who  carefully 
read  and  examined  all  Philo's  works,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
ascertaining  his  opinion  on  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
divides  theoooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  Philo's 
expressions,  into  three  classes,  viz.  Books  cited  with  the  ex- 
press remark  that  they  are  of  divine  origin  :  in  this  class  are 
found  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  Ezra,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Zechariah,  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Proverbs.  2.  Books  of  which  Philo  makes 
only  casual  mention,  without  any  notice  of  their  divine  origin  : 
this  class  contains  the  book  of  Judges,  Job,  the  first  book  of 
Kings,  and  several  detached  Psalms.  3.  Books  not  mentioned 
by  Philo,  viz.  Nehemiah,  Ruth,  Esther,  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles,  Daniel,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

To  the  books,  to  which  Philo  expressly  ascribes  a  divine 
origin,  we  must  probably  axid  the  second  book  of  Samuel  and 
the  two  books  of  Kings,  these  three  books  forming  only  one 
with  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  which  Philo  calls  divine.  Of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  he  cites  only  two  as  inspired  : 
and  it  is  certain  that  tne  twelve  formed  only  one  book.  As 
he  never  quotes  the  apocryphal  books,  we  may  therefore 
place  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  expressly 
quotes,  into  ojie  class,  viz.  that  of  the  books  which  he  ac- 
counted sacred  ;  and  this  class,  according  to  the  preceding 
observations,  is  composed  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  Joshua, 
Judges,!  and  2  Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings,Ezra,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job. 
The  other  books  may  have  formed  part  of  the  canon  of  the 
Egyptian  Jews.  Ruth  was  an  appendix  to  the  book  of 
Judges  ;  Nehemiah  to  the  second  part  of  Ezra ;  and  the  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah  might  be  joined  to  his  prophecies. 
But  the  silence  of  Philo  concerning  any  book  proves  nothing 
against  its  canonical  authority,  if  it  be  not  contradicted  or 
overturned  by  other  positive  proofs.* 

We  now  proceed  to  a  testimony,  which,  though  concise, 
is  more  important  than  any  of  the  preceding,  the  testimony 
of  JosEPHUs,  who  was  himself  a  Jewish  priest,  and  also  con- 
temporary with  the  apostles.''     Following  the  enumeration 

«  Hoeres,  xxix.    Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  122,  et  seq. 

^  III  his  Prologus  Galealus  and  Epist.  ad  Paulinum. 

'  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  &29.,  and  in  Eusebiu.s,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

*  Apud  Eusebiuin,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  26. 

>  Tlie  Taigums  here  alluded  to  are  those  called  the  Jerusalem  Targum, 
and  the  Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonatlian,  on  the  Pentateuch ;  that  on  the 
Cetubim,  or  Holy  writings  (comprising  the  books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther),  the  Targum  on  the  Megilloth  (comprising 
the  five  last-mentioned  books),  three  on  the  book  of  Esther,  and  one  on  the 
books  of  Chronicles.  See  an  account  of  these  Targums,  infra,  part  i.  chap, 
iii.  sect.  iii. 

0  De  Vila  Mosis,  lib.  ii.  The  passages  of  Philo  here  referred  to,  and  also 
the  other  testimonies  above  cited,  are  given  at  full  length  (with  some  addi- 
tional evidences  from  Christian  wrriters)  by  Sclunidius,  in  his  elaborate 
Historia  Antiqua  etVindicatio  Canonis  Sacri  Veteris  et  Novi  Testaxnenti, 
pp.  129—189.  8vo.  Lipsise.  1775. 

1  C.  F.  Hornemann,  Observationes  ad  lUustrationem  Doctrinoe  de  Canone 
Veteris  Testamenti  ex  Philone.    Hauniae,  1778,  Svo. 

»  Melanges  de  Religion,  &c.  torn.  ix.  pp.  188—191.     Nismes,  1824.  Svo. 

»  Of  the  writings  and  character  of  Josephus,  a  particular  account  will 
be  found  in  part  ii.  of  this  volume.  "  Josephus  was  born  about  the 
year  37  of  the  Christian  era  :  and  therefore,  though  much  younger  than 
the  apostles,  must  still  have  been  contemporary  with  many  of  them,  espe- 
cially with  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John."— Bp.  Marsh's  Comparative 
View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  p.  107. 


above  accounted  for,  he  says,  in  his  treatise  against  Apion,'" 
"  We  have  not  thousands  of  books,  discordant,  and  contra- 
dicting each  other;  but  we  have  only  twenty-lwo,  which  com- 
prehend the  history  of  all  former  ages,  and  are  justly  re- 
garded as  divine.  Five  of  them  proceed  from  Moses ;  they 
include  as  well  the  Laws,  as  an  account  of  the  creation  of 
man,  extending  to  the  time  of  his  (Moses's)  death.  This  pe- 
riod comprehends  nearly  three  thousand  years.  From  the 
death  of  Moses  to  that  oi  Artaxerxes,  who  was  king  of  Per- 
sia after  Xerxes,  the  Frophets,  who  succeeded  Moses,  com- 
mitted to  writing,  in  thirteen  books,  what  was  done  in  their 
days.  The  remaining  four  books  contain  Hymns  to  God  (the 
Psalms)  and  instructions  of  life  for  man."'' 

The  threefold  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  was 
expressly  recognised  before  his  time  by  Jesus  Christ,  as 
well  as  by  the  subsequent  writers  of  the  New  Testament.'^ 
We  have  therefore  sufRcient  evidence  that  the  Old  Testament 
existed  at  that  time ;  and  if  it  be  only  allowed  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  person  of  a  virtuous  and  irreproachable  charac- 
ter, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  draw  a  fair  conclusion, 
when  we  assert  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  corrupted  in  his 
time :  for,  when  he  accused  the  Pharisees  of  making  the  law 
of  no  effect  by  their  traditions,  and  when  he  enjoined  his 
hearers  to  search  the  Scriptures,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
mention  the  corruptions  or  forgeries  of  Scripture,  if  any  had 
existed  in  that  age.  About  fifty  years  beibre  the  time  of 
Christ  were  written  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  of  Jonathan  Ben-Uzziel  on  the  Prophets  (accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  classification  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament); which  are  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  those 
books  at  that  time. 

We  have,  however,  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the/«c/,  that  its  canon  was 
fixed  some  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach,  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  makes 
evident  references  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel,  and  mentions  these  prophets  by  name  ;  he  speaks 
also  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  It  likewise  appears  from 
the  prologue  to  that  book,  that  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and 
other  ancient  books,  were  extant  at  the  same  period.  The 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  according  to  the  best  chronologers, 
was  written  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  about  a.  m.  3772, 
that  is,  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  before  the  Christian 
aera,  and  was  translated  by  the  grandson  of  Jesus  into  Greek, 
for  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  The  prologue  was  added 
by  the  translator,  but  this  circumstance  does  not  diminish  the 
evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Old  Testament :  for  he  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  books 
of  their  fathers,  were  studied  by  his  grandfather  ;  a  sufficient 
proof  that  they  were  extant  in  his  time. 

(6.)  Fifty  years,  indeed,  before  the  age  of  the  author  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  years  before 
the  Christian  fera,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old.  Testament, 
usually  called  the  Septuagint,  was  executed  at  Alexandria, 
the  books  of  which  are  the  same  as  in  our  Bibles  :  whence  it 
is  evident  that  we  still  have  thgse  identical  books,  which  the 
most  ancient  Jews  attested  to  be  genuine, — a  benefit  this 
which  has  not  happened  to  any  ancient  profane  books  what- 
ever. Indeed,  as  no  authentic  books  of  a  more  ancient  date, 
except  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  extant,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  ascend  higher  in  search  of  testimony.  The  evidence, 
indeed,  which  we  have  adduced,  is  not  merely  that  of  the 
more  modern  Jews : — it  is  also  that  of  the  most  ancient,  as 
is  manifest  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  latter  of  these 
books  always  recognise  others  as  known  to  be  more  ancient, 
and  almost  every  where  cite  them  by  name  :  whence  it  is 
evident  that  those  ancient  authors  long  since  received  testi- 
mony from  their  ancestors,  that  those  more  ancient  books 
were  the  genuine  works  of  the  authors  whose  names  they 
bear. 

Strong — we  may  add  indisputable — as  this  external  evi- 
dence of  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  unquestiona- 
bly is, 

>»  Lib.  i.  §8.  tom.  ii.  p.  44L  ed.  Havercamp. 

"  On  the  canon  of  Jewish  Scripture  according  to  the  testimonies  of  Philo 
and  Josephus,  see  further,  Bp.  Marsh's  Divinity  Lect.,  part  vii.  Lectures 
xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.  pp.  17 — 50.  ,,         ■  -.o 

.  »a  Among  very  many  passages  that  might  be  adduced,  see  Matt.  xi.  13. 
andxxii.  40.  Luke  xvi.  16.  xx.42.  xxiv.  25.  44.  Acts  i.  20.  iii.  22.  vii.  35— 37. 
xxvi.  22.  and  xxviii.  23.  Rom.  x.  5.  2  Cor.  iii.  7—15.  2  Tim.  in.  14—17. 
Heb.  vii.  14.  and  x.  28.  An  inspection  of  the  chapter  on  the  Quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  (see  infra,  part  i.  chap,  iv.)  will  furnish 
abundant  proofs  that  the  Jewish  canon,  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  contained  the  same  books  which  now  constitute  our  Old  Testa- 
ment, 
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2.  The  Internal  Evidence  arising  from  the  Conside- 
ration OF  THE  Language,  Style,  Manner  ok  Whiting,  and 

also  from  THE  CiRCUMSTANTIALITV  OF  THE  NARRATIVES 
CONTAINED    IN    THE     HoOKS    OF    THE     OlD   TESTAMENT,    is    iin 

equally  decisive  and  incontostal)le  arf^umeiit  for  llicir  jrpiiu- 
inoness,  and  also  to  show  tliat  tlioy  were  not  and  could  not 
be  invented  by  one  impostor,  or  by  several  contemporary  im- 
postors, or  by  several  successive  impostors. 

(1.)  The  Languafre,  Sti/le,  and  Manner  of  Writing,  used 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  internal  arguments  of 
their  genuineness ;  and  prove  not  only  that  thctf  must  have  been 
v/ritten  by  different  person.^,  but  also  enable  us  with  precision  to 
ascertain  a  time,  at  or  before  which  they  must  liave  been  com- 
posed.^ 

The  Hebrew  language,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  was  writ- 
ten, being  the  language  of  an  ancient  people,  that  had  little  in- 
tercourse with  their  ncigliliourn,  and  whose  neighbours  also  spoke 
a  language  which  had  groat  aflinity  with  their  own,  would  not 
change  so  rapidly  as  modern  languages  have  done,  since  nations 
have  been  variously  intermingled,  and  since  arts,  sciences,  and 
commerce  have  been  so  greatly  extended.  Yet,  since  no  lan- 
guage continues  stationary,  there  must  necessarily  be  some 
changes  in  the  period  of  time  that  elapsed  between  Moses  and 
Malachi.-  If,  therefore,  on  comparing  the  different  parts  of  th<! 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  character  and  style  of  the  language  are  found 
to  dilfer-'  (which  critical  Hebrew  scholars  have  proved  to  be  the 
case),  we  have  strong  internal  criteria  that  the  dilVcrent  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  composed  at  different  and  distant 
periods ;  and  consequently  a  considerable  argument  may  thence 
be  deduced  in  favour  of  their  genuineness.  Further,  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  have  too  considerable  a  diversity  of  style 
to  be  the  work  cither  of  one  Jew  (for  a  Jetv  he  must  have  been 
on  account  of  the  language),  or  of  any  set  of  contemporary  Jews. 
If,  therefore,  they  be  all  forgeries,  there  must  have  been  a  succes- 
sion of  impostors  in  different  ages,  who  have  concurred  to  impose 
upon  posterity,  which  is  inconceivable.  To  suppose  part  to  be 
forged,  and  part  to  be  genuine,  is  very  harsh  ;  neither  would  this 
supposition,  if  admitted,  be  satisfactory. 

Again,  the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  living 
language  soon  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  but  it  would  be 
diflicult  or  impossible  to  forge  any  thing  in  it,  after  it  was  be- 
come a  dead  language.  AH  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
must,  therefore,  be  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  Babylonish  captivity  ; 
and  since  they  could  not  all  be  written  in  the  same  age,  some 
must  be  considerably  more  ancient,  which  would  bring  us  back 
again  to  a  succession  of  conspiring  impostors.  Lastly,  the  sim- 
plicity of  style  and  unatfccted  manner  of  writing,  which  pervade 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (with  the  exception  of  such 
parts  as  are  poetical  and  prophetical),  are  a  very  strong  evidence 
of  their  genuineness,  even  exclusively  of  the  suitableness  of  this 
circumstance  to  the  times  of  the  supposed  authors.  Not  one  of 
these  criteria  is  applicable  to  the  books  which  in  some  editions  are 
attached  to  the  Old  Testament  under  the  title  of  the  Apocrypha  : 
for  they  never  were  extant  in  Hebrew,  nehher  are  they  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament,  or  by  the  Jewish  writers,  Philo  and  Jose- 
phus  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  contain  many  things  which  are  fabu- 
lous, false,  and  contradictory  to  the  canonical  Scriptures.' 

(2.)  The  very  great  number  of  particular  Circumstances  of 
Time,  Place,  Persons,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is  another  argument  both  of  their  getiuineness  and 
authenticity. 

A  statement  of  the  principal  heads,  under  which  these  par- 
ticular circumstances  may  be  classed,  will  enable  the  reader 
fully  to  apprehend  the  force  of  this  internal  evidence. 

There  are,  then,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  rivers  of 
Paradise,  the  generations  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the  de- 
luge with  its  circumstances,  the  place  where  the  ark  rested,  the 

>  For  Ibis  view  of  die  internal  evidence  of  tlie  genuineness  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  anlhor  is  cliielly  indebted  to  the  observations  of  the  pro- 
found and  ingenious  philosopher  David  Hartley  (on  Man,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97 — 
101.),  and  of  the  learned  and  accurate  professor  Jahn  (Introductio  in  Li- 
bro.-j  Macros  Veteris  Fcederis,  pp.  18—28.) 

»  The  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Fsypt,  under  the  direction  of  Mo- 
ses, took  place  in  the  year  of  the  world  2.')13,  or  before  Christ  1491.  Mala- 
chi  delivered  bis  predictions  under  Neheuiiah's  second  government  of  .lu- 
dea,  between  the  years  4-30  and  420  before  the  Christian  n?ra.  The  interval 
of  time,  therefore,  that  elapsed  between  Ihem  is  between  1071  and  1055 
years ;  or,  if  we  reckon  from  Uie  death  of  Moses  (a.  m.  2555)  b.  c.  1451,  it  is 
from  1015  to  1031  years. 

'  An  account  oi^  the  various  changes  in  the  Hebrew  language  is  given, 
infra,  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  I.  §  II. 

«/rhe  ariiumcnis  against  the  genuineness  of  the  apocryphal  boqk.<>,  which 
are  here  n>?ccssarily  touched  with  brevity,  will  be  found  discussed  at  lengili 
infra,  in  the  Aopeiidix  to  this  Volume..  No.  I.  Sect.  I. 


building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  dis- 
persion of  mankind,  or  the  division  of  the  earth  amongst  the  pos- 
terity of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  the  generations  of  the  post- 
diluvian patriarchs,  with  the  gradual  shortening  of  human  life 
after  the  ilood,  the  sojourinngs  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
with  many  particulars  of  the  state  of  Canaan  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  in  their  times,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, the  state  of  the  land  of  Edotn,  both  before  and  after 
Esau's  time,  and  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  with  the  state 
of  Egypt  before  Moses's  time. — In  fine,  we  have  in  this  book  the 
infancy  and  youth  of  the  hunian  race,  together  with  the  gradual 
and  successive  progress  of  civilization  and  society,  delineated 
with  siugular  minuteness  and  accuracy. 

In  the  book  of  Exudna  are  recorded  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the 
institution  of  the  pa.ssover,  the  passage  through  the  Ked  Sea, 
with  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  there,  the  miracle 
of  manna,  the  victory  over  the  Amalekites,  the  solenm  delivery 
of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  many  particular  laws  both  moral 
and  ceremonial,  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  and  a  very  minute 
description  of  the  tabernacle,  priests'  garments,  ark,  &c. — In 
Leviticus  we  have  a  collection  of  ceremonial  laws,  with  all  their 
particularities,  and  an  account  of  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu. — The  book  of  Numbers  contains  the  first  and  second 
numbcrings  of  the  several  tribes,  with  their  genealogies,  the  pe- 
culiar oflices  of  the  three  several  families  of  the  Levites,  many 
ceremonial  laws,  the  journeyings  and  encampments  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  wilderness  during  forty  years,  with  the  relation  of 
some  remarkable  events  which  happened  in  this  period  ;  as  the 
searching  of  the  land,  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  the  victories  over 
Aiad,  Sihon,  and  Og,  with  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
two  last  among  the  Gadites,  Reubenites,  and  Manassites,  the 
history  of  Balak  and  Balaam,  and  the  victory  over  the  Midian- 
ites  ;  all  of  which  are  described  with  the  several  particularities  of 
time,  place,  and  persons. — The  book  of  Deuteronomy  contains 
a  recapitulation  of  many  things  comprised  in  the  three  last  books, 
with  the  second  delivery  of  the  law,  chiefly  the  moral  one,  by 
Mo.scs,  upon  the  borders  of  Canaan,  just  before  his  death. 

In  the  book  of  Joshua,  we  have  the  passage  over  Jordan,  the 
conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  in  detail,  and  the  division  of  it 
among  the  tribes,  including  a  minute  geographical  description. — 
The  book  of  Judges  recites  a  great  variety  of  public  transactions, 
with  the  private  origin  of  some.  In  all,  the  names  of  times, 
places,  and  persons,  both  among  the  Israehtes,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  are  noted  with  particularity  and  simplicity. — 
In  the  book  of  Jiuth  is  a  very  particular  account  of  the  gene- 
alogy of  David,  with  several  incidental  circumstances. — The 
books  of  iSamuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  J\'ehemiah,  con- 
tain the  transactions  of  the  kings  before  the  captivity,  and  go- 
vernors afterwards,  all  delivered  in  the  same  circumstantial 
manner.  And  here  the  particular  account  of  the  regulations, 
sacred  and  civil,  established  by  David,  and  of  the  building  of  the 
temple  by  Solomon,  the  genealogies  given  in  the  beginning  of 
the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  lists  of  the  persons  who  re- 
turned, sealed,  &c.  after  the  captivity,  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehcmiah,  deserve  especial  notice,  in  the  light  in  which  we  are 
now  considering  things. — The  book  of  Esther  contains  a  like 
account  of  a  very  remarkable  event,  with  the  institution  of  a  fes- 
tival in  memory  of  it. 

The  b"ok  o{  Psalms  mentions  many  historical  facts  in  an  in- 
cidental way  ;  and  this,  with  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siastes,  and  Canticles,  alludes  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  an- 
cient times  in  various  ways.  In  the  Prophecies  there  are  some 
historical  relations ;  and  in  the  other  parts  the  indirect  mention 
of  facts,  times,  places,  and  persons,  is  interwoven  with  the  predic- 
tions in  the  most  copious  and  circumstantial  manner. 

From  the  preceding  statements,  we  may  observe.  First,  that, 
in  fart,  we  do  not  ever  find  that  forged  or  false  accounts  of  things 
superabound  thus  in  particularities.  There  is  always  some  truth 
where  there  are  considerable  particularities  related,  and  they 
always  seem  to  bear  some  proportion  to  one  another.  Thus 
there  is  a  great  want  of  the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  per- 
sons in  Manetho's  account  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties,  Ctesias's 
of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  those  which  the  technical  chronolo- 
gcrs  have  given  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Greece  ;  and  agree- 
ably thereto,  these  accounts  have  much  fiction  and  falsehood, 
with  some  truth  :  whereas  Thucydides's  history  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  Cssar's  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  in  both  which  the 
particulars  of  time,  place,  and  persons  are  mentioned,  are  uni- 
versally esteemed  true,  to  a  great  degree  of  exactness. — Secondly, 
a  forger,  or  a  relater  of  falsehoods,  would  be  careful  not  to  men- 
tion so  great  a  number  of  particulars,  since  this  would  to  be  put 
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into  his  reader's  hands  criteria  whereby  to  detect  him.  Thus  we 
may  see  one  reason  of  the  flict  just  mentioned,  and  which,  in 
confirming  that  fact,  confirms  the  proposition  here  to  be  proved. 
— TiiiiiDi.Y,  a  forger,  or  a  relator  of  falsehoods,  could  scarcely 
furnish  si, eh  lUU  of  jiarticulars.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  faith- 
ful records  kcjd  from  time  to  time  by  persons  concerned  in  the 
transactions  siiouUl  contain  such  lists  ;  nay,  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect them  in  tills  case,  from  that  local  memory  which  takes  strong 
possession  of  the  fancy  in  those  who  have  been  present  at  trans- 
actions ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of^  the  highest  invention  and 
greatest  stretch  of  genius  to  raise  from  nothing  such  numberless 
particularities,  as  are  almost  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Scriptures. — Fourthly,  if  we  could  suppose  the  persons  who 
forged  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  have  fur- 
nished their  readers  with  the  great  variety  of  particulars  above 
mentioned,  notwithstanding  the  two  reasons  here  alleged  against 
it,  we  cannot  however  conceive  but  that  the  persons  of  those 
times,  when  the  books  were  published,  must  by  the  help  of  these 
criteria  have  detected  and  exposed  the  forgeries  or  falsehoods. 
For  these  criteria  are  so  attested  by  allowed  facts,  as  at  this  time, 
and  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  world,  to  establish  the  truth  and 
genuineness  of  the  Scriptures,  as  may  appear  even  from  this 
chapter,  and  much  more  from  the  writings  of  commentators, 
sacred  critics,  and  such  other  learned  men  as  have  given  the  his- 
torical evidences  for  revealed  religion  in  detail ;  and,  by  parity  of 
reason,  they  would  suffice  even  now  to  detect  the  fraud,  were 
there  any  :  whence  we  may  conclude,  a  fortiori,  that  they  must 
have  enabled  the  persons  who  were  upon  the  spot,  when  the 
books  were  published,  to  do  this  ;  and  the  importance  of  many 
of  the  particulars  recorded,  as  well  as  many  of  the  precepts,  ob- 
servances, and  renunciations  enjoined,  would  furnish  them  with 
abundant  motives  for  this  purpose. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  conclude,  that  the  very 
great  number  of  particulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  proof  of  its  genuineness 
and  truth,  even  independently  of  the  consideration  of  the 
agreement  of  these  particulars  with  history,  both  natural  and 
civil,  and  with  one  another ;  which  agreement  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  chapter'  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
credibility  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 

IV.  Notwithstanding  the  conclusiveness  of  the  preceding 
arguments  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  collec- 
tively, attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  impugn  it, 
by  undermining  the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  particular 
books,  especially  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  which  are 
ascribed  to  Moses  :  for,  as  the  four  last  of  these  books  are  the 
basis  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  which  was  introductory  to 
Christianity,  if  the  Pentateuch  could  be  proved  to  be  neither 
genuine  nor  authentic,  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  consequence  of  their 
mutual  and  immediate  dependence  upon  each  other,  must 
necessarily  fall. 

That  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  the  great  legislator 
of  the  Hebrews,  by  whom  it  was  addressed  to  his  contem- 

Soraries,  and  consequently  was  not,  nor  could  be,  the  pro- 
uction  of  later  times,  we  are  authorized  to  affirm  from  a  se- 
ries of  testimonies,  which,  whether  we  consider  them  to- 
g ether  or  separately,  form  such  a  body  of  evidence,  as  can 
e  adduced  for  the  productions  of  no  ancient  profane  writers 
whatever :  for,  let  it  be  considered  what  are  the  marks  and 
characters,  both  internal  and  external,  which  prove  the  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  of  the  works  of  any  ancient  author, 
and  the  same  arguments  may  be  urged  with  equal,  if  not 
with  greater  force,  in  favour  of  the  writings  of  Moses. 

1 .  The  Language  in  which  the  Pentateuch  is  written  is  a 
proof  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity. 

"  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  the  living 
language  of  the  Jews  soon  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
that  the  Jewish  productions  after  that  period  were  in  general 
either  Chaldee  or  Greek.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  some  ages  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  our  Saviour,  were  unable  to  comprehend 
the  Hebrew  original  without  the  assistance  of  a  Chaldee  para- 
phrase ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  a  Greek  translation, 
because  that  language  alone  was  known  to  the  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria. It  necessarily  follows,  therefore,  that  every  book  which  is 
written  in  pure  Hebrew,  was  composed  either  before  or  about 
the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.^  This  being  admitted,  we 
may  advance  a  step  further,  and  contend,  that  the  period  which 


>  See  Chapter  III.  Section  IT.  and  Chapter  V.  Section  II.  infra. 
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elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  modern  book  of  the  Old  Testament  was  very  considerable ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament were  written  a  length  of  ages  prior  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  No  language  continues  during  many  centuries  in  the 
same  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  Hebrew,  like  other  tongues, 
passed  through  the  several  stages  of  infancy,  youth,  manhood, 
and  old  age.  If,  therefore  (as  we  have  already  remarked),  on 
comparison,  the  several  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  found  to 
differ,  not  only  in  regard  to  style,  but  also  in  regard  to  character 
and  cultivation  of  language  ;  if  one  discovers  the  golden,  another 
the  silver,  a  third  a  brazen,  a  fourth  the  iron  age,  we  have  strong 
internal  marks  of  their  having  been  composed  at  diflerent  and 
distant  periods.  No  classical  scholar,  independently  of  the  Gre- 
cian history,  would  believe  that  the  poems  ascribed  to  Homer 
were  written  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes in  the  time  of  Origen,  or  the  commentaries  of  Origen  in 
the  days  of  La.scaris  and  Chrysoloras.  For  the  very  same  rea- 
son it  is  certain  that  the  five  books,  which  are  ascribed  to  Moses, 
were  not  written  in  the  time  of  David,  the  Psalms  of  David  in 
the  age  of  Isaiah,  nor  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  the  time  of  Ma- 
lachi.  But  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said  above,  in  regard 
to  the  extinction  of  the  Hebrew  language,  that  the  book  of  Ma- 
lachi  could  not  have  been  written  much  later  than  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity ;  before  that  period,  therefore,  were  written  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  still  earlier  the  Psalms  of  David  and  much 
earlier  than  these  the  books  which  are  ascribed  to  Moses.  There 
is  no  presumption,  therefore,  whatsoever,  a  priori,  that  Moses 
was  not  the  author  or  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch."^  And  the 
ignorance  of  the  assertion,  which  in  our  time  has  been  made, — 
that  the  Hebrew  language  is  a  compound  of  the  Syriac,  Arabic, 
and  Chaldee  languages,  and  a  distortion  of  each  of  them  with 
other  provincial  dialects  and  languages  that  were  spoken  by  ad- 
joining nations,  by  whom  the  Jews  had  at  various  times  been 
subdued  and  led  captive, — is  only  surpassed  by  its  falsehood  and 
its  absurdity. 

2.  But  further,  the  four  last  books  of  Moses  contain  "  a  sys- 
tem of  Ceremonial  and  Moral  Laws,  which,  unless  we  reject 
the  authority  of  all  history,  were  observed  by  the  Israelites  Jrom 
the  time  of  their  departure  out  of  Egypt  till  their  dispersion  at 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem. 

"  These  Laws  therefore  are  as  ancient  as  the  conquest  of 
Palestine.  It  is  also  an  undeniable  historical  fact,  that  the  Jews 
in  every  age  believed  that  their  ancestors  had  received  them  from 
the  hand  of  Moses,  and  that  these  laws  were  the  basis  of  their 
political  and  religioys  institutions,  as  long  as  they  continued  to 
to  be  a  people."^  Things  of  private  concern  may  easily  be 
counterfeited,  but  not  the  laws  and  constitution  of  a  whole 
country.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  impossible  to  forge  the 
civil  and  religious  code  of  the  Jews  without  detection ;  for  their 
civil  and  religious  polity  are  so  blended  and  interwoven  together, 
that  the  one  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other.  They  must, 
therefore,  have  been  established  at  the  same  time,  and  derived 
from  the  same  original ;  and  both  together  evince  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  forgery  more  than  either  of  them  could  singly.  The 
religion  and  government  of  a  pepple  cannot  be  new  modelled. 
Further,  many  of  the  institutions,  contained  in  the  ceremonial 
and  moral  laws  given  to  the  Jews  by  Moses,  were  so  burthen- 
some,  and  some  of  them  (humanly  speaking)  were  so  hazardous, 
or  rather  so  certainly  ruinous  to  any  nation  not  secured  by  an 
extraordinary  providence  correspondent  to  them — especially 
those  relating  to  the  sabbatical  year,  the  resort  of  all  the  males 
to  Jerusalem  annually  at  the  three  great  festivals,  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  cavalry — that  forged  books,  containing  such  precepts, 
would  have  been  rejected  with  the  utmost  abhorrence.  As  the 
whole  Jewish  people  were  made  the  depositories  and  keepers  of 
their  Jaws,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  nation,  with  such 
motives  to  reject,  and  such  opportunities  of  detecting,  the  forgery 
of  the  books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy, 
should  yet  receive  them,  and  submit  to  the  heavy  yoke  imposed 
by  the  laws  contained  in  them.  That  they  should  often  throw 
it  off  in  part,  and  for  a  time,  and  rebel  against  the  divine  authority 
of  their  law,  though  sufficiently  evidenced,  is  easily  to  be 
accounted  for,  from  what  we  see  and  feel  in  ourselves  and  others 
every  day  ;  but  that  they  should  return  and  repent  and  submit  to 
it,  unless  it  were  really  delivered  by  Moses,  and  had  the  sanction 
of  divine  authority,  is-utterly  incredible.  "  We  are  therefore  re- 
duced to  this  dilemma,  to  acknowledge  either  that  these  laws 

3  Bishop  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated, 
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were  actually  delivered  by  Moses,  or  that  a  whole  nation  during 
fifteen  hundred  years  groaned  under  the  weight  of  an  imposture, 
without  once  detecting  or  even  suspecting  the  fraud.  The 
Athenians  believed  that  the  system  of  laws  by  which  they  were 
governed  was  composed  by  Solon ;  and  the  Spartans  attributed 
their  code  to  Lycurgus,  without  ever  being  suspected  of  a  mis- 
take in  their  belief.  Why  then  should  it  be  doubted,  that  the 
rules  prescribt'd  in  the  Pentateuch  were  given  by  Moses  T  To 
deny  it,  is  to  assert  that  an  eflcct  may  exist  without  a  cause,  or 
that  a  great  and  important  revolution  may  take  place  without  an 
agent.  We  have  therefore  an  argument  little  short  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  that  the  substance  of  the  Pentateuch 
proceeded  from  Moses  ;  and  that  the  very  tvords  were  written 
by  him,  though  not  so  mathematically  demonstrable  as  the  former, 
is  at  least  a  moral  certainty.  The  Jews,  whose  evidence  alone 
can  decide  in  the  present  instance,  have  believed  it  from  the  earliest 
to  the  present  age :  no  other  person  ever  aspired  to  be  thought 
the  author,  and  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  no  other  person 
could  have  been  the  author.  For  it  is  wholly  incredible  that  the 
Jews,  though  weak  and  superstitious,  would  have  received,  in  a 
later  age,  a  set  of  writings  as  the  genuine  work  of  Moses,  if  no 
history  and  no  tradition  had  preserved  the  remembrance  of  his 
having  been  the  author."' 

3.  The  united  Historical  Testimony  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles attests  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Althouirh  the  spirit  of  ancient  simplicity  which  breathes 
throughout  these  books  renders  it  improbable  that  they  were 
fabricated  in  a  later  age,  yet,  when  we  add  to  this  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  those  persons  who  w^ere  most  concerned 
and  best  able  to  ascertain  the  point  in  question,  we  have  an 
additional  testimony  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Pentateuch. 

[i.]    With  regard  to  Jewish  Testimony  : — 

If  we  believe  other  nations  when  they  attest  the  antiquity  and 
specify  the  authors  of  their  laws,  no  just  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  we  should  not  give  equal  credit  to  the  Jkws,  whose  testi- 
mony is  surely  as  much  deserving  of  credit  as  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians, the  Lacedemonians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Persians,  con- 
cerning Solon,  Lycurgus,  Numa,  and  Zoroaster  :^  or  rather,  from 
the  facts  we  shall  proceed  to  state,  they  are  better  entitled  to  be- 
lief than  any  other  nation  under  heaven.  "Every  book  of  the 
Old  Testament  implies  the  previous  existence  of  the  Pentateuch : 
in  many  of  them  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  allusion  is  made  to 
it  in  some,  and  it  is  quoted  in  others.  These  contain  a  series  of 
external  evidence  in  its  favour  which  is  hardly  to  be  confuted ; 
and  when  the  several  links  of  this  argument  are  put  together, 
they  will  form  a  chain  which  it  would  require  more  than  ordi- 
nary abilities  to  break.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  Pentateuch  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
for  they  not  only  mention  it,  but  quote  it.^  '  This  we  admit,' 
reply  the  advocates  for  the  hypothesis  which  it  is  our  object  to 
confute,  '  but  you  cannot  therefore  conclude  that  Moses  was  the 
author,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  composed  by 
Ezra.'  Now,  unfortunately  for  men  of  this  persuasion,  Ezra 
himself  is  evidence  against  them ;  for,  instead  of  assuming  to 
himself  the  honour  which  they  so  liberally  confer  on  him,  he 
expressly  ascribes  the  book  of  the  law  to  Moses  ;  '  and  they  set 
the  priests  in  their  divisions,  and  the  Levites  in  their  courses, 
for  the  service  of  God,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  Jlfoses.'^  Further,  the  Pentateuch  existed  before 
the  time  of  Ezra,  for  it  is  expressly  mentioned  during  the  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon  by  Daniel  (ix.  11 — 13.)  b.  c.  537  or  538. 
Long  before  that  event  it  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Josiah 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  15.)  b.  c.  624,  and  was  then  of  such  acknow- 

•  Bishop  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp. 
7,  8.  See  also  Bishop  Gleig's  edition  of  Slackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  i.  pp.  xiv— xLt.  The  following  articles  of  the  Jewish  Confession  of 
Faith  sufficiently  attest  how  firmly  the  Jews  believe  the  Pentateuch  to  be 
the  work  of  Mo.ses  : — 

7.  I  firmly  believe  that  all  the  prophecies  of  Moses  ourmaeter  (God  rest 
his  soul  in  peace  !)  are  true  ;  and  that  he  is  the  father  of  all  the  sages  whe- 
ther they  went  before  or  came  after  him. 

8.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  law  tehich  we  have  noro  in  our  hands  was 
given  by  Mnxes  ;  God  rest  his  soul  in  peace  !— Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus 
vol.  i.  pp.  245,  216. 

«  Siillingrtect's  Origines  Sacrae,  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  §  vi.  vii. 

»  Matt.  V.  27.  Mark  x.  3.  xii.  26.  Luke  x.  25.  xxiv.  44.  John  vii.  19.  viii 
B.    Acts  xxviii.  23.     1  Cor.  ix.  9.    2  Cor.  iii.  15. 

«  Ezra  \\.  18.  See  also  Ezra  iii.  2.  and  Nehemiah  xiii.  1.  The  Law  of 
Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Malachi,  the  contem- 
porary of  Ezra.  See  Mai.  iv.  4.  The  learned  Abbadie  has  shown  at  con- 
siderable leufTth  that  Ezra  could  not  and  did  not  forge  the  Pentateuch,  and 
that  it  was  extant  long  bf-fore  his  time;  but  his  arguments  do  not  admit  of 
abridgement.  See  his  Trait6  de  la  Vt- rit6  de  la  Religion  Chrttienhe,  torn.  i. 
op.  312—3:30.,  and  also  the  Melanges  de  Religion,  &c.  torn.  ix.  pp.  244—218. 
Nisiues,  1S21 


Icdged  authority,  that  the  perusal  of  it  occasioned  an  immediate 
reformation  of  the  religious  usages,  which  had  not  been  observed 
according  to  the  "  word  of  the  Lord,  to  do  after  all  that  is  written 
in  this  book."  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  21.)  It  was  extant  in  the  time 
of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  b.  c.  678,  since  a  captive  Israelitish 
priest  was  sent  back  from  Babylon  (2  Kings  xvii.  27.)  to  instruct 
the  new  colonists  of  Samaria  in  the  religion  which  it  teaches. 
By  these  Samaritans  the  book  of  the  law  was  received  as  genu- 
ine, and  was  preserved  and  handed  down  to  their  posterity,^  aa 
it  also  was  by  the  Jews,  as  the  basis  of  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions  of  both  nations.''  It  was  extant  in  the  lime  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  b.  c.  912  (2  Chron.  xvii.  9.),  who 
employed  public  instructors  for  its  jiromulgation.  And,  since 
the  Pentateuch  was  received  as  the  book  of  the  law  both  by  the 
ten  tribes,  and  also  by  the  two  tribes,  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
conse(]ucnce  that  they  each  received  it  before  they  became  di- 
vided into  two  kingdoms  :  for  if  it  had  been  forged  in  a  later  age 
among  the  Jews,  the  perpetual  enmity  that  subsisted  between 
them  and  the  Israelites  would  have  utterly  prevented  it  from 
being  adopted  by  the  Samaritans ;  and  had  it  been  a  spurious 
production  of  the  Samaritans,  it  would  never  have  been  received 
by  the  Jews.  "  There  remains,  therefore,  only  one  resource  to 
those  who  contend  that  Moses  was  not  the  author,  namely,  that 
it  was  written  in  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  age  of 
Joshua  and  that  of  Solomon.  But  the  whole  Jewish  history, 
from  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  to  the  building  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  presupposes  that  the  book  of  the  law 
was  written  by  Moses.  The  whole  of  the  temple  service  and 
worship  was  regulated  by  Solomon,  B.C.  1004,  according  to  the 
law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  the  tabernacle  service  and 
worship  had  previously  been  by  David,  b.  c.  1042.  Could  Solo- 
mon indeed  have  persuaded  his  subjects  that,  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years,  the  worship  and  polity  prescribed  by  the  Penta- 
teuch had  been  religiously  observed  by  their  ancestors,  if  it  had 
not  been  observed  1  Could  he  have  imposed  upon  them  con- 
cerning the  antiquity  of  the  Sabbath,  of  circumci.sion,  and  of  their 
three  great  festivals  1  In  fact,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  any 
forgery  could  have  been  executed  by  or  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 
Moreover,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  extant  in  the  time  of  David 
is  evident  from  the  very  numerous  allusions  made  in  his  psalms 
to  its  contents ;'  but  it  could  not  have  been  drawn  up  bj'  him, 
since  the  law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  forbids  many  practices 
of  which  David  was  guilty.  Samuel  (who  judged  Israel  about 
the  years  b.  c.  1100 — 1060  or  1061)  could  not  have  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  Egypt  which  the  Pentateuch  implies  ;"  and  in 
the  book  of  Joshua  (which,  though  reduced  to  its  present  form 
in  later  times,  was  undoubtedly  composed,  in  respect  to  its  essen- 
tial parts,  at  a  very  early  period),  frequent  references  may  be 
found  to  the  Book  of  the  Laiv.  "  For  instance,  Joshua  is  com- 
manded to  do  according  to  all  ivhich  the  Law  of  Aloses  com- 
manded :  and  it  is  enjoined  upon  him,  that  this  Book  of  the 
IjUw  should  not  depart  out  of  his  month.  (Josh.  i.  1,  8.) 
Joshua,  in  taking  leave  of  the  people  of  Israel,  exhorts  them  to 
do  all  which  is  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  JMoses 
(xxiii.  6.)  ;  and  he  recites  on  this  occasion  many  things  con- 
tained in  it.  When  the  same  distinguished  leader  had  taken  his 
final  farewell  of  the  tribes,  he  wrote  the  words  of  his  address  in 
the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God.  (xxiv.  26.)  In  like  manner  it 
is  said  (viii.  30 — 34.)  that  Joshua  built  an  altar  on  mount  Ebal, 
SlS  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of'J\Ioses,  and  that  he 
read  all  the  worils  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and  the  cursings, 
according  to  all  that  is  written  iii  the  Book  of  the  J^aw.^  The 
Pentateuch  therefore  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 

To  Moses  alone,  indeed,  can  the  Pentateuch  be  attributed; 
and  this  indirect  evidence  from  tradition  is  stronger  than  a  more 
direct  and  positive  ascription,  which  would  have  been  the  ob- 
vious resource  of  fraud.     Nor  would  any  writer  posterior  to 

»  For  a  critical  aiccount  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  see  Part  I.  Chap, 
n.  Sect.  \.  §  2 

«  It  is  true  that  the  ten  tribes,  as  well  as  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
were  addicted  to  idolatry  ;  but  it  appears  from  2  Kings  iii.  2  x.  21 — !S.  xviii. 
28.  and  2  Chron.  xxxv.  18.  that  they  conbidered  the  religion  of  Jehovah  aa 
the  only  true  religion. 

'  See  particularly  Psal.  i.  2.  xix.  7—11.  xl.  7,  8.  Ixxiv.  13—15.  \xx\\\.  15—20. 
Ixxviil.  1—55.  Ixxxi.  4—13.  cv.  throughout,  cvi.  1 — 39.  cxxxv.  8—12.  cxxxvi. 
10 — 20.  and  particularly  the  whole  of  Psal.  cxix. 

•  Bp.  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  9, 
10.  North  American  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  283,  284.  The  argu- 
ments above  stated  are  more  fully  considered  and  elucidated  in  Mr.  Faber's 
Hor*  Mosaic?,  vol.  i.  pp.  305— 336.  The  very  numerous  texts  in  which 
th-r  Pentateuch  is  cited  by  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  subsequent  to 
Muses,  are  given  at  length  by  Hurt,  Demonstr.  Evangel,  lib.  i.  prop.  4.  cap. 
i.  (torn.  i.  pp.  63—73.  8vo.);  Du  Voisin,  L'Autoritfe  des  Livres  de  Moyse 
6tabli.  pp.  2t)— 37. ;  Qr.  Graves'  Lectures  on  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  19—34.- 
and  Prof  Juhn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  209—214.  221—224. 
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Moses,  who  was  contriving  a  sanction  for  actual  laws,  have  no- 
ticed the  progressive  variations  of  those  institutes  (compare  Lev. 
xvii.  with  Dent.  xii.  5 — 27.)  as  the  composer  of  the  Pentateuch 
has  done.  These  considerations  most  completely  refute  the 
assertion  of  a  late  writer,'  who  has  affirmed  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  evidence,  that  it  is  in  vaiii  to  look  for  any  indication 
whatever  of  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch,  cither  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  (one  of  the  most  ancient),  or  in  the  book  so  called, 
of  Judges,  or  in  the  two  books  entitled  Samuel,  or,  finally,  in  the 
history  of  the  first  Jewish  kings.  Such  a  bold  and  unfounded 
assertion  as  this  could  only  have  been  made,  either  through  wilful 
ignorance,  or  with  a  design  to  mislead  the  unthinking  multitude. 

Decisive  as  the  precedino-  chain  of  evidence  is,  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  the  undoubted  work  of  Moses,  a  question  has 
of  late  years  been  agitated,  whence  did  he  derive  the  materi- 
als for  the  history  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  which 
commenced  so  many  ages  before  he  was  born  1  To  this  in- 
quiry, the  following  very  satisfactory  answers  may  be  given : — 

There  are  only  tnree  ways  in  which  these  important  re- 
cords could  have  been  preserved  and  brought  down  to  the 
time  of  Moses,  viz.  writing,  tradition,  and  divine  revelation. 
In  the  antediluvian  wc^rld,  when  the  life  of  man  was  so  pro- 
tracted, there  was,  comparatively,  little  need  for  writmg. 
Tradition  answered  every  purpose  to  which  writing  in  any 
kind  of  characters  could  be  subservient ;  and  the  necessity  of 
erecting  monuments  to  perpetuate  public  events  could 
scarcely  have  suggested  itselt;  as,  during  those  times,  there 
could  be  little  danger  apprehended  of  any  important  fact  be- 
coming obsolete,  its  history  having  to  pass  through  very  few 
hands,°and  all  these  friends  and  relatives  in  the  most  proper 
sense  of  the  terms :  for  they  lived  in  an  insulated  state,  un- 
der a  patriarchal  government.  Thus  it  was  easy  for  Moses 
to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  all  he  relates  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  as  the  accounts  came  to  him  through  the  medium  of 
very  few  persons.  From  Adam  to  Noah  there  was  but  one 
man  necessary  to  the  correct  transmission  of  the  history  of 
this  period  of  165G  years.  Adam  died  in  the  year  ot  the 
world  930,  and  Lamech,  the  father  of  Noah,  was  "born  in  the 
3'^ear.  874  ;  so  that  Adam  and  Lamech  were  contemporaries 
for  fifty-six  years.  Methuselah,  the  grandfather  oi  Noah, 
was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  687,  and  died  in  the  year 
1()56,  so  that  he  lived  to  see  both  Adam  and  Lamech  (from 
whom  doubtless  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  this  history), 
and  was  likewise  contemporary  with  Noah  for  six  hundred 
years.  In  like  manner,  Shem  connected  Noah  and  Abraham, 
having  lived  to  converse  with  both ;  as  Isaac  did  with  Abra- 
ham and  .loseph,  from  whom  these  things  might  be  easily 
conveyed  to  Moses  by  Amram,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Joseph.  Supposing,  then,  all  the  curious  facts  recorded  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  to  have  had  no  other  authority  than  the 
■!;radition  already  refen-ed  to,  they  would  stand  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  credibility  superior  to  any  that  the  most  reputable 
of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  historians  can  boast. 

Another  solution  of  the  question,  as  to  the  source  whence 
Moses  obtained  the  materials  for  his  history,  has  been  oflfered 
of  late  years  by  many  eminent  critics ;  who  are  of  opinion 
that  Moses  consulted  monuments  or  records  of  former  ages, 
which  had  descended  from  the  families  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  he  wrote.  This  opinion  was 
first  announced  by  Vitringa,^  and  was  adopted  by  Calmet;^ 
who,  from  the  genealogical  details,  the  circumstantiality  of 
the  relations,  the  specific  numbers  of  years  assigned  to  the 
patriarchs,  as  well  as  the  dates  of  the  facts  recorded,  con- 
cludes that  Moses  could  not  have  learned  the  particulars  re- 
lated by  him  with  such  minute  exactness,  but  from  written 
documents  or  memoirs.  Of  this  description,  he  thinks,  was 
the  book  of  Jasher  or  of  the  Upright,  which  is  cited  in  Josh. 
X.  13.  and  2  Sam.  i.  18. ;  and  he  attributes  the  difference  in 
names  and  genealogies,  observable  in  various  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  the  number  of  copies  whence  these  numerations  were 
made.  Calmet  further  considers  the  notice  of  a  battle  fought 
during  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  which  oc- 
curs in  1  Chron.  vii.  20 — 22.,  as  derived  from  the  same 
source.  The  hypothesis  of  Vitringa  and  Calmet  has  been 
adopted  in  this  country  by  the  learned  editor  of  Stackhouse's 
History  of  the  Bible  ;*  who,  regarding  the  current  opinion  of 
the  late  invention  of  writing  as  a  vulgar  error,  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  the  posterity  of  Shem,  and  perhaps  also  of  Japhet, 
kept  regular  records  of  all  the  remarkable  events  that  occur- 

'  M.  Voliipy. 

'  Observatinnes  Sacrre,  cap.  iv. 

'  Commentaire  LittPrale,  torn.  i.  part  1.  p.  xiii.  . 

*  Bishop  Gleig.    See  his  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  x.x. 


red,  as  well  as  memoirs  of  all  those  members  of  their  several 
families  who  were  distinguished  for  virtue  and  knowledge ; 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  similar  records 
were  not  kept,  in  some  families  at  least,  before  tlie  fiood.  Dr. 
Gleig  further  conceives  that  the  art  of  writing  was  commu- 
cated,  among  others,  to  Noah  and  his  sons  by  their  antedilu- 
vian ancestors,  and  that  it  has  never  since  been  wholly  lost; 
and  that,  if  this  were  the  case,  there  probably  were  in  the 
tainily  of  Abraham  books  of  Jasher,  or  annals  commencing 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  and  if  so,  Moses  might  have 
found  in  them  an  account  of  the  events  which  constitute  the 
subject  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 

On  the  Continent  this  hypothesis  was  adopted  by  M, 
Astruc,*  who  fancied  that  he  discovered  traces  of  iwehe  dif- 
ferent ancient  documents,  from  which  the  earlier  chapters  of 
Exodus,  as  well  as  the  entire  book  of  Genesis,  are  compiled. 
These,  however,  were  reduced  by  Ilgen  to  three,''  and  by 
Eichhorn'  to  two  in  number,  which  he  affirms  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  appellations  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah  given  to 
the  Almighty.  The  hypothesis  of  Eichhorn  is  adopted  by 
Gramberg,8  and  by  Rosenm  iller,^  from  whom  it  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  late  Dr.  Geddes,'"  and  is  partially  acceded  toby 
Jahn.  To  this  hypothesis  there  is  but  one  objection,  and  we 
apprehend  that  it  is  a  fatal  one ;  namely,  the  fatal  iilence  of 
Moses  as  to  any  documents  consulted  by  him.  He  has,  it  is 
true,  referred  in  Numbers  xxi.  14.  to  the  "  Book  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Lord ;"  but  if  he  had  copied  from  any  previously  ex- 
isting memoirs  into  the  book  of  Genesis,  is  it  likely  that  such 
an  historian,  every  page  of  whose  writings  is  stamped  with 
every  possible  mark  of  authenticity  and  integrity,  would  have 
omitted  to  specify  the  sources  whence  he  derived  his  history  ] 
Should  the  reader,  however,  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Vitringa  and  Calmet  without  the  refinements  of 
P]ichhorn  and  his  followers,  this  will  not  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree detract  from  the  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  It 
was  undoubtedly  composed  by  Moses,  and  it  has  been  re- 
ceived as  his  by  his  countrymen  in  all  ages.  But  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  that  he  received  by  inspiration  an  account 
of  facts,  which  he  might  easily  have  obtained  by  natural 
means.  All  that  is  necessary  to  believe  is,  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  diiectfed  him  in  the  choice  of  the  facts  recorded  in  his 
work;  enabled  him  to  represent  them  without  partiality ;  and 
preserved  him  from  being  led  into  mistakes  by  any  inaccu- 
racy that  might  have  found  its  way  into  the  annals  which  he 
consulted.  "  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  Moses  compiled  the  book  of  Genesis  from  annals 
preserved  in  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  or 
wrote  the  whole  of  it  by  immediate  inspiration  :  for,  on  either 
supposition,  it  is  a  narrative  of  divine  authority,  and  contains 
an  authentic  account  of  facts,  which  constitute  the  foundation 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions ;  or,  to  use  more  accu- 
rate language,  the  one  great  but  progressive  scheme  of  re- 
vealed religion."" 

[ii.]  Gentile  Testimony. — ^In  addition  to  the  native  testi- 
mony of  the  Jews,  which  has  been  already  stated,  respecting 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  have 
the  undisputed  testimony  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of 
PAGAN  ANTIQUITY ;  whicli  will  4iave  the  greater  weight,  as 
they  were  generally  prejudiced  against  the -whole  nation  of 
the  Jews. 

Thus,  Manetho,  Eupolemus,  Artapanus,  Tacitus,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Strabo,  Justin  the  abbreviator  of  Trogus,  and  Juvenal, 
besides  many  other  ancient  writers,  all  testify  that  Moses  was 

s  Conjectures  sur  lesM'moires  Orrginaux dont  il  paroit  que  Moyse s'est 
servi  pour  composer  le  livre  de  laGfinese.  [Par  Jean  Astruc]  8vo.  Brux- 
elle.s,  1753.  The  hypothesis  of  Astruc  is  examined  and  refuted  at  great 
length  in  a  Dissertation  on  the  Boolt  of  Genesis  inserted  in  the  Bible  de 
Vencp,  torn.  ii.  pp.  17-68.     Paris,  1827. 

6  Ilgen,  Urkunden  des  ersten  Buchs  Mose  (i.  e.  Documents  of  the  first 
book  of  Moses,  Halle,  1798),  cited  in  Gramberg's  Libri  Geneseos  Adunv 
bratio  nova,  pp.  3,  4. 

■■  Eichhorn,  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testament  (Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament),  part.  ii.  §416.  In  the  Gottingcn  edition  of  this  work,  printed  in 
1823,  Theil.  iii.  §405—418.  pp.  1—146.,  Prof  Eichhorn  defends  his  foi'mer 
opinion  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  derived  from  two  primary  documents 
by  a  third  person,  who  interwove  the  whole  into  one  series  with  some  ad- 
ditions. 

8  Gramberg,  Libri  Geneseos  Adambratio  nova,  pp.  7—9.  This  writer 
adopts  the  terms  "  Jehovista"  and  "  Elukisla"  (from  Jehovah  and  Elohim), 
to  designate  the  two  documents  from  which  he  supposes  the  anonymous 
compiler  of  the  book  of  Genesis  to  have  compacted  his  materials.  Dr.  Schu- 
man  has  given  a  comparative  table  of  the  several  schemes  of  Astruc,  Eich- 
horn, Ilgen,  and  Gramberg.  Pentateuchus,  Heb.  et  Graec,  torn.  i.  pp.  Ivi.— 
Ixvi. 

»  RosenmuUer,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  7—12.  Lipsire,  1795.  firai 
edition. 

«»  In  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  and  his  Critical  Remarks. 

n  Bp;  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse,  vol.  i.  p.  xxi. 
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the  leader  of  the  Jews,  and  the  founder  of  their  laws.'  The 
Egyjilians,  as  Jo.sophus  asserts,  esteemed  him  to  be  a  wonderful 
and  divine  man  :  and  were  willing  to  have  him  thought  a  priest 
of  their  own,  which  Certainly  was  a  proof  of  their  high  opinion 
of  him,  though  mixed  with  other  fuhulous  relations.^  The  great 
critic,  Longinus,  extolling  those  who  represent  the  Deity  as  he 
really  is,  pure,  great,  and  unmixed,'  testitics  that  thus  did  the 
legislator  of  the  Jews  ;  who  (says  he)  was  no  ordinary  man,  and, 
as  he  conceived,  so  he  spoke  worthily  of  the  power  of  God.  Nu- 
menius,  the  Pythagorean  ])hilosopher,  of  Apamea  in  Wyria,  called 
Moses  a  man  most  powerfid  in  prayer  to  God,  and  said,  "  What 
is  Plato  but  Moses  speaking  in  the  Attic  dialect  1"'  which  sen- 
timent, whether  just  or  not,  is  yet  a  proof  of  this  philosopher's 
high  opinion  of  Moses. 

Further,  Porphyry,  one  of  the  most  acute  and  learned  ene- 
mies of  Christianity,  admitted  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  acknowledged  that  Moses  was  prior  to  the  Ph(i;nician  histo- 
rian Sanchoniothan,  who  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  even 
contended  for  the  truth  of  Sanchoniathon's  account  of  the  Jews, 
from  its  coincidence  with  the  Mosaic  history.  Nor  was  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Pentateuch  denied  by  any  of  the  numerous  writers 
against  the  Gospel  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  tiie  Christian 
sera,  although  the  fathers  constantly  appealed  to  the  history  and 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  supjiort  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.  The  power  of  historical 
truth  compelled  the  emperor  Julian,  whose  favour  to  the  Jews 
appears  to  have  proceeded  solely  from  his  hostility  to  the  Chris- 
tians, to  acknowledge  that  persons  instructed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  once  lived  among  the  Israelites  ;  and  to  confess  that  tlie 
books  which  bore  the  name  of  Moses  were  genuine,  and  that  the 
facts  they  contained  were  worthy  of  credit.  Even  Mohammed 
maintained  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  and  revered  the  sanctity  of 
the  Jewish  laws.  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  many  others,  give  ac- 
counts confirming  and  according  with  the  Mosaic  liistory.  The 
Egyptian,  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Roman  authors,  concur  in  re- 
lating the  tradition  respecting  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  the 
deluge,  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind  ;*  and  the  lately  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  by  opening  the  treasures  of 
the  eastern  world,  has  confirmed  all  these  traditions  as  concur- 
ing  with  the  narrative  in  the  sacred  history.''  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  consequently  to  the  character  of  Moses,  his  very  existence 
has  been  denied,  and  the  account  of  him  pronounced  to  be  per- 
fectly mythological. 

"  To  the  preceding  demonstration  perhaps  the  following  objec- 
tion will  be  made  : — '  We  will  admit  the  force  of  your  arguments, 
and  grant  that  Moses  actually  wrote  a  work  called  the  Book  of 
the  Law  :  but  how  can  we  be  certain  that  it  was  the  very  work 
which  is  now  current  under  his  name  1  And  unless  j-ou  can 
show  this  to  be  at  least  probable,  your  whole  evidence  is  of  no 
-value.'  To  illustrate  the  force  or  weakness  of  this  objection,  let 
us  apply  it  to  some  ancient  Greek  author,  and  see  whether  a 
classical  scholar  would  allow  it  to  be  of  weight.  '  It  is  true  that 
the  Greek  writers  speak  of  Homer  as  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
poet ;  it  is  true  also  that  they  have  quoted  from  the  works,  which 
they  ascribe  to  him,  various  passages  that  we  find  at  present  in 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  :  yet  still  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  po- 
ems which  were  written  by  Homer,  and  those  which  we  call  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  were  totally  distinct  productions.'  Now  an 
advocate  for  Greek  literature  would  reply  to  this  objection,  not 
with  a  serious  answer,  but  with  a  smile  of  contempt ;  and  he 
would  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  silence  an  opponent  who 
appeared  to  be  deaf  to  the  clearest  conviction.  But  still  more  may 
be  said  in  defence  of  Moses  than  in  defence  of  Homer  ;  for  the 
writings  of  the  latter  were  not  deposited  in  any  temple,  or  sacred 
archive,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  the  devastations  of  time, 
whereas  the  copy  of  the  book  of  the  law,  as  written  by  Moses, 
was  intrusted  to  the  priests  and  the  elders,  preserved  in  the  ark 

»  Bishop  Newton  has  collected  all  the  leading  testimonies  above  noliced> 
concerning  Moses,  at  length,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Moses  and  his  Writings- 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  32—10,  8vo.  editiorL  DuVoisin,  I'Autoritfe  des  Livresde 
Moyse,  pp.  53 — 56. 

«'josephu3  contra  Apion.  lib.  i.  §31. 

»  Longinus  de  Subllmitate,  §9.  p.  50.  ed.  2da.    Pearce. 

♦  Numeiiiys  apiid  Cleifi.  Alexandr.  Stromata,  lib.  i.  §22.  p.  41.  edit.  Pot- 
ter.   Ensebius,  Prn'p.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  §6.  et  8. 

5  The  topics  here  briefly  glanced  at,  are  considered  more  fuUv,  infra, 
Chapter  111.  Sect.  I. 

«  The  Discourses  of  Sir  William  Jones,  delivered  to  the  Asiatic  Society 
at  Calcutta,  and  printed  in  the  three  first  volumes  of  their  Researches,  the 
Indian  Antiquities,  andHistory  of  India,  by  Mr.  Maurice,  may  be  referred  to, 
as  containing  incontestable  evidence  of  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the 
Mosaic  records.  Mr.  Carwithen  has  very  ably  condensed  all  the  informa- 
tion to  be  derived  from  these  voluminous  works,  in  his  Bampton  LectureB 
for  the  year  1809,  particularly  in  the  five  first  discourses. 


of  the  covenant,  and  read  to  the  people  every  seventh  year.'  Suf- 
ficient care  therefore  was  taken,  not  only  for  the  preservation  of 
the  original  record,  but  that  no  spurious  production  should  be  sul)- 
stituted  in  its  .stead.  And  that  no  spurious  production  ever  has 
been  substituted  in  the  stead  of  the  original  composition  of 
Moses,  appears  from  the  evidence  both  of  the  Greek  Septuagint, 
and  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  For  as  these  agree  with  the 
Hebrew,  except  in  some  trilling  variations,"  to  which  every  work 
is  exposed  by  length  of  time,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  fivfl 
books,  which  we  noiv  ascribe  to  Mo.ses,  are  one  and  the  same 
work  with  that  wliich  was  translated  into  Greek  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  with  that 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  Solomon.'^  And  as  the  Jews  could 
have  had  no  motive  whatsoever,  during  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  ag(^  of  Jo.sliua  and  that  of  Solomon,  for  sub.stituting 
a  spurious  production  instead  of  the  original  as  written  by  Moses ; 
and  even  had  they  been  inclined  to  attempt  the  imposture,  would 
have  been  prevented  by  the  care  which  had  been  taken  by  their 
lawgiver,  we  must  conclude  that  our  present  Pentateuch  is  the 
identical  work  that  was  delivered  by  Moses." 

4.  But,  beskks  (he  external  evidence  which  has  been  produced 
in  favour  of  t/ie  books  in  question,  efjually  convincing  argu- 
ments may  be  drawn  from  their  contents. 

The  very  mode  of  writing,  in  the  four  last  books,  disco\ers 
an  author  contemporary  with  the  events  which  he  relates ; 
every  description,  both  religious  and  political,  is  a  proof  that  the 
writer  was  present  at  each  respective  scene  ;  and  the  legislative 
and  historical  parts  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other,  that 
neither  of  them  could  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  lived  in 
a  later  age.  For  instance,  the  frequent  genealogies,  which  occur 
in  the  Pentateuch,  form  a  strong  proof  that  it  was  composed  by 
a  writer  of  a  very  early  date,  and  from  original  materials.  "  The 
genealogies'"  of  the  Jewish  tribes  were  not  mere  arbitrary  lists  of 
names,  in  which  the  writer  might  insert  as  many  fictitious  ones 
as  he  pleased,  retaining  only  some  few  more  conspicuous  names 
of  existing  families,  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  their  being 
founded  in  reality  ;  but  they  were  a  complete  enumeration  of  all 
the  original  stocks,  from  some  one  of  which  every  family  in  the 
Jewish  nation  derived  its  origin,  and  in  which  no  name  was  to 
inserted,  whose  descendants  or  heirs  did  not  exist  ui  possession 
of  the  property,  which  the  original  family  had  possessed  at  the 
first  division  of  the  promised  land.  The  distribution  of  property 
by  tribes  and  families  proves,  that  some  such  catalogues  of  fami- 
lies as  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch  must  have  existed  at  the  very 
first  division  of  the  country ;  these  must  have  been  carefully 
preserved,  because  the  property  of  every  family  was  unalienable, 
since,  if  sold,  it  was  to  return  to  the  original  family  at  each  year 
of  jubilee.  The  genealogies  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  they  diflered 
from  this  known  and  authentic  register,  would  have  been  im- 
mediately rejected,  and  with  them,  the  whole  work.  They  there- 
fore impart  to  the  entire  history  all  the  authenticity  of  such  a 
public  register :  for  surely  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  proba- 
ble, that  the  Pentateuch  should  ever  have  been  received  as  the 
original  record  of  the  settlement  and  division  of  Judea,  if  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  it  as  the  register  of  the  genealogies  had  been 
known  to  exist  long  before  its  publication,  and  to  have  been 
merely  copied  into  it  from  pre-existing  documents. 

"  Again,  we  may  make  a  similar  observation  on  the  geogra- 
phical enumerations  of  places  in  the  Pentateuch  ;"  the  accounts 
constantly  given,  of  their  deriving  their  names  from  particular 
events,  and  particular  persons ;  and  on  the  details  of  marches 
and  encampments  which  occur,  first  in  the  progress  of  the  di- 
rect narrative,  when  only  some  few  stations  distinguished  by  re- 
markable facts  are  noticed,  and  afterwards  at  its  close,  where  a 
regular  list  is  given  of  all  the  stations  of  the  Jewish  camp.  All 
this  looks  Uke  reality  ;  whenever  the  Pentateuch  was  published, 

•■  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  nnto  the  priests  the  sons  of 
Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  t);e  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders 
of  Israel.  And  Moses  commanded  them  saying.  At  the  end  of  every  seven 
years,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  years  of  release,  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
when  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place 
which  he  shall  choose,  thou  shalt  read  this  law  before  all  Israel  in  iheir 
hearing.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the 
words  ofthi.s  law  in  a  book,  until  they  were  finished,  that  Moses  command- 
ed the  Leviies  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  ofthe  Lord,  saying.Take 
this  book  ofthe  law,  aiid  put  it  in  the  side  ofthe  ark  of  the  covenant  ofthe 
Lord  your  God.  Deut.  x-xxi.  9—11.  24—26.  There  is  a  passage  to  the  same 
purpose  in  Josephus  :  ^■-M-'txi  Siu.  tojv  xvxxn/isvii/  si/  to.  nfu  y-fxitiiiirtuii. 
Josephi  Antiquitat.  lib.  v.  c.  i.  §  17.  torn.  i.  p.  ia5.  ed.  Hudson. 

8  See  the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  the  sixth 
volume  ofthe  London  Polyglott,  p.  19.  ofthe  Animadversiones  Samariticoe. 

9  See  Waltoni  Prolegoni.  xi.  §  11. 

>«  Vide  Num.  ch.  ii.  and  iii.  and  especially  ch.  xxvi.  and  xxxiv. 
"  Vide  Exod.  xiv.  2.  xv.  27.  xvii.  7.    And  compare  Numbers,  ch.  xx.  xxi. 
and  xxxiii.  xxxiv.  xxxv. ;  also  Deut.  i.  ii.  iii. 
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it  would  have  been  immediately  rejected,  except  the  account  it 
gives  of  the  origin  of  these  names,  and  of  the  series  of  these 
marches,  hud  been  known  to  be  true  by  the  Jews  in  general  ;  for 
the  book  states,  that  many  of  these  names  were  adopted  in  con- 
sequence of  these  events,  from  the  very  time  they  took  place  ; 
and  it  also  states,  that  the  entire  nation  was  engaged  in  these 
marches.  Now,  the  memory  of  such  circumstances  as  these 
cannot  long  exist  without  writing.  If  the  Pentateuch  was  not 
what  it  pretends  to  be,  the  original  detail  of  these  circumstances, 
it  could  not  have  been  received ;  for,  if  it  was  published  long 
after  the  events,  and  there  was  no  pre-existing  document  of 
these  details,  which  it  delivers  as  things  well  known,  how  could 
it  be  received  as  true  1  If  it  was  copied  from  a  known  pre- 
existing document,  ho^  could  it  be  received  as  being  itself  the 
original  1  Besides,  it  is  natural  for  the  spectator  of  events  to 
connect  every  circumstance  with  the  place  where  it  happened. 
An  inventor  of  fiction  would  not  venture  upon  this,  as  it  would 
facilitate  the  detection  of  his  falsehood ;  a  compiler  long  sub- 
sequent would  not  trouble  himself  with  it,  except  in  some  re- 
markable cases.  The  very  natural  and  artless  manner  in  which 
all  circumstances  of  this  nature  are  introduced  in  the  Pentateuch 
increases  the  probability  of  its  being  the  work  of  an  eye-witness, 
who  could  introduce  them  with  ease,  while  to  any  body  else  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  and  therefore  unnatural ;  since  it 
would  render  his  work  much  more  laborious,  without  making  it 
more  instructive. 

"  All  these  things  bespeak  a  writer  present  at  the  transac- 
tions, deeply  interested  in  them,  recording  each  object  as  it  was 
suggested  to  his  mind  by  facts,  conscious  he  had  such  authority 
with  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote,  as  to  be  secure  of  their  at- 
tention, and  utterly  indifferent  as  to  style  or  ornament,  and  those 
various  arts  which  are  employed  to  fix  attention  and  engage 
regard  ;  which  an  artful  forger  would  probably  have  employed, 
and  a  compiler  of  even  a  true  history  would  not  have  judged 
beneath  his  attention."' 

The  frequent  repetitions,  too,  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  neglect  of  order  in  delivering  the  precepts,  are  strong 
proofs  that  it  has  come  down  to  us  precisely  as  it  was  written 
by  Moses,  at  various  times,  and  upon  different  occasions,  during 
the  long  abode  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  Had  the  Pen- 
tateuch been  re-written  by  any  later  hand,  there  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  an  appearance  of  greater  exactness  :  its  con- 
tents would  have  been  digested  into  better  order,  and  would  not 
have  abounded  with  so  many  repetitions. 

"For  example,  the  law  respecting  the  passover  is  introduced  into  Ex. 
xii.  1 — 28. ;  resumed  in  Exod.  xii.  43 — 51.  ;  again  in  chapter  xiii. ;  and  once 
more,  with  supplements,  in  Num.  ix.  1 — 14.  Would  a  compiler,  after  the 
exile,  have  scattered  these  notices  of  the  passover,  in  so  many  different 
places?  Surely  not;  he  would  naturally  have  embodied  all  the  traditions 
concerning  it,  in  one  chapter.  But  now  every  thin^  wears  the  exact  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  recorded  in  the  order  in  which  it  happened. 
New  exigences  occasioned  new  ordinances :  and  these  are  recorded,  as 
they  were  made,  pro  re  nala. 

"In  like  manner  the  code  of  the  priests  not  having  been  finished  at  once 
in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  the  subject  is  resumed,  and  completed  at  various 
times,  and  on  various  occasions,  as  is  recorded  in  the  subsequent  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  So,  the  suljject  of  sin  and  trespass-offerings  is  again 
and  again  re.sumed,  until  the  whole  arrangements  are  completed.  Would 
Kot  a  later  compiler  have  embodied  these  subjects  respectively  together  I 

"  Besides  repeated  instances  of  the  kind  just  alluded  to,  cases  occur  in 
which  statutes  made  at  one  time  are  repealed  or  modified  at  another;  as 
in  Exod.  xxi.  2—7.  compared  with  Ueut.  xv.  12—27. ;  Num.  iv.  24—33.  com- 

£ared  with  Num.  vii.  1 — 9. ;  Num.  iv.  3.  compared  with  Num.  viii.  24.  ; 
ev.  xvii.  3,  4.  compared  with  Deut.  xi.  15.  ;  Ex.  xxii.  25.  compared  with 
Deut.  xxiii.  19.  ;  Ex.  xxii.  16,  17.  compared  with  Deut.  xxii.  29. ;  and  other 
like  in.siances.  How  could  a  compiler,  at  the  time  of  the  captivily,  know 
any  thmg  of  the  original  laws  in  those  cases,  which  had  gone  into  desuetude 
frcm  the  time  of  Moses  I"* 

All  these  examples  prove  that  the  Pentateuch  was  (as  it  pur- 
ports to  be)  written  by  Moses  at  different  times,  and  in  many 
different  parcels  at  first,  which  were  afterwards  united.  To  these 
considerations,  we  may  add,  that  no  other  person  besides  Moses 
himself  could  write  the  Pentateuch  :  because,  on  comparing  to- 
gether the  different  books  of  which  it  is  composed,  there  is  an 
exact  agreement  in  tlie  different  parts  of  the  narrative,  as  well 
with  each  other  as  with  the  different  situations  in  which  Moses, 
its  supposed  author,  is  placed.  And  this  agreement  discovers 
itself  in  coincidences  so  minute,  so  latent,  so  indirect,  and  so 
evidently  undesigned,  that  nothing  could  have  produced  them 
but  reality  and  truth  influencing  the  mind  and  directing  the  pen 
of  the  legislator." 

'  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  50 — 53. 

»  North  American  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  xxii.  p.  288. 

'  These  coincidences  are  illustrated  at  a  considerable  length,  and  in  a 
most  masterly  manner,  by  Dr.  Graves  in  his  third  and  fourth  lectures  (on 
the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  69—121.),  to  which  we  must  refer  the  reader,  as 
the  argument  would  be  impaired  by  abridgment ;  as  also  to  "  The  Veracity 
of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  argued  from  the  undesigned  Coincidences  to 
be  found  in  them,  when  compared  in  their  several  Parts.  Bv  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Blunt.    London,  1830.  "  8vo. 


''  The  account  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Exodus  of  the 
conduct  of  Pharaoh  towards  the  children  of  Israel  is  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  writer,  who  was  not  only  acquainted 
with  the  country  at  large,  but  had  frequent  access  to  the  court 
of  its  sovereign;  and  the  minute  geographical  description  of  the 
passage  through  Arabia  is  such,  as  could  have  been  given  only 
by  a  man  like  Moses,  who  had  spent  forty  years  in  the  land  of 
Midian.  The  language  itself  is  a  proof  of  its  high  antiquity, 
which  appears  partly  from  the  great  simplicity  of  the  style,  and 
partly  from  the  use  of  archaisms,  or  antiquated  expressions, 
which  in  the  days  even  of  David  and  Solomon  were  obsolete* 
But  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be  produced  to  show  that 
the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  a  man  born  and  educated  in 
Egypt,  is  the  use  of  Egyptian  words,*  which  never  wrfre  nor  ever 
could  have  been  used  by  a  native  of  Palestine  ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  the  very  same  thing  which  Moses 
had  expressed  by  a  word  that  is  pure  Egyptian,  Isaiah,  as  might 
be  expected  from  his  birth  and  education,  has  expressed  by  a 
word  that  is  purely  Hebrew,"'^ 

V.  We  here  close  the  positive  evidence  for  the  authenti- 
city of  the  Pentateuch  ;  it  only  remains  therefore  that  we 
notice  the  Objections  to  it,  which  have  been  deduced  from 
marks  of  a  supposed  posterior  date,  and  also  from  marks  of 
supposed  posterior  interpolation,  and  which  have  so  often 
been  urged  with  the  insidious  design  of  weakening  the  au- 
thority of  the  Mosaic  writings. 

[i. ]  With  respect  to  the  alleged  marks  of  posterior  date, 
it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  oDJections  which  have  been 
founded  on  them  are  derived — not  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
but  from  modern  translations  ,■  they  are  in  themselves  so 
trifling,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  imposing  manner  in  which 
they  are  announced  by  those  who  impugn  the  Scriptures, 
they  would  be  utterly  unworthy  of  notice.  The  following 
are  the  principal  passages  alluded  to  : — 

Objection  1. — From  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Gentiles 
in  the  English  version  of  Gen.  x.  5.,  of  Israel,  in  Gen.  xxxiv. 
7.,  and  of  Palestine,  in  Exod.  xv.  14.,  it  has  been  affirmed, 
that  those  two  books  were  not  written  till  after  the  Israelites 
were  established  in  Jerusalem,  nor  indeed  till  after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Answeh. — If  however,  the  objector  had  referred  to  the  ori- 
ginal passages,  he  would  have  seen,  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
these  assertions.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Hebrew  word  d^J 
(Gox^iM,)  in  Gen.  x.  5.,  most  frequently  means  nations  in  general, 
and  so  it  is  rendered  several  times  in  this  chapter,  besides  many 
other  passages  in  various  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  style 
of  which  proves  that  they  were  written  before  the  captivity ;  and 
this  word  was  not  understood  of  the  heathen,  that  is,  of  those 
who  had  not  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  until 
after  the  captivity. ''  Secondly,  the  proper  rendering  of  Gen. 
xxxiv.  7.,  is  -wrought  fully  against  Israel,  that  is,  against  Jacob, 
who  was  also  called  Israel.  See  Gen.  xxxii.  28.  xxxv.  10.  and 
xlvii.  31.  The  preposition  3  {Beth)  means  against  as  well  as 
in,  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  Num.  xxi.  7.  The  name  of  Israel 
did  not  become  a  patronymic  of  his  descendants  until  more  than 
two  hundred  years  afterwards.  Compare  Exod.  iv.  22.  Thirdly, 
the  name  of  Palestine  is  of  comparatively  modern  date,  being 
first  used  by  the  heathen  geographers ;  and  is  given  by  almost 
all  translators  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  to  indicate  more  clearly  the 
country  intended,  namely,  that  of  the  Philistines.  The  Hebrew 
word  in  Exod.  xv.  14.  is  rny^fl  (PaLeSHeTH),  which  the  Greek 
writers  softened  into  XlcLhii^im,  and  the  Latin  writers  into  Pa- 
Ixstina,  whence  our  Palestine. 

Obj.  2. — Deut.  i.  1.  contains  a  clear  evidence  that  Mosea 
could  not  be  the  author  of  that  book. 

<  For  instance,  Nin,  'lie,  and  lyj,  puer,  which  are  used  in  both  genders 
by  no  other  writer  than  Moses.  See  Gen.  xxiv.  14.  16.  28.  55.  57.  xxxviil. 
21.  •>&. 

»  For  instance  IPIN,  (perhaps  written  originally  ^nx,  and  the  <  lenirfhen- 
ed  intol  by  mistake)  written  by  the  LXX.  xx<  or  :<x£',  Gen.  xii.  2.  and  n3H» 
written  by  the  LXX.  .^iSn  or  3-<Si;.  See  La  Croze  Lexicon  Egyptiacura, 
art  AXI  and  0HBI. 

8  The  same  thing  which  Moses  expresses  by  jpix,  (Gen.  xii.  2.)  Isaiah 
(xix.  7.)  e.tpresses  by  nnx,  for  the  LXX  have  translated  both  of  these 
words  by  «% I —The  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated, 
pp.  11—14.  See  also  Jahn,  Introd.  ad.  Lect.  Vet.  Foed.  pp.  204—209. 
,  Will  it  he  credited,  that  after  the  body  of  evidence  above  adduced  {the 
greater  part  of  which  has  been  published  in  the  English,  German,  or 
Latin  lansruages  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years),  the  late  M. 
Volney  should  assert  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  not  a  national  monument 
of  the  Jews,  but  a  Chaldean  monument,  retouched  and  arranged  by  the 
high-priest  Hilkiah  (who  hved  on/y  827  years  after  Moses),  so  as  to  produce 
a  premeditated  effect,  both  political  and  religious ! ! ! 

'  Vorstius,  do  Hebraiamis  Nov!  Testameni,  p.  44.  8vo.  Lipsiie,  1773. 
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Ans  WKR. — The  objection  was  first  made  by  Spinoza,  and  from 
him  il  lias  boi!ii  copied  without  acknowledgment  by  the  modern 
op|)oficr.s  of  the  Scriptures  :  but  it  is  founded  on  a  mistranslation, 
and  doi'H  not  upfily  to  our  aiit/iorizcil  English  vernion.  Ac- 
cording to  these  objectors,  the  verse  runs  thus  : — These  be  the 
words  tohich  JVToses  spake  unto  all  Israel  hkyomi  Jordan  in 
the  ivildernesa,  in  the  /ilain  over  against  the  lied  Sea,  be- 
tween Paran  and  Tofjhel  and  Laban  and  Ilazeroth  and  J)i- 
zahab.  And  as  Moses  never  went  over  Jonlan,  they  say  it  is 
evident  tlial  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Uout<^ronomy  lived  on  the 
west  side  of  that  river,  and  conse(piently  could  not  be  Moses. 
The  Hebrew  word  najyj  f  Be Illieli ),  however,  is  completely 
ambiguous,  signifying  sometimes  beyond,  and  sometimes  on  this 
side,  or,  more  properly,  at  or  on  the  passage  of  Jordan.  Thus 
in  Joshua  xii.  1.  the  words  translated,  on  the  other  side  Jordan, 
towards  the  risi}ig  of  the  sun,  and  ver.  7.  on  this  side  Jordan 
on  the  west,  are  both  expressed  by  the  same  Hebrew  word.  In 
our  authorized  English  version,  the  first  verse  of  Deuteronomy 
runs  thus : — These  be  the  words  which  jMoses  spake  unto  all 
Israel  ox  this  sidk  Jordan,  in  the  wilderness,  SJc.  This 
version  is  agree;U)le  to  the  construction  which  the  original  re- 
quires, and  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  Syriac  translation, 
executed  at  the  close  of  the  first,  or  iii  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  sera:  the  objection  above 
stated,  therefore,  does  not  apply  to  our  authorized  English  trans- 
lation. The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  Latin  versions,  as  well  as 
that  of  Dr.  Geddes,  and  several  of  the  versions  in  the  continental 
languages,  are  all  erroneous. 

Sii.]  With  reyjard  to  the  alletred  marks  of  posterior  inter- 
alion,  it  must  he  acknowledged,  that  there  are  some  such 
passajres,  but  a  few  insertions  can  never  prove  the  whole  to  be 
spurious.  We  have  indeed  abundant  reason  still  to  receive 
the  rest  as  genuine :  for  no  one  ever  denied  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey  to  be  the  works  of  Homer,  because  some  ancient 
critics  and  grammarians  have  asserted  that  a/ew  verses  are 
interpolations.  The  interpolations  in  the  Pentateuch,  how- 
ever, are  much  fewer  and  less  considerable  than  they  are 
generally  imagined  to  be;  and  all  the  objections  which  have 
Been  founded  upon  them  (it  is  observed  by  the  learned 
prelate  to  whom  this  section  is  so  deeply  indebted)  may  be 
comprised  under  one  general  head — namely,  ^^expressions 
and  passages  found  in  the  Pentateuch  ivhich  could  not  have 
been  written  by  Moses."  A  brief  notice  of  some  of  these 
passages  objected  to,  will  show  how  little  reason  there  is  for 
such  objections. 

Objection  1. — In  Deut.  xxxiv.  the  death  of  Moses  is  de- 
scribed ;  and  therefore  that  chapter  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten by  him. 

Answer. — Deut.  xxxiii.  has  evident  marks  of  being  the  close 
'of  the  book,  as  finished  by  Moses ;  and  the  thirty-fourth  chapter 
was  added,  either  by  Joshua  or  some  other  sacred  writer,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  whole.  Or,  it  may  formerly  have  been  the 
commencement  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  in  process  of  time 
removed  thence,  and  joined  to  Deuteronomy  by  way  of  supple- 
ment. 

Obj.  2. — There  are  names  of  cities  mentioned  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, which  names  were  not  given  to  those  cities  till  after 
the  death  of  Moses.  For  instance,  a  city  which  was  origi- 
nally called  Laish,  but  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Dan, 
after  the  Israelites  had  conq^uered  Palestine  (Judg.  xviii. 
2'2.),  is  yet  denominated  Dan  m  the  book  of  Genesis,  (xiv. 
14.)  The  book  itself,  therefore,  it  is  said,  must  have  been 
written  after  the  Israelites  had  taken  possession  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

Axsweh. — But  is  it  not  possible  that  Moses  originally  wrote 
Laish,  and  that,  after  the  name  of  the  city  had  been  changed, 
transcribers,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  substituted  the  new  for 
the  old  name  T  This  might  so  easily  have  happened  that  the 
solution  is  hardly  to  be  disputed,  in  a  case  where  the  positive 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  word  in  question  are  so  very  decisive.' 

Obj.  3. — The  tower  of  Edar,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxv. 
21.,  was  the  name  of  a  tower  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  anti  therefore  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis  must 
at  least  have  been  contemporary  with  Saul  and  David, 

Answer. — This  objection  involves  a  manifest  absurdity,  for 
if  the  writer  of  this  passage  had  meant  the  tower  of  Edar  in 

«  An  example  of  the  same  kind  is  "nebron"(Gen.  xiii.  18.),  v''ich  be- 
fore the  conquest  of  Palestine  was  called  KirjathArba,  as  appears  from 
Josli.  xiv.  13.  This  example  may  be  explained  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
preceding. 


Jerusalem,  he  would  have  made  Israel  spread  his  tent  beyond  a 
tower  that  probably  did  not  exist  till  many  hundred  years  after 
his  death.  The  tower  of  Edar  signifies,  literally,  the  tower  of 
the  flocks  ;  and  as  this  name  was  undoubtedly  given  to  many 
lowers,  or  places  of  retreat  for  shepherds,  in  the  open  country  of 
Palestine,  which  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  was  covered  with 
flocks,  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  it  meant  in  particular  a 
tower  of  Jerusalem. 

Obj.  4. — In  l''xod.  xvi.  35,  36.  we  read  thus  : — ~ind  the 
children  if  Israel  did  cut  manna  forty  years,  until  they  came 
into  a  land  inhaliited :  they  did  eat  manna,  until  they  came  into 
the  borders  <f  the  land (f  Canaan.  Now  an  o/urr  is  the  tenth  part 
(fan  ejj/iah.  This  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses,  as 
the  Jews  did  not  reach  the  borders  of  Canaan,  or  cease  to  eat 
manna,  until  after  his  death :  nor  would  Moses  speak  thus 
of  an  omcr,  the  measure  by  which  all  the  people  gathered 
the  manna,  an  omcr  far  every  man.  It  is  tlie  language  of 
one  speaking  when  this  measure  was  out  of  use,  and  an 
ophah  more  generally  known. 

Answer. — This  pa.ssage,  as  Dr.  Graves  has  forcibly  observed, 
is  evidently  in.serted  by  a  later  hand.  It  forms  a  complete  pa- 
renthesis, entirely  unconnected  with  the  narrative,  which,  having 
given  a  full  account  of  the  miraculous  provision  of  manna,  closes 
it  with  the  order  to  Aaron  to  lay  np  an  omer  fidl  of  manna  in 
the  ark,  as  a  memorial  to  he  kept  for  tlieir  generations.  This 
was  evidently  the  last  circumstance  relating  to  this  matter  which 
it  was  necessary  for  Moses  to  mention  ;  and  he  accordingly  then 
resumes  the  regular  account  of  the  journeyings  of  the  people. 
Some  later  writer  was  very  naturally  led  to  insert  the  additional 
circumstance  of  the  time  during  which  this  miraculous  provision 
was  continued,  and  probably  added  an  explanatory  note,  to  ascer- 
tain the  capacity  of  an  omer,  which  was  the  quantity  of  food 
provided  for  each  individual  by  God.  To  ascertain  it,  therefore, 
must  have  been  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

In  like  manner,  Num.  xxi.  3.  was  evidently  added  after  the 
days  of  Joshua :  it  is  parenthetical,  and  is  not  necessarj-  to  com- 
plete the  narrative  of  Moses. 

Obj.  5. — The  third  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Numbers — CNow  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek  above 
all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  J-^he-ars  suffi- 
cient proof  that  Moses  could  not  be  the  author  of  it ,  and 
that  no  man,  however  great  his  egotism,  could  have  written 
such  an  assertion  of  himself. 

Answer. — If  the  asscrtor  of  this  objection  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  original  of  this  passage,  instead  of  adopting  it  at  second- 
hand from  some  of  those  who  copied  it  from  Spinoza  (for  it  was 
first  broached  by  him),  he  would  have  known  that  the  passage 
was  mistranslated,  not  only  in  our  own  English  version,  but  also 
in  all  modern  translations.  The  word  ijy  (anov),  which  is 
translated  meek,  is  derived  from  njjj  (anah)  to  act  upon, 
to  humble,  depress,  afflict,  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  many  places 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  this  sense  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  passage  now  under  consideration,  which  ought  to  be 
thus  translated.  Now  the  man  Moses  was  depressed  or  afflicted 
more  tlian  any  man  piDnNn  (iiADOMaii)  of  that  land.  And 
why  was  he  so  1  Because  of  the  great  burden  he  had  to  sus- 
tain in  the  care  and  government  of  the  Israelites,  and  also  on 
account  of  their  ingratitude  and  rebellion,  both  against  God  and 
himself.  Of  this  affliction  and  depression,  there  is  the  fullest 
evidence  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  The 
very  power  which  the  Israelites  envied  was  oppressive  to  its 
possessor,  and  was  more  than  either  of  tlieir  shoulders  could  sus- 
tain.^ But  let  the  passage  be  interjireted  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  rendered  in  our  authorized  English  version,  and  what  does 
it  prove  1  Nothing  at  all.  The  character  given  of  Moses  as  the 
meekest  of  men  might  be  afterwards  inserted  by  some  one  who 
revered  his  memory  :  or,  if  he  wrote  it  himself,  he  was  justified 
by  the  occasion,  which  required  him  to  repel  a  foul  and  envious 
aspersion  of  his  character. 

Obj.  6. — The  most  formidable  objection,  however,  that 
has  been  urged  against  the  Pentateuch,  is  that  which  is  drawn 
from  the  two  following  passages,  the  one  in  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis (xxxvi.  31.),  the  otner  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (iii. 
14.)  :    These  are  the  kings,  thai  reigned  over  the  land  of  Edom, 

BEFORE    THERE     REIGNED    ANY    KING    OVER    THE     CHILDREN    OF 

Israel.  And  again,  Jair,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  took  all  the 
country  of  Argob  unto  the  coasts  of  Geshuri,  and  Maachathi, 
and  called  them  after  his  own  name,  Bashon-huvoth-jair  unto 
THIS  DAY.    Now  it  is  Certain  that  the  last  clause  in  each  of 

»  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  in  loc. 
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these  examples  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses :  for 
the  one  implies  a  writer  who  lived  after  the  establishment  of 
monarchy  in  Israel,  tiie  other  a  writer  who  lived  at  least  some 
ages  after  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.' 

Answer. — If  these  clauses  were  not  written  by  the  author  of 
the  Pentateuch,  but  inserted  by  some  transcriber,  in  a  later  age, 
tbey  affect  not  the  autlienticity  of  the  work  itself.  And  whoever 
impartially  examines  the  contents  of  these  two  passages,  will 
find  that  the  clauses  in  question  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
even  a  burden  to  the  sense.  The  clause  of  the  second  example 
in  particular  could  not  possibly  have  proceeded  from  the  author 
of  the  rest  of  the  verse,  who,  whether  Moses  or  any  other  per- 
son, would  hardly  have  written,  "  He  called  them  after  his  own 
luxme  unto  this  day."  The  author  of  the  Pentateuch  wrote, 
"  He  called  them  after  his  own  name  :"  some  centuries  after  the 
death  of  the  author,  the  clause  "  unto  this  day"  was  probably 
added  in  the  margin,  to  denote  that  the  distiict  still  retained  the 
name  which  was  given  it  by  Jair,  and  this  marginal  reading  was 
in  subsequent  transcripts  obtruded  on  the  text.  Whoever  doubts 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  needs  only  to  have  recourse  to  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  he  will  find  that  the 
spurious  additions  in  the  texts  of  some  manuscripts  are  actually 
written  in  the  margin  of  others."^ 

So  far,  however,  is  the  insertion  of  such  notes  from  impeach- 
ing the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the  original  narrative,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  rather  confirms  them.  For,  if  this  were  a  com- 
pilation long  subsequent  to  the  events  it  records,  such  additions 
would  not  have  been  plainly  distinguishable,  as  they  now  are, 
from  the  main  substance  of  the  original  :  since  the  entire  history 
would  have  been  composed  with  the  same  ideas  and  views  as 
these  additions  were  ;  and  such  explanatory  insertions  would 
not  have  been  made,  if  length  of  time  had  not  rendered  them 
necessary. 3 

We  have  therefore  every  possible  evidence,  that  "  the 

fenuine  text  of  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from  the  hands  of 
loses ;  and  the  various  charges  that  have  been  brought 
against  it  amount  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  it  has  not 
descended  to  the  present  age  without  some  few  alterations  ; 
a  circumstance  at  which  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  many  thousands  of  transcripts  that  have 
been  made  from  it  in  the  course  of  three  thousand  years." ^ 
The  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  being  thus  established,  that 
of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  follows  of  course  : 
for  so  great  is  their  mutual  and  immediate  dependence  upon 
each  other,  that  if  one  be  taken  away,  the  authority  of  the 
other  must  necessarily  fall. 


SECTION  II. 

ON    THE    GENUINENESS    AND    AUTHENTICITY    OF   THE    NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

I.  General  title  of  the  New  Testament. — II.  Jlccotint  of  its 
Caxox. — III.  Genuineness  o/"i/ie  600A-*  of  the  J\''e~M  Testa- 
ment.— IV.  Their  AVTWESTiciTY  pi'ovecf,  1.  From  the  ntros- 
siBiLiTr  OF  FORGEKY  ;  2.  From  external,  or  historical 
EVIDENCE,  afforded  by  ancient  Jewish,  Heathen,  and  Chris- 
tian testimonies  in  their  favour,  and  also  by  ancient  ver- 
sions of  them  in  different  languages  : — and  3.  From  inter- 
nal EVIDEVCE,  fiLrnished  by,  (1.)  The  character  of  the 
■writers.  (2.)  The  language  and  style  of  the  JVexv  Testa- 
vient,  and,  (3.)    The  minute  circtimstantiality  of  the  narra- 

« Witsius,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Sacra,  p.  125.,  says  the  clause  "before 
there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,"  might  have  been  writ- 
ten' by  Moses  ;  but  he  cuts  tlie  knot,  instead  of  untying  it. 

"  To  mention  only  two  examples.  The  c«inaion  reading  of  ICor.  xvi.  2. 
is  iJ-'xv  erxeeiTiii'jbut  the  Codex  Petavianus  3.  hasTiji'  xupiotxijv  in  the  mar- 
gin I  and  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  used  by  Beza,  this  marginal  addition  has 
been  obtruded  on  the  text.  See  his  note  to  this  passage.  Another  instance 
is  1  John  ii.  27.  where  the  genuine  reading  is  zp'<r/"»,  but  Welstein  quotes 
two  manuscripts  in  which  ttku^x  is  written  in  the  margin,  and  this  margi- 
nal reading  has  found  its  way  not  only  into  the  Codex  CovelU  2.  but  into  the 
Coptic  and  Ethiopic  versions. 

3  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

*  Bishop  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated, 
pp.15,  18.  The  texts  above  considered,  which  were  excepted  against  by 
Spinoza,  Le  Clerc  (wiio  subsequently  wrote  a  Dissertation  to  refute  his 
former  objection.s),  the  late  Dr.  Gcddes,  and  some  opposers  of  revelation 
since  his  deceai?e,  are  considered,  discussed,  and  satisfactorily  explained 
at  great  lengtli  by  Huet,  Dem.  Evang.  prop.  iv.  cap.  14.  (tom.  i.  pp.  254 — 
264.),  and  by  Dr.  Graves  in  the  appendix  to  his  Lectures  on  the  four  last 
Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  332—361.  See  also  Cai-pzov.  Introd. 
adLibros  Biblicos,  Vet.  Test.  pp.  38—41.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Libros 
Canonicos  Vet.  et  Nov.  Te.^t.  pj).  16, 17.  Religionis  NaturaUs  et  Revelatffi 
Principia,  tom.  ii.  pp.  3—51. 


tive,  together  -with  the  coincidence  of  the  accounts   there 
delivered,  -with  the  history  of  those  times. 

I.  That  an  extraordinary  person,  called  Jesus  Christ, 
flourished  in  Judaa  in  the  Augustan  age,  is  a  fact  better  sup- 
ported and  authenticated,  than  that  there  lived  such  men  as 
Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Julius  Ctesar ;  for  although  their  his- 
tories are  recorded  by  various  ancient  writers,  yet  the  memo- 
rials of  their  conquests  and  empires  have  for  the  most  part 
perished.  Babylon,  Persepolis,  and  Ecbatana  are  no  more  ; 
and  travellers  have  long  disputed,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain,  the  precise  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  that  "  exceeds 
ing  great  city  of  three  days^  journey.''''  (Jonah  iii.  3.)  How  . 
few  vestiges  of  Alexander's  victorious  arms  are  at  present  to 
be  seen  in  Asia  Minor  and  India  !  And  equally  few  are  the 
standing  memorials  in  France  and  Britain,  to  evince  that  there 
was  such  a  person  as  Julius  Ccesar,  who  subdued  the  one, 
and  invaded  the  other.  Not  so  defective  are  the  evidences 
concerning  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  he  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  emperor  of  Rome,  and  that  he  suflFered 
death  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator  of  Judsa, 
are  facts  that  are  not  only  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  of  every 
subsequent  age,  and  by  the  testimonies  of  several  heathen 
writers,  but  also  by  Christians  of  every  age  and  country, 
who  have  commemorated,  and  still  commemorate,  the  birth, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
spiritual  kingdom,  by  their  constant  and  universal  profession 
of  certain  principles  of  religion,  and  by  their  equally  con- 
stant and  universal  celebration  of  divine  worship  on  the 
Lord's  day,  or  first  day  of  the  week,  and  likewise  of  the 
two  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  These 
religious  doctrines  and  ordinances  they  profess  to  derive 
from  a  collection  of  writings,  composed  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  Jesus  Christ,  which  they  acknowledge  to  be  di- 
vine, and  to  have  been  written  by  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity.* 

As  all  who  have  claimed  to  be  the  founders  of  any  par- 
ticular sect  or  religion  have  left  some  written  records  of  tneir 
institutes,  it  is  a  natural  supposition  that  the  first  preachers 
of  the  Christian  faith  should  have  left  some  writings  con- 
taining the  principles  which  it  requires  to  be  believed,  and 
the  moral  precepts  which  it  enjoins  to  be  performed.  For 
although  they  were  at  first  content  with  the  oral  publication 
of  the  actions  and  doctrines  of  their  master  ;  yet  they  must 
have  been  apprehensive  lest  the  purity  of  that  first  tradition 
should  be  altered  after  their  decease  by  false  teachers,  or  by 
those  changes  which  are  ordinarily  effected  in  the  course  of 
time  in  whatever  is  transmitted  orally.  Besides,  they  would 
have  to  answer  those  who  consulted  them ;  they  would  have 
to  furnish  Christians,  who  lived  at  a  distance,  with  lessons 
and  instructions.  Thus  it  became  necessary  that  they  should 
leave  something  in  writing ;  and,  if  the  apostles  did  leave 
any  writings,  they  must  be  the  same  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  our  time  :  for  it  is  incredible  that  all  their  writings 
should  have  been  lost,  and  succeeded  by  supposititious  pieces, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  Christian  faith  should  have  for  its 
foundation  only  forged  or  spurious  writings.  Further,  that 
the  first  Christians  did  receive  sofne  written.,  as  well  as  some 
oral  instruction,  is  a  fact  supported  by  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  all  the  Christian  churches,  which,  in  every  age 
since  their  establishment,  have  professed  to  read  and  to  vene- 
rate certain  books  as  the  productions  of  the  apostles,  and  as 
being  the  foundation  of  their  faith.  Now  every  thing  which 
we  know  concerning  the  belief,  worship,  manners,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  first  Christians,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
contents  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  now 
extant,  and  which  are  therefore  most  certainly  the  primitive 
instructions  which  they  received. 

The  collection  of  these  books  or  writings  is  generally 
knowm  by  the  appellation  of 'H  KAINH  A1A0HKH,  tlie  New 
Covenant,  or  New  Testament  ;  a  title,  which,  though 
neither  given  by  divine  command,  nor  applied  to  these  writ- 
ings by  the  apostles,  was  adopted  in  a  very  early  age.^  Al- 
though the  precise  time  of  its  introduction  is  not  known,  yet 

»  Dr.  Howard's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 — 6. 

e  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  Bishop 
Marsh,  in  a  note,  thinks  it  probable  that  this  title  was  nsed  so  early  as  the 
second  century,  because  tlie  \toTii  tesfamentum  was  used  in  that  sense  by 
the  Latin  Christians  before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  as  appears  from 
Teitullian.  Adversus  Marcionem,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  But  the  first  instance  in 
which  the  term  xtenii  Sixirix.)^  actually  occurs  in  the  sense  of"  writings  of 
the  new  covenant,"  is  in  Origen's  trcati.se  iisp'  AfX"",  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  (Op.  tom. 
i.  p.  156.) — Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  343.  Sec  also  RosenmiJller's  Scholia  in  N. 
T.  tom.  i.  p.  i. ;  Rumpaei  Commentatio  Critica  in  Libro.s  Novi  Testamenti, 
pp.  1—3. ;  .Leusden's  Philologus  Hebr8eo-Gr£ecus,  p.  i. ;  and  Pritii  Introd. 
jn  Nov.  Test.  pp.  9—11. 
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it  is  justified  by  several  passajrcs  in  the  Scripturos,"  and  is, 
in  particular,  warranted  oy  Saint  Paul,  who  calls  the  doc- 
trines, precepts,  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  dispensation 
KuDDi  Ai*6«Jt«,  the  New  Covenant,  in  opposition  to  those  of  tlie 
Mosaic  Dispensation,  whicli  he  terms  Hukcux  A/ainxx,  the  Old 
Covenant.'-'  This  appellation,  in  process  of  time,  was  by  a 
metonymy  transferred  to  the  collection  of  apostolical  and 
evangelical  writinjrs.  Tiio  title,  "  New  Covenant,"  then,  sig- 
nifi(!s  the  book  which  contains  the  terms  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant, upon  which  God  is  pleased  to  olfer  salvation  to  man- 
kind, through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  according 
to  the  meanintr  of  the  primitive  church,  which  bestowed  tliis 
title,  it  is  not  altogether  iinpronerly  rendered  New  Teslainetit ; 
as  being  that  in  which  the  Ciiristian's  inheritance  is  sealed 
to  him  as  a  son  and  heir  of  (Jod,  and  in  which  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  testator  is  related  at  lar™,  and  applied  to  our 
benefit.  As  this  title  implies  that  in  tne  Gospel  unspeakable 
gifts  are  given  or  berpieathed  to  us,  antecedent  to  all  condi- 
tions required  of  us,  the  title  of  Testament  may  be  retained, 
although  that  of  Covenant  would  be  more  correct  and  pro- 
per.' 

II.  The  writings,  thus  collectively  termed  the  New  Tes- 
tament, consist  of  twenty-seven  books,  composed  on  various 
occasions,  and  at  different  times  and  places,  by  eight  diffe- 
rent authors,  all  of  whom  were  contemporary  with  .Tesus 
Christ,  viz.  the  four  Gospels,  which  hear  the  names  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  [,uke,  and  John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
fourteen  Epistles  which  hear  the  name  of  Paul,  and  which 
are  addressed  to  the  Komans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  to  Timothy, 
Titus,  Philemon,  and  to  the  Hebrews,  the  seven  Catholic 
Epistles  (as  they  are  called)  of  James,  Peter,  1,  2,  and  3 
John,  and  Jude,  and  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  which  like- 
wise bears  the  name  of  John.  These  writings  contain  the 
history  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  first  propagation  of  his  religion, 
together  with  the  principles  of  Cnristianity,  and  various  pre- 
cepts or  rules  of  life.  The  Gospels  were  written  at  various 
periods,  and  published  for  very  tlifferent  classes  of  believers  ; 
while  the  Epistles  were  addressed,  as  occasion  required,  to 
those  various  Christian  communities,  which,  by  the  success- 
ful labours  of  the  apostles,  had  been  spread  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  then  known  world,  and  also  to  a  few  private  indi- 
viduals. 

Different  churches  received  different  books  according  to 
their  situation  and  circumstances.  Their  canons  were  gradu- 
ally enlarged  ;  and  at  no  very  great  distance  of  time  from  the 
age  of  the  apostles,  with  a  view  to  secure  to  future  ages  a 
divine  and  perpetual  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  these 
writings  were  collected  together  into  one  volume  under  the 
title  of  the  "  New  Testament,"  or  the  "  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament."  Neither  the  names  of  the  persons  that  were 
concerned  in  making  this  collection,  nor  the  exact  time  when 
it  was  undertaken,  can  at  present  be  ascertained  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  :  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  be 
precisely  informed  concerning  either  of  these  particulars.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the  principal  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  were  collected  before  the  death  of  the  Apos- 
tle John,  or  at  least  not  long  after  that  event.' 

Modern  advocates  of  infidelity,  with  their  accustomed  dis- 
regard of  truth,  have  asserted  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  were  never  accounted  canonical  until  the  meeting 
of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  a.  d.  3t)4.  The  simple  fact  is, 
that  the  canons  of  this  council  are  the  earliest  extant,  which 
give  a  formal  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

•  Matt.  xxvi.  29.  Gal.  iii.  17.  Ileb.  viii.  8.  ix.  15—20.         «  2Cor.  iii.  6.  14. 

»  The  learned  professor  J;ibloiiski  has  an  elegant  disserlatioii  on  the  word 
AlAwHKH,  which,  he  contends,  ought  lo  be  Irauslatcd  Testament,  \.  Fnini 
the  usage  of  the  Greek  language  ;  2.  From  the  nature  of  the  design  and  will 
of  God,  which  is  called  i^iAwHKH  ;  3.  From  various  passages  of  the  New 
Testiuuent,  which  evidently  admit  ofno  other  signification  ;  4.  From  the  no- 
tion of  inheritance  or  heirship,  under  which  the  Scripture  frequently  desig- 
nates the  same  thing;  and,  5.  From  the  consent  of  antiquity.  .lablonskii 
Opuscula,  toui.  ii.  pp.  393—423.    Lug.  Bat.  ISW. 

*  Of  all  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  maintained  concerning  the 
person  who  first  collected  the  canon  oftlie  New  Testament,  the  most  gene- 
ral seems  to  be,  that  the  several  books  were  originally  collected  by  !*t. 
John  ; — an  opinion  for  which  the  Icstuiiony  of  Euseliius  \ll\sl.  Eccl.  lib.  iii. 
c.  'H.)  \s  very  confidently  quoted  as  an  indisputable  authority.  But  it  is  to 
be  pbserve«l<  says  Musheim,  that,  allowing  even  the  highest  degree  of 
weight  lo  Eusebius's  authority,  nothing  further  can  be  collected  from  his 
words,  than  that  Si..Iohn  approved  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew.  Mark,  and 
Luke,  and  added  his  own  to  them  by  way  of  supplement  Concerning  any 
of  the  o'.her  books  of  the  New  Testament,  Eusebius  is  totally  silent.  Mo- 
sheiiii's  C(uiimenlaries,  translated  by  Mr.  Vidal,  vol.  i.  p.  151.  Stosch,  in  his 
learned  C'ommcnlatio  Crilica  de  Librorum  Nov.  Test.  Canone.  (pp.  103.  et 
seq.  Svo.  Frankfort,  1755),  has  given  the  opinions  of  Ens,  Lampe,  Frickius, 
Doclwell,  Virvinga,  and  Dupin.  He  adopts  the  last,  which  in  siibstknce  cor- 
responds with  that  above  given,  and  defends  it  at  considerable  length.  Ibid, 
pp.  113.  et  scq. 


There  is,  indeed,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bishops 
wIjo  were  present  at  Laodicea  did  not  mean  to  settle  the 
canon,  but  simply  to  mention  those  books  which  were  to  be 
pui)licly  read.^  Another  reason  why  the  canonical  books 
were  not  mentioned  before  the  council  of  Laodicea,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  persecutions  to  which  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity were  constantly  exposed,  and  in  the  want  of  a  national 
establishment  of  Christianity  for  several  centuries,  which 
preventf^d  any  general  councils  of  Christians  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  their  canon  of  Scripture.^  But,  though  the  num- 
ber of  the  books  thus  received  as  sacred  and  canonical  was 
not  in  the  first  instance  determined  by  the  authority  of  coun- 
cils, we  are  not  left  in  uncertainty  concerning  their  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity,  for  which  we  have  infinitely  more  de- 
cisive and  satisfactory  evidence  than  we  have  for  the  produc- 
tions of  any  ancient  classic  authors,  concerning  whose 
genuineness  and  authenticity  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained. 

III.  We  receive  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
the  genuine  works  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Paul, 
James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  receive 
the  writings  of  Xenophon,  of  Polybius,  of  Cajsar,  Tacitus, 
and  Quintus  Curtius  ;  namely,  because  we  have  the  unin- 
terrupted testimony  of  ages  to  their  genuineness,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  suspect  imposition.  This  argument,  Michaelis 
remarks,  is  much  stronger  when  applied  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  than  when  applied  to  any  other  writings ; 
for  they  were  addressed  to  large  societies  in  widely  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  in  whose  presence  they  were  often  read, 
and  were  acknowledged  by  them  to  be  the  writings  of  the 
apostles.  Whereas  the  most  eminent  profane  writings,  that 
are  still  extant,  were  addressed  only  to  individuals,  or  to  no 
persons  at  all :  and  we  have  no  authority  to  affinn  that  they 
were  read  in  public ;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  a  liberal 
education  was  uncommon,  books  were  scarce,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  them  was  confined  to  a  few  individuals  in  every 
nation. 

The  New  Testament  was  read  over  three  quarters  of  the 
world,  while  profane  writers  were  limited  to  one  nation  or  to 
one  countn,'.  An  uninterrupted  succession  of  writers,  from 
the  apostolic  ages  to  the  present  time  (many  of  whom  were 
men  of  distinguished  learning  and  acuteness),  either  quote 
the  Sacred  Writings,  or  make  allusion  to  them  :  and  tnese 
quotations  and  allusions,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent 
page,  are  made  not  only  by  friends,  but  also  by  enemies. 
This  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  best  classic  authors  :  and  as 
translations  of  the  New  Testament  were  made  in  the  second 
century,  which  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  centuries  more 
were  greatly  multiplied,  it  became  absolutely  impossible  to 
forge  new  writings,  or  to  corrupt  the  sacred  text,  unless  we 
suppose  that  men  of  different  nations,  sentiments,  and 
languages,  and  often  exceedingly  hostile  to  each  other,  should 
all  agree  in  one  forgery.  This  argument  is  so  strong,  that, 
if  we  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  we  may 
with  a  thousand  times  greater  propriety  reject  all  the  other 
writings  in  the  world ;  we  may  even  throw  aside  human  tes- 
timony.' But  this  subject  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
(for  the  arguments  that  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament  also  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion),  we 
shall  consider  it  more  at  length  ;  and  having  first  shown  that 
the  books  which  compose  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
are  not  spurious,  we  snail  briefly  consider  the  positive  evi- 
dence for  their  authenticity. 

A  genuine  book,  as  already  remarked,  is  one  written  by 
the  person  whose  name  it  bears  as  its  author  :  the  opposite 
to  genuine  is  spurious,  supposititious,  or,  as  some  critics  term 
it,  pieudepigraphial,  that  which  is  clandestinely  put  in  the 
place  of  another.  The  reasons  which  may  induce  a  critic  to 
suspect  a  work  to  be  spurious  are  stated  oy  Michaelis  to  be 
the  following : 

1.  When  doubts  have  been  entertained  from  its  appearance 
in  the  world,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  author  to  whom 
it  is  ascribed  ; — 2.  When  the  immediate  friends  of  the  pre- 
tended author,  who  were  able  to  decide  upon  the  subject, 
have  denied  it  to  be  his  production  ; — 3.  \N  hen  a  long  series 
of  years  has  elapsed  after  his  death,  in  which  the  book  was 
unknown,  and  in  which  it  must  unavoidably  have  been  men- 
tioned and  auoted,  had  it  really  existed  ; — 4.  When  the  style 
is  different  trom  that  of  his  other  writings,  or,  in  case  no  other 
remain,  different  from  that  which  miCTht  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected ; — 5.  When  events  are  recordea  which  happened  later 

s  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  448.  4to.  edit. 

•  Bp.  Tonihne's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  270.    Jones  on 
the  Canon,  vol.  i.  p.  41.    Oxford,  1798. 
'  Encycloptedia  Britannica,  vol.  xvii.  p.  135.  3d  edit. 
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than  the  time  of  the  pretended  author ; — 6.  When  opinions 
are  advanced  which  contradict  those  he  is  known  to  niaintain 
in  his  other  writings.  Though  this  latter  argument  alone 
leads  to  no  positive  conclusion,  since  every  man  is  liable  to 
chancre  his  opinion,  or,  through  forgetfulness,  to  vary  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  same  relation,  of  which  Josephus,  in 
his  Antiquities  and  War  of  the  Jews,  affords  a  striking  ex- 
ample. 

Now,  of  all  these  various  grounds  for  denying  a  work  to 
be  genuine,  not  one  can  be  applied  with  justice  to  the  New 
Testament.  For,  in  the  frst  place,  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
any  one  doubted  of  its  authenticity  in  the  period  in  which  it 
first  appeared  ; — Secondly,  no  ancient  accounts  are  on  record, 
whence  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  spurious ; — Thirdlij,  no 
considerable  period  of  time  elapsed  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  in  which  the  New  Testament  was  unknown  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  mentioned  by  their  very  contemporaries, 
and  the  accounts  of  it  in  the  second  century  are  still  more 
numerous ; — Fourthly,  no  argument  can  be  brought  in  its 
disfavour  from  the  nature  of  the  style,  it  being  exactly  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  apostles,  not  Attic,  but  Jewish 
Greek  ; — Fifthly,  no  facts  are  recorded,  which  happened  after 
their  death ; — Lastly,  no  doctrines  are  maintained,  which 
contradict  the  known  tenets  of  the  authors,  since,  besides  the 
New"  Testament,  no  writings  of  the  apostles  are  in  existence. 
But,  to  the  honour  of  the  New  Testament  be  it  spoken,  it 
contains  numerous  contradictions  to  the  tenets  and  doctrines 
of  the  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  whose  mo- 
rality is  different  from  that  of  the  Gospel,  which  recommends 
fortitude  and  submission  to  unavoidalDle  evils,  but  not  that 
enthusiastic  ardour  for  martyrdom,  for  which  those  centuries 
are  distinguished :  the  New  Testament  also  alludes  to  cere- 
monies which  in  the  following  ages  were  disused  or  un- 
known :  all  which  circumstances  infallibly  demonstrate  that 
it  is  not  a  production  of  either  of  those  centuries.' 

IV,  From  the  preceding  considerations  it  is  evident,  that 
there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  that  these  books 
are  as  certainly  genuine  as  the  most  indisputable  works  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  that  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  rest  on  merely 
negative  proof,  we  have  evidence  the  most  direct  and  posi- 
tive whicn  can  be  desired,  and  this  evidence  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  heads,  namely  :  1.  The  Impossibility  of 
a  Forgery,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself; — 2. 
External  or  Hi>toricul  Evidence,  arising  from  the  ancient 
Christian,  Jewish,  and  Heathen  testimonies  in  its  favour, 
and  also  from  the  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  were  made  into  various  languages  in  the  very  first 
ages  of  the  church,  and  which  versions  are  still  extant ; — 
and,  3.  Internal  Evidence,  arising  from  the  character  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  from  its  language  and  style, 
from  the  circumstantiality  of  the  narrative,  and  from  the  un- 
designed coincidences  of  the  accounts  delivered  in  the  New 
Testament  with  the  history  of  those  times. 

I.  Tlie  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  A  FORGERY,  arising  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  itself,  is  evident. 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  forged  writings  as  authentic 
in  any  place  where  there  are  persons  strongly  inclined  and 
well  qualified  to  detect  the  fraud.2 

Now  the  Jews  were  the  most  violent  enemies  of  Christianity : 
they  put  its  founder  to  death  ;  they  persecuted  his  disciples  with 
implacable  fury  ;  and  they  were  anxious  to  stifle  the  new  reli- 
gion in  its  birth.  If  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  had 
been  forged,  would  not  the  Jews  have  detected  the  imposture  ] 
Is  there  a  single  instance  on  record  where  a  few  individuals  have 
imposed  a  history  upon  the  world  against  the  testimony  of  a 
whole  nation  1  Would  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  have  re- 
ceived the  gospels,  if  they  had  not  had  sufficient  evidence  that 
Jesus  Christ  really  appeared  among  them,  and  performed  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  him  ]  Or  would  the  churches  at  Rome  or 
at  Corinth  have  acknowledged  the  epistles  addressed  to  them  as 
the  genuine  works  of  St.  Paul,  if  he  had  never  preached  among 
them  1  Or,  supposing  any  impostor  to  have  attempted  the  in- 
vention and  distribution  of  writings  under  his  name,  or  the  names 
of  the  other  apostles,  is  it  possible  that  they  could  have  been  re- 
ceived without  contradiction  in  all  the  Christian  communities 

>  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  25 — 30. 

^  Witness  (to  mention  no  other  instances)  the  attempt  tinsuccPssMly 
marie  a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  Ireland,  junior,  in  his  celebrated  Sliak 
spearian  Manuscripts,  the  fabrication  ofwhich  was  detected  by  Mr.  Malone, 
in  his  masterly  "Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  miscellaneous  Papers 
and  legal  Instruments  published  December  24, 1795,  and  attributed  to  Shak- 
speare,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Henry  Earl  of  Southaiiiutou."  8vo.  London, 
1796. 


of  the  three  several  quarters  of  the  globe  ?  We  might  as  well 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  history  of  the  reformation  is  the  inven- 
tion of  historians,  and  that  no  revolution  happened  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  seventeenth  century,  or  in  France  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.3  Indeed,  from  the  marks  of  integrity,  simplicity,  and 
fidelity,  which  every  where  pervade  the  writings  of  the  apostles, 
we  may  be  certain  that  they  would  not  have  attempted  a 
forgery ;  and  if  they  had  made  the  attempt  in  the  apostolic  age, 
when  the  things  are  said  to  have  happened,  every  person  must 
have  been  sensible  of  the  forgery.  As  the  volume  called  the 
New  Testament  consists  of  several  pieces,  which  are  ascribed  to 
eight  persons,  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  an  imposture ; 
for  if  they  had  written  in  concert,  they  would  not  differ  (as  in  a 
subsequent  page  we  shall  see  that  they  do)  in  slight  matters  ; 
and  if  one  man  wrote  the  whole,  there  would  not  be  such  a  di- 
versity as  we  see  in  the  style  of  the  different  pieces.  If  the  apos- 
tles were  all  honest,  they  were  incapable  of  a  forgery  ;  and  if  they 
were  all  knaves,  they  were  unlikely  to  labour  to  render  men 
virtuous.  If  some  of  them  were  honest,  and  the  rest  cheats,  the 
latter  could  not  have  deceived  the  former  in  respect  to  matters 
of  fact ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  impostors  would  have  attempted  a 
forgery  which  would  have  exposed  them  to  many  inconveniences. 
Had  parts  of  the  Scripture  been  fabricated  in  the  second  or  third 
century  by  obscure  persons,  their  forgeries  would  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  intelligent  and  respectable;  and  if  pious  and  learned 
men  had  forged  certain  passages,  their  frauds,  however  well  in- 
tended, would  have  been  discovered  by  the  captious  and  insig- 
nificant, who  are  ever  prone  to  criticise  their  superiors  in  virtue 
or  abilities.  If  the  teachers  of  Christianity  in  one  kingdom 
forged  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  the  copies  in  the  hands  of 
laymen  would  discover  such  forgery  ;  nor  would  it  have  been 
possible  to  obtain  credit  for  such  a  forgery  in  other  nations. 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  having  understood  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  their  gospels,  which  were  written  in  the  former  lan- 
guage, contain  many  Hebrew  idioms  and  words.  Hence  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  gospels  were  not  forged  by  those  early 
Christian  writers,  or  fathers  (as  they  are  called),  who  were 
strangers  to  Hebrew,  since  in  such  case  they  would  not  abound 
with  Hebrew  words ;  nor  by  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  or  Epipha- 
nius,  since  the  style  of  the  Greek  writings  of  these  fathers  differs 
from  that  of  the  gospels,.  Lastly,  as  the  New  Testament  is  not 
calculated  to  advance  the  private  interest  of  priests  or  rulers,  it 
could  not  be  forged  by  the  clergy  or  by  princes  ;  and  as  its  teach- 
ers suffered  in  propagating  it,  and  as  it  was  not  the  established 
religion  of  any  nation  for  three  hundred  years,  it  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd to  suppose  it  the  offspring  of  priestcraft,  or  mere  political 
contrivance.  For  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  no  man  had 
any  thing  to  dread  from  exposing  a  forgery  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament ;  because,  during  that  time,  the  Christians  had 
not  the  power  of  punishing  informers.^  It  was  therefore  morally 
impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  that  those  books 
could  be  forged. 

Satisfactory  as  the  preceding  argument  for  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  arising  from 
the  impossibility  of  a  forgery,  uiiquestionably  is, 

2.  The  direct  and  positive  testimony  arising  from  the  ex- 
ternal or  HISTORICAL  EA'iDENCE  is  by  no  means  inferior  in 
decisiveness  or  impmiance.  This  evidence  is  furnished  by  the 
testimony  of  ancient  writers,  who  have  Quoted  or  alluded  to 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also  by  ancient  ver- 
sions of  the  New  Testament,  in  various  languages,  which  are 
still  extant.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  quoted  or 
alluded  to  by  a  series  of  Christian  wrifa-s,  as  well  as  by  adver- 
saries of  the  Christian  faith,  who  may  be  traced  back  in  regular 
succession  from  the  present  time  to  the  apostolic  age.^ 

This  sort  of  evidence.  Dr.  Paley  has  remarked,  "  is  of  all 
others  the  most  unquestionable,  the  least  liable  to  any  prac- 
tices of  fraud,  and  is  not  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  ages. 
Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  History  of  his  own  Times,  inserts 
various  extracts  from  Lord  Clarendon's  History.  One  such 
insertion  is  a  proof  that  Lord  Clarendon's  History  was  ex- 

»  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  31.     Ency.  Brit.  vol.  xvii.  p.  135. 

♦  Dr.  Ryan's  Evidences  of  the  Moj^aic  and  Christian  Codes,  pp.  150,  151. 
8vo.  Dublin,  1795.  Tlie  argument  above  briefly  stated  is  urged  at  length 
with  much  force  and  accuracy  by  Abbadie,  in  his  Traiti-  de  la  Verite 
de  la  Religion  Chr6tienne,  torn.  ii.  pp.  39 — 45.    Amsterdam,  1719. 

'  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  historical  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
riess  and  authenticity  oAhe  New  Testament  was  exhibited  clironologicatty 
from  the  apostolic  age  down  to  the  fourth  century  ;  but  as  the  chronologi- 
cal scries  of  that  eviiiencc  has  been  cavilled  at  by  the  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  now  traced  backwards  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  apostolic 
age,  for  the  weighty  and  satisfactory  reasons  (which  do  not  admit  of  abridg- 
ment) assigned  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  "  Course  of  Lectures  on  Divinity," 
part  v.  pp.  11 — 19. 
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tant  at  the  time  when  Bishop  Burnet  wrote,  that  it  had  been 
read  by  Bishop  Burnet,  that  it  was  received  by  Bisliop  Bur- 
net as  the  worK  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  also  regarded  bv  him 
as  an  autlientic  account  of  the  transactions  which  it  relates  ; 
and  it  will  be  a  proof  of  these  points  a  thousand  years  hence, 
or  as  lontr  as  tlu;  l)ooks  exist.  '  Tliis  simple  instance  may 
serve  to  point  out  to  a  reader,  who  is  little  accustomed  to 
such  researclics,  the  nature  and  value  of  the  argument. 

In  examininir  the  r|uotations  from  the  New  Testanient, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  first  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers,  the  learned  Professor  Hug^  has  laid  down  the 
followinir  principles,  the  consideration  of  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  s^)lv(!  nearly  all  tlie  objections  which  have  been  made 
against  their  citations  : — 

1.  The  ancient  (christian  writers  cite  the  Old  Testament 
with  greater  exactness  than  the  New  Testament ;  because 
the  former,  being  less  generally  known,  rcqu'ued  po.iiiive  quo- 
tations, rather  than  vague  allusions,  and  perhaps  also  evinced 
more  erudition  in  the  person  who  appealed  to  its  testimony. 

2.  In  passages  taken  from  the  IJi.starical  IVritcm  of  tlic 
Old  or  New  Testament  we  seldom  meet  with  the  identical 
words  of  the  author  cited  :  but  this  does  not  prevent  allusions 
to  circumstances,  or  to  the  sense,  in  very  many  instances, 
from  rendering  evident  both  the  origin  of  the  passage  and  the 
design  of  the  author. 

3.  Quotations  from  the  didactic  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  generally  verj'  exact,  and  accompanied  with  the 
name  of  the  author  quoted.  In  this  case  his  name  is,  indeed, 
generally  necessary. 

4.  In  like  manner,  when  quotations  are  made  from  the 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  the  name  of  the  author  cited 
is  generally  given,  especially  when  the  passage  is  not  lite- 
rally stated. 

5.  The  fathers  ofteri  amplify  sentences  of  Scripture  to 
which  they  allude  :  in  whicii  case  they  disregard  the  words, 
in  order  to  develope  the  ideas  of  the  sacred  writers. 

6.  When  Irenasus,  and  the  fathers  who  followed  him,  re- 
late the  actions  or  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  almost 
always  appeal  to  Him,  and  not  to  the  evangelists  whom  they 
copy.  The  Lord  says — The  Lord  hath  done  it — are  their  ex- 
pressions, even  in  those  instances,  where  the  conformity  of 
their  writings  with  our  copies  of  the  original  authors  is  not 
sufficiently  striking  to  exclude  all  uncertainty  respecting  the 
source  whence  they  drew  the  facts  or  sayings  related  by 
them.  (This  remark  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention, 
because,  of  all  the  ancient  fathers,  Irenajus-'  is  he  who  has 
rendered  the  strongest  and  most  express  testimony  to  the 
authenticity  of  our  four  gospels,  and  who  has  conseauently 
drawn  from  them  the  facts  and  discourses  which  he  nas  re- 
lated in  his  writings.) 

7.  Lastly,  it  must  on  no  account  be  forgotten,  that  the 
quotations  of  the  fathers  are  not  to  be  compared  with  our 
printed  editions,  or  our  textus  receptus,  but  with  the  text  of 
their  church,  and  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ;  which  text 
was  sometimes  purer,  though  most  frequently  less  correct 
than  ours,  and  always  exhibits  diversities,  in  themselves  in- 
deed of  little  importance,  but  which  nevertheless  would  be 
sufficient  sometimes  to  conceal  the  phrase  cited  from  readers 
who  should  not  remember  that  circumstance. 

For  the  reason  above  stated,  we  commence  the  series  of 
testimonies  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  are  furnished  by  the  quotations  of  ancient 
Christian  writers,  with  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century  ,- 
because  from  that  century  downwards,  the  works  of  Chris- 
tian Writers  are  so  full  of  references  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  adduce  their  testimonies, 
especially  as  they  would  only  prove  that  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture never  lost  their  character  or  authority  with  the  Christian 
church.  The  witnesses  to  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  this  century,  are  very  numerous ;  but, 
as  it  would  extend  this  chapter  to  too  great  a  length,  were 
we  to  detail  them  all,  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  that  we  have 
not  fewer  than  ten  distinct  catalogues  of  these  books.  Six 
agree  exactly  with  our  present  canon ;  namely,  the  lists  of 
Atlaanasius  (a.  d.  315),'*  Epiphanius  (a.  d.  370),*  Jerome 

>  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

»  Celltrier,  Essai  d'une  Introduction  Critique  au  Nouveau  Testament,  pp. 
17 — 19.  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Dr. 
Wait,  vol.  i.  pp.  40—44. 

»  The  testimony  of  Irenajus  is.given  in  p.  43.    infra. 

*  The  testimony  of  Athanasius  will  be  found  at  full  length  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  280— 2M.  of 
the  8vo.  edition  of  17S9,  or  vol.  ii.  pp.  3SS — 106.  of  the  4to.  edition.  •  The  tes- 
timonies adduced  in  Lardner,  may  likewise  be  seen  on  a  smaller  scale  In 
Professor  Less's  valuable  work  on  "The  Authenticity,  imcorrupted  Pre- 


(a.  d.  392),'"^  Rufinus  (a.  d.  390.),'  Augustine,8  Bishop  of 
Hippo  in  Africa  (a.  d.  394),  and  of  the  forty-four  bishops  as- 
scmnled  in  the  third  council  of  Carthage  (at  which  Au- 
gustine was  present,  a.  d.  397).^  Of  the  other  four  cata- 
logues, those  of  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  340),'°  of 
the  bishops  at  the  council  of  Laodicea  (a.  d.  3G4),"  and  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Bishop  of  Constantinople  (a.  d. 
375),'^  are  the  same  with  our  canon,  excepting  that  the 
Revelation  is  omitted  ;  and  Philastcr  orPhilastrius,"  Bishop 
of  Brixia  or  Brescia  (a.  d.  380),  in  his  list,  omits  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Revelation,  though  he  acknow- 
ledjres  both  these  books  in  other  parts  of  his  works. 

Of  these  various  catalogues,  that  of  Jerome  is  the  most 
remarkable.  He  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  was  ordained  presbyter  by  Paulinus,  at  Antioch, 
in  the  year  378,  about  which  time  he  is  placed  by  Bp.  Marsh, 
Dr.  Cave,  and  others,  though  Dr.  Laroner  (whose  date  we 
have  followed)  places  him  about  the  year  392,  when  he 
wrote  his  celeorated  book  of  illustrious  men.  "  It  is  well 
known  that  Jerome  was  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin 
fathers ;  and  he  was  peculiarly  <iualified,  not  only  by  his 
profound  erudition,  but  by  his  extensive  researches,  his  va- 
rious travels,  and  his  long  residence  in  Palestine,  to  investi- 
gate the  authenticity  of  tlie  several  books  which  compose 
tlie  New  Testament.  Of  these  books  he  has  given  a  cata- 
logue in  his  epistle  to  Paulinus,  on  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  He  begins  his  catalogue  (which  is  nearly  at 
the  close  of  the  epistle)  with  the  four  evangelists,  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  John.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  mentions 
as  another  work  of  St.  Luke,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel. 
He  says  that  St.  Paul  wrote  epistles  to  seven  churches  :  the 
seven  churches  are  such  as  we  find  in  the  titles  of  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul  contained  in  our  present  copies  of  the  New 
Testament.  Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  observes, 
that  most  persons  (namely,  in  the  Latin  church)  did  not 
consider  it  as  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul :  but  we  shall  presently 
see  that  his  own  opinion  was  different.  He  further  states, 
that  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  The 
seven  catholic  epistles  he  ascribes  to  James,  Peter,  John, 
and  Jude,  and  expressly  says  that  they  were  apostles.  And 
he  concludes  his  catalogue  with  the  remark,  that  the  Reve- 
lation of  John  has  as  many  mysteries  as  words.  This  cata- 
logue accords  with  the  books  which  we  receive  at  present, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  re- 
jection of  this  epistle  is  a  fact  which  Jerome  has  not  at- 
tempted to  conceal ;  and  therefore,  as  he  confidently  speaks 
of  all  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  his  testimony 
is  so  much  the  more  in  their  favour.  As  we  are  now  con- 
cerned with  a  statement  of  facts,  it  would  be  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  induced  the 
Latin  church  to  reject  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  what- 
ever those  causes  may  have  been,  they  did  not  warrant  the  re- 
jection of  it,  in  the  estimation  of  Jerome  himself.  For  in  his 
Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  his  Treatise  of  Illustrious  Men,  and  in  the  article  re- 
lating to  St.  Paul,  Jerome  expressly  asserts  that  St.  Paul 
Avrote  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  And  in  his  Epistle  to 
Dardanus,'*  alluding  to  the  then  prevailing  custom  in  the 
Latin  church  to  reject  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  adds, 
'  but  we  receive  it ;'  and  he  assigns  this  powerful  reason, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  give  in  his  own  words,  '  nequaquam 
hujus  temporis  cunsuetudlnem,  sed  veterum  scriptorum  aucto- 
ritatem  sequentes.' — To  his  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  may  be  added  his  revision  of  the  Latin  ver- 
sion, which  revision  contained  the  same  books  as  we  have 
at  present."'^  In  this  revision  Jerome  was  employed  by 
Damasus,  then  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  collate  many  ancient 
Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  them  to  correct 
the  Latin  version  then  in  use,  wherever  they  appeared  to 

ser^•ation,  and  Credibility  of  the  New  Testament,"  translated  by  Mr.  King- 
don,  8vo.  London,  1801;  and  especially  inC.  F.  Schmidius's  "HistoriaAn- 
tiqua  et  Vindicatio  Canonis  Sacri  Veteris  Novique  Testamenti."  8vo.  Lipsiae, 
1775. 

»  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  311—319.  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  416—420. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  V.  pp.  1—74. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  531—572. 

1 1bid.  8vo.  vol.  V.  pp.  75—78. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  572—574. 

»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  v.  pp.  81—123. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  576—599. 

»  ibid.  Svo.  vol.  V.  pp.  79,  80. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  574,  575. 

»o  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  299—303. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  409—411. 

"  Canon  59.  The  canons  of  this  council  were,  not  long  afterwards,  re- 
ceived into  the  body  of  the  canons  of  the  universal  church.  Lardner,8vo. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  SOS— 311.  ;  4lo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  414—416. 

»'  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  406 — 511. ;  4to.  vol  ii.  pp.  469—472. 

>»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  499—501. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  522,  523. 

■*  Tom.  iv.  part  2.  col.  568.  ed.  Martianay.  «>  Tom.  il.  col.  608. 

■c  Bp.  Marsh's  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity, 
part  v.  pp.  20—52, 
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disagree  materially  with  the  true  original.  This  task,  he 
tells  us,  he  performed  with  great  care  in  the  four  Gospels, 
about  the  year  384 ;  and  he  made  the  same  use  of  the  Greek 
copies  in  his  commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  and  most  pro- 
bably also  in  his  commentaries  on  the  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  next  distinguished  writer  anterior  to  Jerome  was  E  use- 
Bius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  who  flourished  in  the  year  315, — 
a  man  of  extraordinary  learning,  diligence  and  judgment,  and 
singularly  studious  in  the  Scriptures.  He  received  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  nearly  as  we  have  them,  and  in  his 
various  writings  has  produced  quotations  from  all,  or  nearly 
all  of  them.  His  chief  work  is  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
in  which  he  records  the  history  of  Christianity  from  its  com- 
mencement to  his  own  time ;  and  having  diligently  read  the 
works  of  Christian  antiquity,  for  the  express  purpose  of  as- 
certaining what  A\Titings  had  been  received  as  the  genuine 
productions  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  in  the  third, 
fourtli,  and  twenty-fourth  chapters  of  his  third  book,  he  has 
particularly  treated  on  the  various  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament; and  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  he  has  delivered, 
not  his  own  private  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  the  church, 
iK-A.>M(nji^'nx.i  TntfuJom,  the  sum  of  what  he  had  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  primitive  Christians.  As  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  he  reduces  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  into 
the  three  following  classes ;  viz. 

I.  0/j.oKoyyjy.iVAl  TfmpM  {aLvasfAOKoyn/uivnr  or  ax«9acx«i  ctTrKctTOi;) 
that  is,  writings  which  were  universally  received  as  the 
genuine  works  of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear.  In 
this  class  Eusebius  reckons,  1.  The  four  Gospels;  2.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  3.  The  Epistles  of  Paul ;  4.  The  first 
Llpistle  of  John ;  5.  The  first  Epistle  of  Peter.  The  Revela- 
tion of  John  might  also  perhaps  be  placed  in  this  class,  be- 
cause some  think  its  authenticity  incontrovertible,  yet  the 
Tiifijority  leave  the  matter  undetermined. 

II.  A'fTO^rycfxivM  Tf,Di<f'M;  that  is,  writings  on  whose  au- 
thenticity the  ancients  were  7iot  unanimous.  According  to 
Eusebius,  even  these  have  the  majority  of  voices  among  the 
ancients  in  their  favour.  He  expressly  calls  them  yw^i/j^m 
i/jtm^  Toi;  TTcKkoi;  (writings  acknowledged  by  most  to  be  ge- 
nuine,) and  TT/-!)^  vKu^cK  Toiv  exxAxtr/ar/xav  yiy\oii(7Koy.&>xt  (received 
by  the  majority.)  A  few  doubted  of  their  authenticity  ;  and 
therefore  Eusebius  ranks  them  under  the  class  of  contested 
books.  In  this  class  he  enumerates,  of  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  1.  The  Epistle  of  James;  2.  The  Epistle 
of  Jude;  3.  The  second  Epistle  of  Peter;  4.  The  second 
and  third  E])istles  of  John.  The  Revelation  of  John,  he 
adds,  is  also  by  some  placed  in  this  class.' 

III.  NoS-i/  rpi<^A( ;  that  is,  writings  confessedly  spurious. 
Among  these  he  enumerates  the  acts  of  Paul ;  the  Shepherd 
of  Hennas;  the  Revelation  of  Peter;  the  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas ;  the  Doctrines  of  the  Apostles ;  and  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrews. 

Besides  these,  Eusebius  mentions  certain  books  which 
may  constitute  a  fourth  class  (for  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of 
the  third  book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  is  not  remark- 
ably perspicuous)  ;  viz. 

IV.  Atssto  Kut  heiTiQti  (absurd  and  impious;)  that  is,  writ- 
ings which  had  been  imiversally  rejected  as  eviaentUj  spurious. 
In  this  class  he  includes  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  of  Thomas,  and 
of  Matthias ;  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  of  John,  and  of  other  apos- 
tles. These  writings,  says  he,  contain  evident  errors,  are 
written  in  a  style  entirely  difl'erent  from  that  of  the  apostles, 
and  have  not  been  thought  worthy  of  being  mentioned  by 
any  one  of  the  ancients.^ 

A  few  years  before  the  time  of  Eusebius,  or  about  the 
year  300,  Arnobius,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa,^ 
and  Lactantius  his  pupil,''  composed,  among  other  works, 
elaborate  vindications  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  prove 
their  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
although  they  did  not  cite  them  by  name,  because  they  ad- 
dressed their  works  to  the  Gentiles.  Lactantius,  indeed, 
assigns  this  very  reason  for  his  reserve;  notwithstanding 
which  Dr.  Lardner  remarks,  "  He  seems  to  show  that  the 
Christians  of  that  time  were  so  habituated  to  the  language 
of  Scripture,  that  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  avoid  the  use 
of  it,  whenever  they  discoursed  upon  things  of  a  religious 
nature." 

'  For,  in  early  times,  some  believed  that  this  work  was  not  cniiposcd 
by  Jolin  tlie  Apostle,  but  by  a  presbyter  of  the  same  name,  or  by  some 
other  person. 

»  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  200—273. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp  355—395. 

3  Lardiier.Svo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  1—24. ;  Ito.  vol.  ii.  pp.  214—257. 

*Xbid.  Svo.  vol.  jv.  pp.  a-l— S7.  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  257—292. 


During  the  next  preceding  forty  years,  the  imperfect  re- 
mains of  numerous  writers'  are  still  extant,  in  which  they 
either  cite  the  Historical  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
or  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  profound  respect ;  but  the  tes- 
timony of  VicTORiNus  Bishop  of  Pettaw  in  Germany  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of 
his  situation  from  that  of  Origen  and  Cyprian,  who  were 
Africans.  Victorinus  wrote  commentaries  on  different  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  an  exposition  of  some  passages  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  and 
various  controversial  treatises  against  the  heretics  of  his  day ; 
in  which  we  have  valuable  and  most  explicit  testimonies  to 
almost  every  book  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

Of  all  the  fathers  who  flourished  in  the  third  century,  the  most 
learned  and  laborious  unquestionably  was  Origen,  who  was 
born  in  Egypt,  a.  d.  184  or  185,  and  died  about  the  year  253. 
It  is  said  of  him,  that  he  did  not  so  much  recommend  Chris- 
tianity by  what  he  preached  or  wrote,  as  by  the  general  tenor 
of  his  life.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  even  among  the  heathen  philosophers,  that  they 
dedicated  their  writings  to  him,  and  submitted  them  to  his 
revisal.''  Of  the  critical  labours  of  Origen  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  have  spoken  at  considerable  len^h  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  work  ;&  but,  besides  these  (which  in  themselves 
ibrm  a  decisive  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,) 
he  wrote  a  three-fold  exposition  of  all  the  books  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, viz.  scholia  or  short  notes,  tomes  or  extensive  com- 
mentaries, in  which  he  employed  all  his  learning,  critical, 
sacred,  and  profane,  and  a  variety  of  homilies  and  tracts  for 
the  people.  Although  a  small  portion  only  of  his  works  has 
come  down  to  us,  yet  in  them  he  uniformly  bears  testimony 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  now  have 
it ;  and  he  is  the  first  writer  who  has  given  us  a  perfect  cata- 
logue of  those  books  which  Christians  unanimously  (or  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  them)  have  considered  as  the  genuine 
and  divinely  inspired  writings  of  the  apostles.^ 

Gregory  Bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea,'"  and  Dionysius  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,"  were  pupils  of  Origen ;  so  that  their  testimo- 
nies to  the  New  Testament,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
in  fact  but  repetitions  of  his.  In  the  writings  of  Cyprian 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  who  flourished  a  few  years  after  Origen, 
and  suffered  martyrdom,  a.  d.  258,  we  have  most  copious 
quotations  from  almost  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament-'^ 

Further,  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  third  century, 
there  are  extant  fragments  of  several  writers,  in  all  of  which 
there  is  some  reference  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Thus  Caius,  surnamed  Romanus,  who  was  a  presbyter  of 
the  church  of  Rome,'^  quotes  all  the  epistles  oi  Saint  Paul 
as  his  genuine  productions,  except  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, which  he  has  omitted  to  enumerate  among  the  rest. 
HippoLYTUs  Portuensis  also  has  several  references  to  most 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. '^  Ammonius  com- 
posed a  Harmony  the  Four  Gospels,' '  and  Julius  Afri- 
canus  endeavoured  to  remove  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  as  delivered  by  the  evangelists 
Matthew  and  Luke.^^ 

From  the  third  century  we  now  ascend  to  the  second,  in 
which  flourished  Tertullian,  ^  presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Carthage,  who  was  born  in  the  year  160,  and  died  about  the 
year  220.  He  became  a  Montanist  about  the  year  200  ;  and 
Christian  writers  have  commonly  distinguished  between 
what  he  wrote  before  that  period,  and  what  he  published 
afterwards.  His  testimony,  however,  to  the  autnority  of 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  both  before  and  after  he  embraced 
the  tenets  of  Montanus,  is  exactly  the  same.  He  uniformly 
recognizes  the  four  Gospels,  as  written  by  the  evangelists 

5  As  Novatus,  Rome,  a.  d.  251 ;  Dionysius,  Rome,  a.  d.  259  ;  Conunodian, 
A.  D.  270 ;  Anatolius,  Laodicea,  a.  d.  270 ;  Thcognostus,  a.  d.  2S2 ;  Mclliodius, 
Lycia,"A.  D.  290;  and  PliileasBishop  ofThniuis  inEjrypt,  A.  D.  296.  Accounts 
of  these  writers,  and  extracts  from  their  testimonies  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, are  collected  and  given  at  length  by  Dr.  Lardner.  (Works,  vok  iii. 
8vo.  or  vol.  ii.  4to.) 

e  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  286—303. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  88—98. 

•>  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  i 

8  See  On  Scrip.  Crit.  Part  \.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  iii.  §  2.  I.  4.  infra. 

»  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  442—544. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  519—575. 

10  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  iii  pp.  25—57. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  591—608, 

11  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  57—132  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  609—650. 
i»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  133—183. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3—30. 

»3  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  20.  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  372—379. ; 
4to.vol.  i.  pp.481 — 4S4.  A  critical  edition  of  the  Fragment  of  Caius  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Routh's  Reliquije  Sacrce,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1—32.  See  also  Dr.  Routh's 
fourth  volume,  pp.  1^37.  A  translation  of  the  same  fragment  will  be  found 
in  vol.  i.  pp.  159—161.  of  Sermons  on  the  Eviilences  of  Christianity,  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  M.  A.  (now  D.  D.  and  Bishop  of  Calcutta.) 

'«  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  397—413.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  495—503. 

"  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  413-430. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  503—513. 

'6  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  J.  c.  7.  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  431—441.  j  4to. 
vol.  i.  pp.  513— 518. 
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to  whom  we  ascribe  them;  distinguishing  Matthew  and 
John  as  apostles,  and  Mark  and  Luke  as  apostolical  men ; 
and  ass(!rtiiifT  the  authority  of  thidr  writintrs  as  inspired 
books,  acknowledged  by  the  Christian  church  from  their 
original  date.  His  works  are  filled  with  (|uotations  by  name,  j 
and  with  long  extracts  from  all  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  except  the  Kpistle  of  James,  the  sf^cond  Epistle 
of  Peter,  and  the  second  and  third  Kpistles  of  John.  Hut 
if  an  author  does  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  catalogue 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  his  mere  silence  in  re- 
gard to  any  book  is  no  argument  against  it.  Dr.  Lardncr  has 
observed,  that  the  (piotations  from  the  small  volume  of  the 
New  Testament,  by  Tcrtullian,  are  both  longer  and  more 
numerous  than  the  quotations  are  from  all  the  works  of  (Ci- 
cero, in  writers  of  all  characters,  for  several  ages.  Further, 
Tertullian  has  expressly  affirmed  that,  when  he  wrote,  the 
Christian  .Scriptures  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  the 
world,  both  Christian  aiicl  heathen,  witliout  exception. 
And  it  also  appears,  that  in  his  time  there  was  alrr^ady  a 
Latin  version  of  some  part  of  the  New  Testament,  if  not  of 
the  whole  of  it :  for,  at  least  in  one  instance,  he  appeals 
from  the  languao-e  of  such  version  to  the  authority  of  the 
authentic  copies  in  Greek.' 

Contemporary  with  Tertullian  was  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  gives  an  account  of  the  order  in  which  the  four 
Gospels  were  written,  and  quotes  almost  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  so  often  by  name,  and  so  amply,  that  to  ex- 
tract his  citations  would  fill  a  large  portion  of  this  volume. 
As  he  was  the  preceptor  of  Origen,  and  travelled  in  quest  of 
authentic  information,  and  did  not  give  his  assent  to  the 
Scriptures  until  he  had  accurately  examined  them,  his  testi- 
mony to  their  authenticity  possesses  the  greater  weight.^ 

Theophilus  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  181,  in  his  three 
books  to  Autolycus,  could  only  mention  the  Scriptures  occa- 
sionally, from  the  particular  object  he  had  in  view  :  but  he 
has  evident  allusions  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  first  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy.3 

Athenagoras,  a  philosopher  and  a  native  of  Athens,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  180,  is  the  most  polished  and  ele- 
gant author  of  Christian  antiquity.  In  his  Apology  for  the 
Christians,  presented  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  he  has  in- 
disputably quoted  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans,  and  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians.^ 

Prior  to  these  writers  was  Iren^us,  who  succeeded  the 
martyr  Pothinus,  in  the  bishopric  of  Lyons  about  the  year 
170,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  later.  His  testimony  to  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  is  the 
more  important  and  valuable,  because  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Polycarp,  who  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  and  had  also  con- 
versed with  many  others  who  had  been  instructed  by  the 
apostles  and  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  Though 
he  wrote  many  works,  his  five  books  against  heresies  are  all 
that  remain  :  in  these  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  heathen  authors,  and  the  absurd  and  intricate 
notions  of  the  heretics,  as  well  as  with  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  Though  he  has  nowhere  given 
us  a  professed  catalogue  of  the  nooks  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  learn  from  his  treatise  that  he  received  as  authen- 
tic and  canonical  Scriptures,  and  ascribed  to  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear,  the  four  Gospels,  (the  authors  of 
which  he  describes,  and  the  occasions  on  which  they  were 
written,)  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
and  Colossians,  the  first  and  second  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
(all  which  Epistles  he  has  repeatedly  ascribed  to  Paul),  the 
two  Epistles  of  Peter,  and  the  first  and  second  Epistles  of 
John.  Irenseus  has  alluded  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  he  is  silent  concerning  the  question,  whether  that  Epistle 
was  written  by  Paul.  We  are  not,  however,  as  Bishop 
Marsh  has  well  observed,  to  attach  to  his  silence  more  im- 
portance than  it  deserves.  "  Irenseus,  though  born  a  Greek, 
was  transplanted  to  the  Latin  church,  which  then  rejected 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If  therefore  he  had  quoted  it 
as  autnority  in  controversial  writings,  he  would  have  afforded 

'  Seiamiis  plane  non  sic  esse  'wiGracoauthentico,  Tertullian  de  Moneo. 
c.  11.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  250— 287.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.41t5— 436.  SirH.  M. 
Wi'Uwood's  Discourses  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Jewisli  and  Christian  Re- 
velation, pp  230— -iSi 

»  .Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  206—243. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  392—412.      • 

>  U)ld.  8vo.  vol.  ii,  pp.  190—202.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  3-«— 389. 

*  ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  180—187. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  377—381. 


his  adversaries  this  ready  answer,  that  he  produced  as  au 
thorily  what  was  not  allowed  by  his  own  church.  And, 
since  he  has  nowhere  asserted,  that  Saint  Paul  was  7iot  the 
author  of  that  Epistle,  his  mere  silence  argues  rather  the 
cusluiu  of  the  Latin  church  (as  it  is  termed  by  Jerome),  than 
the  opinion  of  Irenaus  himself."*  He  has  mioted  the  Epis- 
tle ot  James  once,  and  to  the  book  of  Revelation  his  testi- 
mony is  clear  and  positive :  he  has  not  only  cited  it  very 
often,  but  has  expressly  ascribed  it  to  the  apostle  John,  and 
has  distinctly  spoken  of  the  exact  and  ancient  copies  of  this 
book,  as  being  confirmed  by  the  airreeing  testimony  of  those 
who  had  personally  conversed  witli  John  himself. 

In  short,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Irenseus,  in  one  form 
or  other,  to  every  one  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  the  third  Epistle  of  John, 
and  the  Epistle  of  Jude;  which,  as  they  contain  no  point 
of  doctrine,  could  not  afford  any  matter  for  quotations  in  the 
particular  controversies  in  wnich  Irenceus  was  engaged, 
whose  writings  (it  must  be  recollected)  were  wholly  contro- 
versial. 

Considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  access  to 
the  original  sources  of  information,  the  testimony  of  Irenseus 
to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 
gives  to  such  of  his  writings  as  are  extant,  a  perpetual  in- 
terest and  value  in  the  Christian  church  :  for  his  "  quotations 
are  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  so  long,  as  to  afford 
undoubted  evidence  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  were  known  to  the  disciples  of  Polycarp,  are  the  same 
books  which  have  descended  to  the  present  age."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  preceding  remarks  it  may  be  stated,  that  Irenseus 
mentions  "  the  Code  of  the  New  Testament  us  ivcll  as  the  Old,'''' 
and  calls  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  "  the  Oracles  of  God, 
and  Writings  dictated  by  his  Word  and  Spirit.^^° 

About  the  year  170,  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antonius, 
the  Christians  in  Gaul  suffered  a  terrible  persecution,  par- 
ticularly at  Vienne  and  Lyons,  whence  they  sent  an  aflecting 
narrative  to  their  brethren  in  Asia.  In  this  epistle,  of  which 
Eusebius  has  preserved  the  greater  part,  there  are  exact  re- 
ferences to  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Ephesians,  Philip- 

Sians,  1  Timothy,  1  Peter,  1  John,  and  the  Revelation  of  St. 
ohn.'  In  this  persecution,  Pothinus  Bishop  of  Lyons,  the 
predecessor  of  Irenseus,  was  put  to  death. 

At  this  time  also  flourished  Melito  Bishop  of  Sardis,  in 
Lydia,  whom  some  writers  have  conjectured  (but  without 
any  authority  from  Christian  antiquity)  to  be  the  angel  of 
the  church  of  Sardis,  to  whom  the  epistle  is  directed  in  Rev. 
ii.  1 — 6.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  voluminous  writer,  as 
the  titles  of  thirteen  treatises  of  his  have  been  transmitted 
to  us,  though  none  of  them  have  reached  our  times,  except 
a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  He 
travelled  into  the  East,  to  ascertain  the  Jewish  canon,  and 
left  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  From 
the  language  cited  from  him  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  the  New,  there  is  reason  to  con- 
clude that  there  was  then  extant  a  volume  or  collection  of 
books,  called  the  New  Testament,  containing  the  writings  of 
apostles  and  apostolical  men.  One  of  Melito's  treatises  was 
a  commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John.s 

Hegesippus,  who  was  a  converted  Jew,  was  born  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  and,  according  to  the  Alex- 
andrian Chronicle,  died  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Com- 
modus.  He  relates  that,  in  his  journey  from  Palestine  to 
Rome,  he  conversed  with  many  bishops,  all  of  whom  held 
one  and  the  same  doctrine  ;  andf  that  "  in  every  city  the  same 
doctrine  was  taught,  which  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the 
Lord  teacheth  ;"  m  which  passage,  by  "  the  Loid,"  he  must 
mean  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  containing  the  very  doctrine  taught  and  preached 
by  Jesus  Christ. 9 

Tatian  flourished  about  the  year  172;  he  was  converted 
from  heathenism  to  Christianity  by  reading  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  by  reflecting  on  the  corruptions  and  ab- 
surdities.of  gentilism.  After  the  death  of  Justin  Martyr, 
whose  follower  or  pupil  he  is  said  to  have  been,  Talian 
adopted  various  absurd  and  heretical  tenets,  which  are  de- 
tailed by  ecclesiastical  historians.  He  composed  a  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  called  aia  TE22APnN,  of  Iht  four  ;  in  which 

«  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  41. 

•  Ibid,  part  v.  p.  43.  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  153—180. ;  4U).  vol.  i.  pp.  363 
— 377.    Wellwood's  Discourses,  p.  227. 

■<  Eusebius.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  v.  c;  1  -4.  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  148 — 153. ; 
4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  360—362. 

•  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  146—148. ;  4fo.  vol.  i.  pp.  358,  359. 
»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  141 — 145. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  355 — 353. 
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ne  is  charged  with  making  alterations  and  omissions  in  such 
passages  of  the  Gospels  as  opposed  his  heretical  tenets. 
The  fragments  of  this  harmony,  which  have  been  preserved 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  who  wrote  against  Tatian,  prove 
that  it  was  compiled  from  the  same  Gospels  which  we  now 
have,  and  recognize  as  canonical.'  The  identity  of  the  Gos- 
pels harmonized  by  the  latter,  with  our  Gosj)eis,  is  further 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  a  Greek  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  in 
the  British  Museum  (Codex  Harleianus  5G47)  contains  a 
scholium,  the  object  of  which  is  to  support  a  various  reading 
by  the  authority  of  Tatian.^  Eusebiuss  account  of  Tatian's 
Harmony  further  proves,  that  in  the  earliest  times  there  were 
four  Gospels,  and  only  four,  which  were  in  esteem  with  the 
Christians.  His  oration  or  discourse  against  the  Gentiles, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  useful  of  all  his  writ- 
ings, contains  several  quotations  from,  and  allusions  to,  the 
Gospels.' 

Justin,  surnamed  the  Martyr,  from  his  having  sealed 
with  his  blood  his  confession  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, was  one  of  the  most  learned  fathers  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. He  was  born  at  Sichem,  or  Flavia  Neapolis,  a  city  of 
Samaria  in  Palestine,  about  the  year  89.  He  was  converted 
to  Christianity,  a.  d.  133,  flourished  chiefly  from  the  year  140 
and  afterwards,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  164  or  167.  He 
wrote  several  pieces,  of  which  only  his  two  apologies  for  the 
Christians,  one  addressed  to  the  emperor  Titus  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  the  other  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  and  the 
senate  and~people  of  Rome  (this  last  is  not  entire),  and  his 
Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  have  been  preserved.  From 
this  dialogue  we  learn,  that  before  his  conversion,  Justin  had 
carefully  studied  the  Stoic,  Pythagorean,  and  Platonic  sys- 
tems of  philosophy ;  and  that  he  embraced  Christianity  at 
last,  as  the  only  safe  and  useful  philosophy.  The  sincerity, 
learning,  and  antiquity  of  Justin,  therefore,  constitute  him  a 
witness  of  the  highest  importance.  He  has  numerous  quo- 
tations from,  as  well  as  allusions  to,  the  four  Gospels,  which 
he  uniformly  represents  as  containing  the  genuine  and  au- 
thentic accounts  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  doctrine.  He 
terms  them,  "  Memoirs,''^  or  commentaries,  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Jlposiles"  "  ChrisPs  Memoirs  ,-"  "  Memoirs  of  the  Ajjostles  and 
their  Companions,  who  have  written  the  history  of  all  things 
concerning  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;"  by  which  he  evi- 
dently means  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  of  Mark 
and  Luke.  Further,  in  his  first  apology  he  tells  us,  that  the 
memoirs  of  the  apostles  and  the  writings  of  the  prophets  were 
read  and  expounded  in  the  Christian  assemblies  for  public 
worship  :  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  Gospels  were  at  that 
time  well  known  in  the  world,  and  not  designedly  concealed 
from  any  one.  The  writings  of  Justin  also  contain  express 
references  to,  or  quotations  from,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
and  Colossians,  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  the 
Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  booic  of  Revelation,  which  he  ex- 
pressly says  was  written  by  "  John,  one  of  the  apostles  of 
Christ."! 

Anterior  to  Justin,  was  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in 
Asia,  whose  public  life  is  placed  between  the  years  110  and 
116.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Polycarp  and  John  the 
presbyter  or  elder,  both  of  them  apostolical  men,  if  not  with 
the  apostle  John  himself;  consequently  he  had  access  to  the 
best  sources  of  information.  He  bears  express  testimony  to 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  which  he  ascribes  to  those 
evangelists ;  he  has  also  quoted  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  and 
the  first  Epistle  of  John,  and  alludes  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, as  well  as  to  the  book  of  Revelation. 

We  have  now  traced  the  external  evidence  for  the  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the 
present  time  backward  to  the  secor^d  century,  without  the  aid 

»  Clement.  Alcxandrin,  Stromata,  lib,  iii.  c.  13,  13.  Ephrem  the  Syrian 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  Tatian's  work,  wliich  was  known  to  tlie  writers  of 
tlie  Syrian  cliurch ;  one  of  whom,  Dionysius  BarsalibfPus  telis  us  from  this 
commentary,  that  the  diatessaron  of  Tatian  was  a  harmony  composed  of  our 
four  Gospels.  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus  in  Syria  in  the  fourth  century, 
mentions  the  alterations  and  excisions  made  by  Tatian;  and  adds  that  he 
saw  the  work,  which  in  other  respects  was  correct,  generally  used  by  the 
orthodox  themselves,  from  whom  he  collected  and  took  away  two  hundred 
copies,  in  order  to  substitute  for  them  others  which  had  not  been  altered. 
Theodoret.  Haeret.  Fab.  1. 1.  c.  20.  cited  in  Celli^rier's  Introduction  au  Nouv. 
Test.  p.  23. 

»  CelU  rier,  Introd.  au  Nouv.  Test.  p.  23. 

»  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.29.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol,  ii.  pp.  135—140.; 
4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  353—3.55. 

«  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  115—129. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  341—349.  M.  Vernet 
has  written  a  very  interesting  account  of  Justin's  conversion  to  Christianity, 
and  of  his  services  in  its  behalf.  See  his  Tra)t6  Ue  la  V6nt6  de  la  Religion 
Chr6tienne.  torn.  x. pp.  154 — 180. 


of  the  apostolic  fathers,  (that  is,  of  those  who  Avere  the  im- 
mediate contemporaries  or  disciples,  accjuaintances,  or  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles,)  or  of  any  other  writers  whose  tes- 
timony can  in  any  way  be  questioned.  "  But  though  we  have 
sufficient  proof,  independently  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  there 
is  no  reason  for  our  rejecting  them  altogether  as  useless. 
When  the  passages  in  their  writings,  which  are  supposed 
only  from  their  resemblance  to  have  been  borrowed  from  cor- 
responding passage?  in  the  Gospels,  or  other  books,  are 
brought  forward,  as  usual,  in  the  first  instance,  we  are  then 
indeed  lost  in  uncertainty,  whether  such  passages  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  New  Testameut  or  not.  But  when  we  have 
already  proved,  that  such  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  have  quoted,  were  then  in  existence,  Tiud 
therefore  might  have  been  quoted  by  them,  it  becomes  much 
more  credible,  that  those  books  reallj-^  were  quoted  by  them. 
It  is  true,  that,  if  the  validity  of  a  witness  must  be  previously 
established  by  means  which  prove  of  themselves  what  the  wit- 
ness is  intended  to  prove,  the  importance  of  his  evidence  is 
thereby  diminished.  But  in  the  present  case  we  are  not  so 
much  concerned  with  the  obtaining  oi  more  evidenr*,  which 
is  quite  unnecessary,  as  with  showing,  that  the  testimony  of 
the  apostolic  fathers,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  consistent  with  the 
evidence  already  produced."*  There  are,  however,  some 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  mentioned  by  name,  and 
others  which  are  so  expressly  alluded  to  by  the  apostolic 
fathers,  as  to  prove  most  clearly  that  such  writings  must  have 
been  extant  in  their  time  :  and  although  (as  above  remarked) 
their  testimony  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the 
series  of  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  yet  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to 
see  their  attestations ;  because,  independently  of  their  quota- 
tions from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  their  al- 
lusions to  them,  the  apostolic  fathers  were  the  chief  persons 
from  whom  the  writers,  that  immediately  succeeded  them,  re- 
ceived the  information  which  they  have  transmitted  to  us,  con- 
cerning the  authors,  and  the  general  reception  of  those  books. 
The  testimony,  therefore,  of  these  apostolical  men  forms  an 
important  link  in  that  unbroken  chain  of  evidence  which  was 
intended  for  ihe  conviction  of  the  latest  ages :  and  though 
their  works  might  at  first  have  been  published  anonymously, 
from  a  dread  of  persecution,  yet  the  authors  of  them  were 
well  known  at  that  time,  nor  do  we  find  any  difference 
among  the  ancients  concerning  them.  The  antiquity  of  their 
writings  being  admitted,  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  were 
written  by  those  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  or  not ; 
especially  as  it  is  clear  from  their  contents,  that  the  authors 
of  them  were  pious  and  good  men.  For  the  writings  in 
question  were  pious  and  moral,  worthy  of  the  apostolical  age, 
and  of  apostolical  men  ;  and  are  not  calculatecl  to  serve  any 
party,  nor  to  countenance  any  opinion  of  the  then  existing 
sects  of  philosophy.  They  are  also  written  in  a  style  of 
evangelical  simplicity,  in  a  spirit  of  peace,  charity,  and  re- 
signation, and  without  that  display  of  learning  which  occurs 
in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centu- 
ries.6 

The  apostolic  fathers  are  five^in  number,  viz.  Barnabas, 
Clement,  Hennas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp.    , 

1.  Barnabas,  the  fellow-labourer  of  Paul,  (Acts  xiii.-2,  3. 
46,  47.  1  Cor.  ix.  6.)  who  is  also  expressly  styled  an  apos- 
tle (Acts  xiv.  14.),  is  the  author  of  an  epistle  that  was  held 
in  the  greatest  esteem  by  the  ancients,  and  which  is  still 
extant.  In  this  epistle,  though  no  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  expressly  named  in  it,  yet  there  are  to  be  found  ex- 
pressions, which  are  identically  the  same  that  occur  in  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  ;  and  one  in  particular,  which  is  intro- 
duced with  the  formula,  "  it  is  written,''^  which  was  used  by 
the  Jews  when  they  cited  their  sacred  books.  The  epistle 
of  Barnabas  further  contains  the  exact  words  of  several  other 
texts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  there  are  allusions  to  some 
others :  it  also  contains  many  phrases  and  reasonings  used 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  whom  the  author  resembles,  as  hJ8 
fellow-labourer,  without  copying  him.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Barnabas  cites,  or  alludes  to,  many  more  passages  out 
of  the  Old  Testament  than  from  the  New ;  which  is  to  be 

s  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  65. 

6  The  best  edition  of  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  is  to  be  found  in 
th^  work  intitled  SS.  Palrjtm,  qui  temporibus  apostolicis fiorverunt,  Bar-. 
nabai,  Clemetitis,  Hervia,,  Ignatii,  Polycarpi,  Opera  vera  el  supposititia  ; 
una  cvm  Clenientis,  Ignalii,  Pulycarpi,  Actis  el  Martyriis.  J.  B.  Cotele- 
rki.s  Soc.  Surbofi.  Theol.  ex  MSS.  Codd.  eruil,  versionibusque  et  notis  il- 
luslravit.  Recensait,  notasque  adjccit,  Joannes  Clericiis.  2  vols,  folio. 
Amst.  1724.  An  excellentEnglishtranslationof  the  genuine  writings  of  the 
apostolic  fathers  was  made  by  Archbishop  Wake,  of  which  a  new  edition 
was  published  in  18J 7. 
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attributed  to  the  time  and  character  of  the  writer,  who  was  a 
Jew,  and  who  arfjiind  chiofly  with  .Tews.' 

2.  Clement,  Hishop  of  lloiric,  and  a  fellow-labourer  of 
the  apostle  Paul  (I'liil.  iv.  3.),  wrote  an  epistle  (which  has 
not  come  down  to  us  entire)  in  the  name  of  the  church  at 
Home,  to  the  churcli  at  C'orintli,  in  order  to  compose  certain 
dissensions  that  prevailed  there.  In  this  epistle  there  are 
several  passages,  which  exiul)it  the  words  of  Christ  as  they 
stand  in  the  Gospels,  witliout  mentioning  them  as  quotations, 
agreeably  to  the  usage  which  then  generally  prevailed.  He 
also  cites  most  of  the  epistles.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  (-lement  was  ordained  Bishop  of  liome  a.  d.  91,  and 
that  he  died  in  the  third  year  of  tne  reign  of  Trajan,  a.  d. 
100.2 

3.  IIermas  was  also  contemporary  with  Paul,  by  whom 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Romans,  (xvi.  H.)  He 
wrote  a  work  in  three  nooks,  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  entitled  the  '■'■Pastor"  or  '■'■Shepherd,''''  which  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  early  fathers.  It  was  originally 
wntt«'.u  in  (ireek,  though  now  extant  only  in  a  Latin  version, 
and  it  contains  numerous  allusions  to  the  New  Testament.-* 

4.  Ignatius  was  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  70,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  a.  d.  107,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  a.  d. 
116.  If  (as  some  have  supposed)  he  was  not  one  of  the 
little  children  whom  Jesus  took  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed, 
it  is  certain  that  he  conversed  familiarly  with  the  apostles, 
and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  their  doctrine.  He  has 
left  several  epistles  that  are  still  extant,  in  which  he  has  dis- 
tinctly quoted  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  and  has 
cited  or  alluded  to  the  Acts  and  most  of  the  Epistles.^ 

5.  PoLVCAKP  was  an  immediate  disciple  of  the  apostle 
John,  by  whom  he  was  also  appointed  Bishop  of  Smyrna. 
He  had  conversed  with  many  who  had  seen  Jesus  Christ, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  angel  of  the  church  of 
Smyrna,  to  whom  the  epistle  in  the  Revelation  is  addressed. 
He  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  166.  Of  the  various 
writings  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  left,  only  one  epistle 
remains  ;  and  in  this  he  has  nearly  forli/  allusions  to  the  dif- 
ferent books  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

On  the  preceding  testimonies  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  we 
may  remark,  that,  without  any  professed  intention  to  ascer- 
tain the  canon  of  the  New  lestament,  they  "have  most 
effectually  ascertained  it,  by  their  quotations  from  the  seve- 
ral books  which  it  contains,  or  by  their  explicit  references  to 
them,  as  the  authentic  Scriptures  received  and  relied  on  as 
inspired  oracles,  by  the  whole  Christian  church.  They  most 
frequently  use  the  same  words  which  are  still  read  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and,  even  when  they  appear  to  have  quoted 
from  memory,  without  intending  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  same  language,  or  to  have  merely  referred  to  the  Scrip- 
jtures,  without  professing  to  quote  them,  it  is  clear  that  they 
had  precisely  the  same  texts  in  their  view  which  are  still 
found  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But,  what  is  of 
chief  importance  on  this  subject,  every  competent  judge  of 
their  writings  must  perceive,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  in  all 
the  questions  which  occurred  to  them,  either  in  doctrine  or 
morals,  they  uniformly  appealed  to  the  same  Scriptures 
which  are  m  our  possession ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  were  universally  accustomed  to  refer  to  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  containing  what  related  to  the  sub- 
jects which  they  were  led  to  discuss,  without  appearing  to 
nave  intentionally  omitted  any  of  them.  All  the  inspired 
books,  or  the  same  texts,  are  not  quoted  by  every  writer ;  as 
the  subject  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  could  not  be  so  fre- 
quently appealed  to,  as  the  doctrine  of  larger  and  more  argu- 
mentative epistles.     They  had  no  intention  to  record  the 

'Cotclcrii  Patrcs  Apostolici,  vol.  i.  pp.  15 — 66.  Larilner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
12—22.  ;  4lo.  vol.  i.  pp.  28.3—289.  Dr.  Lardner,  however,  is  of  opinion  that 
hcannot  be  said  with  certainty,  that  Barnabas  referred  to  any  books  of  the 
New  Testament ;  "nor,"  ho  adds,  "ought  it  to  be  reckoned  strange  that  a 
man,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  and  had  the  same  spirit  and 
like  gifts  with  them,  if  he  was  not  an  apostle  himself,  should  often  reason 
andargiie  like  them,  without  quoting  their  writings  or  referring  to  them." 
Works,  6vn.  vol.  v.  p.  353. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  99.  The  propriety  of  consider- 
ing Barnabas  as  a  testimony  for  the  auuienticily  of  the  New  Testament  is 
also  questioned  by  Prof.  Loss,  in  his  work  on  the  "Authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,"  translated  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  pp.  33-^0.  Should  the  reader 
coincide  in  Opinion  with  these  eminent  critics,  the  absence  of  Barnabas's 
'  testimony  will  not  alTect  the  general  argument,  which  is  so  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  others  of  his  contemporaries. 

"  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  i.  pj).  22—47. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  289—303.  Cotelerius, 
vol.  i.  pp.  185—189. 

»  Cotelerius,  vol.  i.  pp.  75 — 126.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  50—65. :  4to. 
vol.  i.  pp.  303—313. 

^  *  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  11 — 42.    Larcjner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  65 — 85. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp. 
313 — 325.  ' 

'The  Greek  epistle  ofPolycarpto  the  Philippians  is  not  entire.  It  is 
given  in  Cotelerius,  vol.  i.  pp.  186-189.  and  in  the  entire  Latin  epistle  in  pp. 
190, 191.    Lardner,  8vq.  vol.  ii.  pp.  86—100. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  325—333. 


particulars  of  the  canon,  either  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New 
Testament,  not  having  been  sufficiently  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  their  testimony  to  succeeding  ages ;  though  the 
facts  which  they  have  furnished  to  establish  it,  incidentally 
or  occasionally  introduced  in  their  writings,  are  not  on  this 
account  less  iiiteliigibh;  or  important,  but  on  the  contrary, 
d(!rive  a  great  part  of  their  weight  and  value  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. There  is  scarcely  a  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  one  or  other  of  the  apostolical  fathers  has  not 
either  quoted  or  referred  to ;  and  their  united  and  uninten- 
tional testimony,  given  in  this  form,  is  certainly  more  deci- 
sive of  the  original  authority  assigned  to  tlu;  Scriptures  re- 
f(!rred  to,  than  a  precise  list  of  them,  or  a  professed  disserta- 
tion from  any  individual  to  prove  their  authenticity,  would 
have  been.  They  uniformly  tpiote  and  allude  to  them,  with 
the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  inspired  writings  :  and  they 
describe  them  as  '  Scriptures,'  as  '  Sacred  Scriptures,'  and  as 
'  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord.'  There  is  indeed  good  reason  to 
conclude,  not  only  from  the  multiplicity  of  references,  but 
from  the  language  employed  by  the  apostolical  fathers  in 
making  their  quotations,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  not  only  generally  received,  and  in  common  use 
in  the  Christian  churches,  but  that  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  them  had  been  collected  and  circulated  in  one  volume  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first,  or  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
second  century."^  This  fact  may  be  fairly  deduced  from 
the  language  of  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  says  in 
substance,  '  that  in  order  to  understand  the  will  of  (iod,  he 
fled  to  the  gospels,  which  he  believed  no  less  than  if  ('hrist 
in  the  flesh  had  been  speaking  to  him  ;  and  to  the  writings 
of  the  apostles,  whom  he  esteemed  as  the  presbytery  of  the 
whole  Christian  church.''  The  gospels  and  the  upoiile.",  in 
the  plural,  suppose  that  the  writings  referred  to  had  been 
collected  and  were  read  together.^ 

Lastly,  we  have  evidence  that  some  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  cited  by  contemporary  apusltes  themselves. 

Thus,  Paul  has  the  following  sentence  in  1  Tim.  v.  18. 
The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  reward,  which  occurs  only  in 
Saint  Luke's  Gospel  (x.  7.),  whence  we  conclude  that  this 
was  extant  at  the  time  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  epistle  to  Timo- 
thy. And  James  (ii.  8.)  evidently  refers  to  Matt.  xxii.  39., 
when  he  says.  If  ye  fuljil  therayal  law  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture,— "  Thou  shaft  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself," — ye  do 
well.  Other  instances  might  be  adduced,  if  necessary.  In 
further  illustration  of  this  testimony  it  may  be  observed,  that 
as  the  apostles  enjoyed  miraculous  gifts,  particularly  the  gift 
of  discerning  spirits,  they  very  early  acknowledged  the  in- 
spiration of  one  another's  writings,  and  considered  them  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus  Peter,  speaking  of  Paul's  epistles,  says  (2  Pet.  iii.  16.), 
that  the  "  unteachable  and  unstable  wrest  them,  as  they  also  ao 
the  OTHER  SCRIPTURES,  unto  their  own  destruction^ 

In  reviewing  the  body  of  evidence  which  has  now  been 
staled,  it  is  a  consideration  of  great  importance,  that  the  wit- 
nesses lived  at  different  times,  and  in  countries  widely  remote 
from  one  another;  Clement  flourished  at  Rome,  Ignatius  at 
Antioch,  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  Justin  Martyr  in  Syria,  Ire- 
neeus  in  France,  Athenagoras  at  Athens,  Theophilus  at  Anti- 
och, Clement  and  Origen  at  Alexandria,  Tertnllian  at  Car- 
thage, and  Augustine  at  Hippo,  both  in  Africa;  and,  to 
mention  no  more,  Euscbius  at  Ca;sarea.  Philosophers,  rhe- 
toricians, and  divines,  men  of  acuteness  and  learning,  all 
concur  to  prove  that  the  books  of  the  Now  Testament  were 
equally  well  known  in  distant  countries,  and  received  as 
authentic,  by  men  who  had  no  intercourse  with  one  another. 

But  the  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  be  derived  from  the  Heretical  Writers  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  is  still  more  important  than  even  that  of 
the  orthodox  fathers.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  former,  not 
only  to  falsify  or  misrepresent  particular  passages,  but  to 
erase  such  as  were  not  reconcilable  with  their  peculiar  tenets. 
Now  tliis  very  circumstance,  as  Michaelis'-*  most  forcibly  ob- 
serves, is  a  positive  proof  that  they  considered  the  New 
Testament  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  the  apostles.  They 
might  deny  an  apostle  to  be  an  infallible  teacner,  and  there- 
fore banish  his  writings  from  the  sacred  canon ;  but  they  no- 
where contend  that  the  apostle  is  not  the  author  of  the  book 
or  books  which  bear  his  name. 

«  Sir  n.  M.  Wcllwood's  Discourses  on  the  evidence  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Revelation,  pp.  215—217. 

■>  This  is  the  paraplirase  of  Le  Clerc,  and  gives,  I  am  persuaded,  the  true 
meaning  of  Ignatius.  The  words  of  Ignatius  are  these  : — "Fleeing  to  the 
gospels,  aa  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  apostles  as  the  presbytery  of  the 
church."  Epist.  ad.  Philadelph.  Sect.  v.  e  ijjid.  p.  218. 

»  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 
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Thus  Cerinthus  (who  was  contemporary  with  the  apos- 
tle John)  maintained  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  :  and  because  Paul  delivered 
a  contrary  doctrine  in  his  epistles,  which  are  cited,  Cerinthus 
and  his  followers  denied  that  he  was  a  divine  apostle. 
Paul's  epistles  therefore — the  very  same  that  we  now  have — 
were  extant  in  the  first  century,  and  were  acknowledged  to 
be  his  by  the  Cerinthians.  And  as  this  sect  received  and 
approved  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  because  it  did  not  contra- 
dict their  tenets,  it  is  consequently  evident  that  his  gospel 
was  likewise  extant  in  the  first  century.^ 

Again,  in  the  same  age,  the  Ebionites  rejected  all  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  and  called  him  an  apostate,  because  he  departed 
from  the  Levitical  law ;  and  they  adopted  the  gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, which  however  they  corrupted  by  various  alterations 
and  additions.  This  proves  that  Matthew's  gospel  was 
then  published,  and  that  Paul's  epistles  were  then  known.^ 

In  the  following  century,  the  Basilidians,  Valentinians, 
and  other  heretics,  who  altered  or  rejected  various  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  their 
respective  tenets,  are  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  such  books  as  they  have  quoted  or  alluded  to.  But, 
among  the  heretics  who  erased  and  altered  passages  of 
Scripture,  to  make  it  agree  with  their  doctrines,  we  may  es- 
pecially instance  Marcion,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century.  He  lived  therefore  in  an  age  when  he 
could  easily  have  discovered  if  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  had  been  forged  ;  and  as  he  was  greatly  incensed 
against  the  orthodox  Christians,  who  had  excommunicated 
hnn,  if  such  a  forgery  had  been  committed,  most  unques- 
tionably he  would  not  have  failed  to  make  a  discovery  that 
would  have  afforded  him  the  most  ample  means  of  triumph. 
He  had  likewise  the  experience  derived  from  an  acquaintance 
with  foreign  countries,  having  travelled  from  Sinope,  his  na- 
tive place,  to  Rome  (where  he  afterwards  resided),  in  order 
to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  that 
had  been  denounced  against  him.  But,  throughout  the  vast 
intermediate  country  between  those  two  places,  he  was  un- 
able to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the  New  Testament 
being  a  forgery.     Thus  frustrated,  he  affirmed  that  the  gos- 

?el  of  Matthew,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  those  of 
'eter  and  James,  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament  in  general, 
were  writings,  not  for  Christians,  but  for  Jews.  He  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the  gospel  of  Luke,  and  the  first  ten 
epistles  of  Paul,  in  which  Epiphanius  has  charged  him  with 
altering  every  passage  that  contradicted  his  own  opinions : 
but,  as  many  of  these  are  what  modern  critics  call  various 
readings,  this  assertion  of  Epiphanius  must  be  received  with 
caution.  The  conduct  of  Marcion,  however,  proves,  that  the 
above-mentioned  books  of  the  New  Testament  did  then  ex- 
ist, and  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  works  of  the  authors 
whose  names  they  bear.  The  testimony  to  be  drawn  from 
this  view  of  the  subject,  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  very  strong.  In  consequence  of  Marcion's  re- 
jecting some  books  entirely,  and  mutilating  others,  the  ancient 
Christians  were  led  to  examine  into  the  evidence  for  these 
sacred  writings,  and  to  collate  copies-  of  them,  and  on  this 
account  to  speak  very  frequently  in  their  works,  as  well  of 
whole  books  as  of  particular  passages ;  and  thus  we,  who 
live  in  a  later  age,  are  enabled  to  authenticate  these  books, 
and  to  arrive  at  the  genuine  reading  of  many  texts,  in  a  bet- 
ter manner  that  we  otherwise  could  have  done.^ 

It  w'ere  easy  to  adduce  other  instances  from  the  ancient 
heretics,  if  the  preceding  were  insufficient ;  we  therefore  con- 
clude this  head  of  evidence  with  the  following  summary  of 
the  learned  and  accurate  Dr.  Lardner  :' — "  Noetus,"  says  he, 
"  Paul  of  Samosata,  Sabellius,  Marcellus,  Photinus,  the  No- 
vatians,  Donatists,  Manicheans,  Priscillianists,  besides  Ar- 
temon,  the  Audians,  the  Arians;^  and  divers  others,  all  re- 
ceived most,  or  all  of  the  same  books  of  the  New  Testament 
which  the  Catholics  received  ;  and  agreed  in  the  same  re- 
spect for  them,  as  being  written  by  apostles,  or  their  dis- 
ciples and  companions." 

We  now  come  to  the  evidence  of  Jewish  and  Heathen 
Adversaries  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Tes- 

»  For  an  account  of  the  Cerinthians,  see  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  28. 
Larilner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  319—330. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  564—571. 

»  Eusebius,  Eccl  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  27.     Micliaelis,  vol.  i  p.  37. 

3  For  an  ample  account  of  Marcion  and  his  tenets,  see  Dr.  Lardner's 
History  of  Heretics,  chap.  10.  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  358—415. :  4to  vol 
iv.  pp.  583—624.    JNlichaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  37—39. 

*  In  the  General  Review  of  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  Works, 
8vo.  vol.  V.  p  349. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  9(5.  ^  j  > 

»  For  accounts  o.f  these  various  sects,  see  their  respective  titles  in  the  fifth 
indexto  Dr.  Landner's  virorks. 


tament,  which  is  equally  important  with  the  testimonies  of 
the  ancient  heretics.  As,  however,  the  testimonies  of  the 
Jewish  writers  apply  as  much  to  the  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  to  its  authenticity,  and  are  therefore  noticed 
in  the  following  chapter,  we  shall  at  present  adduce  only 
the  testimonies  afforded  by  heathen  aclversaries  of  the  first 
four  centuries  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  from  a  very 
early  period  of  Christianity,  writers  can  be  produced  who 
considered  the  New  Testament  as  the  work  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists :  and  Chrysostom  remarks,  with  equal  force 
and  justice,"^  that  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  two  enemies  of  the 
Christian  religion,  are  powerful  witnesses  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  N  ew  Testament,  since  they  could  not  have  argued 
against  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel,  if  it  had  not  existed  in  that 
early  period. 

1.  Celsus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  second  century,  wrote  a  work  against 
Christianity,  entitled  Akh^h(  Ao-yo;,  the  greater  part  of  which 
has  been  preserved  to  the  present  time  by  Origen,  in  his  re- 
ply to  it.  In  this  treatise,  which  is  written  under  the  as- 
sumed character  of  a  Jew,  Celsus  not  only  mentions  by  name, 
but  also  quotes  passages  from  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, so  that  It  is  certain  we  have  the  identical  books  to 
which  he  referred.  Thus,  "  the  miraculous  conception  is 
mentioned  with  a  view  of  accusing  the  Virgin  Mary  of  adul- 
tery :< — we  also  recognise  Joseph  s  intention  of  putting  her 
away,8  and  the  consequent  appearance  of  the  angel  warning 
him  in  a  dream  to  take  her  as  his  wife  i^ — we  meet  with  a 
reference  to  the  star  that  was  seen  at  his  birth,  and  the 
adoration  paid  to  the  new-born  Saviour  by  the  Magi  at  Beth- 
lehem :io — the  murder  of  the  infants  by  Herod,"  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  deceived  by  the  wise  men,  is  noticed,  as 
also  the  re-appearance  of  the  angel  to  Joseph,'^  and  his  con- 
sequent flight  into  Egypt,i3  Here  then  are  references  to  all 
the  facts  ot  our  Saviour  s  birth.  Again,  we  are  informed  of 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove,'^  and  the  voice 
from  heaven  at  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour  in  Jordan  ;'5  we 
hear  also  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness  ;"J — we  are  told 
that  Christ  was  constantly  attended  by  a  certain  number  of 
disciples, though  the  number  is  not  correct:"' — there  is  an 
allusion  to  our  Saviour's  conversation  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria  at  the  well  ;•* — and  a  reference  less  distinct  to  the 
attempt  of  the  people  of  Nazareth  to  throw  him  down  the 
rock,  on  which  their  city  was  built  :'8 — here,  therefore,  is 
ample  testimony  to  his  baptism,  and  the  facts  immediately 
following  it.  Celsus  also  pretends,  as  Origen  informs  us, 
to  believe  the  miracles  of  Cnrist;  and  those  of  healing  the 
sick,  feeding  five  thousand  men,  and  raising  the  dead,  are 
expressly  mentioned,  though  they  are  attributed  to  magical 
innuence.2o  Several  passages  also  in  our  Saviour's  sermon 
on  the  Mount,  are  quoted  verbatim  ;2i  and  his  predictions  re- 
lating to  his  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  are  re- 
corded.22  Nor  are  the  closing  scenes  of  our  blessed  Lord's 
ministry  noticed  with  less  exactness.  We  meet  with  the 
treachery  of  Judas,  and  Peter's  denial  of  his  Master  ;23  we 
are  informed  that  Christ  was  bound,  insulted,^'  beaten  with 
rods  and  ciucified  ;^^ — we  read  of  the  gall,  which  was  given 
him  to  eat,  and  vinegar  to  drink  ;2»  and  we- are  insulted  with 
an  unfeeling  jest  upon  the  blood  and  water,  that  flowed  from 
our  dying  Redeemer's  side.^'  This  writer  mentions  also 
some  words  which  were  uttered  by  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
and  alludes  to  the  earthquake  and  darkness  that  immediately 
followed  the  crucifixion.^^  There  is  also  mention  made  of, 
the  appearance  of  the  angels  at  the  sepulchre,^^  and  of  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  to  Mary  Magdalen,3o  and  the  dis- 
ciples,'' after  his  resurrection.  Such  are  many  of  the  facts, 
and  more  might  have  been  recited,  relating  to  the  ministry 
and  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  preserved  in  the  remaining  part 
of  the  work  of  the  author  before  us.  And  who  is  this  au- 
thor?    He  was  an  infidel  writer,  and  one  of  the  greatest 

8  In  his  sixth  homily  on  1  Cor.  (Op.  torn.  x.  p.  47.)  Michaelis,  vol.  i^  p.  39. 
Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  p.  7.  ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  p.  114. 

1  Origen  contra  Celsum,4to.  CantabrigiiE,  1677,  lib.  i.  p.  02. 

8  Lib.  i.  p.  22.  9  Lib.  V.  p.  2(36.  J"  Lib.  i.  p.  31. 

"  Origen  contra  Celsum,  4to.    Cantahrigi»,  1677,  lib.  i.  p.  45. 

"Lib.  i.  p.  51.  13  Lib.  i.  pp.  22.  30.  '<  Lib.i.  p.  31. 

»'  Lib.  ii.  p.  105.  le  Lib.  vi.  p.  303.  '■>  Lib.  i.  p.  47. 

"Lib.  i.  p.  55.  19  Lib.  vi.  p.  298.  ao  Lib.  i.  p.  53. 

*^  Particularly  the  comparison  of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  lib.  vii.  p.  343. ;  the 
precept,  if  thy  enemy  "smite  thee  on  one  cheek,  to  turn  to  him  the  other, 
lib.  vli.  p.  370. ;  and  the  impossibility  of  serving  two  masters,  lib.  viii.  p.  386.- 
The  simile  of  a  camel  passing  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  is  also  noticed,- 
lib.  vi.  p.  236. 

M  Lib.  ii.  pp.  67.  m  Lib.  ii.  p.  7.  a*  Lib.  vi.  p.  282 

»5  Lib.  ii.  pp.  79. 81.  «  Lib.  iv.  p.  174.  lib.  ii.  p.  82. 

a-r  Lib.  ii.  p.  82.  ^^  Lib.  ii.  p.  94.  m  Lib.  ii.  p.  266, 

"Lib.  ii.  p.  94.  »■  Lib.  ii.  p.  104. 
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enemies  with  whom  Christianity  ever  had  to  contend.  Now 
testimony  such  as  the  abovi-,  to  the  facts  reconhul  in  the 
New  Testament,  would  l)c  stronjr  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  even  if  recorded  by  a  friend  to  the  cause,  or,  at  least, 
if  recorded  hy  an  iiiditforent  writer.  Hut  when  it  comes 
from  the  pen  of  a  professed  enemy  to  our  ri^liirion,  who,  as 
such,  would  have  denied  the  facts,  had  thtire  Ix'cn  any  room 
for  so  doinuf,  the  force  of  it  is  almost  irresistil)l^^  For  Cel- 
8US  never  once  hints,  that  the  history  itself  is  false,  hut  en- 
deavours from  the  facts  themselves  to  disprove  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Gospel.  And  the  value  of  tiiis  testimony  is 
infinitely  increased  by  takiufj  into  the  account  the  time  at 
which  the  writer  lived,  which  was  but  little  more  than  a 
century  after  the  very  period  at  which  the  events  themselves 
happened.  He  had,  therefore,  ample  means  of  satisfyinir 
himself  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  on  which  he  comments ;  and 
it  is  not  easily  credible,  that  he  would  have  nejjlected  those 
means,  since  the  very  circumstance  alone  of  a  falsity  in  the 
narrative  would  at  once  invalidate  the  testimony  of  the 
evanjrelists,  and  thus  overthrow  the  reli<rion  which  tiiat  tes- 
timony has  established."'  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  no  one  instance  throujrhout  his  memorable  attack  upon 
Christianity,  did  ('elsus  ([uestion  the  Gospels  as  books  of 
history ;  on  the  contrary,  lie  admitted  most  of  the  facts  re- 
lated m  them ;  and  he  has  borne  testimony  to  the  persecu- 
tions suffered  by  tiie  (Christians  for  their  faith.  He  accuses 
the  (Christians  of  alterincr  the  Gospels,  which  refers  to  the 
alterations  made  by  the  Marcionites,  Valentinians,  and  other 
heretics;  and  it  is  very  material  to  remark,  that  this  acute 
adversary  of  (/hristianity  professed  to  draw  his  arguments 
from  the  writings  received  by  its  professors,  especially  the 
four  Gospels,  and  that  in  no  one  instance  did  he  derive  any  of 
his  objections  irom  spurious  writings.^ 

2.  The  testimony  of  Porphyry  is  still  more  important 
than  that  of  Celsus.  He  was  born  a.  d.  2'^^2,  of  Tyrian 
origin ;  but,  unhappily  for  the  present  af^e,  the  mistaken 
zecuof  (/onstan  Jne  ana  other  Christian  emperors,  in  causing 
his  writings  against  Christianity  to  be  destroyed,  has  de- 
prived us  of  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  full  extent  of 
his  objections  against  the  Christian  faith.  It  is,  says  I\Ii- 
chaelis,  universaVly  allowed  that  Porphyry  is  the  most  sen- 
sible as  well  as  severe  adversary  of  the  Christian  religion 
that  antiipiity  can  produce.  He  was  versed  not  only  in  po- 
litical but  also  in  pnilosophical  history,  as  appears  from  nis 
lives  of  the  philosophers.  His  acquaintance  with  the  Chris- 
tians was  not  confined  to  a  single  country,  but  he  had  con- 
versed with  them  in  TjTe,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Home :  his  resi- 
dence in  Basan  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity  of  a  strict 
intercourse  with  the  Nazarenes,  who  adopted  only  the  He- 
brew Gospel  of  .Saint  Matthew ;  and  his  thirst  for  philoso- 
phical inquiry  must  have  induced  him  to  examine  the  cause 
of  their  rejecting  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
whether  it  was  that  they  considered  them  as  spurious,  or 
that,  like  the  Ebionites,  they  regarded  them  as  a  genuine 
work  of  the  apostles,  though  not  divinely  inspired.  Enabled 
by  his  birth  to  study  the  Syriac  as  well  as  the  Greek  authors, 
he  was  of  all  the  adversaries  of  the  Christian  reliorion,  the 
best  qualified  for  inquiring  into  the  authenticity  ot  the  sa- 
cred writings.  He  possessed,  therefore,  every  advantage 
which  natural  abilities  or  political  situation  could  alTord,  to 
discover  whether  the  New  Testament  was  a  genuine  work 
of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  or  whether  it  was  imposed 
upon  the  world  after  the  decease  of  its  pretended  authors. 
Hut  no  trace  of  this  suspicion  is  any  where  to  be  found,  nor 
did  it  ever  occur  to  Porphyry,  to  suppose  that  it  was  spurious. 
The  prophecy  of  Daniel  lie  made  no  scruple  to  pronounce  a 
forgery,  and  written  after  the  time  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes: 
his  critical  penetration  enaliled  him  to  discover  the  perfect 
coincidence  oetween  the  predictions  and  the  events ;  and  de- 
nying divine  inspiration,  he  found  no  other  means  of  solving 
the  problem.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  he  uses  an 
argument  which  is  an  equal  proof  ot  his  learning  and  sa- 
gacity, though  his  objection  does  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  prophet ;  viz.  from  a  Greek  paranomasia,  or  play  on 
words  which  he  discovered  in  the  history  of  Daniel  and  Su- 
sanna, he  doncludes  the  book  to  have  been  written  originally 


«  TrollDpe's  Hulsean  Prize  Essay  on  the  expedients  to  which  the  Geniile 
philosophers  resorted  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  8vo.  pp.  29— 
32.    London,  132J. 

"As  the  works  of  Celsus  have  Ions;  since  perished,  the  nature  of  his  ob- 
jections can  only  be  known  from  Ongen's  reply  to  him ;  of  which  the  best 
edition  was  published  by  Dr.  Sponce'r,  at  Cambridge,  in  1677.  From  this 
IreaHsc  Dr.  Lardner  has  drawn  up  his  account  of  the  objectious  of  Celsus. 
O.orks,  Svo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  5—69. ;  Ito.  vol.iv.  pp.  IIJ— 119.) 


in  (Jreek,  and  after\vards  translated  into  Hebrew.*  Is  it 
credible,  then,  that  so  sagacious  an  inquirer  could  have  failed 
in  discovering  a  forgery  with  respect  to  the  New  Testament, 
had  a  forgery  existed — a  discovery  which  would  have  given 
him  the  comphiUst  triumph,  by  striking  at  once  a  mortal 
blow  at  the  religion  which  lie  attempted  to  destroy  ]  So  far, 
however,  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  Porphyry  not  only 
did  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  Go.snel  historj',  nut  actually 
considered  the  miracles  of  .lesus  Cnrist  as  real  facts.'*  The 
writings  of  the  ancient  Christians,  who  answered  his  ob- 
jections, likewise  afl'ord  general  evidence,  that  Porphyry 
made  numerous  ol)servations  on  the  Scriptures. 

3.  Cne  hmidred  years  after  Porphyrj',  flourished  the  em- 
peror Julian  (a.  d.  .*i31 — 3t;:J),  surnamed  the  Apostate,  from 
his  renunciation  of  CJhristianity  after  he  mounUid  the  impe- 
rial throne.  Though  he  resorted  to  the  most  artful  political 
means  for  undermining  Christianity,  yet,  as  a  writer  aorainst 
it,  he  was  every  way  inferior  to  Porphyry.  From  various 
extracts  of  his  work  against  the  Christians,  transcribed  by 
.lerome  and  ( 'yril,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  deny  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  history,  as  a  history,  though  he  denied  the 
deity  of  Jesus  Christ  asserted  in  the  writings  of  the  evange- 
lists ;  he  acknowledged  the  principal  facts  in  the  Gospels,  as 
well  as  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  Re- 
ferring to  the  difference  between  the  genealogies  recorded  by 
Matthew  and  Luke,  he  noticed  them  by  name,  and  recited 
the  sayings  of  Christ  in  the  very  words  of  the  evangelists : 
he  also  bore  testimony  to  the  Gospel  of  John  being  compos- 
ed later  than  the  other  evangelists,  and  at  a  time  vmen  oTeat 
numbers  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  both  in  Italy 
and  Greece  ;  and  alluded  oftener  than  once  to  facts  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.*  By  thus  quoting  the  four  Gos- 
pels and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  by  quoting  no  other  books, 
Julian  shows  that  these  were  the  only  historical  books  re- 
ceived by  the  Christians  as  of  authority,  and  as  containing 
authentic  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  together 
with  the  doctrines  taught  by  them.  But  Julian's  testmiony 
does  something  more  than  represent  the  iudorment  of  the 
Christian  church  in  his  time;  it  discovers  also  his  ovm.  He 
himself  expressly  states  the  early  date  of  these  records :  he 
calls  them  by  the  names  which  they  now  bear.  He  all  along 
supposes,  he  nowhere  attempts  to  question  their  genuine- 
ness or  authenticity  ;  nor  does  he  give  even  the  slightest  in- 
timation that  he  suspected  the  whole  or  any  part  ol  them  to 
be  forgeries. 

It  is  true  that  towards  the  end  of  the  second  ot  in  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  certain  pieces  were  published, 
which  were  WTitten  by  heretics,  or  false  teachers,  in  order  to 
support  their  errors  :  but  so  far  is  this  fact  from  concluding 
aoainst  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  it  shows  the  difference  between  them 
and  these  apocryphal  writings,  in  the  clearest  possible  man- 
ner. For,  what  reception  was  given  to  these  forged  produc- 
tions ?  They  succeeded  only  amon^  sects  whose  interest  it 
was  to  defend  them  as  genuine  and  authentic :  or  if  they 
sometimes  surprised  the  simplicity  of  Christian  believers, 
these  soon  recovered  from  the  imposition.  Besides,  these 
pretended  sacred  books  had  nothing  apostolic  in  their  charac- 
ter. Their  origin  was  obscure,  and  their  publication  mo- 
dern ;  and  the  doctrine  they  professed  to  support  was  different 
from  that  of  the  apo'stles.  Indeed,  a  design  to  support  some 
doctrine  or  practice,  or  to  obviate  some  heresy,  wliich  arose 
subsequently  to  the  apostolic  age,  is  apparent  throil^ghout. 
Trilling  and  impertinent  circumstances  are  also  detailed  with 
minuteness ;  useless  and  improbable  miracles  are  introduced, 
the  fabulous  structure  of  which  caused  the  fraud  to  be  soon 
detected.  Further,  in  these  forged  writings  there  is  a  studied 
imitation  of  various  passages  in  the  genuine  Scriptures,  both 

» .Michaelis,  vol.  1.  p.  44.  Porphyry's  objections  against  the  prophet  Daniel 
are  considered,  infra.  Vol.  U.  Part  I.  Ch.  \1.  Sect.  III.  §.  IV.  The  ob- 
jection above  noticed,  dra^vn  from  the  story  of  Susanna,  Bishop  Marsh 
very  jusily  remarks,  does  not  affect  that  prophet's  authority,  because  it 
ri'laies  lo  a  part  that  is  acknowledged  to  be  spurious,  or  at  least  never  ex- 
isted in  Hebrew ;  and  is  for  that  reason  separated  from  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel  in  the  modem  editions  of  tlie  Septuagint,  though,  in  the  Greek  ma- 
nu.scripts  and  the  Romish  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible,  it  forms  part  of  the 
book  of  Daniel.  Ibid.  p.  303.  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  an  ample  account  of 
Porpliyry.     (Works,  Svo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  176 — 248. ;  4lo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  209—250.) 

«  feee  this  proved  in  Dr.  Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Go.spel  History,  pp. 
318.  328.  335.  337. 

» See  an  ample  accoimt  of  Julian  and  his  writings  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works, 
Svo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  3j6— J25. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  311— 3i50.,  and  in  Dr.  Herwerden, 
de  Juliano  Imperatore  Religionis  Christianae  hoste,  eodemque  vindice, 
Ludg.  Bat.  1827,  Svo.  Dr.  Macknight  has  also  given  an  abstract,  less  copi- 
ous than  Dr.  Lardner's,  of  Julian's  objections,  in  his  "Truth  of  the  Gospel 
History,"  pp.  320,  32L  329.  336,  337. 
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to  conceal  the  style,  and  to  allure. readers ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  t'onner  betray  a  poverty  of  style  and  barrenness  of 
invention,  glossing  over  the  want  of  incident  by  sophistical 
declamation.  Known  historical  facts  are  contradicted:  the 
pretended  authors'  names  are  officiously  intruded ;  and  ac- 
tions utterly  unworthy  of  the  character  of  a  person  divinely 
commissioned  to  instruct  and  reform  mankind,  are  ascribed 
to  Jesus.' 

The  preceding  argimaent  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  drawn  froni  the  notice  taken  of  their  contents  by 
the  early  writers  against  the  Christian  religion,  is  very  con- 
siderable. F'or,  in  the  first  place,  it  proves  that  the  accounts 
vfhich  the  Christians  tlien  had,  were  the  accounts  which  we 
have  now  ,■  and  that  our  present  {Scriptures  were  theirs.  It 
proves,  moreover,  that  neither  Celsus  in  the  second,  Por- 
pliyry  in  the  third,  nor  Julian  in  the  fourth  century,  suspect- 
ed the  authenticity  of  these  books,  or  ever  insinuated  that 
Christians  were  mistaken  in  the  authors  to  whom  they  ascribe 
them.  Not  one  of  them  expressed  an  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  was  different  from  that  held  by  the  Christians. 
"  And  when  we  consider  how  much  it  would  have  availed 
them  to  have  cast  a  doubt  upon  this  point,  if  they  could;  and 
how  ready  they  showed  themselves  to  be  to  take  every  ad- 
vantage in  their  power ;  and  that  they  were  all  men  of  learn- 
ing and  inquiry ; — their  concession,  or  rather  their  suffrage 
upon  the  subject,  is  extremely  valuable,"^ 

Another  important  external  or  historical  evidence  for  the 
genuineness  and  antiquity  of  the  New  Testament,  is  offered 
in  the  Ancient  Versions  of  it,  which  are  still  entirely  or  par- 
tially extant  in  other  languages.  Some  of  these,  as  the  Sy- 
riac,  and  several  Latin  versions,  were  made  so  early  as  the 
close  of  the  first,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. Now  the  New  Testament  must  necessarily  have  ex- 
isted previously  to  the  making  of  those  versions  :  and  a  book, 
which  was  so  early  and  so  universally  read  throughout  the 
East  in  the  Syriac,  and  throughout  Europe  and  Africa  in  the 
Latin  translation,  must  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  a  high  anti- 
quity ;  while  the  correspondence  of  those  versions  with  our 
copies  of  the  original,  attests  their  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity. 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  Internal  Evidence,  or  that  which 
arises  out  of  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  this  branch  of  testimony  will  be  found  equally 
strong  and  convincing  with  the  preceding.  It  may  be  com- 
prised under  three  particulars,  viz.  the  character  of  the  wri- 
ters, the  language  and  style  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
circumstantiality  of  the  narrative,  together  with  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  accounts  there  delivered  with  the  history  of 
those  times. 

[i.]  First,  The  Writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  said  to 
have  been  Jews  by  birth,  and  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  also  to 
have  been  iinmediate  witnesses  of  what  they  relate. 

This  is  every  where  manifest  from  the  mode  of  narrating  their 
story — from  their  numerous  allusions  to  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Jews — from  the  universal  prevalence  of  words,  phrases, 
and  thoughts  derived  from  the  Old  Testament — from  the  variety 
of  Hebraic  words,  constructions,  and  phrases  occurring  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  all  of  which  betray  an  author  to 
whom  the  Jewish  mode  of  thinking  was  perfectly  natural — firom 
the  characters  of  time,  place,  persons,  and  things  evident  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  particularly  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  : — all 
which  are  related  with  the  confidence  of  men,  who  are  convinced 
that  their  readers  already  know  that  they  themselves  saw  and  ex- 
perienced every  thing  tiiey  record,  and  that  their  assertions  may 
therefore  be  f  onsidcred  as  proofs.  In  short,  they  relate,  like  men 
who  wrote  for  readers  that  were  their  contemporaries,  and  lived 
at  the  very  time  in  which  their  history  happened,  and  who  knew, 
or  might  easily  have  known,  the  persons  themselves.  This  is  as 
evident  as  it  is  that  the  noble  English  historian,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  the  troubles  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was  himself 
concerned  in  those  transactions. 

»  The  argument  above  briefly  touched  upon,  is  fully  illustrated,  with 
great  ability  and  research,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Maltby,  in  his  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Truth  of  the  Chi-istian  Religion,  pp.  39 — 67.  See  a  further  ac- 
count of  these  apocryphal  books,  infra,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume, 
No.  I.  Sect.  U. 

2  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  i.  p.  87.  Notvpithstanding  the  mass  of  positive 
evidence  exhibited  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  has  been  lately  affirmed  by 
anopposer  of  tlie  Scriptures,  that  the  epistles  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  not  written  till  the  second  century ;  and  that  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  was  not  settled  till  the  council  of  Nice  !l  Though  the 
whole  of  it  was  referred  to  or  cited  by  at  least  sixteen  of  the  writers  above 
quoted,  besides  the  testimonies  of  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  all  of  whom 
Jlourislied  before  that  council  was  held. 


[ii.]  Secondly,  The  Language  and  Style  of  the  New  Tes- 
tantent  afford  an  indisputable  proof  of  its  authenticity. 

(1.)  The  Language  is  Greek,  which  was  at  that  period 
(in  the  first  century  of  the  Roman  monarchy),  and  had  been 
ever  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  kind  of  univer- 
sal language,  just  as  the  French  is  at  present.  It  was  under- 
stood and  spoken  by  Greeks,  by  Romans,  and  by  Jews. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Christians  also,  especially  those  to 
whom  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  were  addressed, 
would  not  have  comprehended  them  so  universally  in  any 
other  language.  At  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Colosse,  and  in 
Galatia,  scarcely  was  another  language  understood.  Besides 
the  Latin  and  Aramaean  tongues,  the  Greek  also  was  under- 
stood at  Rome,  and  in  Palestine  by  the  Jews. 

The  Greek  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  written  is  not 
pure  and  elegant  Greek,  such  as  was  written  by  Plato,  Aristotle, 
or  other  eminent  Grecian  authors  :  but  it  is  Hebraic-Greek, 
that  is,  Greek  intermixed  with  many  peculiarities  exclusively  be- 
longing to  the  East  Aramaean,  i.  e.  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  and 
the  West  Aramsean  or  Syriac  tongues,  which  were  at  that  time 
spoken  in  common  life  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  In  short,  it 
"  is  such  a  dialect  as  would  be  used  by  persons  who  were  edu- 
cated in  a  country  where  Chaldee  or  Syriac  was  spoken  as  the 
vernacular  tongue,  but  who  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
by  frequent  intercourse  with  strangers  :"3  and  it  resembles  pm-e 
classical  Greek  as  much  probably  as  the  French  or  German  writ- 
ten or  spoken  by  a  native  Englishman,  which  must  be  constantly 
mixed  with  some  anglicisms,  resembles  the  languages  of  Dresden 
or  of  Paris.  Now  this  is  a  very  striking  mark  of  the  authenticity 
of  these  writings  :  for,  if  the  New  Testament  had  been  written  in 
pure,  elegant,  and  classical  Greek,  it  would  be  evident  that  the 
writers  were  either  native  Greeks,  or  scholars  who  had  studied 
the  Greek  language,  as  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus  mani- 
festly indicate  the  scholar.  But  since  we  find  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  perpetually  intermixed  with  oriental  idioms,  it 
is  evident  from  this  circumstance  that  the  writers  were  Jews  by 
birth,  and  unlearned  men,  "  in  humble  stations,  who  never 
sought  to  obtain  an  exemption  from  the  dialect  they  had  once 
acquired.  '  They  were  concerned  with  facts  and  with  doctrines  ; 
and  if  these  were  correctly  stated,  the  purity  of  their  diction  ap- 
peared to  them  a  matter  of  no  importance.  It  is  true,  that  one 
of  them  was  a  man  of  erudition,  and  moreover  born  at  Tarsus. 
But  if  St.  Paul  was  bom  at  Tarsus,  he  was  educated  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  his  erudition  was  the  erudition  of  a  Jewish,  not  of  a 
Grecian  school. 

"  The  language  therefore  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  precisely 
such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  persons  to  whom  the  several 
parts  of  it  are  ascribed.  But  we  may  go  still  further,  and  assert, 
not  only  that  the  language  of  the  Greek  Testament  accords  with 
the  situation  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  but  that  it 
coidd  not  have  been  used  by  any  person  or  persons  who  were  in 
a  different  situation  from  that  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  It 
was  necessary  to  have  lived  in  the  first  century,  and  to  have  been 
educated  in  Judasa,  or  in  Galilee,  or  in  some  adjacent  country,  to 
be  enabled  to  write  such  a  conjpound  language  as  that  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  Unless  some  oriental  dialect  had  been  fa- 
miliar to  the  persons  who  wrote  the  several  books  of  the  Nev? 
Testament,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  write  that  particu- 
lar kind  of  Greek,  by  which  those  books  are  distinguished  from 
every  classic  author.  Nor  would  this  kind  of  language  have  ap- 
peared in  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  even  though 
the  writers  had  lived  in  Judaea,  unless  they  had  lived  also  in  the' 
same  age  with  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  Judsea  itself  could 
not  have  produced  in  the  second  century  the  compositions  which 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  total  subversion  of  the  Jewish  state,  introduced  new  forms 
and  new  relations,  as  well  in  language  as  in  policy.  The  lan- 
guage therefore  of  a  fabrication  attempted  in  the  second  century 
would  have  borne  a  different  character  from  that  of  writings  com- 
posed in  the  same  country  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
And  even  if  the  dialect  of  a  former  age  could  have  been  success- 
fully imitated,  no  inhabitant  of  Judsea  in  the  second  century 
would  have  made  the  attempt.  The  Je-ws,  who  remained  in  that 
country,  will  hardly  be  suspected  of  such  a  fabrication.  And  the 
only  Christians  who  remained  there  in  the  second  century  were 
the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites.  But  the  Nazarenes  and  the 
Ebionites  used  only  one  Gospel,  and  that  Gospel  was  in  Hebrew* 
They  will  hardly  be  suspected  therefore  of  having  forged  Greek- 
Gospels.     Nor  can  they  be  suspected  of  having  forged  Greek 

3  B"p.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  87. 
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Epistles,  especially  as  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  rejected  by 
the  Ebionites,  not  indeed  as  spurious,  but  as  containing  doctrines 
at  variance  with  their  peculiar  tenets.  But  if  Judxa  could  not 
have  produced  in  the  second  century  such  writings  as  we  find  in 
the  New  Testament,  no  other  country  could  have  produced 
them.  For  tlic  Christians  of  the  second  century,  who  lived 
where  Greek  was  the  vernacular  language,  though  their  dialect 
might  dilfer  from  the  dialect  of  Athens,  never  used  a  dialect  in 
which  oriental  phraseology  was  so  mingled  with  Greek  words, 
as  we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  The  language  therefore 
clearly  shows,  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  in  any  other 
age  than  in  the  first  century,  nor  by  any  other  persons,  than  by 
persons  in  the  situation  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists."' 

Nor  is  the  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, at  all  alVectcd  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew  and  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Hebrews  having 
been  originally  written  in  Hebrew  ; — that  is,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  some  learned  men.  "  For,"  as  it  is  most  forcibly 
urged  by  the  learned  prelate  to  whose  researches  this  section  is 
deeply  indebted,  "  if  the  arguments,  which  have  been  used  in 
regard  to  language,  do  not  apply  to  them  immediately,  those 
arguments  apply  to  them  indirectly,  and  with  no  inconsiderable 
force.  If  those  arguments  show  that  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  Gospel  is  a  translation,  it  follows  a  fortiori,  that  the  origi- 
nal was  written  before  that  period.  And  if  those  arguments 
further  show,  that  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  writ- 
ten by  a  person  similarly  situated  with  Saint  Matthew,  we  must 
conclude,  either  that  the  translation  was  made  by  Saint  Matthew 
himself  (and  there  are  instances  of  the  same  author  writing  the 
same  work  in  two  ditlerent  languages),  or  that  the  translator  was 
so  connected  with  the  author,  as  to  give  to  the  translation  the 
value  of  an  original.  The  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew 
was  retained  by  the  Hebrew  Christians  of  Palestine,  and  still 
existed,  though  with  various  interpolations,  in  the  fourth  century. 
But  the  Greek  Gospel  was  necessarily  adopted  by  the  Greek 
Christians  :  it  was  so  adopted  from  the  earliest  ages  ;  and  it  is 
no  less  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  than  the  Gospel  which 
Saint  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew.  Similar  remarks  apply 
to  the  epistle  which  was  written  by  Saint  Paul  to  the  He- 
brews"^ 

(3.)  Let  us  now  advert  to  the  style  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, considered  as  an  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 

This  style  or  manner  of  writing  manifestly  shows  that  its 
authors  were  born  and  educated  in  the  Jewish  religion  :  for  the 
use  of  words  and  phrases  is  such, — the  allusions  to  the  temple- 
worship,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar  usages  and  sentiments  of  the 
Jews,  are  so  perpetual, — and  the  prevalence  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment phraseology  (which  is  interwoven  into  the  body  of  the 
New  Testament,  rather  than  (juoted  by  its  writers)  is  so  great, 
as  to  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  could  be  written  by  none  but  persons 
originally  Jews,  and  who  were  not  superior  in  rank  and  educa- 
tion to  those  whose  names  they  bear.  Thus,  the  style  of  the 
historiciil  books,  particularly  of  the  Gospels,  is  totally  devoid  of 
ornament :  it  presents  no  beautiful  transitions  from  one  subject 
to  another ;  the  ear  is  not  charmed  with  the  melody  of  harmo- 
nious periods  ;  the  imagination  is  not  fired  with  grand  epithets 
or  pompous  expressions.  The  bad  taste  of  some  readers  is  not 
gratified  by  laboured  antitheses,  high  sounding  language,  or  false 
ornament  of  any  kind  ;  neither  is  the  good  taste  of  others  pleased 
with  terse  diction,  brilliant  expressions,  or  just  metaphors.  In 
short,  the  elegancies  of  composition  and  style  are  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
"  we  find  the  simplicity  of  writers,  who  were  more  intent  upon 
things  than  upon  words  :  we  find  men  of  plain  education  honestly 
relating  what  they  knew,  without  attempting  to  adorn  their  narra- 
tives by  any  elegance  or  grace  of  diction.  And  this  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  writing  which  we  should  expect  from  the  persons  to 
whom  those  books  are  ascribed.  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we 
find  a  totally  different  manner ;  but  again  it  is  precisely  such  sis 
we  should  expect  from  St.  Paul.  His  arguments,  though  irre- 
sistible, are  frequently  devoid  of  method ;  in  the  strength  of 
the  reasoning  the  regularity  of  the  form  is  overlooked.  The 
erudition  there  displayed  is  the  erudition  of  a  learned  Jew ;  the 
argumentation  there  displayed  is  the  argumentation  of  a  Jewish 

»  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  ^ — 90.  For  an  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar siruoturi'  of  the  Greek  laneuage  of  the  New  Testament^  see  Scrip. 
Curr  iufra.  Part  I.  Chap.  1.  SectT  II.  §  HI. 

»  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  91. 
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convert  to  Christianity  confuting  his  brethren  on  their  own 
ground.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  recognize  in  this  descrip- 
tion the  apostle  who  was  bom  at  Tarsus,  but  educated  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel  1 

"  If  we  further  compare  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
with  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  writers  to  whom  the  seve- 
ral books  of  it  are  ascribed,  we  shall  again  find  a  correspondence 
which  implies  that  those  books  are  justly  ascribed  to  them.  The 
character  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  is  every  where  im- 
pressed on  the  writings  of  St.  John.  Widely  dilfcrent  is  the 
character  impressed  on  the  writings  of  St,  Paul ;  but  it  is  equally 
accordant  with  the  character  of  the  writer.  Gentleness  and 
kindness  were  characteristic  of  St.  John  ;  and  these  qualities 
characterise  his  writings.  Zeal  and  animation  marked  every 
where  the  conduct  of  St  Paul ;  and  these  are  the  qualities 
wliich  arc  every  where  discernible  in  the  -writings  ascribed  to 
him. "3 

[iii.]  Thirdly,  The  circumstantiality  of  the  narrative,  as 
well  as  the  coincidence  of  the  accounts  delivered  in  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  with  the  history  of  those  times,  are  also  an  indisputable 
internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 

"  Whoever,"  says  Michaelis,  "  undertakes  to  forge  a  set  of 
writings,  and  ascribe  them  to  persons  who  lived  in  a  former  pe- 
riod, exposes  himself  to  the  utmost  danger  of  a  discordancy 
with  the  history  and  manners  of  the  age  to  which  his  accounts 
are  referred ;  and  this  danger  increa.ses  in  proportion  as  they  re- 
late to  points  not  mentioned  in  general  history,  but  to  such  as 
belong  only  to  a  single  city,  sect,  religion,  or  school.  Of  all 
books  that  ever  were  written,  there  is  none,  if  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  a  forgery,  so  liable  to  detection  ;  the  scene  of  action  is 
not  confined  to  a  single  country,  but  displayed  in  the  greatest 
cities  of  the  Roman  empire ;  allusions  are  made  to  the  various 
manners  and  principles  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Jews,  which  are  carried  so  far  with  respect  to  this  last  nation  as 
to  extend  even  to  the  trifles  and  follies  of  their  schools.  A 
Greek  or  Roman  Christian,  who  lived  in  the  second  or  third 
century,  though  as  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients 
as  Eustathius  or  Asconius,  would  still  have  been  wanting  in 
Jewish  literature  ;  and  a  Jewish  convert  in  those  ages,  even  the 
most  learned  rabbi,  would  have  been  equally  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome.  If,  then,  the  New  Testament, 
thus  exposed  to  detection  (had  it  been  an  imposture),  is  found, 
after  the  severest  researches,  to  harmonize  with  the  history,  the 
manners,  and  the  opinions  of  the  first  century  ;  and  since  the 
more  minutely  we  inquire,  the  more  perfect  we  find  the  coinci- 
dence, we  must  conclude  that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man abilities  to  effectuate  so  wonderful  a  deception."*  A  few 
facts  will  illustrate  this  remark. 

The  Gospels  state  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  during  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus ;  that  he  began  his  mi- 
nistry in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  that,  about 
three  years  and  a  half  afterwards,  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor, 
condemned  him  to  death ;  and  that  he  was  accordingly  put  to 
death ;  and  the  book,  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  relates  that 
Paul  defended  himself  before  the  Roman  governors  Felix  and 
Festus,  and  before  the  Jewish  king  Agrippa,  &c.  An  impostor 
would  not  write  so  circumstantially. 

Further,  there  are  certain  historical  circumstances,  respect- 
ing the  political  constitutions  of  the  world  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  coincide  with  the  accounts  of  contem- 
porary profane  historians,  and  incontestably  point  out  the 
time  when  they  were  written. 

(1.)  Thus  Palestine  is  stated  to  be  divided  into  three  principal 
provinces,  Judsea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee. 

At  that  time  this  country  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  but  had  formerly 
been  governed  by  its  own  kings ;  the  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  absolute 
power  of  life  and  death ;  a  Roman  governor  resided  at  Jerusalem.  The 
nation  was  discontented  with  the  Roman  sovereignty,  refused  to  pay  tri- 
bute, and  was  disposed  to  revolt.  Two  religious  sects  are  represented  as 
having  the  chief  sway  among  the  Jews,  viz.  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  ; 
the  former,  who  taught  a  mechanical  religion,  deceived  and  tyrannised  over 
the  people,  by  whom,  however,  they  were  almost  idohsed  ;  while  the  latter, 
who  adopted  an  epicurean  philosophy,  were  strongly  supported  by  the 
principal  characters  of  the  nation.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  then 
standing,  and  was  annually  visited  by  a  great  number  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  scaltored  abroad  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  These,  and  similar 
circumstances,  are  rather  presupposed  a.s  universally  known  than  related 
by  the  authors  of  these  writings ;  and  they  agree  most  exactly  with  the 
condition  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Roman  monarchy,  as  described  by  contemporary  profane  writers. 

»  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  92,  93.  The  reader  will  find  some 
very  mstructive  observations  on  the  style  of  the  evangelists  in  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Nare's  work,  intitled  "The  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated,  by 
a  comparative  View  of  their  Histories,"  chap.  iii.  pp.  28 — 38.  2d.  edit 

«  Michaehs's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 
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(2.)  We  read  in  the  Gospels  that  there  were  publicans,  or 
tax-gatherers,  established  at  Capernaum,  and  at  Jericho. 

Now  it  was  in  this  last-mentioned  city  tliat  tlie  precious  balm  was  col- 
lected ;  whicli,  constituting  the  principal  article  of  exportation  from  that 
country,  required  their  service  to  collect  the  duty  imposed  on  it.  And  at 
Capernaum  commenced  the  transit,  which  both  Justin  and  Strabo  tell  us 
was  extensively  carried  on  by  the  Aradaeans.' 

(3.)  In  Luke  iii.  14.  we  read  that  certain  soldiers  came  to 
John  the  Baptist,  while  he  was  preaching  in  all  the  country 
about  Jordan,  and  demanded  of  him,  saying-,  And  ivhg.t  shall 
■we  do  ?  an  important  question  in  Christian  morality. 

It  has  been  asked,  who  these  soldiers  were  7  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  then  stationed  in  Judaea,  were  engaged  in 
any  war.  Now  it  happens  that  the  expression  used  by  the  evangelical  his- 
torian is  not  (rTpxTia;T«i  or  soldiers,  but  o-rpjiTsuo^svoi,  that  is,  men  who 
were  actually  under  arms  or  marching  to  battle.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  would  use  this  word  without  a  sufficient  reason,  and  wliat  that  rea- 
son is,  we  may  readily  discover  on  consulting  Josephus's  account  of  the 
reign  of  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  He  tells  us*  that  Herod  was  at  that 
very  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  father-in-law,  Aretas,  a  petty  king  of 
Arabia  Petra;a,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  but  who  had  returned  to 
her  father  in  consequence  of  Herod's  ill-treatment.  The  army  of  Herod, 
then  on  its  march  from  Galilee,  passed  of  necessity  through  the  country 
where  John  was  baptizing ;  and  the  mihtary  men,  who  questioned  him, 
were  a  part  of  that  army.  So  minute,  so  perfect,  and  so  latent  a  coinci- 
dence was  never  discovered  in  a  forgery  of  later  ages.' 

(4.)  The  same  evangelist  (iii.  19,  20.)  relates  that  Herod  the 
tetrarch  being  reproved  by  him  (John  the  Baptist)  for  Jffero- 
dias  his  brother  JPhilifis  -wife,  and  for  all  the  evils  -which 
Herod  had  done,  added  yet  this  above  all,  that  he  shut  up  John 
in  prison. 

It  does  not  appear  what  connexion  there  was  between  the  soldiers 
above-mentioned  and  the  place  of  John's  imprisonment,  though  the  context 
leads  us  to  infer  that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where 
the  Baptist  was  preaching.  The  evangelist  Mark  (vi.  17 — 28.),  who  relates 
the  circumstances  of  his  apprehension  and  death,  informs  us  that,  at  a 
royal  entertainment  given  on  occasion  of  Herod's  birth-day,  the  daughter 
of  the  said  Herodias  came  in ;  and  that  the  king,  being  highly  delighted  with 
her  dancing,  promised  to  give  her  whatsoever  she  wislied.  After  consulting 
with  her  mother  Herodias,  she  demanded  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist ; 
and  Herod,  reluctantly  assenting,  immediately  dispatched  an  executioner, 
who  went  and  beheaded  John  in  prison.  Now  it  does  not  appear,  from  the 
narrative  of  Mark,  why  a  person  in  actual  mihtary  service  (o-^fxou>.aTc»p) 
was  employed ;  or  why  Herodius  should  have  cherished  such  a  hatred  of 
.luhn,  as  to  instruct  her  daughter  to  demand  the  head  of  that  holy  man. 
But  the  above-cited  passage  from  Josephus  explains  both  circumstances. 
Herod,  we  have  seen,  was  actually  at  war  with  Aretas :  while  his  army  was 
on  its  march  against  his  father-in-law,  Herod  gave  an  entertainment  in  the 
fortress  of  Machaerus,  which  was  at  no  groat  distance  from  the  place  where 
John  was  preaching.  Herodias  was  the  cause  of  that  war.  It  was  on  her 
account  that  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  the  wife  of  Herod,  was  compelled  by 
ill-treatment  to  take  refuge  with  her  father :  and  as  the  war  in  which  Are- 
tas was  engaged  was  undertaken  in  order  to  obtain  redress  for  hisdaugh. 
ter,  Herodias  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  accompanying  Herod,  even  when 
he  was  marching  to  battle ;  and  her  hatred  of  John  (who  had  reproved 
Herod  on  her  account),  at  that  particular  time,  is  thus  clearly  accounted 
for.  No  spurious  productions  could  bear  so  rigid  a  test  as  that  which  is 
here  applied  to  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke. 

(5.)  Let  US  now  take  an  example  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, (xxiii.  2 — 5.)  where  we  have  the  following  account  of 
Paul's  appearance  before  the  council  in  Jerusalem,  and  his  an- 
swer to  Ananias : — And  Paul,  earnestly  beholdiiig  the  council, 
said,  "  jyten  and  brethren,- 1  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience 
before  God  until  this  day."  And  the  high-priest  Ananias 
commanded  them  that  stood  by  him  to  smite  him  on  the  mouth. 
Then  said  Paul,  "  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  -whited  tvall : 
for  sittest  thou  to  judg-e  me  after  the  laiv,  and  commandest 
me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  laiu  ?"  And  they  that  stood 
by  said,  " Hevilest  thou  God's  high-priest?"  The?i  said  Paul, 
"  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  -was  the  high-priest." — Now,  on 
this  passage,  it  has  been  asked,  1.  Who  was  this  Ananias  1 
2.  How  can  it  be  reconciled  with  chronology  that  Ananias  was 
at  that  time  called  the  high-priest,  when  it  is  certain  from  Jose- 
phus that  the  time  of  his  holding  that  office  was  much  earlier? 
And,  3.  How  it  happened  that  Paul  said,  /  ivist  not,  brethren, 
that  he  was  the  high-priest,  since  the  external  marks  of  office 
must  have  determined  whether  he  were  or  not. 

"On  all  these  subjects,"  says  Micha^lis,  "is  thrown  the  fullest  light,  as 
soon  as  we  examine  the  special  history  of  that  period  ;  a  light  which  is  not 
confined  to  the  present,  but  extends  itself  to  the  following  chapters,  inso- 
much that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  book  was  written,  not  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  by  a  person  who  wa.s  contemporary  to  the 
events  which  are  there  related.  Ananias,  the  son  of  Ncbedeni,  was  high- 
priest  at  the  time  that  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  supplied  the  Jews  with 
corn  from  Egypt,*  during  the  fajnine  which  took  place  in  tlie  fourth  year 
of  Claudius,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Acts.  St.  Paul, 
therefore,  who  took  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  at  that  period,'  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  elevation  of  Ananias  to  that  dignity.  Soon  after  the 
holding  of  the  first  council,  as  it  is  called,  at  Jerusalem,  Ananias  was  dis- 

«  Justini  Epitome  Trogi,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  3.  Strabonis  Geographia,  lib  xvi. 
p.  519.  (ed.  Casauboni.) 

^  .losephus.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  5.  s.  1,  2. 

»  For  the  above  illustrative  coincidence  we  are  indebted  to  Michaelis 
(vol.  i.  p.  51.),  and  for  the  next  following  to  Bp.  Marsh,  Lectures  part  v. 
pp.  78—82.  3  1-.  I 

*  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  5.  §  2.  »  Acts  xv. 


possessed  of  his  office,  in  consequence  of  certain  acts  of  violence  between 
the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews,  and  .sent  prisoner  to  Rome,'  whence  he  was 
afterwards  released,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Now  from  that  period 
he  could  not  be  called  high-priest  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  though 
Josephusi  has  sometimes  given  him  the  title  of  »px'f  f  jus  taken  in  the  more 
extensive  meaning  of  a  priest,  who  had  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  Sanhedrin  ;• 
and  Jonathan,  though  we  are' not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his 
elevation,  had  been  raised  in  the  mean  time  to  the  supreme  dignity  in  the 
Jewish  church.  Between  the  death  of  Jonathan,  who  was  murdered»  by 
order  of  Felix,  and  the  high  priesthood  of  Isniael,  who  was  invested  with 
that  office  by  Agrippa,'"  elapsed  an  interval,  in  which  this  dignity  continued 
vacant.  Now  it  happened  precisely  in  this  interval  that  Saint  Paul  was 
apprehended  in  Jerusalem  :  and  the  Sanhedrin  being  destitute  of  a  presi- 
dent, he  undertook  of  his  own  authority  the  discharge  of  that  office,  which 
he  executed  with  the  greatest  tyranny."  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  St. 
Paul,  who  had  been  only  a  few  days  in  Jerusalem,  might  be  ignorant  that 
Ananias,  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  the  priesthood,  had  taken  upon 
himself  a  trust  to  which  he  was  not  entitled  ;  he  might  therefore  very  na- 
turally exclaim,  '  I  ivist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high-priest !'  Ad- 
mitting him,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact,  the 
expression  must  be  considered  as  an  indirect  reproof,  and  a  tacit  refusal 
to  reco;rnise  usurped  authority.  A  passage,  then,  which  has  hitherto  been 
involved  in  obscurity,  is  brought  by  this  relation  into  the  clearest  hgh^; 
and  the  whole  history  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment,  the  conspiracy  of  the 
fifty  Jewsi*  with  the  consent  of  the  Sanhedrin,  their  petition  to  Festus  to 
send  him  from  Caesarea,  with  intent  to  murder  him  on  the  road,"  are  facts 
which  correspond  to  the  character  of  the  times  as  described  by  Josephus, 
who  mentions  the  principal  persons  recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  paints  their 
profligacy  in  colours  even  stronger  than  those  of  St.  Luke."" 

(6.)  In  Acts  xxvii.  1.  Luke  relates  that  "when  St.  Paul  was 
sent  from  Ctesarea  to  Rome,  he  was,  with  the  other  prisoners, 
committed  to  the  care  of  Julius,  an  officer  of  the  Augustan  co- 
hort, that  is,  a  Roman  cohort,  wliich  had  the  honour  of  bearing 
the  name  of  the  emperor. 

"Now  it  appears  from  the  account,  which  Josephus  has  given  in  his 
second  book  on  the  Jewish  war,is  that  when  Felix  was  procurator  of  Judcea, 
the  Roman  garrison  at  Cffisarea  was  cliiejly  comjiosed  of  soldiers  who  were 
natives  of  Syria  But  it  also  appears,  as  well  from  the  same  book"  as 
from  the  twentieth  book  of  his  Antiquities,"  that  a  small  body  o(  Roman 
soldiers  was  stationed  there  at  the  same  time,  and  that  this  body  of  Roman 
soldiers  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  i:EBAi:TH  or  Augustan,  the  same 
Greek  word  being  employed  by  Josephus,  as  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  This  select  body  of  Roman  soldiers  had  been  employed  by 
Cumanus,  who  immediately  preceded  Felix  in  the  procuratorship  of  Ju- 
daea, for  the  purpose  of  quelling  an  insurrection. is  And  when  Festus,  who 
succeeded  Felix,  had  occasion  to  send  prisoners  from  Cjesarea  to  Rome, 
he  would  of  course  intrust  them  to  the  care  of  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
select  corps.  Even  here  then  we  have  a  coincidence,  which  is  worthy  of 
notice  ;  a  coincidence  which  we  should  never  have  discovered,  without 
consulting  the  writings  of  Josephus.  But  that  which  is  most  worthy  of 
notice,  is  the'circumstance,  tliat  this  select  body  of  soldiers  bore  the  tit!e 
of  Augustan.  This  title  was  known  of  course  to  St.  Luke,  who  accompa- 
nied St.  Paul  from  Caesarea  to  Rome.  But,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  the  garrison  of  Cresarea,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Syrian  soldiers, 
contained  also  a  small  body  of  Roman  soldiers,  and  that  they  were  dignified 
by  the  epithet  Augustan,  are  circumstances  so  minute,  that  no  impostor 
of  a  later  age  would  have  known  tliem.  And  they  prove  incontestably, 
that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  person  in 
the  situation  of  St.  Luke."" 

(7.)  Once  more,  between  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  the  history 
related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  there  exist  many  notes  of 
tmdesigned  coincidence  or  correspondency,  the  perusal  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  neither  the  history  was  taken  from  the 
letters,  nor  the  letters  from  the  history.  "  And  the  undesigned- 
ness  of  these  agreements  (which  undesignedness  is  gathered 
from  their  latency,  their  minuteness,  their  obliquity,  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  consist,  to  the 
places  in  which  those  circumstances  occur,  emd  the  circuitous 
references  by  which  they  are  traced  out),  demonstrates  that  they 
have  not  been  produced  by  meditation,  or  by  any  fraudulent 
contrivance.  But  coincidences  from  which  these  causes  are  ex- 
cluded, and  which  are  too  close  and  numerous  to  be  accounted 
for  by  accidental  concurrences  of  fiction,  must  necessarily  have 
truth  for  their  foundation."-" 

These  coincidences  are  illustrated  at  considerable  length,  and 
in  a  most  masterly  manner,  by  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  "Horte  Pauli- 
nte,"  from  which  admirable  treatise  the  following  particulars  are 
abridged.  As  the  basis  of  his  argument  he  assumes  nothing  but 
the  existence  of  the  books.  He  observes,  that  in  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  there  is  an  air  of  truth  and  reality  that  immediately  strikes 
the  reader.  His  letters  are  connected  with  his  history  in  the 
Acts  by  their  particularity,  and  by  the  numerous  circumstances 
found  in  them.     By  examining  and  comparing  these  circum- 

«  .Toseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  6.  §  2. 

■>  .Joseph,  lib.  xx.  c.  9.  §  2.  and  Bell.  Jud.  hb.  ii.  c.  17.  §  9. 

8  Ap-/jii(i6is  in  the  plural  number  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment when  allusion  is  made  to  the  Sanhedrin: 

9  Jos.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  §  5.  ■•  Ibid.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  §  3. 
"  Ibid.  lib.  XX.  c.  9.  §  2.                              '•»  Acts  xxiii.  12—15. 

"  Acts  XXV.  3.  '«  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  51 — 54. 

15  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  §  7.  >»  Cap.  12.  §  5.  p.  174. 

"  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xx.'c.  6.  '»  Aniiq.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  6. 

>»  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  82—84.    See  also  numerous  addi-  " 
tioiial  instances  in  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt's  "  Veracity  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  argued  from  the  undesigned  coincidences  to  be  found 
in  them  when  compared,  1.  With  each  other;  and,  2.  With  Josephus." 
Lorid.  1828.  8vo. 
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stances,  we  obBcrve  that  the  history  and  the  epistles  are  nciih  t  ■ 
of  them  taken  from  tlie  other,  but  arc  indejiendeiit  ilocunients 
unknown  to,  or  at  least  unconsulted  by,  each  other;  but  we  find 
the  substance,  and  often  very  minute  articles  of  the  history,  re- 
cognised in  the  epistles,  by  allusions  and  references  which  can 
neither  be  imputed  to  design,  nor,  without  a  foundation  in 
truth,  be  accounted  for  by  accident,  by  hints  and  expressions, 
and  single  words  dropping,  as  it  were  fortuitously,  from  the  pen 
of  the  writer,  or  drawn  forth,  each  by  some  occasion  proper  to 
the  place  in  which  it  occurs,  but  widely  removed  from  any  view 
to  consistency  or  agreement.  These,  we  know,  are  eflects 
which  reality  produces,  but  which,  without  reality  at  the  bottom, 
can  hardly  be  conceived  to  exist.  When  such  undesigned 
coincidences  are  too  close  and  too  numerous  to  be  accounted  for 
by  accidental  concurrences  of  fiction,  they  must  necessarily  have 
truth  for  their  foundation.  This  argument  depends  upon  a  large 
deduction  of  particulars,  which  cannot  be  abstracted,  but  which 
carry  great  weight  of  evidence. 

If  it  can  be  thus  proved,  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  very 
letters  which  the  apostle  Paul  wrote,  they  substantiate  the  Chris- 
tian history.  The  great  object  of  modern  research  is  to  come  at 
the  epistolary  correspondence  of  the  times.  Amidst  the  obscu- 
rity, the  silence,  or  the  contradictions  of  history,  if  a  letter  can 
be  found,  we  regard  it  as  the  discovery  of  a  land-mark ;  as  that 
by  which  we  can  correct,  adjust,  or  supply  the  imperfections  and 
uncertainties  of  other  accounts.  The  facts  which  they  disclose 
generally  come  out  incidentally,  and  therefore  without  design  to 
mislead  by  false  or  exaggerated  accounts.  This  is  applicable  to 
Paul's  epistles  with  as  much  justice  as  to  any  letters  whatever. 
Nothing  could  be  fiirther  from  the  intention  of  the  writer  than 
to  record  any  part  of  his  liistory,  though  in  fact  it  is  made  public 
by  them,  and  the  reality  of  it  is  made  probable. 

These  letters  also  show,  1.  That  Christianity  had  prevailed 
before  the  confusions  that  preceded  and  attended  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  2.  That  the  Gospels  were  not  made  up  of  reports 
and  stories  current  at  the  time ;  for  a  man  cannot  be  led  by  re- 
ports to  refer  to  transactions  in  which  he  states  himself  to  be 
present  and  active.  3.  That  the  converts  to  Christianity  were 
not  the  barbarous,  mean,  ignorant  set  of  men,  incapable  of 
thought  or  reflection,  which  the  false  representations  of  infidelity 
would  make  them ;  and  that  these  letters  are  not  adapted  to  the 
habits  and  comprehension  of  a  barbarous  people.  4.  That  the 
history  of  Paul  is  so  implicated  with  that  of  the  other  apostles, 
and  with  the  substance  of  the  Christian  history  itself,  that  if 
Paul's  story  (not  the  miraculous  part)  be  admitted  to  be  true, 
we  cannot  reject  the  rest  as  fabulous.  For  example ;  if  we  be- 
lieve Paul  to  have  been  a  preacher  of  Christianity,  we  must  also 
believe  that  there  were  such  men  as  Peter,  and  James,  and 
other  apostles,  who  had  been  companions  of  Christ  during  his 
life,  and  who  published  the  same  things  concerning  him  which 
Taul  taught.  5.  That  Paul  had  a  sound  and  sober  judgment. 
6.  That  Paul  underwent  great  sufferings,  and  that  the  church 
was  in  a  distressed  state,  and  the  preaching  of  Christianity  at- 
tended with  dangers ;  this  appears  even  from  incidental  passages, 
as  well  as  direct  ones.  7.  Paul,  in  these  epistles,  asserts,  in 
positive,  unequivocal  terms,  his  performance  of  miracles,  pro- 
perly so  called,  in  the  face  of  those  amongst  whom  he  declares 
they  were  wrought,  and  even  to  adversaries,  who  would  have 
exposed  the  falsity,  if  there  had  been  any.  (Gal.  iii.  5.  Rom. 
XV.  18,  19.    2  Cor.  xii.  12.) 

This  testimony  shows  that  the  series  of  actions  represented  by 
Paul  was  real,  and  proves  not  only  that  the  original  witnesses  of 
the  Christian  history  devoted  themselves  to  lives  of  toil  and  suf- 
fering, in  consequence  of  the  truth  of  that  history,  but  also  that 
the  author  of  the  Acts  was  well  acquainted  with  Paul's  history, 
and  a  companion  of  his  travels  ;  which  establishes  the  credibility 
of  Luke's  Gospel,  considering  them  as  two  parts  of  the  same 
history  ;  for  though  there  are  instances  of  second  parts  being 
forgeries,  we  know  of  none  where  the  second  part  is  genuine  and 
the  first  spurious.  Now,  is  there  an  example  to  be  met  with  of 
any  man  voluntarily  undergoing  such  incessant  hardships  as 
Paul  did,  and  the  constant  expectation  of  a  violent  death,  for  the 
Bake  of  attesting  a  story  of  what  was  false  ;  and  of  what,  if  false, 
he  must  Jjave  known  to  be  so  1  And  it  should  not  be  omitted, 
that  the  prejudices  of  Paul's  education  were  against  his  becoming 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  as  his  first  violent  opposition  to  it  evidently 
showed.' 

Further ;  there  are  four  Epistles  of  Paul  to  single  persons,  who 
were  his  firiends  ;  tvro  to  Timothy,  one  to  Titus,  and  one  to  Phi- 

«  Paley 's  Ilorie  Paulinae,  in  the  conclusion.  Paley 's  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, vol.  ii.  C.7. 


lemon.  In  private  letters  to  intimate  com[)anions  some  expres- 
sion would  surely  let  fall  a  hint  at  least  of  fraud,  if  there  were 
any.  Yet  the  same  uniform  design  of  promoting  sincerity,  bene- 
volence, and  piety,  is  perceived  ;  and  the  same  histories  of  Christ 
and  of  Paul  are  alluded  to  as  true  accounts,  in  his  private  as  in 
his  public  epistles. 

Besides  numerous  undesigned  coincidences  in  historical  cir- 
cumstances and  facts,  which  Dr.  Paley  has  specified,  there  is  also 
an  undesigned  agreement  throughout,  between  the  sentiments 
and  manner  of  writing  of  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  and  the  account 
of  his  character  and  conduct  given  in  the  book  of  Acts.  Every 
instance  of  this  kind  liespeaks  reality,  and  therefore  deserves 
notice  as  a  branch  of  internal  evidence.  The  Epistles  of  Paul 
show  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  of  sound  judg- 
ment, quick  conception,  crowded  thought,  iluent  expression,  and 
zealous  and  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  accomplish  the 
point  at  which  he  aimed.  These  properties  correspond  with  the 
history  of  him  contained  in  the  Acts.  Brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  he  was  instructed  in  Jewish  learning.  His  speech  to 
the  philosophers  and  people  of  Athens,  his  behaviour  and  ad- 
dresses to  Agrippa,  Festus,  and  Felix,  &c.  prove  his  sagacity,  hia 
judicious  selection  of  topics,  and  his  skill  in  reasoning.  The 
violent  manner  in  which  he  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  to  have  per- 
secuted the  first  Christians  agrees  with  the  ardour  of  si)irit  that 
breathes  in  all  his  letters,  and  the  glowing  warmth  of  his  style. 

There  are,  indeed,  great  seeming  discordances,  which,  how- 
ever, are  easily  reconcileable  by  attending  to  his  ardent  temper, 
and  to  the  ruling  principle  of  his  conduct  in  dilferent  periods  of 
his  life.  His  rage  against  the  Christians  (owing  to  strong  Jew- 
ish prejudices)  was  furious  and  unrestrained,^  and  unjustifiable 
against  any  peaceable  persons,  such  as  they  were.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  Epistles  manifest  a  warmth  and  eagerness  governed  by 
a  calmer  principle.  After  his  conversion,  Paul  was  at  the  same 
time  prudent,  steady,  and  ardent.  He  was  as  indefatigable  as  he 
had  been  before  ;  but,  instead  of  cruel  and  unjust  means  to  ob- 
tain his  purposes,  he  employed  argument,  persuasion,  and  the 
merciful  and  mighty  power  of  God.  The  religion  he  embraced 
accounts  for  these  changes  easily  and  naturally.  His  conversion 
to  Christianity,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  related  in  the 
book  of  Acts,  and  which  are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  his  Epis- 
tles, harmonize  every  seeming  contradiction  in  his  character,  and 
thus  become  a  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  both  of  his  history 
and  of  his  Epistles. 

A  similar  observation  may  be  made  concerning  Peter.  Is  there 
not  a  striking  uniformity  in  the  character  of  this  Apostle,  as  it  is 
delineated  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  as  it  is  discoverable  in  the 
style,  manner,  and  sentiments  of  his  Epistles  1  Do  they  not  bear 
the  marks  of  the  same  energy,  the  same  unpolished  and  nervous 
simplicity,  the  same  impetuosity  and  vehemence  of  thought,  the 
same  strength  and  vigour  of  untutored  genius;  strong  in  the 
endowments  of  nature,  but  without  the  refinements  of  art  or 
science  7  Now  there  would  scarcely  have  been  found  such  a  nice 
agreement  between  the  character  of  Peter  given  in  the  writings 
of  others,  and  exemplified  in  his  own,  if  the  one  had  been  a  fic- 
tion, or  the  other  spurious.  It  is  the  same  Peter  that  speaks  in 
the  Gospel  history,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  Epis- 
tles which  bear  his  name.  The  seal  of  his  character,  as  graven 
by  the  Evangelists,  exactly  corresponds  with  the  impression  of 
his  letters.  This  is  an  argument  of  the  genuineness  of  his  Epis- 
tles, and  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.^ 

The  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  furnish  ample  ma- 
terials for  pursuing  this  species  of  evidence  from  undesigned 
coincidences  of  different  kinds.  Dr.  Paley,^  and  Mr.  W  ake- 
field,*  have  both  produced  some  instances  of  it  between  the 
Gospels,  to  which  we  shall  only  add,  in  the  last  place,  that 
the  similitude  or  coincidence  between  the  style  of  John's 
Gospel,  and  the  first  epistle  that  bears  his  name,  is  so 
striking,  that  no  reader,  who  is  capable  of  discerning  w-hat  is 
peculiar  in  an  author's  turn  of  thinking,  can  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  of  their  being  the  productions  of  one  and  the 
same  writer.*  Writings  so  circumstanced  prove  themselves 
and  one  another  to  be  genuine. 

'  Acts  viii.  3.  ix.  1.  ^  „ 

s  T.  G.  Taylor's  Essay  on  the  Cond.  and  Char,  of  Peter. 

«  Evid.  of  Christ,  part  ii.  c.  4.  »  Internal  Evidences,  pp.  207—210. 

•  The  following  comparative  table  of  passages,  from  the  Gospel  and  first 
Epistle  of  Saint  John,  will  (we  think)  prove  the  point  above  stated  beyond 
the  possibility  of  contradiction. 

Epistle.  Gospel. 

Ch.  I.  1.  That  which  was  from  the       Ch.  1.  1.  In  the  begiiining  was  the 
beginning — o  iUairxfiiix,  which  we    word.    14.  And,  t5«»A»e»«,  we  beheld 
have  contemplated— concerning  the    his  glory, 
living  word.  4.  In  him  was  life. 

14.  The  word  was  made  flesh. 
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The  forgeries  of  these  things,  if  forgeries  they  were,  must 
(as  Dr.  J ortin  has  forcibly  remarked)  have  equalled  Father 
Hardouin's  atlieistical  monks  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  who, 
according  to  his  fantastical  account,  in  an  age  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  surpassed  in  abilities  all  the  ancients  and 
moderns ;  forged  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  whom  we  call 
classical ;  and  were  not  only  great  poets,  but  also  great 
mathematicians,  chronologers,  geographers,  astronomers,  and 
critics,  and  capable  of  inserting  in  their  proper  places  names 
and  accounts  of  men,  rivers,  cities,  and  regions,  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  Athenian  archons,  Attic  months.  Olym- 
piads, and  Roman  consuls :  all  which  happy  inventions  have 
been  since  confirmed  by  astronomical  calculations  and  tables, 
voyages,  inscriptions.  Fasti  Capitolini,  fragments,  manu- 
scripts, and  a  diligent  collation  of  authors  with  each  other.' 

Such  are  the  evidences,  both  external  and  internal,  direct 
and  collateral,  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament :  and  when  their  number,  variety,  and  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  many  of  them  are  impartially  con- 
sidered, it  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  this  convincing  con- 
clusion, viz.  that  the  books  now  extant  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  genuine  and  authentic,  and  are  the  same  writings 
which  were  originally  composed  by  the  authors  whose  names 
they  bear. 


SECTION  III. 

ON   THE    UNCORRUPTED    PRESERVATION   OF   THE    BOOKS    OF 
THE   OLD   AND   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

1.  The  uncorrupted  Preservation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
proved  from  the  absolute  impossibility  of  its  being  falsified 
or  corrupted  ;    1.  By  Jews; — 2.  Jit/   Christians  ,- — a?id,  3. 


Epistle.  Gospel. 

II.  5.  Whosoever  keepeth  his  word,  XIV.  23.  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will 

truly  in  that  man  the  love  of  God  is  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will 

perfected.  love  him. 

II.  6.  He  who  saith  he  abideth  in  XV.  4.  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you. 

him,  ought  himself  also  so  to  wEilk,  As  the  branch   cannot  bring  forth 

even  as  he  walked.   See  ch.  iii.  24.  iv.  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the 


13.  16. 

n.  8.  I  write  to  you  a  new  com- 
mandment. 

III.  11.  This  is  the  message  which 
ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning, 
that  we  should  love  one  another. 

II.  8.  The  darkness  passeth  away, 
and  the  light  which  is  true,  now 
shineth. 

10.  Abideth  in  the  light,  and  there 
is  no  stumbling  block  to  him. 

11.  13.  Young  children,  I  write  to 


vme,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye 
abide  in  me. 

Xin.  34.  A  new  commandment  I 
give  to  you, 

that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have 
loved  you. 

I.  5.  The  light  shineth  in  dark- 
ness. 

9.  Thatwas  the  true  light. 

XI.  10.  If  a  man  walk  in  the  night, 
he  stumbleth,  because  there  is  no 
light  to  him. 

XVII.  3.  This  is  the  eternal  life. 


you,  because  ye  have  known   the    that  they  might  know  thee  the  only 


Father. 

14.  Because  ye  have  known  him 
from  the  beginning. 

II.  29.  Every  one  who  worketh 
righteousness,  is  begotten  of  God. 
Bee  also  iii.  9.  v.  1. 

III.  1.  Behold  how  great  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  on  us,  that  wc 
should  be  called  the  sons  of  God  ! 

III.  2.  We  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is. 

III.  8.  He  who  worketh  sin  is  of 
the  devil;  for  the  devil  sinneth  from 
the  beginning. 

III.  13.  Do  not  wonder,  my  breth- 
ren, that  the  world  hateth  you. 

IV.  9.  By  this  the  love  of  God  was 
manifested,  that  God  sent  his  Son, 
the  only  begotten,  into  the  world, 
that  we  might  live  through  him. 

ingUfe. 

IV.  12.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  I.  18.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
any  time.  time. 

V.  13.  These  things  I  have  written  XX.  31.  These  things  are  written, 
to  you  who  believe  on  the  name  of  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God,  that  ye  may  know  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  that 
that  ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  that  ye  believing  ye  might  have  life  through 
may  beheve  on  the  name  of  the  Son  his  name. 


true  God, 

And  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent. 

HI.  3.  Except  a  man  be  begotten 
again. 

5.  Except  a  man  be  begotten  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit. 

I.  12.  To  them  he  gave  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to 
them  who  believe  on  his  name. 

XVII.  2-1.  Be  with  me  where  laxn, 
that  they  may  behold  my  glory. 

VIII.  44.  Ye  are  of  your  father  the 
devil— He  was  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning. 

XV.  20.  If  they  have  persecuted 
me,  they  will  also  persecute  you. 

III.   IS.  God  so  loved  the  world, 

that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 

that   whosoever  believeth   on    him 

,  might  not  perish,  but  have  evcrlast- 


ofGod. 

V.  14.  If  we  ask  any  thing  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  he  heareth  us. 

V.  20.  The  Son  of  God  is  come, 
end  hath  given  us  an  understanding, 
that  we  know  him  that  is  true,  and 
we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true 
God  and  eternal  Ufe. 


XIV.  14.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing 
in  my  name,  I  will  do  it. 

XVII.  2.  Thou  hast  given  him 
power  over  all  fle.sh,  that  he  might 
give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou 
hast  given  him.  3.  And  this  is  eter- 
nal life,  that  they  might  know  thee 
the  only  true  God,  and  JesCis  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent.  Macknight  on 
the  Epistles,  Pref.  to  1  John,  sect.  ii. 

»  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp  28.  et  seq.  Less's  Authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  translated  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  pp.  1—26.  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp. 


From  the  Jlgreement  of  all  the  Versio7is,  atid  Maiiuscripta 
that  are  knoiun  to  be  extant. — II.  Ttie  uncorrupted  Pre- 
servation of  the  books  of  the  JVetw  Testament  proved,  1. 
From  their  contents  ; — 2.  From  the  utter  Jrnpossibtlity  of 
an  universal  Corriiption  of  them  being  accomplished  ; — 3. 
From  the  Agreement  of  all  the  JVIanuscripts ; — and,  4. 
From  the  Agreement  of  ancient  versions,  and  of  the  quota- 
tions, from  the  JVexu  Testament  in  the  tvritings  of  the  early 
Christians. — III.  General  Proofs  that  ?ione  of  the  canonical 
Sooks  of  Scripture  are  or  ever  tvere  lost. — IV.  Particular 
Proofs,  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Old  Testament. — V.  And 
also  of  the  J^Teiv  Testament. 

Although  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  have  been  thus  clearly  proved,  yet  it 
may  perhaps  be  asked  whether  those  books  have  not  long 
since  been  destroyed  1  And  whether  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  entire  and  uncorrupted  ?  To  these  inquiries  we 
reply,  that  we  have  evidence,  equally  decisive  and  satisfac- 
tory with  that  which  has  demonstrated  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  prove  that 
they  have  descended  to  us  entire  and  uncorrupted  in  any 
thing  materia] ; — such  evidence  indeed  as  can  be  adduced  for 
no  other  production  of  antiquity. 

I.  And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  although 
the  Jews  have  been  charged  with  corrupting  it,  yet  this 
charge  has  never  been  substantiated,  and,  in  fact,  the  thing 
itself  is  morally  impossible.  Generally  speaking,  the  argu- 
ments which  have  demonstrated  that  the  Pentateuch  (or  hve 
books  of  Moses)  is  not,  and  could  not  be  a  forgery  in  the  first 
instance,  apply  equally  to  prove  that  these  books  have  not 
been  wilfully  and  designedly  corrupted.  But,  to  be  more 
particular,  we  may  remark, 

1.  That  there  is  no  proof  or  vestige  whatever  of  such  pre- 
tended alteration. 

The  Jews  have  in  every  age  regarded  the  Pentateuch  as  the 
genuine  and  uncorrupted  work  of  one  single  person,  and  have 
equally  respected  every  part  of  it.  Indeed,  if  they  had  mutilated 
or  corrupted  these  writings,  they  would  doubtless  have  expunged 
from  them 'every  relation  of  facts  and  events,  that  militated 
against  the  honour  and  credit  of  their  nation.  Besides,  when 
could  such  an  alteration  or  corruption  have  been  executed  !  It 
was  not  possible,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Moses,  for  the  memory 
of  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  was  too  recent  for 
any  one  to  venture  upon  any  corruption  or  alteration,  which  pub- 
lic notoriety  would  have  contradicted.  The  Pentateuch,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  been  altered  or  corrupted  so  long  as  Joshua 
and  that  generation  lived,  who  were  zealous  for  the  worship  of 
the  true  God.  (Josh.  xxiv.  31.)  From  that  time  to  the  age  of 
Samuel,  the  Israelites  were  under  the  direction  of  civil  governors 
or  judges,  who  braved  every  danger  in  defence  of  the  form  of  go- 
vernment established  in  the  sacred  books. 

Further,  if  they  had  wilfully  corrupted  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  before  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  pro- 
phets who  flourished  from  Samuel  to  Malachi,  and  who  were 
neither  slow  nor  timid  in  reproving  the  sins  both  of  rulers  and 
subjects,  would  not  have  passed  over  so  heinous  an  olfence  in 
silence.  After  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  at  least,  the  boo]«5 
of  Moses  were  kept  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the  rivalry 
that  continued  to  subsist  between  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  any  corruption  or  alteration ; 
for  it  could  not  have  been  attempted  in  either  kingdom  without 
opposition  and  detection  fi-om  the  other,  of  wliich  some  notice 
must  have  been  taken  in  their  historical  books.  Besides,  if  the 
Old  Testament  had  been  corrupted  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  the  Jews  could  not  have  passed  without  cen- 
surefrom  them,  who  rebuked  their  hypocrisy,  incredulity,  and 
wickedness  with  so  much  severity.  If  there  had  been  any  altera- 
tion or  corruption,  it  must  have  been  the  work  either  of  07ie  or 
of  many  persons.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that  any  one  person 
could  do  it,  without  being  exposed  :  nor  that  any  one  could  l^ave 
vanity  enough  to  expect  success  in  an  attempt  to  alter  facts  in  a 
book  so  universally  read  and  so  much  esteemed.  The  unity  of 
design,  the  correspondence  of  sentiment,  and  the  uniform  refer- 
ence to  the  same  facts,  which  are  observable  throughout  the 
Old  Testament,  forbid  us  to  imagine  that  many  were  united  in 
corrupting  or  altering  any  part  of  it.     In  a  word,  no  man  of 

4 — Bi.  Simpson's  Internal  Evidences,  pp.  160—165.  Hales's  Analysis  of 
Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  pp.  687—692.  Slosch,  de  Canone,  p.  89.  Pictet, 
Theologie  Chr^tienne,  tome  i.  p.  83.  Ernesti  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pars.  iii.  pp. 
147.  et  seq.  See  also  a  very  copious  discussion  of  the  Evidences  for  the 
Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  in  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament,  Edinburgh,  1821.  8vo. 
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number  of  men  could  mnkc  an  attempt  of  this  kind  without  being 
exposed.  Nor  is  it  rational  to  suppose,  that  any  man  or  number 
of  men  could  have  cajjacity  comiietent  to  cll'ect  such  a  design, 
who  would  not  also  have  had  the  sense  to  observe  the  necessity 
of  makins?  it  more  agreeable  to  the  natural  tempers  of  mankind, 
in  ordiT  that  it  might  obtain  credit  in  the  world. 

Again,  if  the  Old  Testament  had  been  mutilated  or  corrupted 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  out  of  malice  to  the  Christians,  and 
in  order  to  deprive  them  of  arguments  and  evidences  for  proving 
their  religion,  the  Jews  would  unquestionably  have  expunged  or 
falsified  those  memorable  prophecies  concerning  Christ  which 
were  so  irrefragably  cited  both  by  him  and  by  his  apostles.  But 
no  such  obliteration  or  alteration  has  ever  been  made ;  on  the 
contrary,  those  very  jjassages  have  continued  in  their  original 
purity,  and  are  sometimts  more  express  in  the  original  Hebrew 
text  than  in  the  common  translation. 

2.  In  fi'ct,  neither  brfure  mrr  after  the  time  of  Christ,  could 
the  Jews  corrupt  ur  fil-sifi/  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ,-  for, 

['•]  J^ijore  that  event,  the  regard  which  was  paid  to  them 
by  the,  .lews,  especially  to  the  law,  would  render  any  forgery 
or  material  change  in  their  contents  impossible. 

The  law  having  been  the  deed  by  which  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  divided  among  the  Israelites,  it  is  improbable  that  this  peo- 
ple, who  possessed  that  land,  would  sufler  it  to  be  altered  or 
falsified.  The  distinction  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their  sepa- 
rate interests,  made  it  more  difficult  to  alter  their  law  than  that 
of  other  nations  less  jealous  than  the  Jews.  Further,  at  certain 
stated  seasons,  the  law  was  publicly  read  before  all  the  people 
of  Israel ;'  and  it  was  appointed  to  be  kept  in  the  ark,  for  a  con- 
stant memorial  against  those  who  transgressed  it.^  Their  king 
was  required  to  ivrite  him  a  copij  of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of 
that  which  is  before  the  priests  the  Levites,  and  to  read 
therein  all  the  days  of  his  life  ;^  their  priests  also  were  com- 
manded to  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes,  -which 
the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them  by  the  hand  of  JMoses  ;^  and  pa- 
rents were  charged  not  only  to  make  it  familiar  to  themselves, 
but  also  to  teach  it  diligently  to  their  children  \^  besides  which, 
a  severe  prohibition  was  annexed,  against  either  making  any 
addition  to  or  diminution  from  the  law.s  Now  such  precepts  as 
these  could  not  have  been  given  by  an  impostor  who  was  adding 
to  it,  and  who  would  wish  men  to  forget  rather  than  enjoin 
them  to  remember  it  ;  for,  as  all  the  people  were  obliged  to  know 
and  observe  the  law  under  severe  penalties,  they  were  in  a  man- 
ner the  trustees  and  guardians  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  priests 
and  Levites.  The  people  who  were  to  teach  their  children, 
must  have  had  copies  of  it ;  the  priests  and  Levites  must  have 
had  copies  of  it ;  and  the  magistrates  must  have  had  copies  of 
it,  as  being  the  law  of  the  land.  Further,  after  the  people  were 
divided  into  two  kingdoms,  both  the  people  of  Israel  and  those 
of  Judah  still  retained  the  same  book  of  the  law  ;  and  the  rivalry 
or  enmity,  that  subsisted  between  the  two  kingdoms,  prevented 
either  of  them  from  altering  or  adding  to  the  law.  After  the 
Israelites  were  cawried  captives  into  Assyria,  other  nations  were 
placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  in  their  stead  ;  and  the  Samari- 
tans received  the  Pentateuch,  either  from  the  priest  who  was 
sent  by  order  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  instruct  them  in  the 
manner  of  the  God  of  the  land,^  or  several  years  aftenvards 
from  the  hands  of  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Joiada  the  high-priest, 
who  was  expelled  from  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah,  for  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  governor  of  Samaria ;  and  who 
was  constituted,  by  Sanballat,  the  first  high-priest  of  the  temple 
at  Samaria.8  Now,  by  one  or  both  of  these  means  the  Samari- 
tans had  the  Pentateuch  as  well  as  the  Jews  ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  in  the  old  Hebrew 
or  Phenician  characters,  in  which  it  remains  to  this  day  :  whereas 
the  Jewish  copy  was  changed  into  Chaldce  characters  (in  which 
it  also  remains  to  this  day),  which  were  fairer  and  clearer  than 
the  Hebrew,  the  Jews  having  learned  the  Chaldee  language 
during  their  seventy  years  abode  at  Babylon.  The  jeak)usy  and 
hatred,  which  subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  made 
it  impracticable  for  either  nation  to  corrupt  or  alter  the  text  in 
any  thing  of  consequence  without  certain  discovery  :  and  the 
general  agreement  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copies 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  are  now  extant,  is  such,  as  plainly 
demonstrates  that  the  copies  were  originally  the  same.  Nor  can 
any  better  evidence  be  desired,  that  the  Jewish  Bibles  have  not 
been  corrupted  or  interpolated,  than  this  very  book  of  the  Sama- 

«  Deut.  xxxi.  9—13.  Josh.  viii.  34,  35.   Neh.  viii.  1—5. 
«  Deut.  xxxi.  26.  »  Deut.  xvii.  18,  19.  *  Levit  x.  11. 

•  Deut.  vi.  7.  •  Deut.  iv.  2.  xii.  32.  '  2 Kings  acvii.  27. 

>  Neh.  xiii.  28.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.  8.  Bp.  Newton's  Works, 
vol.  i  p.  23. 


ritans ;  which,  after  more  than  two  thousand  years  discord  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  varies  as  little  from  the  other  as  any 
classic  author  in  less  tract  of  time  has  disagreed  from  itself  by 
the  unavoidable  slips  and  mistakes  of  so  many  trail scriliers." 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Balnli)nish  captivity, 
the  book  of  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  were  publicly  read  in  their 
synagogues  every  Sabbath  day  ;"  which  wAs  an  excellent  method 
of  securing  their  puritj',  as  well  as  of  enforcing  the  observation 
of  the  law.  The  Chaldee  paraphrases  and  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  which  were  afterwards  made, 
were  so  many  additional  securities.  To  these  facts  we  may 
add,  that  the  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their  sacred  writings  is 
another  guarantee  for  their  integrity  :  so  great  indeed  was  that 
reverence,  tliat,  according  to  the  statements  of  Philo  and  Jose- 
phus," they  would  sufler  any  torments,  and  even  death  itself, 
rather  than  change  a  single  point  or  iota  of  the  Scriptures.  A 
law  was  also  enacted  by  them,  which  denounced  him  to  be  guilty 
of  inexpiable  sin,  who  should  presume  to  make  the  slightest 
possible  alteration  in  their  sacred  books.  The  Jewish  doctors, 
fearing  to  add  any  thing  to  the  law,  passed  their  own  notions  as 
traditions  or  explanations  of  it ;  and  both  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles  accused  the  Jews  of  entertaining  a  prejudiced  regard 
for  those  traditions,  but  they  never  charged  them  with  falsifying 
or  corrupting  the  Scriptures  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  Christ 
urged  them  to  search  the  Scriptures ;^^  which  he  doubtless 
would  have  said  with  some  caution  if  they  had  been  falsified  or 
corrupted  :  and  he  not  only  refers  to  the  Scriptures  in  general, 
but  appeals  directly  to  the  writings  of  Moses.'^  It  is  also  known, 
that  during  the  time  of  Christ  the  Jews  were  divided  into  various 
sects  and  parties,  each  of  whom  watched  over  the  others  with 
the  greatest  jealousy,  so  as  to  render  any  attempt  at  such  falsifi- 
cation or  corruption  utterly  impracticable.  Since,  then,  the  Jews 
could  not  falsify  or  corrupt  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  before  the 
advent  of  Christ, 

[ii.]  So  neither  have  these  writings  been  falsified  or  cor- 
rupted after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

For,  since  that  event,  the  Old  Testament  has  been  held  in 
high  esteem  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  The  Jews  also  fre- 
quently suffered  martyrdom  for  their  Scriptures,  which  they 
would  not  have  done,  had  they  suspected  them  to  have  been 
corrupted  or  altered.  Besides,  the  Jews  and  Christians  were  a 
mutual  guard  upon  each  other,  which  must  have  rendered  any 
material  corruption  impossible,  if  it  had  been  attempted  ;  for  if 
such  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Jews,  they  would  have 
been  detected  by  the  Christians.  The  accomplishment  of  such 
a  design,  indeed,  would  have  been  impracticable,  from  the  moral 
impossibility  of  the  Jews  (who  were  dispersed  in  every  country 
of  the  then  known  world)  being  able  to  collect  all  the  then  ex- 
isting copies  with  the  intention  of  corrupting  or  falsifying  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  any  such  attempt  had  been  made  by  the 
Christians,  it  would  assuredly  have  been  detected  by  the  Jews ; 
nor  could  any  such  attempt  have  been  made  by  any  other  man 
or  body  of  men,  without  exposure  both  by  Jews  and  Christians, 

3.  The  admirable  asreement  of  all  the  ancient  paraphrases 
and  versions,^^  and  of  the  writings  of  Josephus,  with  the 

9  Dr.  Bentley's  Remarks  on  Freethinking,  part  i.  remark  27.  (vol.  v.  p. 
144.  of  B]).  Randolph's  Enchiridion  Theologicuin,  8vo.    Oxford,  1792.) 

10  Acts  xiii.  14,  15.  27.  Luke  iv.  17—20. 

>>  Philo,  apud  Euseb.  de  Praep.  Evang.  lib.  viii.  c.  2.  Josephus  contra 
Apion.  lil),  i.  §  8. 

■»  John  V.  39.  >»  John  v.  46,  47. 

'*  The  Old  Testament  has  been  translated  into  a  great  number  of  lan- 
guages ;  but  the  only  versions,  to  which  we  shall  now  advert,  are  those 
which  were  made  either  previously  to  the  Christian  ffira,  or  very  shortly 
after  its  commencement.  At  that  period,  almost  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Law  had  been  translated  into  Chaldeei  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  in  the  East, 
with  whom  the  original  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  language ;  the 
whole  had  been  rendered  into  Greek  (two  hundred  and  eighty-two  years 
before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ)  for  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  were 
still  less  accjuainted  with  Hebrew;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  first,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  into 
Syriac,  for  the  Syrian  Christians.  These  three  versions  have  been  pre- 
served to  our  time  :  numerous  manuscript  copies  and  printed  editions  of 
them  are  extant ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  differences, 
they  represent  to  us  the  same  text,  the  same  books,  the  same  predictions, 
and  the  same  phrases.  Now  this  agreement  is  not  the  result  of  any  design 
on  the  part  of^tlie  translators,  or  of  any  fraud  on  the  part  of  learned  men. 
These  three  sister  versions,  having  once  issued  from  their  common  parent, 
have  been  for  ever  separated  by  events  and  by  a  rivalship  which  still  sub 
sists.  The  Chaldee  version,  which  was  carefully  preserved  and  consulted 
by  the  Hebrews,  remained  unknown  to  Christians  during  tlie  early  ages  of 
the  church,  and  has  been  in  their  hands  only  for  two  or  three  centuries. 
The  Christians  of  Syria  knew  as  httle  of  the  Greek  version,  as  the  Greeks 
did  of  the  Syriac  :  and  the  Greek  version, — which  was  diffused  through- 
out the  West,  and  translated  in  its  turn  into  Latin,  and  which,  under  this 
second  form,  became  the  object  of  exclusive  respect  in  the  Romish 
Church, — could  not  borrow  any  thing  from  the  other  versions,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  were  utterly  ignorant.  The 
agreement,  therefore,  of  these  three  witnesses,  is  so  much  the  more 
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Old  Testament  as  it  is  now  extant,  together  with  the  quota- 
tions wliich  are  made  from  it  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
the  writings  of  all  ages  to  the  present  time,  forbid  us  to  in- 
dulo-e  any  suspicion  of  any  material  corruption  in  the  books 
of  tlie  Old  Testament ;  and  give  us  every  possible  evidence 
of  which  a  subject  of  this  kind  is  capable,  that  these  books 
are  now  in  our  hands  genuine  and  unadulterated. 

4.  Lastly,  the  Agreement  of  all  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Old 
Testament  (amounting  to  nearly  eleven  hundred  and  fifty), 
which  are  known  to  be  extant,  is  a  clear  proof  of  its  uncor- 
rupted  preservation. 

These  manuscripts,  indeed,  are  not  all  entire  ;  some  contain 
one  part  and  some  another.i  But  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  every  manuscript,  whether  in  the  original  Hebrew,  or  in  any 
ancient  version  or  paraphrase,  should  or  could  be  designedly 
altered  or  falsified  in  the  same  passages,  without  detection  either 
by  Jews  or  Christians.  The  manuscripts  now  extant  are,  con- 
fessedly, hable  to  errors  and  mistakes  from  the  carelessness,  negli- 
gence, or  inaccuracy  of  copyists  :  but  they  are  not  all  uniformly 
incorrect  throughout,  nor  in  the  same  words  or  pastiages ;  but 
what  is  incorrect  in  one  place  is  correct  in  another.  Although 
the  various  readings,  which  have  been  discovered  by  learned 
men,  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  collation  of  every 
known  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  amount  to  many 
thousands,  yet  these  differences  are  of  so  little  real  moment,  that 
their  laborious  collations  afford  us  scarcely  any  opportunities  of 
correcting  the  sacred  text  in  important  passages.  So  far,  how- 
ever, are  these  extensive  and  profound  researches  from  being 
either  trivial  or  nugatory,  that  we  have,  in  fact,  derived  from  them 
the  greatest  advantage  which  could  have  been  wished  for  by  any 
real  friend  of  revealed  religion  ;  namely,  the  certain  knowledge 
of  the  agreement  of  the  copies  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  now 
extant  in  their  original  language,  with  each  other,  and  with  our 
Bibles.2 

11.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  integrity 
AND  UNCORRUPTNEss  OF  THE  New  Testament  in  any  thing 
material.  The  testimonies,  adduced  in  the  preceding  section 
in  behalf  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  applicable  to  show  that 
it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  and  uncorrupted.  But,  to 
be  more  particular,  we  remark, 

1.  That  the  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  is  manifest,  from  their  coritents  ; 

For,  so  early  as  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  sera, 
we  find  the  very  same  facts,  and  the  very  same  doctrines,  uni- 
versally received  by  the  Christians,  which  we  of  the  present 
day  believe  on  the  credit  of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  Because  an  universal  corruption  of  those  writings  was  both 
impossible  and  impracticable,  nor  can  the  least  vestige  of  such  a 
corruption  be  found  in  history. 

[i.]  They  could  not  be  corrupted  during  the  lives  of  their 
authors  ;  and  before  their  death  copies  were  dispersed  among  the 
different  communities  of  Christians,  who  were  scattered  through- 
out the  then  known  world.  Within  twenty  years  after  the 
ascension,  churches  were  formed  in  the  ■  principal  cities  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  and  in  all  these  churches  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  especially  the  four  Gospels,  were  read  as  a  part  of 
their  public  worship,  just  as  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets were  read  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.^  Nor  would  the  use 
of  them  be  confined  to  public  worship  ;  for  these  books  were 
not,  like  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  locked  up  from  the  perusal  of  the 
pubUc,  but  were  exposed  to  public  investigation.  When  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  first  published  to  the  world, 
the  Christians  would  naturally  entertain  the  highest  esteem  and 
reverence  for  writings  that  delivered  an  autlientic  and  inspired 
history  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  would  be 
desirous  of  possessing  such  an  invaluable  treasure.     Hence,  as 

remarkable,  as  they  never  could  have  heard,  that  these  versions  belonged 
to  rival  and  hostile  churches,  and  were  tlie  work  of  inveterate  eneaiies,  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christians,  of  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine, and  Alexandrian  .lews.  Tliey  do,  however,  agree  together.  There- 
fore they  give  us,  with  certainty,  the  ancient  and  true  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  precisely  as  it  was  extant  before  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Cellurier,  de  I'Origine  Authentique  et  Divine  de  I'Ancien  Testament,  pp. 
148—151.  .  y  i-f 

'  See  an  account  of  tlie  principal  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
infra,  Script.  Crit.  part  i.  chap.  iii.  sect.  i.  and  sect  ii.  §§  2,  3. ;  and  for  the 
chief  critical  editions,  see  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
chap.  i.  sect.  i. 

«  Bp.  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  13. 

a  X)t.  Lardner  has  collected  numerous  instances  in  the  second  part  of 
his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  ;  references  to  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  general  index  to  his  works,  article  Scriptures.  See  particularly 
the  testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  Augustine. 


we  learn  from  unquestionable  authority,  copies  were  multiplied 
and  disseminated  as  rapidly  as  the  boundaries  of  the  church  in- 
creased ;  and  translations  were  made  into  as  many  languages 
as  were  spoken  by  its  professors,  some  of  which  remain  to  this 
day  ;  so  that  it  would  very  soon  be  rendered  absolutely  impossi- 
ble to  corrupt  these  books  in  any  one  important  word  or  phrase. 
Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  (without  violating  all  probability) 
that  all  Christians  should  agree  in  a  design  of  changing  or  cor- 
rupting the  original  books  ;  and  if  some  only  should  make  the 
attempt,  the  uncorrupted  copies  would  still  remain  to  detect 
them.  And  supposing  there  was  some  error  in  one  translation 
or  copy,  or  something  changed,  added,  or  taken  away  ;  yet  there 
were  many  other  copies  and  other  translations,  by  the  help  of 
which  the  neglect  or  fraud  might  be  or  would  be  corrected. 

[ii.]  Further,  as  these  books  could  not  be  corrupted  during 
the  lives  of  their  respective  authors,  and  while  a  great  number 
of  witnesses  was  alive  to  attest  the  facts  which  they  record  ;  so 
neither  could  any  material  alteration  take  place  after  their 
decease,  without  being  detected  while  the  original  manuscripts 
were  preserved  in  the  churches.  The  Christians  who  were  in- 
structed by  the  apostles  or  by  their  immediate  successors,  tra- 
velled into  all  parts  of  the  world,  carrying  with  them  copies  of 
their  writings ;  from  which  other  copies  were  multiplied  and 
preserved.  Now  (as  we  have  already  seen)^  we  have  an  un- 
broken series  of  testimonies  for  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  New  Testament,  which  can  be  traced  backwards, 
from  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  sera  to  the  very  time 
of  the  apostles  ;  and  these  very  testimonies  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  prove  its  uncorrupted  preservation.  Moreover,  harmonies 
of  the  four  Gospels  were  anciently  constructed  ;  commentaries 
were  written  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  (many  of  which  are  still  extant),  manuscripts 
were  collated,  and  editions  of  the  New  Testament  were  put  forth. 
These  sacred  records,  being  universally  regarded  as  the  supreme 
standard  of  truth,  were  received  by  every  class  of  Christians  with 
peculiar  respect,  as  being  divine  compositions,  and  possessing  an 
authority  belonging  to  no  other  books.  Wliatever  controversies, 
therefore,  arose  among  different  sects  (and  the, church  was  very 
early  rent  \vith  fierce  contentions  on  doctrinal  points),  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  New  Testament  were  received  and  appealed  to  by  every 
one  of  them,  as  being  conclusive  in  all  matters  of  controversy  ; 
consequently  it  was  morally  impossible,  and  in  itself  impractica- 
ble, that  any  man  or  body  of  men  should  corrupt  or  falsify 
them,  in  any  fundamental  article,  should  foist  into  them  a  single 
expression  to  favour  their  peculiar  tenets,  or  erase  a  single 
sentence,  without  being  detected  by  thousands.  "  If  one  party 
was  inclined  either  to  omit  what  opposed  their  peculiar  tenets, 
or  to  insert  what  might  afford  them  additional  support,  there 
was  ahvays  some  other  party  both  ready  and  willing  to  detect 
the  fraud.  And  even  if  they  persevered  in  altering  their  o-wn 
manuscripts,  they  had  not  the  power  of  altering  the  manuscripts 
in  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  Though  the  corruption  there- 
fore might  be  partial,  it  could  not  become  general.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  the  books  which  compose  the  Greek  Testament 
have  been  transcribed,  beyond  all  comparison,  more  frequently 
than  the  works  of  any  other  Greek  author.  And  it  is  evident 
that  the  difficulty  of  corrupting  the  Greek  manuscripts  must 
have  increased  with  every  increase  in  their  number.  Though 
it  cannot  be  denied,  therefore,  that  there  is  stronger  temptation 
to  alter  a  work  which  relates  to  doctrines,  than  to  alter  a  work 
which  relates  to  matters  indifferent,  the  impediments  to  the  al- 
teration of  the  Greek  manuscripts  were  still  more  powerful  than 
the  temptation.  The  Gospels,  which  were  written  in  different 
places,  and  the  Epistles,  which  Were  addressed  to  different  com- 
munities, were  multiplied  in  copies,  dispersed  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy.  Under  such  circum- 
startces  a  general  corruption  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  was  a 
thing  impossible,  for  it  could  not  have  been  effected  without  a 
union  of  sentiment,  which  never  existed,  nor  without  a  general 
combination,  which  could  not  have  been  formed,  before  Chris- 
tianity had  received  a  civil  establishment.  But  if  such  a  com- 
bination had  been  practicable,  it  could  not  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  without  becoming  a  matter  of  general  notoriety.  And 
ecclesiastical  historians  are  sileiit  on  such  a  combination.  The 
silence  of  history  is  indeed  no  argument  against  the  truth  of  a 
fact  established  by  induction,  if  the  fact  was  such  that  it  could 
■not  be  generally  known.  But  the  silence  of  history  is  important 
in  reference  to  a  fact,  which,  if  it  ever  existed,  must  have  been  ■ 
a  subject  of  general  notoriety.  Whatever  corruptions  therefore 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  those  corrup- 

«  See  pp.  41—46.  supra. 
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tions  must  have  been  confined  to  a  few,  and  could  not,  by  any 
possibility,  have  been  extended  to  them  all."'  Indeed,  though 
all  the  Christian  doctors,  who  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
world,  should  have  conspired  to  corrupt  the  New  Testament,  yet 
the  people  would  never  have  consented  to  it;  and  if  even  both 
teachers  and  people  had  been  disposed  to  have  committed  such 
a  fraud,  most  unquestionably  their  adversaries  would  not  fail  to 
have  reproached  them  with  it.  The  Jews  and  heathens,  whose 
only  aim  was  to  decry  and  put  down  their  religion,  would  never 
have  concealed  it.  Cclsus,  Porphyry,  Julian,  and  other  acute 
enemies  of  the  Christians,  would  have  derived  some  advantage 
from  such  corruption.  In  a  word,  even  though  the  silence  of 
their  adversaries  had  favoured  so  strange  an  enterprise,  yet  the 
dilferent  parties  and  various  heresies,  which  soon  after  sprang 
up  among  Christians,  were  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  it.  In- 
deed, if  any  material  alteration  had  been  attempted  by  the  or- 
thodox, it  would  have  been  detected  by  the  heretics  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  if  a  heretic  had  inserted,  altered,  or  falsified  any 
thing,  he  would  have  been  exposed  by  the  orthodox,  or  by  other 
heretics.  It  is  well  known  that  a  division  commenced  in  the 
fourth  century,  between  the  eastern  and  western  churches, 
which,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  became  irrecon- 
cileable,  and  subsists  to  the  present  day.  Now  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  alter  all  the  copies  in  the  eastern  empire  ; 
and  if  it  had  been  possible  in  the  east,  the  copies  in  the  west 
would  have  detected  the  alteration.  But,  in  fact,  both  the  eastern 
and  western  copies  agree,  which  could  not  be  expected  if  either 
of  them  was  altered  or  falsified. 

3.  The  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  New  Testament 
is  further  evident, /ro/n  ike  Agreement  of  all  the  Manuscripts. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  extant, 
are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  shigle  classic  author 
whomsoever  :  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  were  collated 
"by  Griesbach,  for  his  oelebrated  critical  edition.  These  manu- 
scripts, it  is  true,  are  not  all  entire :  most  of  them  contain  only 
the  Gospels  ;  others,  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Epistles ;  and  a  few  contain  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of 
John.  But  they  were  all  written  in  very  different  and  distant 
parts  of  the  world  ;  several  of  them  are  upwards  of  twelve  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  give  us  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
all  essential  points,  perfectly  accordant  with  each  other,  as  any 
person  may  readily  ascertain  by  examining  the  critical  editions 
published  by  Mill,  Kuster,  Bengcl,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach.2 
The  thirty  tliousa?ul  various  readings,  which  are  said  to  be  found 
in  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  the  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  which  Griesbach's  edition  is  said  to  contain,  in 
no  degree  whatever  affect  the  general  credit  and  integrity  of  the 
text.  In  fact,  the  more  copies  are  multiplied,  and  the  more  nu- 
merous are  the  transcripts  and  translations  from  the  original,  the 
more  likely  is  it,  that  the  genuine  text  and  the  true  original 
reading  will  be  investigated  and  ascertained.  The  most  correct 
and  accurate  ancient  classics  now  extant,  arc  those  of  which  we 
have  the  greatest  number  of  manuscripts ;  and  the  most  </c'- 
f)raved,  mutilated,  and  inaccurate  editions  of  the  old  writers  are 
those  of  which  we  have  the  fewest  manuscripts,  and  perhaps 
only  a  single  manuscript  extant.  Such  are  Athenajus,  Clemens 
Romanus,  Hesychius,  and  Photius.  But  of  this  formidable  mass 
of  various  readings,  which  have  been  collected  by  the  diligence 
of  collators,  not  one-tenth — nay,  not  one  hundrcth-part, — cither 
makes  or  can  make  any  perceptible,  or  at  least  any  material,  al- 
teration in  the  sense  in  any  modern  version.  They  consist  al- 
most wholly  of  palpable  errors  in  transcription,  grammatical  and 
verbal  dillercnccs,  such  as  the  insertion  or  omission  of  an  article, 
the  substitution  of  a  word  for  its  equivalent,  and  the  transposition 
of  a  word  or  two  in  a  sentence.  Even  the  few  that  do  change 
the  sense,  affect  it  only  in  passages  relating  to  unimportant,  his- 
torical, and  geographical  circumstances,  or  other  collateral  mat- 
ters ;  and  the  still  smaller  number  that  make  any  alteration  in 
things  of  consequence,  do  not  on  that  account  place  us  in  any 
absolute  uncertainty.  For,  either  the  true  reading  may  be  dis- 
covered by  collating  the  other  manuscripts,  versions,  and  quota- 
tions found  in  the  works  of  the  ancients  ;  or,  should  these  fail  to 
give  us  the  requisite  information,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the 
doctrine  in  question  from  other  undisputed  passages  of  Holy 
Writ.  This  observation  particularly  applies  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Trinity  ;  which  some  per- 
sons of  late  years  have  attempted  to  expunge  from  the  New  Tes- 

»  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  pp.  10,  11. 

'  See  an  account  of  the  principal  manuscripts  of  the  New  TeMament, 
infra.  Part  I.  Chap.  lU.  Sect.  n.  §4.,  and  of  the  critical  edition,  above  men- 
tioned in  the  BibliograpUical  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.  Part.  1.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  lU. 


tamcnt,  because  a  few  controverted  passages  have  been  cited  in 
proof  of  them ;  but  these  doctrines  are  written,  as  with  a  sun- 
beam, in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  The  very  ivorst 
manuscri/H  extant  -would  not  pervert  one  article  of  our  faith, 
or  destroy  one  moral  precept,  not  elsewhere  given  in  the  most 
ejplicit  terms.  All  the  omissions  of  the  ancient  manuscripts 
put  together  could  not  countenance  the  omission  of  one  essential 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  relating  cither  to  faith  or  morals ;  and  all 
the  additions,  countenanced  by  the  whole  mass  of  manuscripts 
already  collated,  do  not  introduce  a  single  point  essential  either 
to  faith  or  manners  beyond  what  may  be  found  in  the  Complu- 
tensian  or  Elzevir  editions.  And,  though  for  the  beauty,  em- 
phasis, and  critical  perfection  of  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament, 
a  new  edition,  formed  on  Gricsbach's  plan,  is  desirable  ;  yet  from 
such  a  one  infidelity  can  expect  no  help,  false  doctrine  no  sup- 
port, and  even  true  religion  no  accession  to  its  excellence, — as 
indeed  it  needs  none.  Tiie  general  uniformity,  therefore,  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  winch  are  dispersed  through 
all  the  countries  in  the  known  world,  and  in  so  great  a  variety 
of  languages,  is  truly  astonishing,  and  demonstrates  both  the 
veneration  in  which  the  Scriptures  have  uniformly  been  held, 
and  the  singular  care  which  was  taken  in  transcribing  them  ;  and 
so  far  are  the  various  readings  contained  in  these  manuscripts 
from  being  hostile  to  the  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  (as  some  sceptics  have  boldly  affirmed, 
and  some  timid  Christians  have  apprehended,)  that  they  afford 
us,  on  the  contrary,  an  additional  and  most  convincing  proof 
that  they  exist  at  present,  in  all  essential  points,  precisely  the 
same  as  they  were  when  they  left  the  hands  of  their  authors. 

The  existence  of  various  readings  affords  no  just  inference 
against  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  prophets  and  apostles. 
"  We  all  distinguish  between  the  substance  and  the  circum- 
stances of  a  work,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  draw  with  ac- 
curacy the  line  between  the  one  and  the  other.  No  one  doubts 
that  he  possesses,  in  general,  the  sense  of  a  valuable  author, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  because  of  some  defects  or  interpo- 
lations in  the  copy,  or  because  he  may  be  uncertain  respecting 
the  true  reading  in  some  inconsiderable  passage.  The  narrative 
of  an  historian,  and  the  deposition  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, may  impress  the  mind  as  true,  notwithstanding  they  con- 
tain some  mistakes  and  inconsistencies.  I  do  not  know  why  a 
degree  of  precision  should  be  deemed  requisite  for  a  divine  com- 
munication, which  is  not  thought  necessary  for  human  testimony  ; 
or  why  a  standing  miracle  should  be  wrought  to  prevent  acci- 
dents happening  to  a  sacred  book,  which  are  never  supposed  to 
aflect  the  credit  or  utility  of  profane  writings."^ 

4.  The  last  testimony,  to  be  adduced  for  the  integrity  and 
iiicorruptness  of  the  New  Testament,  is  furnished  by  the 
agreement  of  the  Ancient  Versions  and  Quotations  from  it, 
which  are  made  in  the  xjuritings  of  the  Christians  of  the  first 
three  centuries,  and  in  those  of  ike  succeeding  fathers  of  tlie 
church. 

The  testimony  of  Vehsioxs,  and  the  evidence  of  the  fathers 
and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  have  already  been  noticed  sis  a 
proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment/" The  QuOTATioxs  from  the  New  Testament  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  are  so  numerous,  that  (as  it  has  been  fre- 
<iucntly  observed)  the  whole  body  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
might  be  compiled  from  the  various  passages  dispersed  in  their 
commentaries  and  other  writings.  And  though  these  citations 
were,  in  many  instances,  made  from  memory,  yet,  being  always 
made  with  due  attention  to  the  sense  and  meaning,  and  most 
comnwnly  with  regard  to  the  words  as  well  as  to  the  order  of 
the  v*'ords,  they  correspond  with  the  original  records  from  which 
they  were  extracted  : — an  irrefragable  argument  this,  of  the  purity 
and  integrity  with  which  the  New  Testament  has  been  pre- 
served. The  idle  objection,  therefore,  to  the  incorruptness  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  some  opposers  of  divine  revelation  have 
endeavoured  to  raise,  on  an  alleged  alteration  of  the  Gospels  in 
the  fourth  century  by  order  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  falls  com^ 
pletely  to  the  ground  for  want  of  proof.-'     Nor  do  we  hazard  too 

»  Uev.  K.  Burnside's  "  Religion  of  Mankind,  a  Series  of  Essays,"  vol.  i. 
p.  3--7.  «  See  pp.  40— 4o.  i3.  supra. 

»  The  objpction  above  alluded  to  is  founded  on  the  following  passage,  oc- 
ciirrins  in  the  Chronicle  of  Victor  Tununensis,  an  African  bishop,  who 
tlourislied  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  "Messala  V.  C.  Coss. 
Conslaiitinopoli,  jubente  Anastasio  Imperatore,  sancta  evangelia,  tamquam 
ah  idiotis  fvangelistis  composita.  reprehendunlur  et  emendantur."  (Vict. 
Tun.  Cliron.  p.  6.  apud  Scalig.  Thes.  Temp.)  i.  e.  In  the  consulship  a/  Mes- 
sala (A.  D.  506.),  at  Constantinople,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Anastasius, 
the  holy  Gospels,  as  being  composed  by  illiterate  evangelists,  are  censured 
and  corrected.  On  the  objection  to  the  integrity  of  the  Gospels,  which  has 
been  aiieinpted  to  be  founded  on  this  passage,  we  may  remarlc,  ia  addition 
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much  in  sayingr,  that  if  all  the  ancient  writings  new  extant  in 
Europe  were  collected  together,  the  bulk  of  them  would  by  no 
means  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  quotations  taken  from  the 
New  Testament  alone  ;  so  that  a  man  might,  with  more  sem- 
blance of  reason,  dispute  whether  the  writings  ascribed  to  Ho- 
mer, Demosthenes,  Virgil,  or  Cajsar,  are  in  the  main  such  as 
they  left  them,  than  he  could  question  whether  those  of  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke,  John,  Peter,  James,  and  Paul,  are  really  their 
productions.' 

III.  Although  we  thus  have  every  possible  evidence  that 
can  be  reasonably  desired  ;  yet,  as  there  are  some  books  cited 
or  referred  to  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  are  not 
now  extant,  it  has  been  objected  that  some  of  those  books 
are  now  wanting,  which  once  were  constituent  parts  of  the 
Scriptures.  A  little  consideration  will  suffice  to  show  that 
this  objection  is  utterly  destitute  of  foundation,  and  that  none 
of  the  writings  which  are  accounted  sacred  by  the  Jew^  and 
Christians  (and  which  claim  to  be  received  as  inspired 
writings)  ever  were  or  could  be  lost ;  and,  consequently, 
that  no  sacred  or  inspired  writing  is  now  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  canon  of  Scripture. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe,  that  it  seems  very 
unsuitable  to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  Divine  Providence,  to 
suffer  a  book  written  under  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  be  lost. 

It  seems  to  be  no  small  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine 
Being,  to  say,  that  he  first  influenced  the  writing  of  a  set  of 
books,  (that  is,  by  his  own  extraordinary  impressions  on  men's 
minds  caused  them  to  be  written,)  and  afterwards  permitted 
them  by  chance,  or  the  negligence  of  men,  to  be  irrecoverably 
lost.  If  they  were  not  serviceable  to  instruct  and  direct  man- 
kind in  the  methods  of  attaining  the  great  ends  of  being,  why 
were  they  at  first  given  ]  If  they  were,  it  seems  hard  to  imagine 
that  the  same  kind  Providence  which  gave  them  would  again 
take  them  away.  How  high  such  a  charge  as  this  rises,  both 
against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  may 
easily  be  perceived  by  every  one  who  will  think  impartially  on 
the  matter.  This  argument  becomes  still  more  strong,  when 
we  consider  the  great  care  which  the  Divine  Being  in  all  ages 
took  to  preserve  those  books  which  are  now  received  into  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  when  the  persons  with  whom 
they  were  intrusted  were  under  circumstances,  in  which,  with- 
out the  influence  of  Heaven,  it  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  have  preserved  them.  To  instance  only 
that  one  time  when  the  Jews  were  under  the  tyranny  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,^  when  although  that  monster  of  iniquity 
laid  their  temple  and  their  city  waste,  destroyed  all  the  sacred 
books  he  could  meet  with,  and  at  length  published  a  decree,  that 
all  those  should  suffer  immediately  death  who  did  not  resign 
their  copies,  yet  was  the  sacred  volume  safely  preserved,  and 
care  was  taken  of  it  by  its  author. 

2.  The  zeal  of  the  faithful  at  all  times  for  their  sacred 
books  was  such,  as  would  be  a  very  effectual  means  to  se- 
cure them  from  perishing. 

This  is  well  known  both  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  ;  and 
indeed  no  less  can  be  reasonably  imagined  of  those,  who  looked 
upon  these  books  as  discovering  the  method  of  obtaining  eternal 
life,  and  that  religion,  for  which  they  willingly  sacrificed  both 
themselves  and  all  they  had.  Hence,  as  under  the  barbarous 
persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Antiochus  just  mentioned,  so  also 
under  the  Christian  persecutions  no  endeavours  were  wanting 
to  extirpate  and  abolish  the  Scriptures.     It  is  evident  that  the 

to  the  observations  already  given,  first,  ttiat,  whatever  tliis  design  upon  the 
Gospels  was,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  put  in  execution  ;  for  if  any 
falsification  of  tliem  had  been  attempted,  what  tumults  would  it  have  raised 
in  the  east,  where  Anastasius  was  universally  Imted  !  It  would,  in  fact, 
have  cost  that  emperor  his  crown  and  his  life.  Secondly,  if  he  had  really 
designed  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  Gospels,  the  historians  of  that  time, 
who  have  not  been  backward  in  relating  his  other  malpractices,  would  not 
fail  to  have  recorded  it  as  a  standing  monument  of  his  infamy.  But  they 
are  totally  silent  concernins;  any  such  attempt.  See  Millii  Prolegomena  ad 
Nov.  Test.  §§  1014,  1015.  (p.'93.  edit.  Kusteri) ;  Dr.  Bentley's  Remarks  on 
Freethinking,  rem.  xxxiii.  (Enchiridion  Theologicum,  vol.  v.  pp.  175 — 18(5.); 
Dr.  Ibbot's  Discourses  at  the  Boyle  Lectures,  vol.  ii  pp.  759,  760.  folio  edit. 

»  Erne.sti,  Inst.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  151 — 156.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo. 
voL.vi.  pp. 650— 672. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  459 — 470.  Stosch,  De  Canone,  pp.  85. 
el  serj.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Lib.  Bibl.  pp.  196 — 193.  Less,  pp.  243 — 
266.  Dr.  Ilarwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  120—126.  Michae- 
lis,  vol.  i.  pp.  23—69.  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  362 — 374.  Dr.  Nares's  Remarks  on  the 
Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  xxix.  xxx.  258,  259.  Dr.  Ry- 
an's Evidences  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Codes,  pp.  152—159.  Abbadie, 
Traiti^  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  45—57.  Vernet, 
Trait6  de  la  Verit6  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  48 — 76.  Dr. 
Bentley's  Remarks  on  Freethinking,  remark  xxxii.  (in  Enchirid.  Theol. 
vol.  V.  pp.  154 — 175.) 

a  Joseph.  Antiq!  Jud.  hb.  xii.  c.  7.    See  also  1  Mace.  i.  56.  67. 


warm  zeal  and  diligent  care  of  the  faithful  preserved  them ;  and 
although  the  emperor  Dioclesian  in  his  imperial  edict,  among 
other  cruelties,  enacted,  that  all  the  sacred  books  should  be  bin-nt 
wherever  they  were  found ;'  yet  as  the  courage  and  resolution 
of  the  Christians  baflfled  and  frustrated  the  design  of  his  rage  in 
all  other  instances,  so  they  frustrated  it  very  remaikably  in  this 
instance.     Nor  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  we  consider, 

3.  That  the  canonical  books,  either  in  the  original  lan- 
guages or  by  means  of  versions,  were  dispersed  into  the 
most  countries,  and  in  the  possession  of  innumerable  persons. 

As  the  truth  of  this  fact  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  two 
preceding  sections  of  this  chapter,  we  are  authorized  to  in- 
fer how  improbable  it  is,  nay,  almost  impossible,  that  any 
book,  so  esteemed  as  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament were  and  still  are,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  and 
which  they  severally  believe  to  be  divinely  inspired,  so  dif- 
fused into  the  most  distant  countries,  the  copies  of  which, 
or  of  translations  from  them,  would  also  be  continually  mul- 
tiplying and  increasing,  could  by  any  accident  or  chance,  by 
any  human  force  or  power,  or  much  less  by  any  careless 
neglect,  be  lost  and  irrecoverably  perish. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  more  particularly 
we  may  observe,  that  what  has  given  credit  to  the  objection, 
that  some  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  are  lost,  is  the 
common  notion,  that  the  books,  so  supposed  to  be  lost,  were 
volumes  of  some  size,  and  all  of  them  indited  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  N  ow,  in  opposition  to  this  erroneous  notion,  it  is  to 
be  considered, 

1.  That  the  Hebrew  word  (-ibd  seppHCR),  which  we  render 
book,  properly  signifies  the  bare  rehearsal  of  any  thing,  or 
any  kind  of  writing,  however  small ;  and  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  JLews  to  call  every  little  memorandum  by  that  name. 

Thus,  what  we  translate  a  bill  of  divorcement  (Deut.  xxiv.  1.) 
is  in  the  original  a  book  of  divorcement ;  and  the  short  account 
of  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  I.)  is  termed  in  the 
Hebrew  idiom  the  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ.  So 
in  Matt.  xix.  7.  and  Mark  x.  4.  it  is  in  the  Greek  a  book  of  di- 
vorcement. In  like  manner,  David's  letter  to  Joab  in  2  Sam. 
xi.  14,  15.  is  a  book  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek ;  as  also  the  king 
of  Syria's  letter  to  the  king  of  Israel,  mentioned  in  2  Kings  v.  .5.' 

2.  That  several  of  these  tracts,  which  are  now  extant, 
were  written,  not  by  persons  pretending  to  any  supernatural 
assistance,  but  by  those  who  were  styled  recorders  or  writers 
of  chronicles,^  an  office  of  great  honour  and  trust,  but  of  a 
diflTerent  kind  from  that  of  the  prophets. 

3.  But,  supposing  that  the  books  in  question  were  written 
by  those  who  were  truly  prophets,  yet  tney  were  not  written 
by  inspiration. 

This  argument  is  forcibly  stated  by  Augustine^  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — "  In  the  histories  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Is- 
rael, several  things  are  mentioned,  which  are  not  there  explained, 
and  are  referred  to  as  contained  in  other  books  which  the  pro- 
phets wrote :  and  sometimes  the  names  of  these  prophets  are 
mentioned ;  and  yet  these  writings  are  not  extant  in  the  canon 
which  the  church  of  God  receives.  The  reason  of  which  I  can 
account  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  supposing,  that  those  very 
persons  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed  those  things  which 
are  of  the  highest  authority  in  religion,  sometimes  wrote  only 
as  faithful  historians,  and  at  other  times  as  prophets  under  the 
influences  of  divine  inspiration  ;  and  that  these  writings  are  so 
different  from  each  other,  that  the  one  sort  are  to  be  imputed  ' 
to  themselves  as  the  authors,  the  other  to  God,  as  speaking  by 
them ;  the  former  are  of  service  to  increase  our  knowledge,  the 
other  of  authority  in  religion,  and  canonical."  In  addition  to 
this,  observation,  we  may  remark,  that  the  books  of  prophecy 
always  have   their   authors'    names   expressed,  and  commonly 

3  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  viii.  c.  2. 

4  Many  similar  instances  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  profane  writers,  in 
which  tetters  are  called  books.  Two  of  the  most  striking  are  the  foUoVving, 
taken  from  the  fatlier  of  profane  history,  as  Herodotus  is  frecpicntly  called  : 
— Relating  the  conspiracy  of  Harpagus  against  Astyages,  king  of  Media,  he 
says,  that  Harpagus  communicated  his  intentions  to  Cyrus  in  a  {fitter; 
which,  as  all  the  roads  leading  to  Persia  were  guarded  bjy  the  king's  troop.?, 
he  sewed  up  in  the  belly  of  a  hare,  and  sent  it  to  him  by  one  of  his  most 

trusty  domestics.— Axyoi'^>lX»vi)crKAtsi'iJ«,y.>t"  i^vao-^'Tas  toutou  T>tv  >=e,-sp«, 
K«i  ovSiv  xTTOTiKx;,  i;  Si  s^xi,  "iirm  STsbtfii  BIBAION,  j-p^-^-x;  ra  o.  fJoxts. 

lib.  i.  c.  124.  torn,  i!  p.  57.    Oxon.  1809.— Again,  speaking  of  Histia;us's  at- 
tempt to  excite  a  conspiracy  against  Darius,  he  says,— His  next  measure  . 
was  to  send  letters  to  certain  persons  at  Sardis,  with  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously communicated  on  the  subject  of  a  revolt.     Tokt.  £i/£«pJi(r.  eoun 

rtspa-ioji/  iTTifiTri  BIBAIA,  ii  TrfXiKiKSTS  ^^nwsu^sviuv  auTui  «B-0(rT»iJ-ioj  jrspi,  lib. 

vi.  c.  4.  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 
»  See  2 Sam.  viii.  16.  (marginal  rendering)  and  2  Kmgs  xviii.  18. 
.     6  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  xviii'.  c.  38. 
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they  are  repeated  in  the  books  thcmselvca.  But  in  the  histori- 
cal books  there  was  not  the  same  reason  for  specifying  the 
names  of  their  authors;  liecause,  in  mutters  of  fact  which  are 
past,  an  author  may  easily  l)e  disproved,  if  lie  relates  what  is 
false  concerning  his  own  times,  or  concerning  times  of  which 
there  are  memorials  still  extant.  But  tlio  credit  of  prophecies 
concerning  things  which  are  not  to  come  to  pass  for  a  very 
long  time  must  depend  on  the  mission  and  authority  of  the 
prophet  only  ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  the  names  of 
the  prophets  should  be  annexed,  in  order  that  their  predictions 
might  be  depended  upon,  when  they  were  known  to  be  delivered 
by  men,  who,  by  other  predictions  already  fulfilled,  had  shown 
themselves  to  be  true  prophets. 

4.  The  bare  citation  of  any  book  in  an  allowedly  canoni- 
cal writing  is  not  sufiicient  to  prove  that  such  book  ever  was 
canonical. 

If  this  were  to  be  admitted,  we  must  receive  as  the  word  of 
God,  the  Greek  poems  of  Aratus,  Menander,  and  Epimenidcs  ; 
for  passages  arc  quoted  from  them  by  Paul.' 

5.  Lastly,  we  may  observe  that  most  of  the  pieces  sup- 
posed to  bo  lost  are  still  remaininir  in  the  Scriptures,  thoutrli 
under  different  appellations ;  and  that  such  as  are  nut  to  be 
found  there  were  never  designed  for  religious  instruction, 
nor  are  they  essential  to  the  salvation  of  mankind.  In  il- 
lustration of  this  remark,  we  may  adduce  the  following  ex- 
amples, which  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus, 

[i.]  The  Book  of  the  Covenant,  rac\\\\oncA  in  Exod.  xxiv.  7., 
which  is  supposed  to  be  lost,  is  not  a  distinct  book  from  the 
body  of  the  Jewish  laws;  for  whoever  impartiiiUy  examines  that 
passage  will  find  that  the  book  referred  to  is  nothing  else  but  a 
collection  of  such  injunctions  and  exhortations  as  are  expressly 
laid  down  in  the  four  preceding  chapters. 

[ii.]  The  Book  of  the  Jf'ars  of  the  Lord,  cited  in  Num.  xxi. 
14.,  and  supposed  also  to  be  lost,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  an  emi- 
nent critic,''^  that  very  record,  which,  upon  the  defeat  of  the 
Amalekites,  Moses  was  commanded  to  make  as  a  memorial  of  it, 
auid  to  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua.  So  that  it  seems  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  short  account  of  that  victory,  togetlier 
with  some  directions  for  Joshua's  private  use  and  conduct  in  the 
management  of  the  subsequent  war,  but  in  no  respect  whatever 
dictated  by  divine  inspiration,  and  consequently  no  i^art  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures. 

[iii.]  The  Book  of  Jasher,  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  13.,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  with  the  book  of  Judges,  because 
we  find  mention  therein  of  the  sun's  standing  still ;  but  the  con- 
jecture of  Josephus'  seems  to  be  better  founded,  viz.  that  it  was 
composed  of  certain  records  (kept  in  a  safe  place  at  that  time, 
^nd  afterwards  removed  into  the  temple),  which  contained  an 
account  of  what  happened  to  the  Jews  from  year  to  year,  and 
particularly  of  the  sun's  standing  still,  and  also  directions  for 
the  use  of  the  bow  (see  2  Sam.  i.  18.),  that  is,  directions  for 
instituting  archery  and  maintaining  military  exercises.  So  that 
this  was  not  the  work  of  an  inspired  person,  but  of  sonic  com- 
mon historiographer,  who  wrote  the  annals  of  his  own  time,  and 
might  therefore  deserve  the  name  of  Jeishcr,  or  the  upright ; 
because  what  he  wrote  was  generally  deemed  a  true  and  au- 
thentic account  of  all  the  events  and  occurrences  which  had  then 
happened. 

[iv.]  Once  more,  the  several  books  of  Solomon,  mentioned  in 
1  Kings  iy.  32,  33.,  were  no  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
His  '  Three  thousand  Proverbs'  were  perhaps  only  spoken,  not 
committed  to  writing.  His  '  Son^s,'  which  were  ofw  thousand 
and  five  in  number,  were  in  all  probability  his  juvenile  com- 
positions ;  and  his  universal  history  of  vegetables,  and  that  of 
animals  of  all  kinds,  belonged  to  philosophy.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  every  one  to  be  acquainted  with  them ;  and  though  the  loss 
of  them  (considering  the  unequalled  wisdom  conferred  upon 
their  author)  is  to  be  deplored,  yet  it  is  a  loss  which  only  the 
busy  investigators  of  nature  have  cause  to  lament. 

Ifpon  the  W'hole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  if  any 
books  of, the  Old  Testament  seem  to  be  w'anting  in  our  pre- 
sent canon,  they  are  either  such  as  lie  unobserved  under 
other  denominations ;  or  they  are  such  as  never  were  ac- 
counted canonical,  such  as  contained  no  points  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  man,  and  consequently  such  of  which  we 

«.  Aratus  is  cited  in  Acts  xvii.  28. ;  Menander  in  I  Cor.  xv,  33. ',  and  Eni- 
menides  in  Titus  i.  12. 


Dr.  Lightfoot. 
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may  safely  live  ignorant  here,  and  for  which  we  shall  never 
be  responsible  hereafter.^ 

V.  Kfjually  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  to  show  that  none 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  have  at  any  time  been 
lost.  Some  learned  men,  indeed,  have  imagined  that  they 
have  found  allusions  to  writings  in  the  New  Testament, 
from  w  liicli  they  have  been  persuaded  that  Paul  wrote  se- 
veral other  epistles  to  the  Christian  churches  besides  those 
we  now  hav(' :  but  a  little  examination  of  the  passages  re- 
ferred to  will  show  that  their  conjectures  have  no  foundation. 

1.  Thus  in  1  Cor.  v.  9.  the  following  words  occur — Ej-f^^* 
v/xu  n  TM  (TTis-ohit,  which  in  our  version  is  rendered — I  have  writ- 
ten t(i  you  in  an  cpintle.  From  this  text  it  has  been  inferred 
that  Paul  had  already  written  to  the  Corinthians  an  epistle 
which  is  no  longer  extant,  and  to  which  he  alludes  ;  while 
others  contend  that  by  th  i7rtTc\>i  he  means  only  the  epistle 
which  he  is  writing.  A  third  opinion  is  this,  viz.  that  Paul 
refers  to  an  epistle  which  he  had  written,  or  begun  to  write, 
but  had  not  sent ;  for,  on  receiving  further  information  from 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  he  suppressed  that, 
and  wrote  this,  in  which  he  considers  the  subject  more  at 
large. 

[i.]  To  the  hypothesis,  which  supposes  that  Paul  wrote  a 
former  letter  which  is  now  lost,  there  is  this  formidable  objection, 
that  no  such  epistle  was  evci"  mentioned  or  cited  by  any  ancient 
writer,  nor  has  any  one  even  alluded  to  its  existence,  though 
both  the  received  epistles  are  perpetually  quoted  by  the  fathers 
from  the  earliest  period.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  reve- 
rence of  the  first  professors  of  Christianity  for  the  sacred  writings, 
and  their  care  for  the  preservation  of  them,  were  so  great,  as  to 
render  it  extremely  improbable  that  a  canonical  book  should  be 
lost.^  From  the  third  hypothesis  the  praise  of  ingenuity  cannot 
be  withheld  ;  but  as  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  unsupported  by  facts, 
we  therefore  apprehend  that  this  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  no  other,  was  intended  by  the  Apostle.  The  grounds  on 
which  this  opinion  rests  are  as  follow: — 

(1.)  The  expression  td  eT/rsx«  does  not  mean  an  epistle,  but 
that  which  Paul  is  writing.  Thus  Tertius,  who  was  Paul's 
amanuensis,  speaking  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  says,  "  I 
Tertius,  who  wrote  this  epistle  (t;)v  er/roXJiv),  salute  you."  (Rom. 
xvi.  22.)  Similar  expressions  occur  in  Col.  iv.  16.  1  Thess.  v. 
27.  and  2  Thess.  iii.  14. 

(2.)  With  regard  to  the  word  «>/>i4*>  ^  ivrote,  some  commen- 
tators refer  it  to  what  the  Apostle  had  said  in  verses  5.  and  6.  of 
this  chapter :  but  it  may  also  be  considered  as  anticipative  of 
what  the  Apostle  will  be  found  to  have  written  in  subsequent 
parts  of  this  epistle,  viz.  in  vi.  13.,  again  in  v.  18.,  and  also  in 
vii.  2.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Paul,  on  reading  over  this 
letter  after  he  had  finished  it,  might  add  the  expression  in  verse 
9.,  and  take  notice  of  what  he  says  afterwards,  "  /  have  (says 
he)  ivrilten  to  you  in  this  epistle,"  viz.  in  some  of  the  following 
chapters,  against  fornication,  and  joining  yourselves  to  persons 
addicted  to  that  sin. 

(3.)  The  word  ejf*^*'  however,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  past  tense.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  in- 
stances in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  past  is  put  for  the 
present  tense.  Thus,  in  John  iv.  38.,  Jesus  Christ,  speaking  of 
the  mission  of  the  apostles,  says,  attk-uxcl,  I  sent  you,  though  it 
had  not  yet  taken  place.  A  more  material  example  occurs  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  of  this  very  epistle  (ix.  15.),  where  Paul  uses 
eyfx^x  in  the  sense  of  y^cK^o),  I  write.  J\'either  (says  he)  have 
I  ivritten  these  things,  that  is,  at  this  time,  in  this  epistle  which 
I  am  now  writing.  In  the  passage  now  under  consideration, 
therefore,  the  expression  sjgirj-a.  Cy,tv  ^  tm  e,T/roA«,  is  equivalent  to 
y^it<fa>  i'/uiv,  I  -vrite  unto  you  in  this  epistle,  7iot  to  associate  -with 
fornicators  :  and  that  this  view  of  the  passage  is  correct,  is  evi- 
dent from  V.  11.  of  this  chapter,  which  is  only  a  repetition  of  v. 
9.  Nuv/  (ft  eJg«^j,a,  J\'o-w  I  -write  unto  you.  The  adverb  ^uv/,  no-w, 
shows  that  it  is  spoken  of  the  present  time,  though  the  verb  be  in 
the  pixst  tense.  The  following,  then,  is  the  plain  sense  of  the  text 
and  context :  "  I ivrite  unto  you,"  says  the  Apostle,  "in  this  my 
letter,  not  to  associate  (literally,  be  mingled  J  with  fornicators, 
yet  not  altogether  -with  the  fornicators  of  this  world,  or  with 
the  covetous,  or  extortioners,  or  idolaters,  since  then  indeed yc 

■  *  Edwards's  Discourse  concerning  the  Authority,  Style,  and  Perfection 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  vol.  iii.  pp.  451 — 163.  Jenkins's  Reasonable- 
ness and  Ccriainly  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95—97.  Jones  on 
the  Canun  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  130 — 135. 

'  This  observation  is  so  applicable  to  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corin- 
tliians,  which  is  e.vtant  in  the  Armenian  tongue,  that  any  further  notice  of 
tliat  pseudo-epistle  is  unnecessary.  The  curious  reader  may  find  an 
English  translation  of  it,  as  also  of  a  pretended  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Co- 
riiitliians,  accompanied  with  satisfactory  observations  to  prove  their  spu- 
riousness,  in  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  pp.  143 — 147. 
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7nust  ^0  out  of  the  world  (renounce  all  worldly  business  what- 
ever, there  being  so  great  a  multitude  of  them).  Jiut  I  mean 
this — tliat  ye  should  avoid  the  company  of  a  brother  (that  is, 
a  professed  Christian),  if  he  he  given  to  fornication,  covetous- 
ness,  or  idolatry.  This  is  the  thing  ivhich  I  at  this  time  -write 
unto  you," 

Puttinff  all  these  circumstances  together,  we  conclude  that 
the  internal  evidence  seems  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  a  letter  to  the  Corinthians  had  preceded  that 
which  Paul  was  now  writing.  The  external  evidence  is  de- 
cidedly ,against  such  hypothesis.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  two  epistles  still  preserved  are  the 
only  epistles  which  Paul  ever  addressed  to  tne  Corinthians. i 

2.  In  2  Cor.  x.  9 — 11.  we  read  as  follows  :  That  I  may 
not  seem  as  if  I  would  terrify  you  by  letters.  For  his  let- 
ters, say  they,  are  weighty  and  powerful,  but  his  bodily  pre- 
sence is  iveak,  and  his  speech  contemptible.  Let  such  an  one 
think  this,  that  such  as  we  are  in  ivord  by  letters  when  we  are 
absent,  such  will  we  be  also  in  deed  when  we  are  present.  Hence 
it  has  been  argued  that  Paul  had  already  written  more  tlian 
one — even  several  letters  to  the  Corinthians. 

But  to  this  it  is  answered,  that  it  is  very  common  to  speak  of 
one  epistle  in  the  plural  number,  as  all  know  ;  and  Paul  might 
well  write  as  he  here  does,  though  he  had  hitherto  sent  only  one 
epistle  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  is  writing.  And  from  so  long 
a  letter  as  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is,  men  might  form 
a  good  judgment  concerning  his  manner  of  writing  letters, 
though  they  had  seen  no  other.2 

3.  In  Col.  iv.  16.  Paul  desires  the  Colossians  to  send  to 
Laodicea  the  epistle  which  they  themselves  had  received, 
and  to  send  for  another  from  Laodicea,  which  was  also  to  be 
read  at  Colossas.  His  words  are  these  :  When  this  epistle  is 
read  among  you,  cause  that  it  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the 
Luodiceatis,  and  that  ye  likewise  read  the  ejnstle  from  Laodicea : 
— X.M  TJiv  ix.  AMtStKiict;  Ivo.  Ksii  vfjiui  avcfyvcuTi.  Now  the  former  part 
of  this  verse  is  clear  :  but  it  is  not  so  clear  what  epistle  St. 
Paul  meant  by  «  imrcxn  m  AAcSmu^t;.  These  words  nave  been 
interpreted  three  diiferent  ways. 

(1.)  'H  sT<roxM  at  Acl-Jikhu.;  has  been  explained,  as  denoting 
"  an  epistle,  which  had  been  written  from  Laodicea  to  Paul." 
This  epistle  has  been  supposed  to  have  contained  several  ques- 
tions, proposed  to  the  apostles  by  the  Laodiceans,  which  he 
answered  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  ;  and  hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  Paul  ordered  them  to  read  the  former,  as  being  ne- 
cessary toward  a  right  understanding  of  the  latter. 

But  this  opinion  is  erroneous  :  for  if  Paul  had  received  an 
epistle  from  Laodicea,  the  capital  of  Phrygia,  he  would  have  re- 
turned the  answer  to  the  questions  which  it  contained  to  Lao- 
dicea itself,  and  not  to  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood.  Be- 
sides, there  would  have  been  a  manifest  impropriety  in  sending 
to  the  Colossians  answers  to  questions,  with  which  they  were  not 
acquainted,  and  then,  after  they  had  the  epistle  which  contained 
the  answers,  desiring  them  to  read  that  which  contained  the 
questions. 

(2.)  Another  opinion  is,  that  Paul  meant  an  epistle  which  he 
himself  had  written  at  Laodicea,  and  sent  from  that  place  to 

>  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  62—68.  Ferdinandi  Stosch,  AnOETOAlKON 
OAOKAHPON,  sive  Tractatus  Theologicus  Ue  Epistolis  Apostolorum  non 
deperditis,  pp.  75—94.  (Groningen,  12aio.  1753.)  Roseninilller,  Scholia  in 
N.  T.  torn.  iv.  pp.  71,  72.  Uishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  469. 
474.  Dr.  Lardiier's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  668—671. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  468, 
469.  Dr.  Jolin  Edvvfards  on  the  Autliority,  &c.  of  Scripture,  vol.  iii.  pp.  467 — 
469.  Dr.  Storr,  Opuscula  Academioa,  vol.  ii.  pp.  279.  Jones  on  the  Canon, 
vol.  i.  pp.  136—142. 

»  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  vl.  pp.  668. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  467,  468. 


Timothy,  because  the  Greek  subscription  to  the  first  epistle  to 
Timothy  is  n§of  Ti/ucBicv  tygA<p»  oltto  AetcSiKua.;,  This  opinion  is 
defended  by  Theophylact :  but  it  is  undoubtedly  false.  For  it  is 
evident  from  Col.  ii.  1.  that  Paul  had  never  been  at  Laodicea, 
when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Colossians  ;  and  if  he  had,  he 
would  not  have  distinguished  an  epistle,  which  he  had  written 
there,  by  the  place  where  it  was  written,  but  by  the  person  or 
community  to  which  it  was  sent.  It  was  not  Paul's  custom  to 
date  his  epistles ;  for  the  subscriptions,  which  we  now  find  an- 
nexed to  them,  were  all  added  at  a  later  period,  and  by  unknown 
persons.  If,  therefore,  he  had  meant  an  epistle,  which  he  him- 
self had  written  at  Laodicea,  he  certainly  would  not  have  de- 
noted it  by  the  title  of  »  Kr;ro^«  at  AuoSmnxg. 

(3.)  There  remains,  therefore,  no  other  possible  interpretation 
of  these  words,  than  an  "  epistle,  which  the  Laodiceans  had  re- 
ceived from  Paul,"  and  which  the  Colossians  were  ordered  to  pro- 
cure from  Laodicea,  when  they  communicated  to  the  Laodiceans 
their  own  epistle. 

But,  as  among  the  epistles  of  Paul  in  our  own  canon,  not 
one  is  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans  in  particular,  the  question 
again  occurs  :  Which,  and  where  is  this  epistle  1 

1.  There  exists  an  epistle,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Paul's  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. 

This,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a  forgery,  though  a  very  an- 
cient one  ;  for  Theodoret,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  in  his 
note  to  the  passage  in  question,  speaks  of  it  as  then  extant.  But 
this  is  manifestly  a  mere  rhapsody,  collected  from  Paul's  other 
epistles,  and  which  no  critic  can  receive  as  a  genuine  work  of  the 
Apostle.  It  contains  nothing  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  Co- 
lossians to  know,  nothing  that  is  not  ten  times  better  and  more 
fully  explained  in  the  epistle  which  Paul  sent  to  the  Colossians  \ 
in  short,  nothing  which  could  be  suitable  to  Paul's  design. 

2.  As  the  epistle,  therefore,  which  now  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  is  a  forgery,  the 
Apostle  might  mean  an  epistle,  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Lao- 
diceans, and  which  is  now  lost. 

An  objection,  however,  to  this  opinion  (namely,  that  he  had 
sent  an  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  in  particular),  may  be  made 
from  Col.  iv'.  15.,  where  Paul  requests  the  Colossians  to  salute 
Nymphas,  who  was  a  Laodicean.  If  he  had  written  a  particu- 
lar epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  he  would  have  saluted  Nymphas 
rather  in  this  epistle,  than  in  that  to  the  Colossians. 

3.  There  remains  a  third  explanation,  which  is  not  clogged 
with  the  preceding  difficulty,  namely,  that  Paul  meant  an 
epistle,  which  he  had  written  partly,  but  not  solely  for  the 
use  of  the  Laodiceans. 

This  epistle,  in  all  probability,  is  that  which  is  called  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Ephesians  ;  because  Laodicea  was  a  church  within  the 
circuit  of  the  Ephesian  church,  which  was  the  metropolitan  of  all 
Asia.  And  as  Ephesus  was  the  chief  city  of  Proconsular  Asia, 
this  epistle  may  refer  to  the  whole  province.  ° 

The  preceding  are  the  most  material  instances  which  have 
afforded  occasion  for  the  supposition  that  Paul  wrote  epistles 
which  are  now  lost.  There  are  indeed  three  or  four  other 
examples,  which  have  been  conjectured  to  refer  to  lost  epis- 
tles ;  but  as  these  conjectures  are  founded  on  misconceptions 
of  the  Apostle's  meaning,  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  them. 
We  have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  conclude  that  no  part  of 
the  New  Testament  is  lost,  and  that  the  canon  of  Scripture 
has  descended  to  our  times,  entire  and  uncorrupted. 

»  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  124 — 127.  Edwards  on  the  Perfection,  &c.  of 
Scripture,  vol.  iii  pp.  470,  471.  Alber.  Hermeneutlca  Novi  Testamenti,  torn, 
i.  pp.  233,  234. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ON    THE    CREDIBILITY   OF   THE    OLD    AND    NEW   TESTAMENTS. 

SECTION  1. 


DIRECT  EVIDENCES  OF  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

Their  CreiUbiUty  s/ion'7i,  I.  From  (In;  Writers  having-  a  perfect  kno-zvledge  of  the  subjects  they  relate. — II.  From  the  Moral 
Certainty  of  Falsehood  being  detected,  if  there  had  been  any.  This  proved  at  large,  1.  Concerning  the  Old  Testament  ; 
and,  2.  Concerning  the  J\l'etu  Testament. — III.  From  the  subsistence,  to  this  very  day,  of  J\fomtments  instituted  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  the  principal  facts  and  events  therein  recorded. — And,  IV.  From  the  -wonderful  Establishment  and  Pro- 
pagation of  Christianity. 


Satisfactory  as  the  preceding  considerations  are,  in  de- 
monstrating the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  uncorrupted 
preservation  of  the  boolvs  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
as  ancicnl  writini^x,  yet  they  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  determine  their  cred'hilily.  An  author  may  write  of  events 
which  have  happened  in  his  time  and  in  the  place  of  his  re- 
sidence, but  should  he  be  either  credulous  or  a  fanatic,  or 
should  we  have  reason  to  suspect  his  honesty,  his  evidence 
is  of  no  value.  In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  the  credibility 
of  an  author,  we  must  examine  more  closely  into  his  particu- 
lar character,  and  inquire  whether  he  possessed  abilities  suf- 
ficient to  scrutinize  the  truth,  and  honesty  enough  faithfully 
to  relate  it  as  it  hai)pened. 

That  the  histories  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  credible  ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  as  great  a 
regard  to  be  paid  to  them,  as  is  due  to  other  histories  of  al- 
lowed character  and  reputation,  is  a  fact,  for  the  truth  of 
wliicb  we  have  as  great,  if  not  greater,  evidence  than  can  be 
adduced  in  behalf  of  any  other  history.  For  the  writers  of 
these  books  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
they  relate,  and  their  moral  character,  though  rigidly  tried, 
was  never  impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents :  if  there 
had  been  any  falsehoods  in  the  accounts  of  such  transactions 
as  were  public  and  generally  known,  they  would  easily  have 
been  detected  ;  and  their  statements  are  confirmed  by  monu- 
ments subsisting  to  this  very  day,  as  also  by  the  wonderful 
propagation  ancfestablishment  of  Christianity. 

I.  In  the  first  place.  The  writers  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  AND  New  Testament  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  which  they  relate  ;  and  their  moral  cha- 
racter, THOUGH  RIGIDLY  TRIED,  WAS  NEVER  IMPEACHED  BY 
their  KEENEST  OPPONENTS. 

The  authors  of  these  books  were,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
,  temporary  with  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they 
have  recorded,  and  concerning  which  they  had  sufficient  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  full  and  satisfactory  information  ;  and 
those  transactions  or  things  which  they  did  not  see,  they  de- 
rived from  the  most  certain  evidences,  and  drew  from  the 
purest  sources.  If  a  man  be  deemed  incompetent  to  record 
any  thing  but  that  which  he  sees,  history  is  altogether  use- 
less :  but  a  satisfactory  degree  of  certainty  is  attainable  on 
events,  of  which  we  were  not  eye-witnesses ;  and  no  one  who 
reads  these  pages  doubts  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  or  the 
battles  of  A^iiicourt  or  Waterloo,  any  more  than  if  he  had 
stood  by  and  seen  the  latter  fought,  and  the  seals  actually 
affixed  to  the  former.  We  owe  much  to  the  integrity  of  others ; 
and  the  nmtual  confidence,  on  which  society  is  founded, 
requires,  with  justice,  our  assent  to  thousands  of  events  v/hich 
took  plvice  long  befoi-e  we  were  born,  or  which,  if  contempo- 
rary with  ourselves,  were  transacted  at  some  remote  spot  on 
the  facA)f  the  globe.  Who  will  affirm  that  Rapin  or  Hume 
were  incompetent  to  produce  a  history,  which,  making  some 
allowances  for  human  prejudices,  is  worthy  the  confidence 
.  and  tlie  credit  of  our  countrymen  1  Yet  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  was  the  witness  of  more  than  an  insignificant  por- 
tion of  his  voluminous  production.  But  if,  by  drawing  from 
pure  sources,  a  man  is  to  be  deemed  competent  to  relate  fiicts, 
of  wliich  he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  then  the  writers  of  the 
Bible,  it\  those  particular  events  of  which  they  were  not  eye- 
witnesses, but  which  they  affirm  with  confidence,  are  entitled 
to  our  credit.' 

1.  With  regard  to  the  authors  of  the  several  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  evident  in  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, that  Moses  had  a  chief  concern  in  all  the  transac- 

«  Dr.  CoUyer's  Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts,  p.  553. 


tions  there  related,  as  legislator  and  governor  of  the  Jews. 
Every  thing  was  done  under  his  eye  and  cognizance;  so 
that  this  part  of  the  history,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy  (which  was  added  by  a  later  writer), 
may,  not  improperly,  be  called  the  hi.story  of  his  life  and 
times.  He  spcaKS  of  himself,  it  is  true,  in  the  third  person ; 
but  this  affords  no  ground  for  suspectinir  either  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  writings  or  the  credibility  of  their  author.  Xe- 
nophon,  Caesar,  and  Josephus  write  of  themselves  in  the 
third  person ;  yet  no  one  ever  questions  the  genuineness  or 
credibility  of  their  writings  on  that  account.  And  for  the 
first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  that  of  Genesis,  we  have 
already  seen  that  he  is  competent  to  the  relation  of  every 
event,  and  that  he  had  sufficient  authority  for  all  the  facts 
therein  recorded.^ 

In  like  manner,  the  authors  of  the  subsequent  historical 
books,  as  Joshua,  Samuel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  relate  the 
transactions  of  which  they  were  witnesses ;  and  where  they 
treat  of  events  prior  to  their  own  times,  or  in  which  they  did 
not  actually  participate,  they  derived  their  information  from 
ancient  coeval  and  public  documents,  with  such  care  as  fre- 
quently to  have  preserved  the  very  words  and  phrases  of 
uieir  authorities ;  and  very  often  they  have  referred  to  the 
public  annals  which  they  consulted.  Moreover,  they  pub- 
lished their  writings  in  those  times  when  such  documents 
and  annals  were  extant,  and  might  be  appealed  to  by  their 
readers;  who  so  highly  approved  of  their  writings,  and 
recommended  them  to  posterity,  that  they  were  preserved 
with  more  care  than  the  more  ancient  and  coeval  monuments, 
which  were  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time.  So  also  the  prophets 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  others,  where  they 
relate  events  that  took  place  before  their  own  times,  derived 
their  narratives  of  them  from  the  authentic  documents  just 
noticed;  but  concerning  the  facts  that  occurred  in  their  own 
times,  which  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  relate  to  the  degene- 
racy, corruption,  or  idolatry  of  their  countrymen,  whom  they 
reproved  for  those  crimes,  and  urged  them  to  repentance, 
they  are  contemporary  and  native  witnesses.  But,  suppos- 
ing the  authors  of  any  of  these  books,  as  those  of  Joshua 
ana  Samuel,  were  not  known,  it  would  not  follow  (as  some 
have  objected)  that  because  it  was  anonymous,  it  was  there- 
fore of  no  authority.  Tlie  venerable  record,  called  Doomsday 
Book,  is  anonymous,  and  was  compiled  from  various  surveys 
(fragments  of  some  of  which  are  still  extant)  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  years  since ;  yet  it  is  received  as 
of  the  highest  authority  in  the  matters  of  fact  of  which  it 
treats.  If  this  book  has  been  preserved  among  the  records 
of  the  realm,  so  were  the  Jewish  records,  several  of  which 
(as  the  books  of  Jasher,  Abijah,  Iddo,  Jehu,  and  others  that 
might  be  mentioned)  are  expressly  cited.  The  books  above- 
mentioned  are  therefore  books  of  authority,  though  it  should 
be  admitted  that  they  were  not  written  by  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear.^ 

«  See  pp.  34—36.  swpra. 

»  "If  any  one  having  access  to  the  journals  of  the  lor^s  and  connnons,  to 
the  books  of  the  treasury,  war  office,  privy  council,  and  other  public  docu- 
ments, should  at  this  day  write  an  history  of  the  reigns  of  George  the  first 
and  second,  and  should  publish  it  without  his  name,  would  any  man,  three 
or  four  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  hence,  question  the  authority  of 
that  book,  when  he  knew  that  the  whole  British  nation  had  received  it  as 
an  authentic  book,  from  the  time  of  its  first  publication  to  the  age  in  which 
he  live  1  This  supposition  is  in  point.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  composed  from  the  records  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  they  have  been 
received  as  true  by  th.it  nation,  from  the  time  in  which  they  were  written  to 
the  present  day.  Dodsley's  Annual  Register  is  an  anonymous  book,  we  only 
know  the  name  of  its  editor  ;  the  New  Annual  Register  is  an  anonymous 
book  ;  the  Reviews  are  anonymous  books  ;  but  do  we,  or  will  our  posterity, 
esteem  these  books  as  of  no  authority  1  On  the  contrary,  they  are  admit- 
ted at  present,  and  will  be  received  in  after-ages,  as  authoritative  records  of 
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2.  In  like  manner,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
were  contemporary  with  the  facts  which  they  have  recorded, 
and  had  suflicient  means  of  acquiring  correct  information 
concerning  Ihem.  The  chief  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
are  Matthew,  John,  Peter,  James,  and  Jude,  all  Jews  by 
birth,  and  resident  at  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the  history 
which  they  relate.  They  were  all  the  immediate  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  eye-witnesses  of  his  miracles  as  well 
as  of  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  his  discourses  on 
the  people.  Paul,  it  is  true,  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and 
not  among  those  who  had  been  the  friends  of  Jesus  and  the 
eye-witnesses  of  his  actions  ;  but  he  had  lived  a  long  time 
at  Jerusalem,  had  studied  theology  under  Gamaliel  (a  Jew- 
ish teacher  at  that  time  in  the  highest  repute),  and  diligently 
employed  himself  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  Mark,  it  is  well  known,  composed  his 
Gospel  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Peter,  and  Luke 
composed  his  Gospel  and  Acts  under  the  immediate  inspec- 
tion of  Paul.  Their  histories,  therefore,  are  of  as  great  au- 
thority as  if  they  had  been  written  by  the  above-mentioned 
eye-witnesscs.i  It  is  an  extraordinary  but  singular  fact  that 
no  history  since  the  commencement  of  the  world  has  been 
written  by  an  equal  number  of  contemporary  authors.  We 
consider  several  histories  as  authentic,  though  there  has  not 
been  transmitted  to  our  times  any  authentic  monument  in 
writing,  of  equal  antiquity  with  those  facts  of  which  we  are 
fully  persuaded.  The  history  of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon, 
and  conqueror  of  Asia,  is  not  attested  by  any  contemporary  au- 
thor. And  the  same  remark  may  be  made  on  the  history  of 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  others,  of  which  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained,  though  it  has  been  written  by  authors  who  were 
not  witnesses  of  the  facts  therein  contained.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly rare,  when  the  facts  are  ancient,  to  have  well  circum- 
stantiated proofs  of  the  same  date  and  age. 

That  all  th«  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  contem- 
poraries with  the  events  which  they  have  related,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  following  considerations.  So  many  facts  and 
circumstances  indeed  are  recorded,  that,  if  the  narrative  were 
not  true,  they  might  have  been  easily  confuted.  The  scenes 
of  the  most  material  events  are  not  laid  in  remote,  obscure, 
or  unfrequented  places;  the  time  fixed  is  not  some  distant 
age;  nor  is  the  account  given  obscure  and  general.  The 
facts  are  related  as  of  recent  occurrence,  some  of  them  as 
having  taken  place  at  Jerusalem,  then  subject  to  the  Roman 
government,  and  garrisoned  by  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers ; 
others  as  having  happened  at  Caesarea;  others,  in  cities  of 
great  resort  in  Syria,  and  elsewhere.  The  Gospels  are  a 
history  of  no  obscure  person.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  subject 
of  universal  curiosity :  he  preached  and  wrought  miracles  in 
the  presence  of  thousands,  and  was  frequently  attended  by 
great  numbers  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  characters.  When 
me  high-priest  interrogated  him  concerning  his  disciples  and 
doctrine,  he  answered,  "  I  spake  openly  to  the  world;  I  ever 
taught  in  the  synagogue,  arid  in  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews 
always  resort,  and  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing"  (John  Xviii. 
20.) ;  and  he  appealed  to  those  who  had  heard  him,  for  the 
publicity  of  his  conduct.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  severely 
scrutinized  his  character  and  conduct ;  and  he  was  ultimately 

5ut  to  death  publicly,  and  during  a  solemn  festival,  when  the 
ews  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem.  While  the  principal 
facts,  related  in  the  Gospels,  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
their  countrymen,  the  four  evangelists  published  their  seve- 
ral memoirs  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  relating 
his  miraculous  operations,  they  mention  the  time,  the  place, 
the  persons  concerned,  and  the  names  of  those  whom  he 
healed  or  raised  from  the  dead.  They  delivered  their  his- 
tories to  the  people  among  whom  he  had  lived,  while  that 
generation  was  alive  who  beheld  the  scenes  which  they  had 
described.  Now  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  disciples  were 
sufficiently  able  and  willing  to  detect  falsehoods,  if  there  had 
been  any,  in  these  publications :  their  credit  was  at  stake, 
and  for  their  own  vindication,  it  was  incumbent  on  those  who 
put  him  to  death,  and  persecuted  his  disciples,  to  contradict 
their  testimony,  if  any  part  of  it  had  been  false.  But  no  at- 
tempt was  ever  made  to  contradict  or  to  refute  such  testimony  : 
on  the  contrary  (as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page),^  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  historical  testimony  of  adversaries,  and 

the  civil,  military,  and  literary  history  ofEngland,  and  of  Europe.  So  little 
foundation  is  tlit-re  for  our  being  startled  by  the  assertion,  '  It  is  anonymous 
and  witltout  autliority.'  "  Bp.  Watson's  Apology,  in  answer  to  Paine's  Age 
of  Reason,  p.  3(j.  12mo.  London,  1820. 

»  See  the  testimonies  of  Origen,  TertuUian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Papias,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  CredibiUty  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  chapters 
iJ8.  27.22.  and  9. 

»  See  §2.  of  the. following  section. 


consequently  the  circumstantiality  of  the  evange.  ical  histori- 
ans establishes  their  credibility.  The  same  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which,  like  the  Gospels, 
were  published  in  the  place  and  among  the  people  where  the 
facts  recorded  were  transacted,  and  were  attested  by  those 
who  opposed  Christianity. — "  What  shall  we  do  to  these  men? 
for  that  indeed  a  notable  miracle  hath  been  done  by  them  is  mani- 
fest to  all  them  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and  we  cannot  deny 
IT."  (Acts  iv.  16.) 
II.  Secondly,  If  there  had  been  any  falsehoods  in  the 

ACCOUNTS  OF  SUCH  TRANSACTIONS  AS  WERE  PUBLIC  AND  GENE- 
RALLY KNOWN,  THEY  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  EASILY  DETECTED  : 
FOR  THESE  ACCOUNTS  WERE  PUBLISHED  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE 
WHO  WITNESSED  THE  EVENTS  WHICH  THE  HISTORIANS  RELATED. 

But  NO  SUCH  detection  ever  was  or  could  be  made  in  the 

WRITINGS  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  OlD  AND  NeW  TESTA- 
MENTS. 

In  fact,  we  cannot  charge  Moses  with  having  asserted 
falsehoods  in  the  writings  that  bear  his  name,  without 
charging  him  with  being  the  greatest  knave  as  well  as  the 
most  wicked  impostor  that  ever  lived.  The  injustice  and  im- 
possibility of  such  charges  as  these  (which,  however,  the  im- 
pugners  of  the  Scriptures  persist  in  asserting,  regardless  of 
the  convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary)  will  readily  appear 
from  the  following  considerations  : — 

[i.]  It  is  almost  incredible  that  so  great  an  impostor  as 
Moses  must  have  been,  if  he  had  asserted  such  falsehoods, 
could  have  given  to  men  so  perfect  and  holy  a  law  as  he  did ; 
which  not  only  does  not  allow  of  the  smallest  sins,  but  also 
condemns  every  evil  thought  and  every  criminal  desire. 
This  at  least  must  be  conceded,  that  no  impostor  has  ever  yet 
been  seen,  who  enacted  such  excellent  laws  as  Moses  did. 

[ii.]  As  Moses  did  not  impose  upon  others,  so  neither  was 
he  imposed  upon  himself ;  in  other  words,  he  was  neither  an 
enthusiast  (that  is,  one  labouring  under  the  reflex  influence 
of  a  heated  imagination),  nor  a  dupe  to  the  imposition  of 
others.  This  wnl  be  evident  from  a  brief  view  of  his  early 
education  and  apparent  temper  of  mind. 

Moses  was  educated  in  all  the  learning  of  Egypt,  which  coun- 
try (we  know  from  profane  writers)  was  at  that  time  the  seai 
of  all  the  learning  in  the  then  known  world ;  and  though  we 
cannot,  at  this  distant  period,  ascertain  all  the  particulars  of 
which  that  learning  consisted,  yet  we  are  told  that  he  learned 
arithmetic,  geometry,  rhythm,  harmony,  medicine,  music,  philo- 
sophy as  taught  by  hieroglyphics,  astronomy,  and  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  the  sciences  in  which  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  wont  to  be 
instituted.  Now  the  effects  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  philo 
sophy  are  veiy  seldom  either  enthusiasm  or  superstition.  Such 
knowledge,  in  an  age  when  it  was  exclusively  confined  to  the 
kings  and  priests  of  Egypt,  might  admirably  qualify  a  man  to 
make  dupes  of  others,  but  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  make 
the  possessor  himself  an  enthusiast ;  though,  for  the  purposes 
of  deception,  he  might  affect  to  view  his  own  experiments  in  the 
light  of  miraculous  interpositions  from  heaven.  Moreover,  the 
Hebrew  legislator  was  brought  up  in  all  the  luxury  and  refine- 
ment of  a  splendid  court,  which  is  obviously  very  far  from  being 
favourable  to  enthusiasm ;  and  the  temper  of  mind  with  which 
he  describes  himself  to  have  received  his  commission,  was  not 
that  of  an  enthusiast.  The  history  of  past  ages  shows  us  that 
an  enthusiast  sees  no  difficulties,  dangers,  or  objections,  no  pro- 
babilities of  disappointment  in  any  thing  he  wishes  to  under- 
take. With  him  the  conviction  of  a  divine  call  is  sufficient  to 
silence  every  rational  argument.  But  no  such  precipitate  for- 
wardness or  rash  confidence  is  to  be  traced  in  the  conduct  of 
Moses ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may  plainly  observe  in  him  a  very 
strong  degree  of  reluctance  to  undertake  the  office  of  liberating 
the  Israelites  from  their  Egyptian  bondage.  Repeatedly  did  he 
request  to  be  excused  from  the  ungrateful  task,  and  start  every 
difficulty  and  objection  which  the  wit  of  man  can  imagine. 
"First,  he  asks.  Who  am  I  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh, 
and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  qf 
Egypt?  (Exod.  iii.  11.)  Next  he  urges,  When  J  come  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them,  The  God  of 
your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you,  and  they  shall  say  unto 
me.  What  is  his  name?  What  shall  I  say  unto  them?  (Exod. 
iii.  13.)  Then  he  objects,  Behold,  they  -will  not  believe  me, 
nor  hearken  unto  my  voice ;  for  they  will  say.  The  Lord  hath 
not  appeared  unto  thee.  (Exod.  iv.  1.)  Afterwards  his  plea  is, 
O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloqtient,  neither  heretofore,  7ior  since 
thou  hast  spoken  to  thy  servant;  but  lamsloiu  of  speech,  and 
of  a  slow  tongue.  (Exod.  iv,  10.)  At  length,  when  all  his  ob- 
jections are  overruled,  he  fairly  owns  his  utter  dislike  of  the 
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task,  and  beseeches  God  to  appoint  another.  O  my  Lord,  send 
J pvuy  thee  hy  the  hand  of  him  -whom,  thou  ■wilt  send.  (Exod. 
iv.  i:j.)"  Tliis  reluctance  is  unaccountable  on  the  snpjiosition 
that  Moses  was  a  discontented  and  impatient  enthusiast;  liut  it 
is  perfectly  intelligililc,  if  we  allow  him  to  have  been  free  from 
that  mental  disorder,  as  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  together  with 
the  sound  moral  feeling,  and  the  deep  political  wisdom  that  per- 
vade his  code  of  laws,  proclaim  him  to  have  been.' 

[ill.]   It  is  absolutely  incrodible  that  he  should  have  im- 

fiostid  on  the  Israelites,  as  true,  thinj^s  that  were  notoriously 
iilsc,  and  of  the  falsehood  of  which  they  could  convict 
him. 

For  he  relates  facts  and  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
presence  of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  and  urges  the  reality 
and  truth  of  those  facts  upon  them  as  motives  to  believe  and 
obey  the  new  religion,  which  he  introduced  among  them  :  Ye 
KNOW  this  day,  says  he,  for  I  speah  not  unto  your  children 
■which  hai>e  not  known  them;  and  after  relating  a  number  of 
awful  events,  he  concludes  by  saying,yor  yotir  kyes  have  seen 
all  these  great  acts  of  the  Lord  which  he  did.  (Deut.  xi.  2 — 7.) 
Is  it  likely  that  Moses  could  have  established  his  authority  among 
the  Israelites  (who  on  many  occasions  rebelled  against  him)  by 
relating  that  he  had  performed  various  miracles  in  their  behalf 
previously  to  their  departure  from  Egypt,  and  that  they  had  seen 
rivers  turned  nito  blood, — frogs  filhng  the  houses  of  the  Egyp- 
tians,— their  fields  destroyed  by  hail  and  locusts, — their  lands 
covered  with  darkness, — their  first-born  slain  in  one  night, — the 
Red  Sea  forming  a  wall  for  the  Israelites,  but  overwhelming  their 
enemies, — a  pillar  of  a  cloud  and  of  fire  conducting  them, — 
manna  falling  from  heaven  for  their  food, — the  earth  0{>ening 
and  destroying  his  opponents, — if  all  these  things  had  been  false  1 
The  facts  and  events  related  by  Moses  are  of  such  a  nature,  as 
precludes  the  possibility  of  any  imposition  ;  and,  by  appealing 
to  his  adversaries,  who  witnessed  the  transactions  he  records, 
he  has  given  the  world  the  most  incontestable  evidences  of  his 
veracity  as  an  historian,  and  also  of  his  divine  commission.  In- 
deed, if  Moses  had  not  been  directed  and  supported  by  super- 
natural aid,  and  by  a  divine  commission,  his  attempt  to  release 
the  Israelitish  nation  from  their  servitude  in  Egypt  must  have 
been  characterized  by  no  other  term  than  adventurous  folly  ;  and 
all  his  subsequent  proceedings  must,  in  any  other  view  of  the 
fact,  be  regarded  as  imprudent  and  insane.^ 

[iv.]  We  cannot  conceive  for  what  end,  or  with  what 
view,  Moses  could  have  invented  all  these  things.  Was  it 
to  acquire  glory  or  riches  ?  he  does  not  appear  to  nave  sought 
either  riches  or  profit.  Though  he  had  ample  opportunities 
of  aggrandizing  his  family,  he  left  not  to  his  own  children 
any  office  of  honour  or  emolument ;  and,  on  his  decease,  he 
appointed  an  individual  from  another  tribe  to  be  the  general 
who  was  to  conduct  the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land. 
On  the  contrary,  his  writings  are  marked  by  the  strictest 
veracity,  candour,  and  impartiality. 

If  we  consider  those  apologists  for  themselves,  who  have 
left  us  memoirs  of  their  own  lives,  we  shall  find  in  most  of 
them  an  ambitious  display  of  those  moral  virtues,  by  which 
they  desire  to  be  distinguished  :  they  lose  no  opportunity  of 
setting  forth  the  PJirity  of  their  designs,  and  the  integrity  of 
their  practice.  The  rest  may  do  this  with  less  pomp  and 
affectation ;  they  may  preserve  a  modesty  in  the  language, 
and  a  decent  reserve  in  the  air  and  cast  of  their  narration  ; 
still,  however,  the  same  purpose  is  discoverable  in  all  these 
writers,  whether  they  openly  proclaim  or  nicely  suggest  and 
insinuate  their  own  importance.  When  men  are  actuated  by 
a  strong  desire  of  appearing  in  the  fairest  light  to  others,  it 
unavoidably  breaks  out  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  all  the 
indirect  ways  of  address  cannot  conceal  it  from  the  intelli- 
gent obser\'er.  This  remark  we  see  exemplified  in  Xeno- 
phon  and  Julius  Ceesar,  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  per- 
sons of  the  pagan  world.  They  thought  fit  to  record  their 
own  acts  and  achievements,  and  have  done  it  with  tliat  air  of 
neglect  and  unpretending  simplicity,  which  has  been  the 
wonder  of  mankind.     Yet,  through  eill  this  apparent  indif- 

>  Faber's  Horae  Mosaicse,  vol.  i.  pp.  210— 2;M.  in  which  the  topics,  above 
briefly  noticed,  are  treated  at  lengtli  with  great  force  of  areiiinent. 

»  See  this  argument  fully  considered  and  illustrated  in  M.  Du  Voisin's 
Autoriti^  des  Livre.s  de  Moyse,  pp.  1.57 — 1G9. ;  and  in  Mr.  Bryant's  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Divine  Mission  of  Moses,  forming  the  fourth  part  of  his  Treatise 
on  the  Plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians  (pp.  175 — 27-1. >,  London,  ISIO. 
8vo.  M.  CoUerierhas  al.so  collected  many  circumstances  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Moses  (some  few  of  which  are  similar  to  those  above 
stated),  but  all  of  which,  taken  together,  confirm  his  credibility  as  a  w^riter, 
besides  atTording  a  strong  evidence  of  liis  divine  mission.  D'e  1'  Origine 
Authentique  ec  Divine  de  I'Ancien  Testament,  pp.  ISl — 221.  Geneve, 
1826.  12ino. 


fi^nnce,  every  one  sees  the  real  drift  of  these  elaborate 
volumes  ;  every  one  sees  that  they  are  composed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  excite  tlie  highest  opii;ion,  not  only  of  their  abili- 
ties as  generals,  hut  also  of  tiicir  justices,  gonorosity,  and 
bcMc^volence,  and,  in  short,  of  tlie  moral  qualities  of  their 
respective  authors.  It  evidently  appears  that  they  designed 
to  bo  their  own  panegyrists  ;  though  nonebutsiich  men  could 
have  executed  that  design  in  so  successful  and  inoffensive  a 
manner.  But,  however  accomjjlished  these  great  men  were, 
can  we  doubt  but  that  many  exceptionable  steps  were  taken 
by  them  in  the  afiairs  thtsy  managed  1  that,  on  some  occa- 
sions, their  prudence  failed  them,  and  their  virtue  in  others? 
that  their  counsels  and  measures  were  conducted,  at  times, 
with  too  little  honesty  or  too  much  passion  1  Yet,  in  vain 
shall  we  look  for  any  thing  of  this  sort  in  their  large  and 
particular  histories.  There,  all  is  fair,  judicious,  and  well 
advised ;  every  tiling  speaks  the  virtuous  man  and  able  com- 
mander, and  the  obnoxious  passages  are  either  suppressed,  or 
they  are  turned  in  such  a  way  as  to'  do  honour  to  their  rela- 
tors.^ 

13ut  now,  if  we  turn  to  the  authors  of  the  Bible,  we  shall 
find  no  traces  of  their  thus  eulogizing  themselves.  They 
narrate  their  story  uuambitibusly,  and  without  art.  We  find 
in  it  no  exaggerations  of  what  may  be  thought  praiseworthy 
in  themselves ;  no  oblique  encomiums  on  their  own  best 
qualities  or  actions ;  no  complacent  airs  in  the  recital  of  what 
may  reflect  honour  on  their  own  characters  ;  no  studied  re- 
serve and  refinement  in  tlie  turn  and  language  of  their  his- 
tory. 

More  particularly,  with  respect  to  Moses,  whom  we  find  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers  with  very  high  encomiums,  we  see  him 
taking  no  advantage  of  his  situation  or  talents,  or  placing  them 
in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  he 
takes  very  particular  notice  of  his  own  infirmities,  as  his  want 
of  eloquence,  and  being  slow  of  speech  (Exod.  iv.  10.)  ;  of  his 
impatience  (Num.  xi.  10.)  ;  his  unbelief  (Num.  xx.  12.)  ; 
his  rebelling  against  the  commandiuent  of  God,  for  which  he 
was  excluded  from  entering  the  promised  land  (Num.  xxvii. 
14.)  ;  of  his  great  anger  (Exod.  xi.  8.)  ;  and  of  his  being  very 
wroth.  (Num.  xvi.  5.)  He  takes  notice  of  his  repealed  declin- 
ing of  the  measures  to  which  he  was  called,'  and  ascribes  the 
new  modelling  of  the  government  to  Jethro's  advice,  and  not  to 
his  own  wisdom  and  policy.  In  short,  he  spares  neither  him- 
self, nor  his  people,  nor  their  ancestors  the  patriarchs,  nor  his 
own  family  or  relatives. 

"  Of  the  patriarchs  he  speaks  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  did 
not  gratify  the  vanity  of  his  countrj'men,  but  such  as  must  most 
severely  wound  their  national  pride  :  he  ranks  some  of  their 
ancestors  very  high  indeed,  as  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  and 
observers  of  his  will,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  rapidly  degenerat- 
ing into  idolatry  ;  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  (Joseph  perhaps 
excepted)  of  whom  he  does  not  recount  many  weaknesses,  which 
a  zealous  partisan  would  have  been  careful  to  suppress  ;  and  to 
many  he  imputes  great  crimes,  which  he  never  attempts  to  palli- 
ate or  disguise.  In  this  point,  the  advocates  of  infidelity  may 
be  appealed  to  as  judges  ;  they  dwell  upon  the  weaknesses  and 
crimes  of  the  patriarchs  with  great  triumph  ;  let  them  not  deny, 
then,  that  the  Scripture  account  of  them  is  impartial  and  true  in 
all  its  points,  good  as  well  as  bad  ;  and  we  fear  not  but  it  will 
be  easily  proved,  that  notwithstanding  their  weaknesses  and  even 
crimes,  they  were  upon  the  whole,  and  considering  the  moral 
and  religious  state  of  the  human  mind  in  that  age,  characters 
not  unworthy  of  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God,  and  fit  instru- 
ments for  the  introduction  of  the  divine  dispensations.  Of  the 
Jewish  nation  in  general,  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  speaks, 
it  may  be  said,  not  only  impartially,  but  even  severely  ;  he  does 
not  conceal  the  weakness  and  obscurity  of  their  first  origin,  that 
'  a  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  their  father  ;'^  nor  their  long  and 
deg^rading  slavery  in  Egypt :  their  frequent  murmurings  and 
criminal  distrust  of  God,  notwithstanding  his  many  interposi- 
tions in  their  favour  ;  their  criminal  apostacy,  rebellion,  and 
resolution  to  return  to  Egypt,  first,  when  they  erected  the  golden 
calf  at  Mount  Sinai ;  ■  and  next,  on  the  return  of  the  spies  from 
the  land  of  Canaan,  when  they  were  so  afraid  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  they  durst  not  attack  them  v  he  repeatedly  reproaches  the 
people  with  these  crimes,  and  loads  them  with  the  epithets  of 
stiff-necked,  rebellious,  and  idolatrous :'  he  inculcates  upon  them 
most  emphatically,  that  it  was  not  for  their  own  righteousness 

3  Bp,  Kurd's  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  179.  181. 
«  See  the  passages  given  in  pp.  60,  61.  supra. 

*  Deut.  xxvi.  5.  «  Exod.  xxii.  '  Numb.  xiii.  and  ziv. 

•  Vide  in  particular  Deut.  is.  also  Exod.  xxxii. 
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that  God  gave  them  possession  of  the  promised  land :  he  de- 
clares to  them  his  conviction,  that  in  their  prosperity  they  would 
again'  relapse  into  their  rebellions  and  idolatries,  and  imitate  the 
foul  vices  of  those  nations  whom  God  had  driven  out  from  before 
them  for  these  very  crimes.  Here  again  we  may  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  infidels  :  they  triumph  in  the  apostacies  and  crimes 
of  the  Jews,  and  represent  them  as  totally  unworthy  the  divine 
protection  and  regard  :  surely  then  they  must  confess,  that  the 
historian  who  has  thus  described  them  is  strictly  impartial ;  and 
that  as  he  has  concealed  nothing  that  would  disgrace,  we  may  also 
be  confident  that  he  has  feigned  nothing  to  exalt  his  country- 
men ;  and  admitting  this,  we  may  easily  show  that,  notwith- 
standing the  crimes  and  the  stubbornness  of  the  Jews,  it  was 
yet  not  unworthy  of  the  divine  wisdom  to  employ  them  as  the 
medium  of  preserving  the  worship  of  the  true  God  amidst  an 
idolatrous  world,  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  a  pure  and  universal  religion. 

"  The  impartiality  of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  less 
remarkable  in  the  mode  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tions and  connections  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver.  His  brother^ 
Aaron  is  related  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  great  crime  of 
setting  up  the  golden  calf,  to  have  joined  with  his^  sister  Miriam 
in  an  unjustifiable  attack  on  the  authority  of  Moses,  and  to  have 
offended  God  so  much,  that  he  was  excluded  from  the  promised 
land  ;  and  the*  two  eldest  sons  of  Aaron  are  related  to  have  been 
miraculously  put  to  death  by  God  himself,  in  consequence  of 
their  violating  the  ritual  law.  The  tribe  and  kindred  of  the 
lawgiver  are  not  represented  as  exempt  from  the  criminal  rebel- 
lion of  the  Jews  on  the  return  of  the  twelve  spies  :  Caleb  and 
Joshua,  who  alone  had  opposed  it,  were  of  different  tribes,  one 
of  Judah,  and  the  other  of  Ephraim.  In  a  word,  nothing  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  exalts  the  character  of  any  of  the 
near  relatives  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  except  only  in  the  instance 
of*  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron :  who,  for  his  zeal  in  re- 
straining and  punishing  the  licentiousness  and  idolatry  into 
■which  the  Midianitish  women  had  seduced  his  countrymen,  was 
rewarded  by  the  high  priesthood  being  made  hereditary  in  his 
family.  Of  the  family  of  the  legislator  we  are  told  nothing,  but 
that  his''  father-in-law  Jethro  was  a  wise  man,  who  suggested  to 
Moses  some  regulations  of  utility  :  that  his'  wife  was  an  Ethio- 
pian woman,  and  as  such  the  object  of  contempt  and  opposition 
even  to  his  own  brother  and  sister  ;  and  that  he  had  two  sons, 
of  whom,  or  their  families,  the  history  takes  no  notice ;  so  that 
nothing  about  them  is  known,  but  that  they  were  undistinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  Levitical  tribe.  How  different  is  all  this 
from  the  embellishments  of  fiction  or  the  exaggerations  of  vanity  ! 
How  strongly  does  it  carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  humility 
and  truth  !"«  '     - 

The  preceding  observations  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
writers  who  succeeded  Moses ;  and  who  exhibit  every  mark 
of  inte^ity  in  their  character,  temper,  and  manner  of  writ- 
ing, fhey  relate  facts  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  They 
appear  to  have  no  secular  interest  in  view ;  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive that  they  could  possibly  be  under  any  such  influence. 
On  the  contrary,  they  exposed  themselves  to  many  disad- 
vantages. In  relating  the  most  wonderful  facts,  they  make 
no  apologies.  They  use  no  panegyric'  There  is  nothing 
like  flattery  or  reserve  in  their  narrations,  or  their  addresses^ 
"  Their  own  frailties  and  follies,  and  the  misconduct  of  their 
greatest  heroes  and  sovereigns,  are  recorded  with  singular 
and  unexampled  fidelity.  They  offer  no  palliation  of  "their 
conduct ;  they  conceal  nothing ;  they  alter  nothing,"  how- 
ever disgraceful  to  the  Hebrew  worthies  and  to  the  Hebrew 
nation.  No  candid  reader  can  peruse  their  writings  atten- 
tively, without  oljseryinfr  that  this  is  a  just,  though  imperfect 
representation  of  their  character  ;  nor  can  any  one  suppose 
that  men  of  such  a  character  would  wish  to  deceive  their 
readers.  And  would  the  transactions  recorded  by  them  have 
been  received  as  true  by  those  who  had  the  best  means  and 
opportunities  of  examining  the  truth  of  them,  if  they  had 
not  really  and  truly  taken  place  ] 

2.  Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  writings  of  the 
evangelists  and  apostles  contained  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  we  shall  see  their  credibility  established  upon  evidence 
equally  conclusive  with  that  adduced  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    For, 

[i.]  The  actions  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  of  that  description  that  they  could  not  have  heen 
recorded,  if  they  had  not  been  true. 

>  Vide  Deut.  xxxi.  2  Exod.  xxxii. 

»  Num.  xii.  4  Num.  iii.  4.  and  Lev.  x.  1—7. 

•  Num.  XXV.  7—13.  e  Exod.  xviii.  1  Num.  xii.  1. 

«  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  54—57. 


Independently  of  the  miracles  performed  by  Jesus  Christ 
(which  are  fully  investigated  in  a  subsequent  chapter),^  "  his 
general  conduct,  as  described  by  the  evangelists,  is  that  of  a  per- 
son surpassing  both  in  wisdom  and  in  goodness  the  most  perfect 
character,  that  was  ever  drawn  by  Roman  or  by  Grecian  elo- 
quence. The  character  of  our  Saviour,  as  represented  by  the 
evangelists,  is  not  drawn  in  a  formal  manner,  exhibiting  at 
one  view  the  various  qualities  of  which  that  character  is  com- 
posed. The  character  of  our  Saviour  must  be  learnt  by  com- 
paring the  facts  recorded  of  him,  with  the  situations  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acted. 
This  comparison  exhibits  unshaken  fortitude  in  the  severest 
trials,  calmness  undisturbed  by  provocation,  kindness  returned 
for  injury,  and  dignity  maintained  inviolate  through  every  action 
of  his  life.  Nor  is  the  wisdom  and  the  judgment  displayed  on 
every  trying  occasion  less  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  our 
Saviour.  At  the  same  time  we  perceive  tlie  gradual  unfolding 
of  a  scheme  for  the  general  welfare  of  mankind,  a  scheme  uni- 
form and  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  yet  misunderstood  at  first 
by  the  apostles  themselves,  as  being  opposed  to  the  general  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews.  Facts  of  this  description  could  not  have 
been  invented  by  the  apostles.  Plain  and  unlettered  Jews,  as 
the  twelve  apostles  were,  though  adequate  to  the  ofBcc  of  record- 
ing what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  were  incapable  of  fabricating 
a  series  of  actions  which  constitute  the  most  exalted  character 
that  ever  existed  upon  earth.  If  the  learning  and  the  ingenuity 
of  Plato  or  Xenophon  might  have  enabled  them  to  draw  a  pic-, 
ture  of  Socrates  more  excellent  than  the  original  itself,  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  unlettered  Jews  to  give  ideal  perfection  to  a 
character  which  was  itself  imperfect,  and  to  sustain  that  ideal 
perfection,  as  in  a  dramatic  representation,  through  a  series  of 
imaginary  events.  Indeed  it  is  iughly  probable,  that  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  were  not  wholly  axvare  of  that  perfection  which 
they  themselves  have  described.  For  that  perfection  is  not  con- 
tained in  any  formal  panegyric,  expressive  of  the  writer's  opin- 
ion, and  indicating  that  opinion  to  the  reader.  It  is  known  only 
by  comparison  and  by  inference.  We  are  reduced,  therefore,  to 
this  dilemma : — either  the  actions,  which  are  ascribed  to  our 
Saviour,  are  truly  ascribed  to  him  ;  or  actions  have  been  invented 
for  a  purpose  of  which  the  inventors  themselves  were  probably 
not  aware,  and  applied  to  that  purpose  by  means  which  the  in- 
ventors did  not  possess.  And  when  we  further  consider  that 
the  plan  developed  by  those  facts  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
notion  of  the  Jews  respecting  a  temporal  Messiah,  we  must  be- 
lieve in  what  was  wholly  impossible,  if  we  believe  that  unlettered 
Jews  could  have  invented  them."'" 

[ii.]  The  apostles  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  facts  which  they 
have  recorded.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  consider- 
ations : — 

(1.)  They  were  competent  witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they 
attested,  and  on  which  the  Christian  religion  is  founded. 

Their  testimony  did  not  relate  to  certain  abstract  points,  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  which  they  might  have  been  misled  by 
the  sophistry  of  others,  or  have  erred  through  their  own  inad- 
vertence ar>d  incapacity  ;  nor  to  events  which  had  happenfid  be- 
fore their  birth,  or  in  a  distant  region  of  the  earth,  concerning 
which,  therefore,  they  might  have  received  false,  information.  It 
respected  facts  which  they  had  witnessed  with  their  eyes  and 
with  their  ears.  They  had  lived  with  Christ  during  his  ministry, 
they  had  heard  his  discourses,  and  seen  his  wonderful  works, 
and  consequently  received  them  on  the  testimony  of  their  own 
senses.  They  all  had  the  same  knowledge,  and  in  the  same  de- 
gree, and  they  agree  in  the  same  essential  testimon}'.  Now  we 
may  seek  in  vain  for  any  thing  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  whole 
universe.  Contemporary  authors  themselves  rarely  see  the  facts 
which  they  relate  ;  they  are  often  in  a  distant  country  from  that 
in  which  the  event  happened,  and  are  informed  of  it  only  by 
public  reports,  which  are  seldom  faithful  in  all  points.  And  their 
want  of  exactness  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  may  under- 
take to  compare  the  relations  of  different  though  contemporary 
writers."  If,  indeed,  it  happens  that  an  author  be  at  the  same 
time  both  historian  and  witness ; — that  he  has  accompanied  the 
prince  or  general  whose  actions  he  relates  (as  Polybius,  the  his- 
torian, accompanied  the  illustrious  Roman  general  Scipio), — that 
he  has  been  his  particular  confidant,  and  has  participated  in  his 
deliberations  and  councils  ; — in  such  a  case  we  set  a  high  value 
upon  his  menioirs ;  and  should  consider  it  an  act  of  injustice,  as   " 

9  See  chap.  iv.  sect.  ii.    §  vii.  viii.  ix.  infra. 

I''  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  port  vi.  pp.  71—73. 

11  Witness  the  conlradictory  statements,  in  numerous  particulars,  pub- 
lished by  various  Frencli,  German,  and  EngHsh  writers,  relative  to  the  mo. 
mentous  transactions  of  tlie  campaignsof  181^—1814. 
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well  as  a  want  of  common  honesty,  to  call  them  in  question  or 
doubt  them,  ■without  solid  proofs,  even  though  such  a  writer's 
tcritirnony  be  single.  Further,  we  Ukewise  highly  value  histo- 
ries written  by  generals  or  princes,'  who  relat«;  their  own  ac- 
tions with  an  air  of  sincerity  and  modesty,  which  leaves  an  ajj- 
|)earance  of  probability  in  their  writings,  though  otherwise  their 
testimony  niiglit  naturally  be  suspected. 

What  then  must  we  think  of  the  joint  testimony  of  so  many 
historians,  who  relate  nothing  but  what  they  saw  with  their 
eyes,  who  were  present  at  all  the  transactions,  who  heard  each 
particular,  and  are  themselves  a  great  part  of  the  history  which 
they  have  written  1  Who  can  refuse  to  believe  persons  who 
write,  as  one  of  them  does,  in  the  following  manner  : — "  That" 
says  he,  "  ivhich  -was  from  the  beginning"  (of  Christ's  minis- 
try), "  which  -we  have  heard,  ivhich  we  have  seen  tvith  our 
KVES,  <ind  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  ivord  of  life" 
(Christ  and  his  Gospel),  .  .  .  .  "  that  -which  -we  have  seen  and 
heard,  declare  ive  unto  you  ?"  (1  John  i.  1 — 3.)  If  Plato  has 
been  deemed  a  competent  witness,  and  in  every  respect  qualified 
to  compose  the  biographical  account  of  his  master  Socrates,  and 
of  his  discourse  in  prison  before  he  drank  of  the  poisoned  bowl, 
because  he  was  present  on  those  occasions  ;  or,  to  come  nearer 
to  our  own  times,  if  Mr.  Boswell  is  considered  as  a  competent 
witness  to  compose  the  life  of  the  illustrious  English  moralist 
Dr.  Johnson,  because  he  was  present  at  most  of  the  conversa- 
tions, &c.  which  he  has  related  ;  or,  if  Sir  William  Forbes  be 
considered  a  competent  witness  for  writing  the  life  of  the  acute 
detector  of  the  sophistry  of  Hume,  Dr.  Bcattie  ;  or,  Mr.  Hayley, 
for  the  life  of  the  amiable  poet  Cowper,  because  they  knew  them 
intimately,  conversed  and  corresponded  with  them,  and  had  au- 
thentic information  from  the  friends  and  correspondents  of  the 
eminent  men  whose  lives  they  have  written;  surely  the  evan- 
gelical historians  were  equally  competent  witnesses  of  the  facts 
which  they  have  related  ! 

(2.)  Moreover,  they  were  not  enthusiasts  or  fanatics. 

The  characteristics  of  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  are,  a  blind 
credulity,  in  consequence  of  which  its  subject  is  led  to  imagine 
himself  always  to  be  the  favourite  of  Heaven,  and  actuated  by 
divine  inspiration  ; — disorder  and  contradiction  in  the  religious 
system  proposed  by  the  enthusiast ;  and  obscurity  and  absurdity 
in  his  exposition  of  it,  accompanied  with  dictatorial  positivcness, 
requiring  an  implicit  credence  of  his  pretensions,  or  at  least  on 
grounds  as  vain  and  delusive  as  those  which  have  satisfied  him- 
self ; — a  morose,  unsocial,  and  severe  system  of  morality  ; — and 
contempt  of  all  written  revelation.  But  none  of  these  charac- 
teristics is  to  be  traced  in  the  character  or  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles. They  became  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  rational 
conviction, — not  upon  internal  persuasion  alone,  but  on  the  irre- 
fragable evidence  of  clear  and  stupendous  miracles,  proofs  sub- 
mitted to  their  senses,  and  approved  by  their  reason,  which  en- 
thusiasm could  not  have'  counterfeited,  and  never  would  have  re- 
quired ;  and  at  every  step  of  their  progress,  as  their  faith  was 
called  to  signalize  itself  by  new  exertions,  or  to  sustain  new 
trials,  it  was  fortified  by  new  proofs.  The  slowness  and  caution 
with  which  the  apostles  received  the  fact  of  their  Lord's  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  fully  exempt  them  from  all  suspicion  of 
being  the  dupes  of  delusion  and  credulity.  Throughout  their 
various  writings,  the  utmost  impartiality,  sobriety,  modesty,  and 
humility  prevail.  In  the  most  frank  and  artless  marmer  they  do 
that  which  enthusiasts  never  do ;  they  record  their  own  mistakes, 
follies,  and  faults,  and  those  of  very  serious  magnitude,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  such  by  themselves,  and  severely  censured  by  their 
Master.  No  example  of  this  nature  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
history  of  enthusiasm,  and  no  other  such  example  in  the  whole 
history  of  man.  Enthusiasts  also,  in  all  their  preaching  and  con- 
versation on  rehgious  subjects,  pour  out  with  eagerness  the  dic- 
tates of  passion  and  imagination ;  and  never  attempt  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  facts  or  arguments,  on  which  reason  delights  to 
rest.  Strong  pictures,  vehement  effusions  of  passion,  ^^olent  ex- 
clamations, loudly  vociferated  and  imperiously  enjoined  as  ob- 
jects of  implicit  faith  and  obedience,  constitute  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  their  addresses  to  mankind.  They  themselves  beUeve, 
because  they  believe,  and  know,  because  they  know ;  their  con- 
viction. Instead  of  being  (as  itoughttobe)  the  result  of  evidence, 
is  the  result  of  feeling  merely.  If  any  one  attempt  to  persuade 
them  that  they  are  in  error,  by  reasoning,  facts,  and  proofs,  they 

>  Such  are  Xenophon's  History  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  and  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Wars  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Gauls,  among  the  ancients ;  and,  among  the  modems,  the  Archduke  Charles 
of  Austria's  Principles  of  Strategy,  or  the  Science  of  War,  as  opposed  to 
IVfilitary  Tactics,  or  the  Art  of  War,  in  which  he  has  given  the  history  of  the 
campnign  of  17'Jt),  iaGerman> 


regard  him  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  for  weakly  op- 
posing his  twilight  probabilities  to  the  noonday  certainty,  and 
for  preposterously  labouring  to  illumine  the  sun  with  a  taper. 
How  contrary  is  all  this  to  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  !  When 
a  proof  of  their  mission  or  doctrine  was  required  of  them,  they 
appealed  instantly  and  invariably  to  arguments,  facts,  and  mira- 
cles. These  convinced  mankind  then,  and  they  produce  the 
same  conviction  now.  The  lapse  of  more  than  seventeen  cen- 
turies have  detected  them  in  no  error,  and  in  no  degree  enfeebled 
their  strength.  Their  discourses  were  then,  and  are  now,  the 
most  noble,  rational,  and  satisfactory  discourses  on  moral  and  re- 
ligious subjects  ever  witnessed  by  mankind.  There  is  not  one 
single  instance  in  them  all,  in  which  belief  is  demanded  on  any 
other  grounds  than  these ;  and  on  these  grounds  it  is  always 
rightfully  demanded ;  but  on  these  grounds  it  is  never  demanded 
by  enthusiasts.  There  is  not  in  the  world  a  stronger  contrast 
to  the  preaching  of  enthusiasts,  than  that  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles. 

Further,  the  style  of  fanatics  is  always  obscure,  arrogant, 
and  violent.  The  style  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  very 
reverse  of  this. 

The  utmost  harmony  exists  through  every  part  of  the  system 
of  religion  inculcated  by  its  authors.  The  historical  books  are 
plain,  calm,  and  unexaggcrated ;  detailing  the  facts  which  es- 
tablish the  unparalleled  perfection  of  their  Divine  Lord,  with  the 
particularity  and  consistency  of  truth.  Some  trifling  discrepan- 
cies, it  is  true,  are  found  m  the  collateral  circumstances  related 
by  the  historians  of  Jesus  Christ  (and  this  is  an  evident  proof 
that  they  did  not  copy  one  from  another)  ;  but  in  all  essential 
matters  they  entirely  and  perfectly  agree ;  and  though  scarcely 
one  among  them  had  read,  or  could  have  read,  the  writings  of 
the  others,  yet  their  liistories  and  doctrines  are  perfectly  accord- 
ant. And  the  epistles — though  written  at  different  and  distant 
times,  on  various  occasions,  from  different  places,  and  addressed 
to  very  different  communities,  and  persons — never  contradict 
each  other.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  uniformly,  in  the  highest 
degree,  natural,  rational,  and  affectionate,  admirably  adapted  to 
the  occasions  which  produced  them,  and  to  the  relations  which 
their  several  writers  bore  to  the  various  chiuches  and  persons 
whom  they  addressed  : — instructing  their  ignorance,  and  encou- 
raging their  virtues, — rebuking  their  offences  without  bitterness, 
— vindicating  their  own  character  from  calumny,  without  betray- 
ing any  excessive  resentment, — and  maintaining  their  own  au 
thority,  as  religious  instructors  and  guides,  without  any  trace  of 
spiritual  pride,  any  arrogant  claims  to  full  perfection  of  virtue. 
So  far  are  they  from  inculcating  a  gloomy  devotion,  or  a  morose, 
unsocial,  or  selfish  system  of  morality,  that,  while  they  insist  on 
the  necessity  of  sincere,  fervent,  and  heartfelt  piety  to  God,  with- 
out any  affectation  of  rapturous  ecstasy  or  extravagant  fervour, 
— a  piety,  in  short,  chastened  and  controlled  by  humility  and 
discretion, — they  at  the  same  time  inculcate  the  strictest  equity 
and  justice  in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men,  together  with 
the  purest,  most  active,  and  most  diffusive  benevolence.  While 
the  just  pre-eminence  is  allowed  to  internal  sincerity,  outward 
rites  and  observances  have  their  due  importance  preserved ;  every 
grace,  and  every  virtue,  that  can  form  a  part  of  the  Christian 
character,  has  its  just  order  and  value  assigned  to  it  in  the  Chris- 
tian scheme ;  every  civil,  relative,  and  social  duty  is  taught  in  the 
clearest  manner,  and  enforced  by  the  strongest  motives.  So  far 
are  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  from  contemning  all  writ- 
ten revelation,  that  in  their  writings  they  uniformly  evince  the 
greatest  reverence  for  the  written  revelation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  they  exhort  their  disciples  to  study  diligently ,2  and 
point  out  its  friendly  harmony  with  the  Christian  system.^  And 
though  they  insist  on  the  necessity  of  receiving  and  beUeving 
that  system,''  yet  they  equally  condemn  all  spuit  of  persecution,* 
and  all  religious  indifference.'^ 

[iii.]  They  were  neither  deceived  themselves,  nor  did  or 
could  tney  deceive,  or  impose  upon,  others. 

We  have  already  remarked,"  that  the  evangelical  histo- 
rians were  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  they  recorded :  conse- 

»  2  Tim.  iii.  14—17.   2  Pet.  i.  19,  20. 

'  Acts  ii.  14-36.  xiii.  15-^1.  Rom.  iv.  10.  19—21,  &c. 

*  Acts  iv.  12.  Rom.  iii.  20—26.  »  Rom.  xiv.  3—23. 

•  Dr.  Graves's  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles,  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  enthusiasts,  passim  :  Dr.  Less  on  the  Authenticity,  &c.  of  the 
New  Testament,  pp.  280 — 299. ;  by  both  of  whom  the  topics  above  glanced 
at  are  fully  and  ably  illustrated.  Lord  Lyttleton  has  silso  apphed  similar 
considerations  to  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  which  he  has  shown  to  be  an 
irrefragable  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  See  his  "Ob- 
servations on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,"— an  inestimable  little  treatise,  to 
which  scepticism  could  never  frame  a  reply. 

■>  See  pp.  62,  63.  supra 
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quently  they  could  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  actual  occurrence 
of  the  facts  and  miracles  related  iu  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 

That  they  could  not  be  imposed  upon  themselves  is  evident 
from  the  nature,  number,  and  publicity  of  the  miracles  said  to 
have  been  performed,  first  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  afterw^ards  by  his 
apostles.  They  saw  diseases  healed,  the  dumb  made  to  speak, 
the  power  of  hearing  given  to  the  deaf,  the  lame  made  to  walk, 
the  maimed  (that  is,  those  who  ivanted  a  Hmb)  made  perfect  or 
whole,  and  the  dead  raised  to  life.  They  had  the  best  possible 
information,  and  were  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  such  mira- 
cles. JVeither  did  they  deceive  or  impose  upon  others.  The 
whole  tenor  of  their  lives  demonstrated,  and  even  their  ad- 
versaries confessed,  that  they  were  men  of  piety  and  integrity. 
They  never  would  have  pretended  to  persuade  (nor  could  they 
have  succeeded  in  persuading)  their  countrymen  and  contempo- 
raries, that  a  man,  whose  death  was  public  and  notorious,  was 
risen  again, — that  darkness  had  covered  the  land  at  the  time  of 
his  execution, — and  that  there  had  been  an  earthquake  at  the 
moment  of  his  decease, — if  these  events  had  not  taken  place.  Be- 
sides, when  it  is  recollected  that  the  writers  in  question  were 
men  who  had  not  received  a  learned  education,  and  who  were 
also  of  a  very  humble  class  in  society,  it  is  utterly  improbable  that 
they  could  pretend  to  speak  foreign  languages  and  upbraid  an 
entire  and  numerous  society  with  making  a  bad  use  of  the  same 
extraordinary  gift,  if  that  society  had  not  received  it.'  Such  pre- 
tensions, if  false,  could  never  have  been  admitted  ;  and  it  were 
absurd,  not  to  say  impossible,  that  so  many  men  should  conspire 
to  propagate  a  falsehood,  especially  at  a  time  when  even  attend- 
ance on  the  ministers  of  Christ,  much  less  the  profession  of  his 
faith,  exposed  them  to  the  severest  persecutions  and  most  immi- 
nent danger  of  their  lives.  Moreover,  it  rarely  happens  that  any 
one  will  propagate  a  deliberate  falsehood,  without  having  some 
advantage  in  view,  either  immediate  or  remote.  Now  the  first 
teachers  of  Christianity  could  have  no  prospect  whatever  of  any 
advantage.  They  could  expect  none  from  him  in  whom  they 
professed  to  believe.  Jesus  Christ,  indeed,  had  warned  them  to 
expect  persecution,  ignominy,  and  death  in  this  world,  if  they 
continued  to  be  his  disciples.  They  could  not  therefore  aspire  to 
honours  or  emoluments,  for  the  distribution  of  these  was  in  the 
hands  of  Jews  and  heathens,  who  reviled  and  persecuted  them 
with  unrelenting  severity.  Still  less  could  they  expect  to  ac- 
quire wealth;  for  their  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  sub- 
jected them  to  the  loss  of  all  things.  According  to  their  own 
principles,  either  as  Jews  or  Christians,  they  involved  themselves 
in  eternal  misery,  if  they  deliberately  persevered  in  propagating 
falsehoods.  Further,  if  the  evangelists  and  apostles  had  con- 
federated to  impose  upon  mankind,  it  is  incredible  that  none  of 
their  associates  should  not  have  confessed  the  fraud  before  the 
tribunals.  It  is  equally  incredible  that  so  many  precepts  of  piety 
and  virtue  should  have  been  delivered  by  men  of  such  abandoned 
principles,  as  they  must  have  been  if  they  had  really  been  im- 
postors ;  and  it  is  still  more  incredible  that  they  should  have 
been  willing  to  die  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  who,  if  he  had  not 
risen  again  from  the  dead,  would  have  miserably  deceived  them. 
Still  less  is  it  to  be  credited  that  they  performed  miracles  (the 
reality  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  their  enemies)  in  con- 
firmation of  their  doctrine.  Lastly,  if  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists had  designed  to  impose  upon  mankind,  they  would  have 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  humours  of  the  people  whom 
they  addressed  ;  they  would  have  indulged  their  passions,  and 
would  carefully  have  avoided  saying  or  doing  any  thing  that 
might  shock  or  offend  them.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  done  by 
the  apostles.  They  did  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  dis- 
positions of  mankind  ;  they  boldly  impugned  the  traditions  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles ;  nor  would  they  suffer 
the  law  to  be  confounded  with  the  Gospel,  or  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monies to  be  retained.  They  spared  not  the  corruptions  that 
prevailed  in  their  times ;  they  sought  not  to  clothe  their  dis- 
courses or  writings  in  the  attractive  garb  of  human  eloquence, 
nor  did  they  gratify  the  passions  of  their  hearers.  Would  per- 
sons, deliberately  confederating  to  impose  upon  the  world,  have 
pursued  a  conduct  so  little  calculated  to  secure  success  to  their 
designs  1  And  as  the  evangelical  historians  were  neither  de- 
ceived nor  imposed  upon  themselves,  nor  did  deceive  or  impose 
upon  others,  so  neither  could  they  have  successfully  carried  on 
such  deceit  or  imposition,  if  they  had  been  ever  so  much  dis- 
posed or  desirous  to  do  it.  For,  as  we  have  already  had  oc- 
casion incidentally  to  remark,  the  facts  recorded  by  them  were 
public  facts.  They  were  not  done  in  a  corner,  but  performed 
openly;   and  were  openly  related  before  all  mankind.     They 

»  As  Saint  Paul  upbraided  the  church  at  Torinth.     See  1  Cor.  xiv. 


were  declared,  not  merely  to  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  but  to 
men  of  learning,  leisure,  sagacity,  and  power.  Thousands  could 
examine  the  truth  of  their  story,  and  were  under  obligations  to 
examine  it ;  and  if  it  had  been  false,  to  refute  it.  The  im- 
portance and  strangeness  of  the  subject  thus  announced  would 
naturally  excite  curiosity ;  and  on  this  account  it  would  certainly 
be  examined  by  multitudes.  If  the  report  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  had  not  been  true,  it  would  have  been  the  most 
ridiculous  that  can  be  imagined.  If  it  ivere  true,  it  was  the  most 
important  that  ever  sounded  in  the  ears  of  mortals.  He  must 
therefore  be  a  strange  man,  indeed,  who  could  hear  such  things 
reported  and  repeatedly  asserted  (in  whatever  light  he  might 
consider  them),  without  investigating  the  truth  of  them,  the 
grounds  on  which  the  report  was  made,  and  the  evidence  by 
which  it  was  confirmed.  So  far,  however,  were  the  apostles 
from  being  either  deceived  themselves  or  deceivers  of  others,  that, 

[iv.]  On  the  contrary,  they  were  men  of  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity and  sincerity. 

This  is  evident  from  the  style  and  manner  of  their  writings, 
which  are  characterized  by  the  most  rigid  impartiality  and 
fidelity.  They  were  not  ambitious  of  being  Known  to  the 
world  by  their  writings,  but  wrote  only  as  thej'^  were  in- 
duced by  necessity,  for  the  further  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel.2  "  A  statuary  works  upon  marble  : '  an  historian  upon 
facts  :  both  cut  them  to  their  fancy,  and  pare  off  all  that  will 
not  serve  for  their  purpose.  The  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament stand  remarkably  clear  from  this  imputation." 

There  is  no  preparation  of  events ;  there  are  no  artful  transi- 
tions or  connections ;  no  set  character  of  persons  to  be  in- 
troduced ;  no  reflections  on  past  actions,  or  on  the  authors  of 
them ;  no  excuses  or  apologies  for  such  things,  as  a  writer 
might  probably  foresee  would  shock  and  disturb  his  readers  ;  no 
specious  artifices,  no  plausible  arguments  to  set  off  a  doubtful 
action,  and  reconcile  it  to  some  other,  or  to  the  character  of  the 
person  that  did  it.  In  shcrrt,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever  en- 
tered the  minds  of  these  writers,  to  consider  how  this  or  the 
other  action  would  appear  to  mankind,  or  what  objections  might 
be  raised  against  it.  But,  without  at  all  attending  to  such  a 
consideratioil,  they  lay  the  facts  before  the  world,  at  no  pains  to 
think  whether  they  will  appear  credible  or  not.  If  the  reader 
will  not  credit  their  testimony,  there  is  no  help  for  it :  they  tell 
the  truth  and  nothing  else.  Greater  marks  of  sincerity  than 
these  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  any  historical  compositions  that 
are  extant ;  and  they  show  that  they  published  nothing  to  the 
world  but  what  they  believed  themselves.  They  never  attempt 
to  astonish  their  readers,  but  uniformly  endeavour  to  enlighten 
and  convince  them :  regardless  of  themselves,  they  seem  en- 
grossed by  the  great  truths  which  they  were  commissioned  to 
promulgate.  They  do  not  dissemble  certain  circumstances  in 
the  life  and  sufferings  of  their  Master,  which  have  no  tendency 
to  enhance  his  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  world :  such  are  the 
low  circumstances  of  his  parents, — the  mean  accommodations  of 
his  birth — that  when  he  appeared  publicly  to  the  world,  his 
townsmen  and  near  relations  despised  and  rejected  him, — that 
few  among  his  followers  were  men  conspicuous  for  wealth, 
dignity,  or  knowledge, — that  the  rulers,  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, disowned  his  pretensions  and  opposed  him  continually, — 
that  some,  who  for  a  time  followed  him,  afterwards  deserted 
him, — that  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  high-priests 
and  rulers  by  one.  of  those  who  had  been  selected  for  his  con- 
stant companions, — and  that  he  was  crucified  in  the  most  ig- 
nominious manner  with  two  malefactors.  Had  they  been  silent 
concerning  such  events,  their  adversaries  assuredly  never  could 
have  discovered  them,  nor,  consequently,  have  taken  any  ad- 
vantage of  them.  They  have,  however,  not  failed  to  relate  them 
with  all  their  minutest  circumstances.  Impostors  would  cer- 
tainly have  acted  differently.  They  would  either  have  kept  back 
such  facts  as  appear  so  disrespectful  to  their  leader;  or  they 
would  have  endeavoured  to  assign  some  cause  in  order  to  ob- 
viate any  bad  impressions  that  might  arise  from  them.  Th,ey 
would  enter  into  a  laboured  detail  of  the  intellectual  endow- 
ments or  moral  excellences  of  their  Master.  But  the  evan- 
gelists do  no  such  thing.  They  utter  no  lofty  panegyrics ;  they 
pronounce  no  eloquent  encomiums.  They  depart  from  the  com- 
mon line  of  historians,  and  give  an  artless  narrative  of  eveiy 
circumstance,  however  apparently  unfavourable  to  their  Master, 
and  leave  the  truth  to  support  itself 

Again,  when  they  relate  any  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  announce  them  with  the  same  dispassionate  coolness  as  if 

»  Eusebius  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  23. 
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they  had  been  common  transactions ;  sayinj?  nothing  previoush/ 
to  raise  expectation,  nor,  aftei-  the  recital  of  them,  breaking  out 
into  exclamations ;  but  they  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own 
conclusion.  Docs  he  confound  and  triumph  over  his  enemies  T 
Wc  see  no  symptoms  of  exultation.  Is  he  in  the  lowest  dis- 
tress 1  On  their  jiarts  we  can  collect  no  tokens  of  fear,  of  grief, 
or  indignation.  Do  they  record  his  giving  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
restoring  the  lame,  feeding  many  thousands  with  a  few  loaves 
and  fishes,  calming  the  raging  sea,  and  even  raising  the  dead  ? 
They  seem  perfectly  calm  and  unconcerned.  Do  they  narrate 
his  resurrection  and  ascension  1  They  allbrd  no  explanation  of 
any  difficulties ;  they  never  offer  a  single  argument  to  enforce 
their  credit ;  they  leave  the  bare  facts  with  their  readers,  who 
may  receive  or  reject  them  as  they  please.  In  perusing  the  sim- 
ple and  unadorned  narratives  of  the  evangelists,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  purport  of  their  vs'ritings  was  to  bear  -witness 
of  the  truth. 

The  conduct  of  the  evangelists,  when  speaking  of  their  ene- 
mies, is  characterized  by  the  same  striking  integrity.  Of  all  who 
were  concerned  in  the  persecution  and  death  of  Christ,  they 
mention  by  name  only  the  high-priest  Caiaphas,  and  his  co- 
adjutor Annas,  the  Roman  procurator  Pilate,  and  the  treacherous 
disciple  Judas;  because  the  suppression  of  their  names  would 
have  imj)aircd  the  evidence  of  their  history  to  posterity.  Not 
the  slightest  tincture  of  party-spirit  is  observable  in  the  notice 
of  these  persons ;  who  are  barely  mentioned  without  censure 
and  without  resentment.  The  epithet  attached  to  Judas  by  all 
the  evangelists  (o  iwAeAiivi,  who  delivered  him  jip)  is  expressive 
of  the  simple  fact,  rather  than  of  its  criminality  ;  which  would 
more  aptly  be  signified  by  -zrgoJ'oT))?,  traitor,  as  he  is  styled  on  one 
soUtary  occasion.    (Luke  vi.  16.)' 

Further,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  evangelical  his- 
torians pay  no  re^rd  to  what  others  had  befure  written  on  the 
same  subject. 

"Had  they  written  in  concert,  and  with  the  direct  view  of 
promoting  the  same  cause,  they  would  have  taken  proper  care 
to  have  preserv'cd  some  uniformity  in  their  arrangement ;  to  have 
supported  the  same  facts,  and  not  to  have  contradicted,  in  their 
narration,  any  of  those  facts  or  circumstances  that  had  been  re- 
corded by  their  colleagues  or  friends.  But  if  any  one  will  read, 
with  attention,  their  several  histories,  he  will  find  a  difference  of 
arrangement,  different  facts  and  circumstances  also  brought  for- 
ward by  different  historians,  the  same  fact  differently  told,  and 
many  things  so  altered  and  changed  in  their  different  relations, 
that  we  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  it  be  in 
reality  the  same  fact,  that  any  two  or  more  of  them  are  telling, 
or  some  other  one  nearly  resembling  it  in  some  leading  features. 
Matthew  and  Luke  give  us  even   different  pedigrees  of  Jesus 

,  Chrict.^  We  mention  this  only  to  show  that  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose,  that  they  wrote  in  collusion;  and  also  to  show 

■  liow  inattentive  they  were  to  what  others  had  written  on  the 
same  subject  before.  Each  appears  to  have  written  what  struck 
him  the  most  forcibly,  and  what  seemed  the  most  proper  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  character  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  are  only  careful  to  give  them  upon  the  best  authority, 
either  from  their  own  personal  knowledge,  or  as  they  had  them 
from  those,  ivho  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word.  Like  honest  and  faithful  historians, 
they  are  concerned  about  nothing  but  the  truth.  In  their  his- 
tories, you  meet  with  just  such  accounts  as  you  may  naturally 
expect  from  different  observers  of  the  same  fact.  No  two  men 
of  equal  capacity  and  attention  ever  yet  related  the  same  fact 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  and  words.  Without  the  smallest 
prejudice  or  partiality,  and  with  the  strictest  regard  to  truth,  they 
will  give  you  the  circumstances  of  the  same  action  with  con- 
siderable difference." 

The  inferences,  then,  that  we  have  a  right  to  draw  from 
this  apparent  honesty  and  impartiality  of  the  sacred  histo- 
'  rians  are,  First,  that  the  Gospel  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  true 
history,  and  that  the  differences  and  trifling  disagreements 
among  the  historians  are  a  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
V  whole.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  true,  than  if  the  whole 
had  been"'transmitted  to  us  by  a  single  writer  of  the  greatest 
ability.     Secondly,  that  though  we  meet  with  differences  and 

•  The  argument,  here  necessarily  treated  with  brevity,  is  prosecuted  at 
considerable  length,  and  in  the  very  words  of  the  most  learned  defenders 
of  Christianity,  in  Mr.  Simpson's  Internal  and  Presumptive  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  pp.  126 — 142. 
»'See  a  solution  of  this  and  other  supposed  difficulties,  infra,  Vol.  I. 
.    Part  U.  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Contradictions  fjilsely  al- 
leged to  e.\ist  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Vol.  L         •  I 


difficulties  in  the  relation  of  some  material  facts,  yet  none  of 
these  difficulties  affect  the  main  cause,  or  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion.  We  are  left  in  the  full  possession  of 
all  these.  They  all  agree  that  Jesus  Christ  was  upon  this 
earth,  that  he  was  a  divine  teacher,  and  a  great  example,  that 
he  dii'd  and  rose  atraiii.  On  the  contrary,  had  they  been  all 
unilorin  in  tlu  ir  narration,  we  should  have  had  good  cause  to 
suspect  fraud  and  collusion.  Had  they  in  the  relation  of 
each  particular  sermon,  prayer,  and  great  work,  expressed 
themselves  in  the  very  same  words,  would  not  unbelievers 
liavo  found  good  cause  to  allege,  "  these  men  are  no  more 
but  cojiyists  of  one  another,  a  company  of  men  under  the 
pretended  direction  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  imposing  a  most 
impudent  fraud  on  the  world  r' 

These  differences  bear  all  the  marks  of  candour,  of  honesty, 
and  integritv.  We  know  from  them,  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
on  this  earth,  that  he  wrought  great  works,  that  he  delivered 
remarkable  prophecies,  that  he  died  and  rose  again,  that  his 
disciples,  immediately  after  his  resurrection,  with  firmness 
embraced  his  cause;  and  in  obedience  to  his  last  commands, 
went  and  baptized  all  nations.  We  know,  in  short,  that  he 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and  placed  our  hopes 
upon  the  best  foundation.  Let  the  hiarned,  then,  settle  lesser 
differences,  and  let  cavillers  dispute  about  dark  expressions 
and  darker  tenets  ;  we  will  hold  fast  by  the  main  pillars ;  and 
if  the  world  itself  should  sink,  these  will  support  us  :  this 
is  our  joy  and  rejoicing :  in  the  strength  of  this,  let  us  march 
onwards  towards  heaven.^ 

If,  from  the  consideration  of  the  narratives  of  the  evangeli- 
cal historians  concerning  their  Master,  we  proceed  to  wTiat- 
ever  is  recorded  concerning  themselves,  we  shall  find  the 
same  integrity  and  fidelity  every  where  prevail.  When 
Cicero  had  offended  against  tlie  capital  law  of  his  moral 
code — that  which  enjoined  the  love  of  his  countrj^ — first,  by 
his  backwardness  to  join  the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  after- 
wards by  his  prompt  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  Csesar, 
what  was  the  conduct  of  that  illustrious  Roman  on  this 
pressing  occasion?  Did  he  frankly  condemn  those  false 
steps,  or  did  he  content  himself  witn  the  simple  relation  of 
them  1  He  did  neither  of  these  things.  He  softened  and 
disguised  the  truth ;  and  employed  all  his  wit  and  eloquence 
to  palliate  this  inglorious  desertion  of  his  principles  to  him- 
self and  to  others.  What  a  striking  contrast  is  this  to  the 
ingenuousness  of  the  evangelical  writers  !  They  study  no 
arts  of  evasion  or  concealment.  They  honestly  acknowledge 
not  only  the  lowness  of  their  station,  but  also  the  meanness 
of  their  original  employments,  the  indigence  of  their  circum- 
stances, the  inveteracy  of  their  national  prejudices,  the  slow- 
ness of  their  apprehension  under  so  excellent  a  teacher,  the 
weakness  of  their  faith,  the  ambition  of  some  of  the  disciples, 
the  intolerant  temper  of  others,  and  the  worldly  views  ot  all. 
They  even  tell  us  of  their  cowardice  in  deserting  their  Mas- 
ter when  he  was  seized  by  his  enemies  ;  and  that  after  his 
crucifixion  they  all  resumed  their  secular  employments, — for 
ever  resigning  those  hopes  which  they  had  once  fondly 
cherished,  ancf  abandoning  the  cause  in  which  they  had  been 
so  long  engaged  ;  notwithstanding  all  the  proof  that  had  been 
exhibited,  and  the  conviction  which  they  had  before  enter- 
tained, that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  his  religion  was 
from  God.  They  mention,  with  many  affecting  circum- 
stances, the  incredulity  of  one  of  their  associates,  who  was 
not  convinced  of  the  reality  of  their  Lord's  resurrection  but 
by  ocular  and  sensible  demonstration.  They  might  have 
concealed  their  own  faults  and  follies  from  the  world ;  or, 
if  they  had  chosen  to  mention  them,  they  might  have  al- 
leged plausible  reasons  to  soften  and  extenuate  them.  But 
they  did  no  such  thing  :  they  related,  without  disguise,  events 
ancf  facts  just  as  they  happened,  and  left  them  to  speak  for 
themselves.  In  like  manner,  when  recording  the  exercise 
of  the  miraculous  powers  with  which  they  were  endowed, 
they  relate  these  astonishing  facts,  without  any  ornaments  of 
language,  in  the  most  concise  and  simple  manner.  They  do 
nothing,  they  assume  nothing,  in  their  own  character.  In 
short,  they  speak  with  such  certainty,  with  so  much  self- 
conviction,  and  with  such  confidence  in  the  truth  of  their 
history,  that  assuredly  we  can  no  longer  depend  on  any  his- 
torian whatever,  if  we  entertain  the  least  doubt  concerning 
the  integrity  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  And  if 
we  compare  their  merits  as  historians  with  that  of  other 
writers,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  they  are  inferior  to  none 
who  ever  wrote,  with   regard  to  knowledge   of  persons, 

3  Popular  Evidences  of  Natural  Religion  and  Christianity,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Watson,  pp.  415 — il8. 
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acquaintance  with  facts,  candour  of  mind,  or  reverence  for 
tru.h.' 

Lastly,  in  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  there  are  preserved  memorials  of  many 
particulars  which  are  not  very  honourable  to  the  first  converts 
to  Christianity.  Such  are  the  reitdiness  of  the  churches  of 
Galatia  to  depart  from  the  purity  and  simplicUy  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  the  scandalous  disorders  of  the  church  of  Corinth  in 
some  solemn  parts  of  their  worship  ;  the  contentions  among; 
them  in  behalf  of  their  teachers  ;  tne  preposterous  use  of  the 
<rift  of  tongues,  proceeding  from  vanity  and  ostentation ;  and 
the  unaccountable  conceits  of  others,  who  depended  upon  an 
empty  faith  without  works,  and  a  speculative  knowledge  with- 
out a  suitable  holy  practice,  reierred  to  in  the  epistle  of 
James  and  John.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  most  evident  from 
the  facts  that  were  disadvantageous  to  Christ  himself,  to  the 
writers  themselves,  and  also  to  the  first  Christians,  that 
those  persons  from  whom  we  have  received  these  accounts 
had  a  very  particular  regard  to  truth,  and  preferred  its  inte- 
rest before  all  selfish  considerations. 

[v.]    They  appealed  to  7iotorious  proofs. 

Whatever  internal  marks  of  credibility  the  evangelical  writings 
possess  (and  which  could  not  but  carry  conviction  to  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed),  their  authors  confirm  the  veracity 
of  their  statements  by  an  appeal  to  the  miracles  wrought  by 
themselves,  and  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  conferred  by  them  upon 
many  other  persons.  This  is  evident  from  their  epistles,  which 
were  written  and  directed  to  those  who  had  beheld  those  miracles, 
and  had  participated  in  those  gifts,  and  which  also  contain  re- 
proofs for  the  mismanagement  of  such  gifts,  and  various  direc- 
tions respecting  the  better  use  and  employment  of  them.^  If 
these  persons  had  not  received  such  gifts,  would  this  mode  of 
writing  and  arguing  have  recommended  the  persons  or  doctrines 
of  the  apostles  to  them  who  were  declining  from  both  1  Would 
they  not  have  contradicted  the  apostles,  as  asserting  deliberate 
falsehoods  ]     But  this  was  never  attempted. 

[vi.]  They  suffered  every  th!  tig  for  the  truth  of  their  narrch- 
Hon,  even  death  itself ,-  and  brought  many  of  their  contempora- 
ries to  a  conviction  of  its  truth. 

The  history  of  the  first  professors  of  Christianity  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  afflictions,  sufferings,  and  painful  deaths  to  which 
:hey  were  constantly  exposed,  and  which  they  cheerfully  endured 
ior  the  sake  of  their  testimony.  If  the  things  which  they  attested 
had  been  false,  it  would  have  been  unparalleled  madness  for  any 
one  to  persist  in  them  to  the  loss  of  life  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
incredible,  that  so  many  should  conspire  in  the  same  unreason- 
.'.ble  and  unaccountable  folly  ;  especially  when  the  religion  which 
they  professed  excluded  all  liars  from  the  happiness  and  rewards 
of  the  next  life,  of  which  they  pretended  to  be  persuaded  ;  so  that, 
whatsoever  those  persons  might  otherwise  be,  and  however  they 
might  falsify,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  of  their  truth  and  fidelity 
in  this  report,  because  they  died  for  the  testimony  of  it.  There- 
fore the  highest  attestation  of  a  thing  is  called  martyrdom,  and 
the  most  credible  witnesses  martyrs  ;  and  though  bare  martyrdom 
be  not  an  argument  of  the  infallible  truth  of  a  testimony,  or  of 
the  infallibility  of  a  person  that  gives  it,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  highest 
arguments  that  can  be  of  his  honesty  and  integrity  in  that  thing, 
and  that  he  believes  it  himself,  othei-wise  he  would  not  die  for  it ; 
and  it  is  a  good  evidence  of  the  general  integrity  of  these  per- 
sons, as  to  all  other  things,  that  they  were  so  conscientious  as 
not,  for  fear  of  death,  to  deny  what  they  believed  to  be  a  truth, 
nor  to  conceal  what  they  believed  to  be  of  importance. 

Further,  history  shows,  that,  by  their  testimony,  the  first  disci- 
ples of  Christianity  so  convinced  a  vast  number  of  their  contem- 
poraries, who  could  without  any  trouble  have  proved  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  their  statements,  that  even  these  encountered 
great  persecutions,  and  cheerfully  ventured  estate,  Hbcrty,  and 
f.ven  life  itself,  on  the  truth  of  the  tacts  they  asserted.  Nor  were 
the  persons  who  thus  embraced  the  Christian  faith  (notwithstand- 
ing all  the  sufferings  which  they  knew  that  such  profession 
y/ould  infallibly  bring  upon  them)  merely  ignorant  or  ilUterate 
individuals,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  hurried  into  a  belief 
of  it,  through  a  blind  and  thoughtless  enthusiasm.  On  the  con- 
trary, among  the  first  professors  of  Christianity,  we  have  in- 
stances of  many  persons  of  quality  and  rank,  men  capable  of  in- 

•  Bonnet,  CEuvres,  torn.  x.  pp.  498—501.  Dr.  Halcs's  Analysis  of  Chro- 
nology, vol.  n.  pp.  693.  et  seq.  Dr.  Harwood's  Imroduction  to  the  New 
icst.  vol.  i.pp  6-10.  Less  on  the  Autlienticity  of  the  New  Testament, 
up  267— 330.  Vernet,  Traits  de  la  Verite  de  la  Rel.  Chr«t.  toin.  iii.  Ihrough- 
iiiit,  and  torn.  iv.  pp.  9—137. 

_  *  S.ee^l  Cor^i-  4,  5.  ii.  4,  3.  v.  3-5.  xii.  xiii.  3.  xiv.  1-33.  2  Cor.  xii.  7-11. 
Gal.  ui.  5.  1  Thess.  j.  5. 


vestigating  truth,  and  judging  of  its  evidences,  some  of  whom 
were  philosophers  and  accurately  acquainted  with  the  best  writ- 
ings, and  with  all  the  learning  of  the  Gentiles.^ 

III.  Thirdly,  The  credibility  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  is  further  attested  by  the  principal  facts 
contained  in  them  being  confirmed  by  certain  commemo- 
rative   ordinances    or    monuments    of   great  celebrity, 

THAT  EXISTED  AMONG  THE  JeWS  AND  CHRISTIANS  FROM  THE 
TIME  WHEN  THE  EVENTS  TOOK  PLACE,  WHICH  THEY  ARE  SAID 
TO  COMMEMORATE,  AND  WHICH  ORDINANCES  OR  MONUMENTS 
SUBSIST    TO    THE    PRESENT    DAY,  WHEREVER    EITHER    JeWS    OK 

Christians  are  to  be  found. 

1.  For  instance,  among  the  Jews,  there  are  the  ordinance 
of  Circumcision,  and  the  feasts  of  the  Passover,  of  Taberna- 
cles, and  of  Pentecost. 

[i.]  CincuMcisiojf  is  the  seal  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham, 
the  great  progenitor  of  the  Jews,  on  all  whose  posterity  it  was 
enjoined.  This  rite  was  adopted  by  the  Egyptians,  Colchians, 
the  Ethiopians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  one  or  two  other  ancient 
nations  ;  but  though  its  high  antiquity  ascended  beyond  the 
records  of  the  pagans,  no  particular  reason  was  assigned  for  it, 
except  that  some  profe.ssed  their  adherence  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness.  Now  it  is  this  precise  want  of  reason  which  consti- 
tutes the  grand  difference  between  the  circumcision  of  the  Gen- 
tiles and  that  of  the  Israelites.  In  the  case  of  the  Gentiles  it 
proved  no  one  historical  fact :  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  it 
proved  the  historical  fact  that  Abraham  was  commanded  to  adopt 
the  rite,  and  to  hand  it  down  to  his  posterity,  as  a  badge  of  their 
being,  in  certain  chosen  lines,  the  peculiar  people  of  Jehovah. 
This/(/c;,  which  is  a  vital  one  in  the  Mosaic  history,  it  decidedly 
and  incontrovertibly  establishes.  For  though  the  Israelites,  like 
any  other  nation,  might  have  simply  adopted  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, yet  they  could  not  have  adopted  it  as  a  commemorative 
ordinance,  professing  to  commence  from  the  time  when  the  com- 
memorative fact  occurred,  unless  that  fact  really  liad  occurred. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  If  the  belief,  associated  with  the  rite,  had 
commenced  at  any  given  point  of  time  subsequent  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rite  itself,  the  persons  who  first  embraced  the  belief 
must  unaccountably  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded, 
not  only  that  such  was  the  origin  of  the  rite,  but  that  they  and 
their  fathers  before  them,  from  the  very  time  of  its  primeval  insti- 
tution, always  knew  and  believed  l\idX  such  was  its  origin.'  ' 

[ii.]  The  Passover  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Israelites,  when  all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians 
were  destroyed,  and  their  deliverance  from  bondage  in  Egypt, 
which  was  its  immediate  consequence.  To  this  was  added  the 
solemn  consecration  of  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast  to  God ; 
and  in  further  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  set  apart.  The  month 
in  which  this  feast  was  solemnized,  from  being  the  seventh,  was 
reckoned  as  the  first  month  of  the  year,  in  order  to  mark  it  as  the 
cera  of  this  illustrious  deliverance.  The  passover  was  eaten,  with 
bitter  herbs,  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  their  severe  bondage  and 
servile  food  in  Egypt : — with  unleavened  bread,  because  the 
Egyptians,  in  their  terror,  urged  them  to  depart,  and  would  not 
allow  them  time  to  leaven  their  iJread,  ybr  they  said,  We  be  all 
dead  men.  And  it  was  likewise  eaten  in  the  -posture  of  travel- 
lers just  prepared  for  a  journey,  to  mark  its  having  immediately 
preceded  their  sudden  and  final  departure  from  the  house  of 
bondage. 

[iii.]  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  instituted  to  perpetuate 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  and  their  journeyings  in  the  desert.  ■ 
On  this  occasion  they  were  commanded  to  dwell  in  tabernacles  or 
booths,  "  made  of  the  boughs  of  goodly  trees."     And, 

[iv.]  The  Feast  of  Pentecost  was  appointed  fifty  days  after 
the  passover,  to  commemorate  the  delivery  of  the  Law  from 
Mount  Sinai,  which  took  place  fifty  days  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt.  At  this  festival,  which  was  celebrated  at  that  season 
of  the  year  when  their  harvest  usually  closed,  each  head  of  a 
family  was  enjoined  by  the  Jewish  law  to  take  some  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  bring  it  to  the  place  which  the  Lord 

»  Such  were  Sersius  Paulus,  proconsul  of  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  7 — 12.) ; 
Dionysius,  a  inetnber  of  the  senate  or  council  of  Areopagus,  and  many 
others  of  the  polished  and  inqufsitive  Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  34.) ;  Erastu.s, 
treasurer  of  Corinth  ;  and  even  persons  belonging  to  the  imperial  court 
(Rom.  xvi.  23  )  ;  Ju.stin  Martyr,  onre  a  Platonic  philosopher  ;  and  Athena- 
goras,  an  Atlieniati  philosopher,  who  at  first  entertained  so  unfavourable  an 
opinion  of  the  Christian'religion,  that  he  determined  to  write  agaiiLst  it,  but 
on  inquiring  into  the  facts  that  supported  it,  was  convinced  by  the  blaze  of 
evidence  in  its  favour,  and  turned  his  designed  invective  into  an  elaboiate  ' 
apology.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  180—187.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  379—381.)  To 
these  may  be  added  the  eminent  writers  whose  testimonies  to  the  authen- 
ticity of.the  New  Testament  have  already  been  cited,  pp.  70—82.  nupra. 

*  Faber's  HorsE  Mosaics,  vol.  i.  pp.  337 — 311. 
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should  choose,  and  to  set  it  down  before  the  aUar  of  the  Lord, 
makiiij?  the  solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  whole  series  of  pecu- 
Har  and  miraculous  providences  experienced  by  the  nation,  which 
is  prescribed  in  Dcut.  xxvi.  5 — 10.' 

Now  all  these  institutions  have  been  hold  sacred  among 
the  Jews  in  all  am^s  since  their  appointment,  and  are 
solemnly  and  sacredly  observed  among  them  to  this  day. 
Can  thfse  observances  be  accounted  for,  on  any  principle  but 
the  evidence  of  the  FAC^fS  on  which  they  were  founded  1 
We  have  not  more  certain  cvidisnce  of  the /cf c/s  of  the  murder 
of  king  Charles  L,  contrary  to  all  law  and  justice,  and  of  tlie 
restoration  of  the  profligate  Charles  IL,  and  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  king  James  I.  and  the  English  parliament  from  de- 
struction by  gimpowder  (cnnsj)ired  by  certain  incendiaries), 
and  of  the  arrival  of  kinjir  William  III.,  wbicli  terminated  the 
odious  tyranny  of  .lames  IL,  all  which  events  are  respectively 
commemorated  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  May,  and  the  fifth  of  Noveniber  in  each  year. 

2.  In  like  manner,  the  principal  facts  contained  in  the  Gos- 
pels are  confirmed  by  monuments,  which  subsist  to  this  day 
among  Christians,  and  which  are  the  objects  of  men's  senses. 
These  monmnents  are  the  ordinances  of  liaptism,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  the  festival  observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

[i.]  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that,  in  all  countries  where  the 
Christian  faith  is  held,  its  professors  are  initiated  by  Baptism  ; 
and  that,  by  submitting  to  this  rite,  they  renounce  every  other 
religious  institution,  and  bind  themselves  to  the  profession  of  the 
Gospel  alone.  Now  Baptism,  being  performed  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  plainly  signifies  the 
firm  persuasion  of  the  Christian  church  that  their  religion  is 
from  God,  the  fountain  of  all  good  ;  that  it  was  published  to  man- 
kind by  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  voluntary  messenger 
of  this  dispensation  ;  and  that  it  was  confirmed  by  many  great 
signs,  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Particularly,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  administer  this  rite,  it  signifies  that  they  act 
agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  Father  who  a])pointed  the  Christian 


spired  together  to  perpetuate  such  a  series  of  falsehoods,  by 
commencing  tlie  observation  of  the  institutions  of  Baptism, 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Lord's  day  ;  and  it  is  equally  in- 
credible that,  by  continuing  to  observe  them,  they  should 
have  imposed  those  falsehoods  on  posterity .2 

IV.  Lastly,  The  wonderful  establishment  and  propa- 
gation OK  Christianity  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the 

ENTIRE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  NeW  TeSTAMENT,  AND  OF  THE 
RELIGION  WHICH  IT  ESTABLISHES. 

Before  the  second  century  was  completed,  the  Christian  doc- 
trine was  propagated  through  the  whole  Roman  empire,  which 
then  comprised  almost  the  whole  known  world.  It  prevailed 
without  the  assistance  of  any  temporal  power.  "  Destitute  of 
all  human  advantages,  protected  by  no  authority,  assisted  by  no 
art,  not  reconmiended  by  the  reputation  of  its  author,  not  en- 
forced by  eloquence  in  its  advocates,  the  word  of  God  grew 
mightily  and  prevailed.  W'c  behold  twelve  men,  poor,  artless, 
and  uneducated,  triumphing  over  the  fiercest  and  most  determined 
opposition,  over  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  subtleties 
of  the  philosopher,  over  the  prejudices  of  the  Gentile,  and  the 
bigotry  of  the  Jew."  In  progress  of  time  the  church  became 
divided  by  heretics,  as  well  as  exposed  to  a  series  of  the  most 
sanguinary  persecutions  ;  yet  still  the  truths  she  professed  con- 
tinued to  spread,  in  defiance  of  all  these  impediments.  And 
notwithstanding  that  those  truths  are  repugnant  to  ever,-  bad 
passion  of  the  human  heart,  and  require,  from  those  who  pro- 
fess them,  the  most  exalted  piety,  together  with  the  strictest 
possible  regard  to  every  civil,  moral,  and  relative  duty,  as  well  as 
the  purest  and  most  diffusive  benevolence, — still  Christianity  has 
continued  to  spread  (as  its  founder  had  predicted)  in  every  part 
of  the  known  world,  and,  at  the  present  day,  is  embraced  and 
confessed  by  a  tenth  part  of  the  human  race.^ 

In  considering  these  direct  evidences  of  the  credibility  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe, 
that  there  is  no  opposite  testimony  to  contradict  the  positive 
credible  testimony  of  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  multitudes 


rehgion,  and  by  express  commandment  from  him,  and  from  his  |  ^f  ot^e^g^  t^  the  history  and  miracles  of  Jesus, 


Son  who  pubhshed  it,  as  well  as  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  con- 
firmed it,  when  they  baptize  men  into  the  belief  and  profession 
of  Christianity.  On  the  part  of  God,  this  rite  is  a  declaration, 
by  his  ministers,  that  he  accepts  and  pardons  the  baptized  person, 
provided  he  gives  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  and  in  his 
subsequent  life  acts  agreeably  to  the  obligations  of  baptism. 
And,  lastly,  on  the  part  of  the  baptized,  their  receiving  of  this 
rite  is  understood  to  be  an  aflt'ctionate  and  solemn  public  decla- 
ration of  their  sense  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  God 
the  Father  as  their  Creator,  to  God  the  Son  as  their  Redeemer, 
and  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost  as  their  Sanctifier,  according  to  the 
views  which  the  Christian  religion  gives  of  these  relations;  and 
also  of  their  firm  resolutinn  faithfully  to  perform  all  the  duties 
resulting  from  these  relations. 

[ii.]  That  the  Lord's  Scppkm  is  often  celebrated  in  all  Chris- 
tian countries  is  a  fact  that  camiot  be  questioned  ;  neither  can  it 
be  questioned,  that  (jhristians  consider  this  rite  to  be  essentially 
connected  with  the  profession  of  their  religion.  Our  fathers 
entertained  the  same  opinion  of  its  importance  ;  and  their  fathers 
viewed  it  in  the  same  light.  But  what  claims  and  deserves  par- 
ticular notice  with  reference  to  this  institution  is,  that  by  the 
common  consent  of  Christians  now  living,  and  of  all  in  former 
ages  of  whose  opinion  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  importance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  arises  from  its  being  a    commemoration 


Now  is  it  probable,  or  even  possible,  that  so  many  character- 
istic marks  of  truth  as  we  have  mentioned,  derived  from  such 
various  quarters,  should  all  so  exactly  coincide  in  favour  of  a 
false  story  ?  Is  not  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  a  history 
thus  accredited  much  more  natural,  more  consonant  to  general 
observation  and  experience,  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  of  the 
human  mind,  than  is  the  supposition  of  its  falsity  1  A  belief 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures  is,  indeed,  a  belief  in  the  reahty  of 
past  miracles,  to  confirm  a  religion  worthy  of  God  and  useful 
to  man.  Such  a  belief  implies  no  absurdity,  or  contradiction  to 
any  truth  or  any  fact.  But  by  rejecting  the  Gospel,  persons  are 
compelled  to  maintain,  in  opposition  to  positive  credible  testi- 
mony, that  extensive  important  events  have  taken  place  without 
an  adequate  cause.  They  must  maintain  the  reality  of  mira- 
cles, greater  than  Christians  believe,  and  which  accord  neither 
with  the  nature  of  God,  nor  the  condition  of  man,  but  which 
involve  absurdities,  contradictions,  and  impossibilities. 

To  e.xplain  the  most  wonderful  and  extiaordinary  appearances 
in  the  natural  world,  philosophers  without  hesitation  admit  a 
cause  which  accounts  for  them  clearly,  and  with  the  fewest  diffi- 
culties ;  especially  when  every  other  suj)positian  noces.-arily 
leads  to  absurdities  and  contradictions.  I'jion  what  rational 
ground,  then,  can  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history  be  doubted  1 
And  its  truth  establishes  the  divine  authority  of  Jesus  and  his 


of  the  life,  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection,  and  second  coming  |  i-eiijrion. 

of  Uie  founder  of  their  religion,  and  from  its  having  been  ex-  -fhe  full  force  of  the  arguments,  which  we  have  brought  to- 
pressly  enjoined  to  all  his  disciples  by  his  dying  request,  with  a  ggther  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  would  be 
view  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  demonstrate  the  truth  of  ,nore  obvious  and  impressive,  if  we  were  to  compare  the  New 
tliese  events.  Testament  with  other  sacred  writings,  or  with  accounts  of  other 

[ni.]  The  stated  observance  of  the  first  Day  of  the  Week,  persons  who  have  been  represented  as  divine  messengers.  Con- 
as  a  sacred  festival  in  honour  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  |  fu^jus,  the  writer  of  the  Chinese  canonical  books,  ingenuously 
dead,— on  which  day  Christians  abstain  from  all  secular  labours  ,  acknowledges  that  his  doctrine  was  not  his  own,  but  taken  from 
and  affairs,  and  hold  solemn  assemblies  for  the  pubhc  worship  legislators  who  lived  centuries  before  him.  The  ancient  sacred 
of  God, — preserves  that  grand  event  from  falling  into  oblivion. 

Now,  as  these  monuments  perpetuate  the  memory,  so  they 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  Gospel 
history  beyond  all  reasonable  contradiction ;  because,  unless 
the  events  of  which  the  Christian  rites  are  commemorations 


code  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  the  Uves  of 
Pythagoras,  of  Proclus,  and  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  the 
Popish  Legends,  all  bear  many  stamps  of  fiction.  We  shall  in- 
stance in  Philostratus's  life  of  Apollonius,  for  the  following 
reasons  :  Hierocles,  an  ancient  opponent  of  Christianity,  has 
had  really  existed,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  those  ,  drawn  a  parallel  between  him  and  Jesus,  and  preferred  Apollo 


ntbs  could  have  come  into  general  use.  For,  if  Jesus  Christ 
neither  lived,  nor  taught,  nor  wrought  iniracles,  nor  died,  nor 
rose  again  from  the  dead,  it  is  altog^ether  incredible  that  so 
many  men,  in  countries  so  widely  oiistaut,  should  have  con- 

■  Du  Voisin,  Autorite  des  Livres  de  Moyse,  pp.  169—172. 


nius.^   Eunapius,  the  biographer  of  several  ancient  philosophers, 

«  Macknight's  Harmony,  vol.  i.  prelim,  obs.  viii.and  his  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  pp.  505 — 563. 

»  The  difficulties,  which  Christianity  had  to  encounter  at  its  first  propa- 
gation, are  considered  in  the  Appendix,  No.  V. 

*  Lard.  Heath.  Test.  chap,  xxxix.  sect.  4.  5  7. 
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imagined  Apollonius  to  be  a  kind  of  middle  being  between  the 
gods  and  men  ;  on  which  account  he  thought  that  "  the  sojouni- 
ing-  o/GoD  amongst  inankind'"  would  have  been  a  more  proper 
title  for  Philostratus's  history  than  that  which  it  now  bears.  In 
modern  times,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  Mr.  Blount,  have 
taken  the  pains  of  making  favourt^ble  comments  upon  Apollo- 
nius's  history. 

Philostratus's  account  is  the  only  one  that  we  have  of  Apollo- 
nius, who  lived  upwards  of  07ie  hundred  years  before  him. 
He  tells  us,  that  he  took  his  narrative  partly  from  common  re- 
Dort,  and  partly  from  memoirs  of  Apollonius,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  one  Damis,  his  companion.  Some  other  person  having 
shown  these  memoirs  to  Julia  the  wife  of  Severus,  she  gave  them 
to  Philostratus.  Before  this  time  they  were  not  known  to  the 
world.  Philostratus  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  Julia, 
and  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  who  were  both  great  admirers  of 
the  marvellous.  The  latter  was  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Apollo- 
nius, that  he  paid  him  the  lionours  which  Pagans  thought  due 
to  heroes.  Philostratus,  to  gratify  his  humour,  when  his  subject 
required  it,  added  all  the  ornament  he  could,  and  made  quite  a 
romance  of  it.  The  narrative  shows  that  he  was  fond  of  dis- 
playing his  parts  and  genius.  It  contains  laboured  discussions 
of  trifling  questions ;  such  as,  which  is  the  most  ancient,  the 
earth  or  the  trees  ?  which  composes  to  sleep  best,  water  or  wine  ? 
Impertinent,  ridiculous,  and  absurd  relations  are  often  introduced 
in  it.  For  example,  of  beasts  with  a  human  head  and  a  lion's 
body  ;  of  women  half  white  and  half  black  ;  of  wool  growing 
like  corn  out  of  the  earth ;  of  countries  abounding  with  phoe- 
nixes, griffins,  and  dragons.  In  the  description  of  his  miracles, 
he  unwarily  mentions  his  cure  of  a  dropsy  to  have  been  effected 
by  prescribing  abstinence  to  the  patient. — Though  Apollonius  be 
made  to  tell  Damis,  that  he  understood  all  languages  without 
learning  them,  yet  in  India,  when  he  came  before  King  Phraortes, 
he  wanted  an  interpreter.  In  an  account  of  his  raising  a  young 
lady  seemingly  dead,  at  Rome,  he  mentions  that  it  was  still  a 
secret,  whether  there  were  some  remaining  sparks  of  life  ;  be- 
sides this,  the  miracle  was  unknown  to  any  who  lived  at  that 
time.  The  history  tells  us,  that  Apollonius  appeared  after  his 
death  to  Aurehan,  when  he  besieged  Tyana ;  of  which  we  have 
no  other  proof  than  the  testimony  of  this  romance  writer. 
Apollonius  is  represented  as  manifesting  the  greatest  vanity,  and 
pretending  to  universal  knowledge.  He  taught  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration.  He  said,  "  It  was  wise  to  speak  well  of  all  the 
gods,  especially  at  Athens,  where  altars  of  unknown  demons  were 
erected."  He  attempted  to  deify  a  lion.  Three  instances  are 
given  of  his  pretended  prophetic  spirit.  Two  of  them  evidently 
imply  nothing  superior  to  human  knowledge.  The  third,  that 
Nerva  should  one  day  be  emperor,  one  is  not  surprised  at,  when 
the  feigned  prophet  was,  by  flattery  and  advice,  actually  encourag- 
ing him,  at  that  time,  to  a  revolt ;  and  what  totally  destroys  the 
authority  of  the  prediction  is,  that  he  denied  it  before  Domitian. 
"  His  wonder-working  facujty  he  pretends  to  have  fetched  from 
the  East  Indies  ;  yet  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  those 
parts  is  so  grossly  fabulous,  that  that  alone  convicts  him  of  im- 
posture."' 

These  instances  will  sufHce  to  manifest  the  striking  contrast 
that  subsists  between  the  memoirs  of  Apollonius  and  those  which 
we  have  of  Jesus.  Genuine  marks  of  truth  distinguish  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  evangelists,  while  characters  of  fiction  abound  in 
the  history  written  by  Philostratus. 

Such  are  the  evidences,  both  external  and  internal,  direct 
and  collateral,  for  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  when  their  number,  variety,  and  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  many  of  them  are  impartially  con- 
sidered, it  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  this  convincing  con- 
clusion, that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  are 

GENUINE  AND  AUTHENTIC,  AND  WERE  ACTUALLY  WRITTEN  BY 
THE  PERSONS  WHOSE  NAMES  THEY  BEAR,  AND  THAT  THEY  DID 
APPEAR  IN  THE  TIMES  TO  WHICH  THEY  REFER. 

We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  the  concessions  of 
three  writers  concerning  the  Christian  records,  whose  senti- 
ments will  not  be  suspected  to  have  arisen  from  an  unrea- 
sonable partiality  in  favour  of  them. 

Mr.  HoBBEs  acknowledges,  that  "  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  are  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  the  apostles;  and 
that  they  were  written  by  persons  who  lived  in  those  times, 
some  of  whom  saw  the  things  which  they  relate.  And 
though  he  insinuates  that  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were 

'  Lard.  Heatk  Test.  chap,  xxxix.  sect.  5,  6  and  append,  to  chap,  xxxix. 
near  the  end.— Bp  Douglas's  Criterion,  pp.  55.  e/seo.— Houtteville's  Diss. 
*>n^e  Life  of  Apollonius.— Paley's  Evid.  vol.  ii.  part  2.  chap.  6.  sect.  41. 


but  few,  and  in  the  first  ages  in  the  hands  of  tlie  ecclesias- 
tics only  ;  yet  he  adds,  that  he  sees  no  reason  to  doubt,  but 
that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  them,  are 
the  true  registers  of  those  things  which  were  done  and  said 
by  the  prophets  and  apostles."^  He  says  also,  "  That  he  is 
persuaded  the  ecclesiastics  did  not  falsify  the  Scriptures ; 
because  if  they  had  had  an  intention  so  to  do,  they  would 
surely  have  made  them  more  favourable  to  their  power  over 
Christian  princes  and  civil  sovereignty  than  they  are."^ 

Mr.  Chubb  left  the  following  sentiments  : — "  That  there 
was  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he,  in  the  main, 
did  and  taught  as  is  recorded  of  him,  appears  probable,  be- 
cause it  is  improbable  that  Christianity  should  take  place  in 
the  way  and  to  the  degree  that  it  did  (or  at  least  that  we  are 
told  it  did),  supposing  the  history  of  Christ's  life  and  minis- 
try to  be  a  fiction."  He  adds,  that  "  if  such  power  attended 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  as  the  history 
sets  forth,  then,  seeing  his  ministry,  and  the  power  that  at- 
tended it,  seems  at  least  in  general  to  have  terminated  in  the 
public  good,  it  is  more  likely  that  God  was  the  primary 
agent  in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  than  any  other  invisible 
being.  And  then  it  is  probable  that  Jesus  Christ,  upon 
whose  will  the  immediate  exercise  of  that  power  depended, 
would  not  use  that  power  to  impose  upon  and  mislead  man- 
kind to  their  hurt ;  seeing  that  power  appears  to  have  been 
well  directed  and  applied  in  other  respects,  and  seeing  he 
was  accountable  to  his  Principal  for  the  abuse  of  it.  He 
adds,  "  From  these  premises,  or  from  this  general  view  of 
the  case,  I  think  this  conclusion  follows,  viz.  it  is  probable 
Christ's  mission  was  divine ;  at  least  it  so  appears  to  me, 
from  the  light  or  information  I  have  received  concerning  it."* 

Lord  BoLiNGBROKE  grants,  that  "  Christianity  has  all  the 
proofs  which  the  manner  in  which  it  was  revealed,  and  the 
nature  of  it,  allowed  it  to  have."*  He  further  acknowledges, 
that  "  it  is  out  of  dispute  that  we  have  in  our  hands  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  who  give  themselves  out  for 
eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  all  that  Christ  did  and  taught.  That 
two  channels  were  as  sufficient  as  four  to  convey  those  doc- 
trines to  the  world,  and  to  preserve  them  in  their  original 
purity.  The  manner,  too,  in  which  these  evangelists  re- 
corded thehi,  was  much  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than 
that  of  Plato,  or  even  of  Xenophon,  to  preserve  the  doctrines 
of  Socrates.  The  evangelists  did  not  content  themselves 
with  giving  a  general  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  their  own  words,  nor  presume  in  feigned  dialogues 
to  make  him  deliver  their  opinions  in  his  own  name,  and  as 
his  own  doctrines.  They  recorded  his  doctrines  in  the  very 
words  in  which  he  taught  them,  and  they  were  careful  to 
mention  the  several  occasions  on  which  he  delivered  them 
to  his  disciples  or  others.  If,  therefore,  Plato  and  Xenophon 
tell  us  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  what  Socrates  taught, 
the  two  evangelists  seem  to  tell  us  with '  much  more  what 
the  Saviour  taught,  and  commanded  them  to  teach."'' 

What  but  the  irresistible  force  of  truth  could  have  extorted 
such  concessions  from  men  of  learning  and  ability,  who  have 
written  several  things  to  depreciate  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  Divine  authority  of  its  author  1 

From  the  preceding  observe tions,  it  is  evident  that  we 
have  all  the  evidence  mat  can  be  reasmiabli/Aes'ued  in  favour 
of  the  credibility  of  the  Scripture  History,  and  particularly 
of  what  the  evangelical  historians  relate  concerning  Jepus 
Christ.  It  is  manifest  that  they  were  every  way  qualified 
to  give  an  account  of  the  transactions  which  they  nave  re- 
corded; they  had  no  design  to  impose  on  mankind;  they 
could  have  no  inducement  whatever  to  attempt  an  imposture, ' 
but  every  imaginable  inducement  to  the  contrary ;  nor  could 
they  possibly  nave  succeeded,  if  they  had  made  the  attempt. 


SECTION  II. 

TESTIMONIES  TO  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF   THE    OLD  AND  NEW  TES- 
TAMENTS FROM   NATURAL  AND  CIVIL  HiSTORY. 

The  evidences  for  the  credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, which  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  section, 
have  been  drawn  principally  from  an  examination  of  those 
books  compared  with  facts  that  have  existed,  and  many  of 

^  Leviathan,  p.  204.— Leland's  View  of  Deistical  Writ.  vol.  i.  p.  58.  let.iii.. 
3  Leviathan,  p.  203.— Leland,  ib.  let.  v.  p.  104. 

*  Chubb's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  41.  to  43. ;  compared  with  p. 
394.  to  396.— Leland,  ib.  letter  xii.  p.  338.  to  339. 
'  Wprks,  vol.  v.  p.  91.  4to.  edit. 
B  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  ess.  4.  sect.  18.  p.  390. 
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which  continue  to  exist  to  the  present  day.  We  miglit  safely 
rest  the  credibility  ol'  the  vScri|)tures  upon  those  evidences; 
but  there  is  an  additional  testimony  to  their  crtdibility  and 
truth  as  well  as  to  their  jreimineness,  which  is  afforded  by 
/heir  ufrreement  with  natural  and  civil  history,  and  which  is 
too  valuable  to  be  passed  in  a  cursory  manner. 

§    1.    TESTIMONIES  FROM  NATURAL  AND  CIVIL   HISTORY  TO  THE 
CUEDIBILITV  OK  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Testimonies  to  the  J\[osaic  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
■world. — II.  Particularltj  of  man. — III.  Of  the  fall  of  man. 
— IV.  Of  the  translation  of  Enoch. — V.  Of  the  longevity 
of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs. — VI.  J\len  of  a  gigantic 
stature. —  VII.  Of  the  deluge. — 1.  I'roofs  of  that  event  from 
the  fossilized  remains  of  the  animals  of  a  former  world; — 
2.  From  civil  history,  particularly  from  the  paucity  of  man- 
kind, and  vast  tracts  of  uninhabited  land,  mentioned  in  the 
accounts  of  the  first  ages,  the  late  invention  and  progress 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  from  the  universal  tradition  of  the 
deluge; — Refutation  of  objections  to  the  JMosaic  history  of 
that  catastrophe. — VIII.  Testimonies  of  profane  history  to 
the  building  of  the  toiver  of  Jiubel. — IX.  To  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. — X.  To  the  Jlfosaic  account  of 
the  patriarchs. — A'l.  7'o  the  reality  of  the  person  and  cha- 
racter of  JMoses,  and  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Hgyjit. — XII.  jYotice  of  various  customs  borroived  by  an- 
cient nations  from  the  Jlebrexus. — XIII.  And  of  certain  per- 
sonal histories,  winch  may  be  traced  to  the  Old  Testament 
history. — XIV.  Testimonies  of  ancient  and  modern  -writers 
to  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  fertility  of  Pa- 
lestine,—  Concluding  observations. 

The  Scripture  history  agrees,  in  a  surprising  manner,  with 
the  most  authentic  records  that  remain  of  the  events,  customs, 
and  manners  of  the  countries  and  ages  to  which  it  stands  re- 
lated. The  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  revolutions  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  world,  and  the  grand  outlines  of  chrono- 
logy, as  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  are  coin- 
cident with  those  stated  by  the  most  ancient  writers  that  are 
extant :  while  the  palpable  errors  in  these  respects,  which 
are  detected  in  the  apocryphal  books,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  decisive  reasons  for  rejecting  them  as  spurious.  The 
history  of  the  Bible  is  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  any  other 
records  extant  in  the  world :  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in 
numerous  instances,  it  shows  the  real  origin  of  those  absurd 
fables  which  disgrace  and  invalidate  all  other  histories  of 
those  remote  times ;  which  is  no  feeble  proof  that  it  was  de- 

Vived  from  some  surer  source  than  human  tradition.  The 
facts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  cannot  be  disproved ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  confirmed  by  the  traditionary 

accounts  of  almost  all  nations.  Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  affirmed 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  "  wrote  [written]  in  all  probability 
long  after  the  facts  it  relates."  That  this  book  was  written 
long  after  some  of  the  facts  which  it  relates,  is  not  denied ; 
hut  that  it  was  written  long  after  all  or  even  most  of  those 
facts,  there  is  (as  we  have  already  shown)  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve. If,  as  Dr.  Campbell  forcibly  remarked  (and  Mr.  Hume 
neither  did  nor  could  refute  the  remark),  this  writer  meant  to 
piciTiify  by  the  expression  quoted,  that  this  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  case,  why  did  he  notproduce  the  grounds  on  which 
such  probability  is  founded  ?  Shall  a  bold  assertion  pass  for 
argument  1  or  can  it  be  expected  that  any  one  should  consider 
reasons,  which  are  only  in  general  supposed,  but  not  specified. 
Mr.  Hume  added,  that  tfie  Pentateuch  was  "corroborated 
l)y  no  concurring  testimony."  To  which  we  may  reply,  that 
it  is  as  little  invalidated  by  any  contradictory  testimony ;  and 
both  for  this  plain  reason,  because  there  is  no  human  compo- 
sition that  can  be  compared  with  this  in  respect  of  antiquity. 
It  were  absurd  to  require  that  the  truth  of  Moses's  history 
should  be  attested  by  heathen  writers  of  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  antiquity  with  himself;  since  we  know  that  those 
who  affected  to  fix  upon  other  nations  the  name  of  barbarians, 
were  in  his  time,  and  for  several  centuries  aftcrw'ards,  them- 
selves barbarians.     But  though  the  Pentateuch  is  not  corro- 

,  borated  by  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  any  coeval  histories, 
because  il  such  histories  were  ever  extant,  they  have  long 
since  pcri>;hed,  yet  it  is  not  on  that  account  destitute  of  col- 
lateral evidence.  On  the  contrary,  its  authority  is  legible  in 
the  few  fragments  that  remain  of  the  earliest  writers :  and 
subsequent  historians  have  fully  confirmed  it  by  the  accounts 
which  they  give,  though  evidently  mixed  with  deprivation, 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  legislation  of  Moses; 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  instjinces,  selected  out  of  a 


•rreater  number  which  have  been  pointed  out,  and  treated  at 
length  by  various  learn(;d  men. 

I.  Testimonies  to  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Crea- 
tion OF  the  World. 

1.  The  heathens  had  a  tradition  among  them  conceminj?  the 
primeval  chaos  whence  the  world  arose,  and  the  production  of 
all  things  by  the  efiicienry  of  a  supreme  mind,  which  hears  so 
close  a  resen)l)lance  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  as 
proves  that  tliey  all  originated  from  one  common  source;  while 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  the 
one,  and  the  allegorical  turgidity  of  the  others,  accurately  distin- 
guishes the  inspired  narrative  from  the  distorted  tradition.  This 
remark  applies  i)articularly  to  the  Chaldsean,  Egyptian,  I'hoeni- 
cian,  Hindoo,  Chinese,  Etruscan,  Gothic,  Greek,  and  American 
Cosmogonies.' 

2.  One  of  the  most  striking  collateral  confirmations  of  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  creation,  is  the  general  adoption  of  the 
division  of  time  into  weeks,  whicli  extends  from  the  Christian 
states  of  Europe  to  the  remote  shores  of  Hindostan,  and  has 
ecjually  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Eg)-ptians,  Chinese, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  northern  barbarians; — nations,  some  of 
whom  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with  others,  and  were  not  even 
known  by  name  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  concurrence  of  nations  in  the 
division  of  time  into  weeks,  and  their  concurrence  in  the  other 
periodical  divisions  into  years,  months,  and  days.  These  divi- 
sions arise  from  such  natural  causes  as  are  every  where  obvious, 
viz:  the  annual  and  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  the  re- 
volution of  the  moon.  The  division  into  weeks,  on  the  con- 
trary, seems  perfectly  arbitrary :  consequently,  it^i  prevailing  in 
distant  countries,  and  among  nations  which  had  no  communica- 
tion with  one  another,  afibrds  a  strong  presumption  that  it  must 
have  been  derived  from  some  remote  tradition  (as  that  of  the 
creation),  which  was  never  totally  obliterated  from  the  memory 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  which  tradition  has  been  older  than  the  dis- 
persion of  mankind  into  diiferent  regions.  It  is  easy  to  conceive, 
that  the  practice,  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages,  might  remain 
through  habit,  when  the  tradition  on  which  it  was  founded  was 
entirely  lost:  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that,  afterwards,  people  ad- 
dicted to  idolatry,  or  who,  like  the  Egyptians,  had  become  profi- 
cients in  astronomy,  should  assign  to  the  different  days  of  the 
week  the  names  of  their  deities  or  of  their  planets.2 

3.  Even  the  Mosaic  method  of  reckoning  by  nights  instead  of 
days  has  prevailed  in  more  than  one  nation.  Thus,  the  polished 
Athenians  computed  the  space  of  a  day  from  sunset  to  sunset  ;* 
and  from  a  similar  custom  of  our  Gothic  ancestors,  during  their 
abode  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  words  expressive  of  such  a  mode 
of  computing  time  have  been  derived  into  our  own  language.'' 
The  same  custom  also  prevailed  among  the  Celtic  nations.* 

II.  Of  the  Formation  of  Man  in  the  Moral  Image  op 
God,  and  his  being  vested  with  dominion  over  other  animals, 
similar  traditionary  vestiges  remain  in  the  widely  diffused 
notion,  that  mankind  formerly  lived  in  complete  happiness 
and  unstained  innocence;  that  spring  reigned  perpetually, 
and  that  the  earth  spontaneously  gave  her  increase. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  fabled  golden  age,  so  exquisitely 
described  by  the  classic  poets,  and  which  may  also  be  distinctly 
traced  in  the  legends  of  our  Scythian  forefathers,  and  in  the  age 
of  perfection  of  the  Hindoos;  and  in  the  classical  story  of  the 
garden  of  the  Hcsperidcs,  we  may  equally  discover  an  evident 
tradition  of  the  Mosaical  paradise  and  of  the  promised  Saviour, 
who  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  infernal  dragon.  Nor  is  it 
imprpbable  that,  from  the  holiness  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  the 
pagans  borrowed  their  ancient  custom  of  consecrating  groves  to 
the  worship  of  their  various  deities.^ 

III.  The  Fall  of  Man  and  the  Introduction  of  Sin 
INTO  the  World  are  related  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Genesis.   It  has  been  the  fashion  with  minute  philosophers 

«  See  an  account  of  these  various  Cosmogonies  in  Mr.  Faber's  Horae 
Mosaicoe,  vol.  i.  pp.  17 — 10.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Cosmogonies  are  parti- 
cularly considered  in  Edwards  on  the  Truth  and  Authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, vol.  i.  pp.  88—102.  The  testimonies  of  profane  writers  to  the  truth 
of  the  principal  facts  related  in  the  Scriptures  are  adduced  and  fully  consi- 
dered by  Dr.  Collyer  in  his  "Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts."  8vo.  2d  edit. 
London,  1S09.  Tlie  subjects,  noticed  in  this  section,  particularly  the  Crea- 
tion and  the  Deluge,  are  likewise  copiously  treated  of  in  the  notes  to  Gro- 
tius,  De  Veritate  Rel.  Christ,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

»  Dr.  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  p.  219.  note. 

»  Auhis  Gelliu.s,  Nodes  Atlicap,  lib.  iii.  c.  2. 

*  Tacitus,  de  Mor.  Ger.  c.  11.  The  expressions  of  fortnight  and  se'nnigfit, 
for  fourteen  nights  and  seven  nights,  are  still  in  use  among  us  in  England. 

»  Cjesar,  de  Bell.  Gall.  Ub.  vi.  c.  18. 

«  Faber's  Hor.  Mos.  vol.  i.  pp.  41—50.  Edwards  on  Scripture,  vol.  i.  pp. 
103—106. 
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and  philosophizing  divines  to  endeavour  to  explain  away  the 
reality  of  the  fall,  and  to  resolve  it  all  into  allegory,  apologue, 
or  moral  fable;  but  the  vi^hole  scheme  of  redemption  by 
Christ  is  founded  upon  it,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  it ;  a 
figurative  fall  requiring  only  a  figurative  redemption.  Even 
Lord  I3olingbroke  (than  whom  Revelation  never  had  a  more 
subtle  oppoler)  justly  rejects  the  allegorical  interpretation, 
"/i!  CANNOT,"  says  he,  "  be  admitted  by  Christians;  for,  if  it 
was,  what  would  become  of  that  famous  text  [that  the  seed 
of  the  woman  should  crush  the  serpent's  head,  Gen.  iii.  15.], 
iv'hereon  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption  is  founded]"' 

Indeed  the  Mosaic  account,  from  its  simplicity  and  conso- 
aance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  was  evidently 
designed  to  represent  a  real  transaction ;2  and  it  has  been 
recerved  as  such  by  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, who  certainly  were  more  competent  to  decide  than 
men  who  have  lived  several  thousands  of  years  after  the 
transaction,  and  whose  bold  contradictions  of  the  best  attested 
matters  of  fact  render  their  unsupported  assertions  of  no 
effect.  Modern  opposers  of  revelation  have  ridiculed  the 
account  of  the  fall  as  a  fable.  But  nothing  is  easier  than 
ridicule  to  men  who  pay  no  regard  to  piety,  equity,  and  com- 
mon decency.  Whatever  they  may  assert  (and  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  assertions  without  proof  are  not  facts),  and 
however  they  may  attempt  to  explain  away  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  fall,  or  attempt  to  prove  it  false,  yet  the  evi- 
dently ruined  condition  of  tne  human  race  would  still  remain 
as  an  undeniable  fact.  And  the  narrative  of  the  fall  is 
confirmed  both  by  natural  and  civil  history.  Thus,  it  agrees 
in  an  eminent  manner  both  with  the  obvious  facts  of  labour, 
sorrow,  pain,  and  death,  and  also  with  what  we  see  and  feel 
every  day,  and  with  all  our  philosophical  inquiries  into  the 
frame  of  the  human  mind,  the  nature  of  social  life,  and  the 
origin  of  evil.  The  several  powers  of  the  little  world  within 
a  man's  own  breast  are  at  variance  with  one  another,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  great  world ;  and  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
give  a  complete  solution  of  the  origin  of  the  evils  which  flow 
from  these  discords,  and  from  the  jarring  elements  of  the 
natural  world.  But  the  Mosaic  narrative  accounts  for  all 
these  otherwise  unaccountable  phenomena,  and  is  corrobo- 
rated by  various  traditions,  more  or  less  agreeable  to  it. 

1.  "The  commencement  of  this  moral  taint  is  ascribed  by 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Disobedience  of  our 
First  Parents. 

"  An  evil  spirit,  the  origination  of  whose  malignity  itself  is  a 
mystery  which  can  never  be  fathomed,  speaking  through  the  or- 
gans of  a  serpent,  tempted  them  to  transgress  the  command  of 
God  by  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit  of  a  distinctly  specified  tree. 
The  penalty  of  their  rebellion  was  death."  Though  Moses  gives 
no  account  of  Satan  or  the  tempter,  yet  we  learn,  from  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  that  he  was  first  made  like  other  celestial 
spirits,  perfect  in  his  kind,  and  happy  in  his  condition ;  but  that, 
through  pride  or  ambition,  falling  into  a  crime  (the  circumstances 
of  which  are  unknown  to  us),  he  thence  fell  into  misery,  and, 
together  with  his  accomplices,  was  banished  from  the  regions  of 
bliss.  Of  this  fall  of  wicked  angels,  the  ancients  had  some  no- 
tion, as  is  manifest  from  their  tradition  of  the  Titans  and  Giants 
invading  heaven,  fighting  against  Jupiter,  and  attempting  to  de- 
pose him  from  his  throne,  for  which  reason  he  cast  them  head- 
long into  hell,  where  they  are  tormented  with  incessant  fire. 
And  therefore  Empedocles,  in  some  verses  cited  by  Plutarch, 
makes  mention  of  the  fate  of  some  demons,  who  for  their  rebel- 
lion were,  from  the  summit  of  heaven,  plunged  into  the  bottom 
of  the  great  abyss,  there  to  be  punished  as  they  deserved.^ 

The  fictions  of  Indian  mythology,  with  regard  to  contending 
powers  and  their  subordinate  ministers,  both  benevolent  and  ma- 
lignant, are  erected  on  the  same  basis  of  truth. 

2.  The  Introduction  of  Physical  Evil  into  the  world, 

By  the  disobedience  of  our  first  mother  Eve,  is  plainly  alluded 
to  by  the  well-known  heathen  legend  of  Pandora ;  who  being 
led  by  a  fatal  curiosity  to  open  a  casket  that  had  been  given  her 
by  Jupiter,  out  of  it  flew  all  the  evil  into  the  world,  and  she  be- 
came the  original  cause  of  all  the  miserable  occurrences  that  be- 
fall mankind.  Hope  alone — the  hope  in  a  promised  and  long 
remembered  deliverer — remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  casket. 

3.  Original  Sin,  the  early  corruption  and  depravation  of 
man's  nature,  in  consequence  of  our  first  parents'  transgres- 

1  Bolinsbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  372.  8vo.  edit. 
»  Dr.  Hale's  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  1.  p.  10. 

»  Iluet,  Qusestlones  Alnetans,  lib.  2.  Edwards  on  Scripture,  vol.  i.  pp. 
106,  107.  *^       '  ^^ 


sion,  is  a  subject  of  complaint  among  the  ancient  heathen 
moralists,  philosophers,  and  poets. 

Thus,  Pythagoras  termed  it  \he  fatal  companion,  the  noxious 
strife  that  lurks  -witliin  us,  and  which  Tvas  burn  alunff  -with 
us  ; — Sopater  called  it,  the  sin  that  is  born  with  mankind  ; — 
Plato,  7iatural  -wickedness  ; — Aristotle,  the  natriral  relnignancy 
of  man's  temper  to  reason  ;  and  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  phi- 
losophers, especially  the  Stoics  and  Platonists,  complain  of  the 
depraved  and  degenerate  condition  of  mankind,  of  their  propen- 
sity to  every  thing  that  is  evil,  and  of  their  aversion  from  every 
thing  that  is  good.  Thus,  Cicero  lamented,  that  men  are  brought 
into  life  by  nature  as  a  step-mother,  with  a  naked,  frail,  and 
infirm  body,  and  with  a  soul  prone  to  divers  hists.  Seneca,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Roman  philosophers,  observes,  IFe  are  borii 
in  such  a  condition,  that  we  are  not  subject  to  fewer  disorders 
of  the  mind  than  of  the  body  ; — that  The  seeds  of  nil  the  vices 
are  in  all  men,  though  they  do  not  break  out  in  every  one  ; — 
and  that  To  confess  them  is  the  beginning  of  our  cure.  And 
Hierocles  called  this  universal  moral  taint.  The  domestic  evil  of 
7nankind.  Even  some  of  the  sprightliest  poets  bear  their  testi- 
mony to  the  same  fact.  Propertius  could  say,  Every  body  has  a 
vice  to  which  he  is  inclined  by  7iature.  Horace  declared  that 
JVo  man  is  born  free  from  vices,  and  that  He  is  the  best  man 
who  is  oppressed  with  the  least;  that  Mankind  rush  into 
wickedness,  and  always  desire  what  is  forbiddden  ;  that  Youth 
has  the  softness  of  wax  to  receive  vicious  impressions,  and  the 
hardness  of  rock  to  resist  virtuous  admonitions  ;  and,  in  short, 
that  TFe  are  mad  enozigh  to  attack  heaven  itself,  and  that  Our 
repeated  crimes  do  not  suffer  the  God  of  Heaven  to  lay  aside 
his  wrathfid  thunderbolts.  And  Juvenal  has  furnished  a  striking 
corroboration  to  the  statement  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  concerning  the 
carnal  mind  (Rom.  vii.  18 — 23.),  when  he  says  that  J^ature, 
unchangeably  fixed,  runs  back  to  wickedness,  as  bodies  to 
their  centre. 

Further,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  ancient  Celtic 
Druids  expressly  taught  the  defection  of  the  human  soul  from  a 
state  of  original  rectitude  ;  the  invariable  behef  of  the  Brahmins, 
in  Hindostan,  is,  that  man  is  a  fallen  creature  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that, a  similar  opinion  was  inculcated  by  the  classical  my- 
thologists,  and  especially  by  Hesiod,  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
gradual  corruption  of  the  human  race,  during  the  period  subse- 
quent to  the  golden  age.  Catullus  represents  the  unhallowed 
period,  when  justice  was  put  to  flight,  and  brothers  imbrued  their 
hands  in  fraternal  blood,  while  incest  and  sacrilege  alienated  the 
mind  of  God  from  man  ;  and  Tacitus  marks  out  the  progress  of 
depravity,  from  a  period  free  from  offence  and  punishment,  to  a 
flagitious  and  abandoned  wickedness,  devoid  even  of  fear.  Thus, 
"  Providence  seems  to  have  drawn  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  men 
fi-om  their  own  confessions,  and  to  have  preserved  their  testi- 
mony for  the  conviction  of  subsequent  times."^ 

4.  The  Form  assumed  by  the  Tempter, 

When  he  seduced  our  first  parents,  has  been  handed  down  in 
the  traditions  of  most  ancient  nations,  particularly  the  Persians, 
Hindoos,  Greeks,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Scythians  or  Goths  ; 
and  though  animals  of  the  serpent  tribe  were  worshipped  by  some 
of  the  Pagans,  as  the  Egyptians,  Phosnicians^  and  Greeks,  as 
symbols  of  the  good  demon^  yet  they  were  more  generally  re- 
garded as  types  or  figures  of  the  evil  principle.^ 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  traditions  and  opinions  of 
the  heathens  bear  stronger  testimony  to  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture,  than  the  conviction  which  prevailed,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  an  Atonement  for  Sin,  and  of  the  Intervention 
OF  A  Divine  Mediator,  and  the  universal  practice  of  devot- 
ing piacular  victims,  which  has  at  one  period  or  other  equally 
prevailed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

It  has  been  alike  adopted  by  the  most  barbarous,  arid  by  the 
most  savage  nations.  "  The  rude  idolater  of  the  recently  dis- 
covered hemisphere,  and  the  polished  votary  of  polytheism, 
equally  concur  in  the  beUef  that  without  shedding  of  bl,ood 

«  Fabcr,  vol.  I.  pp.  65—71.  ;  Edwards,  vol.  i.  pp.  108—110. ;  Bp.  Gray'a 
Connection  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  163—105.  ; 
Fletcher's  Appeal  toMaUer  of  Fact,  pp.  143—147.;  Cormack's  Inquiry  into 
the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  pp.  24— iSi. ;  in  which  works  the  proofs  of  the 
/acts  above  stated  are  given  in  detail. 

'  This  is  a  manifest  relic  of  the  tempter's  assuming  the  form  of  a  goodly 
serpent,  and  appearing -like  a  good  demon  or  angel  of  hght,  when  he 
tempted  Eve.  

6  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp  71—76.  Edwards,  vol.  i.  pp.  111—114.  Gray,  vol.  i.  pp. 
161,  162.  The  fullest  view  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Deane's  elaborate  treatise,  entitled  "the  Worship  of  the  Serpent  traced 
throughout  the  World,  and  its  Traditions  referred  to  the  Events  in  Para- 
dise ;  proving  the  Temptation  and  Fall  of  Man  by  the  Instiuinentalily  of  a 
Serpent  Tempter.    London,  1830."  Svo. 
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there  can  be  no  remission  of  sins.  Nor  was  the  life  of  the  brute 
creation  always  deemed  sufficient  to  remove  the  taint  of  guilt, 
and  to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven.  The  death  of  a  nobler  victim 
was  frequently  required  ;  and  the  altars  of  paganism  were  be- 
dewed with  torrents  of  human  blood."  Thus,  the  Canaanites 
caused  their  first-born  to  pa-ss  through  the  fire,  in  order  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  their  false  deities  ;  and  one  of  the  kings  of 
Moab  is  said  to  have  oflcred  up  his  eldest  son  as  a  burnt-ollering, 
when  in  danger  from  the  superior  power  of  the  Edomilcs.' 
"  Nor  was  the  belief  that  the  gods  were  rendered  proi)itious  by 
this  peculiar  mode  of  sacrifice  confined  to  the  nations  which 
were  more  immediately  contiguous  to  the  territories  of  Israel. 
We  learn  from  Homer,  that  a  whole  hecatomb  of  firstling  lambs 
was  no  uncommon  offering  among  his  countrymen;-  and  the 
ancient  Goths  having  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  effusion 
of  the  blood  of  animals  appeased  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  that 
their  justice  turned  aside  upon  the  victims  those  strokes  which 
were  destined  for  men,-*  soon  proceeded  to  greater  lengths,  and 
adopted  the  horrid  practice  of  devoting  human  victims.  In 
honour  of  the  mystical  number  three,  a  number  deemed  particu- 
larly dear  to  heaven,  every  ninth  month  witnessed  the  groans 
and  dying  struggles  of  nine  unfortunate  victims.  The  fatal  blow 
being  struck,  the  lifeless  bodies  were  consumed  in  the  sacred  fire 
which  was  kept  perpetually  burning ;  while  the  blood,  in  singu- 
lar conformity  with  the  Levitical  ordinances,  was  sprinkled,  part- 
ly upon  the  surrounding  multitude,  partly  upon  the  trees  of  the 
hallowed  grove,  and  partly  upon  the  images  of  their  idols.' 
Even  the  remote  inhabitants  of  America  retained  similar  cus- 
toms, and  for  similar  reasons.  It  is  observed  by  Acosta,  that  in 
cases  of  sickness,  it  was  usual  for  a  Peruvian  to  sacrifice  his  son 
to  Virachocii,  beseeching  him  to  spare  his  life,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  blood  of  his  child.* 

"  Whence,  then,"  we  may  ask  with  the  learned  author, 
to  whose  researches  this  section  is  so  deeply  indebted : 
"Whence,  then,  could  originate  this  universal  practice  of 
devoting  the  first-horn,  either  of  man  or  beast,  and  of  offering 
it  up  as  a  burnt-offering  ■?  Whence,  but  from  a  deep  and  an- 
cient consciousness  of  moral  depravation'?  Whence,  but 
from  some  perverted  tradition,  respecting  the  true  sacrifice 
to  be  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind  ■?  In  the  obla- 
tion of  the  first-born,  originally  instituted  by  God  himself, 
and  fiiithfully  adhered  to  botli  by  Jew  and  Gentile,  we  be- 
hold tiie  death  of  him,  who  was  the  first-born  of  his  virgin- 
mother,  accurately  though  obscurely  exhibited.  And  in  the 
constant  use  of  fire,  the  invariable  scriptural  emblem  of 
virrath  and  jealousy,  we  view  the  indignatioi  of  that  God 
who  is  a  consuming  fire  averted  from  our  guilty  race,  and 
poured  out  upon  the  immaculate  head  of  our  great  Interces- 
sor. Had  a  consciousness  of  purity  reigned  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  ancient  idolaters,  it  does  not  appear,  why  they  should 
have  had  more  reason  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  the  deity, 
than  to  expect  and  to  claim  his  favour ;  yet  that  such  a  dread 
did  universally  prevail,  is  too  well  known  to  require  the 
formality  of  a  laboured  demonstration."" 

IV.  The  Translation  of  Enoch 

May  be  traced  in  the  Grecian  fables  of  the  translation  of  their 
heroes  or  demigods,  and  particularly  of  Hesperus  and  Astrea 
(among  the  ancient  Greeks),  who  are  fabled  to  have  ascended  to 
heaven  alive,  and  to  have  been  turned  into  stars  and  celestial 
signs ;  of  Dhruva  among  the  Hindoos  ;  of  Buddha  among  the 
Ceylonese,  and  of  Xaca  (another  name  for  Buddha)  among  the 
Calmucks  of  Siberia.' 

V.  The  Longevity  of  the  Antediluvian  Inhabitants, 
mentioned  by  Moses,  is  confirmed  by  various  heathen 
writers. 

"  All,"  says  Josephus,  "  who  have  committed  to  writing  the 
antiquities  either  of  the  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  attest  this  longevity 
of  the  men  before  the  flood."  And  he  immediately  subjoins, — 
"  Manetho,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Egyptians,  Berosus, 
who  compiled  [an  account  ofj  the  affairs  of  Chaldsea,  and  Mo- 
chus,  and  Hestiaeus,  and  with  them  Hieronymus  the  Egyptian, 
who  had  treated  of  the  aflairs  of  Egypt,  agree  with  me  in  this. 
Also  Hesiod,  and  Hecatjeus,  and  Hellanicus,  and  Acusilaus,  and 

«  2  Kings  iii.  27.    Other  instances  of  human  sacrifices  may  be  seen  in  p. 
I   17.  stipra,  note  4. 

[       »  Iliad,  hb.  iv.  ver.  202.  .    a  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  vol.  i.e.  7. 

Mallei's  North.  Antiq.  vol.  i.e.  7. — Olai  Magni  Hist. Ub.  iii.  c.  7. 


»  Acost.  apud.  Purch.  Pilgr.  book  ix.  c.  11.  p.  885. 

•  Faber's  Hor.  Mos.  vol.  i.  pp.  W,  65. 

'  Fdber,  vol.  i.  pp.  89-91.    Edwards,  vol.  i.  p.  117 


Ephorus,  and  Nicolaus,  relate  that  the  ancients  lived  a  thousand 
ycars."<*  Similar  traditions  of  the  longevity  of  men,  in  former 
ages,  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  Burmans  of  the  further  In 
dian  Peninsula,  and  also  among  the  Chinese.' 

VI.  The  Mosaic  account  of  Men  of  a  Gigantic  Stature, 
who  were  inured  to  deeds  of  lawless  violence  and  rapine, 

Is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  who  relate  that  there 
were  giant.':  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  also  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  historians,  particularly  by  Pausanias  and  Philostratus 
among  the  Greeks,  and  Pliny  among  the  Romans,  who  have  re- 
corded that,  on  opening  some  sepulchres,  the  bodies  of  men  were 
found  to  be  much  larger  in  old  times.  Josephus  also  speaks  ot 
bones  seen  in  his  days,  of  a  magnitude  almost  exceeding  credi- 
bility.'" These  testimonies  of  historians  of  former  ages  to  the 
generally  gigantic  stature  of  men,  furni.sh  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  petty  cavils  of  those  who  object  to  the  credibility  of  Moses, 
from  his  mentioning  the  gigantic  size  of  Og's  bedstead.  (Deut. 
iii.  11.)  But  men  of  very  large  size  are  occasionally  seen  even 
in  our  days.  Some  allowance  may  also  be  made  for  royal  vanity  ; 
as  Alexander  the  Great  ordered  his  soldiers  to  enlarge  the  size  erf 
their  beds,  that  they  might  give  to  the  Indians,  in  succeeding 
ages,  a  great  idea  of  the  prodigious  stature  of  the  Macedonian 
soldiers.' I 

VII.  No  part  of  the  Mosaic  history  has  been  more  ridi- 
culed by  t!)c  opposers  of  revelation,  than  the  narrative  of  the 
Deluge  ;  though  no  fact  that  ever  occurred  in  the  world  is 
so  well  attested  both  by  natural  and  civil  history. 

1.  Proof n  of  tltut  event  from  Natural  History. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  relation  of  the  deluge,  con- 
tained in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  is 
contrary  to  philosophy,  and  that  the  deluge  could  not  be 
universal,  because  no  stock  of  water  could  be  found  sufficient 
to  overflow  the  earth  to  the  degree  represented  by  Moses. 
The  Hebrew  historian,  however,  expressly  asserts  that  it 
was  universal,  and  his  relation  is  covhrmed  by  the  fossilized 
rcmai/is  of  animals  belonging  to  a  Jormer  world,  which  are 
found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Thus,  the  highest  eminences  of  the  earth,  as  the  Andes,  the 
Alps,  the  Apennines,  the  Pyrenees,  Libanus,  Atlas,  and  Ararat, 
in  short,  all  the  mountains  of  every  region  under  heaven,  where 
search  has  been  made,  conspire  in  one  uniform  and  universal 
proof  that  the  sea  was  spread  over  their  highest  summits  ;  for 
they  are  found  to  contain  shells,  skeletons  of  fish,  and  marine 
animals  of  every  kind.  The  bones  of  extinct  animals  have  been 
found  in  America,  at  an  elevation  of  7,800  feet,  and  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras, at  7,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  central  Asia, 
the  evidence  is  still  more  decisive  ;  the  fossilized  remains  of  the 
horse,  deer,  and  bear  species,  having  been  brought  to  England 
from  the  Himalaya  mountains,  from  an  elevation  of  more  than 
16,000  feet.'-  Further,  skeletons  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros, 
natives  of  Africa  and  southern  Asia,  have  been  dug  up  on  the 
steppes  or  table-lands  of  Tartary  and  Siberia ;  and  remains  of 
elephants  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  England. '^  Croco- 
diles, chiefly  of  the  Asiatic  species,  have  been  discovered  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe :  the  gigantic  mammsth  (an  animal  which 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  exclusively  to  belong  to  the  antedilu- 
vian world)  has  been  found  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Russia, 
and  also  in  North  America,  and  in  Ireland.     The  fossil  bones 

»  .Josephus,  Antiq.  Jiid.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  (al.  4.)  On  the  authors  above  cited 
by  .Josephus,  it  ha.s  been  well  remarked  that  "these  men  either  were  in 
po.^session  of  traditions  relating  to  this  fact,  or  that  they  borrowed  them 
from  Mpsrs  ;  and  in  either  case  our  purpose' is  answered.  For,  if  (hey  re- 
ceivcil  them  from  prevalent  traditions,  il  will  be  granted  that  these  traditions 
had  originally  some  loundation  in  fact ;  and  they  corresjwnd  with  the  sa- 
cred history.  But  if  they  borrowed  them  from  Moses,  two  points  are 
pained  on  our  part.  It  is  proved  that  such  a  man  as  Moses  did  really  e.xist ; 
that  his  writings  were  then  extant  ;  that  they  were  in  substance  what  they 
now  are;  and  thatlhey  bear  an  antiquity  more  remote  than  these,  which 
arc  allowed  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  heathen  writers.  It  is  proved 
further,  that  his  history  was  highly  esteemed,  and  that  it  was  supposed  by 
these  writers  to  contain  facts.  Whether  they  drew  from  Moses  or  from 
tradition  ;  and  whether  their  testimony  sprang  from  this  narration,  or  from 
any  other  source  ;  either  way,  the  Mosaic  account  of  these  early  ages  is 
ci>rri)bi)ratpd  by  the  oldest  fragments  of  antiquity."  CoUyer's  Lectures  on 
Scripture  Facts,  p.  104. 

>  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  92,  93. 

'<>  The  passages  from  the  historians  above  mentioned  are  given  at  length 
in  Groiius  de  Veritate,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

«•  Bp.  Watson's  Apology  in  answer  to  Paine,  p.  34.  "  My  philosophy," 
he  adds,  "teaches  me  to  doubt  of  many  things,  but  it  does  not  teach  me  to 
reject  every  testimony  which  is  opposite  to  experience.  Had  1  been  born 
in  Shetland,  1  could,  on  proper  testimony,  have  believed  in  the  existence 
of  the  Lincolnshire  ox,  or  the  largest  dray-horse  in  London  :  though  the 
oxen  and  horses  of  Shetland  had  not  been  bigger  than  mastiffs."  Ibid.  p.  35. 

'»  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ixix.  p.  155. 

«»  Prof  Bucklaud's  Reliquiie  Diluvianae,  p.  173, 
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and  teeth  of  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  tiger,  and  hysena» 
(animals  found  in  Africa  and  the  east),  and  of  the  bear  and  nu- 
merous other  animals,  have  been  found  in  England :  to  which 
we  may  add  trees  of  vast  dimensions  with  their  roots  and  tops, 
and  some  also  with  leaves  and  fruit,  discovered  at  the  bottom  of 
mines  and  marle-pits,  not  only  in  regions  where  no  trees  of  such 
kind  were  ever  known  to  grow,  but  also  where  it  is  demonstrably 
impossible  that  they  should  grow;  which  effect  could  only  be 
produced  by  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  being  broken  up. 
Further,  the  drifting  of  the  ark  northwards,  from  Noah's  settle- 
ment to  mount  Ararat,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  main  current  of 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  came  from  the  south  ;  and  that  this  was 
the  case  is  most  evident  from  the  present  appearance  of  the  great 
continents  of  the  terraqueous  globe ;  whose  deep  southern  inden- 
tations and  bold  projecting  capes  on  the  north,  together  with  the 
chaotic  subversions  of  the  ghauts  of  Hindostan,  as  well  as  of  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  Caftraria,  and  of  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  streights  of  Magellan, — all  conspire  to  prove 
that  such  tremendous  disruptions  were  originally  caused  by  the 
waters  of  the^z-ea^  deep  ;  which  rushed  northwards  with  conside- 
rable fury  at  first,  though  thfey  afterwards  grew  less  violent  towards 
the  end  of  their  progress.  There  are  also  traces  of  prodigious 
disruptions  of  the  earth  in  high  northern  regions,  as  if  on 
purpose  to  absorb  the  redundant  waters  from  the  south  :  and  in 
some  parts,  as  in  Norway,  whole  countries  have  been  uplifted  on 
one  side,  and  half  bnried  on  the  other  in  vast  gulphs  which 
opened  to  receive  them.  To  these  facts  we  may  add,  that  all  the 
researches  of  the  most  eminent  geologists  tend  to  prove  the  re- 
cent population  of  the  world,  and  that  its  present  surface  is  not 
of  very  ancient  formation.^ 

Physical  Objection  to  the  Mosaic  History  of  the 
Deluge  refuted. 

Decisive  as  these  facts  are,  it  has  been  attempted  to  set 
aside  the  Mosaic  narrative,  by  some  alleged  marks  of  an- 
tiquity, which  certain  continental  philosophers  have  affirmed 
to  exist  in  the  strata  of  the  lava  of  Mount  ^Etna.  Thus 
Count  Borch  has  attempted  to  prove  that  volcanic  mountain 
to  be  e:ghf  thousand  years  old,  by  the  different  strata  of  lava 
which  have  been  discovered.  And  in  the  vaults  and  pits 
which  have  been  sunk  to  a  great  depth  about  Mtna,  the 
Canon  Kecupero  affirmed  that  seven  strata  of  lava  have  been 
found,  each  with  a  surface  of  soil  upon  them,  which  (he  as- 
sumes) would  require  two  thousand  years  to  accumulate  upon 
each  stratum ;  and  reasoning  from  analogy,  he  calculates 
that  the  lowest  of  these  strata  must  have  flowed  from  the 
mountain  fourteen  tJiousand  years  ago  ! 

AxswER. — Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  ar- 
gument, if  indeed  it  deserves  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
an  argument.  For,  who  knows  what  causes  have  operated  to 
produce  volcanic  eruptions  at  very  unequal  periods  %  Who  lias 
kept  a  register  of  the  eruptions  of  any  burning  mountain  for  one 
thousand  years,  to  say  nothing  of  three  or  four  thousand  ?  Who 
can  say  that  the  strata  of  earth  were  formed  in  equal  periods "! 
The  time  for  the  formation  of  the  uppermost  and  last  is  proba- 
bly not  known,  much  less  the  respective  periods  of  the  lower 
strata.  One  might  have  been  formed  in  a  year,  another  in  a 
century.  The  philosophers  above  mentioned  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  any  one  of  these  earthy  strata.  They  build  one 
hypothesis  upon  another,  and  to  believe  their  whole  argument 
requires  stronger  faith  than  to  believe  a  miracle.  Faith  in  a 
miracle  rests  upon  testimony ;  but  faith  in  their  scheme  must 
be  founded  on  an  extreme  desire  to  prove  a  falsehood.  But  the 
analogy,  on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  build  the  hypothesis 
just  mentioned,  is  contradicted  by  another  analogy,  which  is 
grounded  on  more  certain  facts. 

«  The  reader  will  find  a  copious  and  inlcrestinji  account  of  the  antedilu- 
vian remains  of  liyienas,  discovered  in  a  cave  at  Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
the  year  18^1,  by  tlie  Rev.  Professor  Buckland:  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Koyal  Society  of  London,  for  1822,  Parti,  pp.  171— 2.31J,  and 
also  in  liis  "Reliquife  Diluvianai,  or  Observations  on  the  Organic  Remains 
contained  in  Caves,  Fissures,  and  Diluvial  Gravel,  and  on  other  Geological 
Phenomena,  altestinj^  the  Actipn  of  an  Universal  Deluge."  London,  1823, 
4to.  Tliat  tlie  Mosaic  history,  particularly  of  the  deluge,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  geological  discoveries,,  is  clearly  proved  by  Bp.  Sumner,  in  his  "Trea- 
tise on  the  Records  of  the  Creation,"  vol.  i.  pp.  207 — 285.  But  the  fullest 
view  of  the  harmony  between  geological  discoveries  and  the  Mosaic  history 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Granville  Penn's  "Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mine- 
ral and  Mosaical  Geologie.s,"  a  work  abounding  in  sound  doctrine,  founded 
upon  close  reasoning,  and  admirably  opposed  to  the  tampering  facility  of 
some  writers  on  geology,  and  to  the  scepticism  and  incredulity  of  others 
(seoind  lidition,  2  vols.  8vo.  Loudon,  18'25),  and  the  Rev.  .Tames  Kennedy's 
Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mosaic  Records  of  the  Creation.  Lon- 
don, 1827.  2  vols.  Svo. 

«  The  proofs  of  this  important  fact  are  stated  in  M.  Cuvier's  Essay  on 
the  Theory  of  4he  Earth,  sect.  22.  of  Mr.  Kerr's  translation. 


.ifJtna  and  Vesuvius  resemble  each  other  in  the  causes  that 
produce  their  eruptions,  in  the  nature  of  their  lavas,  and  in  the 
time  necessary  to  mellow  them  into  soil  fit  for  vegetation.  This 
being  admitted,  which  no  philosopher  will  deny,  the  Canon 
Recupero's  analogy  will  prove  just  nothing  at  all.  We  can 
produce  an  instance  of  seven  different  lavas,  with  interjacent 
strata  of  vegetable  earth,  which  have  flowed  from  mount  Ve- 
suvius within  the  space,  not  of  fotirteen  thousand,  but  of  some- 
what less  than  fourteen  hundred  years  ;  for  then,  according 
to  our  analogy,  a  stratum  of  lava  may  be  covered  with  vegetable 
soil  in  about  t\uo  hundred  and  fifty  years,  instead  of  requiring 
two  thousand  for  that  purpose.  The  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which 
destroyed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  is  rendered  still  more 
celebrated  by  the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny,  recorded  in  his 
nephew's  letter  to  Tacitus.  This  event  happened  A.  D.  79  ;  but 
we  are  informed  by  unquestionable  authority, ^  that  the  matter 
which  covers  Herculaneum  is  not  the  produce  of  one  eruption 
only,  for  there  are  evident  marks,  that  the  matter  of  six  erup- 
tions has  taken  its  course  over  that  which  lies  immediately 
over  the  town,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  its  destruction  :  and 
these  strata  are  either  of  lava  or  of  burnt  matter,  tvith  veins  of 
good  soil  between.  Whence  it  is  evident,  with  what  ease  a 
little  attention  and  increase  of  knowledge  may  remove  a  great 
difficulty.'' 

2.  But  the  fact  of  the  universality  of  the  deluge  does  not 
rest  on  the  evidence  arising  from  the  organic  remains  of  the 
former  world  which  have  been  discovered  :  nor  is  its  history 
confined  to  the  Scriptures.  Civil  History  likewise  affords 
many  evidences  which  support  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge. 
Thus, 

[i.]  The  Paucity  of  Mankind,  and  the  vast  tracts  of 
uninhabited  land,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of 
the  first  ages,  show  that  mankind  are  sprung  lately  from  a 
small  stock,  and  even  suit  the  time  assigned  by  Moses  before 
the  flood.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  great  number  of 
small  kingdoms  and  petty  states,  in  the  first  ages,  concur  to 
the  same  purpose. 

"  Most  eminent  nations,"  it  has  been  well  observed,  "  like 
great  families,  have  at  all  times  been  fond  of  extolling  up  their 
pedigree,  and  carrying  it  as  high  as  possible ;  and  where  no 
marks  remain  of  the  successive  alterations  in  their  state,  are  apt 
to  imagine  that  it  has  been  always  the  same.  Hence  the  many 
foolish  pretences  among  the  ancients,  to  their  being  aborigines 
of  the  countries  they  had  inhabited  time  out  of  mind :  hence 
they  were  led  to  make  their  several  gods  the  founders  of  their 
government.  They  knew  but  very  little  of  the  world;  and  the 
tradition  which  they  had  of  that  little  was  so  far  mixed  and  cor- 
rupted with  romance,  that  it  served  only  to  confound  them.* 
Upon  the  removal  of  this  cloud  by  the  more  diligent  and  ac- 
curate inquiry  of  the  moderns,  we  see  ancient  history  beginning 
to  clear  up,  the  world  puts  on  a  very  different  face,  and  all  parts 
of  it  appear  conformable  to  each  other,  and  to  the  late  better 
known  course  of  things ;  as  is  proved,  very  clearly,  in  various 
instances,  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer.'' — We  find  the 
marvellous  in  all  the  annals  of  those  times,  and  more  especially 
in  the  great  point  of  their  antiljuity,  exceedingly  reduced,'  and 

3  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  of  Naples  and  its 
Vicinity,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  l.\i.  p.  7 

«  Bp.  Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity,  in  reply  to  Gibbon,  pp.  255 — 26.3. 
London,  17715;  or  pp.  151 — 15(>.  of  the  Svo.  edition,  London,  1806. 

'  "  The  groundij  of  the  uncertainty  of  ancient  history  may  be  seen  in 
Stillingfleet,  Or.  Sac.  book  i.  ch.  1.  sfct.  16.  18,  <fcc.  Comp.  Bryant's  accu- 
rate account  of  it,  passim.  Of  the  Egyptian  in  particular,  see  Shaw's, 
Travels,  pp.  417.  442.  4to.  Comp.  Baker  on  Hist,  and  Chron.  Reflect,  ch. 
10  and  il.  Shuckford's  Connection,  vol.  ii.  bonk  viii.  Winder'.s  History 
of  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  ch.  10.  sect.  4,  &c.  Bp.  Clayton's  Remarks  on  the 
Origin  of  Hieroglyphics,  p.  58,  ifec.  Goguet,  vol.  iii.  diss.  iii.  p.  269.  That 
the  Babylonish  empire  was  not  so  old  as  has  been  pretended,  see  Le 
Clerc  on  Gen.  x.  Concerning  the  fabulous  antiquity  of  the  Chinese,  see 
Conclusion  of  Mod.  Hist.  ii.  p.  95.  fol." 

«  See  Bryanl'.s  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  passim. 

■■  "  Till  men  come  to  a  scrutiny,  they  are  very  apt  to  imagine  that  a  num- 
ber is  vastly  greater  than  it  is.  I  have  often  asked  people  to  guess  how 
many  men  there  have  been  in  a  direct  line  between  the  present  king  of 
England  (George  II.]  and  Adam,  meaning  only  one  man  in  a  generation; 
the  king's  father,  grandfather,  &,c.  The  answer  made  upon  a  sudden  con- 
jecture, has  always  been  some  thousand ;  whereas  it  is  evident  from  a  cal- 
culation, there  have  not  been  two  hundred.  For  the  space  of  time  between 
Adam  and  Christ,  let  us  take  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  preserved  by 
St.  Luke,  in  which  the  names  between  Adam  and  Christ,  exclusive  of  both, 
are  but  seventy-four.  From  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  birth  of  the  king, 
were  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  years.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that  in  the 
list  of  the  king's  projjenitors,"  every  son  was  born  when  his  father  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  which  is  as  early  as  can  be  supposed,  one  witf\ 
another.  According  to  this  supposition,  there  were  four  generations  in 
every  hundred  yeai-s:  i.  e.  in  those  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-three' 
years,  there  were  sixty-seven  generations;  which  sixty-seven,  added  to  the 
foregoing  seventy-four,  will  make  no  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty-one." 
Hallel^  on  Heb.  xi.  7.  note  a.  p.  17.  Comp.  Goguet,  vol.  iii.  diss.  iii.  pr.  Bry- 
ant's Analysis,  passitn. 
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our  own  plain  accounts  still  more  and  more  confirmed  :  whence 
we  may  be  convinced,  that  both  the  peopling  and  cultivation  of 
tJic  earth  arose  at  first  from  a  few  low  beginnings ;  that  it  very 
gradually  sjircad  itsrif  from  some  one  centre  ;'  and  that  it  ha.s 
at  all  times  proceeded  by  pretty  near  the  same  slow  regular  steps 
as  it  does  at  present."^ 

Sir  William  Jones  has  shown  that  the  traditions  of  the  present 
heathen  nations  of  Asia  are  not  of  more  authority  than  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  ancient  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe.  "  We  find," 
ho  says,  "  no  certain  monument  or  even  probable  tradition  of 
nations  planted,  empires  and  states  raised,  laws  enacted,  cities 
built,  navigation  improved,  commerce  encouraged,  arts  invented, 
or  letters  contrived,  above  twelve  or  at  most  fifteen  or  sixteen 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ."  And  it  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  for  the  first  thousand  years  of  that  period  we  have  no 
history  unmixed  with  fable,  except  that  of  the  turbulent  and 
variable,  but  eminently  distinguished  nation  descended  from 
Abraham.  The  Chinese  do  not  pretend  that  any  historical 
monument  existed  among  them,  in  the  age  of  Confucius,  more 
ancient  than  eleven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  epoch. 
And  the  researches  of  those  who  are  most  deeply  skilled  in  the 
literature  and  antiquities  of  the  Hindoos,  have  shown  that  the 
dawn  of  true  Indian  history  appears  only  three  or  four  centuries 
before  the  Christian  a;ra ;  the  preceding  ages  being  clouded  by 
allegory  or  fable. ^ 

[ii.]  The  late  Invention  and  Progress  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
also  concur  to  confirm  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  antedi- 
luvians :  for,  as  the  Jewish  legislator  mentions  little  of  their 
arts,  so  it  appears  from  the  late  invention  of  these  ufltr  the 
flood  that  those  who  were  preserved  from  it  were  possessed 
but  of  few  arts. 

Since  the  history  of  past  ages  has  been  more  narrowly  ex- 
amined, it  has  been  proved  that  the  ancients  were  far  less  know- 
ing and  expert,  than,  by  a  superstitious  reverence  for  every  thing 
remote,  we  once  were  accustomed  to  suppose.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  have  described  their  knowledge  in  lofty  strains,  and  per- 
haps for  their  times,  and  in  comparison  with  some  of  their  neigh-' 
hours,  it  may  have  been  considerable  :  and  yet  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  such  accounts  are  chiefly  owing  to  their  ignorance 
of  the  true  state  of  mankind.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  Egyptians,  whose  learning  has  been  so  much  extolled. 
Though  this  country  has  been  styled  the  Mother  of  Arts,  as 
well  as  Mistress  of  Religion,  and  was,  no  doubt,  as  early  pohshcd 
as  most  countries  ;  yet  if  we  be  allowed  to  judge  of  her  im- 
provement in  other  parts  of  science,  from  that  most  important 
one,  and  that  which  in  all  reason  should  have  been  most  cul- 
tivated, viz.  that  of  medicine,  of  which  she  also  claims  the  first 
invention,  we  shall  not  have  much  room  to  admire  her  highest 

«  "This  lias  been  observed  by  Is.  Casaubon  in  one  respect,  viz.  in  re- 
lation to  language.  'Est  enim  verissinuiin,' says  he,  'linguas  caiteras  eo 
niiiiit't'sliora  et  inaais  e.xprcssa originis  Heliraica;  vestigia servasse,  et  nunc 
SiTvare,  quo  propius  ab  antiqua  et  prima  hoininura  sede  abfuerunt,'  &c. 
A  conliriiiation  of  it,  in  some  other  respect-s,  may  be  had  from  tlie  fol- 
lowing very  remarkable  particular,  as  Hartley  justly  calls  it :  (Observ.  on 
Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  113.)  '  It  appears  from  history,  that  the  diSi'rent  nations  of 
the  world  have  had,  cseteris  paribus,  more  or  less  knowledge,  civil  and  re- 
ligious, in  proportion  as  thoy  were  nearer  to,  or  had  more  intimate  com- 
munication with  E;;ypt,  Palestine,  Chaldaea,  and  the  other  countries  that 
wero  inhabited  by  the  most  eminent  persons  amongst  the  first  descendants 
of  Noah ;  and  by  those  who  are  said  in  Scripture  to  have  had  particular 
revelations  made  to  them  by  God  :•  and  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
e.xireme  parts  of  the  world,  reckoning  Palestine  as  the  centre,  were  in 
general  mere  savages.  Now  all  this  is  utterly  inexplicable  upon  the  footing 
of  infidelity  ;  of  the  exclusion  of  all  divine  communications.  Why  should 
not  human  nature  be  as  sagacious,  and  mska  as  many  discoveries,  civil  and 
religious,  at  thp  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  in  America,  as  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  Greece,  or  Uomel  Nay,  why  should  Palestine  so  far  ex- 
ceed them  all,  as  it  did  confessedly.  Allow  the  Scripture  accounts,  and 
all  will  bo  clear  and  easy.  Mankind  after  the  flood  were  first  dispersed 
from  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Some  of  the  chief  heads  of  families  setUcd 
there,  in  Palestine  and  in  Egypt.  Palestine  had  afterwards  extraordinary 
divine  illuminations  bestowed  upon  its  inhabitants,  the  IsraeHtes  and  Jews. 
Hence  its  inhabitants  had  the  purest  notions  of  God,  and  the  wisest  civil 
establishment.  Next  after  them  come  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  ;  who, 
not  being  removed  from  their  first  habitations,  and  living  in  fertile  countries 
watered  by  the  Nile,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  may  be  supposed  to  have  pre- 
served more  both  of  the  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian  revelations ;  also  to 
have  had  more  leisure  for  invention,  and  more  free  communication  with 
the  Israelites  and  Jews  than  any  other  nations.  Whereas  those  small 
parties  which  were  driven  farther  and  farther  from  each  other  into  the 
e.'clremiti^f  of  heat  and  cold,  entirely  occupied  in  providing  necessaries  for 
themselves,  and  also  cut  oiT  by  rivers,  mountains,  or  distance,  from  all  com- 
munication with  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Chaldaea,  would  lose  much  of  their 
original  stock,  and  have  neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  invent  more.' 
Compare  Bryant's  Analysis,  passim.  Of  tlie  several  arts,  customs,  re- 
ligious rites,  and  civil  institutions  which  first  arose  in  Asia,  see  Conclusion 
of  Mod.  Ilist.  p.  120.  fol.  Any  one  that  fairly  e-xamines  history  will  find  those 
accounts  more  probable,  than  that  extraordinary  supposition  of  Lord  Bo- 
liii;;l)roke,  viz.  that  science  may  have  come  originally  from  west  to  east. 
I.oi-d  BoliuKbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  14." 

■»  Up.  Law's  Theory  of  Religion,  pp.  233—241.  8vo.  1820. 

'  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  191.  115.  Svo.  edit. 
Vol.  I.  -  .  K 


advances.  "  It  must  evidently  appear,"  says  a  learned  writer, 
"  that  the  Egyptians  could  have  no  such  physician  in  the  days 
of  Mo.ses,  as  Diodorus  and  Herodotus  seem  to  suppose  :  it  is 
much  more  i)robable  that  long  after  these  times,  they  were  like 
the  Babylonians,  entirely  destitute  of  persons  skilful  in  curing 
any  di.sea.se8  that  might  happen  amongst  them ;  and  that  the 
best  method  they  could  think  of,  after  consulting  their  oracles, 
was,  when  any  one  was  sick,  to  have  as  many  persons  sec  and 
speak  to  him  as  po.ssibly  could  ;  so  that  if  any  one  who  saw  the 
sick  person  had  had  the  like  distemper,  he  might  say  what  waa 
proper  to  be  done  in  that  condition."' 

The  pretences  which  the  Egyptians  made  to  antiquity,  so 
much  beyond  the  times  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  proceeded 
from  their  calculating  by  lunar  years  or  months ;  or  from  their 
reckoning  the  dynasties  of  their  kings  in  succession,  which  were 
contemporary.  For  Herodotus''  mentions  twelve  Egyptian  kings 
reigning  at  one  time.  They  had  such  different  accounts,  how- 
ever, of  chronology,  that,  as  it  is  affirmed,  some  of  them  com- 
puted about  thirteen  thousand  years  more  than  others,  from  the 
original  of  their  dynasties  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Grcat.Q 
The  solar  year,  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  who  were  most 
celebrated  for  astronomy,  was  -so  imperfect,  that  they  said  the  sun 
had  several  times  changed  its  course  since  the  beginning  of  their 
dynasties  ;  imputing  the  defect  of  their  own  computation  to  the 
sun's  variation ;  or  else  affecting  to  speak  something  wonderful  and 
extravagant.  And  Cassini  has  found  the  account  of  eclipses,  at 
the  beginning  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  to  be  false  ;  which  is  a  fur- 
ther confutation  of  the  fabulous  pretences  of  the  Egyptians  to  an- 
tiquity. The  earliest  astronomical  observations  to  be  met  with, 
which  were  made  in  Egypt,  are  those  performed  by  the  Greeks 
of  Alexandria,  less  than  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as 
Dr.  Halley  has  observed  ;"  and,  since  the  recent  discoveries  in 
the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  of  our  great  archa;ologist  Dr.  Young, 
and  of  MM.  Letronne  and  Champollion  in  France,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  celebrated  zodiacs  of  Esnc  and  Dendera,  to 
which  some  modern  antagonists  of  divine  revelation  had  assigned 
an  incalculable  antiquity,  are  posterior  to  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  edifices  on  the  ceilings  of  wliich  they  were 
painted  I^ 

The  pretensions  of  the  Chaldaeans  to  profound  attauiments  in 
science  have  been  shown  to  be  equally  unfounded.  According 
to  Berosus,  they  supposed  the  moon  to  be  a  luminous  body, 
whence  it  is  evident  that  they  could  have  no  great  skill  in  as- 
tronomy :  besides,  they  wanted  instruments  for  making  exact 
calculations.  All  that  remains  of  their  boasted  astronomical  dis- 
coveries is  only  seven  eclipses  of  the  moon ;  and  even  those  are 
but  very  coarsely  set  down,  the  oldest  not  being  more  than  seven 
himdred  years  before  Christ :  whence  it  is  evident  that  they  had 
made  but  little  progress  in  this  science.  And  though  Callisthenes 
is  said,  by  Porphyry,  to  have  brought  observations  from  Baby- 
lon to  Greece,  upwards  of  nineteen  hundred  years  older  than 
Alexander  ;  yet,  as  the  proper  authors  of  those  observations  nei- 
ther made  any  mention  nor  use  of  them,  this  circumstance  ren- 
ders his  report  justly  suspected  for  a  fable.^  So  little  ground  is 
there  for  us  to  depend  upon  the  accounts  of  time  and  the  vain 
boasts  of  antiquity,  which  these  nations  have  made. 

The  Greeks  had  their  astronomy  from  Babylon  ;'<'  and  the 
Athenians  had  but  three  hundred  and  sixty  days  in  their 
year,  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  ;•'  yet  Dr.  Halley  fur- 
ther observes,  that  the  Greeks  were  the  first  practical  astrono- 
mers, who  endeavoured  in  earnest  to  make  themselves  masters 

«  Shuckford,  Connect,  book  ix.  p.  167.  Bp.  Law's  Theory  of  Religion, 
p.  246. 

'  Lib.  ii.  c.  151.  •  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i. 

1  Wotton  on  Ant.  and  Mod.  Learning,  ch.  23.  Jenkin's  Reasonableness 
of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  pp.  335— 3:J7. 

8  Cellerier,  de  I'Origine  Authentique  el  Divine  de  I'Ancien  Testament, 
pp.  1(X)— 104.  On  the  planisphere  or  zodiac  of  Dendera,  M.  ChampoUion 
discovered  an  evidently  Roman  title,  that  of  ATOKPtp,  AuTC)cp»Ti«p,  or  em- 
peror;  which,  most  probably,  may  indicate  Claudius  or  Nero,  as  both 
those  sovereigns,  in  their  medals  struck  in  Egypt,  are  very  often  de- 
signated by  that  identical  appellation.  On  prosecuting  his  researches  still 
farther,  M.  Champollion  read  on  that  great  edifice,  in  the  ceiling  of  which 
that  planisphere  had  been  placed,  the  titles,  names,  and  surnames  of  the 
emperors  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Domitian  ;  and  on  the  portico  of 
Esne,  the  zodiac  of  which  was  reputed  to  be  older  than  that  of  Dendera, 
by  several  ages,  he  read  the  imperial  Roman  names  of  Claudius  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  "consequently  these  monuments,  for  which  Volney  and  other 
infidel  literati  had  claimed  an  incalculably  remote  antiquity,  belong  to  that 
period  when  Egypt  was  under  the  domination  of  the  Romans,  and  they  can- 
not be  dated  earlier  than  the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 
Groppo,  Essai  sur  le  Systeme  Uieroglyphique  de  M.  Champollion,  pp.  262, 
263.  Paris,  1829,  Svo. 

9  Dr.  Halley,  in  Wotton's  Observations  on  Learning,  ch.  23.  Stanley,  in 
his  History  of  Philosophy  (pp.  757,  753.  Lond.  1753),  has  showTi  that  Por- 
phyry's account  is  entitled  to  liule  credit ;  since  there  is  nothing  extant  in 
the  Chalila?an  astrology  more  ancient  than  the  aera  of  Nabonassar,  which 
begins  onlv  747  years  before  Christ. 

«•  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c  109.  "  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 
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of  the  science  ;  and  that  Tliales  was  the  first  who  could  predict 
an  eclipse  in  Greece,  not  six  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  and 
that  Hipparchus  made  the  first  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars  not 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ. 

According  to  the  well  known  observation  of  Varro,'  there  was 
nothing  that  can  deserve  the  name  of  history  to  be  found  among 
the  Greeks  before  the  Olympiads  ;  which  commenced  only  about 
twenty  years  before  the  building  of  Rome  :  and  Plutarch  informs 
us,  how  little  the  tables  of  the  Olympiads  are  to  be  relied  on. 2 
Whatever  learning  or  knowledge  of  ancient  times  the  Romans 
had,  they  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks.  For  they  were  so  little 
capable  of  transmitting  their  own  affairs  down  to  posterity,  with 
any  exactness  in  point  of  time,  that  for  many  ages  they  had  nei- 
ther dials  nor  hour-glasses,  by  which  to  measure  their  days  and 
nights,  for  common  use ;  and  for  three  hundred  years  they  knew 
no  such  things  as  hours,  or  the  like  distinctions,  but  computed 
their  time  only  from  noon  to  noon. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Chinese  to  antiquity  appear  equally 
vain,  and  upon  the  same  grounds.  They,  too,  understand  little 
or  nothing  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  they  themselves  confess  that 
their  antiquities  are  in  great  part  fabulous,  and  they  acknow- 
ledge that  their  most  ancient  books  were  in  hieroglyphics  ;  which 
were  not  expounded  by  any  one  who  lived  nearer  than  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  years  to  the  first  author  of  them ;  that  the 
numbers  in  computation  are  sometimes  mistaken,  or  that  months 
are  put  for  years.  But  of  what  antiquity  or  authority  soever 
their  first  writers  were,  there  is  little  or  no  credit  to  be  given  to 
the  books  now  remaining,  since  the  general  destruction  of  all 
ancient  books  by  the  Emperor  Xi  Hoam  Ti.  He  lived  only 
about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  commanded,  upon 
pain  of  death,  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity  to  be  destroyed, 
relating  either  to  history  or  philosophy,  especially  the  books  of 
Confucius  :  and  killed  many  of  their  learned  men  :  so  that  from 
his  time,  they  have  only  some  fragments  of  old  authors  left. — 
The  Chinese  are  a  people  vain  enough  to  say  any  thing  that 
may  favour  their  pretences  to  antiquity,  and  love  to  magnify 
themselves  to  the  Europeans ;  which  makes  them  endeavour  to 
have  it  believed  that  their  antiquities  are  sufficiently  entire,  not- 
withstanding this  destruction  of  their  books.  But  the  fact  is 
well  known  to  be  otherwise  -.^ — and,  upon  inspection,  it  was 
found  that  their  instruments  were  useless  ;  and  that  after  all  their 
boasted  skill  in  astronomy,  they  were  not  able  to  make  an  exact 
calender,  and  their  tables  of  eclipses  were  so  incorrect,  that  they 
could  scarcely  foretell  about  what  time  that  of  the  sun  should  hap- 
pen.'' In  hke  manner,  the  boasted  antiquity,  claimed  for  the 
science  and  records  of  the  Hindoos  over  those  of  Moses  by  some 
modem  writers,  has  been  fully  exposed  since  scientific  Euro- 
peans have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  language. 
"  The  Hindoos,  perhaps  the  most  anciently  civilized  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  who  have  least  deviated  from  their  ori- 
ginally established  forms,  have  unfortunately  no  history.  Among 
an  infinite  number  of  books  of  mystical  theology  and  abstruse 
metaphysics,  they  do  not  possess  a  single  volume  that  is  capable 
of  affording  any  distinct  account  of  their  origin,  or  of  the  various 
events  that  have  occurred  to  their  communities.  Their  Maha- 
Bharata,  or  pretended  great  history,  is  nothing  more  than  a  poem. 
The  Pouranas  are  mere  legemls  ;  on  comparing  which  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  establish  a 
few  slight  coincidences  of  chronology,  and  even  that  is  continu- 
ally broken  off  and  interrupted,  and  never  goes  back  farther  than 
the  time  of  Alexander.*  It  is  now  clearly  proved,  that  their  fa- 
mous astronomical  tables,  from  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
assign  a  prodigious  antiquity  to  the  Hindoos,  have  been  calcu- 
lated backwards  ;5  and  it  has  been  lately  ascertained,  that  their 
Surya-Siddhanta,  which  they  consider  as  their  most  ancient  as- 
tronomical treatise,  and  pretend  to  have  been  revealed  to  their 
nation  more  than  two  millions  of  years  ago,  must  have  been 
composed  within  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  last  past." 
Their  Vedas,  or  sacred  books,  judging  from  the  calendars  which 
are  conjoined  with  them,  and  by  which  they  are  guided  in  their 

»  Censorinus,  DeDie  Natali,  c.  21.  »  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  initio. 

»  Martinii  Hist.  Sin. — Le  Compte's  Memoir. 

*  Jenliin's  Reasonablcnnss  of  Cluistianily,  vol.  i.  pp.  .339 — 313.  ;  and  see 
also  Winder's  History  of  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  chapters  x — xx.,  where  the 
facts  above  stated  are  confirmed  by  proofs,  Adiiilional  testimonies  to  the 
late  date  and  imperfect  progress  of  l^novviedge  among  tlic  Chinese  may  be 
seen  in  the  facts  and  authorities  collected  by  lip.  Law,  in  his  Theory  of 
ReUgion,  pp.  243 — 24i3.  note  (z). 

'  Consult  the  elaborate  memoir  of  Mr.  Paterson,  respecting  the  kings  of 
Magadaha  emperors  of  Hindostan,  and  upon  the  epochs  of  Vicramadityia 
and Salahanna,  in  the  Calcutta  Memoirs,  vol.  ix. 

«  Sec  Kxpos.  du  Syst.  du  Monde,  by  Count  Laplace,  p.  330. 

'  See  the  Memoirs,  by  Mr.  Bentley,  on  the  Amiqiiity  "of  the  SuryaSidd- 
hanta,  in  the  Calcutta  Memoirs,  vol.  vi.  p.  537.  and  the  Memoir  by  the  same 
author  on  the  Astrenomical  Systems  of  the  Hindoos,  ibid.  vol.  ix  p  195. 


rehgious  observances,  and  estimating  the  colurcs  indicated  in 
these  calendars,  may  perhaps  go  back  about  three  thousand  two 
hundred  years,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  epoch  of  Moses.s 
Yet  the  Hindoos  are  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  revolutions 
which  have  affected  the  globe,  as  their  theology  has  in  some 
measure  consecrated  certain  successive  destructions  which  its 
surface  has  already  undergone,  and  is  still  doomed  to  experi- 
ence :  and  they  only  carry  back  the  last  of  those,  which  have 
already  happened,  about  five  thousand  years ;"  besides  which, 
one  of  these  revolutions  is  described  in  terms  nearly  correspond- 
ing with  the  account  given  by  Moses.'"  It  is  also  very  remarka- 
ble, that  the  epoch,  at  which  they  fix  the  commencement  of  the 
reigns  of  the  first  human  sovereigns  of  the  race  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  is  nearly  the  same  at  which  the  ancient  authors  of  the 
west  have  placed  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  or  about 
four  thousand  years  ago." 

From  all  these  particulars  it  is  evident  how  little  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  the  pretences  which  the  several  nations  among' 
the  heathens  have  made  to  antiquity,  without  any  ground 
from  history,  but  upon  uncertain  calculations  of  astronomy, 
in  which  Science  they  actually  had  but  little  or  no  skill. 

[iii.]  The  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  deluge  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Tradition  of  it,  which  universally  obtained. 
If  such  an  event  had  ever  happened,  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  some  traces  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  records  of  Pagan 
nations  as  well  as  in  those  of  Scripture.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely 
probable,  not  to  say  possible,  that  the  knowledge  of  so  great 
a  calamity  should  be  utterly  lost  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
should  be  confined  to  the  Jewish  nation  alone.  We  find, 
however,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case :  a  tradition  of 
the  deluge,  in  many  respects  accurately  coinciding  with  the 
Mosaic  account  of  it,  has  been  preserved  almost  universally 
among  the  ancient  nations.  It  is  indeed  a  very  remarkable 
fact  concerning  the  deluge,  that  the  memory  of  almost  all 
nations  ends  in  the  history  of  it,  even  of  those  nations  which 
■were  unknown  until  they  were  discovered  by  enterprising 
voyagers  and  travellers  ;  and  that  the  traditions  of  the  deluge 
were  kept  up  in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Gentile 
world.  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  farther  we  go  back, 
the  more  vivid  the  traces  appear,  especially  in  those  coun- 
tries which  were  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action..  The  reverse 
of  this  would  happen,  if  the  whole  ■were  orimnally  a  fable. 
The  history  wouicl  not  only  be  less  widely  dinused  ;  but,  the 
more  remote  our  researches,  the  less  light  we  should  obtain ; 
and  however  we  might  strain  our  sight,  the  objects  would  by 
degrees  grow  faint,  and  the  scene  would  terminate  in  clouds 
and  darkness.  Besides,  there  would  not  have  been  that  cor- 
respondence and  harmony  in  the  traditions  of  difierent  na- 
tions, which  so  plainly  subsisted  among  them :  now  this 
could  not  be  the  result  of  chance,  but  must  necessarily  have 
arisen  from  the  same  history  being  luiiversally  acknow- 
ledged. These  evidences  are  derived  to  us  from  people  who 
were  of  diffi  rent  ages  and  countries,  and,  in  consequence, 
widely  separated  from  each  other :  and,  what  is  extraordi- 
nary, they  did  not  know,  in  many  instances,  the  purport  of 
the  data  which  they  transmitted,  nor  the  value  and  conse- 
quence of  their  intelligence.  Ii>  their  mythology  they  ad- 
hered to  the  letter,  without  considering  the  meaning;  and  ac- 
quiesced in  the  hieroglyphic,  though  they  were  strangers  to 
the  purport  of  it.     With  respect  to  ourselves,  it  is  a  happy 

3  See  the  Memoir  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  upon  the  Vedas,  and  particularly  p. 
493.,  in  the  Calcutta  Memoirs,  vol.  vlii. 

9  Voyage  to  India  by  M.  le  Gcntil,  i.  '^35.  Bentley  in  the  Calcutta  Memoirs, 
vol  ix.  p.  22'2.     Paterson  in  ditto,  ibid.  p.  86. 

10  Sir  William  Jones  says,  "  VVe  may  .fix  the  time  of  Cuddah.or  the  ninth 
great  incarnation  of  Visljnu,  in  the  year  1014  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  Cashiiiirians,  who  boast  of  his  descent  in  their  kingdom,  assert  that 
he  appeared  on  the  earlh  about  two  centuries  after  Crislina,  the   Indian 

Ai)ollo. We  have  therefore  determined  another  interesting  epoch,  by 

fi.ving  the  age  of  Crishna  near  the  year  1214  before  Christ.  As  the  three 
first  avatars  or  descents  of  Vishnu  relate  no  less  clearly  to  an  universal 
deluge,  in  wliich  eight  persons  only  were  saved,  than  the  fourth  and  fifth 
do  to  the  punishment  of  impiety  and  the  humiliation  of  the  proud ;  we  may 
for  the  present  assume  that  the  second,  or  silver  age, of  the  Hindoos,  was 
subsequent  to  the  dispersiv)n  from  Babel ;  so  that  we  have  only  a  dark  in- 
terval of  about  a  thou,sand  years,  which  were  employed  in  the  settlement 
of  nations,  and  the  cultivation  of  civilized  society."  Works  of  Sir  William 
.loncs,  vol.  i.  p.  29.  London.  1799,  4to. 

"  Cuvicr's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  pp.  156—159.  The  extravagant  priority 
claimed  for  the  Hindoo  records  and  sciences  over  the  writmgs  of  Moses  by 
M.  Cailly  and  some  other  modern  infidel  writers,  has  been  fully  disproved 
by  Count  Laplace,  in  his  Exposition  du  Systeme  du  Monde,  pp.  293,  294. 
4lo.  or  vol.  ii.  Jip.  253,  2rj4..ofMr.  Pond's  English  translation;  and  by  Capt. 
Wilford,  and  Mr.  Bentley,  in  their  elaborate  Memoirs  on  Hindoo  Chrono- 
logy, inserteil  in  the  fillh  vo!\mie  of  the  Calcutta  Memoirs  or  Asiatic  Re- 
searches. Tlie  subject  is  also  considered  by  Mr.  Carwithen  in  the  second 
of  his  Bampton  Lectures ;  but  the  most  compendious  view  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Nares's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  222—227.  and  especially  his 
lucid  and  satisfactory  note,  pp.  256—273. ;  which,  depending  upon  minute 
calculations  and  deUucliuns,  will  not  admit  of  abridgment. 
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circumstance,  not  only  that  these  histories  have  l)een  trans- 
natt{;d  to  us,  l)Ut  alsu  tiiat,  after  an  interval  of  so  long  a  date;, 
we  should  be  ahle  to  see  into  tlie  hidden  niyst»;ry,  and  from 
these  crude  materials  to  ol)tain  sucli  satisfactory  trutlis.  We 
now  ])rocced  to  notice  a  few  ol"  the  most  strlKing  of  Uiese 
traditional  narratives. 

Thus  Berosus,  the  Chaldocan  historian,  fi)llowing  the  most  an- 
cient writinfifs,  as  Joseplius  unirmH,'  lias  related  the  Kanic  things 
as  Moses  of  llic  deluKf,  and  of  mankind  perishing  in  it,  and  like- 
wise of  the  ark  in  which  A'oc/uts,  the  restorer  of  the  human 
race,  was  preserved,  being  carried  to  the  summit  of  the  Armenian 
mountains.  Hieronymus  tiic  Egyptian,  who  wrote  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  I'hojnicians,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  and  many  others, 
mention  these  things,  as  Josephus'^  also  testifies.  Further,  there 
is  a  fragment  preserved  of-*  Abydenus,  an  ancient  Assyrian  his- 
torian, in  wiiich  mention  is  made  of  the  deluge  being  foretold, 
before  it  ha|)pcncd,  and  of  the  birds  being  sent  forth  three  diller- 
ent  times  to  see  whether  tlie  earth  was  dried,  and  of  the  ark  be- 
ing driven  into  Armenia.  He  and  others  agree  with  Moses  in 
the  main  circinnstances,  but  in  lesser  particulars  sometimes  adul- 
terate the  truth  with  fabulous  mixtures.  Alexander  Polyhistor, 
another  ancient  historian,  is  cited  by  Cyril'  of  Alexandria,  to- 
getlier  with  Abydencs,  and  both  to  the  same  purpose.  He  says, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Xisuthrus  (the  same  as  Noah)  was  the  great 
deluge  ;  that  Xisuthrus  was  saved,  Saturn  having  predicted  to 
him  what  sliould  happen,  and  that  he  ought  to  build  an  ark,  and, 
together  with  the  fowls  and  creeping  thinjrs,  and  cattle,  to  sail  in  it. 

Among  the  Greeks,  Plato''  mentions  the  great  deluge,  in 
which  the  cities  were  destroyed,  and  useful  arts  were  lost;  and 
suggests  that  there  was  a  great  and  universal  deluge  before  the 
particular  iimndations  celebrated  by  the  Grecians.  He  plainly 
thouglit  tliat  there  had  been  several  deluges,  but  one  greater  than 
the  rest.  Moreover,  it  was  the  tradition  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
Diodorus'  informs  us,  that  most  living  creatures  perished  in  the 
deluge,  which  was  in  Deucalion's  time.  Ovid's '  description  of 
Deucalion  s  flood  is  so  well  known  and  remembered  by  every 
scholar,  that  it  is  needless  to  point  out  its  identity  with  Noah's 
flood  to  any  one  who  has  received  the  least  tincture  of  letters. 
Plutarch,^  in  his  treatise  of  the  sagacity  of  animals,  observes,  that 
a  dove  was  sent  out  by  Deucalion,  which  entering  into  the  ark 
again,  was  a  sign  of  the  continuance  of  the  flood,  but  afterwards 
flying  away,  was  a  sign  of  serene  weather.  Homer  also  plainly 
alludes  to  the  particular  of  the  rainbow,'-'  by  calling  it  a  si^'-n  or 
token  to  men,  T^iaf  juif^vav  uvBga'Tuv. 

Lucian  mcntionsi"  more  than  once  the  great  deluge  in  Deuca- 
lion's time,  and  the  ark  which  preserved  the  small  remnant  of 
human  kind.  He  describes  also  the  particulars  of  DeucaUon's 
flood  after  the  example  of  Noah's  flood :  the  present  race  of  men 
was  not  the  first,  but  the  former  generation  was  all  destroyed ; 
.this  second  race  sprang  from  Deucalion :  the  former  was  a  wicked 
and  prolligate  generation,  for  which  reason  this  great  calamity 
befell  them;  the  earth  gave  forth  abundance  of  water,  great 
showers  of  rain  fell,  and  the  rivers  increased,  and  the  sea  swelled 
to  such  a  degree,  that  all  things  were  water,  and  all  men  perish- 
ed :  Deucalion  alone  was  left  for  a  second  generation,  on  account 
of  his  prudence  and  piety ;  and  he  was  preserved  in  this  manner ; 
he  built  a  great  ark,  and  entered  into  it,  with  his  wife  and  clul- 
dren,  and  to  him  swine,  and  horses,  and  lions,  and  serpents,  and 
all  other  creatures  which  the  earth  maintains,  came  in  pairs:  he 
received  them  all,  and  they  hurt  him  not;  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  by  divine  instinct  great  friendship  among  them,  and  they 
sailed  altogether  in  the  same  ark,  as  long  as  the  water  prevailed. 
At  the  beginning,  and  in  the  conclusion,  he  professes  to  have 
received  this  account  from  the  Grecians,  so  that  he  cannot  be 
suspected  of  borrowing  it  from  Scripture.'' 

The  orthodox  among  the  ancient  Persians  believed  in  a  de- 
luge, and  that  it  was  universal,  and  overwhelmed  the  whole 
earth.  Similar  traditions  have  prevailed  in  the  east  among  the 
Hindoos,  Burmans,  and  Chinese:  of  these,  the  tradition  of  the 
Chinese  is  particularly  worthy  of  note,  as  it  not  only  refers,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  deluge  itself,  but  also  to  the  cause 
of  it.     The  same  tradition  of  a  general  flood  is  also  to  be  traced 

'  Josephus  contra  Apion,  lib.  i.  §  19.  edit.  Hudson. 
»  Josepti.  Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

»  Abyil.  in  EuSeb.  Proep.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  cap.  12.  edit.  Vigeri. 
*  Cyi-il  contra  Jul.  lib.  i.  p.  8.  edit.  Spanhemii. 

»  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  iii.  p.  677.  torn.  ii.  Timajus,  p.  23.  torn.  iii.  edit.  Serrani. 
«  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  10.  edit.  Rliodomani.  '  Ovid.  Metamor.  lib.  i. 

'  Plutarch,  de  Solertia  Aniraalium,  p.  9C3.  torn.  ii.  edit.  Paris,  1624, 
»  Iliad,  xi.  28. 

'«  l.urlan  in  Timon,  p.  59.  De  Saltatione,  p.  930.  torn.  i.  et  de  Syria  Dea, 
|).  8^2,  sSi.  loin.  ii.  edit.  Benedict!. 
"  Bislioi)  Newton's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  188 — 191. 


among  the  ancient  Goths  and  Druids,  as  well  as  among  the 
Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Brazilians,  and  Nicaraguans;  to  whom 
may  be  added  the  very  lately  discovered  iidiabitants  of  Western 
Caledonia,!^  the  Cree  Indians,  in  the  polar  regions  of  North 
America,'  •  the  Otahcitans  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
and  also"  the  Sandwich  Islanders.'* 

From  tlicse  various  evidences  it  is  manifest,  that  the  hea- 
thens were  well  acmiainted  with  ail  the  leading  circumstances 
of  the  universal  deluo*!;  that  their  traditions  (tlioufrh  largely 
blended  with  fable)  hear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  narra- 
tive of  Mos(!s;  and  that  the  moral  certainty  of  that  great 
event  is  established  on  a  basis  sutricitnitly  firm  to  bid  defiance 
to  tJKi  cavils  of  scepticism.  Instead,  therefore,  of  asserting 
(as  it  has  recently  been  asserted,  contrary  to  all  the  evidence 
hirnished  by  natural  and  civil  history)  that  we  have  no  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  induce  us  to  helieve  that  the  deluge  ever 
took  place, — "  let  the  ingenuity  of  xuiboVu'S  first  account  sutis- 
factoril}''  for  this  universal  agreement  of  the  pagan  world,  and 
she may  then,  with  a  greater  degree  of  plausibility,  impeach 
the  truth  of  the  scriptural  narrative  of  the  delutre.""' 

Notwithstanding  all  these  testimonies,  the  Mosaic  history 
of  the  deluge  has  neen  objected  to,  as  an  improbable  event, 
contrary  to  matter  of  fact. 

Objection  1. — The  ark  (Gen.  vi.  15,  16.)  could  not  con- 
tain all  the  animals  which  are  said  to  have  entered  it,  toge- 
ther with  the  proper  provisions  for  them  during  the  time  of 
the  deluge. 

Answer. — On  accurate  computation,  the  contrary  has  been 
proved ;  so  that  what  was  thought  an  o'ojection  becomes  even  an 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history.  The  dimensions 
of  the  ark  were  three  hundred  cubits  in  length,  fifty  in  breadth, 
and  thirty  in  height;  and  it  consisted  of  three  stories  or  floors. 
Reckoning  the  cubit  at  eighteen  inches.  Dr.  Hales  proves  the  ark 
to  have  been  of  the  burthen  of  42,413  tons.  "A  first-rate  man- 
of-war  is  between  2200  and  2300  tons:  and,  consequently,  the 
ark  had  the  capacity  or  stowage  of  eighteen  of  such  ships,  the 
largest  in  present  use,  and  might  carry  20,000  men,  with  provi- 
sions for  six  months,  besides  the  weight  of  1800  cannons,  and 
of  all  military  stores.  Can  we  dotiht  of  its  being  sujfficient  to 
contain  eight  per.ions,  and  about  two  hundred  or  two  hunilred 
andfifiij  pair  of  fonr-footed  animals;  a  number  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  J\f.  Buffon,  all  tlie  various  distinct  species  mat/  he 
reduced,  together  with  all  the  subsistence  necessary  for  a  twelve- 
month?" To  these  are  to  be  added  all  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
such  reptiles  and  insects  as  cannot  live  under  water."  Other 
calculations  have  been  made,  to  show  that  the  ark  was  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed ; 
but  as  they  are  larger  than  that  above  given,  they  are  here  de- 
signedly omitted. '8 

Obj.  2.  As  the  same  causes  must  always  produce  the 
same  effects,  it  is  objected  as  an  absurdity  in  the  Mosaic 
history  (Gen.  ix.  13.),  to  speak  of  the  rainbow  as  formed 
after  the  flood,  and  as  the  sign  of  a  covenant  fheii  made ;  be- 
cause, as  that  phenomenon  results  from  the  immutable  laws 
of  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  in  drops  of 
fallino-  rain,  it  is  certain  that  the  rainbow  must  have  been 
occasionally  exhibited  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

Answer.  But  the  original  docs  not  say  that  God  set  the 
rainbow  in  the  clouds.     The  word  translated,  /  do  set  my  bow 

<«  Harnian's  .Tournal  of  Voyages  and  TraveLs  in  Western  Caledonia, 
abridaed  in  tlie  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  x.wi.  p.  415. 

>3  C.ipt.  Franklin's  .lourncy  to  tlie  Polar  Sea,  p.  73.  London,  1823.  4to.  or 
vol.  i-.  pp.  113,  114.  6v().  edit. 

>«  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  02,  63. 

»s  Most  of  the  above  noticed  traditions  are  >;ivcn  at  length  in  Mr.  Faber's 
Ilorce  Mosaicse,  vol.  i.  pp.  93 — 136.  with  references  to  various  authorities 
for  each.  Mr.  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Myibolony  (3  vols.  4to.  or  6 
vols.  Svo.),  however,  is  the  coinplctest  work  on  the  subject  of  the  deluge, 
as  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the  ancients;  an  abstract  of  bis  systeui  is 
uiven  in  the  Encyclopajdias,  Britannica,  and  I'erihonsis,  article  Deluge. 
Dr.  ilales  has  concentrated  the  more  iniport.inl  irtolocical  facts  in  his  Ana- 
lysis of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  327—3.37.  But  I  be  reader  who  is  desirous 
of  prosecuting  this  subject,  is  referred  to  Mr.  Howard's  History  of  the 
Earth  and  Mankind,  4to. ;  Mr.  Kirwan's  Memoirs,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  .\cadeniy,  vols.  v.  vi.  and  viii.  ;  to  Mr.  Townsend's  elabo- 
rate work  on  the  Character  of  .Moses  as  an  Hi.^torian,  4to. ;  or  to  Mr.  Park- 
inson's Organic  Remains  of  a  Former  World,  4  vols.  4to.  ;  and  especially 
to  M.  Cuvier'a  great  work  on  the  same  subject,  of  which  Professor  Jame- 
son has  given  an  interestins  abstract  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Kerr's  translation 
of  Cuvier's  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  pp.  2S— 267.  Some  very 
acute  remarks  and  proofs  on  the  subject  of  the  deluge  are  also  to  be  found 
in  Ur.  Nares's  Bamnton  Lectures,  serm.  vi.  pp.  293.  etseq. 

IB  Faber's  Ilora;  Mosaicae,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

ii  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  323. 

18  See  Bp.  Wilkins's  Essay  towards  a  Real  Character  and  a  Philosophical 
Lansuage,  part  ii.  c.  5.  §  6.  pp.  162 — 168.  Calmet's,  Robinson's,  or  Jones's 
Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  article  Ark,  and  Taylor's  Scripture  Illustrated, 
I  Expository  Inde-x,  p.  18. 
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in  the  cloud,  may  be  (as  indeed  it  ought  to  be)  rendered,  with 
great  propriety,  I  do  appoint  my  botv  in  the  clmid,  to  be  a  sign 
or  token  of  the  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth ;  and  a  fit 
sign  it  certainly  was,  because  the  patriarch  knew  that  there  never 
was,  nor  ever  can  be,  a  rainbow,  but  when  there  is  sunshine  as 
well  as  rain.  "  What  purpose  then  was  served  by  the  rainbow  1 
The  very  best  purpose,  so  well  expressed  by  the  sacred  historian, 
when  he  represents  God  as  saying.  This  is  the  token  of  the  co- 
veiiant,  -ivhich  I  ■will  make  between  me  and  you,  and  every 
living  creature  that  is  with  you,  ron  perpetual  genera- 
tions ;  for  natural  and  inanimate  objects — such  as  pillars  and 
heaps  of  stones — were  considered  as  tokens,  and  even  a  kind  of 
witnesses,  in  the  contracts  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  remote 
antiquity.  Of  this  we  have  several  instances  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but  surely  not  one  so  apposite  as  that  of  the 
rainbow.  Noah  and  his  sons  undoubtedly  knew — either  by  the 
science  of  the  antediluvian  world,  or  by  the  immediate  teaching 
of  God — that  the  rainbow  is  a  physical  proof,  as  long  as  it  is 
seen,  that  a  general  deluge  is  not  to  be  dreaded :  and  the^-efore, 
if  their  minds,  filled  wdth  terror  and  astonishment  at  what  they 
had  escaped,  should  ever  have  become  fearfully  apprehensive  of  a 
future  deluge,  the  sight  of  the  bow  would  immediately  dissipate 
their  fears.  The  science  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  which  taught 
them  the  physical  connection  of  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified, 
was  soon  lost,  with  other  truths  of  greater  importance,  when 
their  descendants  were  scattered  in  small  tribes  over  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth :  but  the  remembrance  of  the  flood,  as  well  as 
6ome  confused  notions  of  the  rainbow  being  a  kind  of  informa- 
tion from  the  gods  to  men,  appear  to  have  been  preserved  by  tra- 
dition among  all  nations;  and  thousands  of  pious  Christians, 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  physical  causes  of  the  rain- 
bow, consider  it  at  this  day  as  a  token,  and  even  a  pledge  (as  in 
truth  it  is),  that  the  earth  will  not  again  be  destroyed  by  a  de- 
luge."' 

Obj.  3.  If  all  mankind  sprang  from  Noah,  the  second  pa- 
rent of  the  human  race,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  blacks,  if  the  patriarch  and  his  wife  were  white. 

Answer.  But  this  difference  in  colour  does  not  invalidate  the 
narrative  of  Moses :  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  influence 
of  climate,  and  the  local  circumstances  of  air,  water,  food,  cus- 
toms, &c.  are  suflrticient  to  account  for  the  dissimilarity  which  is 
discovered  in  the  appearance  of  different  nations.  If  clogs,  taken 
to  the  frigid  zone,  grow  shaggy ;  and  if  sheep,  transported  to  the 
torrid  zone,  exchange  their  wool  for  hair,  why  may  not  the  hu- 
man species  gradually  partake  of  the  influence  of  climate'?  as 
experience  shows  that  it  does.^ 

Man  was  formed  to  reside  in  all  climates.  "  Man,"  says  an 
eminent  naturalist,^  who  was  by  no  means  a  bigot  in  favour  of 
the  Scripture  history,  "though  white  in  Europe,  black  in  Afri- 
ca,'' yellow  in  Asia,  and  red  in  America,  is  still  the  same  animal, 
tinged  only  with  the  colour  of  the  climate.  Where  the  heat  is 
excessive,  as  in  Guinea  and  Senegal,  the  people  are  perfectly 
black ;  where  less  excessive,  as  in  Abyssinia,  the  people  are  less 
black;  where  it  is  more  temperate,  as  in  Barbary  and  Arabia, 
they  are  brown ;  and  where  mild,  as  in  Europe  and  Lesser  Asia, 
they  are  fair."  In  further  corroboration  of  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate on  the  human  complexion,  we  may  remark,  that  there  is  a 
colony  of  Jews,  who  have  been  settled  at  Cochin  on  the  Malabar 
coast  from  a  very  remote  period,  of  which  they  have  lost  the 
memory.  Though  originally  a  fair  people  from  Palestine,  and 
from  their  customs  preserving  themselves  unmixed,  they  are  now 
become  as  black  as  the  other  Malabarians,  who  are  scarcely  a 
shade  lighter  than  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  Benin,  or  Angola.  At 
Ceylon,  also,  the  Portuguese,  who  settled  there  only  a  few  cen- 

>  Bp.  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackliouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  204. 
note. 

»  The  testimony  of  M.  Pe  Pages,  who-liimself  experienced  this  change, 
is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  In  his  travels  round  the  world,  during 
the  years  1767 — 1771,  speaking  of  his  passage  over  the  Great  Desert,  he 
says, — "The  tribes,  which  frequent  the  middle  of  the  desert,  have  locks 
Bomewhat  crisped,  extremely  fine,  and  approaching  the  woolly  hair  of  the 
negro.  My  own,  during  the  short  period  of  my  travels  in  those  regions, 
became  more  dry  and  delicate  than  usual,  and  receiving  little  nourishment, 
from  a  checked  perspiration,  sJwiced  a  disposition  to  assume  the  same 
frizzled  and  woolly  appearance :  an  entire  failure  of  moisture,  and  the 
excessive  heat  of  climate  by  which  it  was  occasioned,  seem  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  those  symptoms ;  my  blood  was  become  extremely  dry, 
end  my  complexi')n  at  length  differed  little  from  that  of  a  Hindoo  or 
Arab."—Oe  Pages'  Voyages,  cited  in  Dr.  Eveleigh's  Bampton  Lectures, 
pp.  276. 292.       .  '   =     '  fe  f  ' 

a  Count  Buffon. 

*  Black  is  not  the  colour  of  the  negro  when  first  born.  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact,  that  the  negro  infant  comes  into  the  world  white,  only  with  a 
yellowish  tinge ;  and  that  it  becomes  progressively  darker,  until  the  tenth 
day,  when  it  is  perfectly  black.  Caillie,  Voyage  a  Tembuctoo,  torn.  i.  p.  65. 
Paris,  1830.  >  i- 


turies  ago,  are  become  blacker  than  the  natives :  and  the  Portu- 
guese, who  settled  near  the  Mundingoes,  about  three  hundred 
years  since,  differ  so  little  from  them  as  to  be  called  negroes, 
which  they  resent  as  a  high  indignity. 

In  short,  to  adopt  the  memorable  conclusion  of  the  indefatiga- 
ble philosopher  above  cited  (who  deduced  it  after  a  minute  in- 
quiry from  a  great  number  of  the  best  attested  observations)  : — 
"  From  every  circumstance,  proof  may  be  obtained,  that  mankind 
are  not  composed  of  species  essentially  different  from  each  other; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  originally  but  one  individual 
species  of  men,  which,  after  being  multiplied  and  diffused  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  underwent  various  changes,  from 
the  influence  of  climate,  from  the  difference  of  food  and  the  mode 
of  living,  from  epidemical  disorders,  as  also  from  the  intermix- 
ture, varied  ad  infinitum,  of  individuals  more  or  less  resembling 
each  other;  that  these  alterations  were  at  first  less  considerable, 
and  confined  to  individuals ;  that  afterwards,  from  the  continued 
action  of  the  above  causes  becoming  more  general,  more  sensible, 
and  more  fixed,  they  formed  varieties  of  the  species;  and  that 
these  varieties  have  been  and  still  are  perpetuated  fi"om  genera- 
tion to  generation,  in  the  same  manner  as  certain  disorders  and 
certain  maladies  pass  from  parents  to  their  children."'' 

Obj.  4  The  peopling  of  America  and  of  several  islands,  in 
which  mischievous  terrestrial  animals  are  found,  has  also 
been  urged  as  an  objection  against  the  universality  of  the  de- 
luge, and  consequently  against  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic 
history. 

Answer.  Modern  geographical  discoveries  have  removed  the 
weight  of  this  objection.  The  straits  which  divide  North  Ame- 
rica from  Tartary  are  so  narrow  as  to  admit  a  very  easy  passage 
from  one  continent  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  might  even  have  been  united  by  an  isthmus,  which  the 
combined  influence  of  time  and  the  waves  has  demolished.  The 
resemblance  found  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  sides 
of  that  passage  and  their  uncivilized  state  and  rude  igjiorance  of 
the  arts,  prove  them  to  have  had  one  common  origin.'^  So  fully 
convinced  was  M.  Buffon  of  this  fact,  long  before  the  last  and 
most  important  discoveries  on  the  subject,'  that  he  declares  he 
has  "  no  doubt,  independently  of  every  theological  consideration^ 
that  the  origin  of  the  Americans  is  the  same  with  our  own."^ 

The  parts  of  the  new  world  which  are  disjoined  from  the 
others,  and  which  have  been  represented  by  ignorance  and  in- 
fidelity as  vast  continents,  are  by  the  most  recent  and  complete 
researches  reduced  to  a  few  inconsiderable  islands  ;9  whose  in- 
habitants were,  in  all  probability,  conveyed  to  their  present  settle- 
ments from  islands'"  adjacent  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  from  which 
continent  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  (excepting  the  Es- 
quimeaux  and  a  few  other  American  tribes  that  are  evidently  de- 
scended from  the  Greenlanders)  have  migrated.  Nor  can  it  ex- 
cite surprise,  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  their  migration,  when  we  consider  that  this  event  probably 
happened  at  no  great  distance  from  the  time  when  our  own  an- 
cestors set  out  from  the  same  regions,  to  people  the  western  world, 
by  an  opposite  route. ^ 

'  Buffon's  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  291.  (Kenrick's  and  Murdoch's  translation.) 
Dr.  Hales  has  collected  a  number  of  veVy  important  observations,  confiirn- 
ing  the  above  remarks,  and  vindicatory  of  the  Mosaic  uarrative,  in  his  Ana- 
lysis of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  358—363. — See  also  Dr.  J.  M.  Good's  excel- 
lent Lecture  on  the  Varieties  of  the  Human  Race,  in  his  Book  of  Nature, 
vol.  ii.  PP.75--113.  But  tlie  fullest  discussion  of  the  subject  is  to  be  found 
in  the  elaborate  work  of  the  American  Professor,  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  entitled,  "An  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion 
and  Figure  in  the  Human  Species,"  8vo.  London,  17S9.  An  abstract  of  the 
arguments  adduced  in  this  work  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopfedia, 
vol.  ix.  article  Complexion.  The  descent  of  mankind  from  a  single  pair  is 
clearly  proved  by  Bp.  J.  B.  Sumner,' in  his  Treatise  on  the  Records  of  the 
Creation,  vol.  i.  pp.  286 — 317. 

»  The  Esquimeaux  resemble  their  neighbours  on  the  north-west  extre- 
mity of  Europe  ;  and  the  same  resemblance  is  also  found  to  subsist  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  of  Asia,  and  both  the  Americans  opposite 
to  them,  anil  all  the  other  Americans,  except  those  few  tribes,  -which,  to- 
gether with  the  Esquimeaux,  appear  to  have  descended  from  the  Green- 
landers.    Robertson's  History  of  America,  vol.  ii.  pp.  45 — 49. 

I  Those  of  Captains  Cook  and  King.  The  latter  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  at  the  same  moment,  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  America.  Cook  and 
King's  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  244.  <. 

8  Buffon's  Nat  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

8  New  Holland,  though  very  considerable  in  size,  is  not  at  all  so  in  its  po- 
pulation. It  was,  however,  known,  in  part,  before  the  other  islands  above 
referred  to. 

II  Tlie  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  supposed  to  have  been  all  derived 
from  the  Malays.  See  the  Introduction  to  Cook  and  King's  Voyages,  vol.  i. 
pp.  Ixxi. — Ixxiii.  4to.  and  also  pp.  116 — 202. 

»>  Dr.  Eveleigh's  Bainjiton  Lectures,  p.  282.  Respecting  the  peopling  of 
North  America^  the  reader  may  consult  the  researches  of  Dr.  Robertson, 
inliis  History  of  America,  vol.  ii.  pp.  25 — 49.  and  the  Abbe  Clavigero,  in  his 
History  of  Mexico,  translated  by  Mr.  CuUen,  vol.  ii.  dissertation  i.  There 
are  also  some  valuable  hints  on  the  origin  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
in  "A  Discourse  on  the  Religion  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,  de- 
livered befcure  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  by  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis, 
D.D."     Ne^  York,  1820,  8vo, 
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VIII.  The  first  remarkable  occurrcnco  after  the  flood  was 
the  attempt  to  build  the  Tower  ofJidbd  (Geii.  xi.  I — 4.) ;  and 
this  is  not  omitted  in  pajraii  records. 

Bcrosus,  the  (31iuldec  hlHtorian,  mentions  it,  with  the  following 
additional  circumstances,  that  it  was  erected  by  giants  who  waged 
war  against  the  gods,  and  were  at  length  dispersed,  and  that  the 
edifice  was  beaten  down  by  a  great  wind.  According  to  Josei>hus, 
the  building  of  tliis  tower  is  also  mentioned  by  Hestiajus,  and  I)y 
one  of  tiic  ancient  sibyls,'  and  also,  as  Eusebius  informs  us,  by 
Abydenus  and  Eupolcinus.2  The  tower  of  Belus,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  is,  in  all  probability,  the  tower  of  Babel,  repaired  by 
Belus  II.,  king  of  Baliylon,  who  is  frequently  confounded  by  the 
ancient  historians  with  Belus  I.,  or  Nimrod.  That  it  was  con- 
structed with  burnt  bricks  and  bitumen  (as  we  read  in  Gen.  xi. 
3.)  is  attested  by  Justin,  Quintus  Curtius,  Vitruvius,  and  other 
heathen  writers,  aiul  also  by  the  relations  of  modern  travellers, 
who  have  described  its  ruins.^ 

IX.  Thellinlori/ofthe  destuvctioh  of  &dvm  and  Gomor- 
rah 

Is  expressly  attested  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Ta- 
citus, Pliny,  and  Josephus ;  whose  accounts  mainly  agree  with 
the  Mosaic  narrative  ;  and  their  reports  concerning  the  physical 
appK-aranco  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  confirmed  in  all  material  points 
by  the  relations  of  modern  travellers.^ 

X.  Berosus,  Alexander  Polyliistor  from  Eupolcmus  and 
Melo  (writers  more  ancient  than  himself),  Nicolaus  Da- 
mascenus,  Artapanus,  and  other  ancient  historians  cited  by 
Josephus  and  Eusebius,  make  express  and  honourable  men- 
tion of  Jlbraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  agroeing  with  the 
accounts  of  Moses;  and  Josephus  states  that  Hecatajus  wrote 
a  book  concerning  Abraham,  which  was  extant  in  his  time, 
though  it  is  now  lost.* 

XI.  That  Moses  was  not  a  mythological  person  (as  has  re- 
cently been  affirmed,  contrary  to  all  history),  but  a  real 
character  and  an  eminent  legislator,  we  have  already  shown 
in  a  preceding  page.*"  To  the  testimonies  there  adduced,  we 
may  add,  that  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and 
their  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  attested  by  Be- 
rosus, Artapanus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Numenius,  Jus- 
tin, and  Tacitus.  Of  these,  the  testimonies  of  Artapanus  and 
Diodorus  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

According  to  Artapanus,  the  Hcliopolitans  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea : — "  The  king  of  Egypt, 
as  soon  as  the  Jews  had  departed  from  his  country,  pursued  them 
with  an  immense  army,  bearing  along  with  him  the  consecrated 
animals.  But  Moses  having  by  the  divine  command  struck  the 
waters  with  his  rod,  they  parted  asunder,  and  aftbrded  a  free  pas- 
sage to  the  Israelites.  The  Egyptians  attempted  to  follow  them, 
when  fire  suddenly  Hashed  in  their  faces,  and  the  sea  returning 
to  its  usual  channel,  brought  an  universal  destruction  upon  their 
army."'  A  similar  tradition,  though  less  minutely  particular,  is 
mentioned  by  Diodorus,  as  subsisting  even  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote.  He  relates,  that  among  the  Ichthyophagi,  the  natives  of 
the  spot,  a-tradition  is  given,  which  is  preserved  from  their  an- 
cestors, that  by  a  great  ebb  of  the  waters,  the  whole  bosom  of  the 
gulf  became  dry,  disclosing  its  weeds,  the  sea  rolling  upon  the 
opposite  shore.  But  the  bare  earth  having  been  rendered  visible 
from  the  very  bottom  of  the  abyss,  the  tide  returning  in  its 
strength  restored  the  passage  once  more  to  its  former  condition.^ 
Nor  is  the  old  tradition  of  the  country  even  yet  extinct.  Accord- 
ing to  a  learned  and  respectable  modern  traveller,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  (Jorondel  and  its  neighbourhood  (on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Red  Sea)  to  this  day  preserve  tlie  remembrance  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Israelites  ;  which  event  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  Red  Sea  being  called,  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  the  sea 

«  Josephus,  Ant.  .lud.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  (al.  c.  5.)  §  3. 

»  Eusebius,  <le  Pr:vu.  Kvang.  lib.  ix.  c.  14. 

»  Tlie  lestiinoiiies  aliove  noticed  are  given  at  length  by  Mr.  Faber,  HorK 
Mosaica;,  vol.  i.  pp.  140 — 170.  See  also  Dr.  Halos's  Analysis,  vol.  i.  pp.  350 
^355.  ami  Mr.  Riqh's  Memoirs  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  8vo.  181.S;  and  par- 
ticularly Sii  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  <kc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  30,S — 
332.  where  these  ruins  are  described  as  they  appeared  in  November,  1818. 
■  «  Uiiid.  Sic.  lib.  xix.  c.  93.  torn.  viii.  pp.  413 — 421.  edit.  Bipont.  Strabo,  lib. 
xvi.  pp.  l(l,-*7,^10S8.  edit.  Oxon.  Solinus,  c.  36.  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  6.  (al. 
7.)  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat  lib.  v.  c.  16.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  15.  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib. 
Iv.  c.  viii.  §  4.  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  171 — 174. 

»  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.7.  Eusebius,  Prjep.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  cc.  17 — 
23.  The  passages  above  referred  to  are  given  at  length  in  Mr.  Faber's 
Hora:  Mosaica*,  vol.  i.  pp.  174—186. 

'  See  pp.  34,  ,'ij.  supra. 

'  Eusebius,  Pra?p.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  c.  27.  Tliis  circumstance  (Mr.  Faber 
remarks)  of  the  Egyptians  being  struck  with  lightning,  as  well  ks  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  waves,  is  mentioned  in  PsaJ.  Ixxvii.  17.,  although  Uii- 
.  noticed  in  the  Pentateuch. 

«  Died.  Sic.  hb.  iii.  c.  39.  (vol.  iii.  p.  279.  edit.  Bipont.) 


of  Kolznm,  that  is,  of  destruction."  "  The  veiy  country,  indeed, 
where  the  event  is  said  to  have  happened,  bears  testimony  in 
some  degree  to  the  accuracy  of  th^  Mosaicul  narrative.  Still  is 
the  scriptural  Klhum  denominated  Etti ;  the  wilderness  of 
Shur,  the  mountain  of  .SV/(a«,  and  the  country  of  Paran,  are  still 
known  by  the  same  names  ;'o  and  JMavah,  K/ath,  and  JMulian 
are  still  familiar  to  the  cars  of  the  Arabs.  The  grove  of  Elim 
yet  remains  ;  and  its  twelve  fountains  have  neither  decreased  nor 
diminished  in  number  since  the  days  of  Mo.ses."" 

XII.  Further,  the  heathen  writers  borrowed  images 
from  tlie  accounts  communicated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  altri- 
but(Hi  to  their  deities  distinctions  similar  to  tho.se  which  are 
ascribed  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  when  God  manifested  himself 
to  the  world.  Thus,  both  poets  and  historians  represented 
the  heathen  deities  to  he  veiled  in  clouds,  as  Jehovah  ap- 
peared. 

Many  of  their  religious  institutions  were  likewise  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Mosaic  appointments,  as  that  of  marriage  and  the 
ob.servance  of  stated  days,  particularly  of  the  Sabbath,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and,  indeed,  among  almost  all  nations.  The 
rite  of  circumcision,  which  was  appointed  by  God  as  a  sign  of  a 
distinctive  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  designed  to  be  expres- 
sive of  spiritual  purity, '^  was  adopted  by  several  nations  not  de- 
scended from  that  patriarch,  as  the  Eg^'ptians,  Colchians,  and 
others.13  There  are  likewise  other  particulars  in  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  appear  to  have  borrowed  customs  from  the 
Jews.  Thus,  Solon,  conformably  to  the  Jewish  practice,  decreed 
that  the  time  of  the  sun  setting  on  the  mountains  should  be 
deemed  the  last  hour  of  the  day.  This  law  was  copied  into  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  observed  by  the  Romans  ;  whose 
laws  concerning  the  inheritance  and  adoption  of  children,  retribu- 
tion in  punishment  of  corporeal  injuries,  and  other  points,  seem 
to  have  been  framed  on  principles  sanctioned  by  Moses  ;  and 
traces  of  resemblance  between  the  Hebrew  and  Roman  codes  arc 
still  to  be  discovered  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  The  Jewish 
custom  of  orphan  girls  marrying  their  next  of  kin  also  obtained 
among  the  heathens.  The  appropriation  of  a  tenth  part  of  the 
spoils,  of  the  produce  of  lands,  and  of  other  things,  to  religious 
purposes,  is  mentioned  by  many  pagan  writers.  Lycurgus  distri- 
buted the  possession  of  lands  by  lot,  and  rendered  them  inalien- 
able. Those  feasts,  in  which  servants  were  put  on  an  equality 
with  their  masters,  were  apparently  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  and 
from  the  feast  of  tabernacles  :  and  the  reverence  which  the  Jews 
paid  to  the  state  of  the  moon  also  influenced  the  Lacedemonians, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  been  early  connected  with  the  Jews  ; 
and  who,  in  consequence  of  their  superstition,  having  delayed  the 
march  of  their  army  till  after  the  new  moon,  were  thus  deprived 
of  participating  in  the  honour  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, as  they  did  not  arrive  till  the  day  after  it  had  taken  place.' ' 

The  preceding  statements  and  facts  are  surely  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  candid  inquirer,  that  the  principal  facts  related  in 
the  books  of  Moses  do  not  depend  upon  his  solitary  testimony  ; 
but  that  they  are  supported  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  na- 
tions. Upon  what  principle  can  this  coincidence  be  accounted 
for,  if  Moses  had  not  been  a  real  person,  and  if  the  events  re- 
corded by  him  had  not  actually  occurred  ] 

XIII.  Many  other  things,  which  the  Old  Testament  relates 
to  have  happened,  subsequently  to  the  giving  of  the  law  until 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  are  to  be  found  among  profane  writ- 
ers.    A  few  of  these  shall  be  adduced : — Thus, 

»  Dr.  Shaw's  travels  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  100.  Edinb. 
18IB. 

10  Niebuhr's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  189.  191. 

"  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  189 — 191.  See  also  Huet's  Demonstratio  Evangelica, 
prop.  iv.  vol.  i.  pp.  73 — 153.,  where  very  numerous  additional  collateral  tes- 
Umonies  are  given  to  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 

>4  Compare  Gen.  xvii.  12.  Rom.  ii.  23,  29.  Phil.  iii.  3. 

»  A  modern  opposer  of  the  Bible  hzs  affirmed,  contrary  to  all  history,  that 
the  Jews  borrowed  the  rite  of  circumcision  from  the  Egyptians.  From  an 
obscure  passage  in  Herodotus,  who  wrote  several  hun<lrcd  years  afttr 
Moses  (and  who  collected  his  information  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  whose 
extravagant  claims  to  antiquity  have  long  since  been  refuted),  some  learned 
men  have  conjectured  that  the  Hebrews  derived  it  from  the  Egyptians ;  but 
conjectures  are  not  proofs.  Indeed,  so  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
the  historical  traditions  of  the  Egyptians,  the  falsehood  of  which  has  been 
e.vposed  by  Sir  Jolin  Slarsham,  that  ii  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Egyp- 
tians derived  it  from  the  Hebrews  or  Ishmaolites  ;  although,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  way  in  wliich  circumcision  be- 
came established  among  the  Egyptians.  It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  practice  of  this  rite  among  the  Hebrews  differed  very  considerably 
from  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  former,  it  was  a  religious  cere- 
mony performed  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  male  child  ;  but 
among  the  latter  it  was  a  point  of  mere  decency  and  cleanliness,  and  was 
not  performed  until  the  thirteenth  year,  and  then  upon  persons  of  both 
sexes.  See  Marsham's  ChronicUs  Canon  jEgyptiacus,  and  Spencer,  de  Le- 
gibus  Hebrocorum. 

»«  Bp.  Gray's  Connection  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol  i. 
pp.  187—193.  Huel,  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  ut  supra. 
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CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 


[Chap,  IIT 


1.  From  the  story  of  Moses's  rod  (Excel,  iv.  17.)  the  heathens 
invented  the  fables  of  the  Thyrsus  of  Bacchus,  and  the  Caduceus 
of  Mercury. 

2.  The  circumstance  of  Jc/j/i^/jrt/i's  devoting  his  dmig-hter  gave 
rise  to  the  story  of  Iphigenia  being  sacriliced  by  her  lather  Aga- 
memnon. 

3.  The  story  of  Scylla  having  cut  off  the  purple  lock  of  her 
father  Nisus,  king  of  Megara,  and  given  it  to  his  enemy,  Minos 
(with  whom  he  was  then  at  war),  and  by  that  means  destroyed 
both  him  and  his  kingdom,  was  in  all  probabiUty  taken  from  the 
history  of  Samsrm^s  being  sliaved. 

4.  When  Herodotus,  the  father  of  profane  history,  tells  us,  from 
the  priests  of  Egypt,  that  their  traditions  had  informed  them,  that 
in  very  remote  ages  the  sun  had  four  times  departed  from  his  re- 
gular course,  having  twice  set  where  he  ought  to  have  risen,  and 
twice  risen  where  he  ought  to  have  set ;  it  is  impossible  to  read 
this  most  singular  tradition,  without  recollecting  the  narrative  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  which  relates,  "  That  the  sun  stood  still  in 
the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  doiun  about  a  ivhole 
day  ;"  and  the  fact  related  in  the  history  of  Hezekiah,  "  that  the 
siiji  -went  back  ten  degrees,  on  the  dial  of  Aha:."  The  priests 
of  Egypt  professed  to  explain  the  revolutions  of  the  Nile,  the  fer- 
tility of  their  country,  and  the  state  of  public  health,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  ;  and,  therefore,  in  mentioning  the  unexampled 
traditional  phenomena  alluded  to,  they  adverted  to  a  circum- 
stance, which  to  them  appeared  as  remarkable  as  the  facts  them- 
selves, that  those  singular  deviations  of  the  sun  from  his  course 
had  produced  no  sensible  effects  on  the  state  of  the  river,  on  the 
productions  of  the  soil,  on  the  progress  of  diseases,  or  on  deaths. 
The  circumstances  are  not  mentioned  in  the  same  form  by  Joshua 
and  Herodotus,  but  they  are  in  substance  the  same  in  both  the 
narratives.  And,  supposing  the  traditions  to  have  been  founded 
on  facts,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  relate  to  the  same 
events  ;  especially  when  we  recollect,  that  where  so  much  was 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  such  remarkable  deviations 
from  the  course  of  ordinary  experience  could  not  fail  to  be  handed 
down  through  many  ages.i 

5.  Eupolemus  and  Dius,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  and  Grotius, 
mention  many  remarkable  circumstances  of  David  and  Solomon, 
agreeing  with  the  Old  Testament  history  ;2  and  Herodotus  has  a 
remarkable  passage  which  evidently  refers  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrians  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  in  which  he  mentions 
Sennacherib  by  name.^  As  we  advance  further  to  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  the  Scripture  accounts  agree  with  the  profane  ones 
rectified  ;  and  when  we  descend  still  lower  to  the  sera  of  Nabon- 
assar  and  to  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  who  are  posterior 
to  this  fera,  and  are  recorded  in  Ptolemy's  canon  or  series  of  them, 
we  find  the  agreement  of  sacred  and  profane  history  much  more 
exact ;  there  being  certain  criteria  in  profane  historj'  for  fixing  the 
facts  related  in  it.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  not  only  the  direct 
relations  of  the  historical  books,  but  also  the  indirect  mention  of 
things  in  the  prophecies,  correspond  with  the  true  chronology  ; 
which  is  an  unquestionable  evidence  for  their  genuineness  and  truth. 

The  history  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  is  throughout 
distinct,  methodical,  and  consistent ;  while  profane  history 
is  utterly  deficient  in  the  first  ages,-  and  full  of  fictions  in 
the  succeeding  ages  ;  and  becomes  clear  and  precise  in  the 
principal  facts,  only  about  the  period  when  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history  ends  :  so  that  the  latter  corrects  and  regulates 
the  former,  and  renders  it  intelligible  in  many  instances 
which  must  otherwise  be  given  up  as  utterly  inexplicable. 
How  then  can  we  suppose  the  Old  Testament  history  not  to 
be  genuine  and  true,  or  a  wicked  imposture  to  be  made,  and 
not  only  continue  undiscovered,  but  even  to  increase  to  a  most 
audacious  height  in  a  nation,  that,  of  all  others,  kept  the  most 
exact  accounts  of  time  ]  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  same  nation,  who  may  not  have  lost  so  much  as  one 
year  from  the  creation  of  the  v^orld  to  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity, ias  soon  as  they  were  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the 
prophets,  became  the  most  inaccurate  in  their  methods  of 
keeping  time ;  there  being  nothing  more  erroneous  than  the 
accounts  of  Josephus  and  the  modern  Jews,  from  the  time 
of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great :  notwithstanding 
that  all  the  requisite  aids  might  easily  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  neighlDOuring  nations,  who  now  kept  regular  annals. 
Whence  it  appears  that  the  exactness  of  the  sacred  history 
was  owing  to  divine  assistance,^      To  the  preceding  con-. 

«  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  pp.  144,  145.  edit.  Valloe. 

a  Eusebius,  Prffip.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  cc.  30—34.  39—41.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud. 
lib.  viii.  c.  2.  a  Lib.  ii.  c.  141. 

*  The  various  proofs  of  the  facts  above  stated  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Ed- 
wards on  Scripture,  vol.  i.  pp.  193—223.  SirH.  M.  Wellwood's  Discourses, 
{ip.  18, 19.    Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  ii,  p.  116. 


siderations  and  facts  we  may  add,  that  the  manners  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  are  characterized  by  that 
simplicity  and  plainness,  which  is  also  ascribed  to  the  first 
ages  of  the  world  by  pagan  writers,  and  both  of  them  con- 
cur to  prove  the  novelty  of  the  then  present  race,  and  conse- 
quently the  deluge, 

XIV,  Lastly,  the  Fertility  of  the  soil  of  Palestine, 
which  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 

Is  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  writers,* 
as  well  as  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  travellers  who  have  visited  that 
country.^  Its  present  reduced  and  miserable  state,  therefore, 
furnishes  no  ground  for  the  objection  which  some  modern  oppo- 
sers  of  revelation  have  raised  against  the  Bible,  Were  Palestiiie 
to  be  as  well  inhabited  and  as  well  cultivated  as  formerly,  its 
produce  would  exceed  all  calculation. 

Besides  these  attestations  from  natural  and  profane  history, 
we  may  consider  the  Jews  themselves  as  bearing  testimony 
to  this  day,  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  to  the  truth  of 
their  ancient  history,  that  is,  to  the  truth  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Allow  this,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  they 
should  still  persist  in  their  attachment  to  that  religion,  those 
laws,  and  those  predictions  which  so  manifestly  condemn 
them,  both  in  past  times  and  in  the  present.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, that  any  considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in 
their  ancient  history, — that  is,  any  such  alteration  as  may 
answer  the  purposes  of  infidelity,  and  their  present  state 
will  be  inexplicable,'' 


§2, 


TESTIMONIES  OF  PROFANE  WRITERS  TO  THE  CREDIBILITY 
OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


I.  Testimonies  of  Jewish  mid  Pagan  Authors  to  the  account 
of  Princes  and  Governors  mentioned  in  the  JVe-w  Testa- 
ment.— II,  Testimonies  to  the  character  of  the  Je-wish  JVa- 
tion,  -which  are  either  directly  mentioned  or  incidentalltf 
alluded  to  therein. — III.  Similar  Testimonies  to  the  Charac- 
ter of  heathen  JVations. — IV.  Testimonies  of  Jewish  Ad- 
versaries to  the  JVame  and  Faith  of  Christ. — 1.  Of  Jose- 
phus.— 2,  Of  the  Talmuds. — V.  Testimonies  of  heathen 
Adversaries  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ. — I.  Pontius 
Pilate. — 2.  Suetoiiius. — 3.  Tacitus. — 4,  Pliny  the  Yoimger, 
— 5.  .Mlius  Lampridius. — 6,  Celsus. — 7,  Porphyry. — 8. 
Julian. — 9,  JMohammed. — Testi7nonies  of  heathen  Adver- 
saries to  the  doctrines,  character,  innocency  of  life,  and 
consta7icy  of  the  First  Christians  in  the  profession  of  their 
faith. — 1,  Tacitus,  confirmed  by  Suet07iius,  JMartial,  and 
Juvenal.-^-2.  Pliny  the  Younger  and  Trajan. — 3,  Celsus. — 
4.  Lucian. — 5,  Epictetus,  Marcus,  Antonimis,  Galen,  and 
Porphyry. — 6,  Julian. — VI.  Refutation  of  the  objection  to 
the  Credibility  of  the  Scripture  History,  which  has  been 
raised  from  the  silence  of  profane  historians  to  the  facts 
therein  recorded. — That  silence  accounted  for,  by  the  fact*, 
-^1.  That  many  of  their  books  are  lost. — 2.  That  others 
are  defective. — 3.  That  no , profane  historians  now  extant 
take  notice  of  all  occtirrences  within  the  period  described 
by  them. — 4.  Reasons  why  they  would  slight  the  facts  re^ 
lating  to  Jesus  Christ  as  fabtilous. — Result  of  the  preceding 
facts  and  argiiments. — JVo  history  in  the  world  is  so  certain 
as  that  related  in  the  Old  and  JVew  Testament. 

Striking  as  is  the  evidence  for  the  credibility  and  truth 
of  the  facts  and  events  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  fur- 
nished by  natural  and  civil  history,  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  verified  in  a  manner  still  more  illustrious ; 
these  books  being  written,  and  the  facts  mentioned  in  them 
being  transacted,  during  the  times  of  Augustus,'  Tiberius, 
and  the  succeeding  Caesars,  The  learned  and  most  exact 
Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  from  profane  writers  a  variety  of 
important  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
the  first  part  of  his  "  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History," 
and  also  in  his  "  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies  ;"  from 
which  elaborate  works  the  following  particulars  are  chiefly 
abridged.     The  results  of  his  observations  may  be  arranged 

t  See  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  1.  §  21.  lib.  xv.  c.  G.  §1.  Dc  Bell.  Jud, 
lib.  iii.  C.3.  §2.  and  Hecataeus  in  Josephus,  contr.  Apion.  hb.  i.  §22.  Pliny. 
Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  c.  17.  Tacitus,  Hist.  hb.  v.  c.  6.  Justin,  hb.  ixxvi.  c.  3,. 
and  Ainmianus  Marc  ellinus,  hb.  xiv.  c.  26. 

6  See  particularly  the  testimonies  of  Maundrell  and  Dr.  Shaw,  collected 
in  Dr.  Maclinisht's  Harmony,  vol.  i.  discourses  vi.  and  vii.  Dr.  E.  D. 
Clarke's  Travels,  part  ii.  pp.  520,  521.  4to.  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  233—285.  8vo.  edit. 
See  also  vol.  ii.  part  i.  chap.  ii.  sect.  ii.  §  hi.  infra. 

1  Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 
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CONFIRMED  BY  PROFANE  WRITERS. 
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under  the  foUowinir  heads  ;  viz.  Testimonies  of  Jewish  and 
Pagan  autliors  to  the  account  of  princes  and  jrovernors  men- 
tioned in  llie  New  Testament ; — IVslimonies  to  tiie  character 
of  the  Jewish  and  heathen  nations,  wliich  are  eitlier  directly 
mentioned,  or  incidentally  alhidcd  to  tlimin  ; — Testinionii  s 
of  Jewish  adverSMries  to  tiie  name  and  faith  of  (^lirisl; — 
Testimonies  of  Pagan  adversaries  to  tiie  character  of  Jesns 
Christ,  and  also  relative  to  the  doctrines,  character,  inno- 
cency  of  life,  and  constancy  of  the  lirst  (Christians  in  the 
profession  of  their  faith. 

I.  Testimonies  ok  Jewish  and  Pagan  Authors  to  the 
Account  of  Phinces  and  Goveknoks  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Josephus  and  various  heathen  writers  mention  Herod, 
Archelaus,  Pontius  Pilate,  and  other  j)ersoiis,  whose  Tianics 
occur  in  the  New  Testament;  and  they  dilfer  hut  little  I'rom 
the  evangelical  historians,  concerning  their  offices  and  cha- 
racters. 

1.  From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  tliat  Jesus  was  born 
at  Bethlehem  of  Judsea  in  the  days  of  HKnen  the  king;  and 
Josephus  informs  us  that  a  prince  of  that  name  reigned  over  all 
Juda;a  for  thirty-scvon  years,  even  to  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Concerning  this  Herod,  Matthew  (ii.  1 — 10.)  relates  that  he 
commanded  all  the  male  children  in  Bethlehem  and  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity  to  be  put  to  death  ;  because  he  had  heard,  that  in 
that  place  was  born  one  who  was  to  be  the  king  of  the  Jews. 
To  us,  who  arc  accustomed  to  the  finer  feelings  of  Christianity, 
this  appears  almost  incredible ;  but  the  character  of-  Herod,  as 
portrayed  by  Josephus,  is  such  a  compound  of  ambition  and 
sanguinary  cruelty,  as  renders  the  evangelical  narrative  perfectly 
credible.  Herod  left  three  sons,  Archelaus,  Herod  Antipas,  and 
Philip,  among  whom  his  territories  were  divided.  According  to 
Jo.icphus,  Herod  by  his  will  appointed  Archelaus  to  succeed  him 
in  Jud.-ca,  with  the  title  of  king  ;  and  assigned  the  rest  of  his 
dominions  to  Herod  Antipas  as  tctrarch  of  Galilee,  and  to  Philip 
as  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  and  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  and, 
according  to  the  narrative  of  Luke  (iii.  1.),  these  two  ])rinces 
were  tetrarchs  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Cajsar. 

2.  The  will  of  Hehod,  however,  being  only  partially  confirmed 
by  Augustus,  Archelaus  was  appointed  ruler  over  Judaea  and 
Idumea  with  the  title  of  ethnarch,  the  regal  dignity  liciug  with- 
held until  he  should  deserve  it.  But  Archelaus  soon  assumed 
the  title  ;  and  Josephus,  who  has  given  us  an  account  of  this 
liruitation,  calls  him  the  king  that  succeeded  Herod,  and  lias 
used  the  verb  reigning  with  reference  to  die  duration  of  his 
government.  It  likewise  appears  from  the  Jewish  historian,  that 
Archelaus  was  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  prince.  All  these  circum- 
stances attest  the  veracity  of  the  evangelist  Matthew,  who  says 
(ii,  22.)  that  when  Joseph  heard  that  Jlrchf/aiix  did  iieikn 
iti  Jndxa,  in  the  room  of  his  father  Jlerod,  he  -u'as  afraid  to 
go  thither,  and  turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee,  which 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipas. 

.  3.  Luke  relates  (Acts  xii.  1 — 3.)  that  Hekod  the  king 
stretched  forth  his  hand  to  vex  certain  of  the  church,  and 
that  he  killed  James,  the  brother  of  John,  -with  the  sivord,  and 
because  he  saiv  that  it  pleaskd  the  Jews,  he  proceeded  further 
to  take  Peter  also.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  also 
confirmed  by  Joscj)lius,  from  whom  we  learn  that  this  Herod 
was  a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  whom  the  favour  of  the 
emperors  Caligula  and  Claudius  hud  raised  to  royal  dignity,  and 
to  whom  nearly  all  the  territories  that  had  been  possessed  by 
his  grandfather  were  gradually  restored.  He  was  also  exceed- 
ingly zealous  for  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  Jews  ;  and 
this  zeal  of  his  accounts  for  his  putting  James  to  death,  and 
causing  Peter  to  be  apprehended.  The  death  of  this  monarch 
is  related  by  liUke  and  Josephus  with  so  much  harmony,  that,  if 
the  latter  had  been  a  Christian,  one  would  have  certainly  be- 
lieved that  he  intended  to  write  a  conmientary  on  that  narrative. 
This  haughty  monarch  had  deferred  giving  an  audience  to  the 
Tyrian  and  Sidonian  ambassadors,  who  had  solicited  peace  with 
him,  until  a  certain  day.'    And  upon  a  set  day^  Herod,  arrayed 

[in  royal  apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne,^  and  made  an  oration 

\ 

>  Josephus  (Ant.  .luii.  lib.  xviii.  c.  8.  §  2.)liasnot  iiiPntionedtliisparlicii- 
Iar  circumstance  ;  liut  ho  informs  us,  lliat  the  tenninalion  of  llie  kind's 
ilife  succeeded  a  festival  which  had  been  appointed  in  honour  of  the  euipe- 
rorClaiidius.  Ilptice  we  may  conc-eive  wliy  Ilerod  deferred  to  receive 
the  amhas.<adors  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  until  that  particular  day,  viz.  thai  he 
iiiistlu  show  himself  with  so  much  greater  pomp  to  the  people. 

*  Joscphu.'!  determines  this  day  expressly,  ll  was  the  second  day  of  the 
shows,  which  were  exhiliited  at  Cwsarea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor. 

.»  Josephus  says  that  he  came  into  the  theatre,  early  in  the  morning, 
'dressed  in  a  robo  or  garment  made  wholly  of  silver  (a-l-^Kr,!!  ivJuj-a/^^ios  t'- 


unto  them.  And  the  people  gave  a  shout,  saying,  "It  is  the 
voice  of  a  God,  and  not  of  a  man."^  And  immediately  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,''  because  he  gave  not  God  the 
glory.''  And  he  -was  eaten  of  ■worms,''  aiid  gave  up  the  ghost. 
(Acts  xii.  20 — 23.)  Both  historians  relate  the  fact,  as  to  the 
chief  particulars,  in  the  same  manner.  Luke  describes  the  pride 
of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  his  illness,  more  circum- 
stantially ;  and  omits  a  superstitious  addition  which  is  recorded 
by  Josephus  : — a  proof  that  the  former  surpasses  in  fidelity,  accu- 
racy, and  judgment,  even  this  learned  historian  of  the  Jcws.8 
Herod  had  three  daughters,  Bernice,  Mariamne,  and  Drusilla  ; 
the  last  of  whom,  according  to  Josephus  and  Luke,  was  married 
to  Feli.K,  who  was  ajjpointed  governor  of  Judxa  on  the  death 
of  Herod. 

4.  According  to  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Josephus,  this 
Felix  was  an  oppressive,  avaricious,  and  tyrannical  governor, 
who  had  persuaded  Urusilla  to  abandon  her  lawful  husband, 
Azizus,  king  of  the  Emesenes,  and  to  live  with  him.  It  was 
not  unnatural  for  such  a  man  to  tremble,  when  Paul  reasoned 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  jndgment  to  come,  and  to 
hope  tliat  the  Apostle  would  have  given  liim  money  to  liberate 
him.     (Acts  xxiv.  25,  26. )« 

.5.  Luke  (Acts  xviii,  14— -16.)  gives  an  honourable  character 
of  the  temper  and  manners  of  Gallio  ;'"  and  this  account  is 
confirmed  by  Gallio's  brother,  the  celebrated  philosopher  8eneca, 
who  represents  him  as  a  man  of  a  sweet  and  gentle  disposition, 
and  of  much  generosity  and  virtue."  Gallio  is  styled  by  the 
evangelical  historian,  in  our  translation,  the  deputy,  but  in  the 
original  Greek,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia.'^  The  accuracy  of 
Luke,  in  this  instance,  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  partition  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  Macedonia  and  Achaia 
were  assigned  to  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome ;  but,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  they  were  at  their  own  request  transferred  to 
the  emperor.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.u.c.  797,  a.  ii.  44), 
they  were  again  restored  to  the  senate,  after  w  Inch  time  procon- 
suls were  sent  into  this  country.  Paul  was  brought  before  Gallio, 
A.  n.  52  or  53,  consequently  he  was  proconsul  of  Achaia,  as 
Luke  expressly  terms  him.  There  is  likewise  a  peculiar  pro- 
priety in  the  name  of  the  province  of  which  Gallio  was  procon- 
sul. The  country  subject  to  him  was  all  Greece  ;  but  the  proper 
name  of  the  province  among  the  Romans  was  Achaia,  as  appears 

xpj'upou  5r£^oi>)^£i'i!i' HAi-AN)  of  most  wonderful  workmanship;  and  that 
the  rcllection  of  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  from  the  silver  gave  him  a 
majestic  and  awful  appearance. 

*  In  a  short  time  (says  Josephus)  his  flatterers  exclaimed,  one  from  one 
jilace  and  one  from  another  (Ihoujrli  not  for  hisijood),  that  "he  was  a  God;" 
and  they  entreated  him  to  be  propitious  to  tiiem,  saying,  "Hitherto  we 
have  reverenced  tlice  as  a  man,  but  henceforth  we  acknowledge  thai  thou 
art  exalteil  above  mortal  nature." 

'  Josephus  has  here  inserted  a  superstitious  story,  that  Herod,  shortly 
after,  looking  up,  perceived  an  owl  silling  on  a  certain  cord  over  his  head, 
which  he  held  to  be  an  evil  omen.  The  fact  itself  he  thus  relates  : — Im- 
mediately after,  he  was  seized  with  pains  in  his  bowels,  extremely  violent 
at  the  very  first,  and  was  carried  to  his  palace  !  ! 

6  Tlie  very  same  cause  is  assigned  by  Josephus,  viz.  Because  the  king 
had  neither  reproved  his  flatterers,  nor  rejected  their  impious  adulation. 

■■  .Foscphus  has  not  described  the  disease  so  circumstantially  :  he  relates 
that  Herod  died,  worn  out  by  the  excruciating  pain  in  his  bowels.  Luke 
sXMc^xhdX  he  xras  ealen  of  icorms.  These  narratives  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent. Luke  relates  the  cause,  Josephus  the  effect  of  his  disease  ;  on  ihe 
nature  of  v.-hich  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Mead's  Mcdira  Sacra,  c.  5. 

«  Less  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  314.  315. 

»  The  proofs  of  all  the  above  particulars  are  stated,  at  length,  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  in  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  parti,  book  i.  chap.  i. — 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  11—31.  8vo.  or  vol.  i.  pp.  9—20.  4to. 

'"  From  the  conduct  of  Gallio  on  the  occasion  described  by  the  evange- 
list Luke  iu  Acts  xviii.  14— 16.the  terms  "Gallionism"  and  "Gallio  like" 
have  been  invented,  and  are  not  unfrequently  though  erroneously  used,  to 
denote  u^tter  indilfercnce  to  religion.  But  "that  he  took  not  cognisance 
of  the  cause  which  was  brought  before  him  proceeded  not  from  bis  .stu- 
pidity, indolence,  or  negligence,  but  from  his  strict  adherence  to  the  Ro- 
man laws.". ..  ."It  is  well  known,  that  the  atfairs of  religion  were  always 
a  i)rincipal  part  of  the  care  of  the  Roman  magistrates  and  senate  ;  and  as 
they  hnd  many  laws  on  that  subject,  so  we  frequently  read  of  their  execu- 
tion. The  true  reason,  why  Gallio  did  not  interpose  in  the  affair  brought 
before  him,  was,  because  the  senate  and  emperors  had  by  various  decrees, 
and  particularly  the  then  reigning  emperor  Claudiu.s,  allowed  the  Jews 
evi-ry  where  \uider  their  dominion  to  govern  themselves  according  to  their 
own  laws  in  all  matters  of  religion.  This  being  such,  he  esteemed  it  not 
of  his  cognizance  :  therefore  he  says  (verse  15.)  '  I  tc ill  he  no  judge  of 
siir/i  matiers:'  had  you  accused  this  man  of  injustice,  violence,  or  crimes 
against  the  state,  I  would  willingly  have  heard  you  ;  but  I  am  not  sent  here 
as  a  judge  of  your  religious  ditferences :  these  are  to  be  rectified  anjong 
yourselves."    Biscoe  on  Uie  Acts,  p.  55.    Oxford  edition,  1829.  p.  55. 

"  "Soiebam  tibi  dicere,  Gallionem  fralrem  nieum  (quern  nemo  non 
p.arum  amat,  etiam  qui  amare  plus  non  potest),  alia  vitia  non  nosse,  hoc 
ciiam  (f.  e.  adulationem)  odisse. — Nemo  enim  mortalium  uni  tam  dulcis 
est,  quam  hie  omnibus. — Hoc  quoque  loco  blandiliis  tuis  restitit,  ul  excla- 
mares  invcnisse  te  inexpugnabilem  virum  adversus  insidias,  qnas  nemo 
non  in  siiiuin  rccipit."  L.  Ann.  Seneca,  Natural.  Quaest.  lib.  iv.  in  praef. 
Op.  torn.  iv.  p.  267.  edit.  Bipont.  The  learned  John  Selden,  in  a  letter  to 
Archbishop  Usher,  has  collected  the  various  passages,  wiiich  are  to  be 
found  In  the  ancient  classic  authors,  relative  to  Gallic.  Seldeni  Opera, 
torn.  ii.  part  ii.  cols.  17J2  and  1713. 

»a  ixKK'^vci  ANoTiiATElONTOi;  t)(s  Ax*'x;.    Acta  xviii.  12. 
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from  various  passages  of  Roman  historians,  and  especially  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Greek  geographer  Pausanias,  which  are 
given  at  length  by  Ur.  Lardner.' 

II.  Equally  striking  with  the  preceding  testimonies  to  the 
credibility  of  the  New  Testament  history,  is  the  agreement 
between  the  evangelical  historians  and  profane  writers,  rela- 
tive to  the  Sect.s,  Morals,  and  Customs  of  the  Jews. 

1.  Thus  it  appears  from  Josephus,  that  they  enjoyed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  rehgion,  with  the  power  of  accusing  and  prose- 
cuting, but  not  of  putting  any  man  to  death.  In  consequence  of 
this  power,  they  importuned  Pilate  to  crucify  Jesus ;  and  when 
he  commanded  them  to  take  him  and  crucify  him,  they  said,  It  is 
not  laiuful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death.   (John  xviii.  31.) 

2.  Further,  it  appears  from  Philo,  Josephus,  and  other  writers, 
that  the  Jews  were  dispersed  into  many  countries,  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  ;  and  Luke  tells  us,  in  different  parts  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Paul  preached  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues at  Antioch,  Iconium,  Thessalonica,  Athens,  Ephesus, 
and  Rome. 

3.  The  accounts  related  by  the  evangelists,  of  the  sects  of 
Pharisees,  Saducees,  and  Herodians,  as  well  as  of  the  depravity 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  of  the  antipathy 
that  subsisted  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews,  are  all 
confirmed  by  Josephus  ;  and  the  Roman  mode  of  treating  prison- 
ers, and  crucifying  criminals,  as  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  corroborated  by  the  testimonies  of  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and 
other  writers,  who  have  incidentally  mentioned  it.2  According 
to  Luke's  narrative  (Acts  ix.  36.),  the  person  whom  Peter  raised 
from  the  dead  at  Joppa  was  named  Tabitha  or  Dorcas  :  and  it 
appears  from  Josephus  that  this  name  was  at  that  time  in  com- 
mon use.^  The  same  evangelist  relates,  that  there  was  a  great 
famine  throughout  the  land  of  Judea,  in  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Claudius  (Acts  xi.  28,  29.)  :  Josephus  also  mentions  this 
calamity,  which  began  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  reign,  but  raged 
chiefly  in  the  two  following  years ;  and  says,  that  many  persons 
died  for  want  of  means  to  procure  food.'' 

4.  When  Paul  was  taken  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  an  uproar 
which  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  had  excited  against  him,  the  Roman 
chiliarch,  according  to  the  relation  of  Luke  (Acts  xxi.  38.),  asked 
him — Art  thou  not  that  Egyptian,  which  before  these  clays  (or 
a  short  time  since)  madest  an  uproar,  and  leddest  out  into  the 
■wilderness  four  thousand  men,  that  -were  murderers  ?  Josephus 
has  recorded  at  length  the  transaction  here  incidentally  mention- 
ed. During  the  government  of  Felix,  and  consequently  at  the 
time  alluded  to  by  Luke,  an  Egyptian,  who  pretended  to  be  a 
prophet,  led  into  the  wilderness  several  thousand  men,  and 
marched  against  Jerusalem,  promising  that  the  walls  should  fall 
down  at  his  command.  But  Felix  marched  out  of  the  city  with 
a  strong  force,  and  attacked  the  impostor,  who  escaped  with  only 
a  small  part  of  his  army.  There  is  a  remarkable  agreement  be- 
tween the  chiliarch  or  chief  captain  in  the  Acts  and  Josephvis. 
The  former  says.  Art  thou  not  that  Egyptian  1  Josephus  has 
nowhere  mentioned  the  name  of  this  man,  but  calls  him  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  Egyptian  folse  prophet.^ 

5.  In  Acts  vi.  9.  the  sacred  historian  "  speaks  of  a  synagogue 
at  Jerusalem  belonging  to  a  class  of-  persons  whom  he  calls 
AidpTivoi"  (in  our  version  rendered  Libertines),  "a  term  which 
is  evidently  the  same  with  the  Latin  Lihertini.  Now,  whatever 
meaning  we  affix  to  this  word  (for  it  is  variously  explained) — 
whether  we  understand  emancipated  slaves,  or  the  sons  of 
emancipated  slaves, — they  must  have  been  the  slaves,  or  the 
sons  of  slaves  to  Roman  masters:  otherwise  the  Latin  word 
JJbertini  would  not  apply  to  them.  That  among  persons  of  this 
description  there  were  many  at  Rome,  who  professed  the  Jewish 
religion,  whether  slaves  of  Jewish  origin,  or  proselytes  after 
manumission,  is  nothing  very  extraordinary.  But  that  they 
should  have  been  so  numerous  at  Jerusalem  as  to  have  a  syna- 
gogue in  that  city,  built  for  their  particular  use,  appears  at  least 
to  be  more  than  might  be  expected.  Some  commentators,  there- 
fore, have  supposed  that  the  term  in  question,  instead  of  denoting 
emancipated  Roman  slaves,  or  the  sons  of  such  persons,  was  an 
adjective  belonging  to  the  name  of  some  city  or  district :  while 
others,  on  mere  conjecture,  have  proposed  to  alter  the  term  itself. 

>  I.ardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  chap.  i.  §  xii.— Works,  vol.  i.  p. 
32. 8vo.  or  vol.  i.  p.  20.  4to. 

»  The  above  noticed  particulars  are  illustrated,  infra,  Vol.  II.  Dr.  Larrt- 
ner  has  treated  tliemal  full  length  in  his  Credibility,  part.  i.  book  i.  chapters 
ii.  — X.     Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  33—237.  8vo.  ;  or  vol.  i.  pp.  20 — 130.  4to. 

3  Onii  Spiiilegium  ex  Josepho  ad  Novl  Testaraenti  iUustrationem,  pp. 
278,  '-^O.  8vo,  Lug.  Bat.  1741. 

«  Ant.  .Tud.  Mb.  xx  c.  2.  fine,  and  c.  5.  §  2. 

»  Lavdner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  chap.  viii.  Works,  vol.  i.  pp. 
414—419.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  i.  pp.  225—238.  4to. 


But  the  whole  difficulty  is  removed  by  a  passage  in  the  second 
book  of  the  "  Annals  of  Tacitus;"''  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  persons  whom  that  historian  describes  as  being  libertint 
generis,  and  infected  (as  he  calls  it)  with  foreign — that  i^,  with 
Jewish — superstition,  were  so  numerous  in  the  time  of  the  empe- 
ror Tiberius,  that  four  thousand  of  them,  who  were  of  age  to 
carry  arm.s,  were  sent  to  the  island  of  Sardinia;  and  that  all  the 
rest  of  them  were  ordered,  either  to  renounce  their  religion,  or  to 
depart  from  Italy  before  a  day  appointed.  This  statement  of 
Tacitus  is  confirmed  by  Suetonius,''  who  relates  that  Tiberius 
disposed  of  the  young  men  among  the  Jews,  then  at  Rome  (un- 
der pretence  of  their  serving  in  the  wars)  in  provinces  of  an 
unhealthy  climate ;  and  that  he  banished  from  the  city  all  the 
rest  of  that  nation,  or  proselytes  to  that  religion,  under  penalty 
of  being  condemned  to  slavery  for  life,  if  they  did  not  comply 
with  his-conmiands.  We  can  now  therefore  account  for  the  num- 
ber of  Libertini  in  Judrea,  at  the  period  of  which  Luke  was 
speaking,  which  was  about  fifteen  years  after  their  banishment 
from  Italy. 

III.  The  Characters  and  Pursuits  of  the  Heathen 
Nations,  which  are  incidentally  introduced  into  the  New 
Testament,  are  equally  corroborated  by  the  testimonies  of 
profane  writers. 

1.  The  diligent  investigation  and  pursuit  of  wisdom  formed 
the  general  character  of  the  Greeks. 

Thus  Paul  declares, — the  Greeks  seek  after  -wisdom  (1  Cor. 
i.  22.):  and  this  account  of  them  is  amply  attested  by  all  the  au- 
thors of  those  times,  who  take  notice  of  their  avidity  in  the 
cultivation  of  philosophy  and  literature.  Not  to  multiply  unne- 
cessary evidence,  we  may  remark  that  there  is  a  passage  in 
Herodotus,  which  most  strongly  corroborates  Paul's  character  of 
them.  He  says,  that  the  Peloponnesians  "  affirm,  that  Anachar- 
sis  was  sent  by  the  Scythian  monarch  into  Greece,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  improving  himself  in  science  ;  and  they  add,  that  at 
his  return  he  informed  his  employer,  that  all  the  people  of  Greece 
■were  occupied  in  scientific  pursuits,  except  the  Lacedemo- 
nians."^ To  this  general  character  of  the  Greeks,  there  are 
many  allusions  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  He  informs  us,  that 
they  regarded  the  Christian  doctrine  with  sovereign  contempt,  as 
foolishness,  because  it  was  not  ornamented  with  wisdom  of 
words,  and  with  the  figures  and  flowers  of  a  vain  and  showy 
rhetoric  ;  and  he  urges  this  very  circumstance  as  a  signal  proof 
of  the  divine  truth  and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  that 
it  made  a  rapid  and  triumphant  progress  in  the  world,  and  even 
among  this  very  refined  and  philosophical  people,  though  totally 
divested  of  all  those  studied  decorations  with  which  their  several 
schemes  of  philosophy  were  so  industriously  embellished.  Thus 
he  tells  the  Corinthians  that  when  he  first  published  the  Gospel 
among  them,  he  studied  not  to  ornament  it  by  elegance  of  diction, 
or  by  the  display  of  superior  wisdom  ;  for  it  was  his  fixed  deter- 
mination to  disclaim  all  knowledge  among  them,  except  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  crucifixion  ;  that  lie  appeared 
among  them  in  tremour  and  diffidence,  in  a  plain,  artless,  and 
undisguised  manner  ;  and  that  his  public  discourses  did  not  re- 
commend themselves  by  any  elaborate  persuasive  arts  of  human 
erudition,  but  were  confirmed  to  them  by  spiritual  gifts  and  by 
miracles  ;  so  that  their  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  did 
not  stand  in  learned  arguments  philosophically  expressed,  but  in 
the  power  of  God.'' 

2.  With  regtyd  to  the  Athenians  in   particular,   St.   Paul 
represents  them  as  very    devout,   greatly   addicted  to  religious 
practices,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  multiplicity 
of  deities  which  they  had  received  ;   and  he  takes  notice  that  ■ 
their  city  was  full  of  idols.   (Acts  xvii.  22,  23.) 

To  the  correctness  of  this  description  of  the  Athenian  charac- 
ter, all  antiquity  bears  testimony  ;  and  that  they  adopted  the 
gods  of  all  nations,  and  crowded  into  their  capital  all  the  divini- 
ties of  the  then  known  world.  Their  streets  were  encumbered 
with  statues,  so  that  it  was  said  to  be  easier,  at  Athens,  to  find  a 
god  than  a  man.'"  The  account  given  of  the  Athenians  by  St. 
Luke, — that  all  the  Athenians  and  strangers  ivhich  toere  in 
their  city  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  to  tell  or  hear 
some  new  thing  (Acts  xvii.  21.), — is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  Demosthenes,' '  who  describes  them  as  loitering  about  and  in- 

«  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  85.    Bp.  Marsh  Lectures,  Part  VL  p.  70. 

1  In  Tiberio,  c.  36.- 

8  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  77.  torn.  i.  p.  277.    Oxon.  1809. 

»  ]  Cor.  ii.  1—5. 

10  Ur  Ilarwood's  introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

"  The  passage  of  Demosthenes  above  alluded  to  occurs  in  his  first 
oration  against  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  is  noticed  by  Longinus  (sect. 
18.]  as  a  fine  specimen  of  Hie  use  of  interrogations  in  the  sublime.— "  Is 
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quiring  in  the  places  of  public  resort,  if  there  be  any  news  1 
lambiichus  passes  a  similar  censure  upon  the  Greeks  in  general.' 

3.  The  general  character  of  the  Cretans,  noticed  in  Paul's 
epistle  to  Titus,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  aiitiiiuity. 

The  Apostle,  writing  to  Titus,  who  had  been  left  in  Crete  to 
regulate  tiie  all'airs  of  the  Christian  church  in  that  island,  com- 
plains of  many  disorderly  men  there, — many  itnriiti/  and  vain 
talkers  ami  deceivers,  -who  subvert  whole  houses  (or  families), 
teaching  things  which  they  ought  not,  fur  filthy  lucrv^s  sake 
(Tit.  i.  10,  11.)  ;  and  he  (piotes  the  following  verse  from  one  of 
themselves,  a  prophet  of  their  own,  viz.  Epimenides,  who  was  a 
Cretan  poet,  and  whose  writings  were  by  the  ancients  termed 
XPH2MOJ,  or  oracles. 

The  general  import  of  which  passage  is,  that  the  Cretans  were 
a  false  people ;  and  united  in  their  character  the  ferocity  of 
the  wild  beast  with  the  luxury  of  the  domesticated  one.  The 
circumstance  of  Paul's  styling  Epimenides  a  prophet  is  sufficient- 
ly explained  by  the  fact  of  the  words  poet  and  prophet  being 
often  used  promiscuously  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, — probably 
because  their  poets  pretended  to  be  inspired,  and  were  by  some 
believed  to  be  so.  The  Apostle  adds,  that  the  testimony  of 
Epimenides  is  but  too  true, — this  witness  is  true.  How  true 
the  first  part  of  it  is,  with  respect  to  their  deceit  and  lying,  the 
following  facts  will  attest.  From  the  time  of  Homer,  the  island 
of  Crete  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  fiction.  Many  authors 
affirm,  that  as  a  people,  its  inhabitants  were  infamous  for  their 
violation  of  truth ;  and  at  length  their  falsehood  became  so  noto- 
rious, that  KpoT/^/sv,  to  cretisc,  or  imitate  the  Cretans,  was  a  pro- 
verbial expression  among  the  ancients  for  lying. 

IV.  The  Testimonies  furnished  by  Jewish  Adversaries 
TO  THE  Name  and  Faith  of  Christ  are  further  Corrobo- 
rations OF  THE  New  Testament. 

1.  Thus  JosEPHus, — in  a  passage  of  his  Jewish  Antiquities. 
which  the  opposers  of  Christianity  (imable  to  resist  its  force) 
have,  contrary  to  all  evidence,  affirmed  to  be  spurious, — bears  the 
following  testimony  to  the  character,  miracles,  and  doctrines  of 
Jesus  Christ.^ 

After  relating  a  sedition  of  the  Jews  against  Pontius  Pilate, 
which  the  latter  had  quelled,  he  says, — "  Now  there  was  about 
this  time  Jesus  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  him  a  man  ; 
for  he  performed  many  wonderful  works.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  such  men  as  received  the  truth  with  pleasure.  He  drew  over 
to  him  many  of  the  Jews,  and  also  many  of  the  Gentiles.  This 
■was  the  Christ.  ('O  Xpiafj;  cCtc;  «v) — And  when  Pilate,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  principal  men  among  us,  had  condemned  him 
to  the  cross,  those  who  had  loved  him  from  the  first  did  not 
cease  to  adhere  to  him.  For  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again,  on 
the  third  day  ;  the  divine  prophets  having  foretold  these  and  ten 
thousand  other  wonderful  tilings  concerning  him.  And  the 
tribe  (or  sect)  of  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  subsists  to  this 
time." 

2.  The  Talmuds,^  though  blended  with  much  falsehood,  and 

it,"  says  the  orator, — "  Is  it  your  sole  ambition  to  wander  through  the  pub- 
lic places,  each  inquiring  of  the  other,  'What  NewsI'  Can  any  thing  be 
more  new,  than  that  a  man  of  Macedon  should  conquer  the  Athenians,  and 
give  law  to  Greece  !" — (Oratores  Gra;ci,  a  Reiske,  torn.  i.  p.  43.]  Towards 
Iho  close  of  Uemoslhenes's  oration  on  Philip's  Letter  to  the  Athenians,  the 
orator,  speaking  of  the  successes  of  Philip,  has  the  following  passage  : — 
"  How  is  it  that,  in  the  late  war,  his  arms  had  such  superior  fortune  1  This 
is  the  cause  [for  I  will  speak  with  undaunted  freedoui],  he  takes  the  field 
himself ;  endures  its  toils  and  shares  its  dangers;  no  favourable  incident 
escapes  him.  While  ire  [for  the  truth  must  not  be  concealed]  are  confined 
within  our  walls  in  perfect  inactivity,  delaying,  and  volina,  and  inquiring 
in  the  public  places,  uhelhcr  there  is  anv  tiung  kew  1  Can  any  thing  bet- 
ter deserve  the  name  of  wetr,  than  that  a  Macedonian  should  insult  Athens?" 
[Ibid.  pp.  156, 157.]  The  modern  Athenians  are  not  less  inquisitive  than  their 
ancestors.  See  an  instance  in  Mr.  Hughes's  Travels  in  Sicily,  &c.  vol.  ii. 
p.  306. 

«  They  are,  says  this  philosopher,  greatly  addicted  to  novelty,  perpetu- 
ally running  about  from  one  place  to  another  in  pursuit  of  if, — imstable, 
and  without  ballast.    lambiichus,  De  Mysteriis,  sect.  vii.  §5. 

>  Epimenides,  apud  Fabricii  Bibliothec.  Gra-c.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  §3.  Har- 
wood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  70,  71.  Dodd's  Tr;msIation 
of  Callimachus'sHymns,  p.  3.  note,  where  ii  is  shown  that  Paul  did  «o/cile 
Callimachus,  as  some  learned  men  have  thought ;  and  some  additional  tes- 
timonies, from  classic  authors,  are  produced,  for  the  bad  character  of  the 
ancient  Cretans. 

.  »  Josephu^,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  §3.    That  the  passage  referred  to 
IS  genuine,  see  the  Appendi.x  to  this  volume.  No.  ^^I.  infra. 

*  The  Talmuds  are  two  in  number,  and  consist  of  two  parts,  viz.  the 
Mishna  and  the  Gemara. — The  Mishna  is  a  collection  of  Jewish  traditions, 
which  were  committed  to  writing  by  Rabbi  Jehudah,  sumamed  Hahkadosh 
or  the  Holy,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  On  this  there  are 
extant  two  commentaries,  by  the  Jews,  called  Gemara,  i.  e.  perfection ; 
viz.  that  of  Jerusalem  ;  which  was  compiled  in  the  third  or  fourth  century, 
and  (bat  of  Babylon,  compiled  in  the  sixth  century.  When  the  Mishna  or 
.  text,  and  the  Gemara  or  commentary,  accompany  each  other,  they  are 
called  the  Talmud:  and  accordingly  as  the  Jerusalem  or  Babylonish 
Vol.  J.  L 


with  malicious  insinuations  against  Jcsits  Christ,  refer  to  his  na- 
tivity, relate  his  journey  into  Egypt,  and  do  not  deny  that  he 
performed  numerous  eminent  miracles. 

But  they  absurdly  a.scribe,  them  to  his  having  acquired  the 
right  j)ronunciatiiin  of  the  Shemmaphoresh,  or  the  ineffable  name 
of  God,  which  (they  say)  he  clandestinely  stole  out  of  the  tem- 
ple ;  or  they  impute  it  to  the  magic  arts,  which  he  learnt  in 
Egypt  (whence  they  affirm  that  he  brought  them,  having  in- 
serted thern  in  his  flesh),  and  excrci.'sed  with  greater  dexterity 
than  any  other  impostor  ever  did  !  They  call  him  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth, the  son  of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Eli,  whose  son  he  was 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband.  After  this,  they  say, 
he  fled  into  Egypt,  and  there  learned  those  magic  arts,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  perform  all  his  miracles.  Again,  they  own 
two  witnesses  were  suborned  to  swear  against  him,  and  declare 
that  he  was  crucified  on  the  evening  of  the  passover.  Mention 
is  also  made  in  these  writings  of  several  of  his  disciples,  of  Mat- 
thew, Thaddffius,  and  Bauni,  the  name  of  him  who  was  after- 
wards called  Nicodemus,  and  of  whom,  as  a  very  great,  and  good, 
and  pious  ruler,  much  is  related  in  these  books.  In  one  of  them 
Eliczer  tells  his  friend  Akiba,  that  he  met  with  James,  a  disciple 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  Zippor,  a  town  in  Galilee  ;  who  gave 
him  the  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
he  had  received  from  Jesus,  and  with  which  Eliezcr  was  at  that 
time  pleased.  That  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  and  the  gift  of  healing,  in  the  name  of  their 
Master,  is  confessed  by  these  Jews ;  who  give  an  instance  of  it 
in  the  grandson  of  Rabbi  Jo-shua,  the  son  of  Levi,  who  being  in 
great  danger,  one  of  the  disciples  came  and  would  have  cured 
him  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  This  power  is  again  acknowledged 
in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Dama,  grandson  of  Ishmael,  who  was 
dying  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  when  James,  the  same  who  had 
the  conference  with  Eliezer,  came  and  offered  to  cure  the  young 
man,  but  the  grandfather  forbad  it,  and  he  died.  In  a  much 
later  work  of  the  Jews  (the  Toledoth  Jesu),  and  that  the  most 
virulent  of  all  the  invectives  against  Jesus,  his  power  of  raising 
from  the  dead,  and  healing  leprous  persons,  is  repeatedly  ac- 
knowledged.* Further,  it  appears  from  the  Talmuds,  that  Christ 
was  put  to  death  on  the  evening  of  the  passover,  and  that  a  crier 
preceded  him  for  forty  days,  proclaiming,  "  This  man  comes  forth 
to  be  stoned,  because  he  dealt  in  sorccrj',  and  persuaded  and 
seduced  Israel."  But  the  Talmudical  acknowledgments  of  the 
miracles,  of  his  preaching,  and  of  his  suffering  as  a  malefactor, 
are  blended  with  most  virulent  aspersions  of  his  character,  of  his 
mother  Mary,  and  also  of  the  Christians.^  The  falsehood  of 
these  assertions  has  been  well  exposed  by  Professor  Vemet.' 
Concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
the  testimony  of  the  Talmuds  is  very  valuable. 

V.  Nor  are  the  testimonies  of  heathen  adversaries  to 
Christianity  less  explicit  or  less  satisfactory  than  those 
stated  in  the  preceding  pages  :  these  may  be  arranged  under 
two  classes,  viz.  1.  Testimonies  to  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  2.  Testimonies  relative  to  the 
Christians. 

1.  Testimonies  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

(1.)  Pontius  Pilate. — The  ancient  Romans  were  par- 
ticularly careful  to  preserve  the  memory  of  all  remarkable 
events  which  happened  in  the  city ;  and  this  was  done 
either  in  their  .dels  of  the  Senate  {.icta  Saiatiiii),  or  in  the 
Bail//  Jlcts  of  the  People  (Jcla  Diunia  Populi,)  which  were 
diligently  made  and  kept  at  Rome.*  In  like  manner,  it  was 
customary  for  the  governors  of  provinces  to  send  to  the  em- 
peror an  account  of  remarkable  transactions  that  occurred  in 
the  places  where  they  resided,  which  were  preserved  as  the 
acts  of  their  respective  governments.  In  conformity  with 
this  usage,  Pilate  kept  memoirs  of  the  Jewish  affairs  during 
his  procuratorship,  which  were  therefore  called  Jcfa  Pilati. 
Referring  to  this  usage,  Eusebius  says — "Our  Saviour's 
resurrection  being  much  talked  of  throughout  Palestine,  Pi- 
late informed  the  emperor  of  it,  as  likewise  of  his  miracles, 
of  which  he  had  heard ;  and  that,  being  raised  up  after  he 

commentary  accompanies  the  Mishna,  il  is  called  the  Jerusalem  or  Baby- 
lonish Talmud.  See  a  full  account  of  them,  tn/ro,  Part  U.  Book  I.  Chap.  II. 
Sect.  in.  §  6.  II.  „     .         .        ,       , 

»  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe's  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christianity  taken  from 
the  concessions  of  the  most  ancient  adversaries,  pp.  40—48.  (London, 
1755,  8vo.)  In  the  notes  he  has  given  the  passages  from  the  Talmudical 
writers  at  length,  in  Hebrew  and  English. 

e  Dr.  Lardner's  Jewi.-5h  Testimonies,  chap.  v.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  138 — 
161.  8vo.  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  .547—560.  4lo. 

•■  In  his  Traitede  la  Vtrite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  torn.  x.  pp.  253 — 
264. 

»  See  a  further  account  of  these  Acta  in  Adams's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  18, 
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had  been  put  to  death,  he  was  already  believed  by  many  to 
be  a  God."'  These  accounts  were  never  published  for 
general  perusal,  but  were  deposited  among  the  archives  oi' 
the  empire,  wliere  they  served  as  a  fund  of  information  to 
historians.  Hence  we  find,  long  before  the  time  of  Euse- 
bius,  that  the  primitive  Christians,  in  their  disputes  with 
the  Gentiles,  a])pealed  to  these  acts  of  Pilate  as  to  most  un- 
doubted testimony.  Thus,  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first  apology 
for  the  Christians,  which  was  presented  to  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  and  the  senate  of  llome,  about  the  year  140, 
having  mentioned  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  some 
of  its  attendant  circumstances,  adds, — "  And  that  these  things 
tvere  so  done,  you  may  know  from  the  Acts  Tnade  in  the  time 
of  Pontius  Pilate."  Afterwards,  in  the  same  apology, 
having  noticed  some  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  such  as  healing 
diseases  and  raising  the  dead,  he  says, — "  And  that  these  things 
ivere  done  by  him,  you  may  know  from  the  Acts  made  in  the 
time  of  Pontius  Pilate."^ 

The  learned  TertuUian,  in  his  Apology  for  Christianity, 
about  the  year  200,  after  speaking  of  our  Saviour's  cru- 
cifixion and  resurrection,  and  his  appearance  to  the  disciples, 
and  ascension  into  heaven  in  the  sight  of  the  same  disciples, 
who  were  ordained  by  him  to  publish  the  Gospel  over  the 
world,  thus  proceeds  : — "  Of  all  these  things  relating  to 
Christ,  Pilate  himself,  in  his  conscience  already  a  Christian, 
SENT  AN  ACCOUNT  to  Tiberius,  then  emperor."^  The  same 
writer,  in  the  same  Apoloojy,  thus  relates  the  proceedings 
of  Tiberius  on  receiving  this  information  : — "  There  was 
an  ancient  decree  that  no  one  should  be  received  for  a  deity, 
unless  he  was  first  approved  by  the  senate.  Tiberius,  in 
whose  time  the  Christian  name"  (or  religion)  "  had  its  rise, 
having  received  from  Palestine  in  Syria,  an  account  of  such 
things  as  manifested  the  truth  of  his"  (Christ's)  "  divinity, 
proposed  to  the  senate  that  he  should  be  enrolled  among  the 
Roman  gods,  and  gave  his  own  prerorative  vote  in  favour  of 
the  motion.  But  the  senate" — (without  whose  consent  no 
deification  could  take  place) — "  rejected  it,  because  the  em- 
peror himself  had  declined  the  same  honour.  Nevertheless, 
the  emperor  persisted  in  his  opinion,  and  threatened  punish- 
ment to  the  accusers  of  the  Christians.  Search  your  own 
COMMENTARIES  (or  pu])lic  writino-g),  you  will  there  find  (hat 
Nero  was  the  first  who  raged  with  the  imperial  sword  against 
this  sect,  when  rising  most  at  Romey^  These  testimonies  of 
Justin  and  TertuUian  are  taken  from  public  apologies  for  the 
Christian  religion,  which  were  presented  either  to  the  em- 
peror and  senate  of  Rome,  or  to  magistrates  of  public 
authority  and  great  distinction  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Now  it  is  incredible  that  such  writers  would  have  made 
such  appeals,  especially  to  the  very  persons  in  whose  cus- 
tody these  documents  were,  had  they  not  been  fully  satisfied 
of  their  existence  and  contents. 

(2.)  Suetonius,  a  Roman  historian  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  a.  d.  116,  refers  to  Christ, 
when  he  says  that  "  Claudius  Caesar  expelled  the  Jews 
from  Rome,  because  they  raised  continual  tumults  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Christ,"^  who  (it  is  well  known)  was  sometimes 

i  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 

5  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  prima,  pp.  G5.  72.  edit.  Benedict. 

3  TertuUian,  Apologia,  c.  21. 

«  TertuUian,  Apol.  c.  5.  To  Tertullian's  account,  Eusebius  arlds,  that 
Tiberius  threatened  the  accusers  of  the  Christians  with  the  punishment 
of  death  :  and  he  considers  this  interference  of  the  Roman  emperor  as 
'providentially  designed  to  promote  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  its 
infancy,  without  molestation  ;  while  both  he  and  Chrysostom  consider  the 
remarkable  refusal  of  the  Roman  senate  to  deify  Christ,  as  equally  owing 
to  the  control  of  Divine  Providence,  in  order  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
might  be  established,  not  by  human  authority,  but  by  tlie  mighty  power  of 
God  ;  and  that  Jesus  might  not  be  ranked  or  associated  among  the  many 
infamous  characters  who  were  deified  by  the  Romans.  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  Chrysostom,  Homil.  26.  in  2  Cor.  Op.  torn.  x.  p.  C2t.  A. 
The  originals  of  all  the  preceding  passages  are  given  by  Dr.  Lardner,  who 
has  investigated  the  subjects  of  the  acts  oC  Pilate,  and  his  letter  to  Tiberius, 
with  his  accustomed  minuteness  and  accuracy.  See  Heathen  Testimo- 
nies, chap.  ii.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  2.31 — 244.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  599— 60ti. 
4fo.  The  same  subject  is  also  copiou.sly  treated  by  Vernet,  in  his  Traite 
de  la  V6rite  de  la  Religion  Chi-etienne,  torn.  ix.  pp.  283 — 354. 

'  Judaeos,  impulsore  Cliresto,  assidue  turaultuantes  Roma  expulit.  Sue- 
tonius, in  Claudio.  c.  23.  Though  the  Jews  alone  are  mentioned  by  the 
historian,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  we  understand  that  Christians 
were  comprehended  in  it;  for  the  fir.st  professors  of  Christianity  being  of 
the  Jewish  nation  were  for  some  time  conlbunded  with  the  disciples  of 
Moses,  and  participated  in  all  the  hardships  that  were  imposed  on  them. 
Accordingly,  in  Acts  xviii.  2.  we  read  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  two  Jewish 
Christians,  who  had  been  banished  from  Rome  by  the  above-mentioned 
edict  of  Claudius.  The  historian  attributes  the  tumults  of  the  Jews  in  that 
city  to  the  instigation  of  Christ;  but  the  true  state  of  tlie  affiiir  was  this  : 
—The  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  church  without  subject- 
mg  them  to  the  institutions  of  Moses,  giving  great  offence  to  the  Judaizing 
Christians  at  Rome,  they  joined  tlieir  unbelieving  brethren  in  opposing, 
not  only  the  Gentile  converts,  but  also  such  of  their  own  nation  as 
espoused  their  cause.    Of  aU  nations,  the  Jews  were  the  most  fierce  and 


called  Chrestus,  and  his  disciples  Chrestians."  This  event 
took  place  a.  d.  52,  within  twenty  years  after  the  crucifixion. 

(3.)  Tacitus,  the  historian,  who  also  flourished  under 
Trajan,  A.  d.  110,  when  writing  the  history  of  Nero  (Clau- 
dius's successor),  and  speaking  of  tlie  Christians,  a.  d.  64, 
says  that  "  the  author  oi  that  (sect  or)  name  was  ('hristus, 
who  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was  punished  with  death,  as  a 
criminal,  by  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate. "«     And, 

(4.)  The  younger  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan, 
written  a.  d.  107,  says  that  Jesus  was  worshipped  by  his 
followers  as  God. — "  They  sing  among  themselves,  alter- 
nately, a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  God."** 

(5.)  The  historian  jElius  Lampridius  relates,  that  thQ 
emperor  Alexander  Severus  (who  reigned  from  a.  d.  222  to 
235),  had  two  private  chapels,  one  more  honourable  than  the 
other  ;  and  that  in  the  former  "  were  the  deified  emperors, 
and  also  some  eminently  good  men,  and  among  them  Apol- 
lonius,  and  as  a  writer  of  liis  time  says,  Christ,  Abraham, 
and  Orpheus  (whom  he  considered  as  deities),  and  the  images 
of  his  ancestors. "3  The  same  historian  adds,  that  the  em- 
peror "wished  to  erect  a  temple  to  Christ,  and  to  receive 
nim  among  the  gods.  But  he  was  forbidden  by  those  who 
consulted  tlie  oracles,  they  having  found  that,  if  that  was 
done,  all  men  would  become  Christians,  and  the  other  tem- 
ples be  forsaken. "'0 

(6.)  Celsus,  one  of  the  bitterest  antagonists  of  Chris- 
tianity, who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
speaks  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  as  having 
lived  but  a  very  few  j^ears  before  his  time,  and  mentions  the 
principal  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  relative  to  Jesus  Christ, 
— declaring  that  he  had  copied  the  account  from  the  writings 
of  the  evangelists.  He  quotes  these  books  (as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark), 'i  and  makes  extracts  from 
them  as  being  composed  by  the  disciples  and  companions 
of  Jesus,  and  under  the  names  which  they  now  bear.  He 
takes  notice  particularly  of  his  incarnation  ;  his  being  born 
of  a  virgin  ;  his  being  worshipped  by  the  magi ;  his  flight 
into  Egypt,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  infants.  He  speaks 
of  Christ's  baptism  by  John,  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  of  the  voice  from  heaven,  de- 
claring hiifl  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ;  of  his  being  accounted 
a  prophet  by  his  disciples ;  of  his  foretelling  who  should 
betray  him,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  his  death  and 
resurrection.  He  allows  that  Christ  was  considered  as  a 
divine  person  by  his  disciples,  who  worshipped  him;  and 
notices  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  and  his  appearing  to  his  disciples  afterwards.  He 
frequently  alludes  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  mentions  God  under 
the  title  of  the  Most  High,  and  speaks  collectively  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  He  acknowledges  the  mira- 
cles wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  he  engaged  great 
multitudes  to  adhere  to  him  as  the  Messiah.  That  tliese 
miracles  were  really  performed,  he  never  disputes  or  denies, 
but  ascribes  them  to  the  magic  art,  which  (he  says)  Christ 
learned  in  Egypt.'^ 

(7.)  Porphyry,  another  learned  antagonist  of  Christian-, 
ity,  who  flourished  about  a  century  after  Celsus,  has  also 
borne  evidence  to  the  genuinen6»ss  of  the  books  received  by 
the  Christians.'^     He  not  only  allowed  that-  there  was  such 
a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  but  also  honoured  him  as  a  pious 

Eerson,  who  was  conveyed  into  heaven,  as  being  approved 
y  the  gods.i'' 
(8.)  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  reigned  the 

obstinate  in  their  religious  disputes ;  and  the  preaching  of  the-  Gospel 
to  tlie  Gentiles  was  particularly  otfcnsive  to  them.  In  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Greece  they  opposed  it  by  main  force,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  xvi. — xviii. : 
whence  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  this  quarrel  they  proceeded  to  similar 
outrages  at  Rome  also.  Macknight's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  p. 
300.  The  decree  above  noticed,  which  was  issued,  not  by  the  senate,  but 
by  the  emperor  Claudius  himself,  continued  in  force  only  during  his  life, 
it  so  long;  for,  in  no  longtime  alter  this,  Rome  abounded  again  with  Jews. 

6  Perperam  Chreslianus  pronunciatur  a  vobis.  Terlullian,  Apol.  c  3. 
Sed  exponenda  hujus  nominis  ratio  est,  propter  ignorantium  errorem,  qui 
cum  immutata  literil  Chrestuni  solent  dicere.  Lactantius.  In.slit.  Divin.  lib. 
iv.  c.  7.  Lucian,  or  the  author  of  the  dialogue  entitled  Philopatris,  wfiich 
is  ascribed  to  him,  also  calls  Jesus,  Chrestus.  Lardner,  vol.  viii.  p.  78.  Svo. 
or  vol.  iv.  p.  154.  4to. 

'  Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus,  qui  Tiberio  imperante  per  procuratorein 
Pontiuin  Pilalum  supplicio  afleclus  crat.    Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xv.  c.  44. 

8  Carinenque  Christo,  quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum  invicem.  Plin,  Epists 
lib.  X.  ep.  97.  torn.  ii.  p.  128.  edit.  Bipont. 

9  Lampridiu.s,  in  vita  Severi,  c.  29.  apud  Historiae  Augustas  Scriptores, 
vol.  i.  p.  278.  edit.  Biponir 

<o  Ibid.  c.  43.  vol.  i.  p.  290.  "  See  pp.  46,  47.  supra. 

11  Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap,  xviii.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  5— 
69.  Svo.  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  113—149.  4to. 

'»  See  p.  47.  supra. 

'■«  Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap,  xxxvii.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  176 
—248.  8vo.  ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  209—250.  4to. 


Sect.  II.  §  2.] 

emperor  .Ii/man.  It  is  a  rcmrirkal)le  fact,  tliat  this  very 
learned  and  inveterate  eiioiny  of  the  ( 'lirisliaimaiin!  and  failli 
could  produce  no  eountiT  cvideace  in  rcfut.ition  of  the  trnlli 
of  the  cvan<)('lical  history,  thoui^'h  (as  we  have  already  sieii)' 


he  attests  tlie  genuineness  and  o.irly  date  of  the  four  fiospels ; 
and  that  he  never  attcnnpted  to  deny  the  reality  of  Ciirist's 
miracles.  Jesus,  he  says,  did  nothinir  worthy  of  f  iine,  un- 
less any  one  can  suppose  that  furiiig  tlie  lame  and  thchliad, 
and  (!Xorcisin;r  demons  in  the  villa<^res  of  l^tlhsaida,  are  some 
of  tlu;  greatest  works.  He  acknowledges  that  Jesus  had  a 
sovereign  power  over  impure  spirits  ;  tiiat  ho  walked  on  t!ie 
surface  of  tiie  deep,  and  expelled  demons.  He  endeavours 
to  depreciate  these  wonderful  works,  hut  in  vain.  The  con- 
sequence is  undeniable  ;  such  works  are  good  jjroofs  of  a  di- 
vine mission.'-' 

(l>.)  Lastly,  to  omit  the  very  numerous  intervening  testi- 
monies that  might  he  adchicnd,  Mohammed  (who  lived  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  lifth  and  the  former  part  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury), though  he  assumed  the  honour  of  delivering  to  man- 
kind a  new  revelation,  expressly  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  the  (iospels.  He  speaks  of  Jesus  ('hristand  of  his  mother 
hy  their  names,  and  calls  him  the  Word  of  (iod.  He  says, 
that  he  was  miraculously  horn  of  a  virgin  ;  acknowledges  tlm 
truth  of  his  miracles  and  prophecies  ;  and  speaks  of  his  death 
and  ascension,  of  his  apostles,  ofthc  unhelief  of  the  Jews,  of 
Zecharias  the  father  oi  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  Baptist 
himself,  di  scribing  his  character  in  a  manner  perfectly  con- 
formal)le  to  the  tiospels.^ 

2.  Testimonies  ok  Heathen  Adversaries  to  the  Lives 

AND  {'hARACTEUS  OV  THE   FIRST  ('lIRISTIANS. 

(1.)  The  tirst  persecution  of  the  ('hristians  was  raised  by 
the  emperor  Nero,  a.  d.  G5,  that  is,  about  thirty  years  after 
the  crucilixion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Concerning  this  persecution, 
we  have  the  testimonies  of  two  Roman  historians,  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius. 

'I'acitl's  was  contemporary  with  the  apostles.  Relating 
the  great  fire  at  Rome,  m  the  tenth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  he 
says,  that  the  peoj)le  imputed  that  calamity  to  the  emj)eror, 
who  (they  imagined)  had  set  lire  to  the  city,  that  he  might 
have  the  glory  of  rebuilding  it  more  magnificently,  and  of 
calling  it  after  his  own  name  ;  but  that  Nero  charged  the  crime 
on  the  Christians,  ajid,  in  order  to  give  the  more  plausible 
colour  to  this  calumny,  he  put  rjrcat  numbers  of  them  to 
death  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  With  the  view  of  conciliat- 
ing the  people,  he  expended  great  sums  in  adorning  the  city, 
he  bestowed  largesses  on  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  fire, 
and  offered  many  expiatorj'^  sacrifices  to  appease  the  gods. 
The  historian's  words  are  : — "  But  neither  human  assistance, 
nor  the  largesses  of  the  emperor,  nor  all  the  atonements  ofiier- 
ed  to  the  gods,  availed  :  the  infamy  of  that  horrible  transac- 
tion still  adhered  to  him.  To  suppress,  if  possible,  this  com- 
mon rumour,  Nero  ])rocured  others  to  be  accused,  and 
punished  with  exquisite  tortures  a  race  of  men  detested  for 
their  evil  practices,  who  were  conmionly  known  by  the  name 
of  Christians.  The  author  of  that  sect  (or  name)  was  Chris- 
tus,  who  in  tlie  reign  of  Tiberius  was  punished  with  death,  as 
a  criminal,  by  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate.  But  this  pesti- 
lent superstition,  though  checked  for  awhile,  broke  out  atresli, 
notonl)'  in  Judcca,  where  the  evil  first  originated,  but  even  in 
the  city  (of  Rome),  the  common  sink  into  which  every  thing 
filthy  and  abominable  flows  from  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
At  first  those  only  were  apprehended  who  confessed  them- 
selves of  that  sect ;  afterwards  a  vast  multitude  discovered  b}'' 
them  ;  all  of  whom  were  condemned,  not  so  much  fiir  the 
crime  of  burning  the  city,  as  for  their  enmity  to  mankind. 
Their  executions  were  so  contrived  as  to  expose  them  to  de- 
rision and  contempt.  Some  were  covered  over  with  the  skins 
of  wild  beasts,  that  they  might  be  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  ; 
some  were  crucified  ;  while  others,  having  been  daubed  over 
with  combustible  materials,  were  set  up  as  lights  in  the  nightr 
time,  and  thus  burnt  to  death.  For  these  spectacles  Nero  gave 
his  own  gardens,  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibited  there  the 
diversions  of  the  circus  ;  sometimes  standing  in  the  crowd  as 
a  spectator,  in  the  habit  of  a  charioteer,  and  at  other  times 
driving  a  chariot  himself;  until  at  length  these  men,  though 
really  criminal  and  deserving  exemplary  punishment,  began 
to  be  coiilmiseratcd,  as  people  who  were  destroyed,  not  out 

'  See  p.  47.  supra. 

»  Lardiier's  Heath.  Test,  chap.xliv.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.3oo — 423.  8vo.; 
or  vol.  iv.  pp.  3U— .348.  4to. 

'  Seethe  Koran,  chapter  3,  4,  5,  6.  19.  Dr.  Maeknight  has  collected  and 
inserted  the  passages  at  length  in  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  pp. 
340,341. 
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of  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  but  only  to  gratify  the  cruelty 
of  one  man."^ 

The  testimony  whicli  Suetonius  boars  to  this  persecution 
is  in  tlie  fullowin^  words  : — "  The  Christians  likewise  were 
severely  punished, — a  sort  of  people  addicted  to  a  new  and 
mischievous  superstition,"* 

The  preceding  accounts  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
by  Nero  are  further  confirmed  by  Martial,  the  euigrammatist 
(who  lived  at  the  close  of  tlie  first  century),  anu  by  Juvenal, 
the  satirist  (who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  I)oinitian, 
Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian),  both  of  whom  alluded  to  the 
Neronian  persecution,  and  especially  to  the  pitched  coat  in 
which  till!  (Jhristians  were  burnt. 

Martial  has  an  epigram,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal 
translation  : — "  You  have,  nerhaps,  lately  seen  acted  on  the 
theatre,  Mucius,  who  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire  :  if  you  think 
such  a  person  patient,  valiant,  stout,  you  are  a  senseless 
dotard.  For  it  is  a  much  greater  thing,  when  threatened  iviih 
the  troublcwme  cout,  to  say,  '  I  do  not  sacrifice,'  than  to  obey 
tlu!  command,  '  Burn  the  hand.'  "''  This  troublesome  coat  or 
shirtof  the  Christians  was  made  like  a  sack,  of  paper  or  coarse 
linen  cloth,  either  besmeared  with  j)itcli,  wax,  or  sulphur,  and 
similar  combustible  materials,  or  dipped  in  them  :  it  was  then 
jmt  upon  the  Christians  ;  and,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
kept  upright, — the  better  to  resemble  a  flaming  torch,— their 
chins  were  severally  fastened  to  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground.' 

In  his  first  satire,  Juvenal  has  the  following  allusion  : — 

Now  dare 
To  glance  at  TigcUinus,  and  you  glare   ' 
In  that  pitch'd  shirt  in  which  such  crowds  expire, 
Chain'd  to  the  bloody  stake,  and  wrapp'd  in  fire.8 

Or,  more  literally,  "  Descrihe  a  great  villain,  such  as  was 
Tigellinus"  (a  corrupt  minister  under  Nero),"  and  you  shall 
sufl'er  the  same  punishment  with  those,  who  stand  burning  in 
their  own  flames  and  smoke,  their  head  being  held  up  by  a 
stake  fixed  to  a  chain,  till  they  make  a  long  stream"  (of  blood 
and  fluid  sulphur)  "  on  the  ground. "^ 

The  above-cited  testimony  of  Tacitus,  corroborated  as  it  is 
by  contemporary  writers,  is  a  very  important  confirmation  of 
the  evangelical  history.  In  it  the  historian  asserts,  1.  That 
Jesus  Christ  was  put  to  death  as  a  malefactor  by  Pontius  Pi- 
late, procurator  under  Tiberius  ;  2.  That  from  Christ  the  peo- 
ple called  Christians  derived  their  name  and  sentiments  ;  3. 
That  this  religion  or  superstition  (as  he  terms  it)  had  its  rise 
in  Judea,  where  it  also  spread,  notwithstanding  the  ignomi- 
nious death  of  its  founder,  and  the  opposition  which  his  follow- 
ers afterwards  experienced  from  the  people  of  that  country  ; 
4.  That  it  was  propagated  from  Judaea  into  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  far  as  Rome  ;  where  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year 
of  Nero,  and  before  that  time,  the  Christians  were  very  nu- 
merous ;'o  and,  5.  That  the  professors  of  this  religion  were 
reproached  and  hated,  and  underwent  many  and  grievous  suf- 
ferings." 

«  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  x\'.  c.  44.  Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  v. 
Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  251—2.59.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  610—614.  4to. 

>  Suetonius  inNerone,  c.  .\vi.  Lardner,  chap.  viii.  W'orks,  vol.  vii.  pp. 
265—272.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  61S— 622.  4lo. 

6  In  matutina  nuper  spectatus  arena 

Mucins,  imposuil  qui  sua  uieuibra  focis, 
Si  paticns  fortisque  tibi  durusque  videtur, 

Abderitan.T  pectoia  plebis  liabes. 
Nam  cum  dictatur,  tunica  prtrsente  moleald, 
"Ure  manum,"  plus  est  dicere:  "  Non  facio." 

Martial,  lib.  x.  epigr.  25. 

•>  Lardner,  chap.  vi.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  2C0— 2Gi  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  615, 
616.  410. 
8  Mr.  Gifford's  translation,  p.  27.    The  original  passage  Is  thus: — 

Pone  Tigelliniim,  ta?da  lucebis  in  ilia, 

Qua  staiites  ardent,  qui  fi.\(J  guHure  fumant, 

Et  latum  media  sulcuiu  deducil  arenA.— 

Juven.  Sat.  lib.  i.  155—157. 

»  I.ardner,  ch.  vii.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  262—265.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  61^ 
-618.  4to. 

'»  The  expression  of  Tacitus,  is  ingens  mttlliludo,  z  rast  multitude; 
which  Voliaire,  with  his  accustomed  disregard  of  triiih,  has  represented  as 
only  a  few  poor  wretches,  who  were  sacrificed  to  public  vengeance.  Essay 
on  Ilistorv,  vol.  i.  ch.  v.  p.  60.  Nugenl's  translation.  Dr.  Maeknight  has 
coniplotely  exposed  the  falsehood  of  that  pro/ligate  writer,  in  his  Credibility 
of  the  Gospel  history,  pp.  300—302.  Mr.  Giblion's  false  translation  and  niis- 
representaiions  of  the  passage  of  Tacitus  above  cited  are  ably  exposed  in 
the  appendix  to  Bishop  Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible,  addressed  to  the 
historian. 

"  On  the  above-cited  passage  of  Tacitus,  Gibbon  has  the  followins  re- 
mark : — "  T/if  must  sceptical  criticism  is  oblieed  to  respect  the  TRUTH  of 
this  extraordinary  fact  (xhc  persecution  of'the  Christians  under  Nero), 

AND  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THIS  CELEBRATED  PASSAGE  OF  TaCITUS.       TViC  FORMER 

(its  truth)  i's  confirmed  hy  the  diligent  and  accurate  Suetonius,  tcho  men- 
tions the  puyiishment  ichich  Nero  injlicted  upon  the  Christians.  The  lat- 
ter (its  integrity  and  genuineness)  viay  be  proved  by  the  consent  of  the 
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(2.)  The  next  testimony  to  be  adduced  is  that  of  Caius 
Plinius  Caciliiis  Secundus,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
younger  Pliny.  He  was  born  a.  d.  GI  or  62  ;  and,  after  hold- 
ing various  distinguished  ofRces,  was  sent  to  the  provinces  of 
Pontus  and  Bithynia,  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  a,  d.  106—108, 
as  his  lieutenant,  and  propraetor,  with  proconsular  power. 
The  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  that  emperor  had 
commenced  a.  d.  100 ;  and  in  that  remote  country  there  were 
at  this  time  prodigious  numbers  of  Christians,  against  whom 
Pliny,  by  the  emperor's  edict,  was  obliged  to  use  all  manner 
of  severity.  Being,  however,  a  person  of  good  sense  and  mo- 
deration, he  judged  it  prudent  not  to  proceed  to  the  extreme 
riffour  of  the  law,  until  he  had  represented  the  case  to  Trajan, 
and  had  received  his  commands  concerning  it.  He  therefore 
■wrote  him  the  following  epistle,"  a.  d.  107  (which  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  abridged),  and  in  the  same  year  received  the  em- 
peror's rescript : — 

"  Pliny,  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  wisheth  health  and  happi- 
ness : — 

"  It  is  my  constant  custom,  sir,  to  refer  myself  to  you,  in  all 
matters  concerning  which  I  have  any  doubt.  For  who  can 
better  direct  me  where  I  hesitate,  or  instruct  me  where  I  am  ig- 
norant ■?  I  have  never  been  present  at  any  trials  of  Christians ; 
so  that  I  know  not  well  what  is  the  subject-matter  of  punish- 
ment or  of  inquiry,  or  what  strictness  ought  to  be  used  in 
either.  Nor  have  I  been  a  little  perplexed  to  determine 
whether  any  diiference  ought  to  be  mad.^  upon  account  of  age, 
or  whether  the  young  and  tender,  and  the  full  grown  and  ro- 
bust, ought  to  be  treated  all  alike  ;  whether  repentance  should 
entitle  to  pardon,  or  whether  all  who  have  once  been  Chris- 
tians ought  to  be  punished,  though  they  are  now  no  longer  so ; 
whether  the  name  itself,  although  no  crimes  be  detected,  or 
crimes  only  belonging  to  the  name,  oug-ht  to  be  punished. 
Concerning  all  these  things  I  am  in  doubt, 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  have  taken  this  course  with  all  who 
have  been  brought  before  me,  and  have  been  accused  as  Chris- 
tians. I  have  put  the  question  to  them.  Whether  they  were 
Christians.  Upon  their  confessing  to  me  that  they  were,  I 
repeated  the  question  a  second  and  a  third  time,  threatening 
also  to  punish  them  with  death.  Such  as  still  persisted,  I 
ordered  away  to  be  punished  ;  for  it  was  no  doubt  with  me, 
whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  their  opinion,  that  contumacy 
and  inflexible  obstinacy  ought  to  be  punished.  There  were 
others  of  the  same  infatuation,  whom,  because  they  are  Ro- 
man citizens,  I  have  noted  down  to  be  sent  to  the  city. 

"  In  a  short  time,  the  crime  spreading  itself,  even  whilst 
under  persecution,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  divers  sorts  of 
people  came  in  my  way.  An  information  was  presented  to 
me,  without  mentioning  the  author,  containing  the  names  of 
many  persons,  who,  upon  examination,  denied  that  they  were 
Christians,  or  had  ever  been  so  ;  who  repeated  after  me  an  in- 
vocation of  the  gods,  and  with  wine  and  frankincense  made 
Bupplication  to  your  image,  which,  for  that  purpose,  I  had 
caused  to  be  brought  and  set  before  them,  together  with  the 
statues  of  the  deities.  Moreover,  they  reviled  the  name  of 
Christ,  none  of  which  things,  as  is  said,  they  who  are  really 
Christians  can  by  any  means  be  compelled,  to  do.  These, 
therefore,  I  thought  proper  to  discharge. '  Others  were  named 
by  an  informer,  who  at  first  confessed  themselves  Christians, 
and  afterwards  denied  it ;  the  rest  said  they  had  been  Chris- 
tians, but  had  left  them — some  three  years  ago,  some  longer, 
and  one  or  more,  above  twenty  years.  They  all  worshipped 
your  ima^e,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods  ;  these  also  reviled 
Christ.  Fhey  ajjirmed  that  the  whole  of  their  fault  or  error  lay 
in  this,  that  they  were  wont  to  meet  together,  on  a  stated  day,  be- 
most  ancient  manuscripts  ;  by  the  inimitable  character  of  Tacitus  ;  by  his 
reputation,  which  guarded  his  text  from  the  interpolations  of  pioujsfraud ; 
and  by  the  purport  of  his  narration."  (Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  407, 
408.)  Such  is  the  observation  of  the  elegant  and  learned  historian,  whose 
hatred  of  Christianity  has  led  him,  in  oth«r  parts  of  his  work,  to  misrepre- 
sent both  it  and  the  Christians  :  yet,  in  defiance  of  all  historical  and  critical 
testimony,  a  modern  opposer  of  revelation  has  affirmed,  that  "the  to.xts 
■which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Tacitus  are  too  much  suspected  of  in- 
terpolations to  be  adduced  as  an  authority  !"  The  effrontery  of  this  asser- 
tion is  only  surpassed  by  the  wilful  ignorance  which  it  exhibits,  especially 
as  the  writer  alluded  to  reprinted  Gibbon's  misrepresentations  of  Cliristians 
and  Christianity,  in  a  cheap  form,  in  order  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  un- 
vsrary.— The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  prosecuting  this  subiect  further, 
will  find  the  historical  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  completely  vin- 
dicated in  pp.352,  etseq.  ofMr.  W.  A.  Hails's  "  Remarks  on  Volney's  Ruins" 
(London,  1825,  Svo.);  a  learned  and  ably  written  treatise,  in  which  the  so- 
paistry  and  false  assertions  of  that  most  insidious  and  dangerous  of  infidel 
writers  is  fully  and  satisfactorily  refuted. 

'  ^"i".^'  S'"^''  '■''•  ^-  ^'P-  ^^-  '°">-  "•  PP-  127—129.  edit.  Bipont.  It  is  re- 
printed by  Dr.  Lardner,  whose  translation  we  have  given,  and  who  has  illus- 
trated both  the  episile  of  the  philosopher  and  the  emperor  Trajan's  re- 
script with  numerous  valuable  observations.  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap. 
ix.    Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  287—344.  Svo. ;  or  vol,  iv.  pp.  10—43.  4to. 


fore  it  was  light,  and  sing  among  themselves,  alternately,  a 
hymn  to  Christ  as  God  ,•  and  to  bind  themselves  by  a  solemii  oath 
(sacramento),  not  to  the  commission  of  any  wickednefss,  but  not 
to  be  guilty  of  tin  ft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery,  never  to  falsify  their 
ward,  nor  to  denj/  a  pledge  committed  to  them,  wlien  called  upon 
to  returii  it.  When  these  things  were  performed,  it  luas  their 
custom  to  separate,  and  then  to  come  together  again  to  a  meal, 
which  they  ale  in  common,  without  any  disorder ,-  but  this  they 
had  foi-borne  since  lite  publication  of  my  edict,  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  your  command'^,  I  prohibited  a-isemhlies. 

"After  receiving  this  account,  1  judged  it  the  more  neces- 
sary to  examine,  and  that  by  torture,  two  maid-servants, 
which  were  called  ministers.  But  I  have  discovered  nothing 
beside  an  evil  and  excessive  superstition.  Suspending 
therefore  all  judicial  proceedings,  I  have  recourse  to  you  for 
advice ;  for  it  has  appeared  unto  me  a  matter  highly  deserv- 
ing consideration,  especially  upon  account  of  the  great  number 
of  persons  who  are  in  danger  of  suffering ,-  for  many  of  all 
ages,  and  every  ranJr,  of  both  sexes  likewise,  are  accused,  and 
will  be  accused.  Nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  sxiperstition 
seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns  also,  and  the  open  coun- 
try. Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  restrained 
and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the  temples,  which  were 
almost  forsaken,  begin  to  be  more  frequented;  and  the  sa- 
cred solemnities,  after  a  long  intermission,  are  revived. 
Victims  likewise  are  every  where  brought  up,  whereas  for 
some  time  there  were  few  purchasers.  Whence  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  what  numbers  of  men  might  be  reclaimed,  if  par- 
don were  granted  to  those  who  shall  repent." 

To  the  preceding  letter,  the  emperor  Trajan  sent  the  fol- 
low ing  reply : — 

"  Trajan  to  Pliny,  wisheth  health  and  happiness  : — 
"You  have  taken  the  right  method,  my  Pliny,  in  your 
proceedings  with  those  who  have  been  brought  before  you 
as  Christians ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any  one  rule 
that  shall  hold  universally.  They  are  not  to  be  sought  for. 
If  any  are  brought  before  you,  and  are  convicted,  they  ought 
to  be  punished.  However,  he  that  denies  his  being  a  Chris- 
tian, and  makes  it  evident  in  fact,  that  is,  by  supplicating  to 
our  gods,  though  he  be  suspected  to  have  been  so  formerly, 
let  him  be  pardoned  upon  repentance.  But  in  no  case,  of 
any  crime  whatever,  may  a  bill  of  information  be  received, 
without  being  signed  by  him  who  presents  it ;  for  that  would 
be  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  unworthy  of  my  government." 
The  preceding  letter  and  rescript  furnish  numerous  im- 
portant testimonies  to  the  state  of  Christianity,  and  to  the 
purity  of  Christian  principles.  We  learn  from  it,  in  the 
FIRST  place,  the  great  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  Christianity  was  neither  known  nor 
heard  of  in  the  world  before  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Eighty 
years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  when 
Pliny  wrote  this  letter,  nor  seventy  years  since  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  began  to  make  any  mention  of  him  to  the  Gentiles ; 
and  yet  there  were  at  this  time  great  numbers  of  men  whom 
Pliny  repeatedly  terms  Christians,  in  that  part  of  Asia  where 
he  presided,  at  a  great  distance  from  Judaea.  Christians 
there  were  every  where,  throug;hout  the  whole  extent  of  his 
province,  in  cities,  in  villages,  and  in  the  open  country. 
Among  them  were  persons  of  all  ages,  of  every  rank  and 
condition,  and  of  botb  sexes ;  and  some  of  them  also  were 
citizens  of  Rome.  The  prevalence  of  Christianity  appears 
likewise  from  the  universal  decay  of  pagan  worship :  the 
temples  were  deserted,  and  the  sacrifices  discontinued. 
Beasts,  brought  to  market  for  victims,  had  few  purchasers. 
So  many  were  accused,  and  were  in  danger  of  suflfering  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion,  as  gave  the  presi- 
dent no  small  concern.  Further,  it  is  evident  that  there  were 
not  only  many  at  this  time  who  bore  the  Christian  name, 
but  that  such  people  had  been  there  for  many  years :  some, 
for  several  years ;  and  one  or  more,  who  had  been  brought 
before  Pliny,  had  professed  Christianity,  and  had  renounced 
it  more  than  twenty  years.  All  which  circumstances  pijove 
that  Christianity  had  been  planted  there  for  many  years  be- 
fore his  arrival.  Such  an  increase,  indeed,  could  only  be  the 
work  of  time. — Secondly,  Pliny's  letter  bears  a  noble  testi- 
mony to  the  fortitude  of  the  Christians  in  suffering,  and  to 
their  steady  perseverance  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
it  also  communicates  several  interesting  particulars  relative 
to  their  religious  belief  and  worship.  More  particularly,  . 
1.  They  disowned  all  the  gods  of  the  heathens,  and  would  . 
not  worship  the  images  of  the  emperors  or  of  their  gods. 
The  people  who  embraced  this  religion  forsook  the  heathen 
temples  and  altars,  and  offered  no  sacrifices  there.    2.  They 
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ass(  mblod  together  on  a  stated  day,  which  we  know  from 
t!ie  collateral  testimony  of  Christian  writers  was  the  Lord's 
day  or  JSunday,  ■  on  which  day  Christians  celebrate  the 
weekly  festival  of  Christ's  rcjsurrection.  3.  When  they 
were  asseml)led,  IMiiiy  says  that  tliey  santr  a  hymn  to  Christ 
as  (Jod;  and  also  e!i<:a<^red  themselves,  "  by  an  oath,  not  to 
commit  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery,  never  to  falsify  their 
word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledire  committed  to  them."  This  ac- 
count is  highly  to  the  houfiur  of  tlie  first  Christians.  They 
paid  divine  worship  to  lluur  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  the  practice  of  moral  virtue. — 
Lastly,  both  the  epistle  of  Pliny,  and  the  letter  or  rescript 
of  Trajan,  attest  the  innocence  and  virtue  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians. From  the  former  it  is  evident  that  no  crime,  besides 
that  of  their  religion,  was  proved  against  any  of  those  who 
were  brought  bcf  )re  Pliny.  Even  their  accusers  and  prose- 
cutors alleged  nothing  else  against  them,  but  that  they  were 
Christians:  lu;  exammed  apostates;  he  put  to  the  torture 
two  young  women  who  were  ministers  or  deaconesses,  and 
yet  he  discovered  nothing  but  what  was  quite  harmless.  The 
only  charge  against  tliem  is  an  absurd  superstition,  and  ob- 
stinacy in  adhering  to  it.  Trajnn's  rescript  affords  equally 
strong  proof  of  the  innocence  of  these  men.  He  knew  not 
of  any  oHenco  of  which  they  were  guilty,  excepting  only  that 
tlioy  did  not  supplicate  the  heathen  deities.  The  honesty 
and  innocency  of  these  men  oblige  us  to  pay  great  regard  to 
their  belief  and  profession  of  the  Christian  religion.  If  they 
were  sober  and  discreet  before  they  embraced  it,  we  may  be 
sure  that  there  then  were  such  evidences  of  its  truth  as  ap- 
proved themselves  to  serious  persons.  If  they  are  supposed 
to  have  formerly  been  vicious  and  irregular,  here  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  truth  and  goodness  of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as 
It  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  at  a  time 
when  they  might  easily  know  whether  it  was  well  grounded 
or  not.  In  either  case,  it  is  an  honour  to  these  principles, 
tliat  those  who  embraced  tliem  maintained  such  innocence  in 
their  lives,  tliat  their  enemies,  even  after  the  strictest  inqui- 
ries, could  discover  nothing  criminal  against  tlrem. 

(3.)  A.  D.  176.  Celsus  ridicules  the  Christians  for  their 
worship  of  Christ,  and  attests  the  gradual  increase  of  their 
numbers.  He  also  acknowledges  that  there  were  modest, 
temperate,  and  iutelligent  persons  among  them,'  and  bears 
witness  to  their  constancy  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  At  the 
very  time  when  he  wrote  against  them,  they  were  suffering 
a  grievous  persecution,  but  were  enabled  to  withstand  both 
his  sharp-pointed  pen,  and  also  the  sword  of  the  magis- 
trate.2 

(4.)  LuciAN,  the  contemporary  of  Celsus,  was  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Christians.  In  his  account  of  the  death  of  the 
philosopher  Percgrinus,  he  bears  authentic  testimony  to  the 
principal  facts  and  principles  of  Christianity ;  that  its  founder 
Avas  crucified  in  Palestine,  and  worshipped  by  the  Christians, 
who  entertained  peculiarly  strong  hopes  of  immortal  life,  and 
great  contempt  for  this  world  and  its  enjoyments;  and  that 
they  courageously  endured  many  afflictions  on  account  of 
their  principles,  and  sometimes  surrendered  themselves  to 
sufferings.  Honesty  and  probity  prevailed  so  much  among 
them,  that  they  trusted  each  other  without  security.  Their 
Master  had  earnestly  recommended  to  all  his  followers  mu- 
tual love,  by  which  also  they  were  much  distinguished.  In 
his  piece,  entitled  Alexander  or  Pseudomantis,  he  says,  that 
they  were  well  known  in  the  world  by  the  name  of^  Chris- 
tians; that  they  were  at  that  time  numerous  in  Pontus, 
Paphlagonia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and,  finally, 
that  tiiey  were  formidable  to  cheats  and  impostors.  And  in 
tlie  dialogue  entitled  Philopatris  (which,  if  not  written  by 
Lucian  himself,  to  whom  it  is  usually  ascribed,  was  com- 
Jjosed  not  long  after  his  time),  there  are  numerous  allusions 
to  the  writings,  principles,  and  practices  of  Christians,  all 
of  which  are  ridiculed,  and  especially  their  belief  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.^ 

(5.)  The  fortitude  and  constancy  of  the  Christians  under 
persecution  is  referred  to  by  Epictetus  (a.  d.  109),  under 
the  name  of  Galilfcaus.'  The  emperor  Makcus  Antoninus 
(a.  d.  161)  mentions  the  Christians  as  examples  of  an  ob- 
stinate contempt  of  death.'    And  Galen  (a.  d.  200)  ac- 

'  Vido  Origen,  contra  Celsum,  lib.  i.  p.  22.  edit.  Cantab.  1677. 

'  L;irdiier'8  Heathen  Testimonies,  ch.  xviii.  sections  5 — 8.  Works,  vol. 
viii.  pp.  36 — 50.  6vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  130 — 138.  4to. 

»  Ibid,  cliap.  xii.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  69 — 81.  &to.  ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  149 — 
156.  4to. 

«  Ibid.  chap.  x.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  344 — 357.  8vo. ;  or  vol  iv.  "pp.  43 — 
EO.  4to. 

»  Ibid.  chap.  xv.  §  2.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  398 — 406.  8vo. ;  or  voL  iv.  pp. 
73-78.110.  -^  rr  ,  rv 


knowledges  the  constancy  of  Christians  in  their  principles.^ 
PoKPHVRV  (a.  d.  '270)  acknowledges  that  they  were  then 
very  nnincrous  in  the  Woman  empire,  and  unwillingly  admits 
the  miracles  wrought  by  the  apostles,  which,  however,  he 
ascribes  to  the  magic  art;  and  he  endeavoured  to  expose 
them  to  popular  re|)roach  by  insinuating  that  they  were  the 
causes  of  the  calamities  that  b<  tell  the  Roman  empire." 

f6.)  Lastly  the  emperor  Julian  (a.  d.  361),  though  he 
endeavours  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  early  bcdievers  in 
Jesus,  yet  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  there  were 
multitudes  of  such  men  in  Greece  ana  Italy  before  John 
wrote  his  Gospel,  and  that  they  were  not  confined  to  the 
lower  classes  ;  men  of  character — such  as  Cornelius,  a  Ro- 
man centurion,  at  Cresarea,  and  Sergius  Paulus,  proconsul 
of  Cyj)rus — being  converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  before  the 
end  of  Claudius's  reign  (who  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
A.  D.  41,  and  died  a.  d.  54);  and  he  frequently  speaks,  with 
much  indignation,  of  Pettir  and  Paul,  those  two  great  apos- 
tles of  Jesus,  and  successful  preachers  of  his  Gospel.  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  apostate  emperor  Julian  has  unde- 
signedly borne  testimony  to  the  truth  of  many  things  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament.  He  aimed  to  overthrow  the 
Christian  religion,  but  has  confir.med  it:  his  arguments 
against  it  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  insufllcient  to  unsettle 
the  weakest  Christian;  for  he  has  not  made  one  objection 
of  moment  against  the  Christian  religion,  as  contained  in  the 
genuine  and  authentic  books  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

VI.  Thus  do  all  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity — 
from  its  first  origin  to  its  complete  establishment  in  the  then 
known  world,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  aera — 
unite  in  giving  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  character  of 
Christ,  the  reality  of  his  miracles,  to  the  genuineness,  au- 
thenticity, and  credibility  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  to  the  wide  and  rapid  progress  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  well  as  to  the  unity  of  the  objects  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  worship,  the  blameless  lives  of  the  Christians, 
and  their  unshaken  constancy  in  adhering  to  their  holy  pro- 
fession, regardless  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  exquisite  tor- 
ments that  could  be  inflicted  on  them.  It  is  true  that,  con- 
cerning many  important  articles  of  Scripture  history,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  now  extant  are  totally  silent;  and 
hence  some  have  attempted  to  raise  an  argument  against  the 
credibility  of  this  history.  But  the  silence  of  the  writers  in 
question  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  their  great 
ignorance  of  such  facts  as  occurred  very  long  before  their 
own  time,  and  by  the  peculiar  contempt  entertained  for  both 
Jews  and  Christians,  arising  from  the  diversity  of  their  cus- 
toms and  institutions.  To  these  general  considerations  we 
may  add,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  silence  of  pro- 
fane historians  relative  to  the  remarkable  events  in  the  life 
of  Christ : — 

1.  That  viany  books  of  those  remote  ages  are  lost,  in  which 
it  is  very  possible  that  some  mention  might  have  been  made  of 
these  facts. 

Hence  it  has  happened  that  many  occurrences  which  are  re- 
lated in  the  evangelical  history,  are  not  to  be  fotmd  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  heathens.  Of  these  writings,  indeed,  we  have  now 
but  few  remaining  in  comparison  of  their  original  number;  and 
those  which  are  extant,  are  only  fragments  of  preceding  histo- 
ries. Thus,  the  mighty  works  performed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  monuments  of  the  great  achievements  that  took  place  in  the 
age  when  he  was  bom,  are  now  missing  or  lost.  All  the  history 
of  Dion  Cassius,  from  the  con.sulships  of  Antistius  and  Balbus 
to  the  consulships  of  Messala  and  Cinna  (that  is,  for  the  space 
of  ten  years — five  years  before  and  five  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ)  is  totally  lost,  as  also  is  Livy's  history  of  the  same  pe- 
riod. In  vain,  therefore,  does  any  one  expect  to  find  the  re- 
markable passages  conccrrdng  the  birth  of  Christ  in  these  writers ; 
and  much  more  vain  is  it  to  look  for  these  things  in  those  writers 
whose  histories  arc  altogether  missing  at  this  day.  To  instance 
only  the  census  or  enrolment  ordered  by  Augustus,  and  men- 
tioned by  Luke  (ii.  1,  2.),  the  silence  of  historians  concerning 
which  has  been  a  favourite  topic  with  objectors  :9 — there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  some  one  of  the  Roman  historians  did  record 
that  transaction  (for  the  Romans  have  sedulously  recorded  every 

s  Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  rri.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.90,  91. 
8vo. ;  or  vol.  iv.  p.  101.  4to. 

1  Ibid.  chap.  x-xx\ii.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  220—226.  8vo. :  or  vol.  iv.  pp, 
234—233.  4to. 

«  Ibid.  chap.  xlvi.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  394—411.  8vo. ;  or  vol  iv.  pp. 
332 — 342.  410.  Herwerden,  de  Imperalore  Juliano,  pp.  114—131.  Lugd. 
Bat.  1827.  8vo. 

»  On  the  subject  of  this  census,  see  infra,  part  ii.  book  ii.  chap,  vii, 
sect.  vii. 
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thing  that  was  connected  with  the  grandeur  and  riches  of  their 
empire) ;  though  their  writings  arc  now  lost,  either  by  negli- 
gence— by  fire — by  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations  into 
Italy — or  by  age  and  length  of  time.  It  is  evident  that  some  one 
historian  f//V/  mention  the  census  above  alluded  to;  otherwise, 
whence  did  Suidas  derive  information  of  the/«c/ — that  Augustus 
sent  TWENTr  select  me.\,  of  acknowledged  character  for  virtue 
and  integrity,  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  to  take  a 
census  both  of  men  and  of  property,  and  commanded  that  a  just 
proportion  of  the  latter  should  be  brought  into  the  imperial  trea- 
sury]   And  this,  Suidas  adds,  was  the  first  census.^ 

2.  Some  of  the  lioman  historians,  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  our  time,  are  defective. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Livy  and  Tacitus,  from 
whom  we  cannot  expect  any  narrative  of  events  that  have  refer- 
ence to  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  to  any  great  occurrence  that  took 
place  about  that  time.  For  Livy  wrote  only  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Augustus's  reign,  which  was  before  the  time  of  Christ ; 
consequently  he  could  not  record  so  memorable  an  event  as  that 
of  a  census  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  which  did  not  take 
place  until  the  thirtieth  year  of  Augustus's  reign.  And  no  no- 
tice could  be  taken  of  that  transaction  by  Tacitus,  because  he 
does  not  go  so  far  back  as  Augustus.  His  Jinnals  begin  with 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  continue  to  the  death  of  Nero  :  his 
books  of  History  begin  where  the  Annals  terminate,  and  con- 
clude with  Vespasian's  expedition  against  the  Jews.  For  the 
knowledge  of  the  transactions  intervening  between  the  close  of 
Livy  and  the  commencement  of  Tacitus,  we  are  indebted  to  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus,  .Florus,  Plutarch,  Dion  Cassius,  Justin,  and 
others,  who  lived  long  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  who  com- 
piled their  histories  from  such  materials  as  they  could  command. 
Florus,  in  particular,  is  only  an  abbreviator  of  Livy,  from  whom 
little  consequently  can  be  expected.  Though  Vclleius  Patercu- 
lus advances  a  little  further,  yet  he  is  merely  an  epitomiser;  and 
as  Justin,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius,  only  abridged  the  history  of  Trogus  Pompcius,  which  he 
did  not  continue,  we  cannot,  therefore,  expect  any  information 
from  him  relative  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Appian  has  altogether 
omitted  Judaea  in  the  description  which  he  has  left  us  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  These  facts  will  account  for  the  silence  of  the 
generality  of  the  pagan  writers  concerning  the  events  related  in 
the  Gospel  history  :  while  the  express,  authentic,  and  genuine 
statement  of  Tacitus,  already  given, ^  furnishes  an  indisputable 
testimony  to  the  fact,  that  Jesus  Christ  lived  and  was  crucified 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  thus  completely  refutes  the  ab- 
surd and  ignorant  assertion — (an  assertion,  indeed,  so  truly  ab- 
surd as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it  not  that  its  effrontery 
may  impose  on  the  unwary) — which  has  been  lately  made,  viz. 
that  it  is  not  now  known  at  what  year  between  a.  d.  60  and  100 
the  name  of  Christ  was  first  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  in  that  part 
of  Asia  which  is  contiguous  to  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  ;  and  that  it  is  evident'  from  all  existing  testimony  that  it 
Was  not  before  the  year  60  !!! 

3.  Of  the  few  remaining  hittorlans,  who  wrote  about  the  ages 
in  question,  most  were  engaged  on  other  subjects  ;  to  which  it  is 
to  be  added,  that  no  profine  historians,  'whether  Jews  or  Hea- 
thens, take  notice  of  all  occurrences. 

Thus  the  obscurity  of  the  sun  at  Julius  Csesar's  death,  which 
is  said  to  have  lasted  a  whole  year,  is  not  noticed  by  any  Roman 
author  except  the  poets  Ovid  and  Virgil,  and  the  philosopher 
Pliny  :  yet  ten  historians  or  more,  in  the  folloxving  century, 
wrote  lives  of  Csesar,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  assassination 
and  of  several  things  that  occurred  after  it.  A  similar  prodigy 
is  reported  by  Cedrenus  to  have  happened  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Justinian  ;  but  between  that  time  and  Cedrenus,  there 
were  nearly  twenty  considerable  writers,  vyho  mentioned  no  such 
thing.  Neither  Tacitus,  Justin,  nor  Strabo,  who  have  particu- 
larly spoken  of  the  Jews,  have  noticed  the  existence  of  the  Jewish 
sect  of  the  Essenes  :  nay,  even  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian, 
is  totally  silent  concerning  them  in  his  two  books  against  Apion, 
though  he  has  mentioned  them  in  his  other  writings.  Yet,  will 
any  one  pretend  that  there  were  no  Essenes,  either  before  or  in 
the  time  of  Christ  1 — Again,  neither  Herodotus,  nor  Thucydides, 
nor  any  other  Greek  writers  of  that  time,  have  taken  any  notice 
of  Rome,  though  the  conquests  of  the  Roman  people  were  then 
extended  far  and  wide,  and  the  Romans  were  become  great  and 
formidable.  Suetonius  wrote  the  lives  of  the  first  twelve  Roman 
emperors :  yet  if  we  compare  his  relations  with  the  events  re- 

«  Suiclae  Lexicon,  vore  A^o>  pxyii,  torn.  i.  p.  271.  edit.  Kuster. 
«  See  pp.  82,  83.  supra. 


corded  by  other  historians,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  omitted 
many  important  transactions  that  were  obvious.  Now,  to  apply 
this  to  our  present  purpose  : — it  is  true  that  none  of  the  heathen 
historians  of  imperial  Rome  have  spoken  of  the  celebrated  cen- 
sus in  the  time  of  Augustus,  which  is  mentioned  by  Luke  (ii.  1, 
2.)  :  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  it  did  not  actually  take  effect, 
since  we  see  it  is  not  unusual  for  historians  to  pass  by  some  per- 
sons and  things,  which  are  very  remarkable  and  deserve  to  be  re- 
corded. If,  then,  some  matters,  which  are  mentioned  by  the 
evangelists,  are  not  noticed  in  other  histories,  we  cannot,  with 
any  reason,  conclude  from  them,  that  the  evangelists  have  re- 
corded that  which  is  false.  No  such  thing  can  be  inferred  : 
for,  even  among  pagan  writers,  there  are  many  peculiar  histori- 
cal passages  related  by  some  of  them,  concerning  which  the  rest 
are  totally  silent.  Tacitus,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  for  instance, 
have  narrations  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Roman 
historians,  and  yet  they  are  not  suspected  of  falsehood.  Why, 
then,  may  we  not  credit  those  things  which  are  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  although  no  Gentile  historians  make  any  the 
slightest  mention  of  them  1  Nay,  the  evangelical  historians 
themselves  do  not  all  relate  the  same  things  ;  though  all  of  them 
have  mentioned  some  passages,  yet  there  are  others  which  are 
noticed  only  by  one  or  two  of  the  evangelists  ;  and  there  are 
some  things  or  persons  concerning  which  they  are  wholly  silent, 
but  which  are  as  remarkable  as  some  of  those  which  they  have 
committed  to  writing.  Thus,  the  Gospels  speak  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees,  and  also  of  the  Galilaeans  and  Herodians ; 
and  yet  they  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Essenes  by  name, 
though  they  were  at  that  time  a  considerable  sect  among  the 
Jews.  It  is  no  reasonable  objection,  therefore,  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  some  things  occur  in  it  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  very  approved  authors.  No  history,  whether  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, relates  every  thing.  The  evangelists  themselves  do  not 
pretend  to  do  this  :  we  cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  find  all  the 
actions  of  Christ  recorded  in  their  writings,  for  one  of  them,  who 
wrote  last  of  all,  thus  expresses  himself  at  the  close  of  his  gospel : 
— And  there  are  many  other  things  ivhich  Jestis  did ;  the 
■which,  if  they  should  be  luritten  every  one,  I  suppose  that 
even  the  tuorld  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should 
be  luritten.     (John  xxi.  25.) 

4.  Several  of  the  facts,  relating  to  Christ  and  his  miracles 
coming  from  Jews,  would  be  slighted  as  fabulous  by  the  Gentile 
writers,  especially  considering,  on  the  one  hand,  how  com- 
mon prodiffies  and  magical  stories  were  in  that  day ;  and  on 
the  other  nand,  how  superstitious  and  credulous  the  Jews 
were  reputed  to  be. 

The  scene  of  Christ's  actions  lay  at  a  great  distance  from 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  authentic  accounts  of  his  miracles  could 
not  soon  be  transmitted  thither :  the  learned  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, therefore,  would  regard  the  first  reports  of  them  as  idle  or 
incredible  tales.  Besides,  it  was  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  any 
author  who  wrote  the  life  of  a  Roman  emperor,  or  the  history  of 
a  celebrated  war,  or  the  annals  of  a  particular  state,  to  describe 
minutely  a  religious  sect,  begun  in  Judsea  by  one  who  was  re- 
jected as  a  deceiver  in  his  own  country.  Or,  if  his  subject  led 
such  a  writer  to  mention  the  C4iristian  religion,  its  doctrines, 
miracles,  and  disciples,  he  would  naturally  speak  of  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  he  himself  felt  affected  towards  them  ;  and  in  what 
sovereign  contempt  the  first  Christians  were  held,  by  the  gene- 
rality of  profane  writers,  many  of  the  passages  adduced  from 
their  works,  in  the  preceding  pages,  sufficiently  attest.  Lastly, 
the  Christian  scheme  of  doctrines  and  moral  duties  was  so  con- 
trary to  the  received  tenets  and  maxims  of  the  heathen,  that  it 
cannot  excite  surprise  that  many  of  them  cared  but  little  to  in- 
quire into  evidences  and  facts  relating  to  it.  Many,  however, 
who  did  inquire,  doubtless  became  Christians ;  their  testimony, 
there'fore,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  here. 

One  single  example  will  illustrate  the  three  last  observa- 
tions. The  preternatural  darkness  of  three  hours  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  land  of  Judcea  at  the  time  of  Christ's  crucifixion, 
and  which  has  been  recorded  by  three  of  the  evangelists,  is 
unnoticed  by  any  profane  historian:  from  which  circum- 
stance Mr.  Gibbon  has  taken  occasion  to  insinuate  that  the 
evidence  of  the  evangelists  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the 
truth  of  facts,  unless  it  is  supported  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  pagan  contemporary  writers.  Speaking  of  that 
darkness,  he  expresses  his  surprise  that  this  miraculous  event 
"  passed  tvithoul  notice  in  an  age  of  science  and  history.  It  hap- 
pened," he  adds,  "  during  the  lifetime  of  Seneca  and  the 
elder  Pliny,  who  must  have  experienced  the  immediate  effects,  or 
received  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  prodigy.     Each  of  these 
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philosophers,  in  a  laborious  work,  has  recorded  all  the  ^reat 
jikfimmtna  of  nature,  earthf/iialccs,  meteors,  conicl.s,  and  erlijjscfi, 
which  hi.s  indefatigable  indus/r)/ could  colled.  Bolli  llie  one 
and  the  other  have  omitted  to  mention  thi-  gre-.itest  phenome- 
non, to  which  the  mortal  eye  has  l)een  witness  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  globe.  A  distinct  chapter  of  1' In  if  is  devoted  to 
eclipses  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and  unusual  duration  :  but 
he  contents  himself  -with  describing  the  sinmilar  defect  of 
light  which  followed  the  murder  of  Cwsar,  when,  during  the 
greatest  ])art  of  the  year,  the  orb  of  the  sun  app(>ared  pale 
and  without  splendour."'  The  sentences  printed  in  italic  are 
those  in  whicn  the  sceptical  historian  has  had  recourse  to 
those  misrepresentations  which  unhappily  pervade  too  many 
of  his  splendid  pages.     On  this  passage  we  remark, 

FiiisT,  That  tlic  eclipse  being  confined  to  Judtea,  its  immedi- 
ate effects  could  not  necessarily  have  been  experienced  by  Se- 
neca or  Pliny,  neither  of  whom  could  have  been  on  the  spot  in 
the  reign  of 'J'ibcrius,  when  the  eclipse  took  place;  nor  can  it  be 
proved,  that  they  had  immediate  information  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe  as  soon  as  any  extraordinary  phenomenon  had  taken 
place. 

Secondly,  Neither  Pliny  nor  Seneca  have  left  any  works  that 
correspond  to  the  historian's  pompous  description.  Seneca  does 
not  treat  on  eclipses  at  all,  in  the  passage  referred  to  \-  he  speaks 
indeed  of  earthquakes,  but  only  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  and 
does  not  instance  more  than  four  or  five,  because  his  object  was 
evidently  not  to  write  a  history  of  them,  but  to  investigate  their 
symptoms,  causes,  and  prognostics.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Pliny  with  respect  to  earthquakes.  They  are  mentioned  only 
to  introduce  philosophical  observations.  The  historian,  there- 
fore, has  but  very  feeble  props  to  supj)ort  his  assertion.  We  may 
reasonably  imagine,  that  if  Seneca  and  Pliny  have  recorded  all 
the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  they  must  of  course  have  ex- 
plored the  Grecian  and  Roman  histories,  which  were  immedi- 
ate'y  open  to  their  inquiries.  Now,  let  us  try  an  experiment  as 
to  what  they  have  derived  from  those  sources  with  respect  to 
eclipses.  Do  they  mention  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  when  the 
celebrated  plague  happened  at  Athens,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  warl  Do  they  mention  the  solar  eclipse  on  the 
day  when  the  foundations  of  Rome  were  laid  1  Do  they  men- 
tion the  eclipse  foretold  by  Thales,  by  which  a  peace  was  effected 
between  the  Medcs  and  the  Lydians  1  It  would  be  too  tedious 
and  useless  to  ask  for  many  others,  which  might  be  mentioned 
without  any  fear  of  our  questions  being  answered  in  the  atlir- 
mative. 

TmniiLY,  The  distinct  chapter  of  Pliny,  in  which,  according 
to  the  historian's  lofty  representation,  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
subject  of  eclipses  exhausted  by  its  full  and  elaborate  detail,  con- 
sists of  only  eighteen  ivovds,  the  purport  of  which  is,  that 
"  eclipses  of  the  sun  arc  sometimes  of  extraordinarj'  duration  ; 
such  as  that  v^hich  took  place  on  the  death  of  Csesar,  and  during 
the  war  with  Antony,  when  tlie  sun  appeared  pale  for  nearly  a 
year."-* 

Lastly,  This  miraculous  preternatural  darkness  did  not  pass 
without  notice.  Omitting  the  supposed  attestation  of  it  by  Phle- 
gon  (a  pagan  chronologist  who  wrote  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian,'  and  whose  testimony  is  cited  by  Tertnllian, 
Origen,  and  Eusebius),  and  also  the  supposed  mention  of  it  by 
Thalhis  (who  lived  in  the  second  century),  which  is  cited  by  Ju- 
lius Africanus,''  a  writer  of  great  eminence  and  probity,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  ; — we  may  remark 
that  there  are  two  other  testimonies  not  founded  on  the  state- 
ments of  Phlegon  and  Thallus,  which  uneqiiivocalli/  confirm 
the  evangelical  history  of  the  darkness  at  the  crucifixion,  viz. 
those  of  Tertullian  and  Cclsus.  In  his  Apology  for  the  Chris- 
tians, which  was  addressed  to  their  heathen  adversaries,  Tertul- 
lian expressly  says,  "  ^it  the  moment  of  Christ^ s  death,  the  light 
departed  from  the  sun,  and  the  land  was  darkened  at  tioon- 
dalf  ;  WHICH  WOXDER  IS  RELATED  IX  YOUR  OWN  AN- 
NALS, a:?d  is  PBESEnvED  IX  YOUR  ARCHIVES  TO  THIS 
DAY."o  If  the  account  of  this  extraordinary  darkness  had  not 
been  registered,  Tertullian  would  have  exposed  both  himself  to 
the  charge  of  asserting  a  falsehood  (which  charge  was  never 
brought  agSinst  him),  and  also  his  religion  to  the  ridicule  of  his 
enemies.  It  is  further  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
darkness  and  earthquake  at  the  crucifixion  are  both  explicitly  re- 

•  Deoliiip  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  379. 

»  Nat.  QiiKst.  lib.  vi.  c.  1.     Op.  torn.  iv.  pp.  309—312.  pdit.  Bipont. 

*  Fiuni  proiliuioso,  et  longiores  soils  defecliis:  qualis  occiso  rljctafore 
Cresare,  et  Antoniano  bcUo,  toiiiis  pxne  anni  pallore  continue.  Plin.  Hist. 
Np.I.  lib.  ii.  c.  30.  torn.  i.  p.  148.  edit.  Bipoiit. 

•  *  See  Lardncr's  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  370— S.''?  8ro. ;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  53—67 
4lo.  s  Ibid.  s  Tertullian,  Apol.  c.  21. 


cogni.sed  and  mentioned  as  facts  by  that  acute  adversary  of 
Christianity,  Celsus ;  who  would  not  have  made  such  an  admis- 
sion, if  he  could  have  possibly  denied  them.'' 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  observations,  we  may  state 
that  many  good  and  solid  reasons  may  be  assigned  why 
profane  writers  liave  not  made  mention  of  the  darkness  at  the 
crucifixion,  whicli,  it  is  now  generally  admitteil,  was  con- 
fined to  tlio  land  of  Judffia.  The  most  obvious  is,  that  they 
might  have  no  sufficient  information  of  it.  The  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire  were  very  extensive,  and  we  find,  in 
genera],  that  the  attention  of  writers  was  chiefly  confined  to 
those  which  were  nearest  to  the  metropolis.  'I'he  ancient 
historian.s  and  biograjihers  are  remarkably  concise,  and  seldom 
stop  to  mention  occurrences,  which,  although  they  may 
have  hap|)ened  during  the  times  of  which  they  write,  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  their  main  subject.  'Ihis  was  their 
general  rule,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  which  it  should  be 
violated  merely  to  indulge  the  caprice  of  the  captions,  or 
satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  petulant.  There  is  no  more  reason 
in  tlie  nature  oi  tlie  thing  itself  why  the  testimony  of  pro- 
f  mc  writers  should  be  called  for  to  support  the  sacred  than 
the  sacred  should  be  called  for  to  support  the  profane.  W'e 
may  then  retort  the  argument,  and  in  our  turn  ask  the  his- 
torian, and  those  who  have  lately  circulated  his  false  account 
of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  how  they  can  credit  the 
accounts  given  by  Paterculus,  Pliny  the  elder,  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  Seneca,  w^hen  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
.lohn  take  not  the  least  notice  of  them  1  But  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Roman  writers  had  received  information  of 
the  fact  in  question,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  would 
have  considered  it  as  a  natural  occurrence,  being  accustomed 
to  earthquakes  and  darkness  for  whole  days  together,  in 
consequence  of  the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Or,  sup- 
posing that  they  had  believed  it  to  be  a  preternatural  dark- 
ness, would  it  have  been  consistent  with  their  principles  as 
heathens  to  have  mentioned  it]  They  must  jjlainly  have 
foreseen  what  great  advantage  would  have  been  given  to 
Christianity  by  it.  Their  readers  would  naturally  have 
been  led  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  extraordinary- 
person,  at  whose  death  the  laws  of  nature  were  infnngea, 
and  this  inquiry,  as  it  would  have  opened  a  more  complete 
view  of  the  new  dispensation,  must  have  led  to  their  con- 
version. Hence  we  collect  a  very  satisfactory  reason  for 
their  silence.  Supposing  that  they  knew  the  fact,  and  from 
motives  of  policy  su])pressed  it,  their  silence  furnishes  as 
strong  a  proof  of  its  truth,  as  their  express  testimony  could 
possibly  have  done. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  boldly  to  assert,  that 
even  if  this  fact  be  destitute  of  support  from  profane  writers, 
it  is  a  deficiency  which  may  easily  be  dispensed  with.  We 
believe  many  things  upon  the  evidence  of  one  credible  wit- 
ness. But  in  the  case  before  us,  we  have  no  less  than  three, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  fact  was  never  denied,  whose  ve- 
racity is  indisputable,  and  integrity  not  to  be  impeached. 
So  plainly  are  the  characters  of  truth  marked  upon  their 
writings,  that  every  person  of  common  discernment  must  see 
them,  and  he  who  is  not  satisfied  as  to  the  certainty  of  what 
they  relate,  must  give  up  all  pretensions  to  a  sound  judgment, 
and  be  abandoned  to  the  incurable  obstinacy  of  his  own 
forlorn  scepticism.^ 

An  example  taken  from  English  history  will  confirm  and 
illustrate  the  preceding  observations.  No  one  in  our  days, 
who  has  read  the  whole  history  of  the  ponish  plot  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time,  with  any  candour  and  attention,  believes 
it.  The  incf  herence,  and  every  way  incredible  circumstances 
of  the  whole  deposition,  torether  with  tlie  infamous  charac- 
ters of  the  witnesses,  preclude  an  assent.  Yet,  a  circum- 
stance to  this  day  unaccounted  for — the  murder  of  Sir  Ed- 
mundhury  Godfrey — happened  to  give  it  an  air  of  probability. 
Yet  he  would  be  thought  injudicious  to  the  last  degree,  who 
should  thence  be  inclined  to  favour  the  evidence  of  Titus 
Oates.  The  case  before  us  is  opposite,  indeed,  but  parallel. 
Christianity  stands  supported  by  evidences  of  the  most  un- 
exceptionable nature ;  yet  the  circumstance  of  Seneca's  and 
Pliny's  silence  concerning  the  eclipse  or  preternatural  dark- 
ness (admit  it  only  for  argument's  sake)  is  unaccountable. 
'V\\e  evidence  of  the  Gospel  is,  however,  by  no  means 
shaken,  nor  will  be  shaken,  till  it  can  be  proved  that  we 
must  be  able  to  account  for  every  thing  in  an  event,  before 
we  admit  the  testimony  of  the  event  itself. 

In  short,  there  is  no  history  in  the  worl  d  more  certain  and 

'  See  Origen  contr.  Celsam,  lib.  ii.  §  55.  p.  &4. 

»  Kelt's  Baiupton  Lectures,  Notes  and  Authorities,  pp.  xxiv.— xxxii. 
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indubitable  than  that  contained  in  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
which  is  supported  by  the  concurring  testimony, — not  to 
say  of  so  many  men,  but  of  so  many  different  nations,  di- 
vided, indeed,  among  themselves  in  other  particulars,  but  all 
uniting  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  facts  related  in  the  Gos- 

Eels.  And,  therefore,  even  though  the  Christian  institution 
ad  perished  with  the  apostles,  and  there  were  not  in  the 
world  at  this  day  so  much  as  one  Christian,  we  should 
have  the  most  unquestionable  evidence  that  the  persons  and 
actions  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and  attested  by  the  con- 
curring voice  of  all  nations,  really  existed  in  the  country  of 
Judaea  during  the  reign  of  Tiberms,  as  the  & 


evangelists  have 


assured  us. 


§  3.  COLLATERAL  TESTIMONIES  TO  THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  FACTS 
RECORDED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES  FROM  COINS,  MEDALS,  AND 
ANCIENT    MARBLES. 

I.  The  JMosaic  narrative  of  the  deluge  conjirmed  by  the 
Apamean  medal. — II.  Various  Passages  of  Scriptrire  con- 
firmed by  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics. — III.  The  account  of 
Pharaoh-JVecho's  -war  agaijist  the  Jews  C'2  C'hi'o?i.  xxxv. 
20 — 2i.J  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  and  by  an  ancient  Egyp- 
tian tomb  discovered  and  explored  by  J\I.  Helzoni. — IV. 
Acts  xiii.  7.  confirmed  by  a  medal  proviiig  that  Cyprus  was 
at  that  time  under  the  governmeiit  of  a  proconsul. — V.  Acts 
xvi.  11,  12.  confirmed  by  a  coin  of  J[facedonia  Prima, — 
VI.  Acts  xvi.  14.  conjirmed  by  an  inscription. — VII.  Acts 
xvii.  23.  confirmed  by  inscriptions. — VIII.  Acts  xix.  35. 
confirmed  by  a  medal  of  the  city  of  Ephesus. — IX.  The 
Triumphal  Arch  of  Titus,  at  Rome. — Application  of  this 
sort  of  evidence. 

There  remains  yet  one  more  class  of  collateral  testimo- 
nies to  the  credibility  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
which  is  not  less  important  and  decisive  than  the  series  of 
evidence  of  profane  historians  given  in  the  preceding  pages. 
These  testimonies  are  furnished  by  ancient  coins,  mecfals, 
and  inscriptions  on  marbles ;  which  have  survived  the  wreck 
of  time,  and  are  extant  to  this  day.  These  remains  of  an- 
tiquity are  allowed  to  be  among  the  most  important  proofs  of 
ancient  history  in  general ;  and  they  afford  satisfactory  con- 
firmation of  many  particulars  related,  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  we  now  proceed  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  reader. 

I.  The  Mosaic  Narrative  of  the  Deluge 
Is  confirmed  by  a  coin  struck  at  Apamea  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  elder.  On  the  reverse  of  this  medal  is  represented  a  kind 
of  square  chest,  floating  upon  the  waters:  a  man  and  woman 
are  advancing  out  of  it  to  dry  land,  while  two  other  persons 
remain  within.  Above  it  flutters  a  dove,  bearing  an  olive  branch ; 
and  another  bird,  possibly  a  taven,  is  perched  upon  its  roof.  In 
one  of  the  front  panels  of  the  chest  is  the  word  NOE  in  ancient 
Greek  characters.^ 

n.  Various  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  are  confirmed 
by  the  successful  researches  of  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  Salt,  M. 
ChampoUion,  M.  Coquerel,  and  other  eminent  scholars,  in 
deciphering  the  hitherto  illegible  hieroglyphics,  which  are 
still  extant  on  ancient  Egyptian  monuments.  To  adduce  a 
few  instances  out  of  many  which  might  be  offered  : — 

1.  Several  ages  before  the  time  of  Sesostris,  the  shepherd 
kings,  whom  every  circumstance  proves  to  have  been  of  Scythian 
origin,  invaded  and  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  Egypt,  about 
the  year  2082  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham.  The  princes  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (the 
Theban),  whose  chief  was  Thoutniosis  I.,  the  first  sovereign 
after  the  shepherd  kings,  erected  the  most  ancient  edifices  of 
Thebes  and  Egypt.  Thoutmosis  was  adored  as  a  god,  under  the 
name  of  Amenothph,  because  he  had  delivered  Egypt  from  the 
shepherds  ;  the  recollection  of  whose  tyranny  was  odious  to  the 
Egyptians  and  to  the  kings  of  that  dynasty,  to  which  the 
Pharaoh,  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
belongs.     In   Gen.    xlvi.  34.    Joseph   tells   his  brethren    that 

>  Edwards,  on  the  Authority,  <fec.  of  Scripture,  vol.  i.  pp.  400 — 420. 
Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel,  pp.  305,  306. 343. 

3  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  iii.  pp.  46,  47.  8vo.  edit. 
In  the  fifth  volume,  pp.  289—313.  he  has  satisfactorily  vindicated  the 
genuineness  of  the  Apamean  medal.  Seven  or  eight  of  these  medals  are 
known  to  be  extant,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  acknowledged  by  Eckhel, 
the  most  profound  of  all  modej-n  numismatologists.  See  his  Doctrina 
Nummorum  Veterum,  torn.  iii.  pp.  132.  140. 


Every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians.  This 
hatred  of  theirs  against  shepherds  is  confirmed  in  a  very  singu- 
lar manner  by  a  very  ancient  mummy  now  at  Paris,  beneath 
the  buskins  of  both  whose  feet  is  painted  a  shepherd,  bound 
with  cords? 

3.  The  two  first  Pharaohs  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  one  of 
whom  was  contemporary  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  15.),  and  the 
other  with  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36.),  were  both  of  the  Theban 
or  Diospolitan  dynasty.  In  the  arrangements  of  their  court  we 
may  recognise  the  style  and  Egyptian  customs  which  were  re- 
established after  the  expulsion  of  the  shepherd  kings.  In  Exod. 
i.  11.  14.  mention  is  made  of  the  vast  structures,  in  the  building 
of  which  the  Egyptians  imbittered  the  lives  of  the  Israelites 
■with  hard  bondage  ;  and  it  was  precisely  the  sovereigns  of  that 
dynasty,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  the  erection  of  gi- 
gantic monuments.  The  granite  columns  and  apartments  of 
the  palace  at  Karnac,  several  temples  in  Nul)ia,  the  great  sphinx 
of  the  pyramids,  and  the  colossal  obeli.sk  of  St.  John  of  Lateran, 
attest  the  power  of  Thoutmosis  III.  the  Moeris  of  the  Greeks. 
Amenophis  II.  erected  the  colossal  statue  which  attracted  the 
superstitious  curiosity  of  the  Romans.  Ramses  (or  Rameses)  II. 
caused  the  superb  obelisks  at  Luxor  to  be  erected.  M.  Cham- 
poUion read  the  names  of  all  these  sovereigns  on  the  inscrip- 
tions of  monuments.  The  Pharaoh,  under  whose  reign  Moses 
was  born,  was  Ramses  IV.  surnamed  Mei-Amoun,  that  is,  the 
Friend  of  Ammon  ;  who  left  numerous  edifices  built  by  the 
children  of  Israel,  whom  he  so  cruelly  oppressed.  He  caused  the 
vast  palace  of  Medinet-Abou  to  be  erected,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
ple situated  towards  the  southern  gate  of  Karnac.  The  sar- 
cophagus of  this  monarch  is  preserved  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 
This  contemporary  of  Moses  must  have  swayed  the  Egyptian 
sceptre  more  than  forty  years,  since  the  Hebrew  legislator  passed 
forty  years  at  his  court,  and  a  long  time  afterwards,  it  is  said 
that  the  king  of  Egypt  died.  Now,  it  appears  from  Manetho 
(as  quoted  by  Josephus)''  that  this  identical  Ramses  Mei-Amoun 
reigned  sixty-six  years  and  two  months.  Are  not  these  un- 
expected agreements  between  sacred  and  profane  history  evident 
proofs  of  truth  1  Who  then  has  falsified  the  ancient  lists  of 
Egyptian  dynasties,  the  lists  written  on  papyrus,  and  the  ruins 
of  Egypt,  to  make  them  agree  so  well  with  a  few  sentences 
uttered  by  a  Christian,  named  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  18.  et  seq.,) 
and  with  a  few  lines  written  by  a  Jew  named  Moses  1^  Lastly, 
the  Pharaoh,  who  witnessed  the  ten  plagues  inflicted  on  the 
Egyptians,  was  Ramses  V.,  surnamed  Amenophis,  the  last  sove- 
reign of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  the  father  of  Sesostris.  His 
name  is  legible  on  several  parts  of  the  palace  of  Karnac,  which 
was  decorated  by  hiin. 

3.  M.  ChampoUion  has  shown  that  the  proper  names  of  both 
sexes  in  ancient  Egypt  are  almost  always  composed  of  the  names 
of  gods  or  goddesses.  In  Gen.  xli.  45.  we  read  that  Pharaoh  gave 
to  Joseph  in  marriage  "  the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of 
0)1."  (Potipherah  is  constantly  written  Pntiphar  in  the  Coptic 
version  of  the  Scriptures.)  On  is  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun, 
so  termed  by  the  Greeks.  Petephre,  in  Egyptian,  means  that 
■which  belongs  to  ri,  or  the  sun.  M.  ChampoUion  has  de- 
monstrated that  shri  or  ri  denotes  the  sun,  in  the  Egyptian 
language.  Thus  the  hieroglyphic  text  completely  confirms  the 
book  of  Genesis.^ 

4.  In  1  Kings  xi.  40.  we  read  that  Jeroboam  arose  and  fed 
into  Egypt,  unto  Shishak  kitig  of  Egypt ;  and  in  1  Kings  xiv. 
25.  and  2  Chron.xii.  2.,  that,  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Relioboam, 
Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  np  against  Jerusalem.  The  head 
or  chief  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  (the  Bubastite)  is  by 
Manetho  called  Sesonschis  or  Sesonchosis  ;  and  on  one  of  the 
colonnades  which  decorate  the  first  court  of  the  great  temple  (or 
palace,  as  it  has  al.so  been  called)  of  Karnac,  there  are  two  royal 
legends  or  inscriptions,  on  one  of  which  M.  ChampoUion  read, 
in  phonetic  (or  vocal  hieroglyphic)  characters,  the  words, — 
Amon-mai-Sheshonk ;  the  well  beloved  of  Amon  (or  the  sun) 
Sheshonk.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  an- 
cient oriental  languages,  which,  neglecting  the  vowels  as  least 
important,  adhere  only  to  the  skeletons  of  words,  that  is  to  say 
to  the  consonants,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
identity  of  the  Egyptian  name  Sheshonk  with  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  word  ptf-ity  saisaoK  or  sheshok,  and  to  recognise  in  him 


3  Revue  Protestante,  .Tuillet,  1827.  p.  12. 

■•  .losephus  against  Apion,  book  i.  c.  15. 

»  Revue  Prot.  Juillet,  1827.  p.  14.  Coquerel,  Biographie  Sacr6e,  torn.  iii. 
p.  361. 

«  Rev.  Prot.  .Tuillet,  p.  18.  A.  L.  C.  Coquerel,  Lettre  sur  le  Syst6me 
IJieroglyphique  de  M.  ChampoUion,  consid^r6  dans  ses  Rapports  avec 
I'Ecriture  Sainte,  p.  30.    Amsterdam,  1825. 8vo. 
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Pharaoh  who  is  named  Shishak  by  the  sacred  historian."  In  the  I  auEHED  them,  axd 
same  temple  or  palace,  M.  ChampoUion  also  beheld  Scsonchis  laiigk  citt  of  Sinr 
dragging  at  the  feet  of  the  Thebau  Trinity  (Amon,  Mouth,  and 
Kons)  the  chiefs  of  more  than  thirty  conquered  nations,  among 
whom  he  found  written  in  Utters  at  full  length  ioudaiimalkk, 
the  king  of  Jtulalt,  or  of  the  Jews?  It  is  further  worthy  of  re- 
mark thattlic  dates  read  by  this  accomplished  antiquary  arc  ex- 
pressed precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we  read  in  the  Bible  ; — 
Jn  the  ftflh  tjiuir,  on  the  ffth  diuj  of  the  month,  &c.  This 
similitudit  of  phraseology  is  very  striking.^ 

5.  Lastly,  in  2  Kings  xix.  9.  and  Isa.  xxxvii.  9.  we  read  that 
the  king  of  Assyria  heard  tidings  of  Tirhaka,  king  of  Ethi- 
opia ;  who  is  most  probably  the  Pliaraoh  mentioned  in  Isa. 
xxxvi.  6.  The  liierogiypliic  name  Tarak,  the  Turacns  of  the 
Greeks  (the  third  king  of  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  of  Manetho, 
who  terms  him  an  Ethiopian),  was  read  by  M.  ChampoUion  on 
many  monuments  ;  and  Mr.  Salt,  without  any  intercourse  with 
him,  having  observed  that  the  Egyptians  wrote  the  names  of 
their  Greek  sovereigns  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Roman  emperors,  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of 
inquiring  whether  they  might  not  have  followed  the  same  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  the  inscriptions  of  the  Ethiopian  monarchs 
who  i)recedcd  those  two  dynasties.  His  researches  were  crowned 
with  success  ;  and  he  discovered  in  phonetic  characters  the  name 
TiUAKA,  in  two  places  on  an  inscription  from  behind  a  small 
propyla;on  or  portico  at  Medinct-Abou,  and  in  two  other  in- 
scriptions from  Birkcl  in  Ethiopia.  This  Tiraka  or  Tirhaka, 
therefore,  is  the  king  of  Ethiojjia  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
as  having  come  ottt  to  fight  against  Sennacherib  king  of  As- 
syria.' 

III.  The  account  of  the  War,  carried  on  by  Pharaoh- 
Necho  against  the  .Tews  and  Babylonians  (which  is  re- 
lated in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles),  is  coiilirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Greek  historian  Herodotus,  and  especially 
by  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  late  enterprising  traveller, 
M.  Belzoni,  among  the  tombs  of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns. 
The  following  is  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  historian,  in 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  20—24. 

After  all  this,  tvhen  Josiah  had  prepared  the  temple,  JVecho, 
king  of  Egijpt,  came  up  to  fight  against  Charchemish,  by 
Euphrates :  and  Josiah  -went  out  against  him.  But  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  him,  saying.  What  have  I  to  do  -with  thee,  thou 
king  of  Judah  ?  I  come  not  against  thee  this  day,  but  against 
the  house  -wherewith  I  have  war ;  for  God  commanded  me  to 
make  haste ;  forbear  4hee  from  meddling  with  God,  who  is 
•with  me,  that  he  destroy  thee  not,  JVevertheless  Josiah  would 
not  turji  his  face  from  him,  but  disguised  himself,  that  he 
might  fight  with  him,  and  hearkened  not  unto  the  words  of 
JVecho  from  the  mouth  of  God,  and  came  to  fight  in  the  valley 
of  JMegiddo.  And  the  archers  shot  at  king  Josiah  ;  and  the 
king  said  to  his  servants.  Have  me  away,  for  I  am  sore 
■wounded.  Jlis  servants  therefore  took  him  out  of  that  chariot, 
and  put  him  in  the  second  chariot  that  he  had ;  and  they 
brought  him  to  Jerusalem  and  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  one 
of  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers.  And  all  Judah  and  Jerusa- 
lem mowned  for  Josiah.  And  again  in  xxxvi.  1 — 4.  Then  the 
people  of  the  land  took  Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  made 
him  king  in  his  father's  stead  in  Jerusalem ;  Jehoahaz  was 
twenty-and-three  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he 
reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem.  And  the  king  of  Egypt 
put  him  down  at  Jerusalem,  and  condemned  the  land  in  an 
hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  a  talent  of  gold.  And  the  king 
of  Egypt  made  Eliakim  his  brother  king  over  Judah  and  Jeru- 
aalem,  and  turned  his  name  to  Jehoiakim.  And  Necho  took 
Jehoahaz  his  brother,  axd  carried  him  into  Egtpt. 

These  passages  prove  the  power  and  conquests  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho  ;  and  if  we  turn  to  Herodotus  we  shall  find  a  wonderful 
agreement  with  many  of  the  particulars.  JVow  J^ecos  was  the 
son  of  Psammeticus,  and  reigned  over  Egypt  ;  it  was  he  who 
began  the  canals,  &c.  and  he  employed  himself  in  warlike 
pursuits,  building  galleys,  both  on  the  Mediterranean  and  on 
the  Red  Sea,  the  traces  of  his  dock-yards  still  existing  ;  and 
these  he   used  when  he  had  occasion  for  them.      And  Necos 

JOINED   BA-PTLE  WITH  THE  SrRIANS  IN    MagDOLUS,  AND    CON- 

«  M.  ChampoUion  has  engraved  this  royal  legend  in  his  Precis  du  Sys- 
t^ine  Ilicroglyphique  des  anciens  Egyptiens.     Planches,   et  explication 
'   (Paris,  1824.  Svo.),  Plate,  No.  116,  and  description,  pp.  12,  13. 

«  ChampoUion,  Septiome  Lettre,  p.  35. 

»  Coquerel,  Biographic  Sacre6,  torn.  iv.  p.  221.  Lettre,  p.  30.  Rev.  Prot. 
p.  18.  Grci)po,  E.siJai  sur  le  SvstOme  Hierolgyphique  de  M.  ChampoUion  le 
Jeune,  pp.  171,  172.    Paris,  1^29. 

*  Sail's  Essay  on  Dr.  Young's  and  M.  ChampoUion's  Phonetic  System  of 
Antiquities,  pp.  29—31.  70.    Revue  Protestanle,  JuiUet,  1S27.  p.  19. 
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AFTER  THE  BATTLE  HE  TOOK  CaDTTIS,  A 

A.  And  having  reigned  in  the  whole  six- 
teen years,  he  died,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Psammis.^ 
The  historian,  who  was  better  ac(iuaintcd  with  Egypt  than  with 
Judffia,  ha-s  here  put  Magdolus,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  for 
JMegiddo,  a  city  of  Judsca,  and  has  further  confounded  the  He- 
brews with  the  Syrians.  Cadytis  is  again  mentioned  by  Hero 
dotus,''  as  "  belonging  to  the  Syrians  ofPAht,sTi7iE,"  and  "as  a 
city  not  less  than  Sardes ;"  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
intended  Jerusalem.  "  Here  KoJuti;  is  evidently  taken  from  the 
Syriac  Kadutha  signifying  '  the  Holy,'  from  the  Hebrew  nsynp 
(K«Di;sn«ii),  which  is  found  in.scribed  on  ancient  Jewish  shekels 
in  the  Samaritan  character ;  in  modern  Hebrew  characters,  thus, 
n^!'■I^p  n  D^'Jtt'n^  (JeRcsaLEM  h«-k«i)ush«h),  Jerusalem  the 
Holy  ;"''  the  historian  affixing  a  Greek  termination,  and  calling 
the  metropolis  of  Palestine  Cadytis. 

We  now  come  to  the  researches  of  M.  Belzoni  in  the  tomb  of 
Psammethis  or  Psammis,  the  son  of  Pharaoh-Necho. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  apartments  of  this  venerable  monu- 
ment of  ancient  art,  there  is  a  sculptured  group  describing  the 
march  of  a  military  and  trium[ihal  procession  with  three  ditFur- 
ent  sets  of  prisoners,  who  are  evidently  Jews,  Ethiopians,  and 
Persians.  The  procession  begins  with  four  red  men  with  white 
kirtles  followed  by  a  hawk-headed  divinity  :  these  are  Egyptians 
apparently  released  from  captivity,  and  returning  home  under 
the  protection  of  the  national  deity.  Then  follow  four  white 
men  in  striped  and  fringed  kirtles,  with  black  beards,  and  with  a 
simple  white  fillet  round  their  black  hair ;  these  are  obviously 
Jews,  and  might  be  taken  for  the  portraits  of  those  who,  at  this 
day,  walk  the  streets  of  London.  After  them  come  three 
white  men  with  smaller  beards  and  curled  whiskers,  with  double- 
spreading  plumes  on  their  heads,  tattooed,  and  wearing  robes  or 
mantles  spotted  Uke  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  ;  these  are  Persians 
or  Chalda;ans.  Lastly  come  four  negroes  with  large  circular 
ear-rings,  and  white  petticoats  supported  by  a  belt  over  the 
shoulder  ;  these  arc  Ethiopians.8 

Among  the  hieroglypliics  contained  in  M.  Belzoni's  drawings 
of  this  tomb,  the  late  Dr.  Young,  who  was  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  his  successful  researches  in  archaeology,  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  names  of  Psammis,  and  of  J\'ichao  (the  JVccho 

<■  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  159.  vol.  i.  p.  168.  edit.  Oxon.  1809.  Rennelfs 
Geography  of  Ilerodotus  explained,  p.  245. 

«  Ibid.  hb.  iii.  c.  5.  vol.  i.  p.  179. 

■>  Dr.  Hale's  Sacred  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  425.  (second  edition) ;  Bp.  Wal- 
ton's Biblia  Polyglotta,  torn.  i.  Apparatus  de  Siclorum  Fonnis,  pp.  30.38. 
Dr.  Prideaux— having  referred  to  Herodotus's  account  of  Pharaoh-Ne- 
cho's  expedition,  and  capture  of  Kx  Juti,-,  or  Cadytis,  and  also  to  the  histo- 
rian's concise  description  of  it— says,  "By  which  descripUon  this  Cadytis 
could  be  none  other  tlian  Jerusalem.  For  that  it  is  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Palestine,  and  there  was  then  no  other  city  in  those  parts  which 
could  be  equalled  to  Sardls  but  that  only  ;  and  it  is  certain  from  Scripture 
that  alter  this  battle  Necho  did  take  Jerusalem  ;  for  he  was  there  when  he 
made  Jehoiakim  king.  There  is,  I  confess,  no  mention  of  this  name  either 
in  theScrijilures  or  Josephus.  But  that  it  was,  however,  called  so  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  by  tlie  Syrians  and  Arabians,  doth  appear  from  thi.9, 
that  it  is  called  by  them  and  all  the  eastern  nations  by  no  other  name  but 
one  of  the  same  original,  and  the  same  signification,  even  to  this  day.  For 
Jerusalem  is  a  name  now  altogether  as  strange  to  them  as  Cadytis  is  to  us. 
They  all  call  it  by  the  name  At-KuJs,  which  signifies  the  same  tliat  Cadytis 
doth,  that  is,  Holi/  :  for  from  the  time  that  Solomon  built  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  it  was  thereby  made  to  all  Israel  the  common  place  of  their  re- 
ligious worship,  this  epithet  of  the  Holy  was  commonly  given  unto  it.  And 
therefore  we  find  it  thenceforth  called  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  Air  Hak-kudesh,  that  is,  the  City  of  Holiness  or  the  Holy  City 
(Nell.  xi.  I.  18.  Isa.  xlviii.  2.  Iii.  1.  Dan.  ix.  2t.);  and  so  also  in  several 
places  of  the  NewTestament.  And  this  same  title  they  give  it  in  their 
coins.  For  the  inscription  of  their  shekels  (many  of  which  are  still  ex- 
tant) was  Jerusalem  Kedtishah,  that  is,  Jerusalem  the  Holy  ;  and  this  coin 
going  current  among  the  neighboring  nations,  especially  after  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity  had  made  a  dispersion  of  that  people  over  all  the  East,  it 
carried  this  name  with  them,  and  they  from  thence  called  this  city  by  both 
names,  Jerusalem  Kedushah,  and  at  length,  for  shortness'  sake,  Kedushah 
only,  and  the  Syrians  (who  in  their  dialect  usually  turned  the  Hebrew  sh 
into  lit)  Kedatha.  And  the  Syriac,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  bemg  the 
only  language  that  was  then  spoken  in  Palestine  (the  Hebrew  having  no 
more  been  used  there  or  any  where  else,  as  a  vulgar  language,  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity),  he  found  it  when  he  travelled  through  that  country 
to  be  called  there,  i'n  the  Syriac  dialect,  Keduiha,  from  whence,  by  giving 
it  aGreek  termination,  he  made-it  in  the  Greek  language  XxJunt  or  Cadytis 
in  his  history,  which  he  wrote  about  the  time  that  Nehemiah  ended  his 
twelve  years' government  at  Jerusalem.  And  for  the  same  reason,  that  it 
was  called  Kedusha  or  Kedutha  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  Arabs  in  their 
language  called  it  Bait  AlmuMes,  that  is,  the  Holy  Buildings,  or  the  Holy 
City,  and  otten  with  another  adjective  of  the  same  root  and  the  same  signi- 
fication. Bail  AlAuds,  and  at  length  simply  A'hids,  that  is,  the  Holy,  by 
which  name  it  is  now  called  by  the  Turks,  Arabs,  and  all  other  nations  of 
the  Mahometan  religion  in  those  parts."  (Prideaux's  Connection  of  the 
History  of  tlie  Old  and  NewTestament,  sub  anno  610.  vol.  i.  pp.  80,  81. 
ninth  edition,  1725.) 

9  See  M.  Belzoni's  "  Narrativp  of  the  Operations  and  recent  Discoveries 
within  the  Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Excavations  in  Egypt  and  Nu- 
bia," &c  pp!  212,  243.  (tto.  Ix)ndon,  1820);  and  also  Nos.  4, 5,  and  6,  of  his  folio 
Atlas  of  Plates  illustrative  of  his  Researches.  The  subjectsjsf  these 
plates  were  also  exhibited  in  the  very  interesting  model  of  the  Egyplizm 
tomb,  exhibited  by  M.  Belzoni,  in  1821—22. 
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CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES  CONFIRMED 


[Chap.  Ill 


of  the  Scriptures  and  J\''ecos  of  Herodotus).'  And  M.  Cham- 
pollion,  jun.  who  read  the  name  of  this  prince  on  several  statutes, 
subsequently  ascertained  that  he  was  Pharaoh-Necho  II.  the 
sixth  king  of  the  twenty -sixth  dynasty  .2 

IV.  Acts  xiii.  7.  is  confirmed  by  a  coin,  proving  that  the 
island  of  Cyprus  was  at  that  time  under  the  government  of 
a  proconsul. 

In  the  passage  referred  to,  the  evangelist  Luke,  relating  the 
transactions  of  Paul  in  Cyprus,  gives  to  Sergius  Pauius,  the 
Roman  governor  of  that  island,  the  Greek  title  of  Avdv7ra.roc, 
which  was  applied  only  to  those  governors  of  provinces  who 
were  invested  with  j!))-oco7is/(Zar  dignity.  "And  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  Cyprus  was  not  a  province  of  this  description,  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  the  title  given  to  Sergius  Pauius  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  was  a  title  that  did  not  properly  belong  to  him. 
A  passage  indeed  has  been  quoted  from  Dion  Cassius,-^  who, 
speaking  of  the  governors  of  Cyprus,  and  some  other  Roman 
provinces,  applies  to  them  the  same  title  which  is  applied  to 
Sergius  Pauius.  But  as  Dion  Cassius  is  speaking  of  several 
Roman  provinces  at  the  same  time,  one  of  which  was  certainly 
governed  by  a  proconsul,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  he  used  one  term  for  all  of  them,  whether  it  applied 
to  all  of  them  or  not.  That  Cyprus,  however,  ought  not  to  be 
excepted,  and  that  the  title  which  he  employed,  as  well  as  St. 
Luke,  really  did  belong  to  the  Roman  governors  of  Cyprus,  ap- 
pears from  the  inscription  on  a  coin  belonging  to  Cyprus  itself, 
and  struck  in  the  very  age  in  which  Sergius  Pauius  was  governor 
of  that  island.  It  was  struck  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Caesar, 
whose  head  and  name  are  on  the  face  of  it ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  Caesar  St.  Paul  visited  Cyprus.  It  was  a  coin  be- 
longing to  the  people  of  that  island,  as  appears  from  the  word 
KrnPinN  on  the  reverse  ;  and,  though  not  struck  while  Sergius 
Pauius  himself  was  governor,  it  was  struck,  as  appears  from  the 
inscription  on  the  reverse,  in  the  time  of  Proclus,  who  was  next 
to  Sergius  Pauius  in  the  government  of  that  island.  And  on 
this  coin  the  same  title,  AN0TnATO2,  is  given  to  Proclus,  which 
is  given  by  St.  Luke  to  Sergius  Pauius."^  That  Cyprus  was  a 
proconsulate  is  also  evident  from  an  ancient  inscription,  of  Cali- 
gula's reign  (the  predecessor  of  Claudius),  in  which  Aquilius 
Scaura  is  called  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus.^ 

V.  In  Acts  xvi.  11,  12.  Luke  says, — "  TVe  came to 

Phiitppi,  which  is  the  chief  of  that  part  of  Macedonia,  and  a 
colony.''^  This  passage,  which  has  greatly  exercised  the  in- 
genuity of  critics  and  commentators,  may,  more  correctly, 
be  thus  rendered  : — Philippi,  a  city  of  the  first  part  of  Mace- 
donia, or  of  Macedonia  Prima. 

This  is  an  instance  of  minute  accuracy,  which  shows  that  the 
author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  actually  lived  and  wrote  at 
that  time.  The  province  of  Macedonia,  it  is  well  known,  had 
undergone  various  changes,  and  had  been  divided  into  various 
portions,  and  particularly  four,  while  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. There  are  extant  many  medals  of  the  first  province,  or 
J^Iacedonia  Prima,  mostly  of  silver,  with  the  inscription 
MAKEaONQN  npnTH2,  or,  the  first  part  of  Macedonia,  which 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  Luke,  and  at  the  same  time  show  his 
attention  to  the  minutest  particulars.^  It  is  further  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  historian  terms  Philippi  a  colony.  By  using 
the  term  x.o>Mvist.  (which  was  originally  a  Latin  word,  colonia), 
instead  of  the  corresponding  Greek  word  oLTrotiud.,  he  plainly  inti- 
mates that  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  which  the  twenty-first  verse 
certainly  proves  it  to  have  been.  And  though  the  critics  were 
for  a  long  time  puzzled  to  find  any  express  mention  of  it  as 
such,  yet  some  coins  have  been  discovered,  in  which  it  is  recorded 

«  See  the  Aflas  of  Engravings  to  Belzoni's  travels,  plates  1  to  5. 

«  Greppo,  Essai,  p.  185.  Chanipollion,  Apercu  des  Resultats  Historiques, 
p.  13. 

3  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  54.  p.  523.  ed.  Hanovig;,  1600. 

<  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  8.3,  86.  An  engraving  of  the  above- 
noticed  coin  may  be  seen  in  Havercamp's  edition  of  the  Tliesaurus  Morel- 
lianus,  in  the  plate  belonging  to  p.  106. 

'  Gruteri  Corpus  Inscriptionum,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  ccclx.  no.  3.  edit. 
Gr;evii.  Amst.  1707.  • 

c  Of  this  medal  there  are  engravings  in  the  fragments  annexed  to  Cal- 
met's  Dictionary,  no.  cclxxiii.  plate  i.  no.  6.  and  in  Taylor's  Geographical 
Inde.x  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  article  Macedonia,  plate  no.  7.  In  no.  8.  of 
the  same  plate  is  a  medal  of  the  second  Macedonia,  or  Macedonia  Secunda. 
There  is  no  medal  published  of  tlie  third  Macedonia,  but  one  of  the  fourth 
Macedonia  has  been  engraved  by  WIelhamer,  in  his  Animadversioties  in 
Nummos,  &c.  p.  44.  no.  11.  Vienna,  1738.  They  have  been  described  by 
Eckhel  (Doctrina  Numm.  Vet.  torn.  ii.  p.  64),  Raschie  (Lexicon  Rei  Num- 
rnana?,tom.  iii.  col.  39-^1.),  and  Mionnet.  (Description  de  M6dailles  An- 
tiques, torn.  1.  pp.  456,  457.)  Mr.  Combe  has  described  seven  of  Macedo- 
nia Prima  m  his  "  Numuiorum  Veterum  Populorum  et  XJrbiuni  qui  in 
Museo  Guhelmi  Hunter  asservantur,  Descriptio,"  p.  179.  No  coins  of 
Macedonia  Tertia  have  yet  been  discovered. 


under  this  character,  particularly  one,  which  explicitly  states  that 
Julius  CsBsar  himself  bestowed  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  a 
colony  on  the  city  of  Philippi,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed 
and  augmented  by  Augustus.  This  medal  corroborates  the 
character  given  to  the  city  by  Luke,  and  proves  that  it  had  been 
a  colony  for  many  years,  though  no  author  or  historian  but  him- 
self, whose  writings  have  reached  us,  has  mentioned  it  under 
that  character.' 

VI.  In  Acts  xvi.  14.  we  read  that  Lydia,  a  dealer  in  purple 
from  Thyatira,  had  settled  at  Philippi, 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  ruins  of  Thyatira,  there 
is  an  inscription  extant,  which  was  originally  made  by  the  cor- 
poration of  dyers  (it  concludes  with  the  words  Ol  BA*Ej2, — the 
dyers),  in  honour  of  Antonius  Claudius  Alphenus,  a  disthj- 
guishcd  man  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla.s  Hence  we  learn  that 
the  art  and  trade  of  dying  purple  were  carried  on  in  that  city. 

VII.  In  Acts  xvii.  23.  Paul  tells  the  Athenians  that,  as  he 
passed  through  their  city  and  beheld  the  objects  of  their 
worship,  he  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  TO  THE 
UNKNOWN  GOD  (AFNasTn  eEa). 

No  altar  with  this  inscription  has  come  down  to  our  times ; 
but  we  know,  from  the  express  testimony  of  Lucian,  that  there 
was  s7/c/t  an  i7iscri/jtio7i  at  Athens.  And  the  occasion  of  this 
altar  being  erected,  in  common  with  many  others  bearing  the 
same  inscription,  is  thus  related  by  Diogenes  Laertius  : — The 
Athenians,  being  afflicted  with  a  pestilence,  invited  Epimenides 
to  lustrate  their  city.  The  method  adopted  by  him  was,  to  carry 
.several  sheep  to  the  Areopagus  ;  whence  they  were  left  to  wan- 
der as  they  pleased,  under  the  observation  of  persons  sent  to 
attend  them.  As  each  sheep  lay  down,  it  was  sacrificed  on  the 
spot  to  the  propitious  God.  By  this  ceremony,  it  is  said,  the 
city  was  relieved  ;  but,  as  it  was  still  unknown  what  deity  was 
propitious,  an  altar  was  erected  to  the  untcnoiun  God  on  every 
spot  where  a  sheep  had  been  sacrificed.^ 

On  the  architrave  of  a  Doric  portico  at  Athens,  which  was 
standing  when  that  city  was  visited  about  sixty  years  since  by 
Dr.  Chandler  and  Mr.  Stuart  (the  latter  of  whom  has  given  an 
engraving  of  the  portal),  is  a  Greek  inscription  to  the  following 
purport : — ",  The  people"  [of  Athens  have  erected  this  fabric] 
"with  the  donations  to  Minerva  Archegetia"  [or  the  Conductress] 
"  by  the  god  Cains  Julius  Caesar  and  his  son  the  god  Augustus, 
when  Nicias  was  archon." 

Over  the  middle  of  the  pediment  was  a  statue  of  Lucius 
Caesar,  with  this  inscription  : — "  The  people"  [honour]  "  Lucius 
Caesar,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Augustus  Cxsar,  the  son  of  the 
god." 

There  was  also  a  statue  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
and  the  mother  of  Lucius,  thus  inscribed  : — "  The  Senate  of 
the  Areopagus  and  the  Senate  of  the  Six  Hundred"  [dedicate 
this  statue  to]  "  the  goddess  Julia,  Augusta,  Providence." 

These  public  memorials  supply  an  additional  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  Paul's  observations  on  the  Athenians,  that  they 
were  too  much  addicted  to  the  adoption  of  objects  for  worship  and 
devotion.  They  were  not,  indeed,  singular  in  worshipping  the 
reigning  emperor;  but  flattery  could  not  be  carried  higher  than 
to  characterize  his  descendants  as  deities,  and  one  of  them  (who 
was  most  infamous  for  her  profligacy)  as  no  Jess  a  deity  than 
Providence  itself.'o 

VIII.  In  Acts  xix.  35.  the  Tpi/jifAx.'rej;,  recorder,  chancellor, 
or  town-clerk  of  Ephesus, — in  order  to  quell  the  tumult 
which  had  been  raised  there  by  Demetrius  and  his  work- 
men, who  gained  their  livelihood  by  making  silver  shrines  , 
or  models  of  the  temple  of  Diana  in  that  city, — says  to  the 
Ephesians,  TVhat  man  is  there  that  ktioweth  not  how  that  the 
city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of  the  great  goddess 
Diana  ? 

The  original  word,  NEHKOPON,  is  very  emphatic,  and  pro- 
perly signifies  a  person  dedicated  to  the  service  of  some  god  or 
goddess,  whose  peculiar  office  it  was  to  attend  the  temple  and 
see  that  it  was  kept  clean ;  that,  at  the  proper  seasons,  it  was 
beautified  and  adorned  ;  and  that  nothing  necessary  to  '  the 
splendour  of  his  or  her  worship  was  at  any  time  wanting. 

■<  Spanheim,  Do  Usu  et  Prsestantia  Numismatum,  dissert,  ii.  pp.  105, 
106.    Fi-agmentstoCalmet,  no.  cclxxiii.  plate  i.  no.  5. 

8  Sir  George  Wheeler  has  given  the  entire  inscription  in  his  Journey 
info  Greece,  book  iii.  p.  2.33.  (Lond.  1672);  and  his  companion.  Dr.  Spon, 
has  given  the  same  inscription,  illustrated  with  philological  notes,  in  his 
Miscellanea  Erudita;  Antiqiiitatis,  pp.112,  11-3. 

9  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  Epimonide,  1.  i.  c.  10.  §3.  (torn.  i.  pp.  117—119. 
ed.  Longolii.) 

<■"  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  pp.  101, 105.  Taylor's  Geographical 
Index  to  the  Bible,  arUcle  Athens. 


Sect.  II.   §  3.] 
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Originally,  indeed,  this  word  signified  nothing  more  than  a 
sweeper  of"  the  temjile,  and  answered  nearly  to  our  sacristan, 
or,  perhaps,  chuic/nvtivdrn  :  in  proeess  of  time  llie  care  of  the 
temple  was  intrusted  lo  this  person,  and  at  length  the  NKl.K01>0J, 
or  JW'okovoi,  became  persons  of  great  consequence,  and  were 
those  who  ort'ered  sacrifices  for  the  life  of  the  emperor.  Whole 
cities  took  this  appellation,'  and  Ephesus  had  this  jirerogative 
above  the  other  cities  in  Asia  Minor  ;  though  some  of  them,  as 
Smyrna,  Laodicea,  and  Pergamus,  disputed  the  primacy  with 
her.  There  arc  extant,  in  various  cabinets,  numerous  medals,  in 
which  the  appellation  of  NhiiKOPOi  is  given  to  the  city  of 
Ephesus  in  particular,  with  the  several  inscrijjtions  of  E'^h^l^:N 
NEnKOPfiN,  B  and  A12  NKaKOP.ON,  f  or  IPliand  A  or  TKiPA- 
KI2;  NKQKOP.'iN  ;  intimating  that  the  Ephesians  had  borne  the 
oflice  of  Ne.  koroi  to  the  temples  erected  in  honour  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  for  ihcjirst,  second,  third, 'AnA  fourth  times.  Of 
the  medals  referred  to,  a  catalogue  has  been  given  by  M.  Rasche, 
to  whose  learned  work  the  reader  is  referreil.-  Not  to  multijily 
unnecessary  examples, — in  the  valuable  cabinet  of  the  British 
Muscuui  there  is  a  rare  bronze  medal  of  the  emperor  Caracalla, 
whose  head  is  on  the  obverse ;  and  on  the  reverse,  of  which  the 
lollowing  is  an  accurate  representation, 


there  are  four  temples  ;  the  uppermost  of  which  (on  the  left 
hand)  is  the  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  whose  figure  ap- 
pears in  the  centre.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  temple  of  ^Esculapius  ; 
and  the  two  other  temples,  beneath,  are  those  of  Geta  and  Cara- 
calla. The  inscription  npriTfiS  ACIAC  E*ECinN  A.  NEQK. 
intimates  that  the  Ephesians,  the  chief  [people  or  citizens]  of 
Asia,  had  for  the  fourth  time  been  Ne.  koroi  in  honour  of  those 
emperors.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  coincidence  furnished  by 
this  medal  (even  if  there  were  no  others  extant),  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  in  which 
the  coincidence  is  found.  Besides  the  testimony  furnished  by  this 
modal  (which  has  never  before  been  engraved),  there  is  extant  at 
Ephesus  an  ancient  Greek  inscription,  on  a  slab  of  white  marble, 
which  not  only  confirms  the  general  history  related  in  Acts  xix., 
but  even  approaches  to  several  sentiments  and  phrases  which  oc- 
cur in  that  chapter.^ 

IX.  Lastly,  the  triumphal  arch  erected  at  Rome  by  the 
senate  and  Roman  people  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Titus, 
(which  structure  is  still  subsisting,  though  greatly  damaged 
by  the  ravages  of  time),  is  an  undeniable  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  the  nistoric  accounts,  which  describe  the  dissolution 
of  the  Jewish  state  and  government,  and  also  relate  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem.     This  edifice  likewise  corroborates  the 

I  Philip  Riibeniiis  has  written  a  learnod  Diatribe  fie  UrbibusNVocoris, 
which  the  reader  will  liiid  in  Grocvius's  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Romana- 
rum.  toni.  xi.  pp.  1350—1305. 

»  Rasche,  Lexicon  Rei  Nummaria;,  vol.  ii.  columns 650 — GC2.  666—670. 

»  The  following  is  Dr.  Chandler's  translation  of  it: — "To  the  Kphesian 
Diana.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  notorious  that,  not  only  among  the  Ephesians,  but 
also  every  where  among  the  Greek  nations,  temples  are  consecrated  to  her, 
and  sacred  portions;  and  that  she  is  set  up,  and  has  an  altar  dedicated  to 
her,  on  account  of  her  plain  manifestations  of  herself :  and  that,  besides  the 
creaiest  token  of  the  veneration  paid  her,  a  month  is  called  after  her  name; 
by  us  Artemision,  by  the  Macedonians  and  other  Greek  nations,  and  in  their 
cUies,  Artemision  ;  in  which  general  assemblies  and  Hieromenia  are  ce- 
lr*brated,  but  not  in  the  holy  city,  the  nurse  of  its  own,  the  Ephesian  god- 
dess :— liie  people  of  Ephesus  deeming  it  proper,  that  the  whole  month 
■    I! i-d  by  her  name  be  sacred  anil  set  apart  to  the  soddess,  have  deterniin- 

1  liy  this  decree,  that  the  observation  ofit  by  them  be  altered.  Tlierefore 
1  IS  enacted,  that  in  the  whole  month  Artemision  the  days  be  holy,  and 
that  nothing  be  attended  to  on  them,  but  the  yearly  feastings,  and  the  Arte- 
misiac  Pafl«gyris,  and  the  Hieromenia ;  the  entire  month  being  sacred  lo 
the  goddess  ;  for,  from  this  improvement  in  her  worship,  our  city  shall  re- 
ceive additional  lustre,  and  be  permanent  in  its  prosperity  for  ever."  The 
person  who  obtained  this  decree  appointed  games  for  the  month,  aug- 
mented the  prizes  of  the  contenders,  and  erected  statues  of  those  who  con- 
quered. His  name  is  not  preserved,  but  he  was  probably  a  Roman,  as  his 
kinsman,  who  provided  this  record,  was  named  Lucijjs  Phrenius  Faustus. 
The  feast  of  Diana  was  resorted  to  yearly  by  the  lonians,  with  their  families. 
Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  134.  The  original  Greek  inscrip- 
tibn  Is  printed  in  Dr.  C.'s  Inscriptiones  Antiqie,  p.  13.  no.  xxrri. 


description  of  certain  vessels  used  by  tlie  Jevis  in  their  rcli 
gious  worship,  which  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
lliis  arcli  are  still  distinctly  to  be  seen  the  golden  candle- 
stick, the  table  of  shewhnad,  with  a  cup  upon  it,  and  the 
trumpets  wiiieh  were  used  to  proclaim  the  year  of  Jubilee. 
Representations  of  these  are  given  in  the  second  volume  of  this 
work.''  • 

Further,  there  are  extant  numerous  medals  of  Judaea  van- 
(piisluul,  struck  by  order  of  the  Roman  general  Titus  (who 
was  al'terwards  emperor),  in  order  to  commemorate  the  con- 
quest of  Juda;a  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  state  and 
polity.  On.the  following  representation  of  the  reverse  of  ono 
of  these  (which  is  engraved  from  the  original  medal,  pre 
served  in  the  cabinet  of  the  British  Museum), 


the  conquered  country  appears  as  a  desolate  female  sitting 
under  a  tree.  It  affords  an  extraordinary  fulfilment  of  Isa- 
iah's prediction,  delivered  at  least  eigid  hundred  years  before 
— "  She  being  dexalaie  shall  sit  uprm  the  ground'  (iii.  26.) — 
as  well  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  Lamentations  of  Je- 
remiah (i.  1.)  : — '■'■  Tluw  doth  the  city  sir  solitary,  that  was 
/(///  of  people  !  How  is  she  become  as  a  widow  !  she  thai  was 
great  among  the  nations,  princess  among  the  provinces,  haw  ia 
she  become  tributary .'" 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  adduce  numerous  addi- 
tional testimonies  from  medals  and  inscriptions,  which  have 
been  collected  and  described  by  various  learned  modern  tra- 
vellers, who  have  explored  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  but  the 
length  to  which  this  chapter  has  already  unavoidably  extend- 
ed forbids  the  production  of  further  evidences  of  this  kind. — 
Stronger  testimonies  than  these  it  is  impossible  to  bring  for 
the  credibility  of  any  fact  recorded  in  history,  even  of  the  im- 
portant transactions  which  have  taken  place  in  our  own  days 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  which  the  British  nation 
has  been  a  party.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, it  has  lately  been  affirmed  that  the  facts  related  in  the 
scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  never  happened  ;  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  mythological  character,*  and  that  the  four  Gos- 
pels are  mere  fabrications  and  romances.  With  as  much  truth 

*  See  the  Vignettes  in  Vol.  II.  Part  III.  Chap  I.  Sect.  II.  Tlie  best  en- 
gravings of  the  arch  of  Titus  are  to  be  found  in  Hadrian  Reland's  treatise. 
De  SpoliisTempli  Hicrosolymitani,  in  Arcu  Tiliane  Roma?  conspicuis.  Ul- 
trajecti,  1716. 8vo.  Tolerably  well  executed  copies  of  Reland's  plates  may  be 
seen  in  Schulze's  Compendium  .\rcha!olo2ia;  Hebraic.T.tab.  i.  ii.  iii.  p.  viii. — 
X.  Dresda?,  1793,  8vo.  andaUoin  the  Fragments  annexed  to  Calmct's  Diction- 
ary, no.  cciii.  pp.  14 — 17.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  also  said  to  be 
commemorated  by  an  ancient  inscription  lo  the  honour  of  Titus,  who,  by  his 
father's  directions  and  counsels,had  subdued  the  Jewish  nation, and  destroy- 
ed Jerusalem,  which  had  never  been  destroyed  by  any  princes  or  people 
before.  This  assertion,  however,  is  contrary  to  historical  truth;  for  Pom- 
pey  had  conquered  the  Holy  City.  The  following  is  the  inscription  alluded 
to  — 

DIP.  TITO.  c.f.sarI.  dIvT.vf.spasianI.  f. 

VESPASIANO.    AIG.  PONTIKI'I.   MAXIMO. 

TRIB.  POT.  X.  IMP.  XVII.  CO.S.  VIU.  P.  P. 

PRINCIPI.  SLC    S.  P.  ft.  R. 

QUOD.  PR.ECEPTIS.  PaTRIS.  CONSILlsftUE.  ET. 

at;spicIs.  oente.m.  jid.t-.orim  domtit.  et. 
urbem.  hlkro.<oi.v.mam  o.mmbis.  ante  se. 

DUCIBVS.  RECIBI  S.  r;i;NTir.l  >(il  E.  AT  T.  riUSTRA. 
PETITAM.  AUT.  O.MNINO.  INTENTAT.UI.  DELEVIT. 
It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  some  doubts  have  been  entertained 
concerning  the  genuineness  of  this  inscription.  The  diligent  antiquary, 
Gruter  (from  whom  we  have  cojiied  it),  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  known 
where  this  inscription  stood;  and  that  Scaliger  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the 
invention  of  Onufrio  Panvinio.  See  Gruteri  Inscriptiones  Antiquae,  torn, 
i.  p.  ccxliv.  no.  6.  and  Gronovius's  Thesaurus  Anliquitatum  Uoijianarum, 
tom.  iii.  p.  HI. 

•  The  assertion  of  the  writer  above  alluded  to  was  taken,  wuhout  acknow- 
ledgment, from  Volney,  who  first  made  it  at  the  close  of  his  "  Ruins  of  Em- 
pires," and  who  was  refuted  by  the  late  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  in  a  learned 
volume,  entitled  "Christianity  Vindicated,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed 
to  Mr.  Volney,  in  answer  to  his  Book  called  '  Ruins.' "  8vo.  London,  1800. 
This  is  only  one  instance,  out  of  many,  that  might  be  adduced,  of  the  total 
destitution  of  candour  in  the  opposers  of  revelation,  who  continue  to  re-as- 
sert the  long-since  refuted  falsehoods  of  former  infidels,  as  if  they  had  nevei 
before  been  answered. 
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may  it  be  said  that  the  man,  whose  ambition  not  many  years 
since  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  (and  whose  memory 
continues  to  be  fondly  cherished  by  milhons  in  France),  is  a 
mythological  person  who  never  had  any  real  existence.  For 
the  events  of  his  career  are  recorded  in  a  variety  of  docu- 
ments, purporting  to  be  issued  by  the  different  governments 


of  Europe,  which  have  been  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  various 
daily  and  periodical  journals,  as  well  as  by  contemporary  his- 
torians, who  profess  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years ;  and  they  are  also  perpetuated  by  struc- 
tures' and  medals,2  which  have  been  executed  in  order  to 
commemorate  particular  victories  or  other  transactions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ALL    THE    BOOKS    OP    THE    OLD    AND    NEW    TESTAMENTS  ARE    OF    DIVINE  AUTHORITY,  AND 
THEIR    AUTHORS    ARE    DIVINELY    INSPIRED. 

SECTION  I. 


PRELIMINARY   OBSERVATIONS. 


Inspiration  defined. — ^II.  Beasonable  and  necessary. — III.  Impossibility  of  the  Scriptures  being-  the  contrivance  or  invew 
tion  of  man. — Extent  of  Inspiration. — IV.   CriteHa  of  Inspiration. 


I.  The  preceding  facts  have  shown  that  the  writers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  were  men  of  the  utmost  integrity, 
and  faithful  historians,  whose  relations  are  entitled  to  the 
fullest  and  most  implicit  credit.  But  since  an  honest  man 
may  possibly  mistake,  not  indeed  in  facts  which  he  affirms 
to  be  true  upon  his  own  knowledge,  but  in  inferences  from 
those  facts,  in  precepts  and  doctrines,  or  in  delivering  the 
sentiments  of  others,  if  we  can  urge  nothing  more  in  behalf 
of  these  writers,  their  authority  wul  be  only  human.  Some- 
thing further  is  requisite,  besides  a  pious  life  and  a  mind  pu- 
rified from  passion  and  prejudice,  in  order  to  qualify  them  to 
be  teachers  of  a  revelation  from  God,  namely,  a  Divine  In- 
spiration, or  the  imparting  such  a  degree  oi  divine  assist- 
ance, influence,  or  guidance,  as  should  enable  the  authors  of 
the  Scriptures  to  communicate  religious  knowledge  to  others, 
without  error  or  mistake,  whether  the  subjects  of  such  com- 
munications were  things  then  immediately  revealed  to  those 
who  declared  them,  or  things  with  which  they  were  before 
acquainted. 

II.  That  the  Scriptures  were  actually  dictated  by  inspira- 
tion, may  be  inferred  both  from  the  reasonableness  and  from 
the  NECESSITY  of  the  thing. 

1.  "It  is  REASONABLE  that  the  sentiments  and  doctrines,  de- 
veloped in  the  Scriptures,  should  be  suggested  to  the  minds 
of  the  writers  by  the  Supreme  Being  himself.  They  relate 
principally  to  matters,  concerning  wTiich  the  communicating 
of  information  to  men  is  worthy  of  God ;  and  the  more  im- 

f»ortant  the  information  communicated,  the  more  it  is  calcu- 
ated  to  impress  mankind,  to  preserve  from  moral  error,  to 
stimulate  to  holiness,  to  guide  to  happiness ;  the  more  rea- 
sonable is  it  to  expect  that  God  should  make  the  communi- 
cation free  from  every  admixture  of  risk  of  error.  Indeed, 
the  notion  of  inspiration  enters  essentially  into  our  ideas  of  a 
revelation  from  God ;  ,so  that,  to  deny  inspiration  is  tantamount 
to  affirming  that  there  is  no  revelation ;  and  to  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  inspiration,  is  to  call  in  question  the  existence  oi  God. 
And  why  should  inspiration  be  denied  ]  Is  man  out  of  the 
reach  of  him  who  created  him  ■?  Has  he,  who  gave  to  man  his 
intellect,  no  means  of  enlarging  or  illuininatiug that  intellect] 
And  is  it  beyond  his  power  to  illuminate  and  inform,  in  an 
especial  manner,  the  intellects  of  some  chosen  individuals ;  or 
contrary  to  his  wisdom  to  preserve  them  from  error,  when 
they  communicate  to  others,  either  orally  or  by  writing,  the 
knowledge  he  imparted  to  them,  not  merely  for  their  own  be- 
nefit, but  for  that  of  the  world  at  large,  in  all  generations  I 

2.  "  But,  further,  inspiration  is  riECESSARY.  The  necessity 
of  revelation  has  already  been  shown,  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  facts,  experience,  and  history  in  every  age,  of 
which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts  ;^  and  the  same  rea- 
soning and  facts  establish  the  necessity  of  inspiration :  for, 

(1.)  "  The  sit/yeds  of  Scripture  render  inspiration  neces- 
sary ;  for  some  past  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  known  if  God  had  not  revealed  them. 

(-2.)  "  Many  things  are  there  recorded  as  future,  that  is, 
are  predicted,  which  God  alone  could  foreknow  and  foretell, 
which,  notwithstanding,  came  to  pass,  and  which,  therefore, 
were  foretold  under  divine  inspiration. 

(3.)  "  Other  things  again  are  far  above  human  capacity, 


and  could  never  have  been  discovered  by  men ;  these,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  delivered  by  divine  inspiration. 

(4.)  "  The  authoritative  language  of  Scripture,  too,  argues 
the  necessity  of  inspiration,  admitting  the  veracity  of  the 
writers.  They  propose  things,  not  as  matters  for  considera- 
tion, but  for  adoption  :  they  do  not  leave  us  the  alternative  of 
receiving  or  rejecting :  they  do  not  present  us  with  their  own 
thoughts,  but  exclaim.  Thus  saith  the  Lwd,  and  on  that 
ground  demand  our  assent.  They  must,  therefore,  of  neces- 
sity, speak  and  write  as  they  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, or  DC  impostors;"''  and  the  last  supposition  is  precluded 
by  the  facts  and  reasonings  which  have  been  stated  in  the 
preceding  pages. 

III.  As  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  profess  to  have  their 
doctrine  from  God,  so  it  could  not  be  the  invention  of  men. 

1.  It  could  NOT  be  the  contrivance  o/" wicked  men. 

Had  ^/ie?/ 'invented  a  religion,  they  would  unquestionably 
have  made  it  more  favourable  to  their  own  inclinations,  pas- 
sions, and  appetites:  they  would  not  have  fettered  them- 
selves, or  laid  themselves  under  such  restraints  as  are  im- 
posed by  the  Bible,  neither  would  they  have  denounced  such 
tremendous  judgments  against  the  evil  ways  which  they  pre- 
fer and  love:  they  would  not  have  consulted  so  entirely 
the  honour  of  God,  and  the  reputation  of  piety,  virtue,  and 
goodness,  as  the  Scriptures  do ;  but  they  would  have  adapted 
the  whole  agreeably  to  their  own  evil  nature,  wishes,  and  de- 
sires. Indeed,  if  we  could  suppose  them  to  be  capable  of  this 
(which  yet  is  to  make  them  act  contrary  to  nature),  we  can- 
not imagine  that  they  should  sacrifice  all  their  worldly  inte- 
rests and  prospects,  and  even  their  lives,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Bible.  Did  ever  bad  men  act  such  a  part,  contrive  the  great- 
est good,  suffer  and  die  to  advance  it  * 

2.  Equally  evident  is  it,  that  the  Bible  could  not  he  the  contri- 
vance o/good  men.  ' 

The  supposition  involves  them  in  a  guilt  perfectly  incon- 
sistent with  their  character.  They  speak  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  they  profess  to  have  received  tlieir  doctrine  from  him. 
Now  if  it  was  otherwise,  and  they  were  conscious  of  a  forge- 
ry, they  must  be  the  grossest  impostors  in  the  world,  which  is 
so  directly  contrary  to  all  virtue  and  honesty,  that  it  can 
never  be  imputed  to  any  man  who  truly  deserves  the  name  of 
good.  Consequently,  the  Bible  must  be  the  word  of  God, 
INSPIRED  by  him,*  and  thus  given  to  man. 

•  Such  is  llio  Waterloo  Bridge  over  the  river  Thames,  which  is  said  to 
C(imine>niorate  the  victory  ol'  Waterloo,  obtained  by  British  provsress,  in  1815, 
over  the  forces  of  Bonaparte.  Such  also  is  the  triumphal  column,  erected 
inthe  place  Vendome,  at  Paris,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  the  French 
army  in  Germany,  in  1805,  and  which,  according  to  a  Latin  inscription  en- 
graved thereon,  is  composed  of  the  brass  cannon  conquered  from  the  ene- 
my durinj;  a  campaign  of  three  months.  \ 

»  Of  this  description  are  the  "Waterloo  Medals,"  distributed  by  orderof 
parliament,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British  nation,  to  the  illustrious  gene- 
ral and  llie  l>rave  otficers  and  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Waterloo;  and  also  the  beautiful  series  of  medals  struck  under  the 
direction  ofMr.  Mudie,  to  commemorate  the  achievements  of  the  British 
army  ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  series  of  French  medals,  usually  called 
the  Napoleon  medals,  executed  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the 
achievements  of  tlie  French  armies. 

'  See  pp.  15 — 22.  supra. 

*  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
vol.  i.pp.  264.  266. 

s  When  we  say  that  tlie  Scripture  is  the  inspired  word  of  God,  we  do  not 
mean  that  it  was  all  spoken  by  him,  or  that  it  was  written  by  liim,  or  that 
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IV.  Since  Uio  .Tewisli  and  Christian  Scriptures  profess  to 
be  j^ivon  liy  ins|)irdtion  oi'd'od,  and  liave  l)cen  rccofjniscd  as 
sucii  in  every  a<rei  (wiiicli  in  itself  is  no  mean  |)resnmptivc 
argument  that  tliey  are  divinely  insj)ire{l  writintrs),  ;ind  since 
also  there  have  been  many  im|)()stiirs  in  the  worhl  who  have 
pretended  to  ht>  divinely  inspired,  it  is  necessary  that  tlie  au- 
thors of  the  dispensations  contained  in  the  Bible  should  pro- 
duce satisfactory  evidences  of  their  divine  mission.  What 
then  are  the  evidences  of  inspiration  with  which  every  ra- 
tional creature  ought  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  ?  This  impor- 
tant question  admits  of  a  clear  and  decisive  answer;  for,  as 
the  existence  of  any  power  is  demonstrated  by  its  operations, 
so  the  possession  oi supernatural  knowledge  is  established  by 
the  performance  of  supernatural  works,  or  miracles;  or  as  an 
ac(|uaiiitanc(!  with  any  langiiatje  is  manifested  by  speaking  it 
with  propriety  and  ease,  so  the  gift  of  insjiiration  is  unques- 
tionably disj)hiyed  by  the  foretelling  of  future  events  with 
precision.  Miracles  and  Prophecy,  therefore,  are  thiE  two  grand  • 
criteria  on  which  most  stress  is  laid  in  the  Scriptures.  Pro- 
phecies are  the  language  of  inspiration,  and  miracles  are  the 
operation  of  that  divine  agency  by  which  the  prophet  is  in- 
fluenced. The  testimony  of  our  senses  is  not  a  more  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  existence  of  external  objects,  than  mira- 
cles and  prophecy  are  of  the  existence  of  inspiration ;  and 
though  both  these  modes  of  evidence  are  calculated,  as  well 
for  us  who  live  in  remoter  times,  as  for  those  who  lived  in 
the  earliest,  yet  the  evidence  from  miracles  seems  more  par- 
ticularly addressed  to  litem,  as  that  from  prophecy  is  to  us. 
To  them,  miracles  would  appear  the  best  proot  of  the  truth  of 
a  revelation,  as  they  are  addressed  to  the  senses  of  the  rude 
and  the  refined,  and  establish  the  truth  of  a  religious  system 
at  once,  without  subtle  disquisitions,  for  wiiich  comparatively 
few  persons  possess  leisure,  talents,  or  inclination.  Miracles 
convmce  the  mind  at  once  ;  w'hile  prophecy  does  not  give  im- 
mediate conviction,  but  the  means  of  conviction  to  such  as  in 
due  time  shall  compare  predictions  with  events.  The  an- 
cients, who  beheld  the  miracles,  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  prophecies  would  be  accomplished;  just  as  the  moderns, 
who  see  them  fiiliillcd,  have,  besides  other  arguments,  a 
strong  presumption  that  miracles  were  performed.  The  argu- 
ments from  miracles,  depending  on  written  testimony,  will  at 
all  times  be  equally  forcible,  while  that  from  prophecy 
(which  has  been  termed  a  standing  miracle)  is  increasing  in 
strength  through  every  age ;  and  the  more  prophecies  are  ful- 
filled, the  more  testimonies  there  are,  and  confirmations  of  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  divine  revelation  ;  and  in  this  respect 
we  have  eminently  the  advantage  over  those  who  lived  in  the 
days  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
They  had  this  growing  evidence  in  part,  but  to  us  this  amaz- 
ing web  is  still  more  unfolded,  and  more  of  its  wonderful 
texture  is  displayed.  They  indeed  heard  the  discourses  of 
Moses  and  the  ])rophets,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  they 
beheld  their  miracles :  but  we  have  this  advantage  over 
them,  that  several  things,  which  were  then  only  foretold  are 
now  fulfilled;  and  what  were  to  them  only  matters  oi faith, 
are  become  matters  of  fact  and  certaintv  to  ms.2 

The  evidence  furnished  by  miracles  and  prophecy  is  so 
abundantly  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God,  that  wc  might  safely  rest  its  divine  authority  on  these 
proofs.  There  are,  however,  other  internal  evidences,  which, 
though  not  so  obviously  striking  as  miracles  and  prophecy, 
come  homo  to  the  consciences  and  judgments  of  ewry  person, 
whether  learned  or  illiterate,  and  which  leave  infidels  in 
every  situation  without  excuse.  These  internal  evidences  are, 
the  sublime  doctrine  and  excellent  moral  precepts  revealed  in 

everij  tliiii!;  that  is  contained  therein  is  the  word  of  God.  But  a  distinction 
isto  he  n\m\G  between  \.\\osc precepts,  which  inculcate  jnslice,  mercy,  and 
holiness  of  life,  andtlie  historical  parts,  which  show  the  consequences  of  a 
life  in  opposition  to  tliose  principles.  The  first  are  properly  sacred,  because 
they  not  only  lead  a  man  to  happiness  even  in  this  life,  but  also  give  him  an 
evidence  of  things  not  seen  in  the  life  to  come  ;  and  thus  are  called  the 

■1(1  of  Gull,  as  tliose  moral  virtues  can  only  have  their  origin  from  the 
I  main  of  all  goodness.  The  last,  that  is,  the  historical  parts,  though  some 

i  ■  the  words  of  good  men, — wicked  men, — or  the  speeches  of  Satan  (on 
wliicb  account  they  cannot  be  termed  the  word  or  wortls  of  God),  have  a  simi- 
lar tendency  ;  as  tlioy  sliow,  on  the  one  hand,  the  malice,  pride,  and  blas- 
phemy of  the  spirit  of  wickedness,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  spirit  of  divine 
philaiitliropliy,  which,  tliroushout  the  whole  Hible,  breathes  nothing  but 

peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men."  The  nature  and  extent  of  inspi- 
raiion  are  full^'  con.-^idered,  infra,  in  No.  II.  of  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
'  For  llie  testimony  of  the  .lews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  it  is  sufficient  to 
rofer  to  the  New  Testament,  and  to  Josephus  against  Apion,  book  i.  §S. 
^Seo  the  pass;ige  in  p.  30.  supra.)  For  the  belief  of  the  modern  Jews,  see 
:hi'ir  confession  of  faith,  which  has  been  in  use  ever  since  the  13th  century, 
in  Lamy's  Apparatus  Ihblicus,  vol.  i.  pp.  245, 246.  Dr.  Whitby  has  collected 
the  testimony  of  Ciirisiians  during  the  first  three  centuries,  in  the  General 
Preface  to  his  Commentary,  pp.  xvii. — xx. 

^  ttp.  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  pp.  3, 4.  ninth  edi- 
tion. 


the  Scripture;  the  wonderful  harmony  and  intimate  connec- 
tion subsisting  between  all  the  parts  of  Scripture;  the  mira- 
culous nrtiservation  of  the  Scriptures;  their  tendency  to  pro- 
mote ttie  jiresent  and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  as 
evinced  by  the  blessed  effects  which  are  invariably  produced 
by  a  cordial  reception  of  the  Bible;  and  the  peculiar  advan- 
tatres  possessed  by  the  Christian  Revelation  over  all  other 
religions. 


SECTION  II. 

THE  MIRACLES,  RELATED  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT.?, 
ARE  PROOFS  THAT  THE  SCRIPTURES  WERE  GIVEN  BY  INSPIRA- 
TION OF  GOD. 

I.  ^1  jyiiracle  defined. — II.  JVature  of  the  evidence  from  JUlrO' 
cles. — III.  Their  Design. — IV.  Credibility  of  J\firacles,  vin- 
dicated and  proved. — V.  Jiefutation  of  the  objection  that  the 
evidence  for  the  credibility  of  J\firacles  decreases  luith  the 
lapse  of  years,  and  the  contrary  proved. — VI.  Criteria  for 
ascertaining  true  Miracles. — VII.  Jlpplicution  of  these  cri- 
teria, 1.  To  the  JMiracles  of  Jlfoses  and  of  .Joshua,  and,  2. 
To  those  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Jlpostles,  the  number,  va- 
riety, design,  and  greatjiess  of -which,  as  ivell  as  the  persons 
by  whom  and  before  -whom,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  performed,  are  fully  considered,  together  with  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  them. — The  JUiracles  of  Christ  and  his 
Jlpostles  were  never  denied. — VIII.  Jin  Examination  oj 
some  of  the  principal  Miracles  related  in  the  JVew  Testa- 
ment, particularly,  1.  The  Conversion  of  Water  into  Wine 
by  Christ. — 2.  The  Feeding  of  Five  Thousand. — 3.  The 
Healirig  of  the  Paralytic. — 4.  Giving  Sight  to  the  man  who 
was  born  blind. — 5.  The  Healing  of  a  man,  lame  frotn  his 
birth,  by  Peter  and  John. — 6.  liaising  from  the  dead  the 
daughter  of  Jairus. — 7.  The  JFidow's  Son  at  JVain. — 8. 
And  Ijazarus. — IX.  The  ni.si:miT.CTioy  of  Jesus  Christ,  viz. 
1.  Christ's  Prophetic  Declarations  concerning  his  Death 
and  Resurrection. — 2.  The  Evidence  of  Jldversaries  of  the 
Christian  name  and  faith  to  this  fact. — 3.  The  Character 
of  the  Jlpostles  by  whom  it  was  attested,  and  the  Miracles 
wrought  by  them;  all  which  demonstrate  the  reality  and 
truth  of  Christ's  resurrectioti. — X.  General  Summary  of 
the  Argrtment  furnished  by  Miracles. — XL  Comparisori  of 
them  with  pretended  pagan  and  popish  Miracles,  particu- 
larly those,  1.  Of  Aristeas  the  Proconnesian. — 2.  Of  Py- 
thagoras.— 3.  Of  Alexander  of  Pontus. — 4.  Of  Vespasian. 
— 5.  Of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana. — 6.  Pretended  miracle  at 
Saragassa. — 7.  Pretended  miracles  of  the  Abb^  de  Paris, 
— The  Reality  of  the  Christian  Miracles  demonstrated, 

I.  A  Miracle  defined. 

A  miracle  is  an  effect  or  event,  contrary  to  the  established  consti- 
tution or  course  of  things,  or  a  sensible  suspension  or  controlment 
of,  or  deviation  from,  the  knoum  laws  of  nature,  wrought  either  by 
the  immediate  act,  or  by  the  assistance,  or  by  the  permission  of 
God,  and  accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  or  declaration  that 
it  is  performed  according  to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power  of  God^ 
for  the  proof  or  evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attes- 
tation of  the  authority  or  divine  niission  of  some  particular  person , 

Nature  is  the  assemblage  of  created  beings.  These  beings 
act  upon  each  other,  or  by  each  other,  agreeably  to  certain 
rules  formed  by  Infinite  vVisdom,  to  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  conform  his  own  agency.  These  rules  are  called 
by  philosophers  the  laws  of  nature,  and  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
ordinaiues  if  heaven  and  earth.^  Effects  which  are  produced 
by  the  regular  operation  of  these  laws,  or  which  are  con- 
formable to  the  established  course  of  events,  are  said  to  be 
natural ;  and  every  palpable  suspension  or  controlment  of,  or 
deviation  from,  these  laws,  or  rather  from  the  progress  of 
things  according  to  these  laws — which  is  accompanied  with 
a  previous  notice  or  declaration  that  it  is  perforrned  according 
to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power  of  God — is  a  miracle. 
"  Thus  the  production  of  grain  by  vegetation  is  according  to 
a  law  of  nature ;  were  it  to  fall  like  rain  from  the  clouds, 
there  would  be  a  miracle.  Or,  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the 
dead  return  not  to  life  ;  were  a  dead  person  to  become  alive 
again,  there  would  be  a  miracle.  It  is  thus  carefully  to  be 
distinguished,  although  the  distinction  be  not  often  observed, 
from  events  of  extraordinary  magnificence  or  unusual  oc- 
currence. A  miracle,  indeed,  must  be  unusual ;  but  events 
may  be  both  unusual  and  magnificent  which  are  not  miracu- 
lous. The  appearance  of  a  comet  is  unusual,  and  a  violent 
*  Jer.  xxxiii.  25.  zxsi.  35.   Job  xxzviii.  33. 
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thunder  storm  is  magnificent ;  but  in  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  there  a  suspension  or  alteration  of  any  of  nature's 
laws.  All  the  various  appearances,  indeed,  which  material 
or  mental  phenomena  may,  according  to  those  laws,  assume, 
we  are,  perhaps,  far  from  knowing.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
assume  an  appearance,  which,  although  a  variety,  is  obvious- 
ly, from  its  analogy,  resolvable  into  a  general  law,  and 
another,  to  suspend  or  reverse  the  law ;  and  it  is  by  this 
total  alteration,  of  what  from  ample  experience  and  induction, 
even  we,  with  all  our  ignorance,  can  safely  pronounce  to  be 
a  law  of  nature,  that  a  miracle  must  be  distinguished  from 
every  other  phenomenon.  We  ascertain  these  laws  by  an 
experience  so  extensive  and  uniform,  that  it  produces  a  cer- 
tainty of  expectation,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  certainty  ac- 
companying the  testimony  of  our  senses :  this  undoubted 
permanency  being  the  foundation  of  all  those  rules  of  con- 
duct in  the  affairs  of  life,  which  are  the  same  in  all  genera- 
tions, and  implied  in  all  the  most  brilliant  discoveries,  and 
profound  calculations,  in  the  science  of  physics."'  It  is 
further  essential  to  a  miracle,  that  it  be  accompanied  witli  a 
previous  notice  or  declaration  that  it  is  performed  according 
to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power  of  God,  for  the  proof  or 
evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of  the 
authority  or  divine  mission  of  some  particular  person.  "  This 
intimation  is  necessary,  that  it  may  not  seem  to  happen  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things ;  and  it  must  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  calculation  and  power,  that  it  may  neither 
appear  to  be  the  effect  of  foresight  and  science,  as  an  eclipse, 
nor  the  contrivance  of  human  ingenuity  and  expertness,  as 
the  feats  of  jugglers." 

II.  Nature  of  the  Evidence  arising  from  miracles. 

It  is  commonly  objected  that  a  miracle  is  beyond  our  com- 
prehension, and  is  therefore  contrary  to  reason. 

Answer. — This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  possibility  of 
miracles,  such  as  we  have  described  them  to  be,  is  not  contrary  to 
reason,  and  consequently  their  credibility  is  capable  of  a  rational 
proof;  and  though  we  cannot  give  a  mechanical  account  of  the 
manner  how  they  are  done,  because  they  are  done  by  the  unusual 
interposition  of  an  invisible  agent,  superior  both  in  wisdom  and 
power  to  ourselves,  we  must  not  therefore  deny  the  fact  which 
our  own  senses  testify  to  be  done.  Every  thing  we  see  is,  in 
one  sense,  a  miracle  :  it  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  We  put 
a  twig  into  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  years  find  that  it  becomes  a 
tree  ;  but  how  it  draws  its  nourishment  from  the  earth,  and  how 
it  increases,  we  know  not.  We  look  around  us,  and  see  the 
forest  sometimes  shaken  by  storms,  at  other  times  just  yielding 
to  the  breeze  ;  in  one  part  of  the  year  in  full  leaf,  in  another, 
naked  and  desolate.  We  all  know  that  the  seasons  have  an 
effect  on  these  things,  and  philosophers  will  conjecture  at  a  few 
immediate  causes  ;  but  in  what  manner  these  causes  act,  and 
how  they  put  nature  in  motion,  the  wisest  of  them  know  not. 
When  the  storm  is  up,  why  does  it  not  continue  to  rage  1 
When  the  air  is  calm,  what  rouses  the  storm  1  We  know  not, 
Dut  must,  after  our  deepest  researches  into  first  causes,  rest  satis- 
fied with  resolving  all  into  the  power  of  God.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing we  cannot  comprehend  the  most  common  of  these 
appearances,  they  make  no  impression  on  us,  because  they  are 
common,  because  they  happen  according  to  a  stated  course,  and 
are  seen  every  day.  If  they  were  out  of  the  common  course  of 
nature,  though  in  themselves  not  more  difficult  to  comprehend, 
they  would  still  appear  more  wonderful  to  us,  and  more  immedi- 
ately the  work  of  God.  Thus,  when  we  see  a  child  grow  into  a 
man,  and,  when  the  breath  has  left  the  body,  turn  to  corruption, 
we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised,  because  we  see  it  every  day  ; 
but  were  we  to  see  a  man  restored  from  sickness  to  health  by  a 
word,  or  raised  to  life  from  the  dead  by  a  mere  command,  though 
these  things  are  not  really  more  unaccountable,  yet  we  call  the 
uncommon  event  a  miracle,  merely  because  it  is  uncommon. 
We  acknowledge,  however,  that  both  are  produced  by  God,  be- 
cause it  is  evident  that  no  other  power  can  produce  them. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  arises 
from  miracles ;  and  we  have  no  more  reason  to  disbelieve 
them,  when  well  attested  and  not  repugnant  to  the  goodness 
or  justice  of  God,  only  because  they  were  performed  several 
ages  ago,  than  we  have  to  disbelieve  the  more  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  Providence  which  passed  before  our  own  time, 
because  the  same  occurrences  may  never  happen  again  during 
our  lives.  The  ordinary  course  of  nature  proves  the  being 
and  providence  of  God  ;  these  extraordinary  acts  of  power 
prove  the  divine  commission  of  that  person  who  performs 
them. 

1  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  337.  Edin- 
burgh, 1821.  Svo.« 


"  No  event  can  be  justly  deemed  miraculous  merely  be- 
cause it  is  strange,  or  even  to  us  unaccountable ;  for  it  may 
be  nothing  more  than  the  regular  effect  of  some  physical 
cause  operating  according  to  an  established  though  unknown 
law  of  nature.  In  this  country  earthquakes  nappen  but 
rarely,  and  at  no  stated  periods  of  time ;  and  for  monstrous 
births  perhaps  no  particular  and  satisfactory  account  can  be 
given ;  yet  an  earthquake  is  as  regular  an  effect  of  the  es- 
tablished laws  of  nature  as  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell,  or 
the  movements  of  a  steam  engine  ;  and  no  man  doubts,  but 
that,  under  particular  circumstances  unknown  to  him,  the 
monster  is  nature's  genuine  issue.  It  is  therefore  necessary, 
before  we  can  pronounce  an  event  to  be  a  true  miracle,  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced  be  known, 
and  that  the  common  course  of  nature  be  in  some  degree  un- 
derstood ;  for  in  all  those  cases  in  which  we  are  totally  ig- 
norant of  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is,  or 
what  is  not,  a  deviation  from  her  course.  Miracles,  there- 
fore, are  not,  as  some  have  represented  them,  appeals  to  our 
ignorance.  They  suppose  some  antecedent  knowledge  of 
the  course  of  nature,  without  which  no  proper  judgment  can 
be  formed  concerning  them  ;  though  with  it  their  reality  may 
be  so  apparent  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  disputation. 
Thus,  were  a  physician  to  give  instantly  sight  to  a  blind 
man,  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  a  chemical  preparation, 
which  we  had  never  before  seen,  and  to  the  nature  and  quali- 
ties of  which  we  were  absolute  strangers,  the  cure  would  to 
us  undoubtedly  be  luonderful,-  but  we  could  not  pronounce 
it  miraculous,  because  it  might  be  the  physical  effect  of  the 
operation  of  the  unguent  on  the  eye.  But  were  he  to  give 
sight  to  his  patient  merely  by  commanding  him  to  receive  it, 
or  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  spittle,  we  should  with  the  ut- 
most confidence  pronounce  the  cure  to  be  a  miracle ;  because 
we  know  perfectly  that  neither  the  human  voice,  nor  human 
spittle,  has,  by  the  established  constitution  of  things,  any 
such  power  over  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  No  one  is  now 
ignorant,  that  persons  apparently  dead  are  often  restored  to 
their  families  and  friends,  by  being  treated,  during  suspended 
animation,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  Humane  So- 
ciety. To  the  vulgar,  and  sometimes  even  to  men  of  science, 
these  resuscitations  appear  very  wonderful ,-  biit  as  they  are 
known  to  be  effected  oy  physical  agency,  they  can  never  be 
considered  as  miraculous  deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature, 
though  they  may  suggest  to  different  minds  very  different 
notions  of  the  state  of  death.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
could  doubt  of  his  having  witnessed  a  real  miracle,  who  had 
seen  a  person,  that  had  been  four  days  dead,  come  alive  out 
of  the  grave  at  the  call  of  another,  or  who  had  even  beheld  a 
person,  exhibiting  all  the  common  evidences  of  death,  in- 
stantly resuscitated  merely  by  being  desired  to  live."^ 

Since  miracles  are  effects  contrary  to  the  established  con- 
stitution of  things,  we  are  certain  that  they  will  never  be 
performed  on  trivial  occasions ;  for  the  laws,  in  conformity 
to  which  created  beings  act,  being  a  consequence  of  the  na- 
ture of  those  beings,  and  of  the  relations  which  they  bear 
to  each  other,  are  invariable.  It  is  by  them  God  governs  the 
world :  he  alone  established  them :  he  alone  can  suspend 
them ;  and  from  the  course  of  things  thus  established  by  In- 
finite Wisdom,  no  deviation  can  be  made  but  by  God  him- 
self, or  by  some  person  to  whom  he  has  delegated  his 
power. 

III.  Design  of  Miracles. 

A  miracle  becomes  a  proof  of  the  character  or  mission  of 
him  by  whom  it  was  wrought,  by  heing  professedly  wrought, 
for  the  confirmation  of  either.  A  miracle  is  the  testimony  of 
God.  From  the  perfect  veracity  of  him,  who  is  the  Supreme 
Being,  it  irresist]I)ly  results  that  he  never  can  give,  nor  ra- 
tionally be  supposed  to  give,  his  testimony  to  any  thing  but 
truth.  When,  therefore,  a  miracle  is  wrought  in  confirma- 
tion of  any  thing,  or  as  evidence  of  any  thing,  we  know  that 
that  thing"  is  true,  because  God  has  given  to  it  his  testimony. 
The  miracles  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  were  wrought  to  prove 
that  their  mission  and  doctrine  were  from  God ;  therefore 
they  certainly  were  from  God. 

1.  To  this  it  has  been  objected,^  first,  that  believers  in 
the  Bible  argue  in  a  circle,  and  they  prove  the  doctrine  by 
the  miracle,  and  the  miracle  by  the  doctrine  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  miracles  are  asserted  by  the  Scriptures  themselves  to 
have  been  wrought  in  confirmation  of  falsehood. 

Answer. — (1.)  The  triumph  of  the  adversaries  of  Christian- 

^  Bp.  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  241. 
3  By  .Rousseau  and  others,  whose  objections  have  been  re-echoed  by 
more  recent  opposers  of  revelation. 
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ity  would  indeed  be  complete,  if  we  asserted  that  a  doctrine  can 
be  proved  to  be  reasonable  and  worthy  of  God,  only  by  miracles, 
and  should  then  make  use  of  thp  doctrine  to  prove  that  the  mira- 
cles come  from  God.  But  this  is  not  the  ca.sc.  Miracles  alone 
cannot  directly  prove  the  truth  or  falsehood,  the  reasonableness 
or  absurdity,  of  any  doctrine.  As  miracles  are  appeals  to  our 
senses,  so  arc  doctrines  to  our  reason.  They  are  ])roperly  cre- 
dentials and  testimonials,  which,  when  a  man  can  produce  ojicnly 
and  fairly,  if  he  teaches  nothing  absurd, — much  more  if  his  doc- 
trines and  precepts  appear  to  be  good  and  beneficial, — he  ought 
to  be  obeyed. 

(2.)  The  opposers  of  revelation  are  greatly  mistaken  when 
they  assert  that  Christians  argue  in  a  circle,  in  proving  the  doc- 
trines first  by  miracles,  and  then  the  miracles  again  by  the 
doctrines ;  and  the  mistake  lies  in  this, — that  men  do  not  distin- 
guish between  the  doctrines  which  wc  jirovr.  by  niiraclcs,  and 
the  doctrines  by  which  we  try  miracles,  for  they  are  not  the  same 
doctrines.  The  great  doctrines  of  natural  religion  have  for  their 
evidence  the  works  of  nature,  and  want  not  the  support  of 
miracles.  God  never  wrought  miracles  to  prove  the  dillcrcncc 
between  good  and  evil ;  and  if  any  man  were  asked  how  he 
proves  temperance  or  chastity  to  be  duties,  or  murder  or  adultery 
to  be  sins,  he  would  not  recur  to  miracles  for  an  argument. 
Though  these  and  similar  duties  are  enforced  in  the  Gos])el,  they 
were  always  truths  and  duties  before  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and 
we  are  in  possession  of  them,  without  the  help  of  miracles  or 
revelation.  And  these  are  the  doctrines  by  which  we  try  the 
miracles.  But  when  any  new  doctrine  is  published  to  the  world, 
of  which  nature  has  given  no  notice,  it  is  of  necessity  that  such 
new  doctrines  should  be  established  by  new  proofs.  Now  the 
doctrines  which  are  to  be  proved  by  miracles,  arc  the  new  reveal- 
ed doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  neither  were  nor  could  be 
known  to  the  reason  of  man : — such  are  the  doctrines  of  salva- 
tion and  redemption  by  Christ,  of  sanctification  and  regeneration 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  who  ever  brought  these  doctrines  to 
prove  the  truth  or  divine  original  of  the  miracles  ] 

2.  It  has  also  been  objected  that  miracles  are  asserted,  by 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  to  have  been  wrought  in  confirma- 
tion of  falsehood ; — as,  for  example,  by  the  magicians  in 
Egypt,  the  witch  of  Eador,  and  by  Satan  in  the  time  of 
Christ's  temptation. 

Answer. — (1.)  If  the  magicians  of  Egypt  did  work  miracles, 
they  were  wrought  by  the  permission  of  God,  with  a  view  to 
make  the  final  triumph  of  his  own  cause,  in  the  hands  of  Moses, 
more  the  object  of  public  attention,  and  more  striking  to  the  view 
of  mankind.  This  was  done,  when  the  magicians  themselves 
were  put  to  silence,  and  forced  to  confess  that  the  works  of  Moses 
were  accomplished  by  the  finger  of  G"d.  (Exod.  viii.  19:)  But 
the  truth  is,  the  magicians  did  xot  perform  any  miracles.  All 
that  they  did  [as  the  narrative  of  Moses  expressly  states]  was  to 
-busy  themselves  in  their  enchantments  :  by  which,  every  man 
now  knows,  that,  although  the  weak  and  credulous  may  be  de- 
ceived, miracles  cannot  possibly  be  accomplished. 

(2.)  The  witch  of  Endor  neither  wrought  nor  expected  to 
work  any  miracle.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7 — 2.5.)  This  is  clearly  evident 
from  her  astonishment  and  alarm  at  the  appearance  of  Samuel. 
Saul,  who  expected  a  miracle,  beheld  Samuel  without  any  pe- 
culiar surprise:  she,  who  expected  none,  with  amazement  and 
terror.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative,  neither  is 
it  to  be  supposed,  that  this  woman  had  power  to  call  up  Samuel, 
whom  Saul  wished  to  consult.  But,  before  the  sorceress  could 
prepare  her  enchantments  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  and  flat- 
tering Saul,  the  prophet  Samuel,  commissioned  by  God,  apjiear- 
ed,  to  her  astonishment  and  consternation,  and  denounced  the 
judgment  of  death  upon  Saul.  We  are  certain  that,  in  this 
case,  Samuel  was  sent  by  God  himself;  because  the  message  he 
delivered  respected  a  future  event,  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
God  alone  to  declare  what  shiiU  happen. ^ 

(.3.)  Satan  is  said  by  the  evangelists  to  have  taken  Jesus 
Christ  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  to  have  shown 
him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them,  in  a 
moment  of  time  (Matt.  iv.  8.  Luke  iv.  .5.) ;  which  transaction  a 
late  scothng  antagonist  of  the  Scriptures  has  termed  "  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all  the  things  called  miracles."     But  the  truth 

<  Dr.  Dwijxlit's  System  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  508.  That  the  Eiryptian 
magicians  did  nut  work  miracles,  has  been  proved  at  considerahle  iuiiirth 
by  Dr.  Farmer,  in  his  Dissertalion  on  Miracles.  Chapter  iv.  Sect.  i.  Dr. 
Oraves  has  given  the  chief  part  of  Dr.  Fannf  r's  Ohser\ations,  with  some 
additional  remarks,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Four  last  Books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, vol.  i.  Appendi.'c,  Sect.  ii. 

»  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  find  a  well-written  and  satisfactory 
corrtmunication  in  the  London  Christian  Instructor  for  1818.  Vol.  i.  pp. 
.    641-&18. 


is,  that  this  transaction  is  not  one  of  the  "things  called  mira- 
cles:" it  is  not  mentioned  as  elfected  by  supernatural  means,  or 
without  Christ's  free  consent.  Neither  were  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  exhibited  to  him.  The  Greek  word  oiK-.u/uevm,  here 
translated  world,  very  frequently  signifies  land  or  country,  and 
ought  to  have  been  thus  rendered  in  the  passage  just  cited  ;•'  the 
iniaiiiiig  being  no  other,  than  that  Satan  showed  to  Jesus  Christ 
;dl  the  four  tetrarchies  or  kingdoms  comprised  in  the  land  of 
Juda;a.  In  this  transaction  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  there 
was  any  thing  miraculous. 

The  proper  c.flect,  therefore,  of  miracles  is  to  mark  rlrarli/ 
the  divine  interposition ;  and  the  iScriptures  intimate  this  to 
hv  their  design ;  for  botli  Moses  and  tlie  prophets,  and  Jesus 
(yhrist  and  his  apostles,  appealed  to  them  in  proof  of  their 
divine  mission.  Hence  we  draw  this  conscrincnce,  that  he 
who  |)erforms  a  miracle  performs  it  in  the  name  of  (Jod,  and 
on  his  behalf;  that  is  to  say,  in  proof  of  a  divine  mission. 

IV.  CriEDiBiLiTY  of  Miracles  vindicated  and  proved. 

Whatever  miracles  are  wrought,  they  are  mutters  of  fact, 
and  are  capable  of  being  proved  by  proper  evidence,  as  other 
facts  are.  To  those  %vno  beheld  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Moses  and  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  by  his  apostles,  the 
seeing  of  those  miracles  performed  was  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  divine  inspiration  of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ.  The 
witnesses,  however,  must  be  supposed  to  be  acouainted  with 
tiie  course  of  nature,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  that  the  event 
in  question  was  contrary  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  this  cannot  be  doubbd ;  for  no 
man  of  ordinary  understanding  could  be  incapable  of  ascer- 
taining that  the  event  was  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature, 
when  the  Israelites  passed  througn  the  Red  Sea,  and  after- 
wards over  the  river  Jordan,  the  waters  being  stayed  in  their 
current  on  either  side ;  when  diseases  were  healed  by  a 
word  ;  when  sight  was  imparted  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the 
deuf,  and  the  powers  of  speech  to  the  dumb,  merely  at  com- 
mand, and  without  the  use  of  any  other  means :  especially 
when  a  corpse,  that  had  begim  to  putrefy,  was  restored  to 
life  by  the  speaking  of  a  word.  But  to  ot/ier  men,  miracles, 
like  other  events,  admit  of  the  evidence  of  testimony.  Now, 
as  we  cannot  doubt  the  competency  of  witnesses  to  ascertain 
facts,  their  credibility  is  the  only  point  to  be  considered;  and 
this  must  be  determined  upon  the  principles  on  which  the 
credibility  of  testimony,  in  general,  depends.  As  this  topic 
has  been  dexterously  seized  by  the  advocates  of  infidelity,  in 
order  to  decry  the  credit)ility  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  the  following  hints  on  the  value  of  human  testimony 
may  be  found  useful  in  enabling  the  student  to  investigate 
and  explain  them. 

For  estimating  the  value  of  single  evidences  the  two  follow- 
ing plain  rules  have  been  laid  down : — 

1 .  "  Any  thing  capable  of  being  proved  by  mere  testimony, 
is  credible  in  proportion  to  the  opportunity  which  the  witness 
had  of  being  well  informed  concerning  it  himself,  and  his 
freedom  from  any  bias  that  might  make  him  wish  to  impose 
upon  others. 

If  the  person  who  gives  us  information  appears  to  be  a  com- 
petent judge  of  it,  and  to  have  been  in  a  situation  in  which  he 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  being  rightly  informed,  and  if  there 
be  no  appearance  of  its  being  his  interest  to  deceive  us,  we  give 
our  assent ;  but  we  hesitate  in  proportion  to  the  doubts  we  enter- 
tain on  either  of  these  heads. 

2.  The  more  persons  there  are  who  1*61316  the  same  trans- 
action, of  which  they  are  equally  credible  witnesses,  the 
stronger  is  the  evidence  for  it.  But,  the  more  persons  there 
are,  through  whose  hands  the  sanie  narration  is  conveyed  to 
us,  the  weaker  is  the  evidence. 

In  this  latter  case,  the  witnesses  are  called  dependent  ones ; 
but  in  the  former,  they  are  said  to  be  independent.  Whatever 
imperfection  there  may  be  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent witnesses,  it  is  in  part  removed  by  the  testimony  of 
others;  but  every  imperfection  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  dependent  witnesses,  through  whose  hands  the  same 
story  is  transmitted." 

3.  The  proper  mark  or  criterion  of  a  story  being  related 
by  a  number  of  independent  witnesses  of  full  credit,  is  their 
complete  agreement  in  the  principal  arguments,  and  their 
disagreement  with  respect  to  things  of  less  conseauence,  or 
at  least  variety,  or  diversity,  in  their  manner  of  relating  the 
same  story. 

>  Thai  the  above  is  the  proper  rendering  of  oikouajsvh,  is  fully  proved  by 
Dr.  I.ardner.  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  311.  255,  256.  8vo.  j  or  vol.  i.  pp.  132.  139, 
110.  -lio. 
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"  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  to  things  of  principal  importance 
they  will  all  equally  attend,  and  therefore  they  will  have  their 
minds  equally  impressed  with  the  ideas  of  them;  but  that  to 
things  of  less  consequence  they  will  not  give  the  same  attention, 
and  therefore  they  will  be  apt  to  conceive  differently  concerning 
them. 

"If  a  number  of  persons  agree  very  minutely  with  respect  to 
all  the  facts  of  any  narrative,  general  and  particular,  and  also  in 
the  order  and  manner  of  their  narration,  it  will  amount  to  a 
proof  that  they  have  agreed  together  to  tell  the  same  story ;  and 
in  this  they  will  be  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  some 
motive  not  favourable  to  the  value  of  their  testimony ;  and  be- 
sides, having  learned  circumstances  one  of  another,  they  cannot 
be  considered  as  independent  of  one  another.  All  the  histories 
which  have  been  written  by  persons  in  every  respect  equally 
credible,  agree  in  the  main  things,  but  they  are  as  certainly  found 
to  differ  with  regard  to  things  of  less  consequence.  We  like- 
wise distinguish  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  fact  to  which 
our  assent  is  required ;  for  we  expect  more  numerous,  more  ex- 
press, and,  in  all  points,  more  unexceptionable  evidence,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  its  previous  improbabihty,  arising  from  its 
want  of  analogy  to  other  facts  already  known :  and  in  this  there 
is  a  gradation  from  things  which  are  antecedently  highly  proba- 
ble, and  therefore  require  but  little  positive  evidence,  to  things 
which  are  utterly  incredible,  being  so  contrary  to  what  we  already 
know  of  the  course  of  nature  and  the  author  of  it,  that  no  evi- 
dence could  convince  us  of  it." 

For  instance,  "if  my  servant  should  tell  me  that,  as  he  was 
passing  through  a  certain  place,  he  saw  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
(he  knew)  had  business  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  my  servant  was  such,  that  I  had  never  known  him  to  tell 
me  a  wanton  lie,  I  should  readily  believe  him ;  and,  if  I  had  any 
thing  to  do  in  the  case,  I  should,  without  hesitation,  act  upon 
the  supposition  that  what  he  told  me  was  true.  But,  if  the  same 
servant  should  say  that,  coming  through  the  same  place,  he  saw 
another  of  my  friends,  whom  I  knew  to  have  been  dead,  I  should 
not  believe  him,  though  the  thing  in  itself  was  not  naturally  im- 
possible ;  and  if  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  of  our  common  acquaint- 
ance, persons  of  knowledge  and  curiosity,  should,  independently 
of  one  another,  seriously  inform  me  that  they  were  present  them- 
selves, and  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  I  might  believe  it."'  It 
follows,  however,  from  this  observation,  that  miracles  require  a 
much  stronger  testimony  than  common  facts ;  and  such  testimo- 
ny, it  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages,  they  really  have. 

The  greatest  part  of  our  knowledge,  whether  scientific  or 
historical,  has  no  other  foundation  than  testimony.  How 
many  facts  in  chemistry,  in  physics,  or  other  departments 
of  science,  do  we  receive  without  having  seen  them,  only 
because  they  are  attested  to  us ;  though  they  may  seem  con- 
trary not  only  to  our  personal  experience,  but  also  to  common 
experience'?  For  instance,  I  am  informed  that  the  fresh- 
water polype,  when  cut  into  pieces,  is  re-produced  in  each 
piece ;  that  the  pieces  of  this  insect,  when  put  end  to  end, 
intergraft  and  unite  together ;  that  this  same  insect  may  be 
turned  inside  out  like  a  glove ;  and  that  it  lives,  grows,  and 
multiplies,  in  this  new  state,  as  well  as  in  its  natural  sta,te. 
These  are  strange  facts,  and  yet  I  adm^t  them  upon  credible 
testimony. 2  Again,  a  man  who  has  never  been  out  of  Great 
Britain  is,  by  testimony  alone,  as  fully  convinced  of  the  ex- 
istence of  foreign  countries  as  he  is  of  the  existence  of  the 
country  in  which  he  lives.  No  person,  who  has  read  his- 
tory, has  any  more  doubt  of  there  being  such  a  city  as  Rome 
or  Paris,  or  that  there  formerly  existed  such  persons  as 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius  Ca?sar,  than  he  has  of  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  that  two  and  two  make  four,  or  that 
queen  Elizabeth  some  time  since  reigned  in  this  island,  or 
that  William  the  Fourth  is,  at  present,  sovereign  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire.  The  truth  of  these  events  is  conveyed  to  us  by 
the  general  and  concurrent  testimony  of  history,  by  which  it  is 
so  firmly  established,  that,  were  a  set  of  learned  men  now  to 
arise,  and,  without  being  able  to  produce  any  ancient  contra- 
dictory statements,  to  endeavour  by  specious  reasonings  to 
destroy  our  belief  of  it,  it  would  argue  the  greatest  folly  and 
weakness  to  be  moved  by  them.  The  truth  of  other  facts  is 
substantiated  in  the  same  manner,  and  upon  such  evidence 
almost  the  whole  business  and  intercourse  of  human  life  is 
conducted.     But,  however  applicable  this  reasoning  may  be 

'  Dr.  Priestley's  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  vol.  i.  pp. 
274—278.  On  tlie  subject  of  the  credibility  of  testimony  Mr.  Gambler's 
Moral  Evidence  may  be  very  advantageously  consulted. 

»  The  curious  reader  will  find  accounts  of  numei-ous  experiments  on 
these  extraordmary  animals  in  the  PhilosophicalTransactionsof  the  Royal 
Society,  vols.  xlii.  xliii.  xliv.  and  xlix. 


to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  human  life,  it  has  been  laid  down 
by  some  persons  as  a  maxim,  that  no  human  testimony  is 
sufficient  to  prove  a  miracle.  This  assertion  was  first  made 
by  a  late  celebrated  philosopher,  whose  notions  have  been 
adopted  by  all  later  deists,  and  whose  argument  in  substance 
is  this: — "  Experience,  which  in  some  things  is  variable,  in 
others  is  uniform,  is  our  only  guide  in  reasoning  concerning 
matters  of  fact.  Variable  experience  gives  rise  to  probabi- 
lity only:  an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  proof.  Our 
belief  of  any  fact,  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  is 
derived  from  no  other  principle  than  our  experience  of  the 
veracity  of  human  testimony.  If  the  fact  attested  be  mira- 
culous, there  arises  a  contest  of  two  opposite  experiences,  or 
proof  against  proof.  Now,  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature  :  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has 
established  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  tho 
very  nature'  of  the  fact,  is  as  complete  as  any  argument  from 
experience  can  possibly  be  imagined ;  and  if  so,  it  is  an  un- 
deniable consequence,  tliat  it  cannot  be  surmounted  by  any 
proof  whatever  derived  from  human  testimony."^ 

Now,  to  this  reasoning,  or  the  most  prominent  and  essen- 
tial parts  of  it,  several  decisive  answers  have  been  or  may  be 
given.     A  few  of  these  may  properly  find  a  place  here. 

(1.)  "Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  celebrated  'Dissertation  on 
Miracles,'  shows  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Hume's  argument  thus : — 
'  The  evidence  arising  from  human  testimony  is  not  derived 
soklij  from  experience:  on  the  contrary,  testimony  has  a 
natural  influence  on  belief,  antecedent  to  experience. 

'The  early  and  unlimited  assent  given  to  testimony  by  chil- 
dren, gradually  contracts  as  they  advance  in  life :  it  is  therefore 
more  consonant  to  truth  to  say,  that  our  diffidence  in  testimony 
is  the  result  of  experience,  than  that  our  faith  in  it  has  this 
foundation.  Besides,  the  uniformity  of  experience  in  favour  of 
any  fiict  is  not  a  proof  against  its  being  reversed  in  a  particular 
instance.  The  evidence  arising  from  the  single  testimony  of  a 
man  of  known  veracity  will  go  fiirther  to  establish  a  belief  of  its 
being  actually  reversed.  If  his  testimony  be  confirmed  by  a  few 
others  of  the  same  character,  we  cannot  withhold  our  assent  to 
the  truth  of  it.  Now,  though  the  operations  of  nature  are  go- 
verned by  human  laws,  and  though  we  have  not  the  testimony 
of  our  senses  in  favour  of  any  violation  of  them;  still,  if  in  par- 
ticular instances  we  have  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures, and  those,  too,  men  of  strict  integrity,  swayed  by 
no  motives  of  ambition  or  interest,  and  governed  by  the  princi- 
ples of  common  sense,  that  they  were  actually  witnesses  of  these 
violations,  the  constitution  of  our  nature  obliges  us  to  believe 
them.' 

(2.)  "  Mr.  Hume's  reasoning  is  founded  upon  too  limited 
a  view  of  the  laws  and  course  of  nature. 

"  If  wo  consider  things  duly,  we  shall  find  that  lifeless  matter 
is  utterly  iircapable  of  obeying  any  laws,  or  of  being  endued  with 
any  powers;  and,  therefore,  what  is  usually  called  the  course 
of  nature,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  arbitrary  will  and  plea- 
sure of  God,  acting  continually  upon  matter,  according  to  certain 
rules  of  uniformity,  still  bearing  a  relation  to  contingencies.  So 
that  it  is  as  easy  for  the  Supreme  Being  to  alter  what  men  think 
the  course  of  nature,  as  to  preserve  it.  Those  etfects,  which  are 
produced  in  the  world  regularly  and  indesinently,  and  which  are 
usually  termed  the  works  of  nature,  prove  the  constant  provi- 
dence of  the  Deity ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  which,  upon  any 
extraordinary  occasion,  are  produced  in  such  a  manner  as  it  is 
manifest  could  not  have  been  either  by  human  power,  or  by 
what  is  called  chance,  prove  undeniably  the  immediate  interpo-  , 
sition  of  the  Deity  on  that  special  occasion.  God,  it  must  be 
recollected,  is  the  governor  of  the  moral  as  well  as  of  the  physi- 
cal world ;  and  since  the  moral  well-being  of  the  universe  is  of 
more  consequence  than  its  physical  order  and  regularity,  it  fol- 
lows; obviously,  that  the  laws,  conformably  with  which,  the  ma- 
terial world  seems  generally  to  be  regulated,  are  subservient,  and 
may  occasionally  yield  to  the  laws  by  which  the  moral  world  is 
governed.  Although,  therefore,  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  the 
usual  course  of  nature  (and  would  indeed  lose  its  beneficial 
effect  if  it  were  not  so),  it  cannot  thence  be  inferred  that  it  is 
'  a  violation  of  the  luivs  of  nature,'  allowing  the  term  to  include 
a  regard  to  moral  tendencies.  The  laws  by  which  a  wise  and 
holy  God  governs  the  world  cannot,  unless  he  is  pleased  to  re- 
veal them,  be  learnt  in  any  other  way  than  from  testimony  ; 
since,  on  this  supposition,  nothing  but  testimony  can  bring  us 
acquainted  with  the  whole  series  of  his  dispensations,  and  this 
kind  of  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  previously  to  our  coi 

3  Eiicyclopeedia  Brilannica,  vol.  i.  art.  Abridgment. 
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rectly  inferring  those  laws.  Testimony,  therefore,  must  be  ad- 
mitted as  constituting  the  principal  means  of  discovering  the  real 
laws  by  which  the  utdverse  has  been  regulated;  that  testimony 
assures  us  that  the  apparent  course  of  nature  has  often  been  in- 
terrupted to  produce  important  moral  ellects ;  and  we  must  not 
at  random  disregard  such  testimony,  because,  in  estimating  its 
credibility,  we  ought  to  look  almost  infinitely  more  at  the  moral, 
than  at  the  physical  circumstances  connected  with  any  particular 
event."' 

(3.)  'rh(3  futility  of  Mr.  Hume's  sophism  may  also  be 
shown,  even  upon  its  own  avowed  principles. 

If  the  secret  of  compounding  gunpowder  had  perished  by  the 
accidental  death  of  its  discoverer,  immediately  after  its  extraor- 
dinary powers  had  been  exhibited  before  a  hundred  competent 
witnesses,  on  the  principles  of  the  sophism  now  before  us,  the 
fact  of  its  extraordinary  powers  must  immediately  be  rejected  as 
a  manifest  falsehood.  For,  that  a  small  black  powder  should 
possess  such  powers,  contradicts  the  universal  experience  of  man- 
kind. The  attestation,  therefore,  of  the  hundred  witnesses  plainly 
contradicts  the  universal  experience  of  mankind.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  these  hundred  witnesses  should  be  liars,  than  that 
the  universal  experience  of  mankind  should  be  contravened. 
Therefore,  the  pretended  black  powder  possessed  no  such  extra- 
ordinary powers,  as  those  which  these  false  witnesses  would  fain 
ascribe  to  it. 

(4.)  This  sophism  (for  argument  it  can  scarcely  be  called) 
"  proves  too  much,  and  tliereibre  proves  nothing.  ' 

"  It  proves  too  much  ;  for,  if  I  am  to  reject  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  miracles,  because  testimony  has  often  deceived  me, 
whilst  nature's  order  has  never  been  found  to  fail,  then  I  ought 
to  reject  a  miracle,  even  if  I  should  see  it  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
if  all  my  senses  should  attest  it ;  for  all  my  senses  have  some- 
times given  false  reports,  whilst  nature  has  never  gone  astray  ; 
and,  therefore,  be  the  circumstances  ever  so  decisive  or  inconsist- 
ent with  deception,  still  I  must  not  believe  what  I  sec,  and  hear, 
and  touch  ;  what  my  senses,  exercised  according  to  the  most  de- 
liberate judgment,  declare  to  be  true.  All  this  the  argument  re- 
quires, and  it  proves  too  much  :  for  disbelief  in  the  case  supposed 
is  out  of  our  power,  and  is  instinctively  pronounced  absurd  ;  and, 
what  is  more,  it  would  subvert  that  very  order  of  nature  on  which 
the  argument  rests  :  for  this  order  of  nature  is  learned  only  by 
the  exercise  of  my  senses  and  judgment ;  and  if  these  fail  me  in 
the  most  unexceptionable  circumstances,  then  their  testimony  to 
nature  is  of  little  worth."'^ 

V.  Refutation  of  the  objection,  that  the  evidence  for  the 
credibility  of  miracles  decreases  with  the  lapse  of  years. 

It  is  further  objected  by  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Hume,  that 
"  whatever  may  be  conceded  to  those  who  received  miracles 
as  true  from  the  testimony  of  concurrent  witnesses,  those  who 
lived  a  thousand  years  alter  the  event  can  have  no  reason  to 
believe  it ;  and  that  if  we  admit  that  concurrent  testimony 
may  augment,  still  successive  testimony  diminishes,  and  that 
^o  rapidly  as  to  command  no  assent  alter  a  few  centuries  at 
most." 

'  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  &c.  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation, vol.  i.  pp.  176,  177.  This  argument  is  pursued  to  a  considerabie  ex- 
tent liy  Professor  Vince,  in  his  Sermons  on  the  Credibility  of  Miracles, 
Svo. ;  and  with  much  acuteness  by  Ur.  Dwioht,  in  his  System  of  Theology, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  493 — 505.  See  also  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  lect.  30.  pp. 
72 — 91.  and  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  pp. 
330 — 352.  The  sceptical  theory  of  Hume  concerning  testimony  has  been 
e.\posed  with  singular  ability  by  Dr.  Whalely,  in  his  "Historic  Doubts" 
relative  to  the  late  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  has  applied  it  to  the  history 
of  that  extraordinary  man,  to  which  he  has  shown  that  it  applies  with  so 
much  greater  force  than  it  does  to  the  Jewish  or  Christian  narrative,  as  to 
reduce  the  disciple  of  Hume  to  this  dilemma,  viz.  either  to  abandon  his 
theory  altogether,  or  to  apply  it  first  where  it  is  most  applicable  ;  and  upon 
those  groundiJ,  on  which  lie  impugns  the  Christian  Scriptures,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  accounts  of  Bonaparte,  with  which  the  world  was  so  long  amazed 
and  terrified,  to  have  been  a  mere  forgery — the  amusement  of  wits — or 
the  bugbear  of  politicians. 

The  reader,  who  is  desirous  o( fully  investigating  the  subject  of  miracles, 
will  find  it  very  ably  treated  in  Drs.  Campbell's  and  Adams's  Treatises,  in 
reply  to  the  sophistry  of  Hume ;  in  Dr.  liey's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i. 
pp.  1.37 — 200.;  in  Dr.  Price's  Four  Dissertations  on  Providence,  &c.  diss, 
iv.  pp.  3S1.  et  seq.  (4th  edit.);  in  the  Criterion  of  the  late  Dr.  Douglas,  Bp. 
of  Salisbury  ;  and  in  Dr.  Elrington's  Sermons  on  Miracles,  at  the  Donnellan 
Lectures  for  1795,  8vo.  Dublin,  1796.  See  also  Bp.  Gleig's  Dissertation  on 
Miracles  (in  the  third  volume  of  his  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the 
Bible,  pp.  210.  et  seq.),  in  which  the  recent  endeavours  in  a  celebrated  Ute- 
rary  journal "^o  support  the  sceptical  notions  of  Hume  and  his  followers 
aire  most  ably  exposed;  as  they  also  are  in  the  Rev.  J.  Somerville's  "  Re- 
marks on  an  Article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  which  the  Doctrine  of 
Hiimo  on  Miracles  is  maintained."  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1815.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
volumes  of  Professor  Vernet's  Trait6  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne 
also  discuss  the  subject  of  miracles  at  considerable  length,  and  present 
both  solid  and  learned  feplies  to  the  objections  of  the  opposers  of  revela- 
tion. 

»  Dr.  Channing's  Discourse  on  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion, 
p.  20. 
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Answer. — This  objection  is  specious,  but  very  far  from  being 
correct.  It  is  not,  indeed,  denied,  "  that  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  credibility  vanishes  with  time ;  but  no  testimony  is  really 
in  the  nature  of  things  rendered  less  credible  by  any  other  cause, 
than  the  loss  or  want  of  some  of  those  conditions  which  first 
made  it  rationally  credible.  A  testimony  continues  equally 
credible,  so  long  as  it  is  transmitted  with  all  those  circumstancea 
and  conditions  which  first  procured  it  a  certain  degree  of  credit 
amongst  men,  proportionate  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  those  condi- 
tions. Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  persons  who  transmit  the  tes* 
timony  are  able,  honest,  and  diligent  in  all  the  requisite  inqui- 
ries as  to  what  they  transmit,  and  how  should  the  credibility  due 
to  their  testimony  be  weakened,  but  by  the  omission  of  circum- 
stances 1  which  omission  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  No 
calculation  of  the  decrease  of  the  credibility  of  testimony,  in 
which  a  man  bears  witness  respecting  realities,  and  not  the  fic- 
tions of  his  own  brain,  can  ever  proceed  upon  any  other  princi- 
ple than  that  of  the  characters  and  qualifications  of  the  witnesses  : 
and,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  credibility  of  any  matter  of  fact  de- 
j)ends  upon  pure  testimony,  those  who  live  at  the  remotest  dis- 
tance of  time  may  have  the  same  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it,  as 
those  persons  who  lived  nearest  to  the  time  in  which  the  thing 
was  said  to  be  done ;  that  identical  time  being  of  course  ex- 
cluded. 

"  In  what  possible  manner,  for  example,  can  the  evidence  on 
which  ive  believe  the  facts  related  in  the  Gospels  be  less  than 
that  on  which  those  facts  were  accredited  by  Christians  in  the 
second  or  third  centuries]  They  possessed  the  standard  writ- 
ings of  the  evangelists ;  so  do  we  :  what  those  books  then  con- 
tained, they  now  contain  ;  and  the  invention  of  printing  seems 
likely,  under  the  care  of  Providence,  to  preserve  them  genuine  to 
the  end  of  time.  This  admirable  invention  has  so  far  secured  all 
considerable  monuments  of  antiquity,  that  no  ordinary  calami- 
ties of  wars,  dissolutions  of  governments,  &c.  can  destroy  any 
material  evidence  now  in  existence,  or  render  it  less  probable  to 
those  who  shall  live  in  a  thousand  years'  time,  than  it  is  to  us. 
With  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  Christian  religion,  indeed,  it  is 
notorious  that  our  evidence  in  favour  of  them  has  increased 
instead  of  diminishing  since  the  era  of  printing,  the  refor- 
mation of  religion,  and  the  restoration  of  letters  ;  and,  as  even 
the  recent  inquiries  of  learned  men  have  produced  firesh  evi- 
dence, there  is  every  reason  to  hope  it  will  continue  to  increase. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  the  facts  related  in  the  Bible, 
that  men  ever  talk  of  the  daily  diminution  of  credibility.  Who 
complains  of  a  decay  of  evidence  in  relation  to  the  actions  of 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  Pompey,  or  Cjesar  ]  How  many  fewer 
of  the  events  recorded  by  Plutarch,  or  Pol3'bius,  or  Livy,  are  be- 
lieved now  (on  account  of  a  diminution  of  evidence),  than  were 
believed  by  Mr.  Addison,  or  Lord  Clarendon,  or  Geoffrey  Chau- 
cer 1  It  might  be  contended,  with  some  show  of  probabiUty,  that 
we  know  tnore  of  those  ancients  than  the  persons  now  men- 
tioned ;  but  that  is  widely  different  from  accrediting  less.  We 
never  hear  persons  wisliing  they  had  lived  ages  earlier,  that  they 
might  have  had  better  proofs  that  Cyrus  was  the  conqueror  of 
Babylon,  that  Darius  was  beaten  in  several  battles  by  Alexan- 
der, that  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem,  that  Hannibal  was  entirely 
routed  by  Scipio,  or  Pompey  by  Julius  Cajsar  :  though  we  some- 
times find  men  of  ardent  and  enterprising  minds  exclaiming — 
'  O  that  I  had  lived  and  been  present  when  such  and  such  splen- 
did events  occurred  :  how  lively  an  interest  should  I  have  taken 
in  such  scenes,  how  much  concern  in  their  termination  !'  And, 
indeed,  it  is  the  frequent  hearing  of  like  exclamations  that  causes 
men  to  confound  weight  of  testimony  with  warmth  or  depth  of 
feeling  ;  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  essential  difference  between  real 
evidence,  or  the  true  basis  for  belief  of  history,  and  the  sensible 
impression  or  influence  which  such  history  may  make  upon  the 
mind.  We  believe  as  firmly  that  Lucretius  killed  himself  in  the 
delirium  of  a  fever,  as  that  Lucretia  stabbed  herself  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wrongs  she  had  received  from  Tarquin's  son  ;  yet 
we  feel  a  much  more  lively  interest  in  the  latter  event  than  in 
the  former.  The  fate  of  Carthage,  or  the  result  of  the  contest 
between  Anthony  and  Octavius  respecting  the  empire  of  the 
world,  would  doubtless  be  much  more  deeply  felt,  and  much  more 
warmly  conversed  about,  within  two  centuries  of  the  circum- 
stances, than  they  ever  are  now  ;  yet  those  who  then  conversed 
about  them  had  just  as  much  reason  to  doubt  their  occurrence  as 
we  have  ;  that  is,  just  none  at  all.  And  the  like  reasoning  will 
apply  to  all  the  circumstances  recorded  in  authentic  history.  So 
that,  having  established  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  on  evidence  far  superior  to  that  on  which 
other  historic  books  aie  received,  it  is  the  most  idle  and  ridicu- 
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lous  tiling  imaginable,  to  affect  to  disbelieve  any  of  the  facts 
therein  recorded  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  the  times  in 
which  they  occurred."' 

Thus,  the  historical  evidences  of  the  genuineness,  truth, 
and  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  are  so  far  from  grow- 
inw  less  and  less  by  the  lapse  of  ages  (as  some  antagonists 
ofrevelation  have  insinuated),  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
progressively  increasing  with  increasing  years  :  for  so  many 
new  evidences  and  coincidences  have  been  discovered  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  histories,  as  abundantly  to 
make  up  for  any  evidences  that  may  have  been  lost  in  for- 
mer ages ;  and,  as  this  improvement  of  the  historical  evi- 
dences is  progressively  increasing,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  tney  will  daily  become  more  and  more  irresisti- 
ble to  all  candidand  serious  inquirers.^ 

VI.  But,  however  satisfactory  the  preceding  general  ab- 
stract evidences  may  be,  it  is  not  necessary  to  rest  the  de- 
fence of  miracles  against  the  objections  of  infidels  wholly 
upon  them.    The  miracles  related  in  the  Bible  are  accom- 

Sanied  by  such  evidences  as  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  ad- 
uce  in  support  of  any  other  historic  fact,  and  such  as  can- 
not be  brought  to  substantiate  any  pretended  fact  whatever. 

Since,  as°we  already  have  had  occasion  to  observe,^  the 
proper  effect  of  a  miracle  is  clearly  to  mark  the  divine  i.iter- 
position,  it  must  therefore  have  characters  proper  to  indicate 
such  interposition;  and  these  criteuia  are  six  in  number 

1.  It  is  required,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  fact  or 
event,  which  is  stated  to  be  miraculous,  should  have  an  im- 
portant end,  w^orthy  of  its  author. 

2.  It  must  be  instantaneously  and  publicly  performed. 

3.  It  must  be  sensible  and  easy  to  be  observed  :  in  other 
words,  the  fact  or  event  must  be  such,  that  the  senses  of 
mankind  can  clearly  and  fully  judge  of  it. 

4.  It  must  be  independent  of  second  causes. 

5.  Not  only  public  monuments  must  be  kept  up,  but  some 
outward  actions  must  be  constantly  performed  in  memory  of 
the  fact  thus  publicly  wrought. 

6.  And  such  monuments  must  be  set  up,  and  such  actions 
and  observances  be  instituted,  at  the  very  time  when  those 
events  took  place,  and  afterwards  be  continued  without  in- 
terniption.-* 

1.  Tlie  first  character  of  a  miracle  is,  an  important  end, 
AND  WORTHY  OF  ITS  AUTHOR.  For  what  probability  is  there, 
that  the  Almighty  should  specially  interpose,  and  suspend 
the  laws  by  which  he  governs  this  world,  without  any  neces- 
sity, for  a  frivolous  reason,  inconsistent  with  his  wisdom, 
and  unworthy  of  his  greatness'?  Every  miracle,  then,  must 
have  a  useful  end,  and  one  to  which  second  causes  are  inade- 
quate ; — as,  to  authorize  a  prophet,  or  to  establish  a  revela- 
tion. An  end  so  wise  and  so  benevolent  is  well  worthy  of 
the  Supreme  Being. 

This  character  of  a  true  miracle  is  found  in  all  the  miracles 
recorded  as  being  performed-  by  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ.  None 
of  them  are  represented  as  having  been  wrought  on  trivial  occa- 
sions. The  writers  who  mention  them  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
facts,  which  facts  they  affirm  to  have  been  performed  publicly,  in 
attestation  of  the  truth  of  their  respective  dispensations.  They 
are  indeed  so  incorporated  with  these  dispensations,  that  the  mi- 
racles cannot  be  separated  from  the  doctrines  ;  and  if  the  mi- 
racles were  not  really  performed,  the  doctrines  cannot  be  true. 
Further,  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ  were  wrought 
in  support  of  revelations,  which  opposed  all  the  religious  sys- 
tems, prejudices,  and  superstitions  of  the  age.  This  circum- 
stance alone  sets  them,  in  point  of  authority,  infinitely  above 
the  pagan  prodigies  recorded  by  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  the 
pretended  miracles  of  the  Romish  church ;  many  of  which  may 
be  shown  to  be  mere  natural  events,  while  others  are  repre- 
sented as  having  been  performed  in  secret,  on  the  most  trivial 
occasions,  and  long  before  the  time  of  the  writers  by  whom  they 
are  related  ;  and  such  of  them  as  at  first  view  appear  to  be  best 
attested,  are  evidently  tricks  contrived  for  interested  purposes,  to 
flatter  power,  or  to  promote  the  prevailing  superstitions,  and  the 

»  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  &c.  of  the  Chrisrian  Re- 
velation, vol.  i.  pp.  196.  199.  On  this  subject  see  Mr.  Benson's  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1820,  pp.  78—98. 

«  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  the  argument  (which  is  here  ne- 
cessarily treated  with  brevity)  fully  discussed,  is  referred  to  the  Hulsean 
?Lo?'^o'^^^^^'  ^^"^  ^^''  ^y  ">s  ^'3'^-  George  Langshaw,  B.  A.  (Cambridge, 
1832.  8vo.),  enutled  "The  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion 
are  not  weakened  by  Time." 

'  See  p.  95.  supra. 

*  These  criteria  for  judging  of  miracles,  with  their  illustrations,  are 
chiefly  abridged  from  Mr.  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists, 
and  Professor  Claparede's  "Considerations  upon  the  Miracles  of  the  Gos- 
pel,' m  answer  to  Rousseau,  translated  and  published  in  Svo.  London,  1753. 


erroneous  doctrines  which  that  church  has  imposed  upon  her 
members,  as  articles  of  faith,  that  must  be  believed  on  pain  of 
damnation. 

2.  A  second  criterion  of  a  miracle  is,  that  it  be  instan- 
taneously AND  PUBLICLY  PERFORMED,  AND  BEFORE  CREDI- 
BLE WITNESSES. — A  business,  huddled  up  in  a  cloister  before 
a  few  interested  monks,  is  not  properly  attested.  But  when 
an  action  is  performed  before  the  public  eye,  as  the  miracles 
of  Moses  and  those  of  Christ  were,  or  before  witnesses  w'ho 
have  totally  exculpated  themselves  of  having  any  end  but 
that  of  truth,  we  nave  all  the  attestation  we  can  reasonably 
desire. 

(1.)  It  must  be  instantaneously  performed. 

A  miracle  does  not  present  the  shades  and  gradations  ob- 
servable in  nature.  Nature  proceeds  not  by  fits  and  starts,  but 
is  gradual  and  progressive  in  its  operations ;  does  not  create,  but 
unfolds ;  nourishes,  and  causes  to  sprout  and  grow ;  sets  to  work 
second  causes,  which  act  only  by  little  and  little,  and  do  not  pro- 
duce their  effect  until  the  end  of  a  certain  period.  From  this  rule 
the  divine  agency  is  entirely  free.  God  said,  "  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light." 

(2.)  Further,  publicity  or  notoriety  is  requisite. 

Not  that  a  miracle  performed  in  the  sight  of  a  few  witnesses 
is  the  less  a  miracle  on  that  account.  It  is  enough  that  there  is 
a  suificicnt  number  of  spectators  worthy  of  credit.  The  no- 
toriety of  this  or  that  particular  miracle  may  be  more  or  less 
restrained  by  circumstances  ;  and  we  cannot  reject  a  miracle, 
properly  established,  under  the  pretence  that  it  has  not  had  all 
the  notoriety  which  we  might  have  imagined  to  be  necessary.' 
How  great  soever  may  be  the  number  of  witnesses,  we  can 
always  conceive  a  greater.  But  there  is  a  degree  of  notoriety 
which  satisfies  reason ;  and  if  it  were  not  so,  testimonial  proof 
could  never  be  complete. 

To  this  criterion  of  a  miracle,  it  has  been  objected,  that 
Jesus  enjoined  secrecy  on  some  of  the  persons  on  whom  he 
had  wrought  miraculous  cures,  and  hence  it  has  been  in- 
sinuated that  they  could  not  bear  the  test  of  examination. 

AxswER. — A  little  attention  will  show  that  this  objection  is 
unfounded.  "  Distinguish  the  times,  and  the  Scriptures  will 
agree."^  This  observation  is  of  particular  importance  in  show- 
ing that  the  contradictions,  which  the  opposers  of  revelation 
have  asserted  to  exist  in  the  relations  of  Christ's  miracles,  are 
utterly  unfounded  ;  and  also  in  showing  the  reason  why  he 
commanded  some  of  the  persons  whom  he  had  healed,  not  to 
divulge  their  miraculous  cures  to  any  man,  while  he  performed 
others  with  the  greatest  publicity. 

Jesus  Christ  having  delighted  and  instructed  the  multitude 
with  his  discourses,  the  fame  of  them,  and  of  his  mighty  works, 
so  struck  the  people,  that  the  crowd  which  assembled  around 
him  increased  every  day.  In  the  universal  expectation  of  the 
Messiah  that  then  prevailed,  there  was  reason  to  fear  lest  the 
Jews,  under  the  impulse  of  blind  but  ardent  zeal,  should  have 
declared  him  their  king,  or  lest  some  seditious  spirit  should 
take  advantage  of  their  favourable  disposition  towards  him,  to 
create  some  disturbance  among  that  people.  This  indeed  is 
evident  from  the  Gospel,  which  informs  us  that  the  Jews  had 
laid  a  scheme  to  take  him  aivay  by  force,  and  make  him  a 
king.  (John  vi.  15.)  But  Jesus  did  not  choose  to  give  umbrage 
to  the  Roman  government.  Though  he  was  to  be  condemned  to 
death,  it  was  not  necessary  he  should  be  so  as  a  rebel  to  Csesar. 
That  fine  testimony  was  to  be  borne  to  his  innocence, — I  find 
Tio  fault  in  this  man.  (Luke  xxiii.  4.)  Determined  to  seal  with 
his  blood  the  truth  of  his  religion,  he  first  proved  his  divine 
mission,  multiplied  the  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  confirmed  the 
faith  of  the  apostles,  gave  them  instructions,  and  destroyed  the 
prepossession  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  temporal  king,  sur- 
rounded with  the  pomp  of  worldly  grandeur.  But  all  this  was 
not  the  work  of  a  few  days.  A  rapid  instruction,  joined  to  a 
multitude  of  miracles  crowded  into  a  short  space  of  time,  wwuld 
not  have  left  traces  deep  enough  in  the  minds  of  men.  Infinite 
Wisdom,  therefore,  permitted  not  our  Saviour  to  kindle  the 
hatred  of  his  enemies  too  soon,  nor  to  deliver  himself  into  their 
hands  before  his  hour  -was  come.  He  was  in  the  mean  time  to 
work  miracles,  and  to  give  them  the  necessary  authenticity  ;  but 
their  greater  or  less  notoriety  depended  upon  times,  places,  and 
persons.  By  making  these  distinctions,  we  shall  discern  in  oui ' 
Divine  Saviour  a  wisdom  as  constant  in  its  aim,  as  admirable  in  ' 

5  Distinguite  tempora,  et  concordabunt  Scripturae.  Augustin-  de  Verb 
Domhi'i,  serin.  16. 
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the  appropriation  of  means  to  the  variety  of  circumstances.  Ho 
acted  less  oiicnly  in  Judaa:  Jerusalem  esijccially  required  from 
him  great  circumspection.  He  was  llicrc  under  the  eye  of  Pilate, 
the  sanhedrim,  and  the  j)riests  :  and  tlie  eat,'crness  of  the  people 
to  follow  him  might  have  readily  furnished  them  with  a  pretence 
to  accuse  him  as  seditious.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
of  John  we  learn,  that  Jusus  relived  into  Galilee,  not  choosing 
to  remdin  in  Jnil.ru,  because  that  the  Jexvs  sovffht  to  kill  him. 
(John  vii.  1.)  Out  of  Judasa  he  was  more  at  liberty.  We  must 
not  therefore  wonder  at  his  saying  to  the  demoniac  of  Gadara, 
Return  to  thine  own  house,  and  shew  how  ffrcut  things  God 
hath  done  unto  thee.  (liuke  viii.  39.)  Gadara  was  a  city  where 
there  were  many  heathens :  a  disturliance  among  the  people 
there  was  not  so  much  to  be  feared.  Jesus  acted  also  more 
openly  in  Galilee.  We  read  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
that  he  there  performed  miracles  in  a  very  public  manner.  Such 
was  the  miracle  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves ;  and  yet,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  the  people  were  on  the  jjoint  of  taking 
him  away  to  make  him  a  king,  he  retired  to  a  mountain.  (John 
vi.  \f>.)  He  had  regard  therefore  to  the  dillerent  disposition  of 
men's  minds.  This  was  sometimes  so  favourable  to  him,  that, 
choosing  to  distribute  into  dillerent  places  the  light  of  his  doc- 
trine, he  prescribed  silence  to  those  whom  he  cured  ;  that  he 
might  not  be  too  long  detained  in  the  same  place  by  the  mul- 
titude, who,  being  informed  of  a  new  miracle,  would  have  im- 
portuned him  without  ceasing.  Thus,  when  he  had  raised  up 
Jairus's  daughter,  he  forbade  the  parents  to  publish  it. 

That  our  Lord  chose  to  distribute  equally  the  light  of  his  doc- 
trine is  evident  from  the  Gospel.  We  learn  (Mark  i.  .38.  Luke 
iv.43.)  that  when  he  had  wrought  several  miracles  in  Capernaum, 
he  says,  Jjet  us  go  into  the  next  towns,  that  I  may  preach 
there  also  ;  for  therefore  came  I  forth.  The  people  staying 
him,  that  he  should  not  depart  from  them,  he  said  unto  them,  I 
must  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to  other  cities  also. 

But  this  distinction  of  times  win  furnish  us  with  the  most 
light  in  perusing  the  narrative  of  our  Saviour's  miracles.  At 
his  entrance  upon  his  ministry  Jesus  Christ  used  the  utmost 
caution,  not  choosing  to  be  detained  at  the  commencement  of 
his  course.  It  was  at  the  entrance  upon  his  ministry  that  he 
healed  the  leper  spoken  of  in  Mark  i.  40 — 45.  Accordingly,  the 
evangelists  adds,  that  he  recommended  to  the  leper  to  keep 
silence  respecting  his  cure.  (ver.  44.)  Presently  after,  he  per- 
formed his  miracles  more  openly  ;  but  took  the  wise  precaution 
of  qualifying  their  splendour.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he 
declared  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  Luke  informs  us 
that  the  people  were  amazed  at  the  mighty  power  of  God.  But 
while  they  wondered  at  all  things  which  Jesus  did,  he  said  to  his 
disciples.  Let  these  sayings  sink  down  into  your  ears  ;  for  the 
Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men.  (Luke 
ix.  44.)  The  further  he  advanced  in  his  course,  the  more  eclat 
and  notoriety  did  he  give  to  his  miracles.  On  the  approach  of 
his  last  passover,  he  hesitated  not  to  celebrate  it  at  Bethany,  at 
Jerusalem,  and  in  sight  of  his  enemies.  We  learn  from  Mat- 
thew (xxi.  14.  with  John  xii.  37.),  that  the  blind  and  the  lame 
came  unto  him  in  the  temple,  and  that  he  cured  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  chief  priests.  When  he  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  religion,  the  reserve  which  he  had  formerly  used  was 
no  longer  necessary  :  it  would  have  shown  more  weakness  than 
prudence. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  serve  to  remove  the  apparent 
contradictions  arising  from  the  different  degrees  of  notoriety 
which  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  his  miracles.  As  he  read  men's 
hearts,  the  different  mspositious  which  he  there  discovered  led 
him  to  diversify  his  measures.  He  tempered  the  splendour 
of  his  miracles,  wlieu  any  event  might  result  from  that 
splendour  injurious  to  his  religion.  Ihe  infinite  Wisdom 
which  enli;jntencd  him,  discovered  to  him,  in  this  respect, 
combinations  which  would  have  escaped  a  mortal  sight. 
When,  therefore,  he  appears  to  vary  his  process,  it  is  not 
that  he  changes  his  plan,  but  he  avoids  the  obstacles  which 
might  injure  it.' 

3.  A  miracle  must,  in  the  third  place,  be  sensible  and 
EASV  TO  BE  OBSERVED  :  In  Other  words,  the  facts  purporting 
to  be  miraculous  must  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  senses 
of  mankinll  can  certainly  perceive  that  both  the  event  is  real, 
and  its  origin  supernatural.^ 

'  Claparcde's  Considerations  upon  the  Miracles  of  the  Gospel,  in  an- 
swer to  Rousseau,  part  i.  c.  7. 

»  "  There  are  two  things,"  says  Archbishop  TiUotson,  " necessary  to  a 
miracle  : — that  there  should  be  a  supernatural  effect  wrought,  and  that 
this  effect  be  evident  to  sense,  so  that,  though  a  supernatural  effect  be 
wrought,  yet  if  it  be  not  evident  to  sense,  it  is,  to  all  the  ends  and  purposes 
of  a  miracle,  as  If  it  were  not,  and  can  be  no  testimony  or  proof  of  any 


It  must  turn  upon  laws  which  arc  generally  known,  and  not 
upon  such  as  are  scarcely  or  not  at  all  known ;  nor  upon  sub- 
jt'cts  too  remote  from  us,  or  which  require  the  experienced 
eye  of  an  observer  in  order  to  be  perceivi><].  A  supernatural 
motion  in  the  ring  or  satellites  of  Saturn  could  not  therefore  be  a 
miracle  for  the  generality  of  the  earth's  inhal)itants  ;  it  would  at 
most  be  only  so  to  astronomers.  A  miracle,  being  calculated  to  es- 
tablish the  divine  interposition,  ought  to  be  more  within  the  reach 
of  men  :  signs  from  earth,  therefore,  will  be  preferable  to  signs 
from  heaven. — If  a  man  display  a  j)hial  full  of  blood  which 
sometimes  congeals  and  sometimes  liquefies,  he  has  no  right  to 
our  credit,  unless  he  submit  his  phial  to  the  examination  of  our 
senses.  But  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  turned  into  blood; 
when  millions  arc  fed  with  manna ;  when  a  man  is  raised  from 
the  dead  ;  when  four  or  five  thousand  people  are  fed  by  a 
pittance  : — in  such  cases  there  can  be  no  deception  ;  our  senses, 
which  are  the  only  competent  judges,  have  the  means  of  judging. 

4.  A  miracle  ought  to  be  independent  of  second  causes, 
or  performed  without  any  natural  instrument. 

If  any  external  action  or  foreign  circumstances  accompany  it 
(as  was  commonly  the  case),  this  action  or  circumstance  has 
no  natural  connection  with  the  effect  produced.  This  it  is  which 
particularly  distinguishes  miracles  from  natural  events.  The 
latter  have  a  natural  cause ;  and  that  cause  is  proportionate  to 
the  effects  which  result  from  it.  Thus  every  body,  that  is  in 
motion,  moves  in  proportion  to  the  force  that  impels  it.  But 
the  immediate  special  interposition  of  God  excludes  that  of  phy- 
sical agents  ;  in  every  miracle,  the  proportion  between  causes 
and  effects  no  longer  subsists.  Medicine  has  remedies  pro[)cr 
for  curing  disea.ses :  these  remedies  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the 
nature  of  the  malady  which  they  arc  to  remove  or  destroy  ;  but 
no  such  relation  is  discoverable  in  miracles.  It  is  by  natural 
means  that  the  understanding  is  enlightened  and  instructed  in 
those  things  of  which  it  was  previously  ignorant.  I  speak  a 
language  that  is  foreign  to  me  ;  I  devoted  time  and  labour  to  the 
acquisition  of  it,  and  employed  the  assistance  of  a  master  :  but 
if,  independently  of  such  aids,  my  mind  be  instantaneously  en- 
riched with  all  the  words  of  a  language  before  unknown  to  me, 
the  effect  has  not  its  cause  in  nature.  The  event  is  super- 
natural. The  application  of  this  remark  to  the  apostles,  at  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  is  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  upon. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  criterion  of  a  miracle,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  in  three  of  his  miracles,  made  use  of  an  ex- 
ternal application ;  which,  if  it  were  necessary  to  the  cure, 
looks  like  the  application  of  some  hidden  means  of  art.  If 
it  were  unnecessary,  such  process  is  anaigned  as  being  im- 
proper in  the  mode,  and  even  ridiculous. 

Answer.  The  three  miracles  in  question  are  those  of  the 
man  who  had  been  born  blind  (John  ix.  1 — 7.),  the  blind  man 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bethsaida  (Mark  viii.  23 — 26.),  and  the  deaf 
man  near  the  sea  of  Galilee.  (Mark  vii.  32 — 37.)  In  the  first 
of  these,  "  he  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle, 
and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  \\ith  the  clay,"  and 
commanded  him  to  go  and  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam  ;  the  man 
went  thither,  and  washed,  and  returned  seeing.  In  the  second 
case,  "  he  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand  and  led  him  out  of 
the  town,  and  when  he  had  spit  on  his  eyes,  and  put  his  hands 
upon  him,  he  asked  him  if  he  saw  aught?  and  he  looked  up,  and 
said,  I  see  men  as  trees  walking.  After  that  he  put  his  hands 
again  upon  his  eyes,  and  made  him  look  up,  and  he  was  restored, 
and  he  saw  every  man  clcarh- ;  and  he  sent  him  away  to  his  own 
house,  saying,  Neither  go  into  the  town,  nor  tell  it  to  any  in  the 
town."  Nearly  similar  was  our  Saviour's  treatment  of  the  deaf 
man  who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  into  whose  ears  he 
put  his  fingers,  and  "  spit  and  touched  his  tongue  ;  and  looking 
up  to  heaven,  he  sighed,  and  saith  unto  him,  Ephphatha,  that 
is, — Be  opened  !  and  straightway  his  ears  were  opened,  and  the 
string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plain." 

"  These  three  are  the  only  instances  where  a  deliberate  ex- 
thing,  because  it  stands  in  need  of  another  miracle,  to  give  testimony  to 
it,  and  to  prove  that  it  was  wrought.  And  neither  in  Scripture,  nor  in  pro- 
fane authors,  nor  in  common  use  of  speech,  is  any  thing  called  a  miracle, 
but  what  falls  under  the  notice  of  our  senses ;  a  miracle  being  nothing 
else  but  a  supernatural  effect  evident  to  sense,  the  great  end  and  design 
whereof  is  to  be  a  sensible  proof  and  conviction  to  us  of  soinethitig  that 
we  do  not  see.  For  want  of  this,  transubstantiation  is  no  miracle;  a  sign 
or  miracle  is  always  a  thing  sensible,  otherwise  it  could  be  no  sign.  Now, 
that  such  a  change  as  is  pretended  in  transubstantiation  should  really  be 
wrought,  and  yet  there  should  be  no  sign  of  it,  is  a  thing  very  wonderftil; 
but  not  to  sense,  for  our  senses  perceive  no  change.  And  that  a  thing 
should  remain  to  all  appearance  just  as  it  was,  hath  nothing  at  all  of  wonder 
in  it.  We  wonder,  indeed,  when  we  see  a  strange  thing  done,  but  no  man 
wond»rs  when  he  sees  nothing  done."'  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  WO.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1320. 
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ternal  application  is  related  to  have  been  used,  and  in  all  these 
cases  the  reason  for  using  it  seems  to  have  been  07ie  and  the 
same,  namely,  to  convey  to  tlie  individuals,  on  -whom  the  mira- 
cles -were  performed,  a  clear  assurance  that  Jesiis  was  the 
person  at  xvhose  command,  and  by  -whose  agency,  the  cure  ivas 
•wrought,  and  to  enable  them  to  state  to  others  the  grojinds  of 
this  assurance  fully  and  circumstantially.  For  this  purpose 
our  Saviour  used  such  a  mode  of  application  as  was  best  cal- 
culated to  make  an  impression  on  the  senses  these  men  possessed, 
unimpaired,  antecedent  to  the  miracle,  and  such  as  led  them  to 
observe  that  he  was  about  to  interpose,  in  order  to  perfect  those 
organs  which  were  defective.  A  little  attention  will  show  that 
every  circumstance  in  the  different  modes  of  application  had  this 
tendency. 

"  A  blind  man  can  know  another  only  by  the  voice  or  the 
touch.  The  blind  man  near  Bethsaida  our  Lord  led  out  of  the 
town  remote  from  the  crowd,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  the  person 
who  spoke  to  or  touched  him ;  he  then  spat  on  his  eyes,  and 
laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  restored  him  to  sight,  though  imper- 
fectly,— after  that,  he  put  his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  he 
saw  clearly.  What  possible  mode  could  give  him  a  more  full 
assurance  that  the  cure  was  wrought  by  the  interposition  of  an 
external  agent,  and  that  Jesus  was  that  agent  1  The  deaf  man 
could  judge  of  the  intentions  of  another  only  by  seeing  what 
he  does ;  him  therefore  our  Lord  took  aside  from  the  multitude, 
that  he  might  fix  and  confine  his  attention  to  himself,  and  then 
he  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears,  and  touched  his  tongue,  thus 
signifying  to  him  that  he  intended  to  produce  some  change  in 
these  organs ;  he  then  looked  up  to  heaven,  at  the  same  time 
speaking,  to  signify  that  the  change  would  proceed  from  a  divine 
power,  exercised  at  his  interposition. 

"  The  very  same  purpose  was  equally  answered  by  our  Lord's 
application  to  the  eyes  of  the  man  born  blind ;  it  assured  him 
that  the  person  who  came  close  to  him,  and  spoke  to  him,  and 
anointed  his  eyes,  was  the  sole  agent,  by  whose  interposition  the 
cure  was  wrought.  Immediately,  on  approaching  our  Saviour, 
after  receiving  his  sight,  he  must  have  recognised  him  by  his 
voice.  Had  the  grounds  of  his  assurance  been  less  full  and  cir- 
cumstantial, he  never  could  have  so  unanswerably  silenced  the 
objections,  and  replied  to  the  captious  queries  of  the  Pharisees, — 
What  did  he  do  to  thee  ?  hoxu  opened  he  thine  eyes  ? — He 
anivered,  and  said,  ^  man  that  is  called  Jesus  made  clay,  and 
atiointed  mine  eyes,  and  said  unto  me.  Go  to  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
and  -wash  ;  and  I  -went  and  -washed,  and  I  received  sight. 

"  We  may  be  confirmed  in  believing  this  to  have  been  the 
design  of  these  external  applications,  by  observing,  that  they 
were  used  in  no  instance  except  those  of  blindness  and  deafness, 
when  a  defect  of  the  senses  rendered  them  necessary  to  convey 
such  assurance  of  Jesus  having  been  the  author  of  the  miracle. 
And  still  more,  by  observing  that  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
these  three  men  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  our  Saviour's 
power  and  character.  The  man  born  blind,  he  healed  without 
any  solicitation.  The  blind  man  at  Bethsaida,  and  the  deaf  man, 
do  not  appear  to  have  come  of  themselves,  they  were  brought 
by  their  friends  ;  more  precaution  was  therefore  necessary  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  person  by  whom  the  miracle  was  wrought, 
and  give  them  full  evidence  that  it  was  his  sole  work.  When 
the  two  blind  men  at  Capernaum,  and  two  others  near  Jericho, 
applied  to  our  Saviour  to  be  healed,  it  was  with  a  declared  pre- 
vious conviction  of  his  divine  power  that  they  followed  him, 
crying.  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  upon  us  !  Here,  therefore, 
a  less  remarkable  external  application  was  sufficient ;  as  they 
professed  their  belief,  Jesus  only  required  that  this  profession 
should  be  sincere:  Believe  ye,  said  he,  that  I  have  the  power  to 
do  this  ?  and  they  said.  Tea,  J.ord :  then  he  touched  their  eyes, 
saying,  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you  ;  and  their  eyes 
■were  opened. 

"If  these  remarks  are  just,  they  ^exhibit  one  of  those  number- 
less cases,  where  incidents  apparently  minute  and  objectionable, 
when  well  considered,  display  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  facts, 
and  the  admirable  propriety  of  our  Lord's  conduct  in  every  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  every  such  instance  confirms  strongly  the  con- 
clusion, that  our  Lord's  miracles  were  not  delusive  visions,  or  the 
extravagances  of  a  wild  and  senseless  fanatic,  but  plain  proofs 
of  a  divine  power,  exhibited  with  the  sobriety  and  dignity  be- 
coming his  divine  character."'     - 

5.  Not  only  public  monuments  must  be  kept  up,  but 
some  outward  actions  must  also  be  constantly  per- 
formed, in  memory  of  the  facts  thus  publicly  wrought. 

«  Dr.  Graves's  "Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles  and  Evange- 
listB,  designed  to  prove  that  they  were  not  Enthusiasts,"  pp.  287,  288. 


6.  Such  monuments  must  be  set  up,  and  such  actions 
and  observances  instituted,  at  the  very  time  when  those 
events  took  place,  and  be  afterwards  continued  with- 
out interruption. 

These  two  rules  render  it  impossible  that  the  belief  of  any 
facts  should  be  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  after-ages,  when 
the  generation  asserted  to  have  witnessed  them  had  expired  ;  for, 
whenever  such  facts  come  to  be  recounted,  if  not  only  monu- 
ments are  said  to  remain  of  them,  but  public  actions  and  obser- 
vances had  further  been  constantly  used  to  commemorate  them 
by  the  nation  appealed  to,  ever  since  they  had  taken  place ;  the 
deceit  must  be  immediately  detected,  by  no  such  monuments  ap- 
pearing, and  by  the  experience  of  every  individual,  who  could 
not  but  know  that  no  such  actions  or  observances  had  beeaused 
by  them,  to  commemorate  such  events. 

VII.  Let  US  now  apply  the  criteria,  thus  stated  and  ex- 
plained, to  the  ILLUSTRATION  of  a  few  of  the  miracles  related 
in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

1 .  And  first,  as  to  the  Mosaic  Miracles  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch : — 

The  plagues  in  Egypt  were  witnessed  by  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Israelites,  and  felt  by  all  the  Egyptians. — At  the  Red  Sea 
the  Israelites  passed  through,  and  beheld  the  whole  host  of 
Pharaoh  perish. — During  forty  years  were  the  children  of  Israel 
sustained  with  food  from  heaven.  Sometimes  they  were  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  flinty  rock ;  and  throughout  their 
journeys  they  beheld  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  on  the  tabernacle  by 
day,  and  the  fire  by  night.  (Exod.  xl.  38.) — At  the  passage  over 
the  Jordan,  "  the  waters  stood  and  rose  up  upon  an  heap  ;  and 
all  the  Israelites  passed  over  on  dry  ground  i7i  the  midst  of 
Jordan."  (Josh.  iii.  16,  17.)  To  each  of  the  miracles  here 
briefly  enumerated,  all  the  criteria  above  stated  will  be  found  to 
apply. 

[i.]  The  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  being  chosen  by  Jeho- 
vah to  be  his  peculiar  people,  for  the  preservation  of  true  religion,  the 
miracles  performed  in  their  behalf  were  unquestionably  worthy  of  their 
Almijfbfy  Author.    Here  we  have  the  FrasT  mark. 

[ii.]  The  miracles  in  question,  though  some  of  them  (as  the  plagues  in 
Egypt)  were  announced  before  they  were  actually  performed,  did  actually 
and  really  take  place  in  Egypt,  and  were  removed  only  at  the  command  ot 
Moses,  whili>  tlie  land  of  Goshen  (in  which  the  Israelites  dwelt)  was  ex- 
empted from  their  operation.  Here  we  iiave  our  second,  third,  and 
FOURTH  marks  most  fully  established  ;  for  all  the  miracles  above  mentioned 
were  recorded  by  Moses  at  or  about  the  time  when  they  actually  took 
place  :  moreover,  he  recapitulated  the  miracles  which  he  had  wrought  in 
Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  and  appealed  to  those  who  were  present  for 
the  truth  of  them;  which  no  wise  man  would  have  done,  if  he  could  have 
been  confuted. 

[iii.]  Further,  all  these  miracles  were  witnessed  by  upwards  of  two 
millions  of  persons,  who  remained  collected  in  one  camp  for  forty  years; 
an  assembly  so  great,  probably,  never  before  or  since  remained  collected 
in  one  body  for  so  long  a  period.  If,  then,  this  whole  nation  had  not  been 
entirely  without  eyes  and  cars,  if  they  were  not  bereft  of  reason  and 
sense,  it  was  impossible,  at  the  time  these  facts  were  said  to  have  taken 
place,  that  they  could  have  been  persuaded  of  their  existence,  had  they 
not  been  real. 

[iv.]  Once  more,  to  commemorate  the  protection  of  the  Israelites,  when 
all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  were  destroyed,  and  their  deliverance 
from  bondage,  which  was  its  immediate  consequence,  Moses  changed  the 
beginning  of  their  year  to  the  month  when  this  event  liappened,  and  insti- 
tuted the  feast  of  the  passover.  To  this  was  added  the  solemn  consecra- 
tion of  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast  to  the  Lord,  with  the  followmg  re- 
markable charge  annexed  : — "  And  it  shall  be  when  thy  children  ask  thee 
in  time  to  come,  saying,  '  What  is  this  ?'  thou  shall  say  to  them,  'By 
strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  from  the  house  of 
bondage  :  and  it  came  to  pass,  ichen  Pharaoh  rcouldltardly  let  us  go,  that 
the  Lord  slew  all  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  the  first-born  of 
man,  and  the  first-born  of  beast, — Therefore  I  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  all  that 
openeth  the  matrix,' "  &c.  (Exod.  xiii.  14.  16.)  All  these  things  have  been 
observed  ever  since,  and  establish  the  truth  of  the  narration  in  the  book 
of  Exodus.  In  further  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  set  apart ;  and,  besides  the  pass- 
over,  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  instituted,  to  perpetuate  the  deliverance 
of  the  I.?raelites,  and  their  journeying  in  the  Desert  (Lev.  xxVuAO.etseq.); 
as  the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  appointed  fifty  days  after  the  passover  (Deut. 
xxvi.  5 — 10.),  in  memory  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  law  from 
Mount  Sinai,  wliich  took  place  fifty  days  after  their  deparlure  from  Egypt. 
In  all  these  instances  we  have  our  fifth  and  sixth  criteria  most  clearly 
and  decisively  established. 

[v.]  The  same  remark  will  hold  with  respect  to  the  miraculous  supply  of 
the  Israelites  with  food,  the  memory  of  which  was  perpetuated  by  the  pot 
of  jTianiia;  and  to  the  twelve  stones  which  were  taken  out  of  the  midst  of 
Jordan,  at  the  time  of  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  that 
river,  and  were  set  up  by  Joshtia  at  Gilgal,  as  a  memorial  to  them  for  pver. 
How  irresistible  is  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Leslie  on  this  last  monument  ■?  "  To 
form  our  argument,"  says  he,  "let  us  suppose  that  there  never  was  any 
such  thing  as  that  passage  over  Jordan  ;  that  these  stones  at  Gilgal  were  set 
up  upon  some  other  occasion ;  and  that  some  designing  man  in  an  after-age 
invcntedlhis  book  of  Joshua,  affirmed  that  it  was  writtenat  thetime  of  that 
imaginary  event  by  Joshua  himself,  and  adduced  this  pile  of  si  ones  as  a  tes- 
timony of  the  truth  of  it ;  would  not  every  body  say  to  him,  '  We  know  this 
pile  very  well ;  but  we  never  before  heard  of  this  reason  for  it,  nor  of  this 
book  of  Joshua;  where'has  it  lain  concealed  all  this  while,  and  where  and 
how  came  you,  after  so  many  ages,  to  find  if?  Besides,  this  book  tells  ns, 
that  this  pasisagc  over  .lordan  was  ordained  to  be  taught  our  children  from  - 
age  to  age,  and  therefore  that  they  were  always  to  be  instructed  in  the 
meaning  of  this  particular  monument,as  a  memorial  of  it ;  but  we  were  never 
taught  it  when  we  were  children,  nor  did  we  ever  teach  our  children  any 
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such  thins  ;  and  if  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  such  an  empha- 
tic oriliiiaiicii  should  have  l)eeii  lorgollen,  diirint!  the  rontitiiianco  of  sore- 
limrkablc  a  pile  set  up  lor  the  express  purpose  of  prrpeliiatin^  its  reiiieiii- 
brancc.'  And  if,  where  we  know  not  tlie  reason  of  a  hare  naked  monument, 
a  fietirious  r«  ason  cannot  he  imposed ;  how  much  more  is  it  impossible  to 
impose  upon  us  in  actions  and  observances  which  we  celebrate  m  memory 
of  partii-ular  events  !  How  impossilile  to  make  ns  forget  those  passages 
which  we  daily  commemorate,  and  persuade  us  that  we  liad  always  ke|)t 
such  iustitulioiis  in  memory  of  what  we  never  heard  of  bi^fore  ;  that  is,  that 
we  knew  it  before  we  knew  it !  And  if  we  find  it  thus  impossible  for  an  iin- 
posidon  to  be  put  upon  us,  even  in  some  things  which  have  not  all  the  marks 
before  mentioned  ;  how  much  more  impossible  is  it  that  any  deceit  sliould 
be  in  that  thing  where  ALL  the  marks  do  meet !"' 

2.  Secondly,  the  observations  contained  in  the  preceding 
pages  apply  with  similar  weiirjit  and  propriety  to  the  Mira- 
cles recokdki)  in  THE  New  Testament;  the  number,  va- 
riety, and  greatness  of  which,  as  well  as  the  persons  hif  whom, 
the  persons  before  whom,  and  the  manner  in  whicii  they  were 
respt^ctivcly  performed,  together  with  the  effects  produced  by 
them,  and  the  incontestable  fact,  that  their  reality  was  never 
denied  by  those  who  witnessed  them,  or  who,  living  near  the 
time  when  they  were  performed,  had  the  means  as  well  as  the 
inclination  to  deny  them,  if  they  had  not  been  actuullij 
wrought,  arc  all  so  many  indisputable  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
the  (Hiristian  revelation.  If  only  one  or  two  miracles  had 
biH'ii  wrought  for  this  purpose,  it  might  have  been  considered 
as  a  fortunate  chance,  which  occurred  at  a  convenient  season ; 
or,  if  Christ  had  performed  them  privately,  and  before  his 
own  disciples  only,  they  mi^ht  have  been  suspected  by  the 
rest  oftlie  world  of  fraud  and  imposition.  But  the  reverse  of 
all  this  was  the  actual  fact ;  for, 

(1.)    The  NUMBER  of  Christ's  miracles  xvas  very  great. 

If  we  consider  only  those  which  are  recorded  at  large,  they  are  about 
forty  in  innnber  ;  and  consetpiently  the  opportunities  of  examination  were 
increased,  and  of  deceit  proportionalily  lessened.  Hut  it  is  evident  that 
they  must  have  been  beyond  all  iiiiiiilier,  if  we  take  into  account  the  seve- 
ral instances  in  which  we  are  told  that  great  vmltitudfs  Hocked  to  Jesus, 
who  were  altlicled  with  various  diseases,  for  the  most  part  incurable  by 
liunian  skill,  and  that  he  healed  them  all ;  and  that  thousands  were  fed  by 
him  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes.  The  Gospel,  indeed,  is  full  of  the  miracles 
of  Christ ;  and  one  of  his  biographers  informs  us,  that  he  performed  a 
greater  number  than  are  in  any  way  recorded.    But, 

(2.)  There  tvas  a  great  vauiett  in  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  jYew  Testament,  tuhich  ivere  of  a  permanent  nature,  aiid 
might  be  revieived  and  re-examined,  as  in  many  instaiices  we 
knoio  they  actually  -were. 

The  VARIETY  of  Christ's  miracles  is  a  circumstance  that  claims  our  atten- 
tion equally  with  their  number.  As  no  impostors  ever  pretended  to  per- 
form a  great  number  of  miracles,  so  they  always  or  usually  limited  them- 
selves to  one  species  of  them.  It  was  the  number  and  variety  of  the  mira- 
cles wrought  by  Moses,  which  at  length  convinced  the  Ejiyptian  magicians 
that  the  power  by  which  he  wrought  them  was  divine.  From  the  variety 
of  effects  in  the  universe,  wc  conclude  the  existence  ofan  Almighty  design- 
ing cause.  One  effect  or  two  of  different  kinds,  or  a  few  of  the  same  kind, 
may  be  inadvertently  ascribed  to  chance;  or  it  may  be  said,  that  the  per- 
sons producing  such  effects  possessed  some  extraordinary  or  peculiar  skill 
in  accomplishing  them,  or  some  peculiar  art  in  imposing  on  men  in  respect 
of  them.  But  a  variety  of  effects,  all  mntually  distinguished,  and  each  per- 
fect in  its  kind,  suggests  the  idea  of  a  perfect  agent,  powerful  and  design- 
,in2,  employed  in  producing  them.  And  this  is  the  case  with  the  miracles 
of  Christ ;  for,  not  one  disease  only,  but  aJl  are  subject  to  the  power  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles;  not  only  diseases,  but  every  calamity  whicli  is  in- 
cident to  mankind  are  banished  by  tlieir  word;  and  even  death,  the  last 
enemy,  is  obedient  to  them,  and  gives  up  his  prey  at  their  command,  espe- 
cially at  the  command  of  Christ.  We  behold  him,  giving  sight  to  tfie  twrii 
blind, — healing  the  obstinate  /f/)r«.'.-i/,— making  those  who  teanted  a  limb'' 
perfect, — those  who  were  bowed  double,  straight, — those  whosAooA-  with  the 
palsy,  robust, — nerving  the  tpithered  arm  with  strength, — restoring  the  m- 
sane  and  demoniacs  xoreason,  and  raising  the  dead  to  life.  That  great  mi- 
racle of  raising  the  dead,  in  particular,  Christ  performed  no  less  than  four 
limes ;  once  on  the  ruler's  daughter,  just  after  she  had  expired, — again,  on 
the  widow's  son,  as  he  was  carried  on  his  bier  to  be  interred, — a  third  time 
on  Lazarus  when  he  had  laid  in  his  grave  four  days, — and  lastly,  the  great- 
est instance  of  all,  in  himself.  We  behold  the  apostles  also  expeUing  de- 
mons, restoring  the  lame  from  his  birth,  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  healing  all 
manner  of  diseases,  and  giving  life  to  the  dead.  These  supernatural  works 
were  not  performed  in  a.fcw  instances,  with  hesitation  and  diffidence ;  but 


'  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,  p.  22. 3d  edit.  The  real- 
ity of  the  miracles  performed  by  Moses,  and  the  impossibility  of  account- 
ing for  them  by  natural  means,  are  ably  vindicated  by  M.  Du  Voisin,  Anln- 
(         rite  des  Livres  de  Moyse,  pp.  240 — 293.    The  various  miracles,  which  are 
I         concisely  noticed  above,  are  considered  in  detail,  and  excellently  illnstrat- 
I         ed,  by  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  Horn;  Mosaica;  (vol.  i.  pp.  359—337.)  and  by  Dr. 
I        Graves,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch.    (Vol.  i. 
!        pp.  151—171.)    In  his  appendix  to  the  same  volume  (pp.  373 — 410.),  Dr.  G. 
1         has  refuted  the  sceptical  remarks  of  the  late  Dr.  Oeddes(who  chiefly  bor- 
1        rowed  them  from  continental  critics),  which  have  lately  been  re-asserted 
by  a  living  opposer  of  divine  revelation,  as  though  they  had  never  before 
I        been  rel'uted.    Dr.  CoUyer,  in  his  Lectures  on  Scripture  Miracles  (p.  151.  to 
\        the  end),  has  also  treated  on  the  principal  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testimients:  and  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  are  treated  of  by 
i       ■  Dr.  Dodd,  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  Discourses  on  the  Miracles 
and  Parables.  (3vo.  4  vols.)  London,  1809. 

»  So  xuwou;  signifies.  It  is  a  different  word  from  x^^Xou?,  and  has  a  dif- 
ferent signification.  Both  these  words  occur  in  Matt..xv.  31.  xu>.x.ou;  uyxic, 
%u,>.ou;  rspi^xrowTsj.  He  made  the  mainied  to  be  tehole,  those  who  tranted 
a  limb,  perfect,  and  the  lame  to  walk.  What  an  amazing  instance  of  divine 
power,  o(  creative  energy,  must  the  reproduction  of  a  hand,  foot,  or  other 
limb  be,  by  the  mere  word  or  touch  of  Jesus!  How  astonishing  to  the  spec- 
i  tators  !  That  the  above  is  the  meaning  of  xuWo;,  see  Wetstein,  Kypke,  and 
Eisner  on  Matt.  xv.  31. 


every  week  and  every  day  were  witnesses  to  numerous  instances  of  them  for 
a  successive  series  of  years,  so  that  all  suspicion  of  human  managinient, 
compact,  and  juggle,  wa.s  for  ever  precluded.  In  short,  not  only  man  but 
every  other  being  bows  m  reaily  subjection  to  their  voice  ;  not  only  animate 
but  inanimate  creatures,  feil  lhi>  power  of  God,  and  act  contrary  to  their 
natures,  at  his  will. — The  winds,  the  waves,  the  rocks,  the  sun,  the  earth, 
the  heavens, — all  are  the  subjects  of  those  who  first  introduced  the  Chris- 
tiim  dispensation. 

(3.)  The  DESIGN  of  Christ's  miracles  was  tmly  important, 
and  every  -way  ivorthy  of  their  Jllmighty  Author. 

The  very  kinds  of  these  naracles  were  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
nearly  seven  centuries  lief  ore  ;'  and  if  we  rellect  on  the  enri  and  purpose 
for  which  these  miracles  were  wrought,  we  find  it  grand  and  noble,  lull  of 
dignify,  majesty,  and  mercy.  It  was,  to  carry  on  one  vast  and  consistent 
plan  of  Providence,  extending  from  the  creation  to  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  to  establish  a  system  of  belief,  hope,  and  practice,  adapted  to  the 
actual  wants  and  conditions  of  mankind  ;  which  had  been  revealed  in  part 
to  the  Jews,  promised  to  the  prophel.s,  and  teniled  to  destroy  the  four  great 
moral  evils, — so  prevalent  and  so  pernicious, — viz.  atheism,  scepticism,  im- 
morality, and  vice.  In  subservience  to  their  grand  object,— the  confirma- 
tion of  his  divine  mission,  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  wrought  for  the  most 
benevolent  of  all  purposes,  the  alleviation  of  human  misery  in  all  its  forms, 
and  they  carry  in  them  the  characters  of  the  greatest  goodness  as  well  as 
of  the  greatest  power.  Most  of  them  were  performed  in  consequence  of 
application  or  entreaty;  and,  on  these  occasions,  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Jesus  ajipear,  adorned  with  the  most  delicate  expressions  of  com- 
]iliance  and  jiiety. 

li.]  The  instances  of  the  leper,  who  applied  for  himself,  as  Jesus  came 
down  from  the  mountain  (Malt.  viii.  3.)  ; — of  the  centurion,  in  applying  for  a 
favourite  servant  (viii.  8.); — of  the  sicic  of  the  palsy,  brought  in  his  bed,  and 
let  down  by  the  roof  (Luke  v.  IS.);— and  of  the  ruler,  whose  daughter  lay 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  expired  before  his  arrival  (Luke  viii.  41.); — are 
all  so  many  occasions  which  display  that  divine  compassion,  which  was  ever 
opi-n  to  the  cries  of  the  miserable  ; — a  compassion  surmounting  every  ob- 
stacle, unconquerable  by  opposition,  and  with  dignify  triumphing  over  it. 
The  circumstances  of  the  last-mentioned  application  are  remarkably  beau- 
tiful. We  see  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  falling  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
beseeching  him  to  come  into  his  house  ;  the  more  importunate  in  his  en- 
treaty, as  probably  he  had  been  either  an  enemy,  or  liable  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  one,  and,  on  that  account,  also,  the  more  doubtful  of  success  ; 
to  crown  all,  his  case  was  pitiable  and  pressing:  He  had  one  only  daugh- 
ter about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  she  lay  a  dying.  As  Jesus  went  to  the 
house,  the  people  crowded  about  him,  and  in  the  throng  a  most  compas- 
sionate cure  was  wrought,  only  by  touching  the  hem  of  his  garment.  In 
the  mean  time  the  young  woman  expires,  and  messages  are  sent  to  pre- 
vent his  taking  any  further  trouble.  This  new  distress  has  the  effect  of 
heightening  ttie  compassionate  favour.  It  instantly  drew  forth  from  the 
mouth  of  Jesus  that  reviving  declaration,  the  preclude  of  the  miracle  :  fear 
not,  believe  only,  and  she  shall  be  made  whole.     (Luke  viii.  50.) 

[ii.]  Beautiful  as  these  in.stances  are,  yet  they  yield  to  others,  where  Je- 
sus wrought  his  miracles  without  application.  To  prevent  entreaty,  to 
watch  for  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  others,  is  the  very  essence  of  a  be- 
nevolent character,  and  is  the  perfection  ofan  amiable  one.  The  miracu- 
lous draught  of  fishes  (Luke  v.  1.)  is  perhaps  one  of  the  lowest  of  these  in- 
stances. We  cannot  suppose  that  the  disciples  could  either  a.«k  or  expect 
such  an  appearance  in  their  favour.  But,  as  the  miracle,  by  its  greatness, 
was  fitted  to  inspire  every  sentiment  of  respect ;  so  the  occasion  of  work- 
ing it  served  to  give  a  full  opening  info  the  indulgent  character  of  their  Mas- 
ter at  the  moment  of  his  calling  them.  His  entering  soon  after  info  Peter's 
house,  and  healing  his  wife's  mother,  who  lay  sick  of  a  fever  (Matt.  viii.  14), 
was  also  an  act  of  indulgence,  and  peculiarly  fitted  to  secure  the  attach- 
ment of  this  zealous  disciple.  The  feeding  of  thousands  miraculously  with 
a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  gives  a  happy  and  striking  instance  ofan  attention 
descending  lo  the  most  ordinary  wants  of  men.  The  cases  of  disposses- 
sion have  the  most  humane  aspect  where  the  misery  was  great,  and  no  ap- 
plication supposable,  nor  any  desire  of  relief,  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
possessed. 

[ill.]  There  are  two  instances  of  such  distresses  as  every  day  occur,  in 
which  we  see  Jesus  interposing,  unasked,  with  the  most  exquisite  sensi- 
bility. One  is  a  case  of  infirm  old  age ;  the  other  of  youth  cut  off  in  its 
bloom  ;  distresses  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  man,  and  always  deeply  affect- 
ing to  a  generous  mind.  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  1  says  Jesus  to  the  old  man 
lying  at  the  pool  of  Bothesda.  (John  v.  6.)  The  helplcs-sness  of  distressed 
old  age  cannot  be  painted  in  more  lively  colours,  than  in  the  simple  account 
which  the  man  gives  of  himself;  and  never  was  relief  dispensed  with  more 
grace  and  dignity  :  Jesus  saith  to  him.  Rise,  take  vp  thy  bed  and  walk. 
(John  v.  8.)  The  other  distress  is  still  of  a  more  tender  kind,  the  untimely 
death  of  an  only  son  ;  a  distress  always  great,  but  on  the  present  occasion 
heightened  by  the  concurrence  of  affecting  circumstances.  Jesus  went 
into  a  city  called  Nain.  Now,  when  he  came  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city, 
behold  there  was  a  dead  man  carried  out,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and 
she  teas  a  widow.  And  much  people  of  the  city  was  with  her.  (Luke  vii. 
11,  12.)  In  attending  to  the  narration,  we  sympathize  deeply  with  the  dis- 
tress of  the  sorrowful  mother;  we  even  participate  In  the  sympathy  and 
sorrow  of  the  attendants.  Such  a  distress  was  adapted  to  the  divine  pity  of 
Jesus.  When  the  Lord  said  her,  he  had  compassion  on  her,  and  said  unto 
her,  Weep  not  (l.uke  vii.  13.)  ;  and  he  came  and  touched  the  bier,  and  said. 
Young  man,  arise.  (14.)    And,  lest  the  iitunediafe  object  of  the  miracle 


3  The  circiunstance  of  Christ's  miracles  being  predicted  so  many  years 
before  the  performance  of  them,  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  It  re- 
moves all  suspicion  of  any  design  to  impose  on  the  understandings  of  men, 
to  sway  them  by  the  power  of  novelty,  or  to  surprise  them  by  a  species  of 
proof,  of  which  they  had  never  before  heard.  In  this  respect  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  Moses.  When  Moses  ap- 
peared, the  notion  of  a  miracle  must  have  been  new  and  unprecedented  ; 
allowing  this,  there  was  no  impropriety  in  the  use  of  miracles,  among  a 
rude,  uncivilized  people.  But,  when  the  world  became  more  polished, 
and,  liy  the  frequency  of  imposture,  more  suspicious  and  inquisitive,  it  was 
highly  proper  that  the  species  of  proof,  by  which  any  new  system  was  cop- 
firmed,  should  be  previously  notified,  or  be  such  as  men  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  to.  This  applied  particularly  to  the  Jews,  the  witnesses 
of  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  They  were  much  prepossessed  against  him ;  and 
it  was  of  importance  that  the  proof  from  this  quarter  should  appear  in  the 
most  imexcepfionable  light.  Jesus  had  this  in  view,  in  the  answergiven  to 
the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  they  inquired  if  he  was  the  Christ. 
He  directs  (hem  to  his  miracles,  in  proof  that  he  was,  and  appeals  to  the 
predictions  of  the  same  prophet  who  had  described  the  character  and  ac- 
tions of  their  Master.  Compare  Isa.  xxix.  18,  19.  xxxv.  4—6.  and  Ixi.  \.  with 
Matt,  xl  4,  5.  and  Mark  vii.  37. 
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should  escape  us,  the  historian  concludes  the  account  of  it  with  observing, 
that  Jesus  delirered  him  to  his  mother.  (15.)  Great  actions  in  ordinary  life 
have  otlen  much  of  the  terrible  in  theui ;  if  they  have  beauties,  yet  they 
are  usually  of  tlie  awful  kind  ;  but,  in  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  there  is  no- 
thin?  alarming ;  they  were  hurtful  to  none,  and  beneficial  to  all  who  felt 
their  inllueace.  VVe  naturally  wish  ourselves  to  have  been  spectators  of 
those  agreeable  scf  nes.  This  was  the  charm  which  overpowered  the  stu- 
pidity oT  prejudices  of  the  multitudes,  when  the  other  charms  of  the  mira- 
cles seemed  to  have  operated  faintly.  On  occasion  of  one  of  the  lowest 
exertions,  the  multitude  was  capable  of  making  the  following  retlcction: 
Ilr  hath  dune  all  things  icell ;  he  Tnaketh  both  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb 
to  s]>cakA 

"  Compare  with  these  evangelical  miracles  the  pagan  mi- 
racles, as  delivered  to  us  by  report,  or  the  ecclesiastical  mira- 
cles after  the  churcli  was  supported  by  the  state : — but  there 
is  no  coiTiparison.  The  latter  were  usually  such  as  would 
make  fools  stare,  and  wise  men  suspect ;  and  as  they  began, 
so  they  ended  in  vain, — establishing  nothing,  or  what  was 
worse  than  nothing;  if  false,  the  tricks  of  deceitful  men;  if 
true,  the  frolics  of  fantastical  demons. "2 

In  short,  the  miracles  of  Christ  had  nothing  in  them  fan- 
tastical or  cruel,  but  were  glorious  acts  of  kindness  and  be- 
neficence, done  to  persons  to  whom  it  is  usually  least  done, 
but  who  most  needed  his  kindness  and  beneficence, — the 
poor,  the  needy,  the  desolate,  and  the  afflicted.  They  were, 
moreover,  calculated  to  excite  gratitude  rather  than  fear,  and 
to  persuade  rather  than  to  terrify.  Jesus  performed  no  mira- 
cles of  the  severe  kind,  and  the  apostles  very  few, — no  more 
indeed  than  were  necessary  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  viz. 
the  detection  and  the  punishment  of  sin  and  hypocrisy  in  the 
infant  state  of  the  Christian  church. 

Of  the  vast  multitude  of  miracles,  performed  by  Jesus 
Christ,  there  are  only  two  which  carry  in  them  any  marks 
of  severity,  namely,  his  suffering  the  demons  to  enter  the 
herd  of  swine,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  herd 
perished  in  the  waters  ;  and  his  causing  the  barren  fig  tree 
to  wither  away. 

[i.]  With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  swine  (Matt.  viii.  28—3-1.  Mark 
V.  12—17.),  it  should  be  considered  that  Jesus  did  not,  properly  speaking, 
command  or  do  this,  but  only  suffered  it  to  be  done  ;  and  it  is  no  more  an 
impeachment  of  his  goodness  that  he  sutTered  this  to  be  done,  than  it  is  of 
the  providence  of  the  Almighty,  that  he  permits  any  evil  to  be  committed 
in  the  world.  Jesus  might  suffer  this,  perhaps,  to  show  the  great  power 
and  malice  of  evil  spirits  if  not  restrained  by  Omnipotence  ;  perhaps  if  the 
Jews  were  the  owners  of  the  swine,  to  punish  them  for  keeping  such  ani- 
mals in  direct  violation  of  the  Mosaic  institute,  which  forbade  the  eating  of 
swine,  and  even  the  keeping  of  them  ;  or,  perhaps,  if  the  owners  of  them 
were  Gentiles,  to  convince  them  of  the  sacredness  and  divinity  of  the  Jew- 
ish laws,  which  (it  is  well  known)  they  ridiculed  on  many  accounts,  and 
especially  for  tlie  prohibition  of  eating  swine's  flesh  ;  and  farther,  it  may 
be,  to  punish  them  for  laying  a  snare  in  the  way  of  the  Jews.  But,  who- 
ever they  were  tliat  sustained  this  loss,  they  seemed  to  have  deserved  it 
for  their  covetous  and  inhuman  temper ;  for  they  were  not  so  much  pleased 
with  the  good  that  was  done  the  afflicted  man,  as  they  were  offended  with 
the  loss  .if  the  swine  ;  and,  instead  of  being  awakened  by  so  great  a  miracle 
to  confess  their  sins,  and  revere  the  power  of  Christ,  they  desired  him  im- 
mediately to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.  They  could  not  but  be  sensilile, 
that  he,  who  had  wrought  this  miracle  among  them,  must  be  a  divine  per- 
son ;  yet,  because  they  had  sustained  some  loss  by  it,  they  never  applied  to 
him  for  mercy,  b\it  sent  him  away,  and  thus  showed  themselves  still  more 
worthy  of  the  punishment  that  had  been  inflicted  upon  them. 

[ii.]  In  causing  the  barren  fig-tree  to  wither  away  (Matt.  xxi.  19.  Mark  xi. 
14.  21.),  Jesus  neither  invaded  private  property,  nor  did  any  injury  to  the 
community  at  large  ;  and  thougli  this  is  alleged  as  a  severe  miracle,  the  al- 
legation is  not  to  the  purpo.se.  For,  as  the  fig-tree  was  not  an  animated 
being,  so  it  was  not,  in  a  proper  sense,  capable  of  being  kindly  or  unkindly 
treated,  but  was  a  proper  and  strong  figurative  representation  of  the  Jew- 
ish people.  But  the  lesson,  which  this  action  dictated  to  his  di.sciples,  and 
now  diclales  to  us,  is  of  the  first  importance  to  every  man  alive, — to  the 
deist  as  well  as  to  the  be.liever.  If  the  opportunities  which  God  has  given 
us  for  our  improvement  in  religious  knowledge  and  the  purification  of  our 
alTections,  be  neglected  or  misemployed; — if  we  be  found  unfruitful  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of 
faith  in  him,  we  must  expect  to  be  withered  like  the  barren  fig-tree,  before 
the  fiery  blast  of  his  displeasure,  when  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth. ' 

There  were  good  reasons,  therefore,  for  Christ's  severity 
in  these  two  cases ;  but  in  all  other  instances  he  was  perfect 
goodness  and  benevolence.  "  He  went  about  doing  good." 
He  was  the  greatest  physician  to  bodies  as  well  as  souls ; 
his  constant  employment  was,  feeding  the  hungry,  healing 
the  sick,  casting  out  demons,''  and  raising  the  dead.    The 

«  Dr.  David  Hunter's  Observations  on  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ,  vol. 
1.  pp.  286—291.  Edinburgh,  1770. 

2  Dr.  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  266.  2d  edit. 

3  The  above,  doubtless,  was  the  general  design  of  the  emblem  of  the 
barren  fig-tree,  It  was  usual,  among  the  people  of  the  East,  to  designate 
things  by  actions  ;  and  there  are  frequent  instemces  of  this  nature  in  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  like  manner,  Jesus  Christ,  by  a  familiar 
type,  gave  the  Jews  to  understand  what  they  must  expect  for  making  only  a 
formal  profession  of  religion  x—The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from 
you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.  (Matt.  xxi. 
43.)  This  figure  of  the  fig-tree  was  employed  by  Christ,  more  than  once 
to  the  same  purpose,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  parable  related  in  Luke  xiii. 
b— 9.  In  Matt.  xxi.  19.  and  Mark  xi.  14.  21.  it  is  by  way  of  type  ;  there,  by 
way  of  parable:  here  the  malediction  is  executed  upon  it ;  there  it  is  de- 
nounced (ver.  7.)— Cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground? 

.  *J^^\'^'^^^^-^  •■*  peculiar  propriety  in  Jesus  casting  out  evil  spirits,  which, 
by  Divine  Providence,  were  permitted  to  exert  themselves  at  that  time,  and 
to  possess  many  persons.  "  By  this  he  showed  that  he  came  to  destroy  the 


first  of  his  miracles  was  at  a  wedding,  converting  water  into 
wine,  thus  sanctioning  the  sacred  institution  of  marriage, 
and  at  the  same  time  showing  that  he  was  no  enemy  to  m- 
nocent  festivity ;  and  one  of  the  last  was  restoring  the  ear  01 
the  high-priest's  servant  which  Peter  had  cut  oil'.  The  Gos- 
pel was  a  covenant  of  mercy,  and  it  could  not  be  better  rati- 
fied and  confirmed  than  by  acts  of  mercy. 

[4.]    Consider  further  the  gheatness  of  Christ's  miracles. 

If  any  actions  can  be  called  miraculous,  those  of  Jesus  are  indisputably 
so.  In  the  simplest  instances  of  cures  performed,  we  always  find  some 
circumstances  fixing  this  point, — such  as,  that  the  disease  was  in  its  nature 
incurable,  that  it  was  inveterate,  and  had  baffled  every  efibrt  of  art ;  that  it 
was  instantaneously  removed,  by  a  single  word,  sometimes  without  it, 
sometimes  by  a  touch,  or  by  applications,  from  which  in  a  natural  way  no 
relief  was  to  be  expected, — for  example,  anointing  icith  clay  the  eyes  of  a 
man  born  blind.  In  the  higher  instances  of  exertion,  such  as  raising  the 
dead,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  them  to  have  been  miraculous. 
To  explain  them  in  any  other  way,  is  an  attempt  which  must  terminate  in 
confusion  and  absurdity,  on  which  account  very  few  have  ever  engaged  in 
it.  But  it  is  of  consequence  to  observe,  that  works  so  great  could  never 
have  been  admitted  as  true,  by  a  scrupulous  and  inquisitive  age,  had  there 
been  any  doubt  of  their  certainty.  Their  greatness,  which  all  had  occa- 
sion to  know,  and  which  no  one  ever  contradicted  (as  will  be  shown  in  a 
subsequent  page),  secures  them  against  the  suspicion  of  imposture.  Im- 
postors seldom  deal  in  great  tricks;  this  would  offend  too  much  against 
probability,  and  prompt  men  to  an  investigation.  They  usually  satisfy 
themselves  with  little  tricks,  because  they  are  less  open  to  suspicion,  and 
more  easily  gain  credit. 

[5.]  Observe  also  the  persons  by  -iiihom  these  miracles  -were 
accomplished. 

They  were  wrought  by  persons  who  were  known  to  be  poor,  unlearned, 
of  low  condition,  and  destitute  of  great  friends  and  powerful  patrons ;  who 
gave  other  proofs  of  their  mission,  and  did  not  rest  the  whole  of  their  cause 
upon  miracles,  but  who  hkewise  insisted  upon  the  reasonableness  of  their 
doctrines,  which  they  oflTered  to  examination.  Further,  they  were  wrought 
by  persons  who  appealed  to  God,  and  declared  that  they  would  perform 
them.  By  acting  in  the  name  of  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  they  gave  the 
best  kind  of  proof  that  they  were  supported  by  him,  and  thus  prevented  ob- 
jections that  the  wonder  might  happen  by  chance,  or  be  effected  by  a  se- 
cret fatal  power,  of  which  they  themselves  knew  nothing,  or  by  evil  spirits, 
or  for  other  ends  and  purposes  ;  and  they  laid  themselves  under  a  neces- 
sity of  fulfilling  their  promises,  or  of  passing  for  men  who  either  deceived 
others  or  were  deceived  themselves.  But  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
were  not  the  only  persons  "  who  confidently  appealed  to  the  evidence  ot 
miracles,  in  the  very  face  of  their  enemies  ;  thus  daring  them,  as  it  were, 
to  a  detection  of  imposture,  if  any  imposture  had  existed.  There  was  a 
class  of  writers  in  the  primitive  church  who  composed  what  were  styled 
Apologies."  (Some  of  these  apologies  have  already  been  cited.)  They 
"  were  addressed  to  the  Pagans ;  and  it  was  their  avowed  design  to  defend 
Christianity,  and  to  vindicate  the  reception  of  it. 

"  The  oldest  writer  of  this  description  with  whose  works  we  are  at  all 
acquainted  is  Quadratus.  He  lived  about  seventy  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  presented  his  Apology  to  the  emperor  Adrain.  A  passage  of  it 
has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  he  formally 
and  confidently  appealed  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  as  a  matter  which  admit- 
ted not  of  the  least  doubt  or  controversy.  'The  worksof  our  Saviour,'  says 
he,  '  were  always  conspicuous,  for  they  were  real.  Both  they  that  were 
heeded,  and  they  that  were  raised  from  the  dead,  were  seen,  not  only  when 
they  were  healed  or  raised,  but  for  a  long  time  afterwards  ;  not  only  whilst 
he  dwelt  on  this  earth,  but  also  after  his  departure  and  for  a  good  while 
subsequent  to  it :  insomuch  that  some  of  them  have  reached  to  our  times.'» 

"To  the  same  purpose  speaks  Justin  Martyr,  who  followed  Quadratus 
at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  years. — 'Christ  healed  those,  who  from 
their  birth  were  blind  and  deaf  and  lame ;  causing  by  his  word,  one  to 
leap,  another  to  hear,  and  a  third  to  see ;  and,  having  raised  the  dead  and 
caused  them  to  live,  he,  by  his  works,  excited  attention,  and  induced  the 
men  of  that  age  to  know  him.  Who,  however,  seeing  these  things  done, 
said  that  it  was  a  magical  appearance,  and  dared  to  call  him  a  magician  and 
a  deceiver  of  the  people. '0 

"  Next  in  chronological  order  follows  Tertullian,  who  flourished  during 
the  same  century  with  Justin  Martyr. — 'That  person  whom  the,  Jews  had 
vainly  imagined,  from  the  meanness  of,his  appearance,  to  be  a  mere  man, 
they  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  power  which  he  exerted,  considered 
as  a  magician  :  when  he,  with  one  word,  ejected  devils- out  of  the  bodies  of 
men,  gave  sight  to  the  bhnd,  cleansed  the  leprous,  strengthened  the  nerves 
of  those  that  had  the  palsy,  and,  lastly,  with  one  command,  raised  the 
dead ;  when  he,  I  say,  made  the  very  elements  obey  him,  assuaged  the 
storms,  and  walked  upon  the  seas,  demonstrating  himself  to  be  the  Word 
of  God.'' 

"  We  may  finally  notice  Origen,  who  lived  in  the  third  century,  and  who 
published  a  regular  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  philosopher  Celsus. 
'  Undoubtedly  we  do  think  him  to  be  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God,  be- 
cause he  healed  the  lame  and  the  blind :  and  we  are  the  more  confirmed 
in  this  persuasion  by  what  is  written  in  the  prophecies ;  Then  shall  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  hear,  and  the 
lame  man  shall  leap  as  an  hart.  But,  that  he  also  raised  the  dead,  and  that 
it  is  npt  a  fiction  of  those  who  wrote  the  Gospels,  is  evident  from  hence: 
that,  if  it  had  been  a  fiction,  there  would  have  been  many  recorded  to  be 
raised  up,  and  such  as  had  been  a  long  time  in  their  graves.  But,  it  not 
being  a  fiction,  few  have  been  recorded.'* 

"That  the  defenders  of  Christianity  should  thus  needlessly  commit 
themselves  to  the  hostile  pagans,  if  no  miracles  had  been  performed,  and 
when  a  regular  confutation  of  their  pretences  was  perfectly  easy,  it  is 
alike  difficult  to  account  for  and  hard  to  beheve."' 


erhpire  of  Satan,  and  seemed  to  foretell  that,  wheresoever  his  doctrine 
should  prevail,  idolatry  and  vice  should  be  put  to  flight.  He  foresaw  that 
the  great  and  popular  objection  to  him  would  be,  that  he  was  a  magician  ; 
and  therefore  he  confuted  it  beforehand,  and  ejected  evil  spirits,  to  show 
tliat  he  was  in  no  confederacy  with  them."  Jortin's  Rem.  on  Eccl.  Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  268. 

*  Quadrat.  Apol.  apud  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 

8  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  p.  258.  edit.  Thirlby. 

•>  Tertul.  Apol.  p.  20.  ed.  Prior.  Par.  1675. 

8  Oriff.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  ii.  §  48. 

»  Faber's  Difiiculties  of  Infidelity,  pp,  230—232. 
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(6.)  The  person!  before  ivhom  the  miracles  -were  -wrought 
claim  our  especial  notice. 

These  aatonisliing  actions  were  not  performed  in  sequestered  cells  or 
soliiuiles.  ca(Uiously  BliuniiinR  llie  liglil  of  truth,  and  llie  scrutiny  of  ollicious 
in(luirio8.  They  wen;  wrou)j;lit  in  a  learned  ajje  and  in  civilized  countries, 
in  the  politest  and  best  inliahited  parts  of  the  world,  where  persons  are  not 
easily  deludeil.  It  is  wortliy  of  remark,  that,  when  (;hristianity  was  pulj- 
lished,  a  (,'eneral  prejudice  in  the  people,  and  a  very  severe  suspicion  in 
the  Rovernment,  prevaili-d  awainst  the  lielief  of  miracles.  They  were  stig- 
matized by  the  opprobrious  name  of  magic;  and  Augustus,  it  is  well 
knowti,  had  published  very  rigorous  edicts  against  the  whole  race  tii prcbs- 
tigiators  or  jugglers.  Kurlln^r,  the  Christian  miracles  were  exhibited  in 
the  face  of  day,  before  vast  multitudes  of  friends  and  enemies  indiscrimi- 
nately, to  whose  calm  and  deliheratii  investigation  they  were  submitted; 
and  at  a  time,  when  men  waiili'd  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  eximse 
them  if  they  were  iijipusluri-.-i,  iiinl  who  wi're  in  no  danger  of  being  called 
atheists  for  di.sbelirvin^  ri.eiii,  and  of  being  insulted  by  the  poi)ulace  ami 

gersecuted  by  the  civil  magistrate  liir  deriding  them.  The  miracles  ol 
'hrist  and  his  apostles  were  witnessed  by  thousands,  who  would  have  re- 
joiced in  the  detection  of  imposture,  had  any  been  attempted  or  practised, 
and  who  scrutinized  both  Iheni  and  the  persons  on  whom  they  were 
wrought,  with  the  nicest  subliltv  and  strictest  accuracy,  in  order  (if  pos.si- 
ble)  to  discover  any  fraud  or  falsehood  in  them.  The  persons  who  had 
experienced  these  miraculous  effects,  and  who  had  been  cured  of  blind- 
ness, leprosy,  palsy,  or  lameness,  or  who  hail  had  lost  limbs  restored  to 
them,  or  who  had  been  raised  from  the  dead— these  persons  lived  many 
years  afterwards— public  monuments  of  them— and  carrying  about  with 
them,  in  their  own  persons,  the  full  conviction  of  these  amazing  opera- 
tions.' 

(7.)  The  MANNER,  too,  in  which  these  miracles  were  per- 
formed, is  equally  worthy  of  attention,  for  its  publicity,  sim- 
plicity, and  disinterestedness. 

[i.J  As  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  numerous,  diversi- 
fied, and  great,  so  they  were  wrought  openly  and  publicly,  without  con- 
cealment or  disguise,  which  is  a  circumstance  necessary  to  establish  their 
credit 

Pagan  antiquity  furnishes  us  with  accounts  of  pretended  miracles,  and 
of  pretended  miraculous  intercourses  between  men  and  their  deities;  but 
the  scene  of  them  is  always  laid  out  of  the  reach  of  observation  aiirl  disco- 
very. Modern  miracles  also  have  in  a  great  measure  owed  their  being  to 
the  same  source.  When  .lesus  began  to  work  miracles,  he  did  not  retire 
into  deserts  and  corners,  as  if  there  had  been  something  in  the  operation 
to  be  kept  secret,  or  which,  if  disclosed,  would  bring  the  whole  into  iliscre- 
dit.  But  as  he  appeared  in  the  world  on  purpose  to  instruct  it,  and  as  his 
doctrine  was  for  this  purpose  delivered  in  public,  .so  his  miracles,  wliich 
were  chielly  exhibited  for  the  support  of  the  doctrine,  were  public  also; 
being  performed  in  the  most  frequented  places  and  on  the  most  public  oc- 
casions, as  at  marriages  and  funerals,  and  on  solenm  festivals.  Thus, 
many  wore  done  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  times  of  the  great  festivals,  when 
there  was  the  greatest  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  ; 
others,  in  the  public  streets  of  villages  and  cities;  others,  in  the  public  sy- 
nagogues ;  and  others,  before  great  multitudes,  who  came  togelhcr  to  hear 
Jesus,  and  to  be  healed  by  him  of  their  infirmities.  By  far  the  greater  pari 
of  his  miracles  were  wrought  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  wliich 
was  surrounded  by  larger,  fertile,  and  populous  tracts,  especially  the  two 
Galilees,. containing  many  towns,  and  a  multitude  of  villages,  the  least  of 
which  towns  (.losephus  informs  us)  contained  upwards  of.^i!ec7i  thousand 
aouls.^  Some  of  Christ's  miracles,  indeed,  were,  from  their  nature,  more 
private  than  others ;»  yet  privacy  was  never  industriously  sought  after, 
except  where  the  reasons  of  it  are  obvious.  But  an  instance  or  two  of  thi.? 
kimi  cannot  be  supposed  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of  great  nundjers 
openly  performed.  Considering  the  opposition  of  the  world,  it  would  not 
have  been  unreasonable,  had  the  miracles  of  .lesus  been  less  public;  in 
some  cases  he  might  have  changed  his  ordinary  manner  with  propriety ; 
but,  to  the  last,  he  persisted  in  it;  for  instance,  at  the  resurrection  of  his 
Jriend  Ljizarus,  only  a  little  before  his  own  death.  The  openness  of  the 
miracles  was  thenifore  a  defiance  to  the  malice,  and  a  defiance  to  t1ie  in- 
credulity of  the  world  ;  it  beiua  as  true  of  his  miracles  as  he  asserted  it  to 
be  of  his  doctrine  : — 1  spake  openly,  said  Christ,  to  llie  world.  lerer  taught 
in  the  st/nagogiie,  and  in  the  temple,  lehithcr  the  Jews  always  resort ;  ami 
in  secret  have  I  said  nothing.  (.lohn  xviii.  20. ) 

The  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  accompanied  with  no  ap- 
'  ■  irance  of  pride,  vanity,  or  ostentation.    When  a  man  preaches  up  liini- 

ir,  and  assumes  haughty  airs  of  importance  and  superiority,  he  gives 

use  for  suspicion.  Such  was  the  case  of  Simon  the  Sorcerer,  as  repre- 
sented by  I.uke  (Acts  viii.  9.),  whose  principal  design  seems  to  have  been 
that  he  might  pass  for  a  very  great  person  among  the  Samaritans.  But  the 
conduct  of  the  apostles  in  this  respect  was  unexceptionable  ;  and  .lesus, 
during  his  ministry,  acted  as  a  servant  and  as  a  prophet  sent  from  God, 
ascribing  all  his  miracles  to  his  Father.  While,  however,  Christ's  m-uincr 
was  totally  free  from  ostentation,  his  miracles  were  characterized  by  a 
peculiar  sobriety,  decorum,  authority,  and  dignity.  They  di.^play  some- 
thing above  the  ordinary  character  of  man,  but  they  arc  facts  in  which  the 
spectators  could  not  be  mistaken. 

[ii.]  All  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  performed  with  the  utmost  Simpli- 
city OP  .Manner. 

They  are  often,  to  all  appearance,  casual  and  incidental.  At  other  times 
he  wrought  his  miracles  when  prompted  by  entreaty,  or  where  such  an 
occasion  presented  itself,  that  it  would  have  been  out  of  character  not  to 
have  wrought  them.  The  manner  of  his  doing  them  is  remote  from  all 
suspicion  of  deceit  or  vainglory.  As  no  ostcntalion  is  displayed  before,  so 
none  is  evinced  after,  the  performance.  Often  he  forbade  those*  who  were 
the  objects  of  his  goodness  and  compassion  to  speak  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  were  obliged— a  hard  prohibition  to  a  grateful  mind !    Often,  as  soon 


«  Quadratus,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  says,  that  there  wore  persons 
living  even  in  his  time,  upon  whom  Christ  had  wrought  miracles.  (See 
Eusebius,  Mist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.)  And  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
some  of  those,  who  were  cured  of  their  infirmities,  or  raised  from  the  dead 
by  Jesus  Christ,  were  prose  n-ed  by  Providence  to  extreme  old  age,  to  be 
Uving  witnesses  of  his  power  and  goodness. 

a  Josephus,  do  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  §  2. 

»  When  it  liappened  that  any  of  them  were  performed  privately,  in  a 
house  or  chamber,  the  etTeeis  of  the  miracle  were  so  visible,  that  they 
could  not  but  be  observed  by  great  numbers,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  to  life. 

♦  See  the  reason  why  Jesus  sometimes  enjoined  secrecy  on  those  whom 
he  had  healed,  supra,  pp  9S,  yf. 


as  the  work  was  accomplished,  he  withdrew  into  some  private  retreat. 
Tliis  circumstance  strengthens  the  credibility  of  the  miracles;  but  it  does 
more— it  exhibits  them  in  their  native  beauty  and  dignity.  It  is,  indeed, 
diflicult  to  say,  whether  the  ease  or  the  dignity  of  the  manner  is  most 
strongly  expressed.  To  expel  diseases  by  a  single  word,  sometimes  without 
one ;  by  a  word  to  commanil  the  winds  and  waves ;  by  a  word  to  raise  the 
dead  bodies  of  mr-n,  sometimes  almost  from  corruption — are  appearances 
whii'h  surpass  all  that  we  can  imagine. 

[iil.j  The  DisiNTBRESTKDNEss  With  which  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  were  wrought  is  another  circumstance  that  demands  our  consi- 
deration. 

They  were  performerl  for  no  worldly  advantage.  As  nothing  of  that  kind 
was  sought,  so  nothing  was  obtained  by  Christ  and  by  his  disciples.  When 
be  first  sent  them  forth,  he  expressly  commanded  them  to  take  no  fee  or 
gratuity  for  the  miracles  they  were  about  to  work.  Freely,  said  he,  ye 
hare  received ;  freely  give.  (Matt.  x.  8.)  Obscure,  indeed,  tliey  could  not 
be  who  were  endued  with  such  powers,  nor  could  they  be  despised  by 
their  friends  and  followers;  but  these  were  small  temporal  advantages,  in 
conqiarison  of  the  obloquy,  the  injuries,  afflictions,  sutferings,  and  perse- 
cutions of  every  possible  kind,  which  they  underwent.  The  miracles  of 
Christ  were  wrought  in  the  most  generous  and  ilisinterested  manner:  all 
were  welcome  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  them ;  and  no  distinction  was 
made  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  only  exception  was,  that  Christ 
and  his  apostles  would  not  work  miracles  to  gratify  curiosity  or  to  sanction 
unbelief  Should  the  question  be  asked,  why  Jesus  did  not  perform  more 
miracles  before  the  unbelieving  1  We  reply,  that  such  conduct  was  not 
necessary  lo  the  end  of  miracles,  which  was,  to  afTord  a  reasonable  con- 
viction ; — that  it  was  not  likely  lo  answer  any  good  end,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  have  been  hurtful  to  such  unbelievers; — that  it  tended  to 
(li'fiat  the  de^^ign  and  success  of  Christ's  mini.stry,  by  narrowing  its  sphere, 
or  shortening  its  duration; — and  that,  lastly  and  chiefly,  it  was  unreasona- 
ble in  itself,  and  contrary  lo  the  general  scheme  and  order  of  God's  uioral 
government.' 

(8.)  Another  circumstance  which  confirms  the  truth  and  vali- 
dity of  these  miracles,  is  the  effects  produced  by  the  per- 
formance of  them. 

Great  numbers  of  persons,  who  were  spectators  of  them,  were  convinced 
by  them,  notwithstanding  they  had  formed  and  cherished  the  strongest 
prejudices  again.stthe  religion  attested  by  these  miracles.  In  consequence 
of  this  conviction,  they  quitted  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  with  it  ease,  i)lcasure,  fortune,  reputation,  friend.s,  and  relations  ; 
they  embraced  tlie  Gospel  from  the  most  indubitable  persuasion  of  its 
truth,  inviolably  adhered  to  the  profession  of  it,  and  sealed  their  belief  of  it 
with  their  blood. 

(9.)  La-stly,  so  far  were  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
from  being  considered  as  frauds  or  impostures,  that  their  healitt 

was  never  denied. 

The  length  offline,  during  which  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  perform, 
ed  their  miracles,  must  here  be  specially  considered.  "  >S'evenly  years 
elapsed  between  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  ofChristand  the  death 
of  the  last  of  the  apostles.  During  all  this  interval,  the  miraculous  gifts  in 
quesiion  were  exercised.  Now,  as  every  repetition  in  case  of  imposture 
multiplies  the  dangers  of  detection,  and  every  extension  of  time  makes  it 
the  more  difficult  to  keep  up  the  confederated  plan,  it  is  no  inconsiderable 
evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  that  they  con- 
tinued to  be  wrought  and  inspected  during  a  period  of  so  many  years,  and 
yet  no  instance  of  a  failure  or  of  deception  was  ever  discovered  by  those 
fierce  and  untiring  enemies  with  whom  Christianity  was  always  surround- 
ed."* In  fact,  both  Jews'  and  heathens  were  constrained  to  admit  them  j 
thousih  they  ascribed  them  to  various  causes,  denied  them  to  be  proofs  ol^ 
his  divinity,  or  maintained  that  they  were  inferior  to  the  miracles  of  the 
piigans.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  the  Jews  attributed  Christ's  miracles  to 
Beelzebub,  and  on  another,  they  acknowledged  that  he  saved  others,  while 
they  reproached  him  with  not  being  able  to  save  himself-  While  the  facta 
were  Ino  recent  to  be  disputed,  Celsus,'  Porphyry,  llierocles,  Julian,  and 
other  adversaries,  admitted  their  reality,  but  ascribed  them  to  magic,  and 
denied  ibe  divine  commission  of  him  who  performed  them.  But  to  what- 
ever cause  they  ascribed  them,  llieir  admission  of  the  reality  of  these  mira- 
cles is  an  involuntary  confession  that  there  was  something  preternatural 
in  them. 

VIII.  A  brief  examination  of  a  few  of  the  miracles  related 
in  the  New  Testament  (more  than  a  few  cannot  be  investi- 
jrated  for  want  of  room)  will  confirm  and  illustrate  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  and  convince  every  candid  inquirer  that 
they  were  wrought  by  the  mighty  power  of  God,  and  prove 
incontestably  that  Jesus  Christ  was  indeed  the  promised 
Messiah. 

1.    The    MlUACLE     OF     THE    CoNVEnsiON    OF     WaTER    INTO 

WixE  at  Cana,  in  Galilee,  is  related  with  every  mark  of 
veracity.     (John  ii.  1 — 10.) 

The  ab.sence  of  all  collusion  could  not  be  more  happily  implied  than  by 
the  maimer  in  which  the  discovery  is  signified  to  the  company.  The  Jewish 
weddings,  it  should  be  observed,  lasted  seven  days.  During  the  continu- 
ance of  the  nuiPtial  feast,  from  the  poverty  of  the  bndegroom  and  bride. 


»  The  topics  above  briefly  noticed  are  illustrated  with  equal  force  and 
boauiy  of  argument  by  Bp.  Hurd.    Works,  vol.  vii.  Serm.  39.  pp.  158 — 175. 

«  Bp.  M'Uvaine's  (of  Ohio)  Lectures  on  tlie  Evidences  of  Christianity,  p. 
159.     (London,  1833.) 

■>  IViis  man  doeth  many  miracles  (John  xi.  47.),  was  the  judgment  of  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  assembled  in  council.  And,  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, a  man  approved  of  Ood,  among  you  by  wujidcrs  and  miracles  a7id 
sig}is,  irhich  God  did  hy  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  know 
(Acts  ii.  22.),  was  the  appeal  of  Peter  to  a  mixed  multitude  of  (he  men  of 
Israel. —  What  shall  tee  do  to  these  men  7  Pur  that  indeed  a  notable  mira- 
cle hath  been  doiie  by  them,  is  manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem, 
and  WE  CANNOT  DENY  it  (Acts  iv.  16.),  was  the  acknowledgment  extorted 
from  the  Jewish  rulers,  in  consequence  of  the  miracle  wrought  by  Peter 
and  John  on  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  in  that  city.  For  the 
involuniary  acknowledgment  of  Jewish  and  heathen  adversaries,  see  pp. 
SI— S3. 

•  On  the  evasions  to  which  Celsus  had  recourse  in  order  to  elude  the 
reality  of  Christ's  miracles,  the  reader  will  find  some  forcible  remarks  in 
Ml.  Cumberland's  Observer,  vol.  i  no.  12. 
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or  perhaps  from  the  number  of  guests  being  greater  than  was  expected, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  wine.  This  being  made  known  to  Jesus,  he  com- 
manded the  servants  to  fill  six  large  vessels  with  water  up  to  the  brim.  It 
was  therefore  inipossiblc  to  intermix  any  wine.  The  servants  alone  were 
privy  to  the  process  of  the  miracle,  and  were  desired  by  Jesus  to  carry 
some  of  the  new  wine  to  tlie  governor  of  the  feast.  The  wine  proves  ex- 
cellent, therefore  it  is  not  counterfeited ;  there  is  now  plenty,  and  there  was 
need  of  it.  According  to  the  practice  usual  among  the  Jews  on  these  occa- 
sions, which  i.s  mentioned  also  by  the  governor,  the  wine  which  the  guests 
had  been  drinking  last  was  not  remarkable  for  excellence.  His  attention 
was  immediately  excited  by  this  fresh  supply  ;  and  he  gives  his  attestation 
to  it  in  so  natural  and  easy  a  way,  that  we  cannot  but  esteem  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  artifice  and  ingenuity  whatsoever.  lie  called  the  bridegroom 
and  said,— £rery  7nan  at  the  beginning  bringeth  forth  good  teine,  and 
wlien  men  have  well  drunk,  then  that  which  is  worse ;  but  thou  hast  kept 
the  good  wine  until  now.  This  incidental  testimony  carries  with  it  all  the 
air  of  authenticity  which  could  possibly  be  derived  from  the  unaflfected 
mention  of  such  a  circumstance.'  The  miracle  became  pubUc,  and  con- 
firu)ed  the  failh  of  tlie  new  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  I'he  MiuAcuLous  Feeding  of  Five  Thousand  Men, 
besides  -women  and  children  in  the  desert,'^  -was  attended  with  a 
variety  of  circumstances  that  show  the  impossibility  of  false- 
hood or  imposition. 

The  disciples  of  Christ  informed  their  compassionate  Master,  that  it  was 
time  to  dismiss  the  people  to  tlie  neighbouring  villages  to  buy  food.  Jesus 
found,  on  inquiry,  that  there  was  no  more  provision  than  live  loaves  and 
two  fishes.  The  want  of  food  for  such  a  multitude  was  certain,  and  the 
means  of  supplying  it  appeared  to  be  impossible.  He  commanded  the  dis- 
ciples to  make  tbe  people  to  sit  down  upon  the  grass,'  and  to  place  them  in 
ranks  by  hundreds  and  by  fifties.  I3y  this  method,  all  confusion  was  avoid- 
ed, and  the  attendance  upon  them  was  rende.'ed  more  easy :  besides,  the 
miraculous  operation  was  thus  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  whole  multitude ; 
so  that  it  was  nnpossible  to  deceive  them  by  any  artifice  or  sleight  of  hand. 
Jesus  brake  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  and  distributed  them  to  the  apos- 
tles, who  again  distributed  to  the  people.  "  This  small  supply  of  provision 
was  perceived  to  multiply  and  grow,  either  in  the  hands  of  the  apostles  as 
they  were  ministering  them  to  Ihe  people,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves,  who,  in  all  probability,  sawfhe  small  fragments  of  bread  or  fish, 
with  which  they  had  been  presented,  visibly  increase  while  they  held  them 
in  their  hands;  till  the  hunger  of  each  was  fully  satisfied,  and  sufficient  was 
still  left  for  others  who  miglit  come  after  them."->  After  the  multitude  had 
eaten,  Christ  commanded  the  apostles  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  which 
was  a  plain  proof  that  they  had  had  plenty  of  food  ;  and  the  disciples  filled 
twelve  baskets  with  the  fragments  that  remained.  After  this,  can  there 
be  the  least  room  for  incredulity  ? 

The  people,  struck  with  a  miracle,  in  itself  so  astonishing,  and  in  which 
they  were  so  deeply  interested,  were  convinced  that  he  was  the  prophet 
promised  by  the  Almighty  to  succeed  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  1.5.),  and  they 
were  desirous  to  make  hira  a  king,  because  the  Messiah  (according  to  their 
notions)  was  entitled  to  the  same  sovereignty  as  other  princes,  and  to  rule 
over  Israel  as  David  and  Solomon  had  done.  This  circumstance  is  a  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  miracle,  and  of  the  impression  it  had  made  on  every  per- 
son's mind  who  had  witnessed  it.  Lastly,  on  the  next  day,  Jesus  Christ 
being  at  Capernaum,  and  speaking  to  the  same  people,  vvlio  were  still 
amazed  at  the  miracle  which  he  had  performed,  rebuked  them  for  being 
sensible  only  of  its  temporal  effects,  while  they  neglected  to  apply  it  to 
their  eternal  salvation.  This  reproach  not  only  establishes  the  miracle,  but 
also  gives  it  additional  dignity,  by  exhibiting  the  design  which  Jesus  cliietly 
had  in  view  in  performing  it,  viz.  his  heavenly  doctrine.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible,  either  to  oppose  such  strong  evidence,  or  to  lessen  the  credit 
of  a  miracle  which  had  the  testimony  of  neaily  or  quite  eight  thousand 
persons  (reckoning  the  women  and  children  at  2500  or  3000),  and  which 
is  so  necessarily  connected  wilh  otiier  facts  equally  public  and  true. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  subsequent  feeding  of  four 
thou.sand  men  besides  women  and  children,  related  in  Matt.  xv.  32 — 38. 

3.  Equally  remarkable  are  the  circumstaiices  attending  the 
Healing  of  TtiE  Paralytic  (Matt.  ix.  2^8.  Markii.  3 — 12. 
Luke  V.  18 — 26.),  which  are  .such  as  to  convince  every  reason- 
able person. 

This  miracle  was  wrought  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  some  of 
whom  were  secretly  enemies  to  Christ,  and  jealous  of  his  fame.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  presented  the  sick  of  the  palsy  is  unparalleled,  and  at 
the  same  time  shows  the  confidence  they  placed- in  his  power  and  good- 
ness, as  well  as  tlie  desire  of  the  paralytic,  and  of  the  four  men  who  bore 
him  on  his  bed  or  couch.  When  they  could  not  come  nigh  because  of  the 
■multitude,  they  trent  up  on  the  house-top,  and  uncovered  tlie  roo/of  thp  apart- 
ment where  Jesus  was  :  and  wlien  thcij  had  broken  it  up,  they  let  him  doiPn 
through  the  tiling,  with  his  couch,  into  the  midst,  before  Jesus.  The 
manner  in  which  he  addressed  the  paralytic  is  still  more  striking.  Jesus 
began  wilh  the  remission  of  his  sins  (which  did  not  seem  to  be  the  object 
of  the  man's  petition)  without  saying  any  thing  of  his  malady,  with  which- 
both  he  and  his  supporters  were  wholly  affected.  Jesus,  seeing  their  fait  li, 
saith  unto  Ihe  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee.  But  tlierc  icere  certain  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  silling  there  ; 
and  reasoning  in  their  hearts,  they  said  within  themselves,  7Viis  man  bias- 
fihemeth.  This  secret  accusation  of  blasphemy,  on  the  part  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pliarisees,  proves  that  they  had  no  idea  of  any  such  thing  before  the 
event:  Jesus,  alter  replying  io  the  reasonings  in  their  hearts,  commanded 
the  in.in  to  talte  up  his  coiich  and  walk.  And  immediately  he  rose  up  be- 
fore them  all,  and  took  up  the  bed  whereon  he  lay,  anddeparled  to  his  oirn 
kiKse,  glorifying  God.  The  astonishing  nature  of  this  miracle  extorted  the 
admirafion'o'f  all  who  beheld  it,  and  they  exclaimed,  We  never  saw  it  on 
this  fashion. 

4.  While  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  acts  of  benevolence  and 


1  Wakefield's  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,  p.  112. 

1  Malt.  xiv.  1.5—21.     Mark  vi.  35—44.     John  vi.  5—13. 

3  The  observations  of  the  evangelist  (Now  there  was  much  grass  in  the 
place,  Johnvi.  9.)  not  only  shows  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  mira- 
cle, but  also  indicates  the  time  when  it  was  performed,  viz.  in  the  month 
of  February  or  March,  when  the  grass  is  at  its  perfection  in  Syria.  Mac- 
kuisht,  in  loc. 

*  Townscnd's  New  Testament  arranged,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  260.  Mr.  Faber, 
in  his  UiflSculties  of  Infidelity  (pp.  240,  211.),  has  some  forcible  remarks  on 
this  miracle,  proving  that  there  could  be  neither  fraud  nor  collusion  in  it. 


compassion,  they  at  the  same  time  served  to  convey  his  instruc- 
tions with  the  greater  meaning  and  dignity. 

To  overturn  prejudices  fostered  by  false  notions  of  religion,  strengthen- 
ed by  age,  and  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  persons  in  authority,  and  to 
substitute  good  principles  in  their  place,  must  be  a  matter  of  great  delicacy, 
and  will  always  require  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  This  was  the  great 
object  of  the  parables  of  Jesus  :  it  was  a  principal  object  of  his  whole 
ministry,  and  with  infinite  propriety  entered  into  his  miracles.  The  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews  against  his  person,  among  other  things,  made  it  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  work  miracles.  There  were  al.so  prejudices,  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  that  no  power  less  than  that  of 
miracles  could  be  supposed  to  combat  them  with  any  probability  of  suc- 
cess, and  against  which  we  find  particular  miracles  opposed.  That  ca- 
lamities are  always  the  offspring  of  crimes  is  one  prejudice  which  the 
depraved  nature  of  man  is  but  too  prone  to  indulge  ;  and  the  Jews,  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  were  greatly  under  the  power  of  this  prejudice.  We  ar;e 
told,  in  the  gospel  history,  of  some  who  came  to  Jesus  under  this  inlluence, 
telling  him  of  certain  Galilceans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their 
sacrifices  (Luke  xiii.  1.) ;  and  on  that  occasion,  he  exposed  tlie  danger  and 
absurdity  of  the  error  by  a  plain  illustration.  On  occasion  of  seeing  a 
man  who  had  been  born  blind,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  fell  into  the  same  mis- 
take, and  asked  him,  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  leaa 
horn  blind!  (John  ix.  1,  2.)  Jesus,  in  a  moment,  solved  the  difficulty,  by 
giving  him  the  use  of  his  sight.  He  did  so  without  going  out  of  his  ordi- 
nary course.  Miracles  were  a  part  of  his  work,  and  his  couipassion  always 
prompted  him;  but  the  occasion  called  for  an  extraordinary  interposition, 
and  the  miraculous  cure  was  the  most  effectual  expedient  for  forcing  an 
access  to  hearts,  fenced  by  prejudice  against  the  common  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  Miracle  op  giving  Sight  to  the  Man  who  had  been  bohn  blind, 
related  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  is  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious miracles  wrought  by  Christ,  on  account  of  the  reluctant  but  dis- 
tinct testimony  to  its  reality,  which  was  given  by  the  Jews,  after  they  had 
done  every  thmg  in  their  power  (though  without  success)  to  discover,  if 
possible,  any  circumstance  which  could  have  enabled  them  to  question  or 
deny  it. 

As  this  miracle  has  been  the  subject  of  particular  cavil  by  Rousseau,  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  a  gradation  in  it  which  does  not  suit  wilh  a  super, 
natural  operation  or  miracle  (two  of  whose  characters  or  criteria  are  in- 
stantaneity  in  its  performance,  and  independence  on  second  causes);  and 
as  the  cavil  of  that  eloquent  but  seductive  and  licentious  infidel  has  been 
adopted,  without  acknowledgment,  by  later  opposers  of  revelation,  it  de- 
mands a  distinct  examination. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  reader  has  perused  the  narrative  in 
question,  the  noble  simplicity  of  which,  together  with  its  circumstantiality, 
and  the  natural  and  graphic  delineations  of  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart,  are  all  so  many  proofs  of  the  credibility  and  veracity  of  the  writer, — 
we  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  on  this  miracle. 

[i.]  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  man,  on  whom  it  was  performed,  had 
not  become  blind  by  any  accident  that  admits  of  relief.  He  was  certainly 
born  blind.  All  who  knew  hiin  were  witnesses  of  it ;  and  he  had  become 
very  generally  known  by  sitting  and  begging  on  the  public  road.  His  pa- 
rents,  as  we  sTiall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  take  notice,  affirmed  the 
same  to  the  Pharisees,  though  they  dreaded  their  displeasure,  and  did  not 
care  to  defend  a  miracle,  the  fame  of  which  men  in  power  were  desirous, 
if  possible,  to  suppress. 

[ii.]  Secondly,  the  man  did  not  ask  to  be  restored  to  his  sight  as  some 
others  did,  who  had  accidentally  become  blind  Thus,  there  was  no  room 
for  suspicion  on  his  part.  And  Jesus  Christ,  after  having  sent  him  to  the 
pool  of  Siloam,  did  not  wait  for  his  return  to  receive  the  glory  of  such  a 
miracle  ;  so  that  the  blind  man,  on  receiving  sight,  did  not  know  who  the 
person  was  that  had  cured  him,  or  whither  he  had  gone.  There  was 
therefore  no  possibility  of  collusion  in  the  transaction. 

[iii.]  THLRDLi',  the  very  question  proposed  by  the  disciples,  which  occa- 
sioned the  miracle,  is  a  proof  that  the  man's  blindness  was  from  his  birth  ; 
but  the  answer,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  was  so  little  conformable 
to  their  notions,  or  to  those  of  the  Jews,  their  contemporaries,  that  it  is 
imprssible  that  it  could  ever  have  entered  their  minds,  if  they  had  not 
heard  it  from  his  lips.  Jesus,  in  his  reply,  did  not  attribute  the  natural 
defect  of  the  blind  man  to  a  particular  providence,  but  added,  that  it  was 
for  the  glory  of  his  Father,  who  sent  him,  and  also  to  manifest  his  works, 
that  this  man  was  born  blind,  in  order  to  be  cured.  Who  ever  spoke  thus  1 
For,  let  it  be  observed,  that  Christ  did  not  speak  thus  after  the  success, 
but  exposed  himself  to  be  contradicted  (according  to  Ihe  opinion  of  men) 
by  him,  who,  he  says,  had  sent  him,  wh^n  he  declared  the  future  proof  of 
his  mission. 

[iv.]  In  the  fototh  place,  consider  the  mode  employed  for  giving  the 
man  sight :  he  laboured  under  an  incurable  blindness.  The  opacity  of  the 
crystalline  humour,  which  is  called  a  eutoroc?,  and  the  imperfect  or  pe- 
riodical gutta  Serena,  which  does  not  wholly  deprive  of  sight,  or  only  at 
certain  times,  are  maladies  of  the  eye,  that  in  some  cases  admit  of  a  cure, 
which  depends  upon  a  variety  of  precautions,  preparations,  and  remedies, 
Ihat  (if  successful)  takes  effect  only  with  time,  and  in  most  cases  very 
imperfectly.  But  no  precautions  or  preparations  whatever  were  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  the  man  bom  blind.  Though  a  cataract  may  be  re- 
duced, or  an  accidental  or  periodical  gutta  serena  may  be  cured,  a  total 
blindness,  when  inveterate  and  from  the  birth,  is  incurable.  Such  has 
been  the  prevalent  opinion  in  every  age.  Aristotle'  (whom  we  quote  only 
as  a  witness  to  the  sentiments  of  his  own  time)  declares  that  it  is  impossible 
for  one  born  blind  to  receive  sight.  The  Jews  admitted  this  truth  as  a  prin- 
ciple generally  known.  Since  Ihe  world  began,  they  said,  it  icas  never 
heard  that  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  toho  was  born  blind.  (John  ix.  32.) 
Medical  men  in  modern  times  (it  is  well  known)  are  of  the  same  opinion ; 
and  infidehty  never  could  produce  an  example  of  blindness,  absolute  and 
C07itinued  ft  om  the  birth,  that  was  cured  by  the  assistance  of  art.  Such 
being  the  circumstances  of  this  man's  case,  was  it  natural  to  imagine  that 
clay  put  on  his  eyes  should  restore  him  to  sight  1  Could  any  one  have 
framed  such  an  expedient,  so  improbable,  so  contrary  to  the  effect  de- 
sired, so  proper  for  destroying  the  sight,  if  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  had  not  employed  it,  and  imparled  the  requisite  virtue  to  it?" 
Moreover,  is  it  likely  that  a  person  who  had  been  born  blind,  and  had  con- 
tinued so  from  his  birth  to  manhood,  should  so  easily  credit  what  Jesus 
said  to  him ;  that  he  should  obey  him  so  punctually  ;  that  he  should  ex- 

s  Cited  by  Casaubon  on  .John  ix.  1.  (Critic.  Sacr.  tom.  vii.  part  iii.  p.  187.) 
Other  passages  from  the  ancient  classic  authors  are  adduced  by  Wetstein, 
on  .lohn  ix.  1.     Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  902. 

6  For  the  reason  why  .lesus  Christ  employed  the  means  he  did,  to  giv« 
this  man  sight,  see  p.  100.  supra. 
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pose  himself  to  public  riclicuk',  by  carryinu  the  clay  on  his  eyes,  amJ 
causing  himself  to  be  coiiducteil  lo  the  jiuol  of  Siloaui,  with  the  hopes  of 
being  letilorec]  lo  his  sight '(  Is  it  not  such  a  docility  truly  aatonishiiif; .'  And 
how  could  any  such  thing  be  imagined  on  his  jiart  before  it  liappeued  t 

[v.]  Laslli/,  the  miracle  was  performed  in  the  public  street,  and  in  the 
presence  of  many  persons,  and  was  inunediately  subjected  to  the  strictest 
Bcrutiuy  thai  can  well  be  conceived.  If  we  had  heard  of  such  a  miracle,  we 
should  not  have  given  credit  to  so  surprising  a  relation,  till  we  liad  iiKpiired 
who  the  man  was  on  whom  it  was  said  to  have  been  wrought  f  Whether,  in 
fact,  he  had  been  born  blind  I  Wlielher  ho  actually  was  blind  at  the  time 
when  Jesus  met  him  I  And  whether  il  afterwards  appeared  that  he  really 
was  cured  I  All  these  inquiries  we  should  certainly  have  made  ourselves, 
or  have  been  well  inlbniKMl  that  they  had  been  made  by  credible  i)Cople, 
before  we  would  have  believed  the  miracle.  And  if  ice  would  have  made 
these  inquiries,  can  it  rea.sonably  be  su()posed  that  they  were  not  made  by 
those  who  lived  at  that  lime  I  or  that  they  would  have  adinill<.'d  that  won- 
derful fact  on  easier  evidence  than  we  woulil  have  done  i  Now  we  know 
that  these  very  incpiiries  were  made  by  the  Sjcribes  and  Pharisees,  and 
terminated  in  full  proof.  They  sent  for  his  parents,  who  declared  that 
their  son  was  born  blind.  lie  was  himself  interrogated,  threatened  with 
excomimmicaliiiii,  and  ultimately  cast  out  of  the  synagogue  ;  ami,  alter 
examiiung  llie  atVair  lo  the  bolloni,  the  truth  of  the  miracle  wascslablislnd 
beyond  the  posslbilily  of  contradictioii.  On  Ihe  one  side  there  appears 
nolUiug  but  passion  and  calumny  ;  on  the  other,  nothing  but  what  is  sim[)le, 
sincere,  coliereni,  and  infiiilteiy  surjiassing  the  low  jealousy  and  malice  of 
the  Pharisees,  whose  ulinost  elforts  only  rendered  the  truth  more  evident, 
and  added  that  testimony  which  they  would  have  gladly  wrested  from  it,  if 
it  had  been  possible. 

The  reasoning  of  the  man  who  was  cured  is  unanswerable — We  know 
that  Gud  heartth  nut  sinners — since  the  icurld  /irgiin  was  it  not  heard  that 
any  man  opened  Ike  eyes  of  one  thai  was  liurn  blind.  If  this  man  were 
nut  of  Clod,  he  could  do  nothing,  (.lolin  ix.  31—33.) » 

5.  Equally  remarkable  witli  the  preceding  miracle  is  that 
■wrought  at  Ji'rusalcm  by  the  apo.^tle  Peter,  in  compatii/  -with 
Jo/in,  on  A  Man  who  had  bkkn  lame  from  his  Biuth  ;  and 
which  was  subjected  to  a  similar  rigorous  scrutiny. 

The  accotmt  is  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposllcs, 
with  every  mark  of  veracity  and  geiiuincuess.  All  tlie  circuuistauce.s  are 
so  connected  together,  and  so  insejiarable  ;  the  place,  the  time,  and  the 
persons,  all  correspond  together  with  such  exactness,  that  we  cannot  ad- 
mit a  part  without  being  forced  to  acknowledge  the  whole.  In  this  miracle, 
the  reader  will  take  notice, — 

[i.]  First,  of  the  prBuciTV  of  the  lame  ma7i's  person  and  condition. 

lie  had  been  lame  from  his  birth,  and  wa.s  then  forty  years  old.  He  was, 
moreover,  well  known  to  all  the  inhabitalits  of  Jerusalem,  having  been 
carried  daily  to  that  gate  of  the  temple  which  was  most  frequented  to  re- 
ceive alms.  The  time  of  the  day  when  the  miracle  was  pertbriiied  was 
that  of  public  prayer,  when  the  evening  sacrifice  was  ottered,  wlien  there 
Was  the  greatest  number  of  persons  present  who  were  assembled  from 
dilTerent  parts  of  the  city. 

[ii.]  Secondly,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  miracle  was  wronght. 

It  was  inslantaneuus,  and  was  so  perfect,  that  the  lame  man  could  not 
only  walk,  but  stood  and  leaped  for  joy,  while  he  praised  God,  and  testified 
his  gratitude  to  Peter  and  John. 

[iii.]  TinRDLY,  of  the  severe  examination  which  the  transaclion  under- 
went. 

Both  the  inan  who  had  been  healed,  and  the  apostles,  are  dragged  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  They  are  most  closely  interro- 
gated respecting  the  fact.  They  assert  the  reality  of  the  miracle  ;  they  de- 
clare that  it  was  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  the  man  was  made 
whole— of  that  Jesus  whom  those  rulers  had  crucified.  What  discoveries 
do  the  chief  priests  make  !  The  apostles  are  in  their  hands.  The  man 
who  had  been  lame  is  himself  staniling  by.  They  are  vested  with  full 
power,  as  m:igistrates,  to  take  cogni.sance  of  the  matter.  If  there  be  de- 
ceit, it  must  be  detected.  But  no  discovery  is  made  ;  and  iiumedialely  af 
terwards  five  thousand  Jews  are  converted,  and  embrace  the  Gospel  in 
consequence  of  what  they  had  seen  performed,  and  in  a  case  where  it  was 
morally  impossible  that  they  should  have  been  deceived. 

Bosidcs  the  miracles  related  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  there 
are  three  remarkable  examples,  recorded  by  the  evangelists, 
in  which  Jesus  Christ  raised  the  dead  to  life  ;  viz.  the  dauprh- 
ter  of  Jairus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jewish  syna^gue,  the  son  of  a 
widow  at  Nain,  and  Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Martha  and 
Mary.  How  many  examples  of  the  same  kind  occurred  dur- 
ing his  personal  ministr^  is  not  related  ;  though,  from  his 
message  to  John  (Matt.  xi.  5.),  it  is  probable  that  there  were 
other  instances.  But  these  which  the  evangelists  have  re- 
corded were  certainly  not  the  least  striking  or  important. 

6.  The  Raisino  of  the  Daughter  of  Jaircs  to  life,  is 
recorded  by  three  of  the  evangelists,'^  and  the  circumstances 
related  by  them  are  in  almost  every  point  exactly  the  same. 

Jairus  applies  to  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  multitude  of  people. 
Prostrating  liimscif  at  his  feet,  Jairus  besought  him  to  come  to  his  house 
and  heal  his  daughter,  who  was  at  the  last  extremity.  Jesus  hstened  to  his 
request,  and  on  his  way  was  followed  by  the  multitude.  A  miracle  of  a  dif- 
r  ii'ut  kind  was  performed  at  that  moment  (for  all  the  three  evangehsts 

■ve  connected  it  with  his  progress  to  the  house  of  Jairus),  by  the  instan- 

loous   cure  of  an  inveterate  disease,  in  a  person  who  only   secretly 

hmched  the  hem  of  his  garment;  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the 

mirarle  so  much  the  more  a  subject  of  observation  to  the  multitude,  when 

the  person  who  was  healed  was  publicly  questioned  on  what  she  hail  done. 

At  the  same  instant  Jairus  was  informed  by  his  ser%'ants,  that  his  daugh- 
I.  r  was  dead,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  farther  importuning  our  Lo^d, 
whose  visit  tb  his  house  they  then  considered  as  completely  unnecessary 
and  useless.'    Our  Lord,  aware  of  this  message,  encouraged  Jairus  not- 

■  Claparede's  Considerations  on  the  Miracles  of  the  Gospel,  part.  ii.  ch.  4. 

'  Matt.  ix.  18—26.   Mark  v.  2-2—13.    Lukeviii.  41—56. 

=■  Malthew's  narrative  might  have  led  us  to  have  supposed  her  to  have 
been  dead  when  Jairus  first  addressed  our  Lord,  if  it  were  not  obvious 
ihu,  omitting  several  circumstances,  which  are  mentioned  by  the  other 
ov  mgelists,  he  begins  his  relation  at  the  lime  when  the  father  knew  that 
bh»'  w'as  dead,  and  places  tlie  circumstances  in  his  narrative  after  that  time. 
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withstanding  to  rely  on  him,  and  went  steadily  on  towards  his  house,  with 
the  mullitude  attending  him.  All  the  customary  and  noisy  lamentations  lor 
the  dead  were  already  begun  ;  and  our  Lord  found  it  necessary,  for  the 
(|uiet  of  the  family,  to  remove  the  mourners,  who  went  forth  fully  pre- 
pared to  attest  to  the  people  without,  the  certainly  of  the  death,  after  having 
heard  with  scorn  what  they  con.sidereilas  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  wiiat 
our  Lord  intemled  as  an  intimation  of  the  maid's  immediate  restoration  to 
life.  Putting  them  forth  auiong  the  mullitude,  he  retained  with  him  the 
falhcr  and  mother  of  the  dead  young  woman,  and  three  of  his  disciples  ;  a 
sullicient  number  to  witness  and  relate  the  circumstances  of  her  restora- 
tion. In  their  presence  "her  spirit  came  again,"  at  our  Lord's  command. 
The  elTect  was  instantly  produced  by  his  almighty  word  ;  and  was  verified 
to  the  conviction  of  every  individual,  who  saw  her  immediately  receiving 
food,  as  a  person  in  the  lull  possession  of  life  and  health.  The  event  was 
uiidcr.stood  by  the  whole  multitude;  and  the  evangelist  Matthew  relates, 
"that  the  fame  thereof  went  abroad  throughout  all  Ihe  land."  (Malt.  ix. 
20.)  Th(!  person  in  whose  family  this  miracle  was  done  was  sufliclcntly 
distinguished,  as  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  to  render  such  a  remaikable 
event  a  subject  of  general  attention  ;  and  though  all  the  circumstances  in 
the  narrative  have  the  aspect  of  the  most  natural  and  unexpected  occur- 
rences, which  could  neither  have  been  combined  by  huiiian  contrivance, 
nor  anticipated  by  human  foresight,  no  circumstance  was  wanting,  either 
to  a.scertain  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  or,  without  any  apparent  osteulalion 
or  design,  to  give  it  the  most  uiKpnsticjnable  publicity.* 

7i  To  the  circnmstances  of  the  Raising  of  the  Widow's 
Sox  FROM  the  Dead,  at  Nain  (Luke  vii.  11 — 15.),  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  refer,  as  illustratinff  the  benevolence  of 
Jesus  Christ.^  In  addition  to  the  observations  alluded  to,  we 
may  notice  the  circumstances  under  which  this  miracle  was 
performed. 

Christ  was  comiiig  from  Capernaum,  where  he  had  healed  the  servant 
of  tlie  centurion.  On  approaching  the  gate  of  the  city,  he  met  the  funeral 
procession.  The  fact  of  the  young  man's  death,  therefore,  was  indisputa- 
ble. "The  widowed  mother  of  an  only  son  would  not  be  precipitate  in 
performing  these  melancholy  rites:  the  proofs  of  death  must  have  been 
sadly  satisfactory,  before  she  proceeded  to  pay  this  last  debt  of  parental 
tenderness."  The  tomb  was  prepared,  and  a  considerable  number  of  her 
townsmen  were  accompanying  the  widowed  mother  thither,  beside  a  mul- 
tituile  of  persons  who  were  following  Jesus  on  his  way  from  Capernaum. 
It  was  impossible  that  any  miracle  could  have  been  performed  under  cir- 
cumstances of  greater  publicity,  or  more  instantaneously,  or  where  the 
facts  related  were  more  easy  lo  be  detected,  if  there  had  been  any  sus- 
picion of  fraud  or  deceit ;  especially  when  we  know  that  the  rumour  of  this 
miracle  was  inintedialc/i/  spread  through  all  the  adjacent  country.  Jesus 
came  and  touched  the  bier,  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  age  and  country,  with  a  mantle  thrown  over  it ;  and  they 
that  bare  him  stood  stilt.  And  he  said.  Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee, 
At  ise  !  And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up  and  began  lo  speak  ;  and  he  deliver- 
I'd  him  to  his  mother.  And  there  came  a  Jear  on  all,  and  tliey  glorified 
God,  saying,  A  great  prophet  has  risen  uji  among  us,  and  God  hath  visit- 
ed his  ])eople.  This  rumour  of  him  went  forth  throughout  all  Judea,  and 
throughout  the  region  round  about.    (Luke  vii.  14 — 17.) 

8.  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  related  (John  xi.) 
more  minutely  than  either  of  tlie  tioo  preceding  miracles,  and 
from  the  particularity  of  the  circumstances  related,  it  acquires 
additional  interest  and  publicity. 

[i.]  While  Jesus  was  beyond  Jordan,  in  Pera?a,  the  sisters  of  Lazarus 
sent  an  e.xpress  to  him,  with  this  message, — Lord,  he  whom  thou  lorest  ia 
sick.  After  hearing  this  intelligence,  he  remained  two  days  longer  in  the 
same  place,  and  then  said  to  his  disciples,  Let  us  return  into  Judma ; 
Lazarus  is  dead.  Then  when  Jesus  came  into  Let hany,  he  found  that 
Lazarus  had  been  in  the  grave  four  days  already.  (John  xi.  6,  7.  17.)  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  while  he  was  in  Perwa  he  said  to  liis  apostles,  Lazarus  is 
dead  :  so  that  Jesus  neither  did  nor  could  learn  how  long  Lazarus  had  been 
in  the  grave,  from  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  sisters.  The  delay  also  of 
the  journey  from  Galilee  to  Bethany  must  not  be  overlooked.  By  that  delay 
the  miracle  became  more  bright,  and  its  truth  and  reaUty  more  deter- 
mined. 

[ii.]  The  scene  of  it  furnishes  another  circumstance  extremely  favourable 
for  promoting  the  same  end.  It  was  not  laid  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  minds 
of  men  might  be  supposed  to  be  held  in  awe,  or  biassed  by  power,  where 
the  miracle  might  be  charged  with  ostentation,  and  where  personal  preju- 
diccswere  triumphant.  Nor  was  it  laid  in  a  desert,  where  there  might  be 
suspicion  of  deceit,  but  at  the  distance  of  only  two  short  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  precise  time  of  Christ's  arrival  at  Bethany  is  a  circumstance  that 
must  be  viewed  in  the  same  light.  Ilis  coming  so  late  destroys  all  suspi- 
cions of  any  concert.  It  gave  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
whole  transaction;  as  the  season  was,  of  all  others,  the  fittest  for  finding  ac- 
cess to  their  minds.  By  this  time,  llie  sisters  of  Lazarus  were  receiving 
the  consolatory  visits  of  their  neighbours  and  friends: — Many  of  the  Jews 
had  come  to  Martha  and  Mary,  to  comfort  them  concerning  their  brotlier. 
Jesus  himself  approaclies,  and  mingles  with  the  company  as  a  mourner 
and  friend.  When  Jesus,  therefore,  saw  the  Jews  also  weeping,  who  had 
followed  Mary  out  of  the  house,  he  groaned  in  spirit,  and  was  troubled. 
He  was  under  no  necessity  of  affecting  Ihe  appearance  of  sorrow,  for  he 
felt  it — Jesus  wept ;  and  the  reality  both  of  his  sympathy  and  sorrow  did  not 
fail  to  make  him  an  object  of  regard.  Then  said  the  Jews,  Behold  how  he 
loved  him.  Every  thing  concurred  to  excite  expectation  and  scrutiny  from 
the  malice  of  some  of  the  Jews  who  were  present,  which  caused  them  to 
Insinuate  adefectin  the  power  or  goodness  of  Jesus.  Some  of  them  said. 
Could  not  this  man,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have  caused  that 
even  this  man  should  not  have  died  I 

[iii.]  At  length  they  arrive  at  the  grave.  It  was  a  cave ;  and  a  stone  lay 
upon  it,  which  Jesus  commanded  to  be  removed,  for  he  exerted  his  miracu- 
lous power  only  in  cases  where  second  causes  were  inadequate.  This 
stone  might  be  removed  by  the  hand  of  man  :  therefore,  Jesus  ordered  it 
to  be  removed.  This  circumstance  would  excite  Ihe  greater  attention,  as 
the  objection  felt  by  Martha  to  the  execution  of  this  command  (ver.  39.) 
most  evidently  shows,  that  ileath  had  indubitably  taken  place ;  and  from 
the  time  he  had  been  buried,  especially  under  the  influence  of  .so  warm  a 
cUmate,  it  is  certain  that  those  changes  of  mortality  must  have  passed  upon 
the  frame  to  which  she  alluded.    No  human  meaiis,  however,  could  raise 


*  Sir  H.  M.  Wellwood's  Discourses  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revela- 
tions, pp.  416 — 418.  »  See  p.  101.  supra. 
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l.azarus  :  Jesus,  therefore,  interposed  his  miraculous  power  ;  and  after  a 
Bliort  prayer,  wliich  was  expressly  iiitetidert  ("or  the  spectators,  he  cried 
with  a  load  voice,  Lazarus,  cuiiie  forth  !  And  he  that  teas  dead  came  forth, 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave  clothes.  ^  Thatallpresent  iiiiaht  have  the 
fullest  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle  which  had  tlius  been  wrought, 
Jesus  commanded  them  to  loose  him  and  let  him  go. 

[iv.  J  The  icitnesses  of  this  miracle  are  likewise  to  be  considered.  Though 
some  of  tliose  who  had  come  to  mourn  witn  the  sistersof  Lazarus  were  the 
friends  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  evangelical  narrative  informs  us  that 
others  were  nol  friendly  to  Clirist  and  his  Gospel.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, having  witnessed  the  tran.saction,  believed  on  him  ;  but  others,  who 
were  not  willing  to  be  his  disciples,  though  they  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
ject or  to  deny  the  miracle  which  had  been  wrought,  went  their  way  to  the 
Pharisees  and  told  them  what  Jesus  had  done.  The  Pharisees  themselves 
could  not  contradict  the  miracle,  though  they  were  interested  in  denying  it. 
A  council  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  was  convened.  They  did  ven- 
ture to  examine  the  miracle,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  tlie  man  who 
had  been  born  blind.— The  consideration  of  Lazarus  and  of  his  sisters,  who 
were  not  mean  persons,— the  number  of  the  witnesses,  who  were  also  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  who  had  filled  Jerusalem  with  the  news  at  their  re- 
turn,—and  the  fear  of  adding  a  further  degree  of  evidence  to  a  miracle 
wliich  they  were  desirous  of  suppressing, — all  these  circumstances  aug- 
mented their  indignation  against  Jesus,  and  determined  them  to  put  him  to 
death,  and  thus  terminate  his  miracles.  They  said,  What  do  ice,  for  this 
man  doth  many  miracles  t  If  we  let  him  tlms  alone,  all  men  will  believe 
on  him :  and  the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and 
nation. 

If  any  additional  evidence  were  wanting  to  confirm  this  miracle,  it  might 
be  added  that,  after  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  six  days  before  the 
passover,  Jesus  came  to  Bethany,  where  he  supped  with  Lazarus  and  his 
sisters  ;  and  much  people  of  the  Jews  knew  that  he  teas  at  Bcl/tany,  and 
they  came  from  Jerusalem  thither,  not  for  Jesus'  sake  only,  but  that  they 
might  see  Lazarus  also,  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  dead.  Bat  tite 
chief  priests  consulted  that  they  might  put  Lazartis  to  death  ;  because  tlial 
by  reason  of  him  many  of  the  Jews  went  away  and  believed  on  Jesus. 
(John  xii.  1,  2.  9—11.)  The  curiosity  of  those  who  came  to  Bethany,  and 
their  belief  in  Christ,  are  natural  consequences  of  the  truth  of  Lazarus's 
resurrection,  which  could  not  but  enrage  the  priests  and  Pharisees,  who 
were  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  and  their  determination  to  put  Lazarus  to 
death,  shows  the  desperation  to  which  the  publicity  of  the  miracle  drove 
them.  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  also  one  reason  why,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  much  people  that  were  come  to  the  feast  (of  the  passover)  ic/jcra 
they  heard  that  Jesus  was  coming  to  Jerusalem  took  branches  of  palm- 
trees,  andwentforth  to  meet  him,  and  cried.  Blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  people,  therefore,  that  icas  with 
him  when  he  called  Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,  and  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  BARE  record.  For  this  cause  thepeoplemet  him,  for  that  they  heard 
that  he  had  done  tins  miracle.  The  Pharisees,  therefore,  said  among  them- 
selves. Perceive  ye  how  ye  prevail  nothing,  by  your  threatenings  or  ex- 
communications 1  Behold,  the  world  is  gone  after  him, — the  whole  mass 
of  the  peopleare  becominghisilisciples.  (John  xii.  12,  13.17 — 19.)  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  deny  that  Christ  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  in  the  manner  re- 
lated by  the  evangelists,  while  many  persons  were  living  who  had  actually 
witnessed  iti  Can  we  separate  so  notorious  an  event  from  the  important 
circumstances  which  are  blended  with  it  in  the  evangelical  narration? 
And  can  a  more  natural  reason  be  assigned  for  such  a  concourse  and 
triumph  than  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  ofwhich  many  were  witnesses, 
and  which  the  whole  multitude  already  believed  to  be  a  true  miracle? 

[v.]  It  bas  every  character  of  a  miracle  :  for  it  was  sensible  and  easy  to 
be  observed.  Lazarus  had  been  dead,  he  was  alive ; — two  facts  which, 
taken  separately,  are  of  the  most  common  sort,  and  concerning  which 
many  persons  had  the  utmost  certainly.  It  was  instantaneously  andpttb- 
licly  performed  before  credible  witnesses.  On  Christ  saying,  Lazarus, 
come  forth !  Lazarus  resumed  life  ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  es- 
pecially of  adversaries,  is  the  most  explicit  that  can  be  imagined  or  desired. 
— It  was  independent  of  second  causes.  The  etfect  has  no  affinity  in  na- 
ture with  the  sign  that  accompanies  it.  What  affinity  in  nature,  what  physi- 
cal proportion  is  there,  between  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  and  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words, — Lazartis,  come  forlhl  Lastly,  the  end  was  im- 
portant ;   for  it  was  to  attest  the  divine  mission  of  the  Son  of  God.a 

IX.  But  the  most  remarkable  miracle  of  all  is  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  which  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  Christianity.  If  this  fails,  the  Christian 
religion  cannot  be  maintained,  or  may  beproved  to  be  false. 
If  Christ  be  not  risen,  argues  Paul  of  Tarsus,  then  is  our 
preaching  vain,  your  faith  also  is  vain.  (1  Cor.  xv.  14.)  On 
the  other  hand,  if  this  holds  good,  the  divine  mission  and 
authority  of  the  founder  of  our  lioly  religion  are  established. 
To  this  he  himself  appealed,  as  the  great  and  ultimate  proof, 
vrhich  was  to  convince  mankind  that  he  was  what  he  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be — the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  If  we  peruse  the  history  of  that  event,  we  must  con- 
clude either  that  he  arose,  or  that  his  disciples  stole  his  body 
away.  The  more  we  consider  the  latter  alternative,  the  more 
impossible  it  appears.  Every  time,  indeed,  that  Jesus  Christ 
attempted  to  perform  a  miracle,  he  risked  his  credit  on  its 

»  Tlie  question  has  been  asked.  How  could  a  man  come  out  of  a  grave 
wlio  was  bound  hand  and  foot !  To  this  inquiry  of  the  unbeliever  a  satis- 
factory answer  may  be  returned.  We  learn  from  Joseplius,  and  also  from 
such  travellers  as  have  visited  Palestine,  that  the  Jewish  sepulchres  were 
generally  caves  or  rooms  hewn  out  of  rocks.  The  Jews,  tlierefore,  as  they 
did  not  make  use  of  coffins  in  burying  their  dead,  generally  placed  their 
bodies  in  niches,  cut  into  the  sides  of  these  caves  or  rooms.  This  form  of 
the  Jewish  sepulchres  affords  an  easy  solution  of  the  supposed  difficulty. 
The  evangelist  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  Lazarus  walked  out  of  the  sepul- 
chre ;  bui  tliat  lying  on  his  back  in  a  niche,  he  raised  himself  into  a  sitting 
posture,  and  then,  putting  his  legs  over  the  edge  of  his  niche  or  cell,  slid 
down  and  stood  upright  on  the  floor.  All  this  he  might  do,  notwithstanding 
his  arms  were  swathed  wilh  rollers,  after  the  custom  of  his  countrymen. 
Accordingly,  when  he  thus  canje  forth,  Jesus  commanded  them  to  loose 
him  and  let  himgo,— whicli  circumstance  plainly  indicates  that  the  evange- 
list knew  that  Lazarus  could  not  walk,  till  he  was  unbound.  Macknight's 
Trulh  of  the  Gospel  History,  p.  175. 

a  Claparude's  Considerations  u|ion  tlie  Miracle---,  part  ii.  cli.  5. 


accomplishment :  had  he  failed  in  one  instance,  that  would 
have  blasted  his  reputation  for  ever.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  his  predictions :  had  any  one  of  them  failed, 
that  great  character  which  he  had  to  support  would  have  re- 
ceived an  indelible  stain.  Of  all  his  predictions,  there  is 
not  one  on  which  he  and  his  disciples  laid  greater  stress  than 
that  of  his  resurrection.  So  frequently,  indeed,  had  Christ 
publicly  foretold  that  he  would  rise  again  on  the  third  day, 
tliat  those  persons  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  were 
acquainted  with  this  prediction ;  and,  being  in  power,  useii 
ever II  possible  means  to  prevent  its  accomplishment,  or  any  im- 
position on  the  public  in  that  affair. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  requires  that  we  consider  it 
with  a  little  more  minuteness  than  the  other  miracles  of 
Jesus  Christ.  We  shall  therefore  examine,  in  the  first 
place,  his  own  Prophetic  Declarations  concerning  his 
death  and  resurrection;  secondly,  the  Evidence  for  the 
Y  KCT,  furnished  by  the  testimony  of  adversaries  to  the  Christian 
Name  and  Faith;  thirdly,  the  Character  of  the  Apostles 
by  whom  its  reality  is  attested ;  and,  lastly,  the  Miracles 
subsequently  wrouglit  by  these  witnesses  in  the  name  of 
Christ  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  attest  the  fact  of  His 
resurrection. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  examine  the  Prophetic  De- 
clarations OF  Christ  himself  concerning  his  death  and 
resurrection. 

[i.]  All  the  evangelists  unanimously  relate,  that  Christ  re- 
peatedly predicted  the  circumstance  of  his  death  and  resurrection 
to  his  disciples.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  very 
predictions  are  frequently  intermixed,  either  with  such  circum- 
stances as  do  not,  of  themselves,  enter  easily  into  any  man's 
mind,  or  with  those  which  seem  to  have  no  sort  of  relation  with 
one  another ;  which  proves  that  they  cannot  be  the  imaginary 
conceits  of  a  fertile  fancy,  that  delights  in  the  invention  of  fa- 
bles. It  is  altogether  improbable  that  the  evangelists  should 
have  invented  Christ's  discourse  with  Peter,  concerning  the  suf- 
ferings that  should  certainly  befall  him  at  his  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

[ii.]  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Peter  had  just  before 
made  that  noble  confession,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  other  dis- 
ciples— Thoti  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God ;  and 
that  Christ  had  crowned  this  admirable  confession  with  that  ex- 
traordinary promise  of  his — Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona : 
for  JJesh  and  blood  has  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Fa- 
ther  -which  is  in  heaven.  Jlnd  I  say  unto  thee,  That  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  ivill  I  build  my  church,  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  (Matt.  xvi.  16 — 18.) 
Immediately  after,  Christ  foretold  what  death  he  was  to  suffer 
from  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  but  added,  that  he  should  rise 
on  the  third  day.  On  hearing  which,  Peter  rebuked  him,  and 
said.  Be  it  far  from  thee,  O  Lord!  This  shall  not  be  unto 
thee.  But  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of  approving  this  expression  of 
his  affectionate  concern  for  him,  severely  reproved  his  indiscre- 
tion in  these  words: — Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan;  thou  art  an 
offence  unto  me:  for  thou  savozirest  not  the  things  that  be  of 
God,  but  those  that  be  of  men.  (Matt.  xvi.  21 — 23.)  This  his- 
tory seems  to  be  very  natural  and  sincere ;  and  that  mixture  of 
circumstances,  which,  in  all  probability,  have  no  manner  of  rela- 
tion with  one  another,  could  not  of  itself  easily  enter  into  the 
mind  of  any  man.  Peter's  confession  was  excellent;  and  the 
promise  made  to  him  by  Christ  was  extraordinary ;  nay,  the  very 
expression  of  if  implied  something  strange  and  difficult:  but, 
above  all,  it  appears  at  first  sight,  that  Christ  censured  too  se-  , 
verely  the  great  zeal  manifested  by  Peter  for  his  person ;  and  it  does 
not  seeiii  very  natural  that  he,  who  said  unto  him,  Blessed  art 
thou,  Simon  Bar-jona,  and  who  promised  to  make  him  a  pillar 
in  his  church,  should  almost  immediately  after  say  to  him — 
Gef  thee  behind  me,  Satan.  It  is  evident  that  it  was.  the  force 
of  truth,  and  not  the  natural  agreement  of  those  circumstances, 
which  obliged  the  evangelist  to  join  them  both  together  in  one 
and  the  same  recital.  What  necessarily  occasions  this  remark 
is,  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  had  really  foretold  his  death '  and 
resurrection,  before  he  had  suffered  the  former,  and  before-  the 
latter  had  taken  effect. 

[iii.]  But  what  proves  this  fact  more  strongly  than  any  thing- 
else,  is,  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  very  day  before  his  passion,  did 
such  a  thing  as  had  never  been  done  before,  and  which,  doubt- 
less, will  never  be  done  again,  viz.  He  instituted  a  memorial  of  • 
that  death,  which  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  suffering.  He' 
foretold  that  he  should  sutler  death  from  the  chief  priests,  the  ' 
scribes,  and  doctors  of  the  law ;  which  yet  he  might  easily  have 
avoided,  if  he  would,  by  withdrawing  into  another  place.     But 
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he  rebuked  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  Peter,  who  wo\ild  have  diverted 
him  from  lliat  death:  therefore  he  eonsidfred  it  a-s  an  event 
whieh  was  to  he  attended  with  the  iiappiest  and  most  beneficial 
consefjiiences  to  mankind.  And  with  what  hai)py  consequences 
could  his  death  have  been  attended,  uidess  it  was  to  have  been 
iiainediateiy  followed  by  his  resurrection? 

Jesus,  tliin,  (irst  instituted  a  memorial  of  his  death,  and  tlien 
voluntarily  sull'ered  it.  He  commanded  that  it  should  be  com- 
memorated, whence  it  is  evident  that  he  regarded  it  as  an  event, 
which  was  to  be  the  means  of  our  salvation.  He  foresaw  that 
it  would  be  commemorated :  he  foresaw,  therefore,  what  would 
infallibly  come  to  pass,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
but  little  ajipearance  of  its  ever  happening.  He  did  not  say,  that 
they  should  commemorate  his  death,  only  till  he  rose  again,  but 
until  his  second  coming.  He  foresaw,  therefore,  that  he  should 
speedily  rise  again,  and  that  after  his  resurrection  lie  should  de- 
part, in  ordrr  to  return  again  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

[iv.]  Besides,  no  reasonable  person  can  imagine,  that  the 
evangelists  had  wholly  invented  the  account  of  the  eucharist; 
for  there  is  a  wide  diirerencc  between  a  doctrine  and  a  practice. 
It  is  very  difhcult  to  forge  a  doctrine,  because  it  must  be  con- 
certed by  the  consent  of  several  persons ;  but  it  is  yet  more  difiicult 
to  imi)ose  a  sensible  practice,  a  thing  in  use,  and  as  it  were  a 
speaking  doctrine,  upon  mankind.  It  would  certainly  be  the 
greatest  instance  of  folly  imaginable,  for  any  one  to  suppose  that 
a  dozen  poor  fishermen,  cast  down,  astonished,  and  confounded 
at  the  death  of  their  master,  and  undeceived  in  the  opinion  which 
they  had  entertained  that  he  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael : — persons  who  knew  not  what  might  be  the  consequence 
of  their  publishing  the  doctrine  of  that  crucified  man ; — that  they 
should  invent  the  institution  of  the  eucharist,  with  all  its  circum- 
stances, and  make  Cluist  utter  these  words — This  is  my  body, 
■which  is  ffiveti  for  you ;  This  ciip  is  the  JVew  Testament  in 
my  blood  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20.)  ; — words  that  implied  something 
new  and  very  surprising,  and  which  the  evangelists  and  Paul 
have  unanimously  recorded,  though  without  any  mutual  compact, 
as  appears  by  the  trifling  variation  that  occurs  in  their  recital 
of  them.  It  would,  we  repeat,  be  the  greatest  instance  of  folly 
imaginable,  for  any  one  to  suppose  that  the  disciples  had  the 
least  idea  of  inventing  these  words,  or  the  history  of  the  eucha- 
rist. The  inference  to  be  deduced  from  it  is  this,  that  Christ 
foresaw  his  death,  and  suffered  it  voluntarily.  Now,  if  he  fore- 
saw that  he  should  die,  and  if  he  voluntarily  offered  himself  to 
death,  he  then  either  foresaw  that  he  should  rise  again,  or  he  did 
not  foresee  it.  If  he  did  not  foresee  it,  with  what  kind  of  hopes 
did  he  comfort  his  disciples  1  What  was  it  that  he  promised 
theml  Or  what  did  he  propose  to  himself  by  his  death  ?  Why 
did  he  not  shun  it  as  he  might  have  done,  when  he  was  at  sup- 
per with  his  disciples  1  What  did  he  intend  by  instituting  a  me- 
morial of  his  dead  body,  if  that  dead  body  were  always  to  remain 
,under  the  power  of  death  1  And  if  he  thought  that  he  should 
rise  again,  as  we  may  very  reasonably  conclude  he  did,  he  him- 
self could  not  have  believed  it,  but  only  on  the  experience  he  had 
already  made  of  that  power  which  had  restored  sight  to  the 
blind,  health  to  the  sick,  and  life  to  the  dead :  for  he  could  not 
think  his  own  miracles  false,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  believe 
that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead.  If  he  thought  he  should  rise 
again,  he  also  thought  his  miracles  to  be  true ;  and  if  he  believed 
his  miracles  to  be  true,  his  miracles  must  of  necessity  have  really 
been  true,  because  they  were  of  a  nature  incapable  of  deceit  and 
illusion,  at  least  with  respect  to  him  who  performed  them.  Jesus 
Christ  could  never  imagine  that  he  had  fed  five  thousand  men  at 
one  time,  and  three  thousand  at  another,  besides  women  and 
children ;  that  he  had  raised  to  life  the  widow's  son  of  Nain,  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  and  Lazarus  of  Bethany ;  and  that  he  made 
Peter  walk  on  the  sea,  &c.  &c.,  if  all  these  things  had  not  really 
been  true. 

[v.]  No  one  surely  can  doubt  that  Christ  foretold  his  resurrec- 
tion, who  considers  that  it  was  on  this  very  account  that  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees  appointed  a  watch  to  guard  his  se- 
pulchre, and  commanded  the  stone  of  it  to  be  sealed.  Sir,  said 
they  to  Pilate,  -we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  -while  he 
•was  yet  alix<e,  ..Ifter  three  days  I -will  rise  ag-ain.  Coinmand, 
therefore,  that  the  sepulchre  be  made  sure  until  the  third  day, 
.  lest  his  disciples  come  by  7iiffht  and  steal  him  a-way,  and  say 
unto  the  people.  He  is  risen  from  the  dead;  so  the  last  error 
shall  be  -worse  than  the  first.  Pilate  saith  unto  them.  Ye  have 
a  -watch;  go  your  loay,  make  it  as  sure  as  yon  can.  So  they 
■went  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the  stone,  and  setting 
the  -watch.  (Matt,  xxvii.  63 — 66.)  This,  as  we  shall  further 
have  occasion  to  show,  was  such  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  disciples 


neither  could  nor  durst  invent  in  opposition  to  the  public  know- 
ledge which  every  one  had  of  it;  and  which,  besides,  agrees 
very  well  with  the  other  circumstances  of  that  event.  For  whence 
originated  the  report  which  was  spread  at  Jerusalem,  that  tlie 
watch  slept  when  the  disciples  took  away  the  body  of  Jesus,  if 
they  bad  not  really  set  a  watch  to  guard  his  sepulclire?  And 
what  necessity  was  there  to  appoint  a  watch  to  guard  it,  had  it 
not  been  to  prevent  the  disciples  from  propagating  the  rcijort 
that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead?  And  if  Christ  really  believed 
that  he  should  rise  again,  he  could  not  have  believed  it  but  upon 
the  truth  of  his  miracles ;  neither  could  he  have  believed  his  mi- 
racles to  be  true,  if  they  had  been  false.  'I'hus  it  appears,  that 
the  connection  of  all  those  circumstances  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
kind  of  moral  demonstration,  which  cannot  but  convince  any  just 
and  reasonable  person. 

2.  Having  thus  considered  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ 
him.self  conceniiiig  his  d(;ath  and  resurrection,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  investigate  the  Evidknce  for  that  Fact. 

The  credibility  of  the  Gospel  historians  respecting  common 
facts  (we  have  already  seen)  is  generally  acknowledged,  even  by 
its  adversaries.  Now  their  evidence,  that  Jesus  really  died  upon 
the  cross,  near  Jerusalem,  when  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of 
Judasa,  is  peculiarly  clear  and  direct.  Numerous  circumstances 
relative  to  his  seizure,  his  public  trial,  his  going  to  Calvary,  and 
his  crucifixion,  arc  minutely  specified.  Various  particulars  of 
time,  place,  persons,  discourses,  &c.  are  set  down.  The  chief 
rulers  in  the  Jewish  nation,  as  well  as  the  people,  and  the  Ro- 
man governor  himself,  are  mentioned  as  parties  concerned.  The 
publicity  of  his  crucifixion  in  the  suburbs  of  the  chief  city  in  the 
nation,  its  being  in  the  day-time,  at  a  solemn  festival  (when  mul- 
titudes assembled  from  several  different  countries,  and  from  every 
part  of  JudiEa),  are  all  noted.  His  hanging  six  hours  upon  the 
cross,'  his  being  pierced  in  the  side  by  one  of  the  soldiers  with 
his  spear,  and  blood  and  water  evidently  flowing  from  the  wound,^ 
are  incontestable  proofs  that  death  must  have  previously  taken 
place.  To  these  natural  proofs  of  death,  we  may  add  the  official 
testimony  of  the  Roman  centurion,  who  would  have  subjected 
himself  to  accusation  if  his  account  had  been  false,  and  who 
would  be  the  more  exact  in  it,  as  the  soldiers,  "  seeing  that  he 
was  dead  already, '  brake  not  his  legs."  Pilate,  also,  who  was 
intimidated,  by  the  dread  of  an  accusation  to  the  emperor,  to 
consent  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  would  likewise  be  afraid  of 
having  him  taken  from  the  cross  till  he  was  really  dead.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  did  not  permit  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  remove  the 
corpse,  till  he  had  the  decisive  evidence  of  the  centurion. ^ 

The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  who  had  so  long  and  so 
anxiously  been  plotting  the  destruction  of  Christ,  would  take 
care  that  he  was  really  void  of  life  before  the  body  was  taken 
down.  His  friends  would  never  have  wound  it  round  so  closely 
with  linen  cloth,  as  was  the  custom  in  Juda;a,*  if  there  had  been 
any  remains  of  life.  Even  if  they  could  be  supposed  to  be  mis- 
taken; yet,  lying  in  a  cold  sepulchre,  unable  to  stir  from  before 
six  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  till  the  dawn  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  the  body  must  have  been  truly  dead.  The  fact  was 
well  known,  and  universally  acknowledged.  The  friends  and 
companions  of  Jesus  asserted  it  before  his  powerful  enemies,  in 
the  most  public  manner,  only  fifty  days  after,  and  even  they  did 
not  deny  it.'"'  Nay,  the  Jews  by  being  offended  at  his  crucifixion 
and  death,  gave  their  attestation  to  the  facts.  The  very  anxiety 
of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the 
body  of  Jesus,  vmdesignedly  drew  from  them  a  clear  proof  that 
they  themselves  were  convinced  of  his  actual  decease.  W'hile 
his  body  was  in  the  sepulchre,  "  they  said  to  Pilate,  Sir,  -we 
remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  whilf.  he  was  tet  alite, 
After  three  days  I -will  rise  again."'  This  implies  their  full 
persuasion  that  he  was  really  not  alive  when  they  spake  the 
words.  Their  asking  for  a  guard  to  prevent  the  disciples  from 
stealing  the  corpse,  and  from  deceiving  the  people,  by  pretending 
that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  does  also  involve  their  being 
convinced  that  he  was  then  truly  dead. 

Further,  upon  the  same  grounds  that  we  believe  ancient  his- 
tory in  general,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting,  but  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  was  deposited  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 

•  Mark  xv.  25.  34.  37. 

«  John  xix.  34,  35.  "The  water  in  the  perirarfJiiim,  and  the  serum.  It 
is  said,  that  there  is  much  serum  in  the  thorax  of  persons  who  die  of  tor- 
lure."    See  Grolius,  L'Enfant,  and  Archbishop  Newcome  on  the  text. 

»  Ver.  33. 

«  Mark  xv.  43 — 45.,  which  shows  that  he  had  been  some  time  dead.  Seo 
the  Greek,  Le  Clerc's  Harmony,  and  Archbishop  Newcome's  note. 

»  John  xix.  38—40.  xi.  44.  xx.  6,  7.  •  Acts  il.  1. 14,  &c. 
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it  was  taken  from  the  cross,  in  a  private  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  hewn  out  of  a  rock,'  in  which  no  corpse  had  ever 
been  laid  before.^  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  doubting,  but 
that  a  great  stone  was  rolled  to  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre  ;  that 
this  stone  was  sealed  by  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  who 
would  of  course  first  see  that  the  body  was  there,  else  this  pre- 
caution would  have  been  useless ;  and  that  at  their  request  a 
guard  of  Roman  soldiers,'^  as  large  as  they  chose,  was  placed  be- 
fore the  sepulchre,  to  prevent  the  corpse  from  being  removed. 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  however,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day  of  the  week  following,  the  body  was  missing, 
and  neither  the  soldiers,  who  were  upon  guard,  nor  the  chief 
priests,  nor  the  Pharisees,  could  ever  produce  it.  Yet  none  of 
the  watch  deserted  their  post  while  it  was  in  the  sepulchre,  nor 
was  any  force  used  against  the  soldiers,  nor  any  arts  of  persuasion 
employed,  to  induce  them  to  take  it  away,  or  to  permit  any  other 
person  to  remove  it. 

The  question  then  is,  How  came  it  to  be  removed  ]  Matthew 
has  recorded  the  account  which  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies 
of  Jesus,  and  the  disinterested  heathen  military  guard,  give  of 
this.  Let  us  examine  these,  that  we  may  see  which  best  deserves 
our  credit. 

Early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  some  of  the  watch  came 
into  the  city,  and  showed  unto  the  chief  priests,  all  the  things 
that  were  done  ;  namely,  the  earthquake,  the  angel  rolling  back 
the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  &c.  The  chief  priests 
applied  to  Pilate  '^  the  Roman  governor  for  a  watch  to  secure  the 
sepulchre,  lest  his  disciples  should  steal  him  away  ;  and  they 
sealed  the  stone  (probably  with  the  governor's  seal)  to  prevent 
the  soldiers  from  being  corrupted,  so  as  to  permit  the  theft.  By 
this  guard  of  sixty  Roman  soldiers  was  the  sepulchre  watched  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  thus  carefully  taken,  the 
body  was  missing  early  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
following  week.  In  this  great  fact  both  the  Jewish  council  and 
the  apostles  perfectly  agree :  this  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
council  would  otherwise  have  certainly  produced  it,  and  thus  de- 
tected the  falsehood  of  the  apostles'  declaration,  that  Christ  was 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  prevented  it  from  gaining  credit  among 
the  Jews.  On  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  some  of  the  soldiers 
went  and  related  it  to  the  chief  priests,  who  bribed  them  largely, 
promising  to  secure  their  persons  from  danger,  in  case  the  gov- 
ernor should  hear  of  their  taking  the  money,  and  charged  them 
to  afllrm  that  Christ's  disciples  stole  his  body  away  while  they 
were  sleeping.  So  they  took  the  moitei/,  and  did  as  they  ivere 
taught:  and  this  saying,  or  report,  Matthew  adds,  is  commonly 
reported  among  the  Jews  to  this  day.^  This  flight  of  the  sol- 
diers, their  declaration  to  the  high  priests  and  elders,  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  the  latter,  the  detection  and  publication  by  the 
apostles  of  their  collusion  with  the  soldiers,  and  the  silence  of 
the  Jews  on  that  subject,  who  never  attempted  to  refute  or  to 
contradict  the  declarations  of  the  apostles, — are  all  strong  evi- 
dences of  the  reality  and  truth,  of  his  resurrection.  Had  the  report, 
that  his  disciples  stole  the  body,  been  true,  Matthew  would  not 
have  dared  to  have  published  in  Judsea,  so  soon  after  the  event  as 
he  did,'' — (when  many  persons  who  had  been  spectators  of  tlie 
crucifixion  and  death  of  Christ  must  have  been  alive,  and  who 
would  unquestionably  have  contradicted  him  if  he  had  asserted  a 
falsehood,) — that  the  chief  priests  bribed  the  soldiers  to  propagate 
it ;  as  this  would  have  exposed  himself  to  their  indignation  and 
to  punishment,  which  they  would  the  more  willingly  have  inflict- 
ed, because  he  had  been  in  the  odious  ofiiice  of  a  Roman  tax- 
gatherer,  which  he  resigned  to  follow  Jesus.  The  story  of  steal- 
ing the  body  appears  from  this  account  to  have  been  so  evidently 

1  Matt,  xxvii.  60.   Mark  xv.  46.  Luke  xxiii.  53.  John  xix.  41. 
.   a  Matt.  x.xvii.  59,  60.   John  xix.  41,  4f2.  3  Matt,  xxvii.  60—66. 

4  Matthew  (xxvii.  62.)saysthat  this  application  was  made  on  f/ift  next  day 
that  followed  the  day  of  the  preparatio?i,  that  is,  on  the  Saturday.  Thougli 
this  looks,  at  the  first  view,  asiftliesppuldire  had'remained  one  whole  night 
without  a  guard,  yet  that  was  not  the  case.  "The  chief  priests  went  to 
Pilate  as  soon  as  tlie  sun  was  set  on  Friday,  the  day  of  the  preparafioii  and 
crucifixion  ;  for  then  began  the  following  day  or  Saturday,  as  tlie  Jews  al- 
ways began  to  reckon  their  day  from  the  preceding  evening.  They  had  a 
guard,  therefore,  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could  after  the  body  was  deposit- 
ed in  the  sepulchre;  and  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  goodness  of  Provi- 
dence in  so  disposing  events,  that  the  extreme  anxiety  of  these  men,  to 
prevent  collusion,  should  be  the  means  of  adding  si.xty  unexceptionable 
icit/iiesses  (the  number  of  the  Ronjan  soldiers  on  guard)  to  the  truth  of  the 
resurrection,  and  of  establishing  the  reality  of  it  beyond  all  power  of  con- 
tradiction."—Rp.  Porteus's  Lectures  on  Matthew,  vol.  ii.  p.  3U6. 

'  Matt,  xxviii.  4.  11—15.  Justin  Martyr  (who  flourished  chiefly  between 
A.  D.  HO  and  164  or  167),  in  his  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Tryplio,  also  relates 
that  the  synagogue  of  Jerusalem  sent  out  persons  in  every  direction  to  pro- 
P»Sate  a  report  similar  to  tliat  above  related  by  Matthew. 

«  The  gospel  of  Matthew,  ft  is  generally  agreed,  was  written  A.  D.  37  or  38, 
that  IS,  only  four  or  five  years  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  at  which  time 
inultitudes  were  hving  who  would  doubtless  have  refuted  his  statement  if 
they  coutd. 


false,  that  Matthew,  though  he  faithfully  records  the  report,  does 
not  say  a  syllable  to  refute  it.  He  leaves  the  falsity  of  it  to  be 
manifested  by  well-known  facts.  Had  the  disciples  really  stolen 
the  body,  and  invented  the  account  of  the  resurrection  of  their 
Master,  they  never  would  have  represented  themselves  as  giving 
up  all  hopes  of  his  rising  again  when  he  was  dead,  and  as  being 
backward  to  believe  in  his  resurrection  after  they  said  it  took 
place.  (John  xx.  9,  10.)  Nor  would  they,  in  the  same  me- 
moirs, have  described  the  chief  priests  as  manifesting  their  fears 
and  apprehensions  that  it  possibly  might  come  to  pass,  by  the 
extraordinary  guard  they  provided  to  prevent  any  deception.  It 
this  theft  had  been  perpetrated,  the  partners  in  the  fraud  would 
never  have  dwelt  so  much  as  they  have  done  upon  the  women 
going  more  than  once  to  the  sepulchre,  to  look  for  the  body. 
There  would  have  been  no  time  to  have  taken  olf  the  bandages, 
nor  to  have  wrapped  up  the  napkin,  and  to  have  laid  it  in  a  place 
by  itself,  separate  from  the  other  linen,  (v.  6,  7.)  These  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  would  never  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
narrative.  Nor  would  it  have  been  recorded  of  Mary,  that  she 
said  to  Peter  and  John,  They  have  taken  awat  the  Lord  out 
of  the  sepulchre,  and  ive  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him. 
(John  XX.  2.)  A  few  additional  considerations  will  suflSce  to 
show  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  chief  priests. 

(1.)  On  the  one  hand,  consider  the  terror  of  the  timid  disci 
pies  and  the  paucity  of  their  number.  They  knew  that  a  Roman 
guard  was  placed  at  the  sepulchre.  They  themselves  were  few, 
friendless,  and  discouraged,  in  hourly  expectation  of  being  arrest-, 
ed  and  put  to  death  as  followers  of  Christ,  and  voluntarily  con- 
fined themselves  to  a  solitary  chamber  for  fear  of  being  either 
crucified  or  stoned.  On  the  other  hand,  contrast  the  authority 
of  Pilate  and  of  the  sanhedrim  or  council,  the  great  danger  at- 
tending such  an  enterprise  as  the  stealing  of  Christ's  body,  and 
the  moral  impossibility  of  succeeding  in  such  an  attempt.  For 
the  season  was  that  of  the  great  annual  festival,  the  passover, 
when  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  full, — on  such  occasions  con- 
taining more  than  a  million  of  people,  many  of  whom  probably 
passed  the  whole  night  (as  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had  done)  in 
the  open  air.  It  was  the  time  of  the  full  moon  ;  the  night,  con- 
sequently, was  very  light.  The  sepulchre,  too,  was  just  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  therefore  was  exposed  to  continual  in- 
spection. All  these  circumstances  combine  to  render  such  a 
falsehood  as  that  which  was  imposed  upon  the  Jews  utterly  un- 
worthy of  credit.  For,  in  the  first  place,  how  could  a  body  ot 
men  who  had  just  before  fled  from  a  similar  guard,  notwithstand- 
ing their  Master  was  present  with  them,  venture  to  attack  a  band 
of  sixty  armed  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  body  of 
Christ  from  the  sepulchre  1  How,  especially,  could  they  make 
this  attempt,  when  they  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  when  they  must 
become  guilty  of  rebelling  against  the  Roman  government, — and, 
if  they  escaped  death  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  were  ex- 
posed to  this  evil  in  a  much  more  terrible  form  1 

(2.)  Is  it  probable  that  so  many  men,  as  composed  the  guard, 
would  all  fall  asleep  in  the  open  air  at  once  ? 

(3.)  Since  Pilate  permitted  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  to 
make  the  sepulchre  as  sure  as  they  could  (Matt,  xxvii.  6.5.),  they 
would  certainly  make  it  completjply  so.  Roman  soldiers  were 
used  to  watch.  Death  was  the  punishment  for  sleeping  on  guard. 
This  watch  was  for  only  about  three  or  four  hours,  and  early  in 
the  morning,  so  that  they  might  have  slept  before.  Can  it  be 
supposed,  then,  that  they  were  all  asleep  together  ?  What  could 
a  few  poor  fishermen  do  against  a  well-disciplined  and  well-armed 
military  force  ] 

(4.)  Could  they  be  soundly  asleep,  as  not  to  awake  with  all 
the  noise  which  must  necessarily  be  made  by  removing  the  great 
stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  and  taking  away  the 
body  ■? 

(5k)  Are  the  appearances  oi  composure  and  regularity  found 
in  the  empty  tomb'  at  all  suitable  with  the  hurry  and  trepidation 
of  thieves,  when  an  armed  guard,  too,  is  at  hand,  stealing  in  a 
moonlight  night  1 

(6.)  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  timid  disciples  could  have  (Suf- 
ficient time  to  do  all  this,  without  being  perceived  by  any  person  1 

■>  Then  comelh  Simon  Peter  following  him,  and  went  into  the  sepulchre, 
and  serth  the  linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin,  that  iras  about  his  head, 
not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  it- 
self, John  XX.  6,  7.  Thrs  artless  relation  of  the  evangelist  amounts  of  itself 
to  an  ample  confutation  ef  the  idle  calumny  above  noticed,  that  the  disciples 
came  and  stole  the  body  of  Christ.  The  historian  does  not  dwell  on  the  ^ 
circumstance,  as  if  it  were  mentioned  with  a  diVec^  view  of  answering  some 
objection,— as  a  forger  would  have  done.  He  delivers  it  with  all  tlie  sinipli-  • 
city  of  an  unsuspecting  relater  of  truth  ;  and  it  therefore  carries  with  it  far 
more  weight  of  evidence,  than  a  multiplicity  of  reasons  and  the  most  la- 
boured explanation.    Wakefield's  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,  p.  94. 
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How  could  sokliers,  armed  and  on  guard,  suffer  themselves  to  be 
overreached  by  a  few  timorous  people"! 

(7.)  Either  the  Soldiers  were  awake  or  asleep:  if  they  were 
awake,  why  should  they  sutler  the  body  to  be  taken  away  1  If 
asleep,  how  did  they  know,  or  how  couUl  they  know,  that  the 
disciples  of  Christ  had  taken  it  away  1  Why  did  not  the  san- 
hedrim, for  their  own  honour,  and  the  respect  they  bare  to  the 
truth,  put  all  those  soldiers  to  the  question  ?  And  if  that  thought 
did  not  at  lirst  suggest  itself  to  them,  is  it  not  natural  to  think 
that  they  would  have  done  it,  when  soon  after  they  found  all 
Jerusalem  inclined  to  believe  in  that  crucified  man ;  and  that 
about  six  thousand  persons  had  already  believed  in  him  in  one 
day,  and  that  only  iil'ty  days  after  his  death?  Doubtless  the  sol- 
diers who  watched  the  sepulchre  were  still  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
sanhedrim  retained  the  same  power  and  authority  which  they  had 
before.  It  highly  concerned  them  to  punish  the  negligence  of 
those  soldiers,  or  make  them  confess  the  secret  of  their  perfidy, 
and  who  it  was  that  suborned  them,  both  to  justify  their  own 
procedure,  and  also  to  prevent  the  total  defection  from  Judaism 
of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  had  already  joined  the  dis- 
ciples of  that  pretended  impostor.  But  this  is  not  all.  When 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  is,  fifty  days  after  the  death  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  the  apostles  showed  themselves  in  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  there  testified  that  they  had  seen  him  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  that,  after  he  had  repeatedly  appeared  to  them  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  he  had  poured  out  upon  them  the  miracu- 
lous gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — why  did  not  the  sanhedrim  (who 
were  so  highly  concerned  to  discover  the  persons  who  had  taken 
away  Christ's  body)  apprehend  the  apostles,  and  make  them  confess 
how  all  things  had  happened  1  Why  did  they  not  confront  them 
with  the  watch  1  Why  did  they  not  imprison  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea,  and  those  men,  till  they  had  made  them  confess  what  was 
become  of  that  body,  as  also  every  other  circumstance  of  their 
imposture  1 

How  unlikely  is  it,  that,  if  the  disciples  had  come  by  night 
and  had  stolen  away  the  body  of  Christ,  they  durst  have  showed 
themselves,  and  appeared  in  public,  nay,  immediately  confessed 
tliat  they  were  his  disciples  1  It  is  much  more  credible  that  they 
would  have  hidden  themselves  after  such  an  action ;  and  that  if 
they  preached  at  all,  it  would  have  been  to  people  more  remote, 
and  not  in  Jerusalem,  the  very  place  where  those  events  had 
happened,  nor  in  the  presence  of  that  very  sanhedrim,  of  whom 
they  were  so  much  afraid,  and  whom  they  had  so  much  offended. 

(8.)  Once  more.  Why  did  not  the  sanhedrim  have  recourse  to 
the  methods  ordinarily  employed  to  discover  criminals'!  They 
were  very  ready  by  menaces,  torments,  and  persecutions,  to  oblige 
the  apostles  not  to  preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  they 
never  accused  them  of  having  stolen  the  body  of  their  Master 
while  the  watch  slept.  On  that  investigation  they  durst  not  enter, 
because  they  well  knew  what  the  soldiers  had  told  them,  and  it 
Was  that  very  thing  which  made  them  so  apprehensive.  If  there 
had  been  any  suspicion  that  his  disciples  were  in  possession  of 
the  dead  body,  these  rulers,  for  their  own  credit,  would  have  im- 
prisoned them,  and  used  means  to  recover  it,  which  would  have 
quashed  the  report  of  his  resurrection  for  ever. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  sanhedrim  caused  the  apostles  to  be  brought  be- 
fore them  for  preaching,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity;  and  for  affirming,  that  Christ  was  risen  from  the 
dead.  Had  they  believed  that  the  apostles  stole  aivay  the  body 
of  Christ,  they  would  now  certainly  have  charged  them  with 
this  gross  fraud,  this  direct  rebellion  against  the  Roman  and 
Jewish  governments ;  and  unless  they  could  have  cleared  them- 
selves of  the  crime,  would  have  punished  them  for  it  with,  at 
least,  due  severity.  Such  punishment  would  not  only  have  been 
just ;  but  it  had  now  become  necessary  for  the  sanhedrim  to  in- 
flict it,  in  order  to  save  their  own  reputation.  They  had  origin- 
ated the  story  ;  and  were  now  under  the  strongest  inducements  to 
support  it.  Yet  they  did  not  even  mention  the  subject ;  but 
contented  themselves  with  commanding  them  to  preach  no  more 
in  the  name  of  Christ. 

In  the  following  chapter,  we  are  told,  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  apostles  was  brought  before  them  again,  for  continuing  to 
preach,  in  opposition  to  this  command.  On  this  occasion,  also, 
they  maintained  a  profound  silence  concerning  the  theft,  which 
they  had  originally  attributed  to  the  apostles ;  but  charged  them 
with  disobedience  to  their  former  injunctions.  In  this  charge  are 
contained  the  following  remarkable  words:  Did  we  not  straitly 
command  you,  that  ye  should  not  teach  in  this  name  ?  and  be- 
hold., ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,  and'intend 
to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon  us.     (Acta  v.  38.)     To  bring 


the  blood  of  otie  person  npon  another  is  a  phrase  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Bible.  In  fifteen  different'  instances,  in  which 
we  find  it  there,  it  has  but  a  single  meaning ;  viz.  to  bring  the 
guilt  of  contributing  to  the  death  of  a  person,  or  the  guiU  of 
murder,  upon  another  person.  When  it  is  said.  His  blood 
shall  be  upon  his  own  head,  it  is  clearly  intended,  that  the  guilt 
of  his  death  shall  be  ujwn  himself.  When,  therefore,  the  san- 
hedrim accuse  the  apostles  of  attempting  to  bring  the  blood  ot 
Christ  upon  Ihcm,  tluy  accuse  them  of  an  intention  to  biiug 
upon  them  the  guilt  of  shedding  his  blood:  this  being  the  only 
meaning  of  such  phraseology  in  the  Scriptures. 

Should  any  doubt  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  man  concerning 
this  interpretation,  it  may  be  settled,  beyond  all  question,  by  re- 
curring to  the  following  passage^  In  Matthew  xxvii.  24,  25.  we 
are  told,  that  when  I'ilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing 
towards  releasing  Christ,  he  took  ivater,  and  washed  his  hands 
before  the  multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this 
just  person;  see  ye  to  it :  and  that  then  all  the  people  answer- 
ed, and  said.  Ills  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children.  The 
meaning  of  the  phraseology  in  this  passage  cannot  be  mistaken  ; 
and  it  is  altogether  probable,  that  the  declaration  of  the  sanhedrim 
being  made  so  soon  after  this  imprecation  to  the  apostles,  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  on  an  occasion  which  so 
naturally  called  it  up  to  view,  the  sanhedrim  referred  to  it  di- 
rectly. 

But  if  Christ  was  not  raised  from  the  dead,  he  was  a  false 
prophet,  an  impostor,  and,  of  course,  a  blasphemer  ;  because  he 
asserted  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  Such  a 
blasphemer  the  law  of  God  condemned  to  death.  The  sanhedrim 
were  the  veiy  persons  to  whom  the  business  of  trying  and  con- 
demning him  was  committed  by  that  law,  and  whose  duty  it  was 
to  accomplish  his  death.  If,  therefore,  his  body  was  not  raised 
from  the  dead,  there  was  no  guilt  in  shedding  his  blood,  but  the 
mere  performance  of  a  plain  duty.  His  blood,  that  is,  the  guilt 
of  shedding  it,  could  not  possibly  rest  on  the  sanhedrim  ;  nor,  to 
use  their  language,  be  brought  upon  them  by  the  apostles,  nor 
by  any  others.  All  this  the  sanhedrim  perfectly  knew  ;  and, 
therefore,  had  they  not  believed  him  to  have  risen  from  the  dead, 
they  never  could  have  used  this  phraseology. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  on  both  these  occasions  the 
apostles  boldly  declared  to  the  sanhedrim,  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead.  Yet  the  sanhedrim 
not  only  did  not  charge  them  with  the  crime  of  having  stolen 
his  body,  but  did  not  contradict,  nor  even  comment,  on  the 
declaration.  This  could  not  possibly  have  happened  through 
inattention.  Both  the  sanhedrim  and  the  apostles  completely 
knew,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  point  on  which 
his  cause,  and  their  opposition  to  it,  entirely  turned.  It  was  the 
great  and  serious  controversy  between  the  contending  parties ; 
and  yet,  though  directly  asserted  to  their  faces  by  the  apostles, 
the  sanhedrim  did  not  even  utter  a  syllable  on  the  subject.  Had 
they  believed  tiieir  own  story,  they  would  either  have  punished 
the  apostles  with  death  as  rebels  against  the  Jewish  and  Roman 
governments,  or  else  they  would  have  confined  them  as  luna- 
ti&s.2 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
fact  furnished  by  the  adversaries  of  the  name  and  faith  of  Christ, 
that  they  were  convinced  he  was  actually  risen  from  the  dead  ;  ^' 
and  yet  it  has  been  repeatedly  urged  by  the  opposers  of  revela-  i 
tion  as  an  objection  to  the  credibility  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, that  he  did  not  show  himself  to  the  chief  priests  and 
Jews.  , 

AxswER. — Various  reasons,  however,  may  be  satisfactorily/ 
assigned,  why  it  was  not  proper  that  it  should  be  so.  ' 

[i.]  In  the  first  place,  when  the  cruel  and  inveterate  irialice, 
which  they  had  evinced  towards  Jesus,  is  considered,  as  well  as 
the  force  of  their  prejudices,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would 
have  submitted  to  the  e\'idence.  They  had  attributed  his  mira- 
cles to  the  power  of  the  devil ;  and  his  raising  Lazarus  from  the 
dead,  of  which  they  had  full  information,  only  stimulated  them 
to  attempt  to  destroy  him.  Instead  of  being  wTought  upon  by 
the  testimony  of  the  soldiers,  they  endeavored  to  stifle  it.  Be- 
sides, if  Jesus  had  shown  himself  to  them  after  his  passion,  and 
they  had  pretended  that  it  was  a  spectre  or  delusion,  and  had 
still  continued  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  him,  it  would  have  been 
urged  as  a  strong  presumption  against  the  reality  of  his  resur- 
rection.    But, 

>  Lev.  XX.  9.  11.  13.  16.  27.  Deut.  xix.  10.  xxii.  8.  2  Sam.  i.  16.  xvi.  8. 
1  Kin"s  ii.  37.  Jer.  li.  35.  Ezek.  xviii.  13.  xxjdii.  5.  Matt,  xxiii.  35.  Acta 
xviii.  b. 

a  Abbadie,  Traill  sur  la  Verit6  de  la  Religioo  Chr^tienne,  toin.  ii.  sect, 
iil.  ch.  3.    Dwight's  System  of  Ttieology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  537—539. 
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[ii.]  Secondly,  let  it  be  supposed  that  Jesus  had  not  only  ap- 
peared to  them  after  his  resurrection,  but  that  they  themselves 
had  acknowledged  its  truth  and  reality,  and  had  owned  him  for 
their  Messiah,  and  had  brought  the  Jewish  nation  into  the  same 
belief ; — can  it  be  imagined  that  those  who  now  make  the  above 
objection  would  be  satisfied  1  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
testimony  of  the  priests  and  rulers,  in  such  case,  would  have 
been  represented  as  a  proof  that  the  wliole  was  artifice  and  im- 
posture, and  that  they  were  inlluenced  by  some  political  motive. 
Their  testimony,  moreover, — if  truth  had  extorted  it  from  them, 
and  if  they  had  possessed  honesty  and  resolution  sufficient  to 
avow  it, — would  have  been  liable  to  suspicion.  For  it  would 
have  been  the  testimony  of  men  whose  minds  must  have  been 
oppressed  and  terrified  by  a  consciousness  of  their  guilt ;  and  it 
might  have  been  said,  that  they  were  haunted  by  ghosts  and 
spectres,  and  that  their  imagination  converted  a  phantom  into 
the  real  person  of  him  whom  they  had  exposed  to  public  deri- 
sion, and  sentenced  to  an  ignominious  death.  Their  testimony 
would  have  gained  little  credit  with  men  of  their  own  rank  and 
station,  and  of  principles  and  characters  similar  to  their  own.  It 
would  have  died  with  themselves,  and  produced  no  eiTcct  beyond 
the  circle  of  their  own  acquaintance,  and  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.     And, 

[iii.]  In  the  third  place,  the  character  and  religion  of  Christ 
might  have  been  very  materially  injured  by  his  appearance  to 
the  Jewish  priests  and  rulers  after  his  resurrection.  They  had 
no  right  to  expect  this  kind  of  evidence.  No  good  purpose 
could  be  answered  by  it :  on  the  contrary,  it  might  have  been 
very  detrimental  in  its  effects.  If  they  had  remained  uncon- 
vinced, which  most  probably  might  have  been  the  case,  the  fact 
would  have  been  questioned.  The  multitude  would  have  be- 
come obstinate  and  irreclaimable  in  their  incredulity  ;  and  they 
would  have  pleaded  the  authority  of  their  superiors  in  station 
and  office,  as  an  apology  for  neglecting  inquiry,  and  rejecting 
the  means  of  conviction.  If  they  had  been  convinced,  without 
honesty  and  resolution  to  declare  the  truth,  the  fact  would  still 
have  been  considered  as  doubtful,  or  of  no  great  importance. 
But  if  with  their  conviction  they  connected  the  public  avowal 
of  its  truth,  Jesus  Christ  would  have  incurred  the  charge  of 
being  an  impostor,  and  his  religion  of  being  a  fraud.  Loud 
would  have  been  the  clamour  of  a  combination.  Suspicion 
would  have  attached  itself  to  the  evidence  of  men  who  had  the 
care  of  his  sepulchre,  who  apfiointed  the  guard,  and  sealed  the 
stone'  that  secured  it,  and  who  could  easily  have  propagated  a 
report  which  would  have  gained  credit  with  the  servile  multi- 
tude. Christianity  would  have  been  represented,  by  persons 
who  are  prone  to  ascribe  all  religion  to  state  policy,  as  a  contri- 
vance of  the  priests  and  magistrates  of  Judaea  to  answer  some 
purpose  of  worldly  emolument  or  ambition.  Its  progress  and 
prevalence  would  have  been  attributed  to  the  secular  influence 
of  its  advocates ;  and  it  would  have  been  deprived  of  that  most 
distinguishing  and  satisfactory  evidence  which  it  now  possesses, 
that  it  derived  its  origin  from  God,  and  owed  its  success  to  the 
signal  interposition  of  divine  power.  But  the  inveterate  oppo- 
sition of  the  Jewish  priests  and  rulers  to  the  cause,  and  their 
violent  persecution  of  the  Christians,  removed  all  suspicion  of 
pri(\stcraft  and  political  design.  If  the  disciples  had  agreed  to 
iinpose  upon  the  world  in  this  affair,  common  sense  would  have 
directed  them,  first  to  spread  the  report  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
risen  from  the  grave,  and  then  to  employ  an  individual  whom 
they  could  trust  to  personate  him,  and  to  appear  before  the  mul- 
titude in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  as  would  not  endan- 
ger a  discovery  ;  as,  however,  Christ  never  appeared  to  the  mul- 
titude after  his  resurrection,  this  removed  all  suspicion  that 
the  disciples  had  contrived  a  scheme  for  deceiving  the  people. 

These  considerations  show  that  Christ's  appearance,  after 
he  rose  from  the  dead,  only  io  a  competent  number  of  wit- 
nesfe.1,  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him  before  his 
decease,  is  a  circumstance  highly  calculated  to  establish  the 
truth  of  his  resurrection  to  posterity. 

3.  The  Character  of  the  Apostles,  also  proves  the 
truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  there  are  eleven 
considerations  which  give  their  evidence  sufficient  weight. 
Observe  the  Condition  and  the  Number  of  these  witnesses, 
their  Incredulity,  and  slowness  in  believing  the  resurrection 
of  Christ, — the  moral  Impossibility  of  their  succeeding  in 
imposing  upon  others, — the  Facts  which  they  themselves 
avow,— -the  Agreement  of  their  evidence, — the  Tribunals  be- 
fore which  thev  stood, — the  Time  when  this  evidence  was 
given, — the  Place  where  they  bore  their  Testimony  to  the 
resurrection^  and  their  Motives  for  doing  so, — and  the  strik- 


ing Contrast  in  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  both  before  and 
after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(1.)   Consider  the  condition  of  tliese  witnesses. 

Had  they  been  men  of  opulence  and  credit  in  the  world,  we 
might  have  thought  that  their  reputation  gave  currency  to  the 
fable.  If  they  had  been  learned  and  eloquent  men,  we  might 
have  imagined  that  the  style  in  which  they  had  told  the  tale  had 
soothed  the  souls  of  the  people  into  a  belief  of  it.  But  the 
reverse  of  all  this  was  the  fact ;  for  the  apostles  were  the  low- 
est of  mankind,  without  reputation  to  impose  upon  the  people, 
without  authority  to  compel,  and  without  riches  to  reward.  They 
were  also  mean,  despised,  and  unlearned  men,  and  consequently 
very  unequal  to  the  task  of  imposing  upon  others.  When  all 
these  circumstances  are  considered,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  persons  of  this  character  could  succeed. 

(2.)  Consider  the  number  of  these  witnesses,  and  also  of  the 
actual  appearances  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  number  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  establish  any  fact. 

By  seven  different  credible  authors,  viz.  the  apostles  Matthew, 
John,  Paul,  Peter,  and  James,  and  the  evangelists  Luke  and 
Mark — not  fewer  than  eleven  distinct  appearances  of  Christ  have 
been  related  or  mentioned,  after  his  resurrection,  onA previottsly 
to  his  ascension,  namely, — 

1.  To  Mary  Magdalen  alone  (Mark  xvi.  9.),  who  saw  Jesus  standing,  (John 
XX.  14.) 

2.  To  (he  women  who  were  returning  from  the  sepulchre  to  announce 
his  resurrection  to  the  disciples.  "  Behold,  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  All 
hail !  and  they  came  and  held  him  by  the  feet  and  worshipped  him." 
(Matt,  xxxvii.  9,  10.) 

3.  To  Sunon  Peter  alone.    (Luke  xxiv.  34.) 

4.  To  the  two  disciples  who  were  going  to  Emmaus,  with  whom  he  con- 
versed and  brake  bread,  and  then  made  himself  known  to  them.  (Luke 
xxiv.  13—31.) 

5.  To  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  excepting  Thomas,  who  was  absent. 
(John  XX.  19,  20.) 

6.  Eight  days  afterwards  to  the  disciples,  Thomas  being  present.  (John 
XX.  26—29.) 

7.  At  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  when  seren  of  his  disciples  were  fishing,  with 
whom  he  ate  food.  (John  xxi.  1 — 15.) 

8.  To  the  eleven  apostles,  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  where  Jesus  had 
appointed  to  meet  them.   (Matt,  xxviii.  16, 17.) 

9.  "After  that  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once." 
(1  Cor.  XV.  6.) 

10.  "  Aftet  that  he  was  seen  of  James."  (1  Cor.  xv.  7.) 

11.  And,  lastly,  by  all  the  apostles  (1  Cor.  xv.  7.)  on  Mount  Olivet,  on  the 
day  of  his  ascension  into  heaven.   (Luke  xxiv.  51.  Acts  i.  9.) 

On  these  various  appearances,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Christ 
was  seen  at  different  hours  of  the  day, — early  in  the  morning; 
by  Mary  Magdalen  and  the  other  women, — during  the  day,  by 
Peter,  by  the  seven  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  by  the  apos- 
tles at  his  ascension,  and  by  Stephen, — and  in  the  evening  by 
the  ten  apostles,  and  by  Cleopas  and  his  companion, — so  that 
they  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  as  to  the  reality  of  his  per- 
son. But  we  nowhere  read  that  he  appeared  at  midnight,  when 
the  senses  and  imagination  might  be  imposed  upon.  Further, 
the  several  distances  of  time  and  place  at  which  Jesus  showed 
himself  merit  attention.*  His  two  first  appearances  were  early 
in  the  morning  on  which  he  arose.  One  of  them  was  just  by 
the  sepulchre,  the  other  in  the  way  from  it  to  Jerusalem.  The 
third  on  some  part  of  the  same  day.  The  fourth  in  the  evening 
of  it,  on  the  road  to  Emmaua,  and  in  a  house  in  that  village, 
which  was  between  seven  and  eight  miles  from  Jerusalem.  The 
fifth,  at  Jerusalem,  on  a  later  hour  of  the  same  evening.  The 
sixth,  a  week  after,  at  the  same  city.  The  seventh,  about  sixty 
miles  from  it,  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  The  time  and  place  at 
which  he  was  seen  by  James  are  not  recorded.  A  ninth  appear- 
ance was  in  some  other  part  of  Galilee.  Forty  days  after  his 
resurrection  he  again  met  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  and  led 
them  out  to  Bethany,  that  they  might  see  him  go  up  to  the  Fa- 
ther. A  few  years  after  this  Stephen  saw  him  (Acts  vii.  iiS,  66. 
59,  60.)  ;  and  in  about  a  year  from  that  time  he  appeared  to 
Paul,  near  Damascus  (Acts  ix,  3 — 9.  1  Cor.  xv.  8.  ix.  1.),  to 
whom  he  communicated  his  Gospel  by  immediate  revelation. 
(Gal.  i.  11— 20.)2 

The  different  kinds  of  conversation  and  intercourse  which 
.lesus  held  with  the  different  persons  to  whom  he  showed  him- 
self have  great  propriety,  and  increase  the  evidence  of  his  resur- 
rection. As  the  apostles  were  to  be  witnesses  of  Christ  to  the 
whole  world,  his  appearances,  conversations,  and  actions,  after 
his  resurrection,  are  well  adapted  to  excite  their  attention,  gradu- 
ally to  diminish,  and  at  length  to  remove  their  surprise  ;  and 
thus  to  fit  their  minds  for  attending  with  calmness  and  impar- 
tiality to  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  to  afford  them  the  strong- 

»  Newcome's  Review  of  the  Difficulties  relating  to  Christ's  Resurrec- 
tion, and  Benson's  Life  of  Christ,  ch.  xii. 
a  rd.  ibid. 
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est  and  most  undoubted  proofs  of  it.  The  women,  by  soeing 
that  the  body  wa«  not  in  the  sepulchre  (John  xx.  2.),  and  being 
told  by  the  angel  that  he  was  alive  (Luke  xxiv.  4 — 10.),  would, 
of  course,  be  rather  in  expectation  of  seeing  him,  though  with  a 
mixture  of  fear.  At  liis  first  appearance  he  pcnnitled  himself 
to  be  seen  by  Mary  Magdalen  ;  not  to  be  touched.  But  he  sent 
her  to  prepare  the  apostles  for  beholding  him  alive  again  (John 
XX.  11  — 18.  Mark  xvi.  9,  10.),  by  telling  them  that  he  should 
ascend  to  the  Father.  This  report  encouraged  Peter  and  John 
to  run  to  the  sepulchre,  where  seeing  only  the  linen  cloths  and 
the  napkin,  they  returned,  wondering  at  what  had  passed,  per- 
plexed how  to  account  for  it  (Luke  xxiv.  12.  John  xx.  G — 10.)  ; 
and  therefore  in  a  state  of  mind  to  attend  to  further  evidence, 
and  yet  not  to  receive  it  unless  it  was  valid.  When  Jesus 
showed  himself  to  the  other  Mary,  Joanna,  Salome,  &c.  he  ad- 
dressed them  with  the  usual  salutation,  let  them  take  hold  of  his 
feet  and  pay  him  homage,  bade  them  not  be  afraid,  but  go  and 
tell  his  brethren  to  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  they  should  see 
him.  (Matt,  xxviii.  9,  10.)  This  was  further  evidence  to  the 
apostles,  and  increased  their  hope  of  seeing  Jesus  themselves. 
His  third  appearance  to  Peter  would  probably  convince  him,  and 
would  be  a  strong  additional  proof  to  the  other  apostles.  His 
walking  to  Emmaus  with  Cleopas,  and  another  disciple,  and 
explaining  to  them  all  the  prophecies  concerning  himself;  going 
into  the  village,  and  silting  at  meat  with  them ;  taking  bread, 
blessing,  breaking,  and  giving  it  to  them  ;  were  such  undoubted 
proofs  of  his  recovery  to  life  again,  that  the  two  disciples  could 
not  refrain  from  returning  that  very  evening  to  Jerusalem  to  re- 
port what  they  had  seen  and  heard  to  the  apostles.  (Luke  xxiv. 
13 — ^b.)  While  they  were  speaking,  Jesus  himself  stood  in 
the  midst  of  them  ;  and  after  asking  them  why  they  doubted, 
bade  them  look  attentively  at  his  hands  and  feet,  and  handle 
him,  that  they  might  be  thoroughly  convinced  he  had  flesh  and 
bones,  and  that  it  was  not  a  spirit  which  appeared  to  them.  He 
then  ate  fish  and  honey-comb  before  them.  Having  thus  clearly 
demonstrated  to  them  that  he  was  actually  restored  to  life  again, 
he  showed  them  that  he  fulfilled  the  prophecies  concerning  him- 
self as  the  Messiali ;  particularly  those  relating  to  his  suffer- 
ings, death,  and  resurrection  ;  and  appointed  them  to  be  his 
witnesses  to  the  world,  and  preachers  of  his  Gospel  to  all  na- 
tions.   (Luke  xxiv.  33.  3(i — 49.  John  xx.  19 — 25.) 

Such  undoubted  proofs  of  his  real  resurrection  kept  their 
minds  in  the  pleasing  expectation  of  some  further  manifestations 
of  his  divine  commission.  All  these  interviews  and  conversa- 
tions in  one  day  alVorded  abundant  matter  for  consideration.  We 
arc  not  informed,  therefore,  that  he  was  seen  any  more  till  the 
eighth  day  after.  During  this  interval,  the  apostles  would  have 
leisure  to  revolve  calmly  the  several  distinct  facts,  which  clearly 
and  decisively  proved  that  he  was  truly  risen  from  the  dead. 
Thomas  not  being  present  at  his  interview  with  the  other  apos- 
tles, Jesus  showed  himself  again  to  them  all  on  the  following 
first  day  of  the  week.  He  then  submitted  to  a  re-examination, 
and  desired  Thomas  to  put  his  finger  into  the  prints  of  the  nails, 
and  to  thrust  his  hand  into  his  side,  in  the  presence  of  them  all. 
(John  XX.  26 — 29.)  After  this,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
the  apostles  entertained  tiie  least  doubt.  Their  obedience  to 
Jesus,  who  commanded  them  to  meet  him  in  Galilee  (Matt. 
xxviii.  16.),  then  to  return  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4.),  and  to  wait 
there  for  the  promise  of  the  Father  (Arts  ii.  4.),  are  decisive 
proofs  of  their  linn  faith  in  the  reality  of  his  resurrection.  This 
may  be  one  reason  why  so  few  subsequent  appearances  of  our 
Lord  are  particularly  mentioned.  The  free  and  varied  mutual 
conversation  which  Christ  held  with  the  seven  disciples  by  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  after  his  appearance  to  all  the  eleven  ;  his  eating 
again  with  them  ;  his  particular  queries  and  directions  to  Peter, 
and  his  predictions  concerning  him  and  John  (John  xxi.  1 — 23.), 
when  he  repeated  some  proofs,  and  added  others,  to  confirm  and 
establish  their  faith.  That  their  fear  and  surprise  at  his  appear- 
ance to  them  was  now  considerably  diminished  by  the  repetition 
of  it,  is  evident  from  the  strain  of  the  conversation  between 
Jesus  and  Peter,  which  is  more  easy  than  any  that  is  recorded 
in  the  former  appearances.  James,  also,  having  seen  Christ  alone 
(1  Cor.  XV.  7.),  would  be  an  additional  proof  both  to  himself 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  As  each  would  naturally  com- 
•municate  Xk>  his  brethren  what  he  had  seen,  heard,  and  felt,  to 
convince  him  that  Jesus  was  really  alive  again,  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  in  general  would  be  prepared  for  further  evidence.  A 
still  more  public  appearance  than  any  former  one,  if  appointed 
by  Christ  himself  (Matt,  xxviii.  16.)  previous  to  his  death  (xxvi. 
32.),  and  if  it  actually  took  place  after  that  event,  would  afford 
this  proof.    Such  an  appearance  would  give  to  each  an  additional 


ground  of  conviction  that  he  could  not  be  deceived,  if  a  far 
greater  number  than  had  ever  before  seen  Jesus  together  were 
present  at  the  time,  and  distinctly  formed  the  same  idea  with 
himself.  In  Galilee,  therefore,  he  thus  ai)])eared  (1  Cor.  xv.  6.): 
a  region  in  which  he  had  lived  till  his  ihirticth  year ;  where  he 
had  often  preached,  and  been  seen  in  public ;  where  he  wrought 
his  first,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  other  miracles ;  the  native 
country  of  most  of  the  apostles  and  disciples  ;  where,  from  being 
best  known  before  his  death,  he  would  be  the  more  accurately 
distinguished  to  be  the  same  person  after  it,  and  where  any  iin- 
I)Osture  would  be  soonest  and  most  easily  detected.  Here  was 
he  actually  seen  alive  by  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once; 
of  whom  the  greater  part  were  not  dead,  when  Paul,  several 
years  after,  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  the  Christian  church  at 
Corinth.  When  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  published  his 
defence  of  Christ's  resurrection  in  that  epistle,  he  det'lared  to  the 
world  that  Jesus  had  apj)eared  to  these  fivr  lucndrcd  ivitnesses 
at  one  time  ;  and  he  appealed  to  a  number  of  them  who  were 
then  alive  for  the  tnith  of  his  assertion.  Now  it  is  most  certain, 
that  Paul  would  not,  could  not,  durst  not,  express  himself  in 
that  manner,  if  there  had  not  been  a  great  number  of  disciples 
still  living,  who  testified  that  they  had  seen  Jesus  Christ  after 
his  resurrection.  Could  all  those  men  agree  voluntarily  to  main- 
tain a  vile  falsehood,  not  only  altogether  unprofitable,  but  also 
such  as  involved  them  in  certain  dishonour,  poverty,  persecution, 
and  death  1  According  to  their  own  principles,  either  as  Jews 
or  Christians,  if  this  testimony,  to  which  they  adhered  to  the 
last  moments  of  their  lives,  had  been  false,  they  exposed  them- 
selves to  eternal  misery.  Under  such  circumstjmces,  these  men 
could  not  have  persevered  in  maintaining  a  false  testimony, 
unless  God  had  wrought  a  miracle  in  human  nature  to  enable 
impostors  to  deceive  the  world. 

(3.)  Consider  Uieir  incredulity  and  slowness  in  believing 
the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

This  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  could  themselves  be  de- 
ceived in  that  fact.  In  common  with  their  countn,'men,  they  ex- 
pected a  reigning  and  glorious  Messiah,  who  vras  not  only  to  de- 
liver them  from  the  Roman  yoke,  but  who  was  also  to  subdue  all 
his  enemies.  With  him  also  they  themselves  expected  to  con- 
quer and  reign,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  as  princes  and 
nobles  in  the  splendid  earthly  court  of  this  temporal  Messiah. 
No  expectation  ever  flattered  the  predominant  passions  of  man 
so  powerfully  as  this.  It  showed  itself  on  every  occasion,  and 
adhered  to  them  immovably  until  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  for, 
just  at  the  moment  of  Christ's  a-scension,  ten  days  only  before 
iliat  festival,  they  asked  \i\m,  Lord,  -wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore 
the  kingdom  to  Israel ?  (Acts  i.  6.) 

It  is  evident  that  they  did  not  and  could  not  believe  that  he 
would  die  :  after  he  had  predicted  his  death  five  or  six  diflcrent 
times,  Mark  relates  that  they  understood  not  that  sui/ing.  (ix, 
32.)  It  is  equally  evident,  that  they  did  not  believe  he  would  live 
again,  notwithstanding  he  had  repeatedly  foretold  his  resurrec- 
tion. The  notion  which  the  Jews  had  of  a  resurrection  was  only 
that  of  the  last  day.  (John  xi.  24.)  There  was  indeed  a  rumour 
raised  by  some,  that  John  the  Baptist  had  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  had  afterwards  wrought  those  miracles  which  were  perform- 
ed by  Christ,  under  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  Herod's 
guilty  fears  led  him  to  believe :  others  said  that  one  of  the  old 
jirophets  had  risen  again.  (Luke  ix.  7,  8.  19.)  But  both  these 
reports  the  disciples  knew  to  be  false,  and  therefore  had  little  rea- 
son, from  such  groundless  mistakes,  to  entertain  a  belief,  contrary 
to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Jews,  of  an  immediate  resurrection 
of  any  one  from  the  dead.  And  whatever  was  said  of  any  other 
resurrection,  they  considered  as  alluding  only  to  that :  they  ques- 
tioned  one  ivitli  another  what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should 
mean.    (Mark  ix.  10.) 

The  apostles  and  other  disciples,  therefore,  were  so  far  from 
being  credulous,  or  forward  to  believe  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
from  the  dead,  that  they  were  not  only  inquisitive,  and  careful 
not  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  they  were  exceedingly  diflidentand 
distrustful.  The  women  who  went  to  the  sepulchre  were  so  far 
from  expecting  to  find  him  risen  from  the  dead,  that  they  carried 
with  them  a  preparation  of  spices  to  embalm  his  body  ;  and  when 
they  found  it  not,  they  were  greatly  perplexed,  not  recollecting 
the  words  which  Jesus  had  spoken  to  them  concerning  the  re- 
surrection, until  the  two  angels  who  stood  by  them  in  shining 
garments  had  brought  them  to  their  remembrance.  (Luke  xxiv. 
4 — 8.)  But  when  they  returned  from  the  sepulchre,  and  told 
all  t/tese  things  to  the  eleven  and  to  all  the  rest,  they  disbe- 
lieved the  testimony  of  the  women,  and  regarded  their  words  aa 
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idle  tales.^  When  Christ  appeared  to  the  two  disciples  in  their 
way  to  Enimaus,  he  found  them  sorrowfully  conversing  on  all 
those  things  which  had  happened  ;  and,  on  his  inquiring  the  rea- 
son of  their  sorrow,  they  gave  him  such  an  account,  as  shows 
their  desponding  sentiments  of  their  condition,  .\fterwards  when 
these  two  were  themselves  convmccd,  and  told  the  rest  what  had 
happened,  neither  believed  they  them.  (Mark  xvi.  13.)  And 
when,  immediately  upon  this,  Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  midst 
of  them,  they  -were  terrifed  and  affrighted,  and  supposed  that 
they  had  seen  a  spirit;  and  he  said  unto  them.  Why  are  ye 
troubled,  and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  ?  Behold 
my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself :  handle  me,  and  see  ; 
for  a  spirit  hath  not  fesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.  And 
luhen  he  liad  thus  spoken,  he  showed  them  his  hands  and  his 
feet.  (Luke  xxiv.  36 — 40.)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  print 
of  the  nails  by  which  he  was  fastened  to  the  cross  was  still  per- 
fectly visible  both  in  his  hands  and  feet :  Christ  therefore  appealed 
to  them,  because  they  thus  furnished  evidence  that  it  was  he 
himself,  which  no  man  would  counterfeit.  Still  they  believed 
not  for  joy,  and  wondered.  To  remove  this  doubt,  he  further 
said  to  them,  Have  ye  here  any  meat  ?  Jlnd,  in  answer  to  this 
inquiry,  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fsh  and  of  an  honey- 
comb. And  he  took  it,  and  did  eat  before  them.  (41 — 43.)  At 
the  end  of  this  proceeding,  and  then  only,  did  they  entirely  be- 
lieve that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead.  After  all  these  proofs, 
Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  not  being  with  them  when  Jesus  had 
appeared  to  them,  expressed  his  disbelief  of  his  resurrection, 
when  they  told  him  that  they  had  seen  the  Lord ;  and  said  unto 
them,  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
but  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand 
into  his  side,  I  will  xot  believe.  At  the  end  of  eight  days, 
when  the  disciples  were  assembled  together,  and  Thomas  was 
with  them,  Jesus  came  to  them  ;  and,  to  convince  the  unbeliev- 
ing apostle,  and  take  away  all  pretences  of  incredulity  for  the 
future,  he  granted  him  the  satisfaction  he  desired.  This  irrefra- 
gable evidence  convinced  Thomas,  who  immediately  confessed 
hiin  to  be  his  Lord  and  his  God.  (John  xx.  24 — 28.)  The 
backwardness  which  the  disciples  manifested  in  believing  the  re- 
surrection of  their  Master,  and  the  scrupulous  incredulity  of 
Thomas  in  particular,  are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  their 
temper  and  turn  of  mind,  as  set  forth  in  other  parts  of  their  his- 
tory (which  shows  them  to  have  been  neither  enthusiasts  nor 
fanatics),  and  on  that  account  probable  from  uniformity ;  but 
they  derive  a  further  appearance  of  veracity  to  the  historian,  if 
we  consider  that  a  forger  of  the  Gospels  would  have  apprehended 
some  detriment  to  his  grand  object,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
from  an  indisposition  and  unwillingness  in  those  who  knew  him 
best  to  acknowledge  their  Lord  again.  Such  frankness  and  simpli- 
city of  narrative  are  striking  presumptions  (independently  of  the 
positive  evidence  already  adduced)  of  the  reality  of  this  capital 
event,  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  Christianity  ;  and  indirectly 
prove  the  entire  conviction  of  the  apostles  themselves,  that 
Christ  had  expired  on  the  cross.  All  the  circumstances  of  this 
part  of  the  Gospel  history  cannot  fail  to  make  a  very  considerable 
impression  on  the  mind  of  every  impartial  and  discerning  reader. 
There  is  a  certain  limit  to  which  an  impostor,  aided  by  ingenuity 
and  experience,  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  little  danger  of 
detection  ;  but  an  undeviating  consistency  with  itself,  and  a  strict 
conformity  to  the  maxims  of  experience,  through  a  circumstan- 
tial history  of  a  great  variety  of  extraordinary  transactions,  is  be- 
yond his  ability,  and  only  attainable  by  the  honest  votary  of 
truth.' — Thus  the  incredulity  of  the  apostles,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  their  reluctant,  slow,  and  gradual  assent  to  the  belief  of  the 
fact  of  their  Master's  resurrection  (which  was  such  as  is  always 
yielded  to  evidence  that  contradicts  prejudices  strongly  imbibed), 
concur  to  prove  the  absolute  impossibility  of  their  being  them- 
selves deceived  in  that  fact.  They  beheld  Jesus,  not  once  only, 
nor  in  a  transient  manner,  hxxiiot  forty  days  together,  and  knew 
him  to  be  alive  by  many  infallible  proofs.  They  had  the  testi- 
mony and  assurance  not  of  one  sense  only,  but  of  all  the  senses. 
They  saw  him  with  their  eyes,  they  heard  him  with  their  ears, 
with  their  hands  they  touched  and  felt  him,  and  they  tasted  of  the 
bread  and  fish  which  he  gave  them ;  he  ate  and  drank  with  them, 
he  conversed  with  them,  he  explained  to  them  the  Scriptures, 
and  he  wrought  miracles  before  them  himself.  The  fondest  en- 
thusiast could  not  be  deceived  in  these  particulars  ;  but  supposing 
that  one  man  might  be  deceived,  could  all  the  apostles  1 — Could 
above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  be  deceived  1 — If  in  this 

1  Luke  xxiv.  9.  11.    Other  instances  of  unbelief  in  the  disciples  may  be 
seen  in  verse  12.  of  the  same  chapter,  also  in  Marli  xvi.  11.  and  Jolm  xx. 
l.'i.  25. 
•  a  Wakefield'a-Inlernal  Evidences  of  Christianity,  remark  xxx.  p.  106. 


case  they  could  not  be  certain,  there  is  no  certainty  of  sense  in 
any  case.  And  as  the  apostles  neither  were  nor  could  be  de- 
ceived themselves,  so  they  neither  did  nor  could  deceive  others. 
For, 

(4.)  Consider  ike  MORAh  impossibility  of  their  succeeding  in 
palming  an  intposition  I'tpon  the  world. 

In  support  of  this  remark,  we  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  known  integrity,  impartiality  and  fidelity  of  the  apostles, 
places  them  beyond  every  reasonable  suspicion  of  intentional  de- 
ception.3  But,  secondly,  if  they  had  testified  falsely  that  they 
had  seen  Jesus  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  it  was  either  with  a 
mutual  agreement  or  without  one.  Now  it  could  not  be  without 
a  mutual  agreement,  for  an  error  that  is  not  supported  by  unani- 
mous consent  must  necessarily  fall  of  itself  to  the  ground.  And 
it  would  unavoidably  have  so  happened,  that,  while  one  would 
have  affirmed  that  Christ  xvas  risen  from  the  dead,  another  would 
have  asserted  that  he  was  not  risen  :  one  would  have  said  that  he 
appeared  to  many,  and  another  that  he  appeared  to  one  only  :  an- 
other that  he  appeared  to  no  one  :  one  would  have  related  the 
matter  in  one  way,  another  in  another  way ;  and,  in  fine,  the 
most  honest  and  sincere  would  have  acknowledged  that  there  was 
nothing  at  all  in  the  affair.  But,  if  they  unanimously  agreed  to 
contrive  this  imposture,  there  must  necessarily  have  been  several 
persons  who  agreed  together,  constantly  and  unanimously,  to  re- 
late a  matter  as  fact  which  they  knew  to  be  utterly  false  ;  which 
is  a  thing  altogether  impos.sible  :  1.  Because  it  is  inconceivable 
that  a  man  should  willingly  expose  himself  to  all  sorts  of  punish- 
ment— even  to  death  itself,  on  purpose  to  testify  a  matter  as  fact 
which  he  knew  to  be  utterly  false. — 2.  Though,  by  an  unheard- 
of  prodigy,  there  should  have  been  one  single  person  so  disposed, 
yet  it  is  the  height  of  extravagance  to  imagine,  tliat  there  was  a 
great  number  of  persons  who  suddenly  conceived  and  took  that 
dangerous  resolution ;  especially  those  whose  previous  conduct 
had  been  quite  ditferent,  having  not  only  evinced  a  great  degree 
of  caution,  but  also  much  timidity — not  to  say  cowardice — on 
several  other  occasions. — 3.  Although  a  very  great  number  of 
persons  should  have  agreed  together  to  attest  a  falsehood,  yet  it 
is  incredible  that  they  should  bear  witness  to  it,  who  considered 
perfidy  an(J  lying  as  sins  that  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  their 
salvation  :  neither  could  it  be  supposed  or  expected  of  those  wiio, 
if  they  allowed  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  mere  fic- 
tion, must  also  allow  that  they  had  followed  a  phantom,  a  chi- 
merical, imaginary  Messiah  ;  and  if  they  acknowledged  that  they 
had  followed  a  phantom,  they  must  likewise  confess  their  own 
mutual  extravagance. — 4,  Such  a  mutual  concert  or  agreement 
never  could  have  been  so  carried  on,  but  that  some  of  them,  to 
avoid  punishment,  would  have  discovered  the  intrigue  to  the 
Jews,  with  all  its  circumstances  ;  it  being  most  certain  that,  since 
Christ  had  been  so  very  basely  betrayed  in  his  lifetime,  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  would  be  so  served  after  his  death.  For  they 
might  have  expected  some  reward  from  him  when  living,  but  they 
could  hope  for  nothing  from  him  after  his  death,  but  misery  and 
torments,  shame  and  continual  remorse,  for  having  followed  an 
impostor. — 5.  Lastly,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  very  same 
principles  which  had  dissolved  their  mutual _/?(/e/i!Y^  would  more 
probably  break  off  their  mutual  t^'eachery.  And  since  their  love 
and  affection  for  their  Master,  supported  by  tjie  persuasion  that 
he  was  the  Messiah,  could  not  sustain  that  mutual  fidelity,  which 
made  them  say,  no  very  long  time  before.  Let  us  go  also,  that 
we  may  die  with  him  (John  xi.  16.),  so  that  they  ffed  and  left 
him  wholly  to  the  power  of  his  enemies ;  can  it  be  reasonably 
supposed  that,  having  been  undeceived  in  the  opinion  they  had 
entertained  concerning  the  Messiah,  they  should  yet  (notwith- 
standing their  shame,  fear,  and  rejected  condition),  prese?itly 
after  unanimously  agree  to  maintain  and  affirm  a  horrible  lie,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  disgracing  their  nation,  by  laying  an  ima- 
ginary crime  to  their  charge,  and  persist  in  maintaining  it,  so  that 
not  one  of  them  should  recant  or  contradict  himself,  but  all  of 
them  should  unanimously  suffer  the  severest  torments,  to  affirm 
that  they  had  seen  what  they  had  really  riever  seen  1  It  was, 
therefore,  morally  impossible  that  they  should  attempt,  or  succeed 
in  the  attempt,  to  palm  an  imposition  on  the  world. 

(5.)   Observe  the  facts  which  they  themselves  avow. 

Had  they  been  metaphysical  reasonings,  depending  on  a  chain 
of  principles  and  consequences ;  had  they  been  periods  of  chro- 
nology depending  on  long  and  difficult  calculations ;  had  they 
been  distant  events,  which  could  only  have  been  known  by  the 
relations  of  others ;  in  such  cases  their  reasonings  might  have 
been  suspected  :  but  they  are  facts  which  are  in  question,  real 

'See  pp.  60.  62—66.  supra,  in  vfhich  this  subject  is  fully  discussed. 
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facts  which  the  witnesses  declared  they  had  scon  with  their  own 
eyes,  at  dillercut  places,  and  at  several  times.  Had  they  seen 
Jesus  Christ  ?  Had  they  touched  hini  ?  Had  they  sat  at  tahle 
with  him,  and  eaten  with  him  T  Had  they  conversed  with  him  ^ 
All  these  are  questions  oij'act :  it  was  impossible  they  could  have 
been  deceived  in  them. 

(C.)  Coiviidtr,  further,  the  AGREEMENT  of  their  evidence. 
They  all  unanimously  deposed  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 
It  is  very  extraordinary  that  a  gang  of  five  hundred  impostors 
(we  speak,  the  language  of  infidels), — a  company,  in  which 
there  must  necessarily  be  persons  of  dilferent  capacities  and 
tempers,  the  witty  and  the  dull,  the  timid  and  the  bold  : — it  is 
very  strange  that  such  a  numerous  body  as  this  should  maintain 
an  naiti)  of  evidence.  This,  however,  is  the  case  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  What  Christian  ever  con- 
tradicted himself!  What  Christian  ever  impeached  his  accom- 
plices !  What  Christian  ever  discovered  this  pretended  im- 
posture ? 

(7.)  Observe  the  tribunals  befrre  which  thei/  stood  aiulgtive 
evidence,  and  the  innumerable  multitude  of  people  by  whom 
their  testimony  was  examined,  by  Jews  and  heathens,  by 
p^iilosonhers  and  rabbles,  and  by  an  infinite  number  of  per- 
sons who  went  annually  to  Jerusalem;  for  Providence  so 
ordered  those  eircumstances,  that  the  testimony  of  the  apos- 
tles mioht  be  unsuspected. 

Providence  continued  Jerusalem  forti/  years  after  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  that  all  the  Jews  in  the  then  known  world 
might  examine  the  evidence  concerning  it,  and  obtain  authen- 
tic proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  apostles,  wc  repeat, 
maintained  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  before  Jews  and 
pagans,  before  philosophers  and  rabbles,  before  courtiers,  before 
lawyers,  before  people  who  were  expert  in  examining  and  cross- 
examining  witnesses,  in  order  to  lead  them  into  self-contradic- 
tion. Had  the  apostles  borne  their  testimony  in  consequence 
of  a  preconcerted  plot  between  themselves,  is  it  not  morally 
certain  that,  as  they  were  examined  before  such  dilferent  and  ca- 
pable men,  some  one  would  have  discovered  the  pretended  fraud  ? 
(8.)  Take  notice,  ako,  of  the  time  when  this  evidence  was 
given. 

If  the  apostles  had  ^first  published  this  resurrection  several 
years  after  the  time  which  they  assigned  for  it,  unbelief  might 
have  availed  itself  of  the  delay.  But  only  three  days  after  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ  they  declared  that  he  was  risen  again,  and 
they  re-echoed  their  testimony  in  a  singular  manner  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  when  Jerusalem  expected  the  spread  of  the  report, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ;  while  the  eyes  of  their  enemies 
were  yet  sparkling  with  rage  and  madness,  and  while  Calvary 
was  yet  dyed  with  the  blood  they  had  shed  there.  Do  im- 
postors take  such  measures  1  Would  they  not  have  waited  till 
'  the  fury  of  the  Jews  had  been  appeased ;  till  the  judges  and 
public  officers  had  been  changed  ;  and  till  the  people  had  been 
less  attentive  to  their  depositions  1 

(9.)  Consider  the  place  where  the  apostles  bore  their  tes- 
timony to  the  resurrection. 

Had  they  published  this  event  in  distant  coiintries  beyond 
mountains  and  seas,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  distance 
of  place  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  for  their  hearers  to  obtain 
exact  information  had  facilitated  the  establishment  of  the  error. 
But  the  apostles  preached  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  synagogues,  in 
the  prxtoriitm  :  they  unfolded  and  displayed  the  banners  of 
their  Master's  cross,  and  set  up  tokens  of  his  victory,  in  the  very 
spot  on  which  the  infamous  instrument  of  his  sufferings  had  been 
set  up. 

(lO.J  Consider  the  motives  which  induced  the  apostles  to 
publish  the  fact  of  ChrisVs  resurrection. 

It  was  not  to  acquire  fame,  riches,  glory,  or  profit : — by  no 
means.  On  the  contrary,  they  exposed  themselves  to  sufferings 
and  death,  and  proclaimed  the  truth  from  a  conviction  of  its 
importance  and  certainty.  "  Every  where  they  were  hated, 
calumniated,  despised,  hunted  from  city  to  city,  cast  into  prison, 
scourged,  stoned  and  crucified.  And  for  what  were  all  these 
excruciating  sufferings  endured?  Gain,  honour,  and  pleasure 
are  the  only  gods  to  which  impostors  bow.  But  of  these  the 
apostles  acquired,  and  plainly  laboured  to  acquire  neither.  What 
then  was  the  end  for  which  they  suffered  1  Let  the  infidel 
answer  this  question.  As  they  gained  nothing,  and  lost  every 
thing,  in  the  present  world  ;  so  it  is  certain  that  they  must  exj>ect 
to.  gain  nothing,  and  suffer  every  thing,  in  the  world  to  come. 
That  the  Old  Testament  was  the  word  of  God,  they  certainly 
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believed  without  a  single  doubt.  But  in  this  book,  lying  is  ex- 
hibited as  a  supreme  object  of  the  divine  abhorrence,  and  the 
scriptural  thrcatcnings.  Prom  the  invention  and  propagation  of 
this  falsehood,  therefore,  they  could  expect  nothing  hereafter, 
but  the  severest  effusions  of  the  anger  of  God. — For  what,  then, 
was  all  this  loss,  danger,  and  suffering  incurred  ?  For  the  pri- 
vilege of  telling  an  extravagant  and  incredible  story  to  mankind, 
and  of  founding  on  it  a  series  of  exhortations  to  repentance, 
faith,  and  holiness ;  to  the  renunciation  of  sin,  and  the  univer- 
sal exercise  of  piety,  justice,  truth,  and  kindness;  to  the  practice 
of  all  that  conduct,  which  common  sense  has  ever  pronounced 
to  be  the  duty,  honour,  and  happiness  of  man  ;  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  that  which  it  has  ever  declared  to  be  his  guilt,  de- 
basement, and  misery  1  Such  an  end  was  never  even  wished, 
much  less  seriously  proposed  by  an  impostor.  At  the  same  time, 
they  lived  as  no  impostors  ever  lived ;  and  were  able  to  say 
to  their  converts,  with  a  full  assurance  of  finding  a  cordial  be- 
lief of  the  declaration,  Ye  an;  -witnesses,  anil  God  also,  ho-iu 
holily,  and  justly,  and  unhlumahly,  ive  behaved  ourselves 
amonir  you  that  believe.  That  this  was  their  true  character  is 
certain  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity.  Had 
they  not  nobly  recorded  their  own  faults,  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  believe  that  a  single  stain  would  have  ever  rested 
upon  their  character.  If,  then,  the  apostles  invented  this  story, 
they  invented  it  without  the  remotest  hope  or  prospect  of  making 
it  [to  be]  believed  ;  a  thing  which  was  never  done  by  an  im- 
postor ;  propagated  it  without  any  interest,  without  any  hope 
of  gain,  honour,  power,  or  pleasure,  the  only  objects  by  which 
impostors  were  ever  allured ;  and  with  losses  and  sufferings 
which  no  impostor  ever  voluntarily  underwent :  proposed  as 
their  only  end,  or  at  least  the  only  end  which  has  ever  been 
discovered  to  mankind,  an  object  which  no  impostor  ever  pur- 
sued or  even  wished  ;  and  during  their  whole  progress  through 
life,  lived  so  as  no  impostor  ever  lived ;  and  so  as  to  be  the  most 
perfect  contrast  ever  exhibited  by  men,  to  the  whole  character 
of  imposition."' 

(11.)  If  Jesus  Christ  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  it  is  im- 
possible to  account  for  the  strikinir  contrast  between  the 
pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  prejudiced  apostles  during  their 
Matter^s  life  and  the  fearlessly  courageous  conduct  of  the  same 
apostles  ajter  his  resurrection. 

During  the  life  of  Christ,  we  see  them  limited  in  their  con- 
ceptions ;  confounded  by  whatever  was  spiritual  and  subUme  in 
their  Master's  doctrine;  prepossessed  by  the  idea  which  then 
prevailed  among  the  Jewish  people,  that  the  Law  of  Moses  and 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  were  to  subsist  for  ever ;  full  of  pre- 
judices concerning  the  nature  of  Messiah's  kingdom ;  disputing 
for  the  chief  place  in  it,  at  the  very  time  when  Jesus  Christ  was 
discoursing  to  them  concerning  his  death ;  and  considering  his 
public  death  as  an  obstacle  to  his  reign  and  an  indelible  oppro- 
brium. If  the  apostles  had  always  retained  the  character  which 
they  exhibit  in  the  Gospels,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  Chris- 
tianity would  have  been  buried  in  the  tomb  of  its  Founder. 

But  let  us  prosecute  our  inquiries,  and  study  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  narrative  of  which  commences  where  the  evan- 
gelical history  terminates,  viz.  after  the  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  Christ.  There  we  behold  the  apostles  endued  with 
the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  emancipated  from  all 
their  obstinate  prejudices,  notwithstanding  these  were  founded 
on  national  self-love,  on  religious  zeal,  and  on  the  dazzling 
prospects  which  they  had  conceived  for  themselves.  They  have 
for  ever  renounced  all  their  gross  ideas  of  earthly  elevation  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  they  fully  understood  that  the  kingdom 
which  they  were  commissioned  to  establish  was  a  spiritual  king- 
Jom, — that  the  Jewish  nation  were  no  longer  the  peculiarly 
favoured  people  of  God, — that  the  Levitical  worship  was  about 
to  cease, — that  the  religion  which  they  preached  was  to  be  com- 
mon to  all  nations, — and  that  they  considered  their  Master's 
death  in  its  true  point  of  view,  as  the  best  means  of  proving 
the  truth  of  his  divine  mission,  as  the  foundation  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  the  most  powerful  motive  to  hoHness,  and  his 
resurrection  as  the  pledge  of  our  resurrection. 

During  the  life  of  Christ,  we  see  them  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, incessantly  asking  for  new  proofs,  exciting  impatience  by 
the  nature  of  their  questions,  and  deserving  their  Master's  re- 
proach of  being  persons  of  "  little  faith."  Only  fifty  days  after 
his  death  we  see  them  decided,  con\4nced,  persuaded,  speaking 
with  that  noble  firmness  which  is  inspired  by  a  thorough  con- 
viction and  knowledge  of  the  truth,  delivering  the  doctrine  which 
they  taught  as  certain  and  indubitable,  as  resting  upon  facts 
1  DwigUi'd  System  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  529. 
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which  all  their  senses  had  witnessed.  No  more  fluctuation — 
no  more  doubt — no  more  uncertainty.  We  k.\ow  is  their  ex- 
pression. "  That  ■which  we  have  seen  ivith  oiir  ctjes,  ivhich  wk 
have  looked  uJjo?i,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  Ji'ord 

of  Life, declare   we  unto  you"   (1  John  i.  1.  3.)  ;  and 

they  announce  it  with  a  tone  of  a\ithority  which  well  became 
the  ambassadors  of  heaven,  but  which  was  ill  suited  to  persons 
in  their  condition  and  of  their  education. 

Before  their  Master's  death  we  see  them  cowardly,  trembling, 
timid  in  the  extreme,  feeble  sheep,  who  were  scattered  the  mo- 
ment their  shepherd  was  smitten.  After  that  event  they  became 
altogether  new  men  ;  firm,  courageous,  and  intrepid  ;  they  as- 
tonished Judtea,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor  by  their  doctrine,  and 
by  their  eloquence.  They  spoke  before  the  people ;  they  spoke 
before  the  tribunals  of  justice,  and  also  to  kings,  with  singular 
boldness  and  freedom.  They  confounded  the  wisdom  of  the 
Areopagus  ;  they  made  a  proconsul  tremble  on  his  throne  ;  and 
they  extorted  from  a  king,  before  whom  they  were  accused,  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  their  innocence.  That  very  apostle, 
who  had  been  so  intimidated  by  the  voice  of  a  female  servant 
that  he  denied  his  Master,  a  few  days  after  his  death,  when 
they  were  summoned  before  the  very  same  magistrates  who  had 
caused  him  to  be  crucified,  dared  to  reproach  them  to  their  face 
with  having  put  to  death  "  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  the 
Prince  of  Life."  The  menaces  of  their  judges  dismayed  them  not. 
"  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God,"  they  said,  "  to  hearken 
unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye,  for  we  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard."  (Acts  iv.  19, 
20.)  They  braved  the  hatred,  and  they  triumphed  over  all  the 
power  of  the  synagogue.  Unappalled  by  torments,  they  rejoiced 
to  be  deemed  worthy  to  suffer  reproach  for  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Labours  most  abundant,  perilous  journeys,  pains  both  in  body 
and  in  mind,  renunciation  of  all  property,  resignation  to  every 
evil,  nay,  even  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives, — they  accounted 
nothing  hard  or  difficult.  And  (which  is  most  astonishing  of 
all)  this  courage  was  not  a  sudden  burst  of  transient  enthusiasm  : 
it  never  relaxed  for  an  instant,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
and  diversified  trials  to  which  they  were  exposed  :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  manifested  for  many  years,  and  finally  was  crowned 
by  a  violent  death. 

If,  from  their  public  conduct  as  related  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  we  turn  to  the  epistles  or  letters  written  by  these  men 
after  their  Master's  resurrection,  we  shall  find  their  whole  souls 
laid  open.  What  noble  and  elevated  sentiments  do  we  read  in 
them  !  What  courage,  yet  what  resignation  !  What  holy  joy 
amid  the  dangers  which  menaced  them  ;  and  the  evils  that  befell 
them  !  What  profoundness  in  their  doctrine  !  What  sublime 
and  affecting  instructions  !  What  tender  solicitude  for  the  rising 
churches  !  What  ardent  charity  for  all  men, — yea  even  for  their 
persecutors ! 

How  was  so  sudden  and  so  marvellous  a  change  wrought  in  the 
apostles  1  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  such  striking  differences  in 
the  same  individuals  ]  They  were  less  than  men,  they  became 
more  than  heroes.  But  the  notion,  that  the  Gospel  is  the  in- 
vention of  man,  assigns  no  cause  for  this  strange  revolution  ; 
which,  however,  may  be  readily  comprehended  and  accounted 
for,  if  Jesus  be  the  Messiah,  and  if,  according  to  his  promise,  he 
poured  down  upon  them  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  short,  the  conclusion  resulting  from  the  striking  contrast 
in  the  conduct  of  the  apostles,  before  and  after  their  Master's 
death,  is  so  convincing  and  persuasive,  that,  even  if  the  apos- 
tles had  not  informed  us  that  they  had  received  extraordinary 
gifts,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  any  other  means  can  or 
could  be  imagined,  which  can  account  for  that  astonishing  dif- 
ference.* 

4.  Lastly,  the  Miracles  'performed  by  these  witnesses  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  (one  of  which  has  already  been  noticed), 
afler  the  effusion  of  the  IIoli/  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
and  the  success  which  attended  their  preach  'ng  throughout  the 
zvorld,  are  God^s  testimmy  to  the  fact  of  Chrisfs  rcsurrectimi 
from  the  dead,  as  well  as  to  their  veracity  in  proclaiming  it. 

No  subject  was  ever  more  public,  more  investigated,  or  bet- 
ter known,  than  the  transactions  of  the  apostles.  Luke,  an  his- 
torian of  great  character,  who  witnessed  many  of  the  things 
which  he  relates,  published  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  among  the 
people  who  saw  the  transactions.  It  would  have  blasted  his 
character  to  have  published  falsehoods  %vhich  must  instantly  be 
detected  :  it  would  have  ruined  the  character  of  the  church  to 
have  received,  as  facts,  notorious  falsehoods.     Now  the  Acts  of 
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the  Apostles  were  written  by  Luke,  received  by  the  church,  and 
no  falsehood  was  ever  detected  in  that  book  by  Jew  or  Gentile. 
The  primitive  Christian  writers  attest  its  truth  and  authenticity, 
and  heathen  authors  record  some  of  the  important  facts  which 
are  related  by  the  evangelical  historian. 

In  the  second  chapter,  we  are  informed  that  the  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  disciples  of  Christ  took  place  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  were  assembled  after  his 
ascension^  in  obedience  to  his  command,  waiting  for  that  very 
performance  of  his  promise  (Acts  i.  25.),  both  as  a  proof  of  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  also  to  qualify  them  to  spread 
the  bchef  of  it  throughout  the  world.  This  was  a  public  fact,^ 
and  it  produced  its  proper  effect;  for,  in  consequence  of  it,  not 
fewer  than  three  thousand  of  those  very  persons,  who  but  just 
before  had  joined  in  putting  Christ  to  a  painful  and  ignominious 
death,  immediately  submitted  to  be  baptized  in  his  name,  and 
made  an  open  profession  of  their  faith  in  him,  as  the  true  Mes- 
siah that  was  to  come.  To  the  gift  of  tongues  was  added  a 
number  of  undoubted  miracles  publicly  wrought  before  Jews  and 
heathens  indiscriminately,  in  confirmation  of  the  apostles'  tes- 
timony concerning  Jesus  Christ.  These  miracles  are  related  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  were  published  among  the  people 
who  witnessed  them.  They  were  not,  like  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
confined  to  Judsea  or  to  Galilee,  but  they  were  performed 
wherever  the  Gospel  was  spread,  before  Jews  and  heathens  in- 
discriminately, and  with  the  express  design  of  confirming  their 
mission  from  their  Master.  Their  miracles,  too,  were  subjected, 
like  those  of  Christ,  to  the  most  rigorous  investigation  ;  and  theii: 
adversaries  and  persecutors  were  compelled,  as  we  have  already 
seen,''  to  admit  them  as  facts,  and  to  acknowledge  among  them- 
selves that  their  publicity  rendered  it  impossible  to  deny  their 
reality.  There  was  no  want  of  inclination  among  the  chief  men 
of  Judasa  to  deny  the  apostolical  miracles;  but  the  public  no- 
toriety of  the  facts  rendered  such  a  denial  impossible.  Though 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  the  Christians,  their  persecu- 
tion was  vain.  The  people  who  heard  the  narratives  and  doc- 
trines of  the  apostles,  and  who  saw  that  both  were  confirmed 
by  unquestionable  miracles,  neither  did  nor  could  resist  their 
conviction.  Upon  these  proofs  and  assurances,  by  the  clear  evi- 
dence and  power  of  truth,  "  the  word  of  God  mightily  grew  and 
prevailed"  against  all  that  prejudice,  malice,  and  every  vice 
could  do  to  oppose  it,  in  Rome  and  at  Jerusalem  itself''  For, 
in  that  very  city,  where  Jesus  Christ  had  been  crucified,  and 
where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  proselytes,  if  his 
resurrection  had  not  been  evidently  proved  BETOjrD  the  pos- 
siniLiTT  of  a  confutation,  great  numbers  were  daily  added  to 
the  church.  A  church  was  immediately  founded  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  both  the  body  of  the  people  and  their  bishops  (who  were 
fifteen  in  number),  to  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Adrian,  were  Jews  by  nation.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  also, 
the  church  daily  received  new  accessions  of  converts ;  so  that, 
within  thirty  years  after  Christ's  resurrection,  one  of  those  apos- 
tles appealed  to  it  as  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  Gospel  had 
been  carried  into  all  the  countries  of  the  then  known  world. 
(Col.  i.6.) 

"  Collect,"  says  the  eloquent  Saurin,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  some  of  the  prececling  observations; — "collect 
all  these  proofs  together ;  consider  them  in  one  point  of  view, 
and  see  how  many  extravagant  suppositions  must  be  ad- 
vanced, if  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  be  denied.  It  must 
be  supposed  that  guards,  who  had  been  particularly  cau- 
tioned by  their  officers,  sat  down  to  sleep  ;  and  that,  never- 
theless, they  deserved  credit  when  they  said  the  body  of  Ja-  • 
sus  Christ  was  stolen.  It  must  be  supposed  that  men  who 
had  been  imposed  on  in  the  most  odious  and  cruel  manner  in 
the  world,  hazarded  their  dearest  enjoyments  for  the  glory 
of  an  impostor.  It  must  be  supposed  thac  ignorant  and  illite- 
rate men,  who  had  neither  reputation,  fortune,  nor  eloquence, 
possessed  the  art  of  fascinatmg  the  eyes  of  all  the  church. 
It  must  be  supposed,  either  that  five  hundred  persons  were 
all  deprived  of  their  senses  at  a  time,  or  that  they  were  all 
deceived  in  the  plainest  matters  of  fact ;  or  that  this  m^ulti- 
tude  of  false  witnesses  had  found  out  the  secret  of  never  con- 
tradicting themselves  or  one  another,  and  of  being  always 
unilbnn  in  their  testimony.  It  must  be  supposed  that  the 
most  expert  courts  of  judicature  could  not  find  out  a  shadow 
of  contradiction  in  a  palpable  imposture.     It  must  be  sup- 

«  On  the  subject  of  tlie  Ascension,  see  tlie  Appendix,  No.  III. 

3  Tlie  circunislances  of  the  etfusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pen-, 
tecost  are  considered  in  the  Appendix,  No.  IV. 

4  See  pp.  81,  82,  83.  103.  supra. 

'  On  the  diUiculties  attendant  on  the  first  propagation  of  Christianity,  see 
the  Appendix,  No.  V. 
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posod  that  tlio  apostles,  sensible  men  in  other  cases,  chose 
precisely  lliose  ])laces  and  tliose  times  which  wen;  raostun- 
iuvounihl(!  to  their  views.  It  must  l)e  supposed  that  millions 
madly  siillVrcd  ini])risomnents,  tortures,  and  erucilixion,  to 
S|)rea(l  an  illusion.  It  must  he.  supposed  that  ten  thousand 
niiracliis  were  wrouirht  in  lavour  ot  falsehood,  or  all  these 
facts  must  he  deni^'d.  And  then  it  must  he  supposed  that 
the  apostles  were  idiots,  that  the  enemies  of  (Jjiristianity 
were  idiots,  and  that  all  tlie  primitive  Christians  were 
idiots."' 

When  all  the  precedlntr  considerations  are  duly  weitrhed, 
it  is  impossihle  not  to  admit  the  truth  of  tMirisfs  resurrec- 
tion, and  that  in  this  miracle  are  most  clearly  to  he  disciirned 
the  four  first  of  the  criteria  already  illustrated.  And  with 
rejrard  to  the  two  last  criteria,  we  may  ol)serve,  tluit  Uap- 
tisni  and  the  Lord's  Snjiper  were  instituted  as  ])eri)etual  me- 
uuiriais  of  tlie  death  ol  .lesus  Christ;  and  that  tlie  ohserv- 
ance  of  the  weekly  festival  of  the  Lord's  day  {uv  Sunday) 
commemorates  his  resurrection.  Tlu^y  were  not  institutiul 
in  after-ajros,  but  at  the  very  time  when  the  circumstances  to 
which  they  relate;  took  place;  and  they  have  he(;n  observed 
w^ithout  interruution  throuirh  the  whole  Christian  world,  in 
all  a^es,  from  tnattinie  down  to  the  present.  Besides,  Christ 
Uimself  ordained  apostles,  and  other  ministers  of  his  Gospel, 
to  prciach  and  administer  the  sacraments,  and  that  alwuifn, 
"even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  (Matt,  xxviii.  20.)  Ae- 
cordinirl)^  they  have  continued  to  this  day ;  so  that  the 
Christian  ministry  is,  and  always  has  been,  as  notorious  in 
])oint  of  fact,  as  the  tribe  of  Levi  among  the  Jews.  And  as 
the  a-ra  and  object  of  their  a])i)ointment  are  part  of  the  Cos- 
pel  narxative,  if  that  narrative  liad  been  a  fiction  of  some  sub- 
sequent \\<iSy,  at  the  time  of  its  fabrication  no  such  order  of 
men  could  have  been  found,  which  would  have  effectually 
falsified  the  whole  story.  The  miraculous  actions  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  being  affirmed  to  be  true  no  otherwise  than 
as  there  were  at  that  identical  time  (whenever  the  deist  will 
suppose  the  Gospel  history  to  be  forged)  not  only  sacraments 
or  ordinances  of  Christ's  institution,  but  likewise  a  public 
ministry  of  his  institution  to  dispense  them  ;  and  it  beintr 
impossible  upon  this  hypothesis,  that  there  could  be  any  such 
things  before  they  were  invented,  it  is  as  impossible  they 
should  be  received  and  accredited  when  invented.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  have  imposed  these  mira- 
culous relations  upon  mankind  in  after-ages,  as  it  would  have 
been  to  make  persons  believe  they  saw  tlie  miracles,  or  were 
parties  concerned  in  the  beneficial  eflects  resulting  from 
them,  if  they  were  not. 

X.  General  Summary  of  the  Argument  furnished  by 
Miracles. 

Such  is  the  diversified  and  authentic  testimony  for  the  mi- 
racles recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  especially  those  related  in 
the  New  Testament ;  and  as  the  various  parts  of  which  this 
proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  consists  are  necessarily 
placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  we  shall  conclude 
this  branch  of  the  evidence  by  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
scattered  ar""uments,  together  with  a  few  additional  sugges- 
tions. If,  then,  W'C  have  found,  after  a  minute  investigation, 
that  the  miraculous  facts  which  are  proposed  for  our  belief, 
and  upon  the  credit  of  which  a  particular  system  of  doctrines 
and  precepts  depends,  are  such,  1.  As  do  not  imply  a  self- 
contradiction  in  them  : — 2.  If  they  appear  to  have  been  done 
publicly,  in  the  view  of  a  great  multitude  of  people,  and  with 
the  proftssed  intention  of  establishing  the  divine  authority  of 
the  person  or  persons  who  performed  them  : — 3.  If  they 
were  many  in  number,  instantaneously  perfonned,and,  inde- 
pendently of  second  causes,  frequently  repeated,  and  repeat- 
ed for  a  scries  of  years  together  : — 4.  If  they  were  of  an  in- 
teresting nature  in  themselves,  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
senses  of  mankind  could  clearly  and  fully  judge  of  them — 
likely  to  have  maide  strong  impressions  on  the  minds  of  all 
who  beheld  and  heard  of  them,  and,  for  that  reason  probably, 
were  much  attended  to,  talked  of,  and  investigated  at  the 
time  when  they  were  wrought : — 5.  If  public  ceremonies 
were  instituted  in  memory  of  the  miraculous  facts,  and  have 
been  observed  in  all  succeeding  ages  ever  since  they  were  so 
instituted  : — G.  If  the  effects  produced  by  them  were  not 
'  transient,  but  lasting  ;  such  as  must  have  existed  for  many 
years,  and  were  capable,  all  the  while,  of  being  disproved  if 

'  Saurin's  Sermons,  translated  by  Mr.  Robinson,  vol.  ii.  scrm.  viii.  p.  231. 
The  reader  who  is  di:sirous  ol'  investigating  all  the  circumstances  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection,  will  find  them  considered  and  illustrated  in  Mr. 
West's  well-known  treatise  on  the  Resurrection,  in  the  late  Dr.  Townson's 
Discourses,  originally  published  in  1792,  Svo.  and  reprinted  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  works,  and  especially  in  Dr.  Cook's  "Illustration  of  the  Ge- 
neral Evidence  of  Christ's  Resurrection."  Svo.  180S. 


they  were  not  real : — 7.  If  they  were  committed  to  writing 
at,  or  very  near,  the  time  when  they  are  said  to  have  been 
dont;,  antlby  persons  of  undoubted  integrity,  who  tell  us  that 
they  had  bei;n  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  which  they  relate; 
by  persons,  who,  having  sufficient  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  whoh;  truth  of  what  they  bear  testimony  to,  could  not 
possibly  be  deceived  theiTis(!ives  ;  and  who,  naving  no  con- 
ceivable motive  nor  temptation  to  falsify  their  evidence,  can- 
not, with  the  least  shadow  of  j)robability,  be  suspected  of  in- 
tending to  deceive  other  people: — 8.  If  there  ne  no  proof, 
nor  well-grounded  susi)icion  of  proof,  that  the  testimony  of 
thos(!,  who  hear  witness  to  these  extraordinary  facts,  was 
ever  contradicted  even  by  such  as  professed  themselves  open 
enemies  to  their  persons,  characters,  and  views,  though  the 
facts  were  first  published  upon  the  spot  where  they  are  said 
to  have  been  originally  performed,  and  among  persons,  who 
were  engagtd  by  private  interest,  and  furnished  with  full  au- 
thority, inclination  and  opportunity,  to  have  manifested  the 
falsity  of  them,  and  to  have;  delected  the  imposture,  had  they 
been  able  : — 9.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  existence  of  these  facts 
be  expressly  allowed  by  the  persons  who  thought  themselves 
most  concerned  to  prevent  tne  genuine  conse<[uences  which 
might  be  deduced  from  them  ;  and  there  were,  originally,  no 
other  disputes  about  them,  but  to  what  sujjicient  cause  they 
were  to  be  imputed  : — 10.  If,  again,  the  witnessi'S,  from 
whom  we  have;  these  facts,  were  many  in  number,  all  of 
them  unanimous  in  the  substance  of  their  evidence,  and  all, 
as  may  be  collected  from  their  own  conduct,  men  of  such  un- 
((uestionable  good  sense  as  secured  them  against  all  delusion 
in  themselves,  and  of  such  undoubted  integrity  and  unim- 
pcached  veracity  as  placed  them  beyond  all  suspicion  of  any 
desion  to  ]nit  an  imposture  upon  others, — if  they  were  men, 
who  showed  the  sincerity  of  their  own  conviction  by  acting 
under  the  uniform  influence  of  the  extraordinary  work!s  which 
they  bore  witness  to,  in  express  contradiction  to  all  their  for- 
mer prejudices  and  most  favoured  notions  ;  in  express  con- 
tradiction to  every  flattering  prospect  of  worldly  honour, 
profit,  and  advantage,  either  for  themselves  or  for  their 
friends  ;  and  when  they  could  not  but  be  previously  assured 
that  ignominy,  persecution,  misery,  and  even  death  itself 
most  probably  would  attend  the  constant  and  invariable  per- 
severance in  their  testimony  : — 11.  If  these  witnesses,  in  or- 
der that  their  evidence  might  have  the  greater  weight  with  a 
doubting  world  (each  nation  being  already  in  possession  of 
an  established  religion),  were  themselves  enabled  to  perform 
such  extraordinary  works,  as  testilied  the  clear  and  indispu- 
table interposition  of  a  divine  power  in  favour  of  their  vera- 
city; and  after  having  undergone  the  severest  afflictions, 
vexations,  and  torments,  at  length  laid  down  their  lives,  in 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  asserted  by  them  : — 
1-2.  If  the  evidence  for  such  miracles,  instead  of  growing 
less  and  less  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  increases  with  increasing 
years  : — 13.  If  those  j)ersons,  who  both  testify  and  admit 
them,  seem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  aim  at  nothing  else  but  their 
own  salvation  and  that  of  their  brethren ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  persuaded  that  their  salvation  is  inconsist- 
ent with  imposture  and  deceit : — 14.  If  great  multitudes  of 
the  contemporaries  of  these  witnesses,  men  of  almost  all  na- 
tions, tempers,  and  professions,  were  persuaded  by  them 
that  these  facts  were  really  perfcrmetl  in  the  manner  related, 
and  gave  the  strongest  testimony,  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  give,  of  the  firmness  of  their  belief  of  them,  both 
ny  immediately  breaking  through  all  their  ancient  attach- 
ments and  connections  of  friendships,  interest,  country,  and 
even  of  religion,  and  by  acting  in  express  contradiction  to 
them: — 15.  If  the  revilutions  introduced  in  the  moral  and 
religious  world,  since  the  period  wherein  these  facts  are  said 
to  have  happened,  have  been  just  such  as  they  would,  pro- 
bably, have  been,  upon  a  supposition  of  the  truth  of  them, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  accounted  for  from  any  other  adequate 
cause: — 16.  If  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledo-e  all  these 
miraculous  matters  of  fact,  must  unavoidably  fill  into  a  great 
number  of  self-evident  contradictions,  as,  for  instance,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  u'isoit  among  men  are  the  most  fiMlinh,  and  the 
most  constant  the  most  deceitful : — 17.  If  all  these  matters  of 
fact  are  so  strictly  united  to  one  another,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  admit  the  one  without  acknowledging  the  other  also  ;  aiid  so 
inseparably  interwoven  with  some  other  indisputable  matters 
of  fact,  that  they  cannot  be  called  in  question  without  re- 
nouncing our  sense  and  reason  : — 18.  Lastly,  if  we  have  all  the 
proof,  which  the  exactcst  rules  of  the  severest  criticism  can 
require,  to  evince  that  no  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
original  records  and  writings  left  us  by  these  witnesses  in 
any  material  article  of  their  evidence,  since  their  first  publi- 
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cation,  either  thro\igh  accident  or  design  ;  but  that  they  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  in  all  their  genuine  purity,  as  they 

were  left  by  their  authors. In  such  a  situation  of  things, 

where  so  o-reat  a  variety  of  circumstances,  where  indeed  all 
imaginable  circumstances,  mutually  concur  to  confirm, 
strengthen,  and  support  each  other's  evidence,  and  concentre, 
as  it'\vere,  in  attestation  of  the  same  interesting  series  of 
events,  without  a  single  ar^ment  on  the  other  side,  but  the 
mere  extraordinariness  of  flie  lacts, — shall  we  not  be  justly 
accused  of  indulging  in  an  unreasonable  incredulity  in  deny- 
ino- our  assent  to  them  f  And  will  not  such  incredulity  be 
as°dangerous  as  it  is  ridiculous  ■?  If  facts  attested  in  so  clear, 
decisive,  and  unexceptionable  a  manner,  and  delivered  down 
to  posterity  with  so  many  conspiring  signs  and  monuments 
of  truth,  are,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  believed  ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  united  wisdom  of  mankind  to  point  out  any  evi- 
dence of  historical  events,  which  will  justify  a  wise  and  cau- 
tious man  for  giving  credit  to  them, — and,  consequently, 
with  regard  to  past  ages,  all  will  be  clouds  and  thicK  dark- 
ness to  us  ;  all  will  be  hesitation  and  scepticism  :  nor  will 
any  thing  be  credible,  which  comes  not  confirmed  to  us  by 
the  report  of  our  own  senses  and  experience.  In  short,  where 
there  is  the  strongest  assurance  of  the  existence  of  any  par- 
ticular series  of  past  facts,  which  we  are  capable  of  acquir- 
ing, according  to  the  present  frame  of  our  nature,  and  the 
state  of  things  in  the  world,  to  reject  these  facts  after  all,  and 
to  pretend  toexcuse  ourselves  from  not  believing  them,  upon 
the  bare  suspicion  of  a  possibility  that  they  may  be  false,  is 
a  most  absurd  contradiction  to  the  principles  of  common 
sense,  and  to  the  universal  practice  of  mankind.' 

XI.  A  Comparison  of  the  Scripture  Miracles  with  pre- 
tended Pagan  and  Popish  Miracles. 

Notwithstanding  the  mass  of  evidence  above  adduced,  the 
opposers  of  revelation  have  endeavoured  to  weaken  its  force, 
or,  rather,  to  set  it  aside  altogether,  by  insinuating  that  there 
are  particular  accounts  of  miraculous  facts,  which  are  as  well 
authenticated  as  those  related  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the 
latter  are  to  be  rejected  as  false  and  incredible.  But  coun- 
terfeited miracles  are  no  proof  that  there  never  were  real  mi- 
racles ;  and  the  more  these  pretended  miracles  are  investi- 
fated,  the  more  defective  is  the  evidence  adduced  for  them, 
'or, 

1.  In  ihejirst  place,  the  scene  of  most  of  them  is  laid  in  dis- 
tant countries  and  remote  ages ;  whereas  the  miracles,  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  were  wrought  in  an  age  and  period  whose 
history  is  well  known,  and  as  fully  ascertained  as  the  history  of 
the  last  century. 

2.  Secondly,  the  move  ancient  heathen  miracles  are  ac- 
knowledged, by  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  to  have  been 
performed  in  ages  of  gross  ignorance,  when  the  common  people 
were  very  liable  to  he  deceived.  They  were  solitary  exertions 
of  power,  rarely  attempted,  which  could  not  be  subjected  to  the 
test  of  a  rigorous  scrutiny,  beilag  in  almost  every  instance  wrought 
in  secret  recesses  of  the  temples,  generally  in  the  night-time,  and 
before  only  one  or  two  persons  who  had  come  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  a  miracle,  and  so  might  easily  be  imposed  upon; 
or  who,  being  the  accomplices  of  the  priests  in  their  frauds,  were 
hired  to  announce  that  a  miracle  had  taken  place.  Whereas 
the  miracles  related  in  the  Scriptures  were  wrought  before  multi- 
tudes, who  had  every  possible  opportunity  of  investigating  them, 
and  most  of  whom  were  adversaries  to  the  persons  by  whom  the 
miracles  were  wrought. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  heathen  priests,  being  mostly  persons  of  high 
rank,  were  regarded  with  the  utmost  veneration  by  the  common 
people,  who  would  eagerly  and  implicitly  receive  every  account 
of  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  by  them.  In  like  manner,  such 
miracles,  as  their  sovereigns  and  legislators  pretended  to  perform, 
were  readily  and  implicitly  reccivecl  by  the  multitude ;  and  even 
persons  of  better  understanding,  from  fear  or  flattery,  might 
ailect  to  believe  them.  This  circumstance  completely'discredits 
the  two  miracles  said  to  be  performed  by  Vespasian  at  Alexan- 
dria, during  his  contest  for  the  empire,  and  which  are  examined 
in  a  subsequent  page.  In  short,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the 
heathen  miracles  underwent  any  proper  examination ;  while 
those  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  had  no  lustre  of  birth  or 
dignity  to  dazzle  or  procure  the  veneration  of  the  multitude, 
were  subjected  to  the  strictest  possible  examination  of  their  ad- 
versaries, who  in  no  one  instance  could  gainsay  or  deny  them. 

4.  Fourthly,  the  heathen  miracles  were  performed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  established  religion,  and  were  all  engrafted  upon  the 


1  Abbadie,  Trait6  de  la  Verity  de  la  Religion  Chrfiticnne,  tome  ii. 
147—119.    Squire's  Indifference  for  Religion  inexcusable,  sect,  48. 
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superstitious  notions  and  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  who  wert, 
therefore,  disposed  to  receive  them :  hence,  they  gained  an  easy 
reception  amongst  them.  But  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible 
were  opposed  to  all  the  then  estabhshed  religions  in  the  world  j 
and  those  wrought  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  actually  overthrew 
the  religious  establishments  of  all  countries.  So  that,  if  they 
forced  themselves  on  the  belief  of  mankind,  it  was  merely  by  the 
power  of  the  irresistible  evidence  with  which  they  were  accom- 
panied. 

5.  In  the  ^fifih  place,  the  heathen  miracles  are  vouched  to  U3 
by  no  such  testimony  as  can  induce  a  prudent  man  to  give  them 
any  credit.  They  are  not  reported  by  any  eye-witnesses  of  them, 
nor  by  any  persons  on  whom  they  were  wrought.  Those  who'  ' 
relate  them  do  not  even  pretend  to  have  received  them  from  eye-  ) 
witnesses :  we  know  them  only  by  a  number  of  vague  reports, 
the  original  of  which  no  one  can  exactly  trace.  Thus,  the  mi- 
racles ascribed  to  Pythagoras  were  not  reported  until  several  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death,  and  those  of  Apollonius  one  hundred 
years  after  his  death.  If,  indeed,  any  of  the  heathen  miracles, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  had  any  witnesses,  none  of  them 
travelled  from  country  to  country  ;  none  of  them  published  these 
miracles  under  persecution ;  none  of  them  sealed  their  testimony 
concerning  them  with  their  blood.  In  all  these  respects,  the 
evidence  attending  the  Christian  miracles  has  infinitely  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  proofs  by  which  the  heathen  wonders  are  sup- 
ported. The  miracles  of  Christ  are  vouched  to  posterity  by  the 
testimony  of  many  eye-witnesses,  who  preached  in  every  country 
immediately  after  they  were  wrought;  who  all  concurred  in  the 
same  reports  ;  and  who  had  no  temptations  from  interest  to  forge 
such  stories,  but  rather  innumerable  temptations  to  the  contrary, 
because,  by  preaching  the  history  of  their  master,  they  every 
where  exposed  themselves  to  the  severest  persecution,  and  often 
to  death  itself.  Further,  these  witnesses  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
rendered  their  testimony  credible,  by  performing  similar  miracles, 
so  that  when  mankind  saw  what  things  they  accomplished,  they 
could  entertain  no  doubt  concerning  the  other.  These  miracles 
were  also  recorded  by  four  historians,  whose  memoirs  not  only 
agree  in  the  accounts  they  give  of  Christ's  miracles,  but  are  also 
confirmed  by  the  reports  given  of  them  by  numerous  other  eye- 
witnesses, in  their  discourses  to  the  Gentiles,  among  whom  they 
travelled  and  preached. 

6.  Lastly,  the  more  ancient  heathen  miracles  were  nowhere 
credited  by  the  intelligent  and  judicious;  and  the  belief  of  them 
among  the  vulgar,  produced  no  efl'ects  by  which  the  certain  per- 
suasion entertained  by  mankind  concerning  them  could  be  de- 
monstrated. They  were  wrought  to  confirm  no  doctrine,  or  else 
to  establish  idolatry,  and  consequently  could  not  be  done  by  di- 
vine power.  On  the  contrary,  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and 
eye-witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles  was  embraced  by  thou- 
sands in  every  country,  among  whom  were  many  persons  distin- 
guished by  their  birth,  their  learning,  and  their  good  sense ;  and 
all  of  whom  forsook  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  embraced  the  Christian  profession ;  though  such  con- 
duct exposed  them  to  the  severest  persecutions  and  suflerings, 
and  even  to  loss  of  life. 

The  preceding  facts  and  reasoning  equally  destroy  the 
credit  ot  the  lying  wonders,'^  which  have  been  appealed  to  in 
behalf  of  Christianity  itself.  They  were  all  performed  in 
support  of  the  faith  established,  and,  what  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, they  happened  for  the  mod  part  in  the  night-time,  at  the 
sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  or  in  deserts,  or  in  the  recesses 
of  churches,  and  before  no  witnesses.  Or,  if  a  single  witness 
or  two  were  admitted,  they  were  generally  friends  to  the 
cause,  on  account  of  which  the  miracle  was  to  be  exhibited  ; 
and  therefore  they  were  in  a  disposition  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  every  cunning  pretender.  Further,  as  these  miracles  were 
performed  in  support  of  a  religion  already  believed  by  the 
multitude  to  be  divine,  the  reports  of  wonders,  said  to  be 
wrought  in  its  behalf,  would  have  been  eagerly  credited  with- 
out examination.  Or,  if  any  one,  more  judicious  than  the 
rest,  entertained  any  doubts  concerning  them,  he  mightv  re- 
frain from  publishing  his  scruples,  out  of  respect  to  the  cause 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  On  this  account  they  suffered 
the  reports  of  such  things  to  pass  uncontradicted :  or,  per- 
haps, out  of  a  mistaken  zeal,  they  joined  the  multitude  in 
spreading  reports  of  matters,  from  which  so  much  credit  re- 
dounded to  the  whole  body.^.    Such  is  the  evidence  of  the 

a  2Thess.  ii.  9.  Tep:<Ta  ^l/euyou; ;  which  words,  Grotius  rightly  observes, 
do  not  niean/«/se  miracles,  but  miracles  which  e.stabh.sh  false  doctrines. 

3  The  antagonists  of  Cliristianity  have  triumphantly  demanded,  at  tchat 
time  miracles  ceased  to  be  performed  1  And,  why  are  they  not  now 
wrought  1  These  questions  admit  of  easy  and  satisfactory  answers.  The 
miiacles  may  be  said  to  cease,  with  respect  to  our  belief,  when  we  can  no 
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false  iniraclcs  mentioned  by  some  of  the  ancient  (/iirislians. 
Tiiey  can  lay  claim  to  none  of  tli(!  proufs  by  vvliicli  tlie  mira- 
cles of  Jesus  aail  iiis  apostles  are  establisiied ;  ami  the  mira- 
cles said  to  have  taken  place  in  modern  times  are,  if  possible, 
still  more  d(!Stiliile  of  evidence.'  Besides  all  tiie  marks  of 
evidence  at)ov(!  m(;utioiied,  l)y  wiiich  the  ancient  frauds  are 
confuted,  they  have  stains  ijeeuliar  to  tlicmselves,  by  which 
their  credibility  is  utterly  destroyed.''' 

Let  us  now  apply  the  preceding  tests  to  the  principal 
miracles  ascribed  to  i)airans  and  to  the  Romish  church, 
which  have  bemi  brought  forward  by  the  opposers  of  revela- 
tion, with  the  insidious  but  fruitless  design  of  invalidating 
the  credibility  of  tin;  CJospid  miracles.  The  chief  pretenders 
to  mirack^s  among  the  ancient  heathens  were  Aristeas,  Py- 
thagoras, Alexander  of  PontiLs,  Vespasian,  and  Apollonius 
Tyauct'us :  and  if  wi;  examine  the  miracles  ascribed  to  them, 
we  shall  find  tiiat  they  were  either  trillintr  or  absurd,  and 
were  wrought  not  to  jjromote  the  iionour  of  God  and  the  good 
of  mankind;  and  that  these  miracles  were  neither  designed 
to  confirm  any  useful  doctrine,  nor  to  niform  mankind  trom 
superstition  and  vice,  but  to  gain  reputation  with  the  vulgar, 
and  to  strike  men  with  astonishment. 

[i.]  Herodotus  relates,  that  he  heard  a  story  told  at  Pro- 
connesus,  that  Aristoas  died  there,  but  that  his  body  could 
not  be  found  for  seven  years ;  that,  afterwards,  he  appeared 

longer  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  continuation.  That  miraculous 
povviTs  were  exei'riseil  alter  the  death  of  the  apostles,  on  certaiu  occasions, 
IS  a  fact  siipported  hy  the  uiianhnous  and  successive  testimony  of  the  fa- 
thers down  to  the  reign  of  the  emi)eior  Julian.  In  the  apostolical  age  mira- 
cles were  Irequent;  Id  the  succeeding  century  their  number  decreased, 
but  slill  we  have  satisfactory  evidence,  In  the  appeals  uiade  to  tiiem  hy  tiie 
Christian  .ipolofiisls,  tliat  tliey  icere  actually  perlormi'd.  (See  particularly 
Tertuliiaii's  Apologia,  c.  2i.,  and  the  Octavius  of  Minutius  Felix,  c.  27.,  and 
also  llie  r(-lereuces  In  Mr.  Kelt's  Hampton  Lectures,  p.  iv.of  the  Notes  and 
Autliorllies.)  in  the  third  century  only  a  few  traces  remained  of  superna- 
tural interposition  ;  and  alter  that  time  we  have  no  autlienlic  testimony  for 
the  working  of  miracles,  with  the  exception  of  the  miraculous  frustration 
of  the  emperor  Julian's  mad  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jeru-salcni, 
which  Is  so  clearly  attested  by  heathen  adversaries  as  well  as  by  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  that  the  sceptical  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
lloinan  tniiiire  (though  he  attempts  to  Invalidate  some  of  its  proofs,  and  in- 
sinuates a  want  of  impartial  aulliorilies)  is  cuinjidlcd  not  only  to  acknow- 
lediie  the  general  fact,  but  also  many  of  the  particular  circumstances  by 
which  It  was  accompanied  and  distinguished.  In  reply  to  the  question — 
Why  are  not  miracles  tiow  wrought  1 — we  remark  that,  the  design  of  mi- 
racles being  to  confirm  and  authorize  the  Christian  religion,  there  Is  no 
longer  any  occasion  for  them,  now  that  it  is  established  in  the  world,  and 
is  dally  extending  Its  triumphs  In  the  heathen  lands  by  the  divine  blessing 
on  the  preached  gospel.  Besides,  if  they  were  continued,  they  would  be 
of  no  use,  because  their  force  and  Intluence  would  be  lost  by  the  freipien- 
cy  of  tliem;  for,  miracles  being  a  sensible  suspension  orcontrolment  of — 
or  deviation  from — the  established  course  or  laws  of  nature.  If  they  were 
repeated  on  every  ocrasion,  all  distinctions  of  natural  and  supernatural 
woulil  vanisli,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  say,  which  were  the  onlinary 
and  which  the  extraordinary  works  of  Providence.  Moreover,  it  is  probable 
that,  if  they  were  continui'd,  they  would  be  of  no  use,  because  those  per- 
sons who  refuse  to  be  convinced  by  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  would  not  be  convinced  by  any  new  ones:  for  It  is  not  from 
want  of  evidence,  but  from  want  of  sincerity,  and  out  of  passion  and  preju- 
dice, that  any  man  rejects  the  miracles  related  In  the  Scriptures  ;  and  the 
same  want  of  sincerity,  the  same  passions  and  prejudices,  would  make  him 
resist  any  proof,  any  miracle  whatever.  Lastly,  a  perpetual  power  of  work- 
ini;  of  unracles  would  In  ail  ages  give  occasion  to  continual  impostures, 
Willie  It  would  rescind  and  reverse  all  the  settled  laws  and  constitutions  of 
Providence.  Frequent  miracles  would  be  thought  to  proceed  more  from 
some  defect  in  nature  than  from  the  particular  interposition  of  the  Deity  ; 
and  men  would  become  athilsis  by  meansof  them,  rather  than  Christians. 
The  topics  here  briefly  noticed  are  more  fully  discussed  by  Bp.  Newton, 
Works,  vol.  vl.  pp.  193— 2ns.,  and  by  Dr.  Jenkin  in  his  Reasonableness  of 
the  Christian  Kellglon,  vol.  II.  pp.  4S1 — 494. 

'  The  most  distinguished  miracles,  which  are  credited  by  the  chuirh 
of  Home,  arc  those  attributed  to  Ignatius  I.,oyola,  the  founder  of  the  order 
of  Jt  suits,  and  to  Francis  Xavler,  one  of  his  earliest  associates,  wlio  was 
surnamed  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  Neither  of  these  men,  during. their 
hve.-J,  claimed  the  power  of  working  miracles.  Xavler,  Indeed,  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  his  friends  during  his  mission,  not  only  made  no  mention 
of  nilraclrs,  but  expressly  disclaimed  all  supernatural  assistance.  Ribade- 
lieira  a  Jesuit  and  contemporary  with  Loyola,  in  the  earliest  account  of  his 
life,  conl'essed  that  Loyola  had  not  wrought  any  miracles,  and  anticipated 
the  objections  which  niiuht  be  urged  from  this  circumstance  against  his 
claims  to  saintship ;  but  fifteen  years  afterwards,  when  Loyola's  canoniza- 
tion was  In  agitation,  he  retracted  this  ackno\\iedgment,  and  mentioned  a 
variety  of  miracles  which  he  soid  had  been  wrought  by  him.  The  insin- 
cerity and  fraud  of  this  statement  are  severely  e.vposed  by  Bayle,  in  his 
Uicii  /  ary,  art.  Lnyida,  note  (N.)  The  earliest  life  of  Xavler  was  not  pub- 
lisht  Juntllabout/or^y  years  a/i!er  his  death;  and  It  is  to  be  observed,  that, 
of  the  numerous  miracles  which  are  ascribed  to  liim,  the  scene  of  action 
is  laid  at  a  great  distance  from  the  country  where  they  were  first  reported  ; 
beln?  sii/ipused  to  have  been  i)erformcd  In  China  and  Japan,  but  reported 
and  belir;ved  only  In  Europe,  where  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  pro- 
posed (beiii^  unavoidably  deprived  of  all  opportunities  of  examining  them 
and  ascrtairting  the  truih)  were  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  those  whose 
private  'sleresls  were  connected  with  the  propagation  of  an  Imposture.  On 
the  miracles  ascribed  to  Lovola  and  Xavler,  see  Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion, 
pp.  61— 7S.  In  the  Christian  Ob.serverfor  1817  (vol.  xvl.  pp.  782—790.),  there 
are  some  excellent  strictures  on  a  popish  miracle,  pretended  to  have  been 
wnnisht  on  one  Winifred  White  at  St.  Winifred's  Well.  And  in  the  British 
Critic  for  18j;i  (vol.  xix.  N.  S.  pp.  43—57.),  the  reader  will  find  some  acute 
remarks  on  a  pretended  miracle,  said  to  have  been  wrought  on  ar^  English 
nun,-  near  Chelmsford,  In  Essex,  by  Prince  Alexander  Hohenlohe,  residing 
at  Bamberg,  in  Germany. 

»  Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  pp.  361—373. 


and  made  verses,  and  then  disappeared  :  and  that  tlirec  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  after  tliis  he  was  seen  at  Melapr)ntiim, 
where  he  enacted  an  altar  to  Apollo,  and  a  statue  for  himself 
close  by  it,  Udliiig  them  that  he  had  once  been  the  crow 
which  accomiianitid  Apollo  into  Italy  ;  after  which  he  vanish- 
ed ajrain.  'I  lie  pretended  resurrection  of  this  man  was  com- 
pared by  Celsus  with  that  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  how  absurd 
IS  it  to  compare  a  story,  which  has  every  mark  of  fiction, 
with  the  accounts  of  Christ's  resurrection!  For,  in  the  first 
place,  Herodotus,  who  Jimt  mentions  it,  did  not  write  till 
four  hundred  and  ten  years  after  it;  secondly,  he  gives  it 
only  oil  hearsay ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  an  idle  tale,  to  which  no 
man  of  sense  can  give  tlie  least  credit;  it  being  impossible 
that  any  Metapontme,  then  living,  could  know  a  man  who 
had  been  d(;ad  nearly  Jour  ceiilurien  before.' 

[ii.]  Occurreiic(;s  equally  extravagant  as  these  are  related 
of  Pythagoras,  as  that  he  foretold  to  some  fishermen  the 
exact  number  of  fish  which  they  had  caught,  and  having  paid 
them  for  them,  commanded  the  men  to  return  them  anve  to 
tlie  sea:''  that  he  detained  the  savage  Uaunian  bear,  and  hav- 
ing fed  it  with  maize  and  acorns,  compelled  it  by  an  oath  no 
longer  to  touch  any  living  thing;  that  by  whispering  in  the 
ear  of  an  ox  which  was  eating  green  beans  at  'i'arenlum,  lie 
not  only  caused  the  beast  to  retrain  from  them,  but  that  the 
latter  never  after  tasted  them  ;*  and  that  he  showed  to  the 
Scythian  philosopher,  Abaris,  his  golden  thigh,  telling  him 
he  had  come  down  froin  heaven,  and  assumed  a  human  form, 
for  the  purpose  of  remedying  and  benefiting  the  condition  of 
mankind.'*  Similar  extraordinary  things  are  related  of  Py- 
thagoras by  his  biographer  Porphyry;  "who,  as  well  as  lam- 
bliclius,  alfirms,  that  he  communicatetl  the  power  of  working 
miracles  to  others.  On  these  assertions  we  remark,  1.  That 
Porphyry  and  lamblichus  (who  compiled  their  lives  of  the 
pliiloso])her  only  homething  imn-e  than  eight  hundred  years 
AFTER  his  death)  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  miracles  of  the 
Cospel  were  known  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  and  were 
every  where  appealed  to  as  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ; — 2.  That  those  authors  themselves  wrote  in  the  con- 
tr()versy  between  the  Gentiles  and  Christians ; — .3.  That  their 
principal  design  in  publishing  their  memoirs  of  Pythagoras 
was  to  discredit  the  Christian  miracles,  by  placing  miracles, 
equal  or  greater,  as  they  imagined,  in  opposition  to  them.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  excite  astonishment  if,  while  they  had  this 
end  in  view,  they  made  the  competition  as  close  as  they 
could,  and  endeavoured  to  give  the  preference  to  their  hero  ; — 
4.  Lastly,  the  power  of  working  miracles,  pretended  to  be 
imparted  by  Pythagoras,  consisted  only  in  the  secrets  of 
magic  and  incantation. 

&iii.]  In  order  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  cunning  and  im- 
^  ence  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  barbarians,  Mr.  Hume 
introduces  the  story  of  Alexander  of  Pontus,  an  interpreter 
of  vEsculapius  and  a  fortune-teller,  and  compares  this  juggler 
to  the  apostle  Paul.  Alexander,  however,  first  practisim  his 
impositions,  not  among  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  but 
amon^  the  rude  and  ignorant  Paphlagonians ;  w-hile  Paul 
preached  at  Corinth,  at  Rome,  and  at  Athens,  before  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  even  before  the  Areopagus,  the 
most  venerable  judicature  in  Greece.  Further,  Alexander 
founded  his  impositions  on  the  established  superstitions; 
while  the  apostle,  by  propagating  a  new  religion,  encoun- 
tered the  prejudices  and  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  heathens, 
Alexander  enriched  himself,  while  the  apostle  (it  is  well 
know^n)  laboured  with  his  hands  for  his  own  support.  Last- 
ly, Paul  wrought  his  miracles,  and  preached  Christ  crucified^ 
before  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  yery  many  of  whom  were 
men  of  learning ;  while  the  Pontian  juggler  exhibited  his 
wonders  only  before  those  who  were  thorough  believers  in 
the  popular  system  :  and  his  nocturnal  mysteries  were  al- 
ways introduced  with  an  avaunt  to  atheists,  Christians,  and 
Epicureans ;  none  of  whom  could  have  been  present  at  them 
without  exposing  themselves  to  certain  danger.^ 

[iv.]  But  the  principal  instance  noticed  by  Mr.  Hume  and 
liis  copyists,  and  whicn  he  affirms  to  be  the  best  attested  in 
all  profane  history,  is  that  of  the  miracle  said  to  have  been 
pertormed  by  the  emperor  Vespasian  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
m  curing  a  blind  man  by  means  of  his  spittle,  and  a  man 
who  was  lame  in  his  hand  by  the  touch  of  his  foot.  The 
transaction  is  thus  related  b"  Tacitus : — "  One  of  the  com- 

3  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  cc.  14, 15.  vol.  i.  pp.  254,  !B5.  edit.  Oxon.  Bp.  Leng,  at 
the  Boyle  Lectures,  vol.  III.  p.  13S.  foho  edit. 

«  lamblichus's  Life  of  Pythagoras,  translated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  chap.  viii. 
p.  23. 

»  Ibid.  chap.  xiii.  pp.  40, 41.  «  Ibid.  chap.  xix.  pp.  67,  68. 

1  Campbell  ou  the  Aliracles,  part  ii.  sect.  4.  pp.  i53i— 161. 
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mon  people  of  Alexandria,  known  to  be  diseased  in  his  eyes, 
by  the  admonition  of  the  god  Serapis,  whom  tliat  super- 
stitious nation  worship  above  all  other  gods,  prostrated  him- 
self before  the  emperor,  earnestly  imploring  from  him  a 
remedy  for  his  blindness,  and  entreating,  that  he  would  deign 
to  anomt  with  his  spittle  his  cheeics  and  the  balls  of  his  eyes. 
Another,  diseased  in  his  hand,  requested,  by  the  admonition 
of  the  same  ^od,  that  he  might  be  touched  by  the  foot  of  the 
emperor.  Vespasian  at  first  derided  and  despised  their  ap- 
plication ;  afterwards,  when  they  continued  to  urge  their  pe- 
titions, he  sometimes  appeared  to  dread  the  imputation  of 
vanit}^ ;  and  at  other  times,  by  the  earnest  supplication  of  the 
patients,  and  the  persuasion  of  his  flatterers,  to  be  induced  to 
hope  for  success.  At  length  he  commanded  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  by  the  physicians,  whether  such  a  blindness  and  de- 
bility were  vincible  by  human  aid.  The  report  of  the  phy- 
sicians contained  various  points ;  that  in  the  one,  the  power 
of  vision  was  not  destroyed,  but  would  return,  if  the  obsta- 
cles were  removed ;  that  in  the  other,  the  diseased  joints 
inight  be  restored,  if  a  healing  power  were  applied ;  that  it 
was  perhaps  agreeable  to  the  gods  to  do  this ;  that  the  em- 
peror was  elected  by  divine  assistance ;  lastly,  that  the  credit 
of  the  success  would  be  the  emperor's,  the  ridicule  of  the 
disappointment  would  fall  upon  the  patients.  Vespasian, 
believing  that  every  thing  was  in  the  power  of  his  fortune, 
and  that  nothing  was  any  longer  incredible,  whilst  the  multi- 
tude which  stood  by  eagerly  expected  the  event,  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  joy,  executed  what  he  was  desired 
to  do.  Immediately  the  hand  was  restored  to  its  use,  and 
light  returned  to  the  blind  man.  They,  who  were  present, 
relate  both  these  cures,  even  at  this  time,  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  lying."' 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  historian,  and  how  little  the  mira- 
cles related  by  him  are  entitled  to  credibility  will  easily  appear 
from  the  following  considerations  : — 1.  Supposing  the  fact  of 
this  application  to  Vespasian  to  have  really  taken  place  as 
Tacitus  relates,  the  design  of  them,  was  both  political  and  inte- 
rested :  it  was  to  give  weight  to  the  authority  of  Vespasian,then 
recently  elevated  to  the  throne  of  imperial  Rome  l)y  the  great 
men  and  the  army,  and  to  induce  the  belief  that  his  elevation 
was  approved  by  the  gods.  Not  so  the  miracles  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  which  alike  exposed  their  property  and 
their  persons  to  ruin.  2.  Tacitus  did  not  write  from  ocular 
inspection  and  personal  examination  of  the  men ;  but  tiventy- 
seveii  years  uflerwurds,  wrote  from  hearsay  at  Rome,  an  ac- 
count of  transactions  which  had  taken  place  at  Alexandria, 
in  I]o-ypt:  on  the  contrary,  the  narratives  of  the  Christian 
miracles  were  published  in  the  very  countries,  and  almost 
immediately  after  the  time,  when  the  miracles  had  actually 
been  wrought,  and  when  many  persons  were  living  who  had 
witnessed  them.  3.  Though  Tacitus  mentions  the  miracles 
of  Vespasian,  he  does  not  say  that  he  saw  them,  or  even  be- 
lieved that  they  were  performed ;  nay,  he  very  plainly  insinu- 
ales  that  he  did  not  believe  them  to  be  real.  4.  The  diseases 
were  not  absolutely  incurable :  this  is  manifest  from  the 
declarations  of  the  physicians,  who  told  Vespasian  that  the 
sight  of  the  blind  man  was  not  extinct,  and  that  the  lame 
man's  ioinis  might  recover  their  sti'ength;  and  between 
whom,  the  emperor,  and  the  patients,  the  whole  seems  to 
have  been  concerted.  But  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ 
were  performed  on  diseases  and  other  cases  which  no  human 
skill  could  relieve.  5.  Lastly,  consider  the  witnesses.  The 
miracles  of  Vespasian  were  not  (like  the  Christian  miracles) 
performed  in  the  presence  of  acute  and  inveterate  adversaries, 
who  scrutinized  them  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  yielded  a 
reluctant  acknowledgment  of  their  reality  ;  but  the  witnesses 
,  of  them  were  the  followers  and  flatterers  of  Vespasian, 
and  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Alexandrians,  who  were 
wholly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Serapis,  and  to  his  interest, 
[^v.]  The  last  instance  of  pagan  miracles  which  we  shall 
notice  is  that  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, who  was  born  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  ajra  ; 
but  whose  life  was  not  written  till  more  than  a  century  after 
his  death  by  Philostratus,  who  received  Ms  information  part- 
\y  from  report,  and  partly  from  the  commentaries  of  Damis, 
the  companion  of  ApoUonius.  In  this  work,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  monstrous,  ridiculous,  and  silly  wonders,  Philostratus 
has  related  many  things  which  resemble  the  miracles  of 
Jesus,  as  th-at  ApoUonius  cured  diseases,  expelled  demons, 
gave  sight  to  the  blind,  raised  the  dead,  and  foretold  nume- 
rous remarkable  events.  The  book  of  Philostratus  was  com- 

»  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  81.  The  same  is  also  related  by  Suetonius  in 
Vespasian,  o.  8.  who  says  tlie  man  was  lame  in  Ids  legs, — not  in  his  fiand, 
as  Tacilus  says. 


piled  at  the  request  of  the  empress  Julia  Domna,  who  hated 
the  Christians  :  the  remarks,  therefore,  which  have  already 
been  made  on  the  biographers  of  Pythagoras  may  be  applied 
to  him.2  To  which  we  may  add,  that  ApoUonius  was  ridi- 
culed as  an  impostor  by  the  heathen  philosopher  Lucian, 
who  wrote  twenty  years  before  Philostratus,  and  that  no  use 
was  made  of  his  pretended  miracles  for  the  disparagement  of 
Christianity  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century : 
when  Hierocles,  governor  of  Bithynia,  a  man  of  learning, 
and  a  principal  instigator  of  the  persecution  under  Dioclesian, 
conceived  the  design  of  showing  the  futility  of  the  miracles 
of  Christ  as  proofs  of  a  divine  mission,  by  opposing  to  them 
other  performances  equally  bej'ond  the  reach  of  human 
powers,  and,  as  he  wished  it  to  be  believed,  equally  well 
authenticated.  Hierocles,  however,  did  not  attempt  either  to 
call  in  question  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  to  deny  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  Jesus 
Christ;  and  his  work,  which  was  founded  on  the  narrative  of 
Philostratus,  was  answered  at  the  time  by  Eusebius,  in  a 
tract  that  is  still  extant. 

[vi.]  .  The  next  instance  produced  by  Mr.  Hume  is  the 
miracle  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  at  Saragossa,  and 
mentioned  by  the  cardinal  De  Retz.  His  words,  literally 
translated,  are, — "  In  that  church  they  showed  me  a  man, 
whose  business  it  was  to  light  the  lamps,  of  which  they  have 
a  prodigious  number,  telling  me,  that  he  had  been  seen  seven 
years  at  the  gate  with  one  leg  only.  I  saw  him  there  with 
two."3  From  this  relation  it  is  evident  that  the  cardinal  did 
not  attach  any  credit  to  the  story  :  he  did  not  examine  the 
man  himself  concerning  the  fact.  This  miracle  indeed  was 
vouched  by  all  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany in  town  were  appealed  to  for  a  confirmation  of  it,  whom 
the  cardinal  found,  by  their  zealous  devotion,  to  be  thorough 
believers  of  the  miracle.  But  though  those  ecclesiastics  ap- 
pealed to  the  company  in  the  town,  it  is  clear  from  De  Retz  s 
own  account  that  he  did  not  ask  any  man  a  single  question 
on  the  subject.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  a  story, 
managed  by  the  priests  and  backed  by  their  authority,  would 
obtain  credit  with  the  ignorant  populace;  especially  in  a 
country  where  the  inquisition  was  then  in  full  power, — 
where  the 'superstitions  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  were  all  combined  to  support 
the  credit  of  such  miracles, — and  where  it  would  not  only 
have  been  extremely  dangerous  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  into 
them,  but  even  the  expressing  of  the  least  doubt  conceniing 
them  might  have  exposed  the  inquirer  to  the  most  terrible  of 
all  evils  and  suflTerings.^ 

[vii.]  The  last  example  of  pretended  miracles  to  be  ad- 
duced is,  those  reported  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Abbe  de  Pans,  and  in  which  both  Mx.  Hume  and  his 
copyists  in  later  times  have  exulted,  as  if  they  were  alone 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  miraculous  facts  record- 
ed in  the  New  Testament.  The  circumstances  of  these 
pretended  miracles  are  as  follows  : — 

While  controversies  ran  high  in  France  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Jansenists,*  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Abbe  de  Paris,  an  opulent  and  zealous  Jansenist, 
gave  the  whole  of  his  incomfe  to  the  poor ;  and,  clothing 
himself  in  rags,  lay  on  the  ground,  fed  on  black  bread,  water, 
and  herbs,  and  employed  watchings  and  penances  to  macerate 
his  body.  On  his  death,  in  May,  1727,  his  party  canonized 
him,  and  pretended  that  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb ; 
whither  thousands  flocked  and  practised  grimaces  and  con- 
vulsions in  so  disorderly  and  ridiculous  a  manner,  that  the, 
government  of  France  was  at  length  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  delusion,  by  ordering  the  church-yard,  in  wiich  he  was 
interred,  to  be  walled  up  In  January,  1732.  Accounts  of  the 
cures  said  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  Abba's  tomb  were 
collected  and  published  by  M.  de  Montgeron,  a  counsellor  of 
the  parliament  at  Paris,  in  three  quarto  volumes ;  which  were 
critically  examined,  and  the  delusions  were  exposed  as  soon 
as  they  appeared.  On  these  pretended  miracles  (which  were 
paralleled  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ!)  we  may  remark, 
1 .  That  they  were  extolled  as  real  before  they  were  subjected 
to  examination;    and  that  when  investigated  at  first,  they 

•»  Campbell  on  Miracles,  pp.  161—169.  Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion,  pp.  49— 
60.  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  i.  pp.  351— 355.  In  the  Encyclopajdia  Metro- 
pohtana,  vol.  x.  pp.  619^644.,  there  is  an  able  article  on  the  character  and 
pretended  miracles  of  ApoUonius  Tyan<eus,  in  the  course  of  which -the 
suljjoct  of  miracles  is  discussed  at  considerable  length. 

3  Memoires  du  Cardinal  de  Retz.     Livre  iv.  I'an  1654. 

*  Campbell  on  the  Miracles,  pp.  170—181. 

'  These  were  a  sect  of  Romanists,  in  France,  who  adopted  the  opinions 
of  Jansenius  concerning  grace  and  predestination,  which  were  opposed  by 
the  Jesuits. 
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jrere  tried  bpforo  persons  who  worft  predisposed  to  favour 
tlie  .Tanseiiists  or  appellants: — -2.  Moiiljreron,  who  collected 
the  cures  said  to  he  wrouojit  at  the  toiid),  produced  vouchers 
for  only  ciirht  or  nine  :  while  some  continued  there  for  days 
and  even  months,  without  recoiviiitf  any  betieht :— -3.  '1 'he, 
nuiid)er  reported  to  he  cured  was  JMit  small ;  nor  is  tli(»re 
any  proof  that  this  small  uund)er  was  cured  hy  tlu!  ])se»ido- 
saint's  intercession.  Thc^  im])ost\ire  of  those  j)reten(Ieil  niira- 
cles  was  detected  hy  the  archhisliop  of  l*ans  in  one  sinjrle 
instance;  and  tlu!  archbishop  of  Sens  and  others,  in  inore 
than  tvviMity  instances,  discovered  th(!  artifict;  by  which  it 
was  sup])orted  : — '1.  'I'he  patients  were  so  affected  by  their 
devotion,  the  place,  and  the  symiJathy  of  tlu'  niullitu(le,  that 
many  were  thrown  into  convulsions,  which  in  certain  circum- 
stances miiihl  produce  a  removal  of  disorders  occasioned  by 
obstruction  : — 5.  Ail  wiio  implored  the  aid  of  the  Abbe  were 
not  cured  ;  while  ('hrist  and  the  apostles  never  failed  in  any 
case,  and  were  never  convicted  of  imposture  in  a  sintrle  in- 
stance :  and  it  was  objected  at  the  time,  and  never  refuted  by 
his  friends,  that  the  ])rostrations  at  his  tomb  produced  more 
diseases  than  they  cured  : — (>.  (Mirist's  miracles  were  wrouiiht 
in  a  p^rave  and  decent,  in  a  ffreat  hut  simple  manner,  be- 
cominir  one  sent  of  (Jod,  without  any  absurd  or  ridiculous 
ceremonies,  or  superstitious  observances.  But  the  miracles 
of  the  Abbe  de  Paris  were  attended  with  circvunstances  that 
had  all  the  marks  of  superstition,  and  which  seemed  de- 
sijrned  and  fitted  to  strike  the  imajfination.  The  earth  of 
his  tomb  was  often  employed,  or  the  water  from  the  well 
of  his  house.  Nine  days'  devotion  was  constantly  used, 
and  frecpiently  repeated  atraiu  and  ajjain  by  the  same  per- 
sons:— 7.  All  the  cures  recorded  by  Montireron  as  (luly  at- 
tested were  partial  and  trradual,  and  were  such  as  might  have 
been  effected  by  natural  means.  Not  one  of  ihein  was  in- 
i/anfaneous.  The  persons  at  the  Abbe's  tomb  never  attempt- 
ed to  raise  the  dead,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  «dther  the 
blind  or  the  deaf  were  actually  cured  there.  The  notary, 
who  received  affidavits  relative  to  those  miracles,  was  not 
obliged  to  know  the  names  of  the  persons  who  made  them, 
nor  whether  they  gave  in  their  own  or  only  fictitious  names  : — 
8.  The  cures  wrought  at  the  tomb  were  not  independent  of 
second  causes ;  most  of  the  devotees  had  been  using  medi- 
cines before,  and  continued  to  use  them  during  their  applica- 
tions to  the  supposed  saint ;  or  their  distempers  had  anated 
before  they  determined  to  solicit  his  help  : — 9.  Some  of  the 
cures  attested  were  inconip/ete,  and  the  relief  granted  in 
others  was  only  te/iiporari/,-  but  the  cures  wrought  by  (Jhrist 
and  his  apostles  were  complete  and  pcrnitwenf : — 10.  Lastly, 
the  desii^n  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  the  Ahh6  de  Paris  was 
neither  important  nor  was  it  worthy  of  God.  The  miracles 
of  (Christ  and  of  his  apostles,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were 
int'uded  to  prove  the  divine  authority  of  the  most  excellent 
religion  :  those  reported  of  the  Abbe  to  answer  the  pur|)oses 
of  a  party.  The  former  answered  the  end  for  which  they 
were  designed  :  the  latter  raised  a  prejudice  agviinst  Jansen- 
ism, and  divided  its  adherents,  several  of  whom  were  pro- 
voked at  the  frauds  of  their  party,  and  bitterly  reproached 
and  accvised  each  other.  The  moment  the  civil  power  inter- 
fered to  |)ut  an  end  to  the  impostures  they  ceased  ;  but  all 
the  powers  on  earth,  both  civil  and  sacerdotal,  could  not  ar- 
rest the  progn^ss  of  (^Christianity,  or  put  a  stop  to  the  wonder- 
ful works  wrought  in  confirmation  of  it.  To  conclude,  with 
regard  to  the  attestations  given  to  ("hristianity,  all  was  wise, 
consistent,  worthy  of  (lod,  and  suited  to  the  end  for  which  it 
was  designed  ;  but  the  other  is  a  broken  incoherent  scheme, 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  itself,  nor  made  to  consist  with 
the  wisdom  and  harmony  of  the  divine. ])roceedings.  The 
miracles  of  ( 'hrist,  therefore,  are  indisputably  true ;  but 
those  ascribed  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris  are  totally  destitute  of 
reality,  and  arc  utterly  unworthy  of  belief. 
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SKCTION  III. 

ON    PKOPHECV. 

I.  Prophecy  defined. — The  hiffhe.it  ex'idence  that  can  be  given 
of  Divine  Revelation. — II.  Difference  betxveen  the  pretended 
predictions  of  the  heathen  oracles  and  the  prophecies  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures. — III.    On  the  Use  and  Intent  of 

«  Campbell  on  Miracles,  pp.  181—20.3.  Vpmet.  Trait''  do  la  V>-t\\<-  ile  la 
Relig.  Cliret.  lorn.  vl.  pp.  63 — 135,  I.olaiid's  View  of  the  Ppisliral  VVrilers, 
vol.  i.  p;i.  319— ;ri5.  4th  edit.  Bp.  Doiiula.s's  Criterion,  pp.  rj2— SJ-3.  :'in  pp! 
213— 2)0.  lie  has  some  observations  on  the  prelciided  miiacles  of  the 
French  prophets. 


Prophecy. — IV.  On  the  Chain  of  Prophecy. —  Classification 
of  the  Scripture  Prophecies. — Class  \.  Prophecies  relating 
to  the  Jewish  J^'ution  in  particular. — 1.  .ibraham. — 2.  Ish- 
mael. — 3.  Settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan. — 1.  Pre- 
dictions of  J\ loses  relative  to  the  sufferings,  captivities,  ana 
present  state  of  the  Jews. — 5.  Birth  of  Jusiah  foretold,  ana 
his  de.itruction  of  idolatry. — 6.  I.Haiah\i  Prediction  of  the 
utter  si/l)Vfr.sion  of  idolatry  among  the  Jeiv.t. — 7.  Jeremiah  a 
J'rediction  of  '/edekiuh's  captivity  and  death. — 8.  Ezekiel's 
Prediction  of  the  Calamities  of  the  J(-ws,  iiifiicted  by  the 
Chaldieans. — 9.  Dniiiers  Prediction  of  the  Profanation  of 
the  Temple  hy  ..Intiochus  Epiphanes,  Zlfc. — 10.  Iloseas  Pre- 
diction of  the  present  state  of  the  Jews. — Class  II.  Pro- 
phecies relating  to  the  JK'ations  or  Empires  that  were  neigh- 
bouring to  the  Jews. —  1.  Tyre. — 2.  Egypt. — 3.  Ethiopia. — 
4.  jYineveh. — .5.  liahylon. — 6.  The  fonr  great  monarchies. 
— (vLASs  III.  Prophecies  directly  announcing  the  JMessiah  ; 
their  J\''umber,  Variety,  and  J\1innte  Circitmstantialily. — 1. 
I'hat  the  Jifessiuh  was  to  come. — 2.  I'hc  Time. — 3.  The 
Place  of  his  Coming. — 4.  His  Birth  and  ^Tanner  of  lAfe 
and  Doctrine. — 5.  His  Sufferings  and  Death. — 6.  His  Re- 
surrection and  Ascension. — 7.  The  Abolition  of  the  Jewish 
Covenant  by  that  of  the  Gospel. — The  Certainty  with 
which  these  Prophecies  can  only  be  applied  to  Christ. — 
Class  IV.  Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesi/s  Christ  and  his 
Apostles. — 1.  Prophecies  of  Christ  concerning  his  Death 
and  Resurrection,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  De- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple,  and  the  Spread  of 
Christianity. — Refutation  of  objections  drawn  from  its  re- 
jection by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  from  the  existence  ana 
prevalence  of  JMohammedism. — 2.  Prophecies  of  the  Apos- 
tles concerning  the  Conniptions  of  the  Gospel  hy  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  the  Spread  of  Iti  fidelity. — V.  Refutation  of 
objections  from  the  alleged  obscurity  of  Prophecy. —  Co7i- 
cluding  observations  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  Prophecy. 

I.  Prophecv  defined. 

The  various  criteria  and  considerations  which  have  been 
stated  in  the  preceding  section  will  enable  the  impartial  in- 
quirer to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  miracles.  We 
add,  that  it  is  ccpially  easy  to  distinguish  between  true  and 
false  prophecies;  for  prophecy  is  a  miracle  of  hnoivleds^e,  a 
declaration,  or  description,  or  rcpre.senlution  of  iomcihing  future, 
beijond  Hit  power  of  human  sagacity  to  discern  or  to  calculate, 
and  it  is  the  highest  evidence  that  can  he  given  of  supernatural 
communion  ivilh  the  Deity,  and  of  the  truth  of  a  revelation  from 
God. 

The  knowledge  of  future  events  is  that  object,  Avhich  man, 
with  the  greatest  desire,  has  the  least  ability  to  attain.  By 
tracing  cause  and  effect  in  their  usual  operations,  by  observ- 
ing human  characters,  and  by  marking  present  tendencies, 
he  may  form  some  plausil)le  conjectures  abotit  the  future ; 
and  an  experienced  politician,  who  is  thoroughly  accpiainted 
with  the  circumstances,  interests,  and  tempers  both  of  his 
own  community  and  of  those  who  are  his  neighbours,  will 
frequently  anticipate  events  with  a  sagacity  and  success, 
winch  bears  some  resemblance  to  direct  prescience,  and  ex- 
cites the  astonishment  of  less  penetrating  minds.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  is  limited  to  a  kind  of  contact  with  present  circum- 
stances. That  which  he  foresees  must  have  some  connection 
with  what  he  actually  beholds,  or  some  dependence  on  it : 
otherwise  his  inquiries  are  vain,  and  his  conjectures  idle  and 
delusive ;  and  even  within  those  narrow  limits,  how  often  is 
his  penetration  baflled,  and  his  wisdom  deceived !  The 
slightest  intrusion  of  unconmion  circumstances,  the  smallest 
possible  deviation  from  rules,  which  cannot  by  anj'  means 
be  rendered  exact,  destroys  the  visionary  chain  which  he  has 
constructed,  and  exposes  his  ignorance  to  himself  and  others. 
The  prescience  of  the  most  experienced  politician,  in  short, 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  an  experienced  general 
or  a  skilful  chess-player.  Judging  how  he  himself,  were  he 
in  his  adversary's  place,  would  act  in  consequence  of  one  of 
his  own  movements,  he  builds  upon  his  adversary's  acting 
in  the  same  manner,  when  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  ; 
and  thence,  on  the  presumption  of  his  thus  acting,  be  pro- 
vides against  what  he  foresees  must  be  the  result  of  it ;  anti- 
cipating in  this  manner  the  final  winding  up  of  the  affair, 
even  when  he  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  termi- 
nation. Prescience,  then,  of  the  present  description,  will 
extend  just  so  far  as  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  built.  But 
the  deducing  of  effects  from  a  combination  of  causes  can 
never  be  canned  forward  to  any  very  remote  period  :  because 
new  causes,  which  themselves  again  must  be  combined,  will 
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perpetually  sprino;  up;  and  consequently,  as  those  new 
causes  are  as  yet  unknown,  no  human  sagacity  can  deduce 
events  from  such  causes. 

To  foresee  and  foretell  future  events  is  a  miracle  of  which 
the  testimony  remains  in  itself.  It  is  a  miracle,  because  to 
foresee  and  foretell  future  events,  to  which  no  change  of  cir- 
cumstances leads,  no  train  of  probabilities  points,  is  as  much 


termed  miracles  ofp 
ever  performed  can  l)e  proved,  at  a  distant  period,  only  by 
witnesses,  ajrainst  whose  testimony  cavils  may  be  raised,  or 
causes  for  doubt  advanced  :  but  the  man,  who  reads  a  pro- 
phecy and  perceives  the  correspondinff  events,  is  himxelf  the 
witness  of  the  miracle  ;  he  sees  that  thus  it  is,  and  that  thus 
by  human  means  it  could  not  possibly  have  been.  A  pro- 
phecy yet  unfulfilled  is  a  miracle  at  present  incomplete ;  and 
these,  if  numerous,  may  be  considered  as  the  seeds  of  future 
conviction,  ready  to  grow  up  and  bear  their  fruit,  whenever 
the  corresponding  facts  shall  be  exhibited  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world.  So  admirably  has  this  sort  of  evidence  been  con- 
trived by  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  in  proportion  as  the  lapse 
of  ages  might  seem  to  weaken  the  argument  derived  from  mi- 
racles long  since  performed,  that  very  lapse  serves  only  to 
strengthen  the  argument  derived  from  the  completion  of  pro- 
phecy. 

If  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  be  genuine 
and  authentic,  that  is,  were  written  by  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed,  and  at  or  about  the  times  when  they  pro- 
fess to  have  been  written  (and  these  points  have  already  been 
proved  to  demonstration),  the  very  numerous  predictions 
whicli  they  contain  must  necessarily  be  divine.  For  they  are 
a  reo-ular  chain,  extending  almost  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  time;  and  many  of  them  relate  to  events  so  distant,  so 
contingent,  and  so  apparently  improbable,  that  no  human 
foresight  could  ever  anticipate  them.  Some  relate  to  dates 
and  circumstances  that  require  the  most  exact  accomplish- 
ment, and  some  are  fulfilling  to  the  present  time,  and  before 
our  eyes  :  so  that,  though  this  kind  of  evidence  might  be  ren- 
dered doubtful  or  suspicious,  yet  it  is  daily  accumulating, 
and  gathering  strength  as  it  accumulates. 

II.  On  the  Difference  between  the  pretended  predictions  of 
heathen  oracles  and  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 

When  we  meet  with  a  prophecy,  the  avowed  end  of  which 
is  to  satisfy  some  trivial  curiosity  or  abet  the  designs  of  some 
ambitious  leader,  suspicion  must  necessarily  take  the  alarm. 
This  was  evidently  the  character  of  the  ancient  oracles. 
However  directed,  whether  by  evil  men  or  evil  spirits,  they 
certainly  spoke  as  they  were  paid  or  intimidated ;  and  the 
long  continued  history  of  ancient  times  has  completely  in- 
formed us  of  the  practices  by  which  the  priests  of  the  false 
gods  endeavoured  to  gain  credit  for  their  idols,  and  profit  for 
themselves,  by  foretelling  things  to  come.  "But  how  did 
they  conduct  this  difficult  traffic  1  Did  they  make  it  hazard- 
ous as  well  as  difficult,  by  pledging  their  lives  on  the  truth 
of  their  predictions  ]  Far  otherwise : — they  had  very  different 
arts  and  plans,  much  more  compatible  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  extremely  liable  to  error.  In  the  first  place, 
unless  a  direct  appeal  to  their  inspiration  was  made  by  direct 
inquiry,  they  usually  observed  a  prudent  silence.  They  ut- 
tered no  spontaneous  prophecies.  In  saying  nothing,  they 
exposed  themselves  to  no  detection  ;  and  when  they  were 
obliged  to  speak,  it  was  always  with  sufficient  precaution. 
Obstacles  were  first  thrown  in  the  way  of  inquiry.  By 
magnificent  and  repeated  sacrifices,  it  was  rendered  extreme- 
ly expensive.  This  preliminary  had  a  double  advantage  :  it 
lessened  the  number  of  inquirers,  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
cured abundant  advantage  to  the  priests.  These  sacrifices 
were  preceded,  attended,  and  followed  by  many  prescribed 
ceremonies ;'  the  omission  or  rnismanagement  of  any  one  of 
which  was  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  whole  proceeding.  The 
gods  were  not  at  all  times  in  a  humour  to  be  consulted. 
Omens  were  to  be  taken,  and  auguries  examined,  which,  if 
unfavourable  in  any  particular,  eitlier  precluded  the  inquiry 
for  the  present,  or  required  further  lustrations,  ceremonies, 
and  sacrifices  to  purify  the  person  who  consulted,  and  ren- 
dered him  fit  to  receive  an  answer  from  the  gods,  or  to  bring 
their  wayward  deities  to  a  temper  suitable  to  the  inquiry. '^2 
When  indeed  answers  were  given,  the  heathen  oracles  had 
no  determinate  scheme,  and  related  to  detached,  unconnected 
events ;  while  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  respect  one  great 

t  Van  Dale,  De  Oraculis,  torn.  i.  p.  3. 

»  Dr.  Nares's  Connected  View  of  the  Prophecies  relative  to  the  Cliristian. 
Church,  p.  14, 


scheme,  and  point  to  one  person,  whose  family,  country, 
character,  and  circumstances,  they  announce,  long  before  he 
was  born.  The  heathen  oracles  spoke  what  rulers  dictated, 
or  what  tended  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  priests :  pre- 
cepts of  morality,  and  rules  of  just  conduct,  were  seldom — 
if  ever — delivered  from  the  cave,  or  from  the  consecrated 
tripos.  The  purest  sentiments  prevalent  among  the  pagans 
were  either  delivered  by  the  philosopher  (who  had  no  means 
of  enforcing  them),  or  adorned  the  pages  of  the  poet :  while 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  reproved  kings, 
enforced  the  purest  morality  by  the  most  solemn  sanctions, 
and  suffered  rather  than  gainedlby  the  predictions  which  they 
uttered.^  They  did  not  prophesy  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  or  natural  propensities  of  their  countrymen  ;  but  op- 
posed their  prejudices,  by  predicting  the  impending  calami- 
ties, the  humble  state  of  the  Messiah,  the  rejection  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  Their  propliecies  tended 
to  one  end;  and  the  total  cessation  of  them,  when  that  end 
was  answered,  proves  that  they  did  not  owe  their  accomplish- 
ment to  chance  or  to  imposture. 

Further,  when  no  means  of  evasion  remained,  the  answers 
given  by  the  heathen  oracles  were  frequently  delusive,  and 
capable  of  quite  contrary  interpretations  ;  and  the  most  cele- 
brated of  them  concealed  their  meaning  in  such  ambiguous 
terms,  that  they  required  another  oracle  to  exj)lain  them. 
Of  this  ambi^ity  several  authentic  instances  are  recorded. 
Thus,  when  Croesus  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi  relative 
to  his  intended  war  against  the  Persians,  he  was  told  that 
he  would  destroy  a  great  empire.^  This  he  naturally  inter- 
preted of  his  overcoming  the  Persians,  tliough  the  oracle 
was  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  an  opposite  meaning.  Croesus 
made  war  against  the  Persians,  and  was  ruined ;  and  the 
oracle  continued  to  maintain  its  credit.  The  answer  given 
to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  many  ages  after,  was  of  yet 
more  doubtful  interpretation,  being  conceived  in  terms  so 
ambiguous,  that  it  might  either  be  interpreted  thus  : — /  say 
that  muu  son  of  JEaciis  canst  conquer  the  Momuns.  21iou  shalt 
go,  thou  shalt  return,  never  shall  thou  perish  in  war  ,-^  or  thus, 
I  say  thai  the  liomuns  can  conquer  thee,  son  of  JEacus,  Thou 
shall  go,  thoit  shalt  never  return,  thou  shall  perish  in  war. 
Pyrrhus  understood  the  oracle  in  the  former  sense ;  he  waged 
an  unsuccessful  war  with  the  Romans,  and  was  overcome : 
yet  still  the  juggling  oracle  saved  its  credit.  Another  re- 
markable instance  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  pretended  pro- 
Shets  occurs  in  1  Kings  xxii.  5,  6.  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
udah,  and  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  having  united  their  forces 
against  the  Syrians,  in  order  to  recover  Ramoth-Gilead,  the 
latter  monarch  gathered  the  false  prophets  together,  about  four 

3  "  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  heathen  world,  if,  upon  the  subject  of  mo- 
rality, tlieir  oracles  had  been  invariably  silent.  The  few  sentiments  which 
they  did  deliver  were  not  always  grounded  upon  the  severe  principles  of 
reason  and  truth  :  they  varied  with  the  fluctuation  of  human  opinions,  and 
were  even  accommodated  lo  the  prejudices,  the  passions,  and  the  vices  of 
tlieir  votaries.  Nay,  they  frequently  even  commanded  the  grossest  viola- 
tions of  morality  and  decorum,  and  veiled,  under  the  prostituted  name  of 
religion,  the  mo.-!t  llagitions  and  horrible  abominations,  which  have  ever 
been  permitted  lo  ]iolhite  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  The  prophets  of 
the  true  God  were  inspired  by  tlie  purest  principles.  They  actively  and  in- 
variably exerted  tbem.selves  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  The  system  ofnioralily 
which  they  sanctioned  was  pure,  severe,  and  founded  upon  determinate 
and  iicknowleclged  principles.  They  tempered  its  severity,  however,  with 
the  love  of  mercy  and  the  gentle  feelings  of  benevolence.  With  all  the 
warmth  of  zeal,  and  energy  of  eloquence,  they  recommended  the  cause  of 
the  stranger,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan.  Neither  the  pomp  of  station,  nor 
the  tyranny  of  power,  could  shield  ihc  oft'ender  from  their  manly  and  indig- 
nant rebukes:  and  exhibiling  a  boldness,  which,  perba)is,  is  uiii)aralleled 
in  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  and  which  could  only  be  inspired  by  iJie 
confidence  of  truth  and  the  certainty  of  divine  assistance,  they  even  chas- 
tised a  powerful  monarch  for  the  unlawful  indulgence  of  his  passions  ;  and 
openly  denounced  the  vengeance  of  the  High  Being,  by  whom  they  were  in- 
spired, against  a  formidable  tyrant,  who  haduiurdered  for  the  sake  of  plun- 
der the  poor  possessor  of  a  neighbouring  vineyard.  The  piety  which  they 
required  was  not  the  cold  and  inefficient  duty  of  an  external  ritual :  it  was 
tlie  religion  of  the  heart,  the  control  of  the  internal  feelings  of  the  soul,  and 
an  inward  and  ever-active  persuasion  of  the  existence  and  providence  of  an 
all-judging  God.  It  earnestly  excited  gratitude  for  his  favour.s,  supplication 
for  his  forgiveness,  and  reliance  on  his  protection.  These  moral  and  reli- 
gious duties  were  not  varied  with  tlie  progress  of  civilization,  nor  made  lo 
bend  to  temporal  occurrences,  to  the  will  of  a  favoured  monarch,  or  the 
caprices  of  contending  parties.  They  were  independent  of  human  fevents, 
regular  as  the  order  of  nature,  and  eternal  as  the  Fountain  of  inspiration. 
Their  inlluence  was  the  most  extensive  which  the  imagination  can  conceive. 
They  were  not  calculated  to  aggrandize  a  favourite  state,  nor  appropriated 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  climate  ;  but  they  were  equally  useful  to 
all  countries,  and  obligatory  on  the  whole  human  race."  Dr.  Kichards's 
Bampton  I.cctures,  for  1800,  pp.  241—244. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  c.  53.  Though  the  identical  words  of  the  oracle  have 
been  lost  from  the  text  of  Herodotus,  yet  they  have  been  preserved  by 
various  writers,  and  particularly  by  Suidas,  (Lexicon,  voce  Kpoio-o;,  tore, 
iii.  p.  382.  edit.  Kuster),  according  to  whom  they  run  thus:  Kfo.o-s;  'Awy 

»  The  oracle  in  question  has  been  thus  translated : — 
Aio  to  iEacida  Romanos  vincere  posse. 
Ibis,  rcdibis,  nunquam  in  bello  peribis 
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hundred  men,  and  mid  unlo  ifiem.  Shall  T  f^o  against  Ramotli- 
(iikad  to  i/atlli\  or  shall  I  forbear  ?  Jnd  fhca  .said.  Go  up,  for 
the  Jy<rrd  shall  di  liver  [il\  into  the.  hands  of  the  king.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  tbat  tbe  word  [•//]  is  not  in  the  oriijriniil,  and 
that  the  re|)ly  of  the  jiseudo-propliets  is  so  artfully  con- 
structed, that  it  nii<rht  be  iiiU^rpreted  t'.Mu-T  for  or  against  the 
expedition ;  as  thus, — the  Lord  will  deliver  (it)  Hanioth- 
Gilead  into  the  l<ing\s{.\\\dWii)  hand ;  or,  the  hjrd  will  deliver 
(Israel)  into  the  king's  hand,  that  is,  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  01  Syria.'  Uelyin<r  upon  this  ambiguous  oracle,  the 
monarchs  of  Judah  and  Israel  engaged  the  Syrians,  and 
were  utterly  discomfited. 

Whenever  tiie  oracles  failed,  the  priests,  who  officiated  at 
them,  were  never  at  a  loss  for  subterfuges  for  preserving 
their  credit.  If  the  event  happened  not  to  correspond  with 
the  proj)hecy,  it  was  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  some 
indispensal)l(!ceremony  or  observance;  had  been  omitted  ;  that 
the  gods  were  averse  to  the  incpiirer;  or  that  he  had  not  been 
in  a  proper  state  for  consulting  them.  If  an  evil  event  took 
place  when  a  good  one  had  been  promised,  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  inciuirer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  was  more  fa- 
vourable than  the  prediction,  this  was  owing  to  the  interces- 
sion of  the  priests,  to  the  prayers  they  had  offered,  or  to  the 
rites  they  had  performed  for  propitiating  the  offended  pow- 
ers. But  notwithstanding  all  these  and  other  precautions, 
the  heathen  priests  succeeded  very  imperfectly  in  maintain- 
ing the  credit  of  the  oracles.  The  wiser  and  more  sagacious 
heathens,  especially  in  later  times,  held  them  in  utter  con- 
tempt.^ They  were  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets;  and  the 
pretendedly  inspired  priestess  was,  in  several  instances,  even 
popularly  accused  of  being  bribed  to  prophesy  according  to 
the  interests  of  a  particular  party.  Sucli  was  the  success 
of  false  prophecy,  even  with  all  the  aids  of  art,  and  a  sys- 
tematic plan  of  imjtosture  to  preserve  it  from  detection.'' 

How  widely  dilierent  from  these  pretended  predictions  are 
the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Scriptures  !  They  wens  de- 
livered without  solicitation,  and  pronounced  openly  before 
the  people ;  and  the  prophet  knew  himself  by  law  exposed 
to  capital  punishment,  it  any  one  of  his  predictions  were  to 
be  overthrown.  The  events  which  were  foretold  w^ere  often 
both  complicated  and  remote,  depending  on  the  arbitrarj'  will 
of  many,  and  arising  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  which 
concurred  to  bring  them  to  pass.  Some  of  them  were  ac- 
complished shortly  after  they  were  delivered ;  others  had 
their  accomplishment  somewhat  later,  but  the  prophets  who 
delivered  them  saw  the  event.  Others  again  had  a  more 
distant  object  which  exceeded  the  prophet's  life;  but  the 
different  events  which  he  foretold  were  so  connected  together, 
that  the  most  distant  bordered  pretty  nearly  upon  some  others, 
the  accomplishment  of  which  was  preparatory  to  the  last. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  first  prophecies  served  to  raise  an  ex- 
pectation of  those  which  were  distant ;  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  last  confirmed  the  first.  The  predictions  of 
Isaiah  will  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  these 
remarks  ;  and  whoever  reads  the  prophets  with  attention  will 
readily  find  many  more  instances. 

The  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,^  who  separately  had  done 

'  Pr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Kings  xxii.  15. 

■»  Thus  Aristotle  observes,  with  his  usual  accuracy  and  penetration,  that 
"pretended  prophets  express  themselves  in  general  language.  In  a  game 
al  odil  and  even,  a  man  may  say,  whether  tlie  number  be  odd  or  even, 
much  sooner  than  ip/iat  it  is ;  and  that  such  a  thing  tciU  happen,  than  irhen. 
Therefore  those  who  deliver  oracles  never  define  tchen."  (Aristot.  Khet. 
lib.  iii.  c.  5.  §  4.  Op.  torn.  iv.  edit.  Bipont.)— Cicero  likewise  has  the  fol- 
lowing remark  :  "  If  this  be  foretold,  Vl7io  is  the  I'Ebson  meant  and  irlial 
is  the  TIME  7  The  writer  has  conducted  himself  so  dexterously,  that  any 
event  whatever-Vrill  suit  his  prophecy,  since  there  is  no  specification  of 
men  and  times."  (Ue  Uivinat.  lib.  ii.  c.  5J.  Op.  torn.  xi.  p.  287.  edit. 
Bipont.)  Horace  also  ridicules  with  great  humour  the  pompous  nothing- 
ness of  the  heathen  oracles  in  the  following  verses : — 
O  LaPrtiade,  quicquid  dicam,  aut  erit,  aut  non ; 

Divinare  ctenim  magnus  mihi  donat  Apollo.      Sat.  lib.  ii.  sat.  6.  v.  59, 60. 
0  son  of  Laertes,  what  I  now  foretell,  wilt  either  come  to  pass,  or  it 

will  not ; 
For  the  great  Apollo  gives  me  to  divine. 
Lastly,  Lucian,  in  his  history  of  Alexander,  after  relatine  in  what  manner 
that  impostor  pretended  to  answer  the  sealed  questions  delivered  to  him, 
without  opening  the  seal,  adds  :—"  Thus  he  delivered  oracles,  and  gave 
divine  responses,  but  with  great  prudence,  and  ^-irm^-  perplexed,  duuht- 
ful,  or  obscure  ansteers,  according  to  the  custom  of  oracles.  Some  he  en- 
couraged; others  he  dissuaded,  replying  as  he  thought  proper.  To  some 
he  prescrit)ed  plain  remedies  and  diets,  for  he  knew  many  useful  medi- 
•cines.  But,  with  respect  to  the  hopes  (of  advancement),  the  increase  of 
property,  and  successions  to  inheritances,  he  always  deferred  giving  an 
answer,  adding,  "  All  things  shall  be  done  when  I  am  willing,  and  when  my 
prophet  Alexander  shall  entreat  me,  and  shall  offer  prayers  in  your  be- 
half."— It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  impostor  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
god  jEseuIapius  ;  and  that  he  did  not  give  his  responses  for  nothing,  his 
Btated  price  being  one  drachma  and  two  oboli  (about  lO^d.  sterling)  for 
each  answer.  Luciana  Alexander  seu  Pseudomantis.  Op.  torn.'  v.  pp.  85, 
■   66.  edit.   Bipont. 
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great  damage  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  united  together  abso» 
lutely  to  destroy  it,  and  came  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem. 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  and  all  his  subjects,  being  seized  with 
ttTror,  th(;  prophet  Isaiah  came  to  him,  and  publicly  assured 
him  that  the,  enterprise  of  the  two  kings  should  be  frus- 
trated :  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  both  die  ;  and  that,  be- 
foH!  a  child,  that  was  to  be  born  in  abcjut  ten  months,  could 
say,"  iMy  father  and  my  mother,"  Damascus,  the  capital  of 
Syria,  and  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
should  be  subject  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  VV  ithin  three  short 
years  the  event  justified  the  prophecy  in  all  its  parts,  though 
It  was  without  any  natural  probability.'' — The  destruction 
of  Sennacherib's  army,  together  with  all  the  minute  circum- 
stances of  his  previous  advance,  was  announced  by  Isaiah  a 
long  time  before  it  hapj)encd,  with  this  additional  circum- 
stance, that  such  destruction  should  take  place  in  the  night; 
and  that  the  noise  of  the  thunder  that  should  roll  over  the 
Assyrians  should  be  to  Jerusalem  an  harmonious  sound,  and 
like  a  melodious  concert,  because  it  would  be  foUow-ed  with 
public  thanksgivings. 'J  It  was  these  precise  and  circum- 
stantial predictions  that  supported  the  hope  of  Hezekiah, 
notwithstanding  every  thing  that  seemed  to  oppose  it.  Nor 
can  it  excite  our  astonishment  that,  after  their  accomplish- 
ment, the  pious  monarch  and  his  people  were  persuaded  that 
Isaiah  was  a  pro])het,  to  whom  the  Almighty  revealed  his 
designs,  and  that  he  spoke  by  his  command. — In  like  man- 
ner, after  the  departure  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  Merodach- 
Haladan,  king  of  Babylon,  had  sent  to  congratulate  Heze- 
kiah on  his  recovery  from  sickness,  the  same  prophet  was 
commissioned  to  tell  the  Jewish  sovereign  tliat  all  his  trea- 
sures (which  in  the  secret  pride  of  his  neart  he  had  shown 
to  his  ambassadors)  should  be  conveyed  to  Babylon  ;  that 
princes  descended  from  him  should  be  made  captives ;  and 
that  they  should  be  employed  by  the  conqueror  in  menial 
offices.''  This  prediction  was  apparently  contrary  to  all  pro- 
bability :  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Judah  were  then  allies 
and  united  in  interest.  The  former  seemed  in  no  respect 
formidable,  when  compared  with  the  kings  of  Assyria, 
whose  yoke  he  had  but  just  shaken  off,  and  to  whom  he 
was,  perhaps,  still  tributary  ;  and  yet  the  prophecy  is  posi- 
tive, and  Ilezekiah  entertained  no  cioubt  of  it.  It  was  lite- 
rally accomplished,  and  then  the  Jews  hoped  for  their  return 
from  captivity,  which  Isaiah  had  not  only  foretold  many 
times,  and  in  the  most  manrnificent  terms,"  but  also  marked 
out  the  conqueror  of  Babylon,  and  the  deliverer  of  the  Jews 
by  name,9  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  years  before 
Cynis  became  king  of  Persia,  and  liberated  the  captive 
Jews. — Lastly,  Isaiah  clearly  declared  the  ruin  of  Babylon, 
after  he  had  seen,  in  prophetic  spirit,  all  its  splendour  and 
glory  under  Nebuchadnezzar  ;">  and  it  is  astonishing  with 
what  exactness  all  the  parts  of  his  predictions  were  accom- 
plished ;  so  that  the  precise  site  of  Babylon  cannot  now  be 
ascertained. 

Once  more,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Scripture  prophecies 
was  committed  to  writing,  and  preserved  in  books  which 
were  always  left  open  to  public  examination,  and  all  persons 
were  enjoined  to  peruse  them.  This  is  a  test  which  the 
spurious  predictions  of  the  heathens  never  could  endure. 
Their  oracles  were  never  collected  in  any  authentic  records ; 
never  brought  into  one  view,  with  even  a  pretence  to  prove 
the  prescience  of  their  deities.  Certain  officers  only  were 
allowed  to  superintend  them.  In  E^ypt,  the  oracular  books 
were  kept  by  the  priests  exclusively,  and  written  in  a  pe- 
culiar character ;  and  at  Rome,  the  Sibylline  books  were 
allowed  to  be  consulted  only  by  the  quindecemviri,  and  not 
even  by  these  privileged  few  without  an  order  from  the  se- 
nate. And  when  at  length  a  compilation  was  offered  to  the 
world,  professing  to  contain  the  Sibylline  oracles,  it  was  so 
gross  and  clumsy  a  forgery  as  never  to  impose  on  any  man  of 
sense,  who  exerted  even  the  smallest  skill  in  bringing  it  to 
the  test  of  criticism." 

It  is  a  remark,  which  holds  alike  in  every  circumstance  of 
divine  revelation,  that  impostors  never  did  attempt  to  produce 
thtir  credentials  in  such  a  manner  as  the  real  messengers  of  God. 
Yet  does  the  malice  or  the  blindness  of  its  opposers  con- 
tinually endeavour  to  confound  them.  Because  there  have 
been  lying  prophets,  the  true  must  be  suspected ;  because 

»  Isa.  viii.  2-A.    2 Kings  iv.  29,  30.  xvi.  9.    Isa.  vlii.  7,  8. 
•  Isa.  X.  26.  2S.  et  sctj.  x.xix.  6— S.  xxx.  29.  31,  32. 
'  Compare  Isa.  xxxix.  o—7.  and  2  Kings  xx. 

'  See  particularlv  Isa.  Iii.  2.  and  xlii.  4.  '  Isa.  xliv.  and  xlv. 

'0  Isa.  xlvii   1.  7,  8, 9.  12,  13.    xiii.  4.  19,  20.  21.  el  seq.  xiv.  22—24. 
>'  Dr.  Jortip  has  examined  the  pretended  Sibylline  oracles,  and  has  shown 
that  they  are  to  be  rejected  as  forgeries  and  impostures.    Remarks  on 
Ec>;I.  Kis!.  vol.  i.  pp.  183—217. 
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there  have  been  false  prophets — pretenders  to  inspiration — 
therefore  they  to  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  has  truly  spoken 
cannot  obtain  a  candid  hearing.  Yet,  if  the  things  consi- 
dered differ  most  essentially  m  the  mode,  in  the  circunv 
stanccs,  in  the  proof, — in  all  respects,  indeed,  except  the  name, 
— where  is  the  candour,  or  even  the  common  sense,  of  in- 
volving them  in  one  sentence  of  rejection  P  The  false  pre- 
tensions to  prophecy  that  have  appeared  in  the  world  are  no 
more  a  proof  that  there  never  were  true  predictions,  than  the 
circulation  of  base  coin  proves  that  there  is  no  pure  gold  or 
silver  employed  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 

III.  The  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy  may  be  consider- 
ed in  various  lights.  Some  have  represented  it  as  designed 
to  meet  and  accommodate  the  natural  anxiety  and  impatience 
of  men  to  know  futurity — to  relieve  and  soothe  the  trou- 
bled mind — to  repress  the  vain  and  forward — to  discourage 
schemes  of  vice — to  support  desponding  virtue.  Some  have 
argued,  that  prophecy  was  designed  to  cherish  and  promote  a 
religious  spirit — to  confirm  the  faith  of  God's  sovereignty  and 
particular  providence.  Some  men,  measuring  the  thoughts 
and  ways  of  God  by  those  of  men,  have  fancied,  that  an  ob- 
scure, people,  a  carpenter's  son,  his  birth,  and  acts,  and  igno- 
minious death,  were  subjects  beneath  the  attention  of  tlie 
Supreme  Ruler ;  and  have  substituted,  as  more  becoming 
objects  of  prophecy,  the  splendid  events,  as  they  supposed, 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  revolutions  of  mighty 
states  and  empires.  But  the  ways  of  God  are  not  as  our 
ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts.  The  events  which 
to  us  appear  magnificent  and  interesting  are  trivial  in  his 
sight,  and  those  which  we  might  overlook  or  despise  fomi 
the  principal  figures  in  the  plan  of  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness.  There  were  intermediate  events  predicted,  as 
subordinate  ends  of  prophecy,  as  the  state  and  history  of 
Abraham's,  and  Jacob's,  and  David's  family  ;  but  the  great 
use  and  intent  of  prophecy,  to  which  all  others  were  subser- 
vient, was  to  maintain  the  faith  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  world  for  his  appearance  and  mediation.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  calculated  to  serve  as  an  evidence  of  the 
divine  origin  of  Scripture.  Considering  it  in  this  light,  we 
should  first  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  was  given,  not  alter,  but 
long  before  the  events  took  place ;  and  then  carefully  com- 
pare the  facts  and  circumstances  predicted  with  the  events 
accomplished.  If  they  correspond,  the  conclusion  is  un- 
avoidable, that  the  prophet  was  commissioned  by  Omni- 
science to  utter  the  prophecy,  and  that  it  has  been  fulfilled  by 
sovereign  and  almighty  power.  Have  Jacob  and  Moses, 
David  and  Isaiah,  Daniel  and  the  other  prophets,  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  before,  accurately  described  times,  places, 
characters,  and  ends,  with  their  relative  circumstances  and 
contingencies  ?  And  have  these  descriptions  been  verified  in 
subsequent  and  exactly  corresponding  events! — then  they 
must  have  been  divinely  inspired,  and  their  record  and  testi- 
mony must  be  true  and  divine.  By  these  prophecies,  inter- 
spersed with  the  greater  part  of  the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  the  sacred  writers  have  established 
their  claim  to  inspiration,  that  they  have  not  followed  cun- 
ni77gly  devised  fables,  but  that  they  spoke  and  wrote  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  use  and  intent  of  prophecy, 
then,  was  to  raise  expectation,  and  to  soothe  the  mind  with 
hope, — to  maintain  the  faith  of  a  particular  providence,  and 
the  assurance  of  the  Redeemer  promised,  and  particularly  to 
attest  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.^ 

IV.  On  the  Chain  of  Prophecy. 

The  prophecies  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  respect  contin- 
gencies too  wonderful  for  the  powers  of  man  to  conjecture  or 
to  effect.  Many  of  those,  which  are  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, foretold  unexpected  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
earthly  power ;  and,  whether  they  announced  the  fall  of 
flourishing  cities,  or  the  ruin  of  mighty  empires,  the  event 
minutely  corresponded  with  the  prediction.  This  chain  of 
predictions  is  so  evident  in  the  Scriptures,  that  we  are  more 
embarrassed  with  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  them,  than 
doubtful  of  their  import  and  accomplishment.  To  a  super- 
ficial observer,  they  may  seem  to  be  without  order  or  connec- 
tion; but,  to  a  well-informed  mind,  they  are  all  disposed  in 
such  a  mode  and  succession  as  to  form  a  regular  system,  all 
the  parts  of  which  harmonize  in  one  amazing  and  consistent 
plan,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  history  of  mankind,  past, 
present,  and  to  come :  and  furnishes  a  perfect  moral  demon- 
stration, that  the  book  which  contains  such  predictive  infor- 

«  Narps  on  Prophecy,  p.  22. 

»  Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes  of  Theolo,5y,  pji.  346,  347.  Sec  also  Bji.  Sher- 
lock's Discourses  on  the  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy. 


mation  is  indeed  divine.  The  prophecies  contained  in  the 
criptures  may  be  referred  to  four  classes,  viz.  Prophecies 
relating  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  particular, — Prophecies  relat- 
ing to  the  neighbouring  nations  or  empires, — Prophecies  di- 
rectly aimouncing  the  Messiah, — and  Prophecies  delivered  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 


Prophecies  relating 


Class  I. 
to  the  Jewish  Nation  in  particular. 


1.  We  begin  with  Abraham,  the  great  progenitor  of  the 
Jews.  At  a  time  when  he  had  no  child,  and  was  greatly 
advanced  in  years,  it  was  foretold  that  his  posterity  should 
be  exceedingly  multiplied  above  that  of  other  nations.  The 
chief  of  these  predictions  are  to  be  found  in  Gen.  xii.  1 — 3. 
xlvi.  3.  Exod.  xxxii.  13.  Gen.  xiii.  16.  xv.  5.  xvii.  2. 
4 — 6.  xxii.  17. 

The  fulfihnent  of  these  predictions  will  be  found  as  it  respects 
the  Jews  (to  omit  the  vast  increase  of  Abraham's  other  posterity) 
in  Exod.  i.  7.  9.  12.  Numb,  xxiii.  10.  Deut.  i.  10.  x.  23.  Ezek. 
xvi.  7.  Heb.  xi.  12.  In  less  than  five  hundred  years  after  the 
first  of  the  above  predictions  was  deUvered,  the  number  of  the 
Israelites  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  women 
and  children ;  and  the  Scripture  accounts  of  their  numbers  are 
so  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  profane  authors,  that  no  doubt 
can  arise  as  to  the  exactness  of  the  completion. 

2.  Ishmael's  name  and  fortune  were  announced  before  he 
was  born ;  particularly,  that  his  descendants  should  be  very 
numerous,  and  that  he  should  beget  twelve  princes.  The 
whole  came  to  pass  precisely  as  it  was  foretold.  Compare 
Gen.  xvi.  10 — 12.  xvii.  20.  and  xxv.  12 — 18.  I  will  make 
him  a  great  nation,  said  Jehovah  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  20.) ; 
and  this  prediction  was  accomplished  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
in  the  regular  course  of  nature. 

From  Ishmael  proceeded  the  various  tribes  of  Arabs  (also 
called  Saracens,  by  Christian  writers),  who  anciently  were,  and 
still  continue  to  be,  a  very  powerful  people.  They  might,  in- 
deed, be  emphatically  styled  a  great  nation,  when  the  Saracens 
made  their-  rapid  and  extensive  conquests  during  the  niidd'e 
ages,  and  erected  one  of  the  largest  empires  that  ever  was  in  the 
world.  He  -will  be  a  ivild  man  (Gen.  xvi.  12.),  literally,  a  ivild 
ass-man,  that  is,  as  wild  as  a  wild  ass  ;  and  the  account  of  that 
animal,  in  Job  xxxix.  5 — 8.,  affords  the  best  possible  description 
of  the  wandering,  lawless,  and  freebooting  lives  and  manners 
of  the  Arabs.  IVho  hath  sent  out  the  -wild  ass  free?  or  tvho 
hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  ass  ?  Whose  house  I  have 
made  the  ivilderness,  and  the  barren  land  his  diuellings.  He 
scorneth  the  imdtitiide  of  the  city,  neither  regardeth  he  the 
crying  of  the  driver.  The  range  of  the  mountains  is  his  pas- 
ture, and  he  searcheth  after  every  green  thing.  God  himself 
has  sent  them  out  free,  and  has  loosed  them  from  all  political  re- 
straint. The  same  wihler^iess,  in  which  their  ancestor,  Ishmael, 
dwelt  more  than  three  thousand  seven  hundred  years  ago,  is  still 
their  habitation,  and  in  the  barren  land,  where  no  other  human 
beings  could  live,  they  have  their  dwellings.  They  scorn  the 
city,  and  therefore  have  no  fixed* habitations.  For  their  multi- 
tude, they  are  not  afraid.  When  they  make  depredations  on 
cities,  towns,  or  caravans,  they  retire  into  the  desert  with  such 
preci[)itancy,  that  all  pursuit  is  eluded  ;  and  in  this  respect,  the 
crying  of  the  driver  is  disregarded.  They  may  be  said  to  have 
no  lands,  and  yet  the  range  of  the  mountains  is  their  pasture  ; 
they  pitcli  their  tents  and  feed  their  flocks  wherever  they  please ;  ■ 
and  they  search  after  every  green  thijig,  are  continuall}'  look- 
ing after  prey,  and  seize  every  kind  of  property  that  comes  in 
their  way.  It  was  further  foretold  that  Ishmael's  hafid  should 
be  against  every  man,  and  every  man^s  hand  against  him. 
Sesostris,  Cyrus,  Pompey,  Trajan,  and  other  ancient  sovereigns 
vainly  attempted  to  subjugate  the  wandering  Arabs:  though 
they  had  temporary  triumphs  over  some  tribes,  they  were  ulti- 
mately unsuccessful.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Ishmael- 
ites  to  the  present  day,  they  have  maintained  their  indepen- 
dency :  and  if  there  were  no  other  argument  to  evince  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  account  of  Ishmael,  and 
the  prophecy  concerning  his  descendants,  collated  with  their  his- 
tory and  manner  of  life  during  a  period  of  nearly  four  thousand 
years,  would  be  sufficient ;  it  may,  indeed,  be  pronounced  ab- 
solutely demonstrative.' 

3.  It  was  foretold  that  the  Posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaaq,  - 

3  For  a  full  account  and  exposition  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Ish- 
mael, see  Bishop  Newtou'a  second  Dissertation. 
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AND  Jacob,  .should  possess  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  so  that, 
thouirh  they  should  he  expelled  thence  for  their  sins,  3'ct 
their  title  should  endure,  and  they  should  lie  rcselllcd  in  it, 
and  there  continue  in  peace  to  the  (^nd  of  the  world.  (See 
Gen.  xii.  7.  xiii.  11,  15.  17.  xv.  18,  11),  20,  -21,  lOxod.  iii.  8. 
17.  Gen.  xvii.  7,  H.)  In  niuson  also  willi  these  original  pro- 
mises ari^  the  j)ri'dictions,  that  this  laud  of  (Janaau  should  l)e 
to  the  chihlren  of  Isracd  an  everlasting  possession.  (See 
Ueut.  XXX.  I,  2,  3,  1,  5.    Jer.  xxx.  3.) 

The  completion  of  these  predictions  has  been  as  remarkable 
and  exact  as  the  predictions  themselves.  (Sec  Num.  xxi.  Deut. 
ii.  and  Josh,  iii.)  The  Israelites  enjoyed  this  land  for  abovu  a 
thousand  years ;  and  when,  for  their  wickedness,  God  sent  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  into  ca|)tivity,  lie  declared  it  sliould 
be  but  for  seventy  years,  which  accordingly  was  true  ;  an<l  they 
continued  six  hundred  years  together,  till  by  their  rejection  and 
murder  of  the  Messiah  they  were  again  doomed  to  a  more  last- 
ing captivity,  begun  by  Titus  Vespasian,  and  continued  to  this 
day.  And  though  tlie  ten  tribes  carried  away  captive  by  Slial- 
maneser,  and  the  body  of  the  two  tribes  by  Titus,  are  not  now  in 
Canaan  ;  yet  since  the  period  of  their  final  restoration  is  not  yet 
come,  their  present  case  is  so  far  from  being  an  objection  against 
these  ancient  prophecies  before  us,  that  it  would  be  a  great  one 
against  the  others  if  it  were  so.  And  he  who  considers  that  the 
prediction,  now  inuler  consideration,  has  hitherto  been  exactly 
fulfilled  in  all  the  periods  already  past,  cannot  doubt  of  the  ful- 
filling of  what  remains  to  come  in  its  proper  season,  and  will 
not  ijuestion  but  that  God  will  ultimately  and  completely,  as  he 
promised,  give  to  tlie  seed  of  Abraham  all  the  land  of  Canaan 
for  an  everlasting  possession.     See  Ezck.  xxxvii.  25. 

4.  The  twenty-eiglith  chapter  of  tlie  hook  of  Denteronomy 
contains  a  series  of  most  strikinor  predictions  relative  to  the 
Jews,  which  are  fulfillinjj  to  this  very  day.  Bp.  Newton 
and  Dr.  Graves  have  shown  its  accomplishment  at  great 
length.'     To  sj)ecify  a  very  few  particulars : — 

(1.)  Moses  ft/retuld  that  they  sliould  be  removed  into  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth, — '■'■  scattered  among  all  people,  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other, — find  no  ease  or  rest, — be 
oppressed  and  crushed  always, — be  left  few  in  number  among 
the  heathen, — pine  away  in  their  iniquity  in  their  enemies'' 
land, — and  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by-word 
unto  all  nations." 

These  predictions  were  literally  fulfilled  during  the  subjection 
of  the  Jews  to  the  Chaldajans  and  Romans  ;  and  in  later  times, 
in  all  nations  where  they  have  been  dispersed.  Moses  foretold 
that  their  enemies  would  besiege  and  take  their  cities  ;  and  this 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  Shishak  king  of  Egypt,  Shalmanescr 
king  of  Assyria,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Sosius, 
and  Herod,  and  finally,  by  Titus.  Though  dispersed  through- 
out all  nations,  they  have  remained  distinct  from  them  all  ;  and 
Jiotwithstanding  the  various  oppressions  and  persecutions  to 
which  they  have  in  every  age  been  exposed  in  dilfcrent  parts  of 
the  world,  "  there  is  not  a  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where 
the  Jews  are  unknown.  They  are  found  alike  in  Europe,  Asia, 
America,  and  Africa.  They  are  citizens  of  the  world,  without 
a  country.  Neither  mountains,  nor  rivers,  nor  deserts,  nor 
oceans, — which  are  the  boundaries  of  other  nations, — have  ter- 
minated their  wanderings.  They  abound  in  Poland,  in  Holland, 
in  Russia,  and  in  Turkey.  In  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
and  Britain,  they  are  more  thinly  scattered.  In  Persia,  China,  and 
India, — on  the  cast  and  the  west  of  the  Ganges, — they  are  few 
in  number  among'  the  heathen.  They  have  trod  the  snows  of 
Siberia,  and  the  sands  of  the  burning  desert;  and  the  European 
traveller  hears  of  their  existence  in  regions  which  he  cannot 
reach, — even  in  the  very  interior  of  Africa,  south  of  Timbuctoo.2 
From  Moscow  to  Lisbon, — from  Japan  to  Britain, — from  Borneo 
to  Archangel, — from  Hindostan  to  Hondursis, — no  inhabitant  of 
any  nation  upon  earth  would  be  known  in  all  the  inters-ening 
regions  but  a  Jew  alone."^ 

(2.)  Moses  foretold  that  such  grievous  famines  should  prevail 
during  the  sieges  of  their  cities,  that  they  should  eat  the  flesh  of 
their  sons  and  daughters. 

This  prediction  was  fulfilled  about  six  himdred  years  after 
the  time  ^f  Moses,  among  the  Israelites,  when  Samaria  was  be- 
sieged by  the  king  of  Syria;  again,  about  nine  hundred  years 

•  Bishop  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  diss.  vii.  Dr.  Graves  on  the 
Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  417 — 443.  See  also  Mr.  Kelt's  History,  the  Inter- 
preter of  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  pp.  87—122. 

«  I.you's  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  146. 

'  Keith's  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Reliffion  from  the  Ful- 
fihnent  of  Prophecy,  p.  W.  (Svo.  edition.)  In  pp.  80—160.  there 'is  a  com- 
peddious  and  excellently  arranged  digest  of  the  predictions  respecting  the 
Jews,  and  their  accomplishment. 


after  Moses,  among  the  Jew.s,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  finally,  fifteen  hundred 
years  after  his  lime,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans. 

(.■5.)  Though  the  Hebrews  were  to  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven 
for  mult.lude,  Moses  predicted  tlutt  tli£y  should  be  few  in  num- 
ber. 

Tills  prophecy  wa.s  literally  fulfilled  in  the  la.st  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  Joscphus  tells  us  that  an  infinite  multitude 
perished  by  famine  ;  and  he  computes  the  total  number  who 
perished  by  it  and  by  the  war  in  Jerusalem,  and  other  parts  of 
Jud.ea,  at  one  million  two  hundred  and  Ibrty  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety,  besides  ninety-nine  thousand  two  hundred  who 
were  made!  prisoners,  and  sold  unto  their  enemies  for  bondmen 
and  bondwomen:  and  after  their  last  overthrow  by  Hadrian, 
many  thousands  of  them  were  sold  ;  and  those,  for  whom  pur- 
chasers could  not  be  found  (Moses  had  foretold  that  710  man 
■would  buy  them  J  were  transported  into  Egypt,  where  multitudes 
perished  by  shipwreck  or  famine,  or  were  massacred  by  the  in- 
liabitants.  Since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  have  been 
scattered  among  all  nations,  among  ivhom  tliey  liave  found  no 
ease,  nor  have  the  sates  of  their  feet  had  rest :  they  have  been 
oppressed  and  spoiled  ever  inore,  especially  in  the  East,  where 
the  tyranny  exercised  over  them  is  so  severe,  as  to  afford  a  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Moses,  that  thy  life  shall  hung  in 
doubt  before  thee,  and  thou  shaltfear  day  and  night,  and  shalt 
H.vvK  so^Y.  assurance  of  thy  life.  (Ucut.  xxviii.  Gfi.)^  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  their  oppressions,  they  have  still  continued  a 
separate  people,  without  incorporating  with  the  natives  ;  and  they 
have  become  an  astonishment  and  a  by-ivord  among  all  the  na- 
tions, whither  they  have  been  carried,  since  their  punishment  has 
been  inflicted.  The  very  name  of  a  Jew  has  been  used  as  a  term 
of  peculiar  reproach  and  infamy.  Finally,  it  was  foretold  that 
their  plagues  should  be  -wonderful,  even  great  plagues,  and  of 
long  continuance.  And  have  not  their  plagues  continued  more 
than  seventeen  hundred  years  ?  In  comparison  of  them,  their 
former  captivities  were  very  short :  during  their  ca[)tivity  in 
Chaldffia,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  prophesied  ;  but  now  they  have  no 
true  prophet  to  foretell  the  end  of  their  calamities.  What  nation 
lias  suffered  so  much,  and  yet  endured  so  long  1  "What  nation 
has  subsi-sted  as  a  distinct  people  in  their  own  country  so  long  as 
the  Jews  have  done  in  their  dispersion  into  all  countries  1  And 
what  a  standing  miracle  is  thus  exhibited  to  the  world,  in  the 
fulfilment,  at  this  very  time,  of  prophecies  delivered  considerably 
more  than  three  thousand  years  ago  !  What  a  permanent  attes- 
tation is  it  to  the  divine  legation  of  Moses  ! 

5.  JosiAH  was  prophetically  announced  by  name,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-one  years  before  the  event  (1  Kings  xiii. 
2.)  by  a  prophet,  who  came  out  of  Judah  on  purpose  to  de- 

«  "The  condition  of  the  .lews  in  Palestine  is  more  insecure,  and  exposed 
to  insult  and  exaction,  than  iu  E;;ypt  and  Syria,  from  the  frefim-nt  lawless 
and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  governors  and  chiefs."  (Carne's  Letters 
from  the  Ea.st,  p.  305.)  The  quarter  of  Jerusalem,  now  inhaliited  by  the 
Jews  (all  travellers  attest),  presents  nothini;  but  filth  and  wretchedness. 
"Poor  wretches!  every  thins  about  them  exhibited  sipns  of  depression  and 
misery:  outcasts  from  the  common  rights  and  synipalhies  of  men;  op- 
pressed and  despised  alike  by  Mahometans  and  Christians  ;  livin?  as  aliens 
in  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers, — what  an  awful  lesson  of  unbelief  do  they 
hold  out!"  (Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  69)  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett, 
speaking  of  the  actual  slate  of  the  Jews  in  the  East,  relates  the  following 
circumsiances  (on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  bad  for  some  years 
been  the  British  consul  at  Tripoli),  which  .strikingly  illustrate  the  accom- 
plisiiuient  of  prophecy,  as  well  as  the  state  of  degradation  in  which  the  Jews 
there  live.  "The  life  of  a  man  seems  to  be  there  valued  no  more  than  the 
life  ofa  moth.  If  the  Bey  has  a  fear  or  jealousy  of  any  man,  he  sends  some 
one  to  put  a  pi.^tol  to  his  head  and  shoot  him.  If  it  happens  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian remonstrance  is  made  by  the  consul  of  his  nation  ;  the  Bey  is  quite 
ready  to  give  satisfaction ;  he  sends  some  one  to  shoot  the  first  agent  of  liis 
cruelty  ;  and  then,  with  an  air  of  great  regret,  asks  the  consul  if  he  is  satis- 
fied ;  if  not,  he  is  ready  to  give  him  satisfaction  still  further.  But  if  the  ob- 
ject of  his  wrath  be  a  Jew,  no  one  would  think  of  demanding  satisfaction  for 
HIS  death.  This  people  feel  the  curse  in  full,  that,  anions  the  nations  where 
they  are  scattered,  they  should  find  no  eaae,  anil  hare  none  assurance  of 
then-  life.  They  are  known,  by  their  being  compelled  to  wear  a  particular 
dress,"which  they  sometimes  change  in  THEin  own  hoi-ses.  on  occasion  of 
their  merry-makings ;  but  even  in  these  they  are  not  free,  the  Moors  exer- 
cising the  privilege  of  free  inirress  at  any  time.  When  a  vessel  comes  into 
port,  the  merchant  (a  Mahometan)  compels  every  Jew,  whom  he  meets  by 
the  way,  to  come  and  help  in  unladiiis,  carr>inc.  Ac;  nor  do  they  dare  to 
resist."  (.Towetl's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Medilerraneau,  p.  -231.  Lon- 
don, IS-^,  Svo.  See  also  his  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  232—234. 
Ixindon,  ISij.  Svo.)  Nor  is  the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Persia  much  better. 
"It  is  disgusting,"  says  a  recent  intelligent  traveller,  "to  see  the  way  in 
which  the  Persi.ins  abuse  and  oppress  the  unfortunate  Israelites.  When 
a  Persian  wishes  to  have  the  snow  cleaned  from  his  flat-roofed  house,  he 
goes  into  a  street,  and  catches  a  Jew,  and  obliges  him  to  perform  the  oflice. 
For  ifie  murder  of  a  Jew,  a  Persian  has  only  to  cut  round  a  finger,  so  as  to 
draw  blood,  and  the  offence  is  expiated."  (Ale.xander's  Travels  from  India 
to  England,  p.  178.  London,  1827.  4to.)  On  the  degraded  and  insecure  state 
of  the  Jews  in  Turkey,  Mr.  Hartley  has  collected  some  painfully  interesting 
anecdotes.    (Researches  in  Greece,  pp.  202—208.) 
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nounce  the  jud<Tments  of  God  upon  the  priests  of  the  altar, 
and  upon  the  altar  itself,  which  Jeroboam  had  then  recently 
erected  at  IJethel. 

The  delivery  of  this  prediction  was  accompanied  with  two  mi- 
racles :  one  wrought  upon  Jeroboam,  by  the  drying  up  of  his  hand, 
whicli  he  had  raised  against  the  prophet,  at  whose  prayer  it  was 
restored  to  him  again ;  the  oilier  miracle  was  performed  upon  the 
altar  by  rending  it  and  pouring  the  ashes  from  it.  The  fulfilment 
of  this  prophecy  was  no  less  remarkable,  plainly  showing  it  to  be, 
— not  from  man,  but  from  God.   (2  Kings  xxxiii.  15.) 

C.  Isaiah  predicted  the  utter  subversion  of  idolatry  among 
the  Jews.  (ii.  18—21.) 

On  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  more  than  two 
hundred  years  afterwards,  they  were  perfectly  cured  of  this 
strange  infatuation. — The  same  prophet  foretold,  that  general  dis- 
tress and  ruin  would  befall  the  Jewish  people,  on  account  of 
their  extreme  wickedness  ;  and  within  two  hundred  years  after- 
wards the  calamities  denounced  overtook  them.  (Isa.  iii.  1 — 14. 
compared  with  2  Chron.  xxxvi.)  On  the  capture,  however,  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldseans,  a  few  poor  persons  were  left  to  till 
the  land,  precisely  as  Isaiah  had  prophesied.  (Isa.  xxiv.  13,  14. 
compared  with  Jer.  xxxix.  10.) 

7.  Jeremiah  foretold  the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  him,  in  so  remarkable  and 
solemn  a  manner,  that  it  was  notorious  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing nations. 

According  to  the  custom  of  delivering  prophecies  by  visible 
signs,  as  well  as  words,  he  sent  bonds  and  yokes  "  to  the  kings 
of  Edom,  Moab,  the  Ammonites,  Tyre,  and  Zidon,  by  the  hand 
of  the  messengers  which  came  to  Jerusalem  (from  these  several 
kings)  unto  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  ;"  and  foretold,  "  that  all 
these  nations  should  serve  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  son,  and  his 
son's  son."  (Jer.  xxvii.  3 — 7.) — And  the  Jews  put  him  in  pri- 
son for  this  prophecy  ;  where  he  was  kept,  when  Nebuchadnez- 
zar took  the  city,  and  set  him  at  liberty,  (xxxix.  11 — 14.)  This 
prophet  was  opposed  and  contradicted  by  several  false  prophets, 
who  prophesied  deceitful  and  flattering  delusions  to  the  people, 
persuading  them  that  no  evil  should  come  upon  them  ;  of  whom 
Jeremiah  foretold,  that  Hananiah  should  die  that  same  year  in 
which  he  uttered  his  false  prophecies  (xxviii.  16,  17.),  and  that 
Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah,  and  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Maaseiah, 
should  be  taken  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  slain  in  the 
sight  of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  roasted  in  the  fire.  (xxix.  21, 
22.) — And  thus  distinctly  foretelling  the  time  and  manner  of 
the  death  of  those  false  prophets,  he  vindicated  his  own  prophe- 
cies, which  were  at  first  so  unwillingly  believed,  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction. But  that  which  seemed  most  strange,  and  was  most 
objected  against,  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  was  his  predic- 
tion concernincr  the  death  of  Zedekiah  ;  in  which  he  and  Ezckicl 
were  thought  to  contradict  each  other. — Jeremiah  prophesied  in 
Jerusalem,  at  the  same  time  when  Ezekiel  prophesied  in  Baby- 
lon, and  concerning  the  same  things  ;  and  Jeremiah's  prophecy 
was  sent  to  the  captives  in  Babylon,  and  Ezekiel's  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem.  Now  these  two  prophets,  writing  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  Zedekiah,  enumerate  all  the  circumstances  of  it  between 
them,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were  believed  to  contradict 
each  other;  and  thus  the  expectation  and  attention  of  the  people 
were  then  more  excited  to  observe  the  fulfilment  of  their  prophe- 
cies. (Compare  Jer.  xxxiv.  2 — 7.  and  Ezek.  xii.  13.) — Jeremiah 
.said  that  he  should  sec  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  be  carried  to 
Babylon;  Ezekiel,  that  be  should  not  see  Babylon  :  Jeremiah,  that 
he  should  die  in  peace,  and  be  buried  after  the  manner  of  his  an- 
cestors ;  Ezekiel,  that  he  should  die  at  Babylon.  And  if  we  com- 
pare all  this  with  the  history,  nothing  ever  was  more  punctually 
fulfilled  :  for  Zedekiah  saw  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  commanded 
his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  before  he  was  brought  to  Babylon  ;  and  he 
died  there,  but  died  peaceably,  and  was  suffered  to  have  the  usual 
funeral  solemnities.  (.Ter.  xxxix.  4.  7.  2  Kings  xxv.  6,  7.) 
Therefore  both  prophecies  proved  true  in  the  event,  which  before 
seemed  to  be  inconsistent.  And  so  critical  an  exactness  in  every 
minute  circumstance,  in  prophecies  delivered  by  two  persons,  who 
were  before  thought  to  contradict  each  other,  was  such  a  convic- 
tion to  the  Jews,  after  they  had  seen  them  so  punctually  fulfilled, 
in  their  captivity,  that  they  could  no  longer  doubt  but  that  both 
were  from  God. 

8.  While  Ezekiel  was  a  captive  in  Chaldaca,  he  prophe- 
sied that  the  Jews,  who  still  remained  in  Judsea,  should  be 
severely  chastised  for  their  wickedness  ;  that  one-third  part 
of  them  should  die  with  the  pestilence  and  famine  ;  that  an- 
other third  part  should  perish  by  the  sword  ;  and  that  the  re- 


mainder should  be  scattered  into  all  the  winds  ;  and  that  even 
then  the  sword  should  follow  them.  In  a  very  few  years  all 
these  evils  came  upon  them  by  the  hand  of  the  Chaldaeans.' 

!>.  The  Profanation  of  the  Temple  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  together  with  his  death,  and  a  description  of  his 
temper,  and  even  of  his  countenance,  was  clearly  foretold  by 
Daniel,  four  hundred  and  eight  years  before  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  prediction.  (Dan.  viii.)  He  likewise  prophesied 
tlie  destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  desolation  of  that 
city,  and  also  of  Judsea,  and  the  cessation  of  the  Jewish  sa- 
crifices and  oblations,  (ix.  26,  27.)  The  accomplishment  of 
these  predictions  is  attested  by  all  history. 

10.  Lastly,  Hosea  foretold  the  present  State  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  in  these  remarkable  words: — They  shall  be  wan- 
derers among  the  nations,  (ix.  17.) 

The  preceding  are  only  a  small  number  in  comparison  of 
the  multitude  ot  predictions  (nearly  two  hundred)  that  might 
have  been  adduced ;  and  which  refer  to  the  Israelites  and 
Jews,  and  other  descendants  of  Abraham.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to 

Class  II. 

Prophecies  relating  to  the  Nations  or  Empires  that  were  neigh- 
bouring to  the  Jews. 

1.  Tyre  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  opulent  cities 
of  ancient  times.  The  inhabitants  became  very  wicked  and 
abandoned ;  and  the  Hebrew  prophets  were  commanded  to 
foretell  its  ruin.  At  the  time  their  predictions  were  uttered, 
the  city  was  extremely  prosperous,  successful  in  commerce, 
and  abounding  in  riches  and  glory.  These  predictions  were 
extremely  minute  and  circumstantial  ;2  and  announced  that 
the  city  was  to  be  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Chaldoeans 
(who,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  prophecy,  were  an 
inconsiderable  people),  and  particularly  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon  ;  that  the  inhabitants  should  flee  over  the 
Meaiterranean  into  the  adjacent  islands  and  countries,  and 
even  there  should  not  find  a  quiet  settlement ;  that  the  city 
should  be  restored  after  seventy  years,  and  return  to  her  gain 
and  merchandise ;  that  it  should,  be  taken  and  destroyed  a 
second  time ;  that  the  people  should,  in  time,  forsake  their 
idolatry,  and  become  converts  to  the  worship  and  true  reli- 
gion of  God  ;  and,  finally,  tliat  the  city  should  be  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  become  a  place  only  for  fishers  to  spread  their 
nets  upon.  All  these  predictions  were  literally  fulfilled  :'  for 
want  of  room,  we  are  compelled  to  notice  here  only  those 
predictions  whicli  denounce  its  utter  destruction. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  0  Ty- 
rus,  and  will  cause  ?nany  nations  to  come  itp  against  thee,  as  the 
sea  causeth  his  waves  to  come  up  ,•  and  they  shall  destroy  the 
walls  of  Tyrus  and  break  down  her  towers ,-  I  will  also  scrape 
her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock.  It  shall 
be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea :  for 
I  have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  God,  (Ezek.  xxvi.  3 — 5.)  To 
show  the  certainty  of  the  destraclion,  the  prophet  repeats  it: 
(ver.  14.)  I  will  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rocJc ;  thou  shall  be 
a  place  to  spread  nets  upon ,-  thou  shall  be  built  no  more,  for  I 
the  Lord  have  spoken  it.  And  agjiin,  I  will  make  thee  a.  ten-or, 
and  thou  shall  be  no  mwe  ;  though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  shall 
thou  never  be  found  again,  saith  the  Lwd  God.  (ver.  21.)  Ml 
they  that  know  thee  among  the  people,  shall  be  astonished  at 
thee ;  thou  shall  be  a  terror,  and  never  shall  thou  be  any  more, 
(xxviii.  19.) 

These  various  predictions  received  their  accomplishment  by  de-, 
grees.  Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  the  old  city  ;  and  Alexander 
the  Great  employed  its  ruins  and  rubbish  in  making  a  causeway 
from  the  continent  to  the  island  whereon  it  had  been  erected, 
both  of  which  were  henceforth  joined  together.  "  It  is  no  won- 
der", therefore,"  as  a  learned  traveller  has  remarked,^  ".that  there 
are  no  signs  of  the  ancient  city  ;  and  as  it  is  a  sandy  shore,  the 
face  of  every  thing  is  altered,  and  the  great  aqueduct  in  many 
parts  is  almost  buried  in  the  sand."  So  that,  as  to  this  part  of 
the  city,  the  prophecy  has  literally  been  fulfilled,  "  Thou  'shalt 
be  built  no  more  :  though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  shalt  thou 
never  be  found  again."  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  new 
city  ever  after  arose  to  that  height  of  power,  wealth,  and  great- 
ness, to  which  it  was  elevated  in  the  times  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel, 

»  Ezek.  V.  12.  andviir.  and,  for  the  fulfilment,  seePrideaux's  Connection, 
part  i.  book  i.  sub  anno 58S.  vol.  1  jip.  80— 84.8th  edit. 

^  See  Isa.  x.\iii.  Jer.  xxv.  Ezek.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.  Amos  i.  9,  10. 
Zccli.  ix.  1—8. 

3  See  a  copious  iUuslration  of  them  in  Bp.  Newton's  eleventh  Disserta- 
tion, and  in  Rollin's  Ancient  History,  book  xv.  sect.  6.  vol.  v.  pp.  94—102. 

*  lip.  Pocockc's  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  pp.  81,  82. 
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It  received  a  f^rpat  blow  from  Alexander,  not  only  by  his  taking 
and  burning  the  city,  but  much  more  by  his  building  of  Alexan- 
dria in  Egyi)t,  which  in  time  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  trade, 
and  thus  contributed  more  eflectually  to  its  ruin.  It  had  the 
misfortune  afterwards  of  changing  its  masters  often,  being  some- 
times in  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egyjit,  and  some- 
times of  the  Seleucida;,  kings  of  Syria,  till  at  length  it  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens' 
about  the  year  of  Christ  (i:iy,  in  the  reign  of  Omar  their  third 
emperor.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Christians^  during  the  time  of 
the  holy  war,  in  the  year  1124,  Baldwin,  the  second  of  that 
name,  being  then  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  assisted  by  a  fleet  of 
the  Venetians.  From  the  Christians'  it  was  taken  again,  in  the 
year  1289,  by  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  under  their  Sultan  Al- 
phix,  who  sacked  and  razed  this  and  Sidon,  and  other  strong 
towns,  in  order  that  they  might  never  afford  any  harbour  or  shel- 
ter to  the  Christians.  From  the  Mamelukes  it  was  again  taken 
in  the  year  1.51f),  by  Selim,  the  ninth  emperor  of  the  Turks; 
and  under  their  dominion  it  continues  at  present.  But,  alas, 
how  fallen,  how  changed  from  what  it  was  formerly  !  For  from 
being  the  centre  of  trade,  frequented  by  all  the  merchant  ships 
of  the  east  and  west,  it  is  now  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  visited 
only  by  the  boats  of  a  few  poor  fishermen.  So  that,  as  to  this 
l)art  likewise  of  the  city,  the  prophecy  has  literally  been  fullillcd  : 
— /  toill  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock  ;  thou  shalt  be  a  place 
to  spread  nets  upoiiJ 

How  Utterly  this  once  flourishing  city  is  now  destroyed, 
agreeably  to  the  divine  predictions,  every  traveller  attests 
■who  has  visited  its  site.  We  select  two  or  three  of  the  most 
striking. 

Dr.  SiiAw,  who  travelled  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century, 
says,  "I  visited  several  creeks  and  inlets,  in  order  to  discover 
what  provision  there  might  have  been  formerly  made  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  vessels.  Yet  notwithstanding  that  Tyre  was  the 
chief  maritime  power  of  this  country,  I  could  not  observe  the 
least  token  of  cither  cothon  or  harbour  that  could  have  been  of 
any  extraordinary  capacity.  The  coasting  ships,  indeed,  still 
fmd  a  tolerably  good  shelter  from  the  northern  winds  under  the 
southern  shore,  but  are  obliged  immediately  to  retire,  when  the 
winds  change  to  the  west  or  south  :  so  that  there  must  have  been 
some  better  station  than  this  for  their  security  and  reception.  In 
the  N.  N.  E.  part  likewise  of  the  city,  we  see  the  traces  of  a  safe 
and  commodious  basin,  lying  within  the  walls ;  but  which  at  the 
same  time  is  very  small,  scarce  forty  yards  in  diameter.  Neither 
could  it  ever  have  enjoyed  a  larger  area,  unless  the  buildings 
which  now  circumscribe  it  were  encroachments  upon  its  original 
dimensions.  Yet  even  this  port,  small  as  it  is  at  present,  is  not- 
withstanding so  choked  up  with  sand  and  rubbish,  that  the  boats 
of  those  poor  fishermen,  who  now  and  then  visit  this  once  re- 
nowned emporium,  can  with  great  difficulty  only  be  admitted."^ 

"  This  city,"  says  Mausdrell,  who  travelled  nearly  about  the 
same  time,  "  standing  in  the  sea  upon  a  peninsula,  promises  at 
a  distance  something  very  magnificent.  But  when  you  come  to 
it,  you  find  no  similitude  of  that  glory,  for  which  it  was  so  re- 
nowned in  ancient  times,  and  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  describes, 
chap.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.  On  the  north  side  it  has  an  old  Turkish 
ungarrisoncd  castle  ;  besides  which  you  see  nothing  here,  but  a 
mere  Babel  of  broken  walls,  pillars,  vaults,  &c.  there  being  not 
so  much  as  one  entire  house  left;  its  present  inhabitants  are  only 
a  few  poor  wretches,  harbouring  themselves  in  the  vaults,  and 
subsisting  chiefly  upon  fishing,  who  seem  to  be  preserved  in  this 
place  by  Divine  Providence,  as  a  visible  argument  how  God  has 
fulfilled  his  word  concerning  Tyre,  viz.  that  it  should  be  as  the 
top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for  fshei's  to  dry.  their  nets  on"° 

"  Of  this  once  powerful  mistress  of  the  ocean,"  says  a  recent 
traveller,  "  there  now  exist  scarcely  any  traces.  Some  miserable 
cabins,  ranged  in  irregular  lines,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
streets,  and  a  few  buildings  of  a  rather  better  description,  occu- 
pied by  the  oflicers  of  government,  compose  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  town.  It  still  makes,  indeed,  some  languishing  elTorts  at 
commerce,  and  contrives  to  export  annually  to  Alexandria  car- 
goes of  silk  and  tobacco,  but  the  amount  merits  no  consideration. 
— '  The  noble  dust  of  ^Hexander,  traced  by  the  imagination 
till  found-stopping  a  beer  barrel,'  would  scarcely  afibrd  a  stronger 


«  Ocklpv'sllist.  of  theSiiracons,  vol.  i.  p.  510. 

«  AbulPliarajii  Hist.  Dyn.  9.  p.  250.     Vers.  Pocockii. 


Savage's  Abridg- 


ment (if  Knollcs  and  Rycaut,  voL  i.  p.  20. 

»  Savage's  Abridgment,  vol.  i.  p.  95.    Pococke's  Description  of  the  East, 
vol.  ii.  book  i.  chap.  "Si.  p.  Si. 

♦.Bp.  Newton  on  the  Propliecics,  vol.  i.  p.  198.  edit.  1793. 

»  Hhaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30,  31.  3d  edit. 

'  iMaundrell's  Travels,  p.  48. 


contrast  of  grandeur  and  debasement  than  Tyre,  at  the  period  of 
being  besieged  by  that  conqueror,  and  the  modern  town  of  Tsour 
erected  on  its  ashes."'' 

2.  KovpT  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  king- 
doms in  ffjrnier  ages ;  and  at  one  period  is  .said  to  have  con- 
tained eigiiteen  thousand  cities  and  seventeen  millions  of  in- 
habitants. The  revolutions  and  state  of  this  kingdom  were 
minutely  described  by  the  pro])lu;ts  Isaiah,  .lerciniah,  and 
Kzekiel.«  The  last-mentioned  prophet,  among  other  most 
striking  denunciations,  expressly  says,  that  J-gj/pt  f/ictll  be 
ike  buaext  (f  kingdoms.,  neither  xhall  it  exult  itself  an  if  inirre 
above  the  nations  :  fur  1  will  ditninish  them,  that  Iheij  shall  no 
more  rule  over  the  nations.  J  will  fnake  the  land  of  Ugi/pt 
utterly  waste  and  desolate,  from  the  tower  of  Syene  eren  under 
the  border  of  Ethiopia.  I'lie  pride  if  her  pou:er  shall  come 
duwn :  from  the  tower  of  Syene  sliall  they  fall  in  it  by  the 
sword.  And  1  will  make  the  rivers  dry,  and  sell  the  land  into 
the  hand  of  the  wicked,  and  1  ivill  make  the  land  vaste,  ana 
all  that  is  therein,  by  the  hand  of  strangers.  I  will  also  de- 
stroy the  idoh,  and  I  luill  cause  their  idols  to  cease  out  of  Noph 
(or  Memphis,  P]zek,  xxix.  15.  10.  xxx.  G.  12,  13). 

It  is  now  upwards  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  since  this 
prophecy  was  delivered ;  and  what  likelihood  or  appearance  was 
there,  that  so  great  a  kingdom,  so  rich  and  fertile  a  country, 
should  for  so  many  ages  bow  under  a  foreign  yoke,  and  never 
during  that  long  period  be  able  to  recover  its  liberties,  and  have  a 
prince  of  its  own  to  reign  over  them  ?  But  as  is  the  prophecy, 
so  is  the  event.  For,  not  long  afterwards,  Egypt  was  successively 
attacked  and  conquered  by  the  Babylonians  and  Persians:  on 
the  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander,  it  became 
subject  to  the  Macedonians,  then  to  the  Romans,  and  after  them 
to  the  Saracens,  then  to  the  Mamelukes,  and  is  now  a  province 
of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  and  the  general  character  of  its  inha- 
bitants is  a  compound  of  baseness,  treachery,  covetousncss,  and 
malice.o  Syene  is  in  ruins;  and  the  idols  of  Egj'pt  are  scattered. 
And  all  modern  travellers  attest  that  the  numerous  canals  with 
which  this  country  was  anciently  intersected  are  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  in  Lower  Egypt)  now  neglected.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  country  is  aban- 
doned to  sand  and  to  unfruitfulness,  while  the  effect  is  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  threatening,  /  -will  make  her  rivers  dry.  The  an- 
nual supply  of  enriching  and  fertilizing  water  being  now  lost  to 
an  immense  tract  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  sand,  the 
natural  soil,  prevails  :  vegetation,  which  once  bound  together  the 
earth  by  the  roots  and  fibres  of  grass,  is  burnt  up.  And  what 
was  once  a  fruitful  field  has  become  desolate,  overwhelmed  by 
flying  blasts  of  sand,  and  consigned  to  ages  of  solitude.'" 

3.  Ethiopia  was  a  very  considerable  kingdom  of  Africa, 
bordering  upon  Egypt.  Its  doom  was  denounced  by  the  pro- 
phets Isaiah  and  Ezekiel ;'"  and  Nahum,  after  its  accomplish- 
ment, declares  what  that  doom  was  : — Art  thou  better,  says 
he  to  Nineveh,  than  populous  No,  that  was  situate  among  the 
rivers,  that  had  waters  round  about  it,  whose  rampart  was  the 
sea,  and  tier  wall  was  from  the  sea  ?  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were 
her  strength,  and  it  was  infinite ,-  Fut  and  Lubirn  were  thy 
helpers.  Yet  was  she  carried  aioay,  she  tvent  into  captivity ,-  her 
young  children  also  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all  the 
streets :  and  they  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men.  (Nah.  iii. 
8—10.) 

Ethopia  was  invaded  and  most  cruelly  ravaged  by  Sennacherib 
king  of  Assyria,  or  Esarhaddon  his  son,  and  also  by  Cambyses 
king  of  Persia.  About  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  the  Ro- 
mans ravaged  part  of  this  country  ;  and  since  the  subversion  of 
their  empire,  it  has  been  ravaged  successively  by  the  Saracens, 
Turks,  and  Giagas. 

4.  Nineveh  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
an  exceeding  great  city,  according  to  the  prophet  Jonah  (iii. 
3.),  whose  statement  is  confirmed  by  profane  historians,  of 
three  days''  journey  in  circuit,  and  containing  a  population  of 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Though  the 
Ninevites  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  yet  that  re- 

[lentance  was  of  no  long  continuance:  for  soon  after,  Na- 
lum  predicted  not  only  the  total  destruction  of  that  city, 
which  was  accomplished  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  after- 
wards, but  also  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  effected. 

1  JoUiflFe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  13. 1S20.  8vo. 

«  See  Isa.  xi.x.  Jer.  xliii.  S — 13.  and  .xlvi.  and  Ezek.  chapters  xxix. — xxxii. 
»  The  prophecies  concerning  Egypt  are  minutely  considered  and  illus- 
trated by  Bishop  Newton  in  his  twelfth  Dissertation. 
i»  Jowett's  Christian  Researches,  p.  164. 
"  See  Isa.  xviii.  1—6.  xx.  3—5.  xlii.  3.  Ezek.  xxx.  4—6. 
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While  thej/  were  f olden  together  as  tliorns,  they  were  devoured 
as  the  stubble  full  dry.  (i.  10.) 

The  Medians,  under  the  command  of  Arbaces,  being  informed 
of  the  negUgence  and  drunkenness  that  prevailed  in  their  camp, 
assaulted  them  by  night,  and  drove  such  of  the  soldiers  as  sur- 
vived the  defeat,  into  the  city.  7'/.e  gates  of  the  river  shall  be 
obened,  and  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved ;  which,  Diodorus 
Siculus  informs  us,  was  literally  fulfdled.  And  its  utter  destruc- 
tion foretold  by  Nahum  (i.  8,  9.  ii.  8—13.  iii.  17—19.)  and 
Zcphaniah  (iL  13 — 15.),  has  been  so  entirely  accomplished,  that 
no  vestiges  whatever  have  remained  of  it.  Such  an  utter  end 
has  been  made  of  it,  and  such  is  the  truth  of  the  divine  pre- 
dictions.' 

5.  Concerning  Babylon,  it  was  foretold  that  it  should  be 
shut  up  by  the  Medes,  Elamites,  and  other  nations  (Isa.  xiii. 
4.  Jer.  li.  7.);  that  the  river  Euphrates  should  be  dried  up 
(Isa.  xliv.  27.  Jer.  1.  38.  li.  36.)  ;  and  that  the  city  should  be 
taken  bij  surprise  during  the  time  of  a  feast,  when  all  her 
rulers  and  mighty  men  were  drunkeii.    (Jer.  1.  24.    li.  39.  57.) 

All  which  was  accomplished  when  Belshazzar  and  his  thou- 
sand princes,  who  were  drunk  with  him  at  a  great  feast,  were 
slain  by  Cyrus's  soldiers  (men  of  various  nations)  after  Cyrus 
had  turned  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the 
midst  of  Babylon,  and  so  drained  its  waters,  that  the  river  be- 
came easily  fordable  for  his  soldiers  to  enter  the  city.  Further,  it 
was  particularly  foretold,  that  God  -would  make  the  country  a 
possession  for  the  bittern,'^  and  pools  of  toater  (Isa.  xiv.  23.)  ; 
which  was  accordingly  fulfilled,  by  the  country  being  overflowed, 
and  becoming  boggy  and  marshy,  in  consequence  of  the  Eu- 
phrates being  turned  out  of  its  course  in  order  to  take  the  city, 
and  never  restored  to  its  former  channel.  Could  the  correspond- 
ence of  these  events  with  the  predictions  be  the  result  of  chance  ? 
But  suppose  these  predictions  were  forged  after  the  event,  can 
the  following  also  have  been  written  after  the  event,  or  with  any 
reason  be  ascribed  to  chance  1 

The  -wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  dtuell  there, — and  the 
owls  shall  dwell  ttierein ;  and  it  shall  be  no  more  inhabited 
for  ever,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  iii  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. As  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  neigh- 
boring cities  tlierof — so  shall  no  man  dwell  there,  neither  shall 
any  son  of  man  dwell  tlierein. — They  shall  not  take  of  thee  a 
Btone  for  a  corner,  nor  a  stone  for  foundations  ;  but  t/iou  shalt 
be  desolate  for  ever,  saith  the  Lord. — Babylon  shall  become 
lienps,  a  dwelling-place  for  dragons,  an  astonishment  and  a 
hissing,  toitliont  an  inhabitant, — Babylon  shall  sink  and  shall 
not  rise  from  tlie  evil  that  I  will  bring  upon  her,  Babylon,  the 
glory  of  kingdoms,  shall  be  as  tvhen  God  overtfirew  Sodom 
and  Gomorrali,  It  shall  never  be  in/iabited,  neither  shall  it  be 
dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation  :  neitlier  shall  the 
Arabian  pitch  tent  t/iere,  neittier  shall  the  shepherds  make  their 
fold  there.  But  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and 
their  hottses  sliall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures;  and  owls  shall 
dwell  tliere, — and  dragons  in  tlieir  pleasant  places.^ 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  exactness  these  various  predictions 
have  been  accomplished.  After  its  capture  by  Cyrus,  it  ceased 
to  be  a  metropolis.  It  was  afterwards  dispeopled  by  the  erection 
of  the  new  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  (b.  c.  293),  which 
were  built  with  this  design  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  which 
completed  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  Babylon, — a  desolation  that 
continues  to  this  day."" 

6.  Daniel  predicted  the  fate  of  the  Four  Great  Monarch- 
ies, viz.  the  subversion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  the 
Medo-Persians,  and  of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Grecians, 
under  Alexander  the  Great;  the  division  of  his  empire  into 
four  parts,  which  accordingly  took  place  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  ;  and  the  rise  of  the  Romans,  who  were  to  reduce 
all  other  kingdoms  under  their  dominion,  and  form  one  vast 
empire,  that  was  to  be  different"  from  all  former  kingdoms. 

The  Romans  did  arise,  and  reduce  all  other  kingdoms  under 

1  Bp.  Newton,  vol.  i.  Diss.  ix. 

»  The  Hon.  Capt.  Koppel,  who  vi.siteel  the  ruins  of  Babylon  in  the  year 
1824,  thus  describes  the  scene  : — "As  far  as  the  eye  couW  reach,  the  hori- 
zon presented  a  broken  line  of  mounds:  the  whole  of  this  place  was  a 
desert  flat;  the  only  vegetation  was  a  small  prickly  shrub  thinly  scattered 
over  tlie  plain,  and  some  patches  of  grass  where  the  water  had  lodged  in 
pools,  occupied  by  immense  flocks  of  bitterns  :  so  literally  has  the  prophe- 
cy of  Isaiah  been  fulfilled  respecting  devoted  Babylon,  that  it  should  be 
'swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction,'  that  it  should  be  made  'aposses-. 
sion  for  the  bittern  and  pools  of  water.' "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from 
India  to  England,  vol.  i.  p.  125.  (London,  1827.  8vo.)  In  pp.  171— 188.  Capt. 
Keppel  has  described  the  present  state  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 

>  .ler.  1.  39,  40.  li.  26. 37.  04.    Isa.  xiii.  19—22. 

«  Bp.  Newton,  vol.  i.  Diss.  x.  See  also  liett's  History,  the  Interpreter  of 
Prophecy,  vol.  i.  pp.  123.  et  seq. 


their  dominion  ;  and  did  actually  form  one  vast  republic,  which 
was  different  from  all  other  governments  that  had  preceded  it.* 
The  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  his  history  of  the  four  monarch- 
ies, are  so  exactly  parallel,  that  the  celebrated  infidel  Porphyry,  in 
the  second  century,  could  only  evade  the  force  of  them  by  assert- 
ing, contrary  to  all  evidence,  that  they  were  written  long  after  the 
events  :  which  is  as  absurd  as  if  any  one  should  maintain  that 
the  works  of  Virgil  were  not  written  under  Augustus,  but  after 
his  time ;  for  the  book  of  Daniel  was  as  public,  as  widely  dis- 
persed, and  as  universally  received,  as  any  book  could  ever  pos- 
sibly be. 

Here  let  us  pause,  and  consider  the  series  of  predictions 
exhibited  in  the  preceding  pages,  which  indeed  form  only  .a 
small  part  in  comparison  of  those  which  might  have  been 
adduced.  Let  the  reader  carefully  and  impartially  survey 
them,  and  contrast  them  with  their  respective  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  let  him  then  say,  whether  the  prophecies  do  not 
contain  information  more  than  human  ?  Not  to  dwell  on 
general  prophecies,  let  him  select  the  five  first  of  those  con- 
tained in  this  second  class,  and  compare  and  meditate  fully 
on  these  five  predictions.  "  The  priority  of  the  records  to 
the  events  admits  of  no  question ;  the  completion  is  obvious 
to  every  inquirer.  Here  then  are  five  facts.  We  are  called 
upon  to  account  for  those  facts  upon  rational  and  adequate 
principles.  Is  human  foresight  equal  to  the  chance  ?  Enthu- 
siasm? Conjecture?  Chance?  Political  contrivance  ?  If 
none  of  these — neither  any  other  principle  that  may  be  devised 
by  man's  sagacity — can  account  for  the  facts  ;  then  true  phi- 
losophy, as  well  as  true  religion,  will  ascribe  them  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty.  Every  effect  must  have  a 
cause.  But  if  God  is  the  author  of  these  predictions,  then 
the  book  which  contains  them  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of 
heaven  :  a  rich  vein  of  evidence  runs  through  the  volume  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  Bible  is  true ;  infidelity  is  confound- 
ed for  ever  ;  and  we  may  address  its  patrons  in  the  language 
of  Saint  Paul  — Behold^  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  pe- 
rish .'"e 

Class  III. 
Prophecies  directly  an7ioiincing  the  Messiah, 

If  we  turn  from  the  prophecies  respecting  the  circumstance& 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  the 
world  in  ancient  times,  to  those  predictions  in  which  we  our- 
selves are  more  immediately  concerned,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  not  less  remarkable,  and  astonishingly  minute. 

The  great  object  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  redemption  of  mankind.  This,  as  soon  as  Adam's  fall 
had  made  it  necessary,  the  mercy  of  God  was  pleased  to 
foretell.  And,  as  the  time  for  its  accomplishment  drew  near, 
the  predictions  concerning  it  gradually  became  so  clear,  that 
almost  every  circumstance  in  the  life  and  character  of  the 
most  extraordinary  personage  that  ever  appeared  among  men 
was  most  distinctly  foretold.  The  connection  of  the  predic- 
tions belonging  to  the  Messiah,  with  those  which  are  con- 
fined to  the  Jewish  people,  gives  additional  force  to  the 
argument  from  prophecy ;  affording  a  strong  proof  of  the 
intimate  union  which  subsists  between  the  two  dispensations 
of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  equally  precludmg  the  art- 
ful pretensions  of  human  imposture,  and  the  daring  opposition 
of  human  power.  The  plan  of  prophecy  was  so  wisely  con- 
stituted, that  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  instead 
of  frustrating,  fulfilled  it,  and  rendered  the  person,  to  whom 
they  referred,  the  suffering  and  crucified  Saviour  who  had, 
been  promised.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these 
predictions  were  delivered  nearly,  and  some  of  them  more 
than  three  thousand  years  ago.  Any  one  of  them  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  a  prescience  more  than  human :  but  the  collective 
force  of  all  taken  together  is  such,  that  nothing  more  can  be 
necessary  to  prove  the  interposition  of  omniscience,  than  the 
establishment  of  their  authenticity;  and  this,  even  at  so  re- 
mote a  period  as  the  present,  we  have  already  seen,  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt.  For  the  books,  in  which  they  arc  con- 
tained, are  known  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  to  which, 
and  by  the  persons  to  whom,  they  are  respectively  assigned, 
and  also  to  have  been  translated  into  different  languages,  and 
dispersed  into  different  parts,  long  before  the  coming  of 
Christ.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  any  forgery 
with  respect  to  them,  if  attempted  by  the  first  Christians, 

«  Dan.  ii.  39,  40.  vii.  17—24.  viii.  and  ix.  Bp.  Newton,  13th,  14th,  ISth^ 
and  16th  Dissertations,  and  Brown's  Harmony  of  Scripture  Prophecy,' 
chapters  xii.— xiv.  pp.  141—174.  Edinburgh,  1800.  Religionis  Naturalis  et 
Revelata;  Principia,  torn.  ii.  pp.  142 — 158. 

«  A-  Key  to  the  Prophecies,  by  the  Rev.  David  Simpson,  p.  76. 
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should  not  have  been  immediately  detected :  and  still  more 
absurd,  if  possible,  to  sup])ose  that  any  passages  tlius  forged 
should  uftcrwurcbs  have  bc^eii  adniittea  universally  into  thtir 
Scriptures  by  the  Jews  tliemselves;  who,  from  tne  first  ap- 
plication of  these  predictions  to  Jesus  C'hrist,  have  endea- 
voured by  every  nu^lliod  to  pervert  their  nicaiiing.  Surely, 
if  the  prophecies  in  (|U('slion  had  not  been  found  at  that  time 
in  the  writings  to  wliich  the  first  propagators  of  Cliristianity 
appealed,  the  Jews  needed  only  to  produce  those  writings, 
in  order  to  refute  the  imposition  :  and  since  no  refutation  was 
Uien  attempt(!d,  it  was  a  demonstration  to  the  men  of  that 
age ;  and  tne  same  propheei(!S,  b(!ing  found  tliere  uino,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  accounting  for  it  if  they  wcsre  forged, 
convey  in  all  reason  as  forcihh;  a  demonstration  to  ourselves 
at  present,  that  ihey  were  written  tliere  from  the  beginning, 
and,  consequently,  by  divine  inspiration.' 

The  prophecies  which  respect  the  Messiah  are  neither  few 
in  numb(!r,  nor  vague  and  ecpiivocal  in  their  reference ;  but 
numerous,  pointecl,  and  particular.  Th(>y  bear  on  them  those 
discriminating  marks,  by  which  divine  insi)iratioii  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  conjectures  of  human  sagacity;  and 
a  necessary  or  probable  event  from  a  casual  and  uncertain 
contingency.  They  are  such  as  cannf>t  be  referred  to  the 
dictates  of  mere  natural  penetration ;  because  they  are  not 
confined  to  general  occurrences,  but  point  out  with  singular 
exactness  a  variety  of  minute  circumstances  nduling  to  times, 
places,  and  persons  which  were  neither  objects  of  foresight 
nor  conjecture,  because  they  were  not  necessarily  connected 
with  the  principal  event,  or  even  probable  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  their  relation.  They  were  such  as  could  only 
have  occurred  to  a  mind,  that  was  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  Divinity,  by  which  distant  periods  were  re- 
vealed, and  the  secrets  of  unborn  ages  disclosed.  The  scheme 
of  prophecy,  considered  in  its  first  opening,  its  gradual  ad- 
vance, and  its  final  and  full  completion  in  the  advent,  the 
ministry,  the  death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
extensive  progress  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  toge- 
ther with  Its  blessed  influence  on  indivicuials,  societies,  coun- 
tries, and  the  whole  race  of  mankind — is  an  object,  the 
greatest  and  most  sublime  that  imagination  can  conceive, 
and  the  most  pleasing  and  important  that  the  human  mind 
can  contemplate.  'lo  Jesus  i^ive  all  the  pniphtts  witness,-  and 
around  him  they  throw  the  beams  of  their  united  light,  lii 
illustration  of  these  remarks,  we  shall  now  silect  a  few  of 
the  most  striking  predictions  relative  to  the  Messiah,  and 
shall  show  their  accomplishment  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ;  referring  the  reader  to  the  Appendix  for  a  more  co- 
pious series  of  prophecies,  with  their  fulfilment  in  the  very 
words  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

We  behold  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer  given  to  our  first 
parents,  immediately  after  the  fall,  in  obscure  and  general 
•terms.  (Gen.  iii.  15.)  It  foretold  a  victory  which  would  be 
gained  over  the  enemy  that  had  deceived  and  conquered 
them ;  a  victory  the  most  illustrious  in  its  elTect,s  and  conse- 
quences, and  which  should  amply  revenge  on  the  serpent's 
head  the  evils  and  miseries  which  he  had  introduced  into  the 
world.  Further,  we  behold  the  promise  renewed,  in  some- 
what clearer  language,  to  the  patriarchs,  particularly  to  Abra- 
ham, the  great  father  of  the  faithful,  and  the  precise  line 
indicated  from  which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  descended ;  the 
fulfilment  of  which  prophetic  promise  may  be  seen  in  the 
genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ,  taken  from  the  public  registers 
by  Matuiew  and  Luke. 

The  prophets  have  not  only  foretold,  in  general  terms,  a 
great  revolution  that  would  take  place  in  tlie  world  by  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  ;  but  they  have  delineated  some  par- 
ticular circumstances  attending  it,  which  only  the  eye  of  Om- 
niscience could  have  foreseen.  Tliey  have  marked  out  the 
precise  time  and  place  of  the  Messiah  s  birth  ;  they  have  de- 
scribed with  wonderful  exactness  the  distin^iishiug  features 
of  his  office  and  character;  they  have  displayed  with  equal 
beauty  and  truth  the  effects  and  consequences  of  his  advent; 
and,  through  all  their  predictions,  sometliiug  ])ointing  to  the 
Messiah,  either  by  direct  application,  or  by  secondary  and 
disUint  reference,  is  so  interwoven  with  the  general  contex- 
ture, the  universal  scheme  of  prophecy,  that,  by  keeping  it 
in  our  eye^  we  shall  be  furnished  with  a  clue  to  trace  out 
tlieir  ultimate  design,  and  contemplate  their  mutual  connec- 
tion with,  and  dependence  on,  each  other  :  for  t/te  testimony 
ofJe.<iusis,  clearly  and  eminently,  thespirit  ofpruphecy.  This 
is  its  ruling  and  vital  principle.    Divested  of  this,  it  loses  its 

•  Dr.  Eveleigh's  BauiptonLectiirPS  for  1792,  pp.  210,  211. 

*  oce  Ibe  Appendix  lotliia  vuluiut,  No.  VI.  cliaplut  i. 


spirit  and  its  power.  We  behold  no  consistency :  the  im- 
pression of  its  dignity  is  weakened  ;  its  object  is  debased  ; 
Its  end  is  darkened.  13ut,  viewed  in  this  light,  we  behold 
in  it  a  harmony  which  delights,  a  grandeur  which  astonishes, 
and  from  the  result  of  the  whole  arises  such  evidence  as  car- 
ries conviction  to  the  understanding.^     More  particularly, 

1.  The  prophecies  of  the  Old  IVstament  distinctly  an- 
nounced that  the  Mkssiah  was  to  co.me,  when  the  govern- 
ment should  be  utterly  lost  from  Judah.  'I'lie  sceptre  (peculiar 
prerogative  and  dignity)  .s/iall  not  depart  from  Judak  till  Slii- 
hh  come.  ((ipii.  xlTx.  10.)  This  prediction  all  the  ancient 
Jews  applu'd  to  the  Messiah. 

The  tribe  of  Judah  is  no  longer  a  political  body  ;  it  has  no  au- 
thority or  magistrates  of  its  own,  but  is  disprr.scd  and  confound- 
ed among  the  other  tribes  of  Jews;  its  presoiit  condition,  there- 
fore, is  an  evident  mark  that  Shiloh,  or  the  Messiah,  is  already 
come. 

2.  Daniel  points  out  the  precise  Time  in  which  he  was  to 
come,  to  make  an  end  of  sin,  to  make  reconciliation  for  ini- 
quity, and  to  bring  in  an  everlasting  righteousness.'  He 
fixes  the  seventy  weeks  (of  years,  that  is,  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years),  on  one  side,  at  the  edict  of  Artaxerxes,  for  the 
rebuilding  ot  Jerusalem,  which  was  accomplished  by  Nehe- 
miah  ;  and,  on  the  other,  at  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  establishment  of  his  church.  The  two  points  of  this  du- 
ration are  therefore  known,  and  one  detenuines  the  other  : 
the  term  at  which  a  revolution  of  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years  commences  necessarily  shows  where  it  ends.  'J'he 
prophets  Maggai  and  Malachi*  foretold  that  the  Messiah, 
■the  doiire  of  aU  nations,  whom  they  ivere  seeking,  should  come 
before  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  and  that  his  pre- 
sence should  fill  it  with  a  glory  which  the  first  temple  had 
not,  though  it  was  far  richer  and  more  magnificent. 

Jesus  Christ  preached  in  that  temple,  which  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, within  forty  years  afterwards.  This  second  temple  has 
been  destroyed  upwards  of  seventeen  centuries ;  whence  it  is 
manifest  that  more  than  seventeen  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
the  Messiah  came. 

3.  The  Place  where  the  Messiah  was  to  he  boni, — viz. 
Bethlehem, — and  the  Tribe  from  which  he  was  to  spring 
(that  of  Judah),  were  literally  predicted  by  Micah. 

Both  these  circumstances  are  recorded  by  the  evangelists  as 
fulfilled ;  the  providence  of  God  so  ordering  it  that  Augustus 
should  then  command  a  general  census  to  be  taken,  which  caused 
Joseph  and  Mary  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  not  only  that  she  might 
be  delivered  there,  but  that,  their  names  being  there  entered, 
their  family  might  be  ascertained,  and  no  doubt  might  afterwards 
arise  as  to  their  being  of  the  tine  of  David.  All  the  evangelists 
have  mentioned  that  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judia,  and 
that  this  is  an  undoubted /ac<  we  are  informed  by  Paul,  when  he 
asserts  that  it  is  evident  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah.'' 

4.  The  prophet  Isaiah  has  particularly  foretold,  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  born  of  a  virgin  (Isa.  vii.  11.),  and  that 
he  should  descend  from  the  family  of  David  (ix.  C,  7.  xi.  1, 
•2.),  which  was  a  particular  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
While  he  points  out  his  miraculous  birth,  and  describes  his 
descent,  he  portrays  his  character  in  colours  so  striking  and 
distinguishing,  as  to  render  its  appropriation  to  Christ  obvi- 
ous to  every  one  who  compares  the  picture  with  the  orirrinal- 
It  was  this  holy  prophet  that  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should 
be  (liii.  1,  2,  3.)  destitute  of  outward  power  or  influence  to 
attract  the  esteem  and  insure  the  attachment  of  the  world  ; 
that  tliough  in  the  eye  of  God  he  should  be  (xxviii.  16.^  the 
chief  comer-stone,  elect,  precious  ;  yet  that  he  should  be  (viii. 
14,  15.)  a  stone  of  stumliling  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  men  who 
were  guided  by  the  springs  which  in  general  actuate  the  hu- 
man breast,  such  as  interest,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  sen- 
sual enjoyments :  and  particularly  it  was  foretold,  that  the 
Jews  should  full  on  this  rock  ,■  should  refuse  to  build  on  him 
as  the  only  foundation  of  their  hopes  ;  but  should,  in  their  at- 
tempt to  shake  and  overthrow  it,  be  themselves  scattered  and 
broken  to  pieces.  The  same  prophet  declared  that  he  should 
(vi.  9,  10,  11.)  veil  the  eyes  of  the  wise  and  learned,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor  and  illiterate ;  that  he  should 
(xlii.  1,  &c.^  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  health  to  the  dis- 
eased, and  light  to  those  who  had  been  oppressed  with  dark- 
ness ;  that  he  should  teach  the  true  and  perfect  way,  and 
should  be  the  great  instructor  of  the  Gentiles;  that  (Ix.  10.) 


3  Dr.  White's  Hampton  Lectures,  p.  291. 2d  edit. 

«  Dan.  ix.  24—27.  »  Ilaggai  ii.  6—9. 

«  Micah  V.  2.    Malt  Li.  1     Heb.  vii.  11. 
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kings  should  fall  down  before  him,  and  all  nations  pay  him 
homage  and  obedience ;  that  his  reign  should  be  gentle  and 
benevolent;  and  that  the  influence  ot  his  gospel  should  har- 
monize the  jarring  (Iv.  13.)  passions  of  manivind,  and,  to- 
gether with  tlie  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  es- 
tablish peace  and  purity  on  the  earth.  (Ivi.  G,  7,  8.) 

5.  In  the  fifty-third  cliapter,  the  propliet  gives  a  most 
striking  and  affecting  picture  of  the  temper  and  behaviour  of 
the  Messiah  amidst  the  most  distressing  and  humiliating 
scenes  through  which  he  passed.  His  Death,  considered  as 
the  great  propitiation  for  tlie  sins  of  the  whole  world,  was  an 
object  of  such  vast  importance,  that  it  pleased  the  Divine 
Being  strongly  to  mark  the  more  distinguished  circumstances 
of  it  in  prophetic  language  ;  to  the  end  that  our  faith  in  him 
might  have  every  evidence  to  confirm  it  that  was  necessary 
to  give  satisfaction  to  modest  and  impartial  inquirers. 

The  fact  in  every  respect  corresponded  with  the  prediction ; 
and  so  far  was  the  prophet  introduced  into  the  secret  counsels  of 
the  divine  mind,  that  when  he  spoke  of  future  events,  he  appears 
to  be  relating  their  past  history :  for  to  that  omniscient  God, 
whose  light  directed  the  prophet's  eye  through  the  darkest  re- 
cesses of  distant  ages,  prescience  and  accomplishment  are  the 
same ;  and  the  future  and  the  past  form  but  one  object.  Hence 
the  most  striking  scenes  of  Christ's  passion  are  delineated  by  the 
prophetic  pencil  with  the  same  truth  and  exactness  as  if  they 
had  been  drawn  on  the  spot  when  the  secret  volume  of  the  divine 
decrees  was  unrolled,  and  when  that  which  had  been  foreseen  in 
vision  was  exhibited  in  reality.' 

In  addition  to  these  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  we  may  remark, 
that  long  before  his  time  David  foretold  the  change  of  the 
order  of  the  priesthood  by  the  Messiah, — the  office  he  should 
sustain, — the  sufferings  which  he  should  undergo, — and  the 
glorious  triumphs  he  should  enjoy  from  his  resurrection,  his 
ascension,  and  the  extensive  propagation  of  his  gospel.^ 

6.  The  Messiah  was  not  to  lie  in  the  grave  and  see  cor- 
ruption,-* but  was  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day 
after  his  interment,'^  and  to  ascend  into  heaven,  there  to  reign 
at  his  Father's  right  hand,  invested  with  universal  dominion.^ 

How  exactly  all  these  things  were  accomplished  in  the  person 
of  Christ  is  obvious  to  every  one  that  carefully  compares  these 
predictions  with  their  fulfilment. 

«  Compare  Mark  xx.  27,  28. -^White's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  291 — ^294. 
So  striking  is  tVie  prediction  of  Isaiah  above  referred  to,  and  with  such  pre- 
cision has  it  been  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  modem 
opposers  of  revelation  are  obliffed  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  absurd  and 
contradictory  assertions  in  order  to  evade  the  forcible  argument  vphicli  it 
affords  to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  some  have  affirmed,  that  the 
prophecy  in  question  was  composed  after  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian cera.  Not  to  repeat  the  evidence  already  adduced  (see  pp.  27 — 33.  supra) 
for  the  genuineness  of  Isaiah's  writings  as  a  component  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, we  may  remark  that  this  assertion  is  completely  refuted  by  the/ac/ 
of  his  prophecy  being  extant  in  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  which  was  executed  only  282  years  before  the  Christian  sra. 
Other  opposers  of  revela'ion  assert  that  JTeremiah  is  the  person  to  whom 
the  prophet  referred.  Tl  s  opinion  was  first  asserted  by  the  Jewish  rabbi 
Saadiah  Gaon  (in  Aben  E  n-a's  commentary  on  Isaiah),  and  was  adopted  by 
Grotius,  from  whom  it  has  been  copied  by  Collins,  Paine,  and  other  infidel 
writers.  But  the  characters  given  of  the  person,  who  is  the  subjectof  this 
prophecy,  by  no  means  agree  with,  Jeremiah.,  For  this  person  is  repre- 
sented as  one  without. guilt,  entirely  free  from  sin,  and  who  had  never  gone 
asti'ay  like  other  men ;  as  one  who  was  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  others,  which 
sufferings  he  was  to  bear  with  the  utmost  patience, — nay,  he  was  even  to 
make  intercession  for  those  transgressors  who  were  the  cause  of  his  suf- 
ferings ;  and  though  he  was  lo  be  cut  off,  or  die,  yet  he  was  to  live  again, 
have  a  large  number  of  disciples  and  followers,  and  be  highly  exalted  ami 
dignified.  Now  none  of  these  characters  are  applicable  to  Jerejniah,  who 
was  subject  to  the  same  sinful  infirmities  as  other  men  are  ;  he  was  not 
wounded  or  bruised,  nor  did  he  die  fur  the  sins  of  his  people  ;  and  the  suf- 
ferings which  he  underwent  on  their  account  he  was  so  far  from  bearing 
witVi  patience,  that  he  even  cursed  the  day  wherein  he  was  born  (Jer.  xx.  14.) 
on  account  of  them;  and  prayed  that  he  might  see  the  vengeance  of  God 
upon  his  counttymea(xx.  12.),  and  that  God  would  pull  them  out  like  sheep 
for  the  slaughter,  and  prepare  them  for  the  day  of  slaughter,  (xii.  3.) 
Ji'urther,  Jeremiah  had  not  a  large  number  of  <lisciples,  neither  was  he  ex- 
alted and  extolled  as  the  person  described  by  Isaiah  is  said  to  be.  But  all 
and  every  part  of  this  prophecy  exactly  agrees  with  the  Messiah,  Jesus, 
whose  first  appearance  was  mean  and  alyectj  on  which  account  he  was 
despised  by  men,  from  whom  he  suffered  many  things  with  inexpressilde 
patience,  and  at  last  endured  an  ignominious  death,  which  was  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world  :  and  being  raised  from  the  dead,  he  is 
now  exaltefl  high,  on  his  Father's  right  hand,  where  he  ever  lives  to  make 
intercession  for  transgressors';  and  has  ever  since  had  a  large  number  of 
disciples,  who  liave  embraced  his  doctrines  and  espoused  his  cause, — a 
seed  which  has  served  him  and  will  continue  to  serve  him  until  time  shall 
be  no  more.  For  an  account  of  other  evasions,  to  which  the  modern  Jews 
have  recourse  in  order  to  elude  the  force  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  see  Bp. 
Pearson  on  the  Creed,  pp.  183, 184,  folio.  10th  edit. ;  alsoPaley's  Evidences, 
vol.  ii.  Dp.  1—11.,  and  Religionis  Naturahs  et  Revelatse  Principia,  tom.  ii.  ppl 
431—443. 

»  Psal.  ii.  6,  etc.  xxii.  ex. 

3  Compare  P.sal.  xvi.  10.  with  Matt,  xxviii.  6. 

*  Compare  Hos.  vi.  2.  with  Matt.  xx.  19.  xxviii.  1—7.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  4. 

'  ComnarePsal.  xvi.  11.  Ixviii.  18.  and  Isa.  ix.  7.  Luke  xxiv.  50,  51.  Acts 
i.  9.  and  Malt^xSviii.  18. 


7.  Lastly  it  was  foretold  that  the  Messiali  should  abolish 
THE  OLD,  and  introduce  a  new  Covenant  or  dispensation 
with  his  people  ;  and  accordingly,  Jesus  Christ  brought  in  a 
more  perfect  and  rational  economy.^ 

The  old  covenant  is  abolished,  and  its  observance  rendered 
impossible  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Judaea  and  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  destruction  by  fire  of  that  temple  and  altar,  on  which 
the  whole  of  the  Jewish  public  worship  depended.  It  is,  there- 
fore, as  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant is  come,  as  to  question  those  external  facts  which  prove 
that  the  ancient  covenant  subsists  no  longer. 

The  manner  in  which  the  evangelical  historians  showed 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  by  Christ  is  remarkable,  for 
they  did  not  apply  them  with  hesitation,  as  if  they  were 
doubtful  concerning  their  sense,  or  undecided  as  to  their  object. 
Their  boldness  of  assertion  bore  tlie  stamp  and  character  of 
truth.  They  had  the  clearest  proofs,  more  particularly  from 
miracles,  that  their  master  was  the  promised  Messiah,  and 
therefore  were  fully  persuaded  that  all  the  prophecies  centred 
in  hiin.  They  appear  to  have  had  no  conception,  that  this 
evidence  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  referable  to  any 
one  else ;  and  therefore  they  pressed  the  arguments  drawn 
from  the  Old  Testament  upon  the  minds  of  the  unconverted, 
with  all  the  sincerity  of  conviction,  and  all  the  authority  ot 
truth.'' 

The  preceding  is  a  concise  view  of  the  predictions  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament,  ccncerning  the  advent,  life,  doctrine, 
sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  therefore,  predicted  concern- 
ing one  person  so  many  years  before  he  was  born,  and  of 
such  an  extraordinary  nature, — all  accomplished  in  Christ, 
and  in  no  other  person  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world, — 
point  him  out  with  irresistible  evidence  as  the  Messiah,  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  If  only  one  single  man  had  left  a  book 
of  predictions  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  distinctly 
and  precisely  marked  out  the  time,  place,  manner,  and  other 
circumstances  of  his  advent,  life,  doctrine,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  ascension  ; — a  prophecy,  or  series  of  prophecies,  so 
astonishing,  so  circumstanced,  so  connected,  would  be  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world,  and  would  have  infinite 
weight.  But  the  miracle  is  far  greater :  for,  here  is  a  suc- 
cession of  men,  for  four  thousand  years,  who  were  widely 
separated  from  each  other  by  time  and  place,  yet  who  regu- 
larly, and  without  any  variation,  succeeded  one  another  to 
foretell  the  same  event.  Here,  therefore,  the  hand  of  God  is 
manifest ;  and  Jesus  Christ  is  evidenced  to  be  the  Messiah. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  all  the  prophecies  have 
been  present  to  his  mind  :  he  has  taken  from  them  all  that 
seemed  contradictory,  when  not  considered  in  respect  to  him ; 
he  has  equally  accomplished  them,  whether  the  thing  they 
predicted  concerning  him  were  humiliating  or  divine ;  and 
has  demonstrated  that  he  is  the  centre  and  end  of  them  all, 
by  reducing  them  to  unity  in  his  own  person. 

Further,  ny  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies,  which 
is  the  particular  and  incommunicable  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  all  seducers  or  pretend^ed  messiahs,  whether  past  or 
future,  are  convicted  ot  imposture.  A  few  considerations 
will  fully  prove  this  pohit. 

There  is  but  one  deliverer  promised,  and  to  one  only  do 
the  Scriptures  bear  testimony.  Whoever,  therefore,  has 
neither  been  promised  nor  foretold,  can  be  nothing  but  an 
impostor ;  and  whoever  cannot  ascend  as  high  as  the  first 
promise,  or  grounds  himself  upon  Scriptures  less  ancient 
than  those  of  the  Jews,  stands  convicted  of  imposture  by 
that  circumstance  alone,  either  because  he  has  no  title,  or  has 
only  a  false  one. 

.All  the  prophets  foretell  what  the  Messiah  is  to  do  and 
suffer :  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  between-  him  who 
has  done  and  suffered  what  the  prophets  foretold,  and  him 
who  has  had  no  knowledge  of  their  predictions,  or  has  not 
fulfilled  them. 

Among  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  there  are  som'e  that 
cannot  be  repe/ated,  and  which  are  so  annexed  to  certain 
times  and  places,  that  they  cannot  be  imitated  by  a  false  Mes- 
siah. It  was  necessary,  for  instance,  that  the  irue  Messiah 
should  come  into  the  world  before  the  destruction  of  the 
second  temple,  because  he  was  to  teach  there.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  lay  the  foundations  of  the  church  in 
Jerusalem,  because  from  Mount  Sion  it  was  to  be  diffusell, 
over  the  whole  world.      It  was   necessary  that  the  JewS 


6  Compare  Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34.  wii 
■■  Kctt  ou  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  p.  ISO 
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should  reject  him  hoforo  thfir  dispprsion,  bccauso  it  was  to 
be  the  |)iiiiishini>iU  of  tlicir  wlH'iil  liliiuliicss.  Finally,  it  was 
nccossiiry  tluit  llu'  convcrsioii  ot"  tin;  (jciitilos  should  be  his 
work  or  that  of  iiis  disciples,  since  it  is  by  this  visible  mark 
tliat  the  prophets  point  him  out. 

Now  th(!  templB  is  no  more ;  J(>rusalem  is  possessed  by 
strangers  ;  the  Jews  an;  dis|)ersed,  and  tlu;  (icntiles  are  con- 
verted. It  is  clear,  therefore^  that  the  Messiah  is  conn; ;  but 
it  is  not  less  manifest  that  no  one  else  can  reixr.it  the  ])roofs 
which  he  has  jriven  of  his  cominir;  and  consecjuently, '/o  (inc 
else  can  acco/iiplixh  what  the  prophets  J'urctold  would  be  fulfilltd 
bij  the  Mens! ah. 

Bishop  Hurd's  fine  view  of  prophecy  will  terniinatc  this 
class  of  the  Old  'I'estament  |)rediclions  with  <rreat  ])ropriety 
and  force,  "  If,"  says  that  very  l(>arned  and  elegant  writer, 
"we  look  into  tlios(>  writinjrs,  w(!  find, — 

1.  "  'i'liat  pro])liecy  is  of  a  prodi<>ions  extent ;  that  it  com- 
menced from  the  fall  of  man,  and  reaches  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things  :  that  for  many  ages  it  was  delivered 
darkly,  to  f(!W  pi^rsons,  and  with  large  intervals  from  the 
date  of  one  pro])hecy  to  that  of  another;  but,  at  length,  be- 
came more  clear,  more  fre(pient,  and  was  uniformly  carried 
on  in  the  line  of  one  people,  separated  from  the  rest  of  thc^ 
world,  among  other  reasons  assigned,  for  this  principally,  to 
be  the  repository  of  the  divine  oracles ;  that,  \\  ith  some  in- 
termission, the  spirit  of  prophecy  subsisted  among  that  peo- 
ple to  the  coming  of  C'hrist;  that  he  himself  and  his  apos- 
tles exercised  this  power  in  the  most  conspicuous  manni^r ; 
and  left  behind  them  many  predictions,  recorded  in  the  books 
of  the  New  Testanu'iit,  which  profess  to  respect  very  distant 
events,  and  even  run  out  to  the  end  of  time,  or,  in  Nt.  .lohn's 
expression,  to  that  period,  when  the  mystci-y  of  God  shall  be 
perfected.  (Rev.  x.  7.^ 

2.  "  Further,  bcsi(les  the  extent  of  this  prophetic  scheme, 
the  dignity  of  the  person  whom  it  concerns  deserves  our 
consideration.  He  is  described  in  terms  which  excite  the 
most  augnst  and  magnificent  ideas.  He  is  spoken  of,  in- 
deed, sometimes  as  being  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  as  the 
son  of  man ,-  yet  so  as  being  at  the  same  time  of  more  than 
mortal  extraction.  He  is  even  represented  to  us,  as  being- 
superior  to  men  and  angels  ;  as  far  above  all  principality 
and  power,  above  all  that  is  accounted  great,  whether  in 
heaven  or  in  earth  ;  as  the  word  and  wisdom  of  God ;  as  the 
eternal  Son  of  the  Father  ;  as  the  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom 
he  made  the  world;  as  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  his  person.  We  have  no  words  to  denote 
gfreater  ideas  than  these :  the  mind  of  man  cannot  elevate 
Itself  to  nobler  conceptions.  Of  such  transcendent  worth 
and  excellence  is  that  Jesus  said  to  be,  to  whom  all  the  pro- 
phets bear  witness. 

3.  "  Lastly,  the  declared  purpose,  for  which  the  Messiah, 
jirefigured  by  so  long  a  train  of  prophecy,  came  into  the 
world,  corresponds  to  all  the  rest  of  the  representation.  It 
was  not  to  deliver  an  oppressed  nation  from  civil  tyranny,  or 
to  erect  a  great  civil  empire,  that  is,  to  achieve  one  of  those 
acts  which  history  accounts  most  heroic.  No  :  it  was  not 
a  mighty  state,  a  victor  people — 

"  '  Nan  res  Romans  perituraque  regna — ' 
that  was  wortliy  to  enter  into  the  contemplation  of  this  di- 
vine person.  It  was  another  and  far  sublimer  purpose,  which 
He  came  to  accomplish  :  a  purpose,  in  comparison  of  which 
all  our  policies  are  poor  ana  little,  and  all  the  performances 
of  man  as  nothing.  It  was  to  deliver  a  world  irom  ruin  ;  to 
abolish  sin  and  death;  to  purify  and  immortalize  human 
nature  :  and  thus,  iti  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  words,  to 
be  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  and  the  blessing  of  all  nations. 

"There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  account.  I  deliver  the 
undoubted  sense,  if  not  always  the  very  words,  of  Scripture. 

"  Consider  then  to  what  this  representation  amounts.  Let 
us  unite  the  several  parts  of  it  and  bring  them  to  a  point. 
A  spirit  of  prophecy  pervading  all  time ;  characterizing  one 
person,  of  tlie  highest  dignity ;  and  proclaiming  the  accom- 

Slisbment  of  one  purpose,  the  most  beneficent,  the  most 
ivine,  that  imagination  itself  can  project. — Such  is  the  scrip- 
tural delineation,  whether  w'e  will  receive  it  or  no,  of  that 
economy  ,which  we  call  Prophetic !"' 

Class  IV. 

Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

Thr  predictions  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  which  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 

»  Up.  Hurd's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies,  Serm.  ii. 
fWorks,  vol.  V.  pp.  35—37. ) 
■    Vol.  I.  R 


are  not  less  evidently  the  ins])iration  of  Omniscience  than 
those  contained  in  the  (JId  Testament. 

The  prophecies  of  (.'hrist,  indeed,  were  such  as  gave  ad- 
ditional evidence  to  his  divine  character,  and  clearly  proved 
him  to  b(!  filled  with  a  spirit  more  than  human.  He  uttered 
numerous  predictions  of  events,  altogether  improbable  on  the 
ground  of  present  appearances,  and  such  as  the  most  pene- 
trating mind  could  never  have  foreseen,  nor  conjectured,  much 
less  have  described  with  all  their  jieculiarities,  and  marked 
nut  the  several  incidents  that  attended  them.  Thus,  Jesus 
C'hrist  foretold  his  own  death  and  resurrection  with  an  enu- 
meration of  many  circumstances  attending  them, — the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit, — the  astonishing  (and  to  all  human  views 
inii)robab!e)  late  of  the  temi)le  of  Jerusalem,  and  tlic  total 
destruction  of  the  city, — and  the  universal  spread  of  his 
gospel,  together  with  its  extraordinary  and  glorious  triumph 
over  the  power  and  policy  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  all 
the  violent  oj)position  to  which  it  would  be  exposed.* 

1.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  his  own  Death  several  times, 
with  an  enumeration  of  many  of  the  circumstances  that  were 
to  attend  it. 

In  Matt.  xvi.  21.  he  tolJ  his  disciples  that  he  must  go  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  there  suffer  riuny  thiiigs  of  the  elders,  and  chief 
priests,  and  scribes,  and  be  kilted.  In  Mark  x.  33,  34.  and 
Matt.  XX.  18,  19.  he  foretells,  more  particuarlly,  the  manner  in 
which  they  would  proceed  against  him,  viz.  that  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes  would  condemn  him  to  death,  but  that  they  would 
not  put  him  to  death,  but  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles,  to  mock, 
and  scourge,  and  crucify  liim,  which  was  afterwards  done  by 
Pilate,  the  Roman  governor.  He  likewise  predicted  in  what 
manner  this  was  to  be  accomplished,  as  that  he  would  be 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  by  the  man  -who  dipped  his 
hands  -with  him  in  the  dish,  and  that  all  his  disciples  ivoiild 
forsake  him.  (Matt.  xx.  18.  xxvi.  23.31.)  And  when  Peter 
declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  him,  Christ  foretold  that  the 
apostle  would  deny  him,  with  very  particular  circumstances  of 
the  time  and  manner  of  his  denial.  This  night  before  the  cock 
crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice  (Matt.  xiv.  30.)  ;  all  which 
was  punctually  accomplished. 

2.  Jesus  Christ  also  distinctly  predicted  his  Resurrection, 
with  its  circvun stances,  viz.  that  he  should  rise  again  the  third 
day  (Matt.  xvi.  21.),  and  that  after  he  was  risen  he  would  go 
before  them  into  Galilee  (Matt.  xxvi.  32.),  which  was  fulfilled. 
(Matt,  xxviii.  16.) 

3.  He  likewise  foretold  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  apostles,  in  miraculous  powers  and  gifts,  and  specifies 
the  place  where  the  Holy  Spirit  should  descend. 

behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you;  but 
tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jeri-salem  until  ye  be  endued  with  power 
from  on  high.  (Luke  xxiv.  49.)  And  he  particularly  declares 
what  the  etfccts  of  such  descent  should  be  : — ..'Ind  these  signs 
shall  follow  them  that  believe;  in  my  Tiame  shall  they  cast  out 
devils,  and  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues;  they  shall  take 
up  serpents,  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it  shall  not 
hurt  them  ;  they  shall  lay  lunids  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 
recover.  (Mark  xvi.  17,  18.)  All  which  was  punctually  fulfilled 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the 
following  part  of  that  history. 

4.  The  next  instance  of  Christ's  prophetic  spirit  is,  his 
foretelling  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  its 
celebrated  temple,  with  all  its  preceding  signs,  and  conco- 
mitant and  subsequent  circumstances.  He  not  only  predicted 
the  period  when  this  awful  event  should  take  place,  but 
described  the  very  ensigns  of  those  arms  which  were  to  eflfect 
the  direful  catastrophe ;  and  also  foretold  the  various  ca- 
lamities that  should  befall  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  total 
ruin  in  which  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  policy  should  be 
involved  :  and  the  very  generation,  that  heard  the  prediction, 
lived  to  be  the  miserable  witnesses  of  its  fulfilment.^  Of  the 
prophecies,  indeed,  that  respect  the  Jews  (and  which  are 
common  to  the  New  as  well  as  to  the  Old  Testament),  some 
have  long  since  been  accomplished ;  others  are  every  day 
receiving  their  accomplishment  before  our  eyes,  and  all  of 
them  abundantly  prove  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  pro- 
phecy. The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  its  unparalleled 
circumstances  of  horror,  is  not  more  clearly  recorded  by 

»  On  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume, 
No.  VI.  chap.  ii. 

»  See  the  particulars  of  this  prophPcy,  with  the  historical  evidence  of 
its  fulfilment,  infra,  in  the  Appendi.x,  No.  VI.  chapter  ii. 
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Josephus,'  than  it  is  foretold  by  Daniel,  and  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Nor  did  the  latter  prophesy  only,  in  the  most  deliiiite 
language,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xvi.  28.),  and 
particularly  that  not  one  stone  of  the  temple  (Mark  xiii.  2.) 
should  be  left  upon  another;  he  also  expressly  foretold  that 
Jerusalem,  thus  destroyed,  should  be  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  Gentiles,  till  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  fulfilled  ; 
while  the  Jews  were  to  be  carried  away  captive  into  all  lands : 
and  according  to  the  denunciation  of  their  great  lawgiver 
(Deut.  xxviii.  37.),  were  to  become  an  astonishment  and  a 
by-word. 

Jerusalem  WAS  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  temple  was 
levelled  to  the  ground.  Whatever  the  distinguished  affection 
of  the  Jews  for  their  religion  and  country  could  suggest,  and 
whatever  infidelity  and  hatred  of  Christianity  could  help 
forward  in  their  favour,  was  tried  in  vain,  with  the  malignant 
view  of  confronting  and  defeating  these  prophecies.  The  apos- 
tate Julian, — an  emperor  qualified  for  the  attempt  by  his  riches, 
power,  and  persevering  hostihty  to  the  name  of  Christ, — collected 
the  Jews  from  ail  countries,  and  led  them  on,  under  his  favourite 
Alypius,  to  rebuild  their  temple.  Every  human  power  co-operated 
with  them,  and  every  dilficulty  appeared  to  have  vanished  :  when 
on  a  sudden,  the  work  was  broken  up  with  terror  and  precipita- 
tion;  and  an  enterprise  of  which  the  execution  was  so  zealously 
desired  and  so  powerfully  supported,  was  at  once  deserted.  As 
the  influence  of  human  means  was  entirely  engaged  in  its  favour, 
the  miscarriage  of  it  must  be  asciibed  to  supernatural  interposi- 
tion. What  this  was,  we  are  informed  by  contemporary  and 
other  writers,  and  particularly  by  Ammianus  MarccUinus  ;  whose 
testimony  as  a  pagan,  a  philosopher,  and  a  bosom  friend  of  the 
apostate  prince,  infidelity  would  fully  and  readily  admit,  were 
it  not  beforehand  apprized  of  its  contents.  He  declares,  that 
"  horrible  balls  of  fire,  breaking  out  near  the  foundation,  with 
frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time 
inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen ;  and  that  the 
victorious  element  continuing  in  this  manner  obstinately  bent,  as 
it  were,  to  repel  their  attempts,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned."- 
So  satisfactory  and  decisive  is  this  evidence  of  the  impartial 
heathen  writer,  that  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  although  he  attempts  with  stubborn  scepticism 
to  invalidate  some  of  its  proofs,  and  insinuates  a  want  of  im- 
partial authorities,  is  compelled  not  only  to  acknowledge  the 
general  fact,  but  many  of  the  particular  circumstances  by  which 
it  was  accompanied  and  distinguished.' 

How  Uterally  the  latter  part  of  the  above-noticed  prediction, 
relative  to  the  dispersion  and  degradation  of  the  Jews,  has  been 
fulfilled,  from  the  days  of  Titus  and  Hadrian  to  the  present 
time,  every  historian  informs  us:  that  it  is  so  iioiv,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  our  own  senses  and  personal  knowledge.  The  na- 
tions, that  once  shook  the  world  with  their  arms,  have  in  their 
turns  disappeared,  and  mingled  again  with  the  common  mass  of 
mankind:  but  the  Jews,  though  exiles  in  every  country  under 
heaven,  and  in  every  country  oppressed,  hated,  and  despised, 
have  yet,  by  a  peculiar  fate,  of  which  the  world  affords  no  second 
instance,  survived,  for  more  than  seventeen  centuries,  the  loss 
of  their  country  and  the  dissolution  of  their  government,  have 
preserved  their  name  and  language,  their  customs  and  religion, 
in  every  climate  of  the  globe;  and,  though  themselves  not  a  peo- 
ple, have  yet  subsisted  a  separate  and  distinct  race  in  the  midst 
of  every  other  nation.  Having  totally  lost  the  sceptre,  and  hav- 
ing no  lawgiver  independently  of  a  foreign  tribunal,  they  afford 
a  standing  proof  that  the  Shiloh  is  comb,  to  -whom  the  gathering 
of  the  people  should  be  ;  and  thus  exhibit  a  wonderful  example 
of  the  truth  of  their  oiun  prophetic  Scriptures,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  continual  and  increasing  evidence  of  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  oicrs. 

5.  Further,  Jesus  Christ  foretold  thU  he  should  have  a 
Church  and  People,  not  only'by  express  prophecies,  but 
also  by  monuments  or  ordinances  of  perpetual  observance, 
instituted  by  him  for  his  church,  and  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,^  subsist  to  the  present  day.  He  commanded 
his  apostles  to  go  and  teach  all  nations ;  and  accordingly 
they  went  forth,  after  his  ascension,  and  preached  the  Gospel 

«  The  sixth  and  seventh  book  of  .losephus's  History  of  the  Jewish  War 
with  the  Romans,  contain  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  events,  which  were 
predicted  by  Jesus  Christ  in  a.  few  words. 

»  Ammian.  Marcell.  Hist.  lib.  xxiii.  c.  i.  torn.  i.  p.  333.  edit.  Bipont. 

»  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iv.  p.  108.  Bp.  Warburton  has  fully  examined,  and 
vindicated,  the  history  of  the  event  above  noticed,  in  his  treatise  entitled 
"Julian;  or,  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and  fiery  Eruption, 
which  defeated  that  Emperor's  Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Templaat  Jerusa- 
lem," in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  8vo.  edition  of  his  works. 

*  See  pp.  G7.  supra 


every  where,  with  great  success,  iJie  Lord  wm-khig  with  them 
and  confiriahig  the  words  with  signs  or  miracles  yb//ot/.7"??^. 

Both  sacred  and  profane  historians  bear  testimony  to  the  rapid 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  after  the  death  of  its  author.  In  a 
few  days  after  the  ascension,  there  were  at  Jerusalem  about  one 
hundred  and  tiventy  disciples  (Acts  i.  15.)  :  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, which  was  ten  days  afterwards,  there  were  added  to  them 
about  TiiiiF.E  THOUSAND  SOULS  (11.  41.) ;  and  soon  after  the 
number  of  the  men  was  about  five  thousand  (iv.  4.)  :  after  this 
we  are  told  that  multitudes  of  believers,  both  men  and  -women, 
ivere  added  to  t/ie  Lord ;  that  the  number  of  the  disciples  -were 
midtiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly,  and  that  a  great  company  of 
priests  -were  obedient  to  the  faith,  (v.  and  vi.)  This  rapid  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity  among  the  Jews  was  accomplished  within 
the  short  space  of  two  years  after  the  ascension.  In  the  course 
of  the  seven  following  years,  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the 
Gentiles  in  CsEsarca ;  and,  a  year  after  this,  a  great  number  of 
them  was  converted  at  Antioch.  The  words  of  the  historian 
are — A  great  uumher  believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord;^ 
MUCH  PEOPLE  was  added  to  the  Lord ; — and,  the  apostles  Bar- 
nabas and  Saul  tauglit  much  people,  (xi.  21.  24.  26.)  On 
the  death  of  Herod  (which  happened  next  year),  the  ivord  of  God 
GREW  and  MULTIPLIED  (xil.  24.)  ;  and,  in  the  three  following 
years,  when  Paul  preached  at  Iconium,  a  great  multitude 
both  of  Jttvs  and  also  of  the  Greeks  believed  (xiv.  1.);  and  he 
afterwards  taught  mant  at  Derbe,  a  city  of  livcaonia.  (21.)  In 
three  years  after  this,  or  in  sixteen  years  after  the  ascension, 
Paul  found  the  Gentile  converts  of  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia, 
established  in  tlie  faith,  and  increasing  in  number  daily, 
(xvi.  5.)  In  Thessalonica,  some  of  the  Jews  believed,  and  of 
tlie  devout  Greeks  a  great  multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women 
not  a  few.  (xvii.  4.)  At  Berea  many  of  the  Jews  believed; 
also  of  honourable  -cvomen  -which  -were  Greeks,  and  of  men  not 
a  few  (12.):  at  Corinth,  many  hearing,  believed  and  -were 
baptized  (xviii.  8.) ;  and  the  remark  of  the  historian  Luke — 
so  mightily  gre-w  the  -word  of  God  and  prevailed  (xix.  20.) — 
proves  the  success  of  Paul's  preaching  at  Ephesus ;  as  also  does 
the  complaint  of  Demetrius,  that  throughout  all  Asia  this  Paul 
hath  persuaded  and  turned  a-way  much  people.  (26.)  At 
Athens  certain  men  clave  unto  him,  and  believed,   (xvii.  34.) 

What  the  evangeUcal  historian  here  relates  is  further  confirmed 
by  history  to  be  plain  and  undoubted  matter  of  fact:  for  the 
apostle  Paul  wrote  epistles  to  all  the  saints  at  Rome,  to  the 
cliurches  at  Corinth,  in  Galatia,  at  Ephesus,  Colossal;  and 
Thessalonica,  and  to  all  the  saints  at  Philippi,  -with  the  bishops 
and  deacons  ;  which  he  neither  would  nor  could  have  done,  if 
there  had  not  been  a  considerable  number  of  Christians  in  all 
these  places.  Further,  he  stationed  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and 
gave  him  directions  for  the  government  of  the  church  there ;  and 
he  left  Titus  in  Crete,  with  a  commission  to  set  in  order  the 
things  that  -were  -wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city. 
(Tit.  i.  5.)  Peter  directs  his  epistle  to  the  elect,  scattered 
throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia. 
(1  Pet.  i.  1,  2.)  In  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (i.  6.  23.) 
he  represents  the  Gospel  as  then  already  preached  in  all  the 
-world,  and  to  every  creatitre  -which  is  under  heaven.  This  was 
nearly  thirty  years  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  about 
the  year  62  of  the  vulgar  sera.  We  also  learn  from  ecclesiastical 
history  that,  soon  after  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  churches 
were  established,  and  bishops  settled,  in  every  part  of  the  then 
known  world;  the  names  of  many  of  whom  are  recorded.  There 
were  also  Christian  writers,*  many  of  whose  works  are  still  ex- 

'  "  It  may  help  to  convey  to  us  some  notion  of  the  extent  and  progress 
■^i  r '.rislianity,  or  rather  of  the  character  and  quality  of  many  eraly  Chris- 
.''■■„s,  of  their  learning  and  their  labours,  to  notice  the  number  of  Christian 
writers  who  flourished  in  these  ages.  Saint  Jerome's  catalogue  contains 
sixtyi-six  writers  within  the  first  three  centuries,  and  the  first  six  years  of 
the  fourth ;  and  fifty-four  between  that  time  and  his  own,  viz.  a.  d.  392. 
Jeroirie  introduces  his  catalogue  with  the  following  just  remonstrance: — 
'Let  tliose,  who  say  the  church  has  had  no  philosophers,  nor  eloquent  and 
learned  men,  observe  who  and  what  they  were  who  founded,  established, 
and  adorned  it :  let  them  cease  to  accuse  our  faith  of  rusticity,  and  confess 
their  mistake.'  (Jer.  Prol.  in  Lib.  de  Sacr.  Eccl.)  Of  these  writers  several, 
as  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Bardesanes, 
HippoUtus,  Eusebius,  were  voluminous  writers.  Christian  writers  abound- 
ed particularly  about  the  year  178.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jeru.salem, 
founded  a  library  in  that  city,  A.  D.  212.  Pamphilus,  the  friend  of  Origen, 
founded  a  library  at  Csesarea,  A.  D.  294.  Public  defences  were  also  set 
forth,  by  various  advocates  of  the  religion,  in  the  course  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  Within  one  hundred  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  Quadralus 
■and  Aristides,  whose  vTOVks,  except  some  few  fragments  of  the  first,  are 
lost;  and  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  Justin  Martyr,  whose  works  re-, 
main,  presented  apologies  for  the  Christian  religion,  to  the  Roman  empe- 
rors; Cluadratus  and  Aristides  to  Adrian,  Justin  to  Antoninus  Pius,  and  a' 
second  to  Marcus  Antoninus.  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  and  ApoUinaris, 
bishop  of  Hici-apolis,  and  Miltiades,  men  of  great  reputation,  did  the  same 
to  Marcus  Antoninus,  twenty  years  afterwards  (Euseb.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c  26. 
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tant,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  at  Antioch,  Smyrna,  Sardis,  i  that  this  apostle  preached  "both  in  the  east  and -vest,  taught 

the  wiioLK  WOULD  righteousness,  ami  travelled  to  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  ■u-est."''  Justin  Mautyii,  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century  (a.  d.  140,  about  thirty  years  after  the  date  of 
Phny's  letter),  says,  that  in  his  time  " there  ivas  no  part  of 
mankind,  -whether  Barbarians  or  Greeks,  among  whom  prayers 
anil  thanksgivings  arc  not  offered  up  to  the  Creator  of  the 
wirld,  through  the  name  of  the  crucifed  Jesus."*  Iuksmvs, 
who  later  in  the  same  century  (a.  d.  170)  was  hishop  of  Lyons 
in  Gaul,  assures  us  that  "the  Gospel  -was preached  thuoi'ghout 
TiiK  WIIOLK  woiiLii,  to  the  ejctrcme  ports  of  the  earth,  by  the 
apostles  and  their  disciples ;^  and  that,  in  his  time,  there  were 
churches  founded  in  Germany,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  in  the  Hast, 
Egypt,  and  Lyhia."°  After  fifty  years  (a.  i).  190)  Tkiitul- 
LiAX,  another  Christian  father,  appeals  to  the  Roman  governors, 
saying — "  We  were  hut  of  yesterday,  and  we  have  lilled  your 
cities,  islands,  towns,  and  burghs;  the  camp,  the  senate,  and  the 
forum; — every  sex,  age,  rank,  and  condition  are  converts  to 
Christianity."'  Thirty  years  farther  down,  Ouigkv  (a.  d.  220) 
represents  Christianity  as  now  triumphant.  "  By  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  God,"  says  he,  "  the  Christian  religion  has  so  flou- 
rished and  increased,  continually,  that  it  is  now  preached  freely, 
and  without  molestation,  although  there  were  a  thousand  obsta- 
cles to  the  spreading  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  in  the  world."* 
About  eighty  years  after  this,  a.  d.  306,  Christianity,  under 
Constantine,  became  the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire." 

The  Character  (f  the  Jlf^e  in  which  the  Christian  faith  was 
first  propagated  also  demands  a  distinct  consideration. 

It  was  not  a  barbarous  and  uncivilized  period,  but  was  re- 
markable for  those  improvements  by  which  the  human  faculties 
were  strengthened.  In  most  countries  knowledge  was  diffused 
further  and  more  universally  than  it  had  been  at  any  former 
time :  there  never  was  a  more  learned,  more  philosophical,  or 
more  discerning  age,  than  that  in  which  the  Cliristian  religion 
was  proposed  to  mankind;  and  when,  from  the  profound  peace 
which  the  world  enjoyed  under  the  Roman  government,  an  easy 
communication  subsisted  between  all  countries,  so  that  wise  men 
could  not  only  judge  of  such  extraordinary  events  as  had  hap- 
pened, but  could  also  freely  impart  to  one  another  tlieir  senti- 
ments concerning  them.  Now,  in  such  an  enlightened  age  as 
this  was,  if  theyac^s  and  doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles  had 
been  false,  they  would  instantly  have  been  discerned  to  be  so; 
and  the  confutation  of  them  would  have  quickly  parsed  from  one 
country  to  another,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  persons  who 
had  endeavoured  to  propagate  the  belief  of  them.  The  genera- 
lity of  the  first  converts,  it  is  true,  were  men  in  the  middle  and 
lower  stations  of  life ;  but  even  these,  in  an  age  of  such  know- 
ledge and  intercourse,  were  sufficiently  secured  against  false 
pretensions  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  supposing  even  that  their 
minds  were  but  imperfectly  imbued  with  knowledge,  their  at- 
tachment to  their  first  religious  notions  would  be  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ignorance,  and  no  argument  would  be  sufficient 
to  induce  persons  of  this  character  and  rank  to  change  their 
principles  but  evident  miracles.  Wherefore,  this  class  of  persons 
being  converted  in  such  numbers,  and  so  early,  is  an  absolute 
demonstration  that  many  and  great  miracles  were  every  where 
wrought  by  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  first  con- 
verts to  Christianity  were  not  confined  to  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  life  ;  even  in  the  earliest  age,  we  find  among  them  men 
of  character,  rank,  learning,  and  judgment,  whose  offices  and 
stations  rendered  them  conspicuous ;  courtiers,  statesmen,  chief 
priests  and  rulers,  governors  of  cities,  proconsuls,  consuls,  and 
heathen  philosophers;'"  many  of  wliom  wrote  learned  and  able 
apologies  for  the  Christian  faith,  which  are  still  extant.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  it  was  not  a  single  distinguished  person,  in  this 
city,  or  in  that  nation,  who  obej'cd  the  Gospel ;  but  vast  multitudes 
of  the  noble,  the  learned,  the  wise,  and  the  mighty,  as  well  as 

»  Clement,  Epist.  i.  ad  Corinth.  I  5. 

<  Justin.  Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  p.  345. 

»  Irenajus,  adv.  Ha;res,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  •  Ibid.  c.  4. 

1  Apol.  c.  37.  »  In  CeU.  lib.  i. 

9  For  a  full  view  of  the  universal  and  rapid  propagation  of  Christianity, 
with  (he  various  teislimonies  of  Christian,  and  especially  of  pasan,  authors. 
s>>e  M.  Vernet's  elaborate  TraitJ  de  la  Write  cle  la  Religion  Chretienne, 
tomes  viii.  ix.  x.  See  also  Ur.  Benson's  History  of  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity. 

'0  Aruobius,  who  flourished  in  the  former  part  of  the  third  century, 
urging  the  triumphant  elBcacy  of  the  Christian  faith,  says,  "  Who  would 
not  believe  it,  when  he  sees  in  how  short  a  time  it  has  conquered  so  great 
a  part  of  the  world ;  when  men  of  so  great  understanding,  orators,  gram- 
marians,  rhetoricians,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  philosophers,  have  re- 
nounced their  former  sentiments,  and  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
GospelV    Adv.  Gentes,  hb.  ii.  p. 21. 


Edes.sa,  Athens,  Corinth,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  Rome,  and  in 
Gaul;  and  who  have  already  furnished  us  with  striking  testimo- 
nies to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures 

In  considering  the  testimonies  above  cited  from  the  historian 
Luke,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  his  account  is  a  very  incom- 
plete narrative  of  the  propagation  of  (Jhristianity ;  a  very  small 
part  of  it  only  being  a])))ropriatpd  to  the  history  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  more  [)articularly  of  I'eter,  and  the  remainder  (forming 
about  two-thirds  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles)  being  occupied  with 
the  relation  of  Paul's  conversion  and  apo.stolic  labours: — not  to 
mention  that,  in  this  history,  large  jjortions  of  time  are  passed 
over  with  a  very  slight  notice.  If,  therefore,  what  we  read  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  be  true,  much  more  than  is  contained  in 
that  history  must  be  true  also.  We  are,  moreover,  indebted  for 
the  information,  which  it  presents  to  us  respecting  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  more  to  incident  or  occasion  than  to  any  design  in 
the  historian  to  magnify  the  number  or  rank  of  the  converts. 
Thus,  Luke  is  totally  silent  concerning  some  of  the  apostles,  as 
well  as  the  ninnber  of  converts  to  the  Christian  name  and  faith, 
at  Philippi,  Galatia,  and  other  places  and  coinitries;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  we  should  have  known  any  thing  of  the  number  in 
many  places,  had  not  incidents  occurred,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  historian  to  mention  them.' 

Besides  tiie  intimations  contained  in  the  New  Testament 
respectinir  the  prui^ress  uf  Christianity,  its  wonderful  and 
speedy  propagation  throunfhout  the  world  is  atlcstid  by  the 
joint  consent  of  contemporary  pagan  and  of  Christian  writers. 

Thus,  the  historian  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  persecutions  by 
Nero,  A.  It.  65,  says,  that  this  pestilent  superstition  (so  he  terms 
the  Christian  religion)  spread  itself  not  only  through  Judxa,  but 
even  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  that  a  vast  multitude  of  Christians 
was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  the  emperor.  Here  then  is  a 
most  incontestable  proof  of  the  wonderful  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  time  of  Nero,  scarcely  more  than  thirty  years 
from  the  first  publication  of  the  Gospel  at  Jerusalem,  there  was 
not  only  a  vast  multitude  at  Rome,  who  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  but  also  a  large  number  of  Christians  who  were 
arraigned  and  condemned  to  death  for  the  profession  of  their 
faith.  But  most  strong  is  the  testimony  of  the  younger  Plisy 
in  his  epistle  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  a.  d.  107,  from  which  we 
learn  that,  during  his  proconsulate  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  the 
Christians  abounded  in  those  provinces;  that  informations  had 
been  lodged  against  many  on  this  account;  and  that  he  had 
made  diligent  inquiry,  even  by  torture,  into  the  nature  of  the 
charge  against  them,  but  could  not  discover  any  crime  of  which 
they  were  guilty,  besides  (what  he  terms)  an  evil  and  excessive 
superstition.  He  adds,  that  he  thought  it  necessary,  on  this 
occasion,  to  consult  the  emperor,  "especially  on  account  of  the 
'CHEAT  NUMBER  of  pcrsoHS,  ivho  are  in  danger  of  suffering : 
for  many,  of  all  ages  and  of  every  rank,  of  both  sexes,  are 
accused  and -will  be  accused;  nor  has  the  contagion  of  this 
tuperstition  seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns  also,  and 
the  open  country."  And  he  further  intimates  that  the  temples 
had  been  almost  deserted,  the  sacred  solemnities  discontinued, 
and  that  the  victims  had  met  with  but  few  purchasers."^  Thus 
mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed  in  a  province 
far  distant  from  Judiea,  within  seventy  years  after  its  first  pro- 
mulgation. 

The  Christian  Fathers  attest  the  same  rapid  and  exten- 
sive progress  of  the  Gospel. 

Clement,  the  fellow-labourer  of  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3.),  testifies 

See  also  I>ardncr,  vol.  ii.  p.  666);  and  ten  years  after  this,  ApoUonius,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  under  the  emperor  Commodus,  composed  an  apology 
for  his  faith,  which  he  read  in  the  senate,  and  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished. (Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  687.)  Fourteen  years  after  the  apology  of  Apol- 
loniue,  TcrtuUian  addressed  the  work,  which  now  remains  under  tliat  name, 
to  the  governors  of  provinces  in  the  Roman  empire;  and  about  the  same 
lime,  Miuucius  Feli.x  composed  a  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
is  still  extant;  and  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  copious  de- 
fences of  Christi.tnity  were  published  by  Arnobius  and  Lactantius."  Paley's 
Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  231.  233. 

'  The  incidents  above  alluded  to  are,  "the  murmuring  of  the  Grecian 
converts;  the  rest  from  persecution;  Herod's  death;  the  sending  of  Bar- 
nabas to  Ajitioch,  and  Barnabas  calling  Paul  to  his  assistance  ;  Paul  coming 
to  a  place,  and  finding  there  disciples  ;  the  clamour  of  the  .lews ;  the  com- 
plaint of  artificers  interested  in  the  support  of  the  popular  religion ;  the 
reason  assigned  to  induce  Paul  to  give  salislaction  to  the  Christians  of  Jeru- 
salem. Had  it  not  been  for  these  occasions,  it  is  probable  that  no  notice 
whatever  would  have  been  taken  of  the  number  of  converts,  in  several  of 
the  passages  in  which  that  notice  now  appears.  All  this  tends  to  remove 
the  suspicion  of  a  design  to  e.xaggerate  or  deceive."  Paley's  Evidences, 
vol.  i.  p.  214. 

*  See  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny  at  length,  pp.  82,  83,  84. 
supra. 
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others,  in  every  country  (tliough  they  could  have  no  temptation 
or  inducement  whatever  to  forsake  the  reUgions  in  which  they 
had  been  educated),  voluntarily  embraced  Christianity,  and  wor- 
shipped Jesus  Christ  as  God,  constrained  by  the  irresistible  force 
of  truth  in  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel. 

A  circumstance  that  adds  weigiit  to  the  precedintr  facts, 
and  which  therefore  deserves  particular  attention,  is,  that  the 
profession  of  Christianity  wasjol/oived  by  no  worldly  advantage, 
that  could  induce  men  to  renounce  their  native  religions,  and 
embrace  a  form  of  worship  so  different  from  every  thing  that 
was  then  practised. 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  renounced  heathenism  not  only 
denied  themselves  many  gratifications  in  which  their  respective 
religions  had  formerly  indulged  them,  but  also  voluntarily  sub- 
jected themselves  to  a  rigid  and  severe  course  of  life,  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  to  the 
forfeiture  of  the  favour  of  their  families  and  friends,  as  well  as  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  loss  of  honour,  fame,  and  fortune,  yea, 
even  to  the  most  excruciating  and  terrible  sufferings.  By  the 
magistrates  they  were  subjected  to  heavy  fines,  their  property  was 
confiscated,  and  they  were  made  to  suffer  a  variety  of  ignominious 
punishments,  which  to  generous  minds  are  more  grievous  than 
death  itself.  They  were  imprisoned  and  proscribed  ;  they  were 
banished ;  they  were  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines ;  they 
were  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  made  to  fight  with 
them  in  the  theatres  for  the  diversion  of  the  people  ;  they  were  put 
to  the  torture  ;  they  were  placed  in  redhot  iron  chairs  ;  they  were 
crucified,  impaled,  burnt  alive ;  in  short,  they  were  subjected  to 
all  the  torments  which  cruelty  and  barbarity,  refined  and  inflamed 
by  revenge,  could  invent ;  torments,  the  bare  mention  of  which 
excites  horror  in  the  human  mind.'  Now,  as  all  these  things  are 
most  repugnant  to  human  nature,  it  follows  that  whatever  was 
the  cause  of  them  would  be  received  with  the  utmost  reluctance 
and  difficulty.  Nothing  therefore  but  evidence,  the  most  con- 
vincing and  resistless,  could  make  men,  in  such  circumstances, 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  receive  a  reli- 
gion founded  thereon,  which  plunged  them  into  such  certain  and 
terrible  misfortunes.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  became  the  seed 
of  the  church  :  their  constancy  under  the  tortures  to  which  they 
were  exposed  excited  the  attention  of  many  distinguished  philo- 
6ophers,2  and  made  them  inquisitive  into  the  nature  of  that  re- 
ligion, which  could  endue  the  mind  with  so  much  strength,  and 
overcome  the  fear  of  death,  nay,  even  raise  an  earnest  desire  of 
it,  though  it  appeared  in  all  its  terrors.  This,  they  found,  had  not 
been  effected  by  all  the  doctrines  of  those  philosophers,  whose 
writings  they  had  carefully  studied,  and  who  had  been  labouring 
at  this  great  point.  The  sight  of  these  dying  and  tormented  mar- 
tyrs engaged  them  to  search  into  the  history  and  doctrines  of  him 
for  whom  they  had  sutYered.  The  more  they  investigated,  the 
more  they  were  convinced  ;  until  their  conviction  grew  so  strong, 
that  they  themselves  embraced  the  same  truths,  and  either  actually 
laid  down  their  lives,  or  were  always  in  readiness  so  to  do,  rather 
than  depart  from  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel.  To  adopt  the 
declaration  of  one,  whose  hatred  of  Christianity  will  acquit  him 
of  intentional  exaggeration  on  this  point  :• — "  While  that  gieat 
body"  (the  Roman  empire)  "  was  invaded  by  open  violence  or 
undermined  by  slow  decay,  a  pure  and  humble  religion  gently 
insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men  ;  grew  up  in  silence  and 
obscurity  ;  derived  new  vigour  from  opposition ;  and  finally 
erected  the  triumphant  banner  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  the 
capitol.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  Christianity  confined  to  the 
period  or  to  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  After  a  revolution 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries,  that  religion  is  still  professed  by 
the  nations  of  Europe,  the  most  distinguished  portion  of  human 
kind  in  arts  and  learning,  as  well  as  in  arms.  By  the  industry 
and  zeal  of  the  Europeans,  it  has  been  widely  diffused  to  the  most 
distant  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa  ;  and  by  means  of  their  colonies 
has  been  firmly  established  from  Cnaada  to  Chili,  in  a  world 
unknown  to  the  ancients."'* 

The  success  of  the  Gospel,  independently  of  its  being  a 
literal  and  most  signal  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  affords  a  most 
striking  proof  of  its  truth  and  divine  origin,  when  we  con- 
sider the  weakness  and  meanness  of  the  instruments  that 
were  employed  in  this  great  work.  "  Destitute  of  all  human 
advantages,  protected  by  no  authority,  assisted  by  no  art,  not 
recommended  by  the  reputation  of  its  author,  not  enforced  by 
eloquence  in  its  advocates,  the  word  of  God  grew  mightily  and 

«  See  an  examination  of  the  difficnlties  attendant  on  the  first  propagation 
of  Chrislianity,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  V.  infra. 

»  Justin  Martyr,  Quadralus,  Aristides,  Athenagoras,  TertuUian,  Lactan- 
tius,  Arnohius,  and  otiiers. 

»  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol,  ii.  p.  265. 


prevailed.  Twelve  men,  poor  and  artless,  and  illiterate,  we 
behold  triumphing  over  the  fiercest  and  most  determined  op- 
position— over  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  philosopher;  over  the  prejudices  of  the  Gentile, 
and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew."  They  offered  violence  to  no 
man ;  they  did  not  go  abt)ut  to  compel  any,  by  force,  to  enter- 
tain the  doctrine  which  they  preached,  and  to  enlist  under 
their  banner ;  they  were  not  attended  with  legions  of  armed 
men,  to  dispose  men  for  the  reception  of  their  doctrine,  by 
plunder,  by  violence,  by  tortures  ;  neither  did  they  go  about 
to  tempt  and  allure  men  to  their  way  of  thinking  ana  acting 
by  the  promises  of  temporal  rewards,  and  by  the  hopes  o? 
riches  and  honours  ;  nor  did  they  use  any  artificial  insinua- 
tions of  wit  and  eloquence  to  gain  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
Ou  the  contrary,  they  utterly  dfsclaimed,  both  in  word  and 
deed,  all  violent  and  harsh  measures  of  proceeding,  all  force 
and  compulsion  upon  the  human  conscience,  and  all  conver- 
sions made  by  the  terror  of  punishment  or  the  sword.  The 
weapons  of  their  warfare  were  the  purity,  spirituality,  and 
reasonableness  of  the  doctrines  which  they  delivered,  the 
authority  of  the  high  name  by  whose  commission  they 
preached,  and  the  miraculous  works  wliich  they  were  en- 
abled to  perform  ;  nor  did  they  use  any  other  arms  to  conquer 
the  virulence  of  their  enemies,  and  to  gain  proselytes  to  the 
faith,  except  patience,  meekness,  humility,  submission  to  the 
civil  power  in  all  things  lawful,  and  universal  good  will  to 
mankind.  The  followers  of  Jesus  were  numerous  enough, 
long  before  the  empire  became  Christian,  to  have  attempted 
the  way  of  force,  had  it  been  permitted  to  them  ;  and  the  in- 
sults, the  oppressions,  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered, 
from  their  pagan  enemies,  were  enough  to  have  provoked  the 
most  passive  tempers  to  some  acts  of^hostility  and  resistance. 
But  every  one  knows  that  they  had  recourse  to  no  arms,  be- 
sides those  of  the  Spirit ;  they  took  no  advantage  of  distracted 
times,  to  raise  commotions  in  behalf  of  the  new  religion,  or  to 
suppress  the  old  one :  yet  with  meekness,  and  patience,  and 
suffering  ;  by  piety,  by  reason,  by  the  secret  influence  of  the 
divine  blessing  on  these  feeble  efforts,  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  insensibly  gained  ground,  spread  itself  far  and  wide ; 
and  in  the  end  became  victorious  over  all  the  rage,  and 
power,  and'sophistry  of  an  unbelieving  world.  It  succeeded 
in  a  peculiar  degree,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner :  it  derived 
that  success  from  truth ;  and  obtained  it  under  circumstances 
where  falsehood  must  have  been  detected  and  crushed  :  and 
the  Christian  religion  has  remained  to  this  day  in  full  vigour, 
notwithstanding  its  adversaries  have  every  where  strenuously 
attacked  it  both  with  arguments  and  with  arms.  But  vain 
have  been  the  efforts  of  its  antagonists  :  all  that  they  have 
written  and  said  has  only  contributed  to  elucidate  and  con- 
firm those  parts  of  Scripture,  which  had  not  before  been  fully 
examined.  Driven  from  the  field  by  the  overpowering  weight 
and  evidence  oi  facts,  the  insidious  ingenuity  of  the  infidel 
and  sceptic  has  been  employed  in  the  futile  and  preposterous 
endeavours  of  accounting  for  the  miraculous  success  of 
Christianity  from  causes  merely  human. 

Accordingly,  a  late  eminent  historian  (the  elegance  of 
whose  style  has  conferred  an  alarming  popularity  on  the 
licentiousness  of  his  opinions)— jthougn  he  aflects  to  admit 
that  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  owing  to  the  con- 
vincing evidence  of  its  doctrine,  and  to  the  ruling  providence 
of  its  great  Author,  has  assigned  the  reception  of  Cnristianity 
io  five  causes ;  each  of  whitm  he  has  represented  as  in  reality 
unconnected  with  any  divine  interposition.  And  as  his  account 
of  the  spread  of  Christianity  has  been  industriously  circu- 
lated, in  a  detached  form,  by  the  enemies  of  divine  revelation, 
a  few  remarks  on  this  historian's  five  causes  may  properly 
claim  a  place  here.  The  causes  in  question  are  as  follow  : — 
"  I.  The  Inflexible  and  Intolerant  Zeal  of  the  first  Christians, 
derived  from  the  Jews,  but  purified  from  the  unsocial  spirit 
which  had  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law.  II. 
The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  improved  by  every  additional 
circumstance  which  conlJ  give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that 
important  truth.  III.  The  Miraculous  PoAvers  ascribe4  to 
the  primitive  church.  IV.  The  Pure  and  Austere  Morals  of 
the  first  Christians.  V.  The  Union  and  Discipline  of  the 
Christian  Republic,  which  gradually  formed  an  independent 
and  increasing  state  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire.""* 
Such  are  the  historian's  five  causes ;  which,  unhap])ily  for 
his  sagacity,  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  effects  he  supposes 
them  to  have  produced:  for  they  could  not  operate  till  , 
Christianity  had  obtained  a  considerable  establishment  in  the 
world  ;  and  tlie  fact  is  (as  we  have  already  shown  from  the 

♦  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 
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testimonies  of  lieathen  as  well  as  of  Christian  writers),' 
that  llivjir>l  and  greatest  miracle,  in  the  propuf^dlidn  of  Vltriis- 
iiani/ij,  /tufi  been  wrought  bkfori!:  the  causes  anisignea  by  him 
could  be-^in  to  operate.  "  Were  it,  indeed,  even  to  be  con- 
ceded, as  in  reason  it  never  will  be,  that  the  causes  assigned 
by  Mr.  (iibhon  for  the  rapid  extension  of  Ciiristianity  were 
ude(puite  and  tnu;,  one  ditiicnlty,  {jreat  as  it  is,  would  only 
1)6  removrd  for  the  substitulinn  ot  a  {rreater.  For,  wiiat  hu- 
man intrt'iuiity,  thouoh  gifted  with  the  utmost  reach  of  dis- 
crimination, can  ever  attempt  the  solution  of  tiie  question, 
liow  were  all  tln^se  occult  causes  (for  hidden  tlu^y  must  have 
been),  which  the  genius  of  Gibbon  first  discovered,  foreseen, 
their  combination  Known,  and  all  their  wonderful  elTects  dis- 
tinctly described  f  jr  many  centuries  nrior  to  their  existence, 
or  to  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  tlieir  alleged  opera- 
tion r'-i 

Let  us,  however,  briefly  examine  these  secondary  causes, 
and  see  if  tiiey  really  are  adequate  to  the  effects  ascribed  to 
them. 

1.  The  first  is  '■'•the.  Injlexlble  and  Intolerant  Zeal  of  the 
first  Christiunx.'''' 

But  how  an  inflexible  and  intolerant  zeal,  such  as  condemned 
even  those  practices,  vvliich,  in  the  ojunion  of  the  historian, 
"  might  ])crhaps  have  been  tolerated  as  mere  civil  institutions," 
could  invite  pagans,  amidst  all  their  prejudices,  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, does  not  seem  altogether  easy  to  explain.  It  might,  in- 
deed, produce  the  only  ellect,  which  the  historian  in  the  recapitu- 
lation of  his  argument  might  assign  to  it ;  viz.  it  might  supply 
Christians  with  that  "  invincible  valour,"  which  should  keep  them 
firm  to  their  jtrinciples,  but  it  could  hardly  be  of  service  in  con- 
verting pagans.  Is  not  then  this  secondary  cause  inadequate  to 
its  declared  effect  ?  But  we  deny  the  fact  that  any  kind  or  any 
degree  of  intolerance  existed  among  the  primitive  Christians  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  cxTJcrienoed  every  possible  kind  of  suflcring  and 
torture  from  the  intolerance  of  their  heathen  persecutors.  And, 
as  to  their  zeal,  we  maintain  that  it  did  not  bear  the  slightest 
similitude  to  the  fierceness  and  bigotry  of  the  Jews,  from  whom 
it  is  insinuated  that  they  derived  it.  "  It  was  derived  from  very 
ditlerent  causes,  and  aimed  at  far  nobler  ends.  It  was  not  the 
narrow  and  temporal  interests  of  07ie  nation,  but  the  general  re- 
formation and  the  spiritual  happiness  of  the  whole  world,  which 
the  teachers  of  Christianity  were  anxious  to  promote.  That  firm- 
ness which  may  be  construed  into  intolerance,  and  that  activity 
which  we  are  content  to  call  by  the  name  of  zeal,  had,  in  the 
usual  course  of  human  affairs,  a  tendency  to  retard  rather  than 
to  facilitate  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  Christian,  in- 
stead of  falling  into  the  fashionable  and  popular  intercommunity 
of  worship,  disdained — amid  the  terrors  of  impending  death — to 
throw  incense  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter:  he  boldly  pronounced  the 
whole  system  of  pagan  mythology  imposture ;  and  charged  the 
whole  ritual  of  its  external  devotions  with  grovelling  superstition 
and  i)rofane  idolatrj'." 

2.  To  the  next  secondary  cause  alleged  we  may  certainly 
attribute  more  force  ;  and  the  friends  of  Christianity  will  very 
readily  acknowledge  "  the  Jhctrine  of  a  Future  Life''''  (de- 
livered as  it  was  with  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of 
power)  to  have  had  its  share  in  spreading  the  belief  of  it. 

But  the  success,  perhaps,  was  owing  rather  to  this  demonstra- 
tion of  spirit  and  of  power  than  to  the  doctrine  itself,  which  was 
by  no  means  suited  cither  to  the  expectations  or  wishes  of  the 
ptigan  world  in  general :  for  it  was  offensive  to  the  Epicureans, 
by  the  punishments  it  denounced  against  the  voluptuous  and  the 
wicked ;  and  it  was  not  attractive  to  the  vulgar  by  the  very  re- 
wards which  it  proposed.  The  pride  of  the  philosopher  was 
shocked  by  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  the  mode  of  which  he 
was  unable  to  comprehend  ;  and  the  imaginations  of  other  men 
.were  fcel)ly  imjiressed  by  the  representations  of  a  future  state, 
which  did  not  hold  out  the  serene  sky,  and  the  luxurious  enjoy- 
ments, of  an  clysiiim.  Men,  indeed,  must  have  believed  the  Gos- 
pel in  general,  before  they  believed  the  doctrine  of  futurity  on  its 
authority  :  they  must  have  been  Christian  believers  before  they 
admitted  that  doctrine  ;  so  that  this  doctrine  could  not  have  been 
a  cause  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 

3.  "  The  Miraculous  Powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church^'' 
are  assigned  as  a  third  cause  by  the  historian,  who  proceeds 
in  a  style  of  the  most  contemptuous  and  bitter  derision,  to 
insinuate  that  these  powers  were  never  possessed. 

The  considerations  already  offered  on  the  subject  of  miracles,^ 

'  Soe  pp.  1:^0—131.  stipra. 

»  Knitli's  Evidence  from  Prophecy,  p.  51.  note. 

»  See  pp.  81,  32,  S3. 103.  supra. 


to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  prove  that  miraculous  powers 
were  not  merely  ascribed,  but  actually  possessed  by  the  apostles 
and  first  preachers  of  Christianity ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that 
neither  Porphyry,  Celsus,  Julian,  nor  any  other  ot  its  must  viru- 
lent enemies,  denied,  or  attempted  to  deny,  the  existence  and 
reality  of  those  miracles  ;  and  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  improb.ibIc  cause  (magic)  to  wiiich  they  ascribed  them. 
Besides,  the  Christian  miracles  were  liable  to  peculiar  dilliculties, 
which  obstructed  their  reception  :  so  that  if  they  had  not  really 
and  indisputably  been  performed,  they  neither  could  nor  would 
have  been  credited.  "  The  multitude  of  popular  gods  admitted 
among  the  heathens  did,  by  necessary  consequence,  occa.sion  such 
a  multitude  of  pretended  miracles,  that  they  insensibly  lout  their 
force,  and  sunk  in  their  esteem.  Though  the  pbilo.>.ophers  in 
general,  and  men  of  reading  and  contemplation,  could  not  but 
discover  the  grossne.ss  and  absurdity  of  the  civil  religion,  yet  this 
could  have  little  effect  on  ihe  vulgar  or  themselves : — not  on  the 
vulgar,  because  it  was  the  bu.sincss  of  the  wisest  and  most  politic 
heads  zealously  to  support  and  encourage  them  in  their  practices  ; 
not  on  themselves,  becau.se  if  they  despised  their  gods,  they  must 
despi.se  their  miracles  too."'  Now,  under  these  circumstances, 
miracles  ascribed  to  the  first  proj)agators  of  Christianity  must 
have  created  an  immediate  and  stubborn  prejudice  against  their 
cause ;  and  nothing  could  have  subdued  that  prejudice  but  mira- 
cles really  and  visibly  performed.  Mr.  Gibbon's  third  cause, 
therefore,  is  as  inadequate  as  the  two  preceding. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  is  "  the  Fure  and  .iustere  Morals  of  the 
first  Christians,"  which  he  reduces  to  a  mean  and  timid  re- 
pentance for  former  sins,  and  to  an  impetuous  zeal  in  support- 
ing the  reputation  of  the  society  in  wliich  they  were  engaged. 

"  But  surely  in  the  eyes  of  the  haughty  and  jealous  Romans, 
such  repentance  and  such  zeal  must  have  equally  excited  opposi- 
tion to  Christianity.  The  first  would  have  provoked  contempt 
umong  persons  of  their  daring  self-sutficiency ;  and  the  other 
would  have  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  magistrate.  True  it  is, 
that  the  Christians  had  virtues  of  a  nobler  kind.  It  is  also  true 
that  tho.se  virtues  did  ultimately  triumph  over  the  scorn  and 
malice  of  their  foes  ;  and  it  is  true,  that  a  religion,  producing 
such  effects  on  its  followers,  and  deriving  success  from  such 
means,  carries  with  it  a  presumptive  proof  of  which  imposture 
never  could  boast."  Though  the  historian  ascribes  the  growth  of 
Christianity  to  the  exemplary  virtues  of  its  first  converts,  which 
encouraged  others  to  join  their  communion,  he  docs  not  account 
for  the  exemplary  virtues  of  the  first  converts  themselves  ;  nor  for 
the  conversion  of  abandoned  heathens  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  to  holiness  of  heart  and  in  life.  The  virtues  of  the  first 
Christians  arose  from  their  faith,  and  not  their  faith  from  their 
virtues.  Nothing  but  a  con\'iction  of  its  truth  could  have  induced 
its  first  converts  to  repent,  and  to  require  their  proselyte.s  to 
repent,  as  a  condition  of  salvation. 

5.  The  last  secondary  cause,  mentioned  by  this  writer,  is 
"  the  Union  mid  Discipline  of  the  Christian"  church,  or  "  He- 
public,"  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  it. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  union  essentially  contributes  to 
secure  order  and  stability,  and  to  enlarge  the  interests  of  evert/ 
society,  but  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  Gospel  was 
propagated  (though  perhaps  thinly)  before  its  professors  were 
suflSciently  numerous  to  establish  a  discipline,  or  to  form  them- 
selves into  societies.  And  when  they  increased,  their  divisions 
(for  divisions  early  rent  the  church  of  Christ)  must  have  checked 
its  progress  ;  and  their  strict  discipline  was  more  likely  to  deter 
men  from  their  communion,  than  to  invite  or  allure  them  to  it. 
If  the  Gospel  succeeded,  not  only  amidst  the  furious  assaults  of 
its  enemies,  but  the  no  less  violent  contentions  of  its  friends,  we 
must  look  for  its  success  in  some  other  cause  than  those  which 
the  sceptical  historian  has  assigned,  and  which  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  have  so  industriously  circulated.^  The  universal 
prevalence,  therefore,  of  the  despised  doctrine  of  a  crucified  law- 
giver, against  the  allurements  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  world,  the  writings  of  the  learned,  and  the 
sanguinary  persecutions  of  the  great  and  powerful,  must  ever  be 
regarded  by  every  sincere  and  candid  inquirer  as  an  irrefragable 
argument  that  its  original  was  divine,  and  its  protector  almighty. 

Notwithstanding  the  force  and  variety  of  the  evidence 

*  Weston  on  the  Rejection  of  Christian  Miracles  by  the  Heathen,  p.  343. 

'  White's  Baiiiplon  Lectures,  pp.  139—114.  Chelsum's  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  pp.  8^—13.  Up. Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity, 
in  a  series  of  loiters  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  letters  i. — v.  The  wilful  misrepresen- 
tations and  blunders  of  the  sceptical  hi.«iorian  are  likewise  exposed  with 
equal  learning  and  elegance  in  Mr.  Kelt's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1790,  8vo. 
1792  C2d  edition) ;  and  in  the  late  learned  and  Rev.  J.  Milner's  treatise,  en- 
titled, "Gibbon's  Account  of  Christianity  considered,"  8vo.  1803.  (2d  edit.) 
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in  behalf  of  Christianity,  its  opposers  continue  to  object, 
that  they  do  not  see  lealized  the  prophecies  and  intimations 
relative  to  the  universality  of  the  Christian  religion ;— that 
it  was  rejected  by  tlie  greater  part  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  ol 
Christ,  and  also  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Gentiles; — that  a 
large  portion  of  tlie  world  ul  prespnt  receives  the  Koran  ; — 
thai  Christianity  is  known  only  to  a  small  portion  of  man- 
kind ;  and,  finally,  that  if  the  Christian  revelation  came  from 
God,  no  part  of  the  human  race  would  remain  ignorant  of  it, 
no  understanding  would  fail  to  be  convinced  by  it.  These 
objections  are  pfausible  ;  but,  like  those  already  noticed  in 
the  course  of  this  volume,  they  fall  to  the  ground  as  soon  as 
they  are  subjected  to  the  test  of  critical  examination.  That 
the  victorious  propagation  of  the  Gospel  has  not  been,  hither- 
to, so  complete,  as  to  answer  the  promise  of  an  absolute 
univcrsalittj,  we  readily  acknowledge,  but  are  in  no  pain  for 
the  event ;'  as  the  same  oracles  which  have  thus  fur  been 
verified  suppose  the  present  condition  of  things  ;  and,  what 
is  more,  assure  us  of  a  time  to  come,  when  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  shall  come  in. 

(1.)  The  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
who  were  contemporary  with  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  no  ar- 
gument against  the  divine  original  of  Christianity. 

The  Almighty  never  acts  towards  his  accountable  creatures 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  fwce  their  judgment,  and  irresistibly 
to  influence  their  moral  conduct ;  but  on  the  contrary,  leaves 
them  in  all  such  instances  to  the  application  of  their  rational 
powers,  and  to  that  freedom  of  will,  which  are  essential  to  a 
right  faith  and  practice.  It  depends  wholly  on  ourselves,  on 
th'e  affections  of  the  heart,  rather  than  on  the  acuteness  of  the 
understanding,  whether  we  will  seriously  and  earnestly  ad- 
vert to  the  evidence,  which  is  offered  in  proof  of  religious 
truth,  and  candidly  give  it  a  fair,  honest,  and  impartial  exami- 
nation. To  argue,  therefore,  either  for  the  credibility,  or 
falsehood,  of  any  point  of  history  or  doctrine,  merely  from 
the  numbers  who  receive  or  reject  it,  is  a  very  fallacious  way 
of  informing  the  judgment ;  and  he  must  be  very  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  usual  course  of  the  world,  who  has  not 
tound  by  his  own  experience,  that,  as  there  are  some  men 
capable  of  believing  the  grossest  absurdities,  so  there  are 
others  equally  notorious  for  questioning,  denying,  and  oppos- 
ing the  plainest  truths.  If,  therefore,  in  the  case  before  us, 
we  consider  the  circumstances  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews, 
during  the  time  of  Christ,  we  shall  be  able  to  account  most 
satisfactorily  for  their  infidelity  then,  as  well  as  for  their 
continuance  to  tlie  present  day  in  rejecting  him  as  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  shall  further  derive  additional  evidence  to  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel.  It  is  certain  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  and 
devout  proselytes  were  converted  at  first  to  Christianity  ;2 
which  plainly  showed  that  it  was  not  destitute  of  proof  or 
truth,  and  that  it  was  not  rejected  for  want  of  evidence,  but 
for  some  other  reasons,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign. 

One  great  and  general  cause,  to  which  the  infidelity  of  the 
Jews  is  to  be  ascribed,  is  their  wickedness,-  which  certainly 
is  a  cause  sufficient  to  produce  such  an  effect.  If  a  man  be 
vicious,  he  is  disposed  to  reject  evident  truths,  and  to  em- 
brace ridiculous  opinions.  That  vice  weakens  the  under- 
standing, infatuates  the  judgment,  and  hinders  it  from 
discerning  between  truth  and  falsehood,  especially  in  matters 
of  morality  and  religion,  is  a  truth  not  more  constantly 
afiSrmed  in  the  Scriptures  than  confirmed  by  reason  and  ex- 
perience. How  wicked  the  Jews  were,  is  evident  from  many 
Eassages  of  the  New  Testament  f  and  Josephus,  their  own 
istorian  and  a  priest  of  Jerusalem,  informs  us  of  the  enor- 
mous villanies  practised  by  them.  "It  is,"  says  he,  "im- 
possible to  give  a  particular  account  of  all  their  iniquities. 
Thus  much,  in  general,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  there  never 
was  a  city  which  suffered  such  miseries,  or  a  race  of  men 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  who  so  abounded  in  wicked- 
ness." .  .  .°.  .  "1  verily  believe'that  if  the  Romans  had  de- 
layed to  destroy  these  wicked  wretches,  the  city  would  have 
either  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  or  overwhelmed 
by  the  waters,  or  struck  with  fire  from  heaven  like  another 
Sodom ;  for  it  produced  a  far  more  impious  generation  than 
those  who  suffered  such  punishment."^  Can  it  then  be  a 
matter  of  astonishment,  that  the  Gospel  should  meet  with 
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»  "The  vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time,  but  at  the  end  it  shall  speak 
and  not  lie  ;  llions!li  it  t.arry,  wait  for  it,  because  it  shall  surely  come,  ilteUl 
not  lan-y."     HMlial;kulc  ii.  3. 

'  See  the  proof:^  of  this  fact,  supra,  p.  130. 

"  See  an  account  of  llie  extreme  corruption  of  the  Jewish  people,  infra, 
vol.  ii.  part  iii.  chap.  vi.  sect.  iii. 

*  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  11.  §  5.  and  c.  13.  §  6.  The  whole  of  his 
fourth,  fil'th,  and  sixth  books  abound  with  instances  of  the  consummate 
depravity  and  desperate  wickedness  of  the  Jews. 


no  better  reception  amongst  such  monsters  of  iniquity  1  How 
could  the  voluptuous  Sadducee  digest  the  doctrines  of  morti- 
fication and  self-denial,  of  taking  up  his  cross,  and  following 
the  Captain  of  his  salvation  through  sufferings  1  How  could 
the  proud  and  haughty  Pharisee  condescend  to  be  meek  and 
lowly,  and  instead  of  worshipping  God  in  shmv,  learn  to 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  1  What  methods  could  be 
taken  to  win  those  who  were  resolved  to  quarrel  with  every 
one  1  What  reason  could  prevail  on  them  who  were  never 
disposed  to  hear  reason,  who  were  always  cloudy  and  sullen, 
self-willed  and  obstinate,  and  "  exceedingly  mad"  against 
those  who  differed  from  them'?  What  more  could  be  done 
for  them  who  had  withstood  the  last,  the  utmost  means  of 
conviction,  and  had  rendered  themselves  incapable  of  mercy, 
by  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  by  ascribing 
to  the  power  of  tlie  devil  those  miracles  which  had  manifest- 
ly been  wrought  by  the  power  of  God  1  No  man,  said  Jesus 
Christ,  ca?i  come  unto  me  except  the  Father,  which  has  sent  me, 
draw  him.  (John  vi.  44.)  No  man  can  embrace  the  Christian 
religion  without  the  help  of  divine  grace  (which  neither 
forces  the  mind,  nor  controls  the  moral  liberty  of  man)  ;  and 
divine  grace  is  justly  withheld  from  those  who  have  made 
themselves  unworthy  of  it.  In  short,  a  judicial  infatuation 
seized  the  Jews.  God  left  them  to  that  blindness  and  hard- 
ness of  heart,  which  they  by  their  sins  had  brought  upon 
themselves  ;  so  that  they  could  not  see  with  their  eyes,  and  un- 
derstand  with  their  hearts,  and  be  converted  and  healed.  (John 
xii.  40.J 

A  still  more  evident  cause  of  the  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ 
by  the  Jews  is  to  be  found  in  their  strong  prejudice,  and  ad- 
herence to  former  opinions  and  practices  :  by  w'hich  their 
understandings  were  blinded  and  unable  to  see  the  evidence 
produced.  They  were  offended  at  the  meanness  of  his  life 
and  the  ignominy  of  his  death.  The  prophets  had  employed 
the  loftiest  images  to  set  forth  the  glories  of  the  Messiah ; 
and  in  describing  his  spiritual  kingdom,  had  borrowed  their 
metaphors  from  earthly  kingdoms.  What  was  thus  figura- 
tively spoken,  the  Jews  had  expounded  literally  ;  and  these 
traditionary  expositions,  being  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  produced  in  the  Jews  a  notion  of  a  mighty 
temporal  prince;  a  notion  highly  gratifying  to  a  people 
whose  affairs  were  on  the  decline,  and  whose  polity  seemed 
to  be  tending  towards  dissolution.  Impressed  with  this  ex- 
pectation, the  Jews  would  not  recognise  the  Messiah  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  they  looked  for  a  prince  of  they  knew  not  what  high 
extraction  ;  but,  with  respect  to  Jesus,  they  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  he  was  the  carpenter's  son.  Having  learned  from 
their  prophets  that  Bethlehem  was  to  be  the  place  of  the 
Messiah  s  nativity,  because  Jesus  resided  at  Nazareth,  they 
hastily  concluded,  that  he  was  born  there,  and  that  no  good 
thing  could  come  out  of  Galilee.  They  were  pleasing  them- 
selves with  gaudy  dreams  of  greatness,  with  the  prospect  of 
conquest  ana  empire  ;  but  he  declared  that  his  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world,  and  accordingly  he  taught  them, — not  how 
to  shake  off  the  hated  Roman  yoke,  but  how  to  liberate 
themselves  from  the  greater  yoke  and  tyranny  of  sin  ; — not 
how  to  triumph  over  foreign  enemies,  but  how  to  subdue 
their  domestic  adversaries,  their  iusts  and  vices.  They  hoped 
to  enjoy  certain  rights  and  privileges  above-  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  but  Christ  came  to  break  down  the  wall  of  partition, 
and  to  unite  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  one  body,  under  one 
head.  They  expected  to  become  lords  of  the  nations,  and  to 
have  Jerusalem  for  their  seat  of  empire  ;  and  were  shocked 
to  hear  that  their  city  and  temple  would  be  destroyed,  and 
that  all  who  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffer  persecu- 
tion.— We  know  also  that,  about  the  time  of  Christ,  there 
arose  many  false  Messiahs  and  false  prophets,  who  drew 
away  mucn  people  after  them.  And  even  those  persons,  who 
were  too  wise  to  lend  an  ear  to  these  impostors,  would  yet 
many  of  them  become  unreasonably  suspicious,  and  mislead 
themselves  for  very  fear  of  being  misled  by  others.  Seeing 
so  many  impostors  abroad,  they  would  be  apt  to  regard  all 
men  as  impostors,  and  reject  the  true  Messiah  among  so 
many  false  ones.  At  length,  when  they  saw  him  put  to  an 
ignominious  death,  that  very  thing  was  sufficient  to  cancel  all 
his  miracles,  and  to  convince  them  that  he  could  not  be  their 
Messiah,  little  considering  that  he  was  the  Lamb  of  God, 
that  was  thus  to  take  aivay  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Besides  the  preceding  prejudices,  which  were  common  to 
the  Jewish  nation  collectively,  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and- 
Pharisees,  had  particular  motives  for  rejecting  ths  Gospel.  - 
They  hated  Christ,  because  he  had  reproved  and  openly  ex- 
posed their  pride,  their  hypocrisy,  their  uncharitableness, 
their  covetousness,  their  zeal  for  traditions ;  and  their  ha- 
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tred  against  him  disposed  thorn  to  think  ill  of  him,  and  to  [  apsurc  iis,  that  the  Jews  took  the  pains  to  send  persons  from 
do  him  all  ill  offices.      We  need  not  wonder  when  we  find    .Icrusalcin   into  all   countries,  to  accuse  the  Christians  of 


them  upon  all  occasions  opposing  and  calumniating  him,  if 
we  consider  that  they  were  a  wicked  set  of  men,  and  that 
he  had  publicly  and  ircciuently  reproved  them.  They  were 
highly  mcensed  against  him,  and  in  the  judgment  wiiicli 
they  made  of  him,  they  were  directed  hy  tiu'ir  passions,  not 
by  their  reason.  Nor  did  angt^r  and  rc^sentmcnt  only  furnish 
them  with  prejudices  against  ('hrist,  but  self-intenjst  also 
and  worldly  policy.  The  people  who  had  seen  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  particularly  that  miracle  by  which  he  had  fed  a 
great  multitude,  had  at  one  time,  as  St.  John  relates,  a  de- 
sign to  make  him  their  king,  confduding,  reasonably  enough, 
that  under  such  a  leader  they  should  be  victorious.  Tiierc- 
fore  ('hrist,  if  he  had  been  a  deceiver,  and  had  entertaini'd 
ambitious  designs,  might  easily  have  mvide  himself  a  i)rince, 
and  miglit  liave  incited  the  jieople  to  shake  oif  the  Roman 
yoke,  which  was  gri(!Vous  to  thcnn. 

The  chief  priests  and  principal  persons  among  the  Jews 
thought,  that  if  Christ  should  make  such  an  attempt  they 
should  be  ruined,  whatsoever  the  consequences  of  it  were. 
If  the  Jews  under  his  conduct  should  endeavour  to  recover 
their  liberties,  and  fail  in  it,  they  knew  that  the  nation  would 
be  severely  punished  by  the  Romans,  Nor  was  their  ])ros- 
pect  less  baa,  if  Christ  should  deliver  the  people  from  their 
subjection  to  a  forei^^n  |)Ower,  and  rule  over  them  himself; 
for  tiiough  they  hated  the  Romans,  yet  doubtless  they  thought 
that  Christ  would  be  a  worse  ruler  for  them  than  any  Roman 
governor.  They  knew  that  he  had  a  bad  opinion  of  them, 
•and  that  he  had  exposed  their  vices  ;  and  therefore  they  con- 
cluded that  the  establishment  of  his  authority  would  be  the 
ruin  of  theirs.  Thus  they  were  incited  not  only  by  resent- 
ment, but,  as  they  fancied,  by  interest,  to  deny  that  Christ 
was  the  Messiah,  to  oppose  him,  and  to  destroy  him;  for 
since  they  were  persuaded  that  the  Messiah  should  be  a  tem- 
poral king,  they  could  not  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  the 
Rlessiah,  unless  at  the  same  time  they  owned  him  to  be  their 
king. 

They  succeeded  in  their  endeavours,  they  stirred  up  the 
people,  they  intimidated  the  governor,  they  prevailed  to  have 
Christ  crucified,  and  by  his  death  they  thought  themselves 
at  last  secure  from  all  these  evils.  But  he  arose  again,  and 
his  disciples  appeared  openly  in  Jerusalem,  working  miracles, 
and  teacliing  tliat  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  One  would  at 
first  think  that  no  man  could  withstand  such  evidence  ;  but 
we  shall  not  so  much  wonder  at  their  obstinacy,  if  we  ob- 
serve that  their  fears,  and,  as  they  thought,  their  interests, 
led  thom  again  to  oppose  the  truth.  They  considered  that 
they  were  the  persons  who  had  represented  ('hrist  as  a  man 
who  had  lost  his  senses,  a  demoniac,  an  impostor,  a  ma- 
gician, a  violator  of  the  law,  a  seditious  teacher,  a  rebel, 
an  enemy  to  Cassar,  and  a  false  Messiah  ;  who  had  instigated 
the  people,  and  who  had  persuaded  Pilate  to  crucify  him; 
they  heard  that  the  apostles  wrought  miracles  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  they  concluded  that,  if  the  apostles  were  per- 
mitted to  proceed  in  this  manner,  they  would  convert  a  great 
part  of  the  Jews  ;  and  they  feared  that,  if  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Christ's  disciples  were  received,  they  who  had 
been  his  implacable  enemies  should  be  accounted  not  only 
ignorant  and  blind  guides,  but  dishonest  men;  that  they 
should  not  only  lose  their  credit  and  authority,  but  be  ex- 
posed to  the  resentment  of  the  incensed  multitude  ;  and 
therefore  they  thought  that  the  best  way  to  secure  them- 
selves was  to  deter  and  hinder  the  apostles  from  appearing 
any  more  in  public,  and  from  preaching  the  Gospel.  And 
when  the  disciples  continued  to  perform  the  functions  of 
their  ministry,  the  high-priest  asked  them,  saying.  Did  we 
not  struigldhf  cominund  yuu  that  yiai  .sliould  not  ttacli  in  this 
name  ?  .dnd  behold,  ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doc- 
trine, and  intend  to  bring  this  tnan^s  blood  upon  tis.  (Acts  v.  28.) 

Miracles  were  wrought  to  convince  them ;  but  when  a  man 
is  violently  bent  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  he  is  more  than 
half  persuaded  that  things  are  as  he  desires.  They  hastily 
concluded  that  those  miracles  were  either  delusions  and  im- 
postures, or  wonderful  works  performed  by  the  aid  of  evil 
spirits. 

From  these  ill  dispositions  proceeded  suitable  effects  ;  for 
ihey  persecuted  the  fust  Christians,  they  accused  them  to 
the  Roman  magistrates  of  sedition,  they  beat  them  in  their 
synagogues,  they  imprisoned  them,  they  banished  them,  they 
put  man)'  of  them  to  death,  and  strove  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  to  destroy  this  rising  sect.      Some'  ancient  writers 

»  Justin  Mai'lyr  aud  Eusebius.  See  Justin,  p.  171.  and  Thirlbj's  Notes, 
and  Fabricius  de  Ver.  Rel.  Christ,  p.  605 


atbcism  and  other  crimes,  and  to  make  them  as  odious  as 
they  possibly  could.2 

Such  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  infidelity  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  their  rejection  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  a< 
Jir.st  .•  iior  is  it  diflicult  to  conceive  what  may  be  the  reasons 
of  their  piTsisting  in  the  same  infidelity  noir.  In  the  first 
place,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  same 
reasons  which  gave  birth  to  their  infidelity  continue  to  nourish 
it,  particularly  their  obstinacy,  their  vain  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  worldly  greatness,  and  the  false  christs  and  false 
j)rophets,  who  at  different  times  have  arisen  up  amorurthem. 
I'o  wliich  may  he  added  their  want  of  charitabhmss  towards 
the  (.'hristians,  and  contiiuiing  to  live  insulated  from  all  the 
rest  of  mankind.  All  thest;  circumstances,  together,  present 
great  dilliculties  to  their  conversion.  SecoiKUy,  on  the  part 
of  the  world,  the  grand  obstacles  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  are,  the  prevalence  of  Mohammedism  and  other  false 
religions,  the  schisms  of  (^'hristians,  the  unholy  lives  of 
nominal  (.'hristians,  and  particularly  the  crueltic^s  which,  on 
various  pretexts  and  at  different  times,  have  been  most  un- 
justly inflicted  on  this  unhappy  people. 

From  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  causes  whence  it  arose,  it  appears 
that  their  unbelief  is  no  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
The  modern  Jews,  therefore,  reason  weakly  when  they  say, 
that  their  ancestors  would  not  and  could  not  have  rejected 
Christ,  if  the  miracles  related  in  the  (Jospel  had  been  really 
wrought.  Against  this  argument  we  may  also  observe,  that 
it  can  do  no  service  to  a  Jew,  because  it  would  prove  too 
nuich.  It  would  prove  that  Moses  wrought  no  miracles, 
since  the  whole  people  of  Israel  often  rebelled  against  him : 
it  would  prove  that  many  of  the  prophets  recrTrded  in  the 
Old  Testament  were  false  prophets,  because  they  were  per- 
ted  by  the  Jews.     The  Jews  are  not  able  to  give  any 


secutet 


give  any 
be  a 


reason  why  tiiey  acknowledge  the  law  of  ]\loses  to  ....  „ 
divine  revelation,  which  will  not  directly  and  more  strongly 
establish  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Gospel. 

So  far  indeed  is  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  from  being  an 
objection  to  the  argument  from  prophecy  concerning  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  corroborates 
that  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  For,  by  their 
infidelity,  we  gain  a  great  number  of  unsuspected  witnesses 
to  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament;  and,  by  their  dispersion, 
these  witnesses  abound  in  the  richest  and  most  commercial 
parts  of  the  world.  Had  the  body  of  the  Jews  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  they  might  have  been  supposed  to 
conspire  with  the  Christians  in  forging  and  corruptintr  the 
prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  ;  but  now  their  infidelity 
cuts  off  all  cavils  and  suspicions  of  that  kind,  and  makes 
their  testimony,  like  that  of  sworn  enemies,  the  more  favoura- 
ble, the  more  unquestionable. 

Again,  by  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  and  their  dispersion 
in  consequence  of  it,  many  predictions  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  cf  Christ  and  his  apostles,  are  remarkably  ful- 
filled ;  so  that  instead  of  doing  disser^-ice  to  the  (Christian 
cause,  it  does  it  real  honour,  and  tends  wonderfully  to  pro- 
mote and  advance  it  in  the  world.  And  after  all  the  changes 
and  revolutions,  after  all  the  persecutions  and  massacres 
which  they  have  seen  and  unciergone  for  more  than  seven- 
teen hundred  years,  they  still  subsist  a  distinct  people  in 
order  to  the  completion  of  other  prophecies,  that  (Rom.  xi. 
25,  26.)  "  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is  come  in,  all 
Israel  may  be  saved."  There  is  nothing  parallel  to  this 
to  be  found  in  history  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
down  to  this  time,  and  it  is  no  less  than  a  standing  mira- 
cle in  all  ages  and  countries  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

IJesides,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  Christian  religion 
to  have  been  first  preached  and  propagated  in  a  nation  of 
uiibelievers,  as  it  frees  the  account  oi  the  facts  from  all  sus- 
picion of  fraud  and  imposture.  Designing  men  may  easily 
ne  supposed  to  carry  on  a  trick  among  their  creatures  and 
dependants,  among  those  of  the  same  side  and  party,  of  the 
same  profession  and  interest ;  but  how  was  it  possible  for  a 
small  number  of  poor  illiterate  fishermen  and  tent-makers  to 
succeed  in  an  attempt  of  this  nature  among  thousands  of 
secret  spies  and  open  enemies  1  Nothing  but  truth,  nothing 
but  divine  truth,  and  upheld  by  a  divine  power,  could  have 

«  Jortin's  Discourses  concerning  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
disc.  i.  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  v.  dissertation  xjrix.  See  also  Bp. 
Conybeare's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  serin.  2.  and  Bp.  Kidder's  Demonstration  of 
the  Messias.    (Boyle  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  105    112.) 
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stood  the  trial  and  borne  down  so  much  malice  and  opposi- 
<tion  before  it.'  „     „        i  i-      r^ 

(2.)  Thenjeciim  of  the  Gospel.by  the  unbelievrng  (jtentiles, 
loho  were  contemporaries  with  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  no  ob- 
ject on  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

Many  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  stated  in  the 
precpilino-  pages,  with  reference  to  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews, 
may  be  applied  with  respect  to  the  Gentile  nations,  who  had 
many  prejudices  in  common  with  the  Jews,  and  some  that 
were  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  causes  of  unbelief,  which  were  common  to  them  with 
tiie  Jews,  were,  a  great  corruption  of  manners  ;  the  preju- 
dice of  education,  which  led  the  Gentiles  to  despise  the  doc- 
trines and  religious  rites  of  Christianity  previously  to  ex- 
amination ;2  the  purity  of  the  precepts  ot  the  Gospel,  which 
were  entirely  opposite  to  their  vicious  inclinations  and  prac- 
tices ;  the  temporal  inconveniences  which  attended  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  and  the  temporal  advantages  which 
mio-ht  be  secured  or  obtained  by  rejecting  or  opposing  it ; 
the^  mean  appearance  which  Christ  had  made  in  the  world, 
and  his  ignominious  death,  which  they  knew  not  how  to 
reconcile  with  the  divine  power  ascribed  to  him  by  his  dis- 
ciples ;  and  the  contempt  entertained  by  the  philosophers  for 
the  rank,  acquirements,  sufferings,  and  martyrdoms  of  the 
first  Christians.  All  these  things  produced  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  Jews  an  aversion  for  the  Gospel,  and  they  had 
the  same  effect  on  the  unconverted  Gentiles. 

But  besides  these  causes  of  unbelief,  the  Gentiles  had 
many  others  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  entertained  a  high 
notion  of  the  efficacy  of  magic,  of  the  strength  of  charms  and 
incantations,  and  of  the  almost  uncontrollable  power  of  their 
demons  and  demi-gods ;  and  this  notion  led  the  greater  part 
of  them  to  reject  the  Christian  miracles.  They  were,  more- 
over, extremely  careless  and  indiiferent  about  all  religions  in 
general ;  consequently  they  had  only  very  imperfect  notions 
of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  the  spiritual  adoration  which 
was  due  to  him  alone ;  and  they  were  offended  at  the  unso- 
ciableness  of  Christianity,  and  its  utter  incompatibility  with 
the  established  worship  of  their  several  countries. 

Further,  the  great  and  powerful  men  among  the  Gentiles, 
for  want  of  attending  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  new  doc- 
trine, and  of  understanding  it  thoroughly,  were  not  able  to 
reconcile  it  with  their  particular  views  and  interests  ;  much 
less  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  priests,  artificers,  and  ar- 
tizans,  who  lived  l)y  the  profits  of  idolatry,  would  readily 
open  their  eyes  and  ears  to  receive  a  faith  so  utterly  subver- 
sive of  their  present  gain.  Nor  would  the  bad  opinion,  which 
other  nations  in  general  had  conceived  of  the  Jews,  permit 
them  easily  to  pass  a  fiivourable  judgment  upon  the  Chris- 
tians, between  whom  and  the  Jews  they  did  not,  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  make  a  sufficient  distinction ;  accounting  Chris- 

1  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  142.  "The  case  of  the  Jews  may  be 
useful  in  correcting  a  vain  opinion  which  every  one  almost  is  sometime.'* 
apt  to  entertain,  that  had  he  live^lin  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  conversed 
witli  him  personally,  had  he  been  an  ear-witness  to  his  words,  an  eye-wit- 
ness to  his  works,  he  should  have  been  a  better  Christian,  he  should  have 
resisncd  all  his  scruples,  and  have  believed  and  obeyed  without  doubt  and 
without  reserve.  Alas  !  they,  who  are  infidels  now,  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  infidels  then.  Tlie  Jews  saw  the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord 
and  yet  believed  not :  '  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have 
believed.'"  (John  xx.- 29.)  Ibid.  p.  144.  The  unbelief  of  the  Jews  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  clear  and  conclusive  manner,  in  the  three  last  discourses  of 
Mr.  Frank's  excellent  "  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1821,  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  as  tliey  were  stated  and  enforced  in  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord:  comprising  a  connected  view  of  the  claims  which  Jesus  advanced, 
of  the  arguments  by  which  he  supported  them,  and  of  his  statements 
respecting  the  causes,  progress,  and  consequences  of  infidelity."  Cam- 
bridge, 1821. 8vo. 

a  The  state  of  religion  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  tendency  to 
induce  this  disposition.  Christianity  had  nothing  in  it  to  attract  their  notice  : 
it  mi.\-ed  with  no  politics ; — it  produced  no  fine  writers ;— the  nature,  office, 
and  ministry  of  Jesus  would  be  alien  to  their  conceptions.  Its  connection 
with  Judaism  would  injure  it  with  the  learned  heathen,  who  regarded  Jeho- 
vah himself  as  the  idol  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  this  would  preclude  all 
inquiry  among  men  of  education,  which  accounts  also  for  their  silence  on 
the  subject.  In  this  manner  Christianity  was  treated  by  Tacitus  and  by 
Pliny  the  Elder.  Without  inquiry,  Tacitus  disposes  of  the  whole  question 
(seep.  8.3.  supra),  by  calling  \l  a  p/!Stile7il  superstition, — a  proof  how  little 
he  knew  or  concerned  himself  about  the  matter.  Let  the  reader  peruse 
the  instructions  of  Paul  to  the  Roman  converts  (Rom.  xii.  9.  xiii.  13.),  and 
then  judge  of  this  pestilent  superstition:  or,  let  him  take  Pliny's  descrip- 
tion of  the  conduct  and  principle  of  the  Christians  (see  p.  84.  supra),  and 
then  call  Christianity  a  pestilent  superstition.  On  the  woids  of  Tacitus, 
Br.  Paley  founds  these  observations : — 1.  The  learned  men  of  that  age  be- 
held Christianity  in  a  distant  and  obscure  view  ;— 2.  But  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  most  acute  judgments,  in  subjects  which  they  are  pleased 
to  despise.  If  Christianity" had  not  survived  to  tell  its  own  story,  it  must 
have  gone  down  to  posterity  as  a  pestilent  or  pernicious  superstition  ,-^3. 
This  contempt,  prior  to  examination,  is  an  intellectual  vice,  from  which  the 
greatest  faculties  of  the  mind  are  not  free  ; — and,  4.  We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised  that  many  writers  of  that  age  did  not  mention  Christianity,  when 
those  who  did  appear  to  have  misconceived  its  nature  and  character.  See 
Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307—320.  where  the  preceding  hints  are  illus- 
trated at  length. 


tianity  to  be  only  a  particular  sort  of  Judaism,  and  calling  the 
Christians  utheids,  because  they  taught  that  the  gods  of  the 
nations  were  either  notliing  at  all,  or  dead  men,  or  demons, 
and  because  they  worshipped  a  spiritual  Deity  in  a  spiritual 
manner,  and  had  neither  temples  nor  altars.  Afterwards, 
when  the  Gospel  began  to  spread,  and  false  teachers  and 
vicious  professors  infested  the  church  (as  Christ  had  foretold), 
the  Gentiles  would  not  distinguish  between  the  factious  liere- 
tics  (who  wished  to  make  themselves  heads  of  parties)  and 
the  true  disciples  of  Christ :  and,  as  the  ancient  Christians 
frequently  complained,  they  laid  the  crimes  of  these  false 
and  immoral  brethren  to  the  charge  of  Christianity :  nor 
could  the  singular  innocence  and  piety  of  the  Ciiristians  se- 
cure them  from  malicious  and  false  accusations. 

Lastly,  the  antiquity  of  paganism,  and  the  many  distin- 
guished blessings  which  (it  was  imagined)  the  propitious  in- 
fluence of  their  heroes  and  gods  had  from  time  to  time  con- 
ferred upon  their  several  countries,  together  with  the  simple 
and  artless  manner  in  which  the  apostles  and  first  Christians, 
and  their  followers,  propagated  a  religion  that  had  nothing  in 
its  external  appearance  to  recommend  it, — concurred,  in  audi- 
tion to  the  causes  already  stated,  to  lessen  the  force  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  and  pre- 
vented no  small  number  of  tlie  rich,  the  great,  and  the  learned, 
from  giving  in  their  names  among  the  earliest  converts  to 
the  faith  and  obedience  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  "  Such 
were  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  made  so 
many  of  them  uliwilling  and  unfit  to  receive  the  Christian 
religion.  But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  number  of 
unbelievers,  among  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached,  was  not  altogether  so  great  as  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. Besides  those  who  professed  Christianity,  and  those 
who  rejected  and  opposed  it,  there  were  in  all  probability 
multitudes  between  both,  neither  perfect  Christians,  nor  yet 
unbelievers ;  they  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Gospel, 
but  worldly  considerations  made  them  unwilling  to  own  it. 
There  were  many  circumstances  which  inclined  them  to 
think  that  Christianity  was  a  divine  revelation,  but  there 
were  many  inconveniences  which  attended  the  open  profes- 
sion of  it ;  and  they  could  not  find  in  themselves  courage 
enough  to'bear  them ;  to  disoblige  their  friends  and  families, 
to  ruin  their  fortunes,  to  lose  their  reputation,  their  liberty, 
and  their  life,  for  the  sake  of  this  new  religion.  Therefore 
they  were  willing  to  hope,  that  if  they  encleavoured  to  ob- 
serve the  great  precepts  of  morality,  which  Christ  had  repre- 
sented as  the  principal  part,  the  sum  and  substance  of  reli- 
gion, if  they  thought  honourably  of  the  Gospel,  if  they  never 
spake  against  it,  if  they  offered  no  injury  to  the  Christians, 
it  they  did  them  all  the  services  that  they  could  safely  per- 
form, they  were  willing  to  hope  that  God  would  accept  this, 
and  that  he  would  excuse  and  forgive  the  rest. 

The  account  which  we  have  of  those  times  is  very  short, 
but  enough  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  to  show  that  this 
supposition  is  not  groundless,  and  that  many  thought  and 
acted  in  this  manner ;  for  we  are  there  told  that  several  believed 
in  Christ,  but  durst  not  own  it,  some  because  they  loved  the 
praise  of  men,  others  because  they  feared  the  Jews,  because 
they  would  not  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue,  others  because 
they  would  not  part  with  their  possessions^  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  his  disciple ;  Nicode-. 
mus  seems  to  have  had  the  same  disposition ;  and  afterwards 
Gamaliel,  and  other  Pharisees  who  opposed  the  persecution 
and  the  punishment  of  the  apostles,  were  probably  not  a  lit- 
tle inclined  to  Christianity.  Thus  it  was  then,  and  thus  it 
hath  been  ever  since.  Truth  has  bad  concealed  and  time-" 
reus  friends,  who,  keeping  their  sentiments  to  themselves,  or 
disclosing  them  only  to  a  few,  complied  with  established 
errors  and  superstitions,  which  they  disliked  and  despised. 
They  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  history  know  that  a^ 
great  number  of  such  examples  might  be  produced; 

"  The  opposition  which  the  Gospel  experienced  from  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  arose  principally  from  their  vices.  To 
this  cause  the  Scriptures  ascribe  their  unbelief,  and  observe 
that  truth  is  hidden  from  those  who  love  darkness  rather  than 
light,  whose  deeds  are  evil,  who  hate  to  be  reformed,  whose 
minds  are  carnal  and  cannot  be  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 

s  Erasmus,  Epist.  583.  says.  Quid  ego  potuissem  opilulari  Luthero,  si  me 
periculi  comitem  fecissem,  nisi  ut  pro  uno  perirent  duo  ? — Multa  quidem 
prasclare  et  docuit  et  uronuit,  atque  utinani  sua  bona  malis  intolerabilibus 
nonvitiasset !  Quod  si  omnia  pie  scripsisset,  non  tamen  ei-at  animus  ob, 
veritalem  capite  periclitari.  Non  omnes  ad  martyriuin  satis  habent  roboris. 
Vercor,  ne,  si  quid  inciderit  tuumltiJs,  Petrum  slm  iniitaturus. 

Father  Paul,  being  asked  by  a  friend  how  he  could  hold  communion  with 
the  church  of  Rome,  replied,  Deiis  non  dedit  mifii  spiritum  Lutheri.   See 
I  Burnet's  Life  ofBedell,  p.  10.  and  Bayle's  Diet,  art  Wcidnerus. 
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and  who  have  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.  Of  such  persons 
it  is  said,  that  none  of  them  shall  understand."' 

(^3.)  A  third  objection  to  the  prophecies  that  announce  the 
universality  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  founded  on  the  fact, 
that  a  cu/uiidcral)le  /mrf  of  mankind,  bulk  in  J'kirope  and  Jlsia, 
now  embrace  Mi)li(im)ncdiK>n,  and  receive  the  Koran  of  Muham- 
ined  U.S  an  iii.s /tired  bno/c :  wkich  they  would  not  do  if  Chris- 
tianitij  were  rcidlij  from  God. 

Jin.swer.  We  conceive  that  the  prophecies  are  fulfilled 
when  all  parts  of  the  world  sliall  have  had  the  offer  of  Chris- 
tiunitfi ;  but  by  no  means  that  it  shall  i)e  upheld  among  them 
by  a  miracle.  This  is  contrary  to  the,  whole  analogy  of  na- 
ture. God  gives  increase  to  the  tree,  but  docs  not  prevent 
its  decay.  Tie  gives  increase  to  a  man,  but  does  not  prevent 
his  growing  inlirm.  Tiuis  religion,  when  planted  in  a  coun- 
try, IS  left  to  the  natural  course  of  tilings ;  and  if  that  country 
grows  supine,  and  does  not  cherish  the  blessing,  it  must  take 
on  itseli  tlu^  consequence.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that, 
with  regard  to  all  those  countries  whi(;h  receive  the  Koran, 
where  the  (Jospel  once  flourished,  the  prophecy  has  already 
been  fulfilled.  Indeed,  ihax  present  state  is  an  accomplish- 
ment of  prophecy,  inasmuch  as  it  was  foretold  that  such  a 
fallin<r  away  should  take  place.  Not  to  enter  into  too  minute 
details,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
lie,  to  this  very  day,  in  the  same  forlorn  and  desolate  condition 
which  the  ang(>l  had  signified  to  the  apostle  John  (Rev.  ii. 
iii.) ;  their  candlestick  is  remolded  out  of  its  place,  their  churches 
are  turned  into  mosques,  and  their  worship  into  the  grossest 
superstition.  The  prevalence  of  infidel  principles  on  the 
Continent  is  notorious;  and  equally  notorious  are  the  at- 
tempts making  to  disseminate  them  in  this  highly  favoured 
country.  Yet  all  these  countries  have  had  the  Gospel,  and  if 
they  should  hereafter  expel  it,  as  the  French  did  a  few  years 
since,  it  will  be  their  own  fault.  The  prophecy  has  been  ful- 
filled. 

The  opposers  of  revelation  have  not  failed  to  contrast  the 
rapid  progress  of  Mohammedism  with  the  propagation  of 
Christianity;  and  have  urged  it  as  an  argument,  to  show 
that  there  was  nothing  miraculous  in  the  extension  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus.  But,  in  making  this  assertion,  they 
have  either  not  known,  or  have  designedly  suppressed,  the 
connections  and  means  of  assistance  which  favoured  Mo- 
hSmmed,  and  which  leave  nothing  wonderful  in  the  success 
of  his  doctrine.  That  success,  however,  is  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  i)y  the  religions,  political,  and  civil  state  of  the 
East  at  the  time  the  pseudo-prophet  of  Arabia  announced  his 
pretensions,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  doctrine,  as  well  as  by 
the  means  to  which  he  had  recourse  for  its  propagation. 

Mohammed  came  into  the  world  exactly  at  the  time  suited 
to  his  purposes,  when  its  political  and  civil  state  was  most 
favoural)le  to  a  new  conqueror. 

In  Arabia  Felix,  religion  was  at  that  time  in  a  most  de- 
-  plorable  state.  Its  inhabitants  were  divided  into  four  reli- 
gious parties,  some  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  Sabians,  who  adored  the  stars  as  divinities  ; 
while  others  followed  the  idolatry  of  the  Magi,  who  wor- 
shipped fire.  The  Jewish  religion  had  a  great  many  fol- 
low(;rs,  who  treated  the  others  with  much  cruelty ;  and  the 
Christians  who  were  at  that  time  resident  there,  formed  prin- 
cipally an  assemblage  of  different  sects,  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge among  this  free  people  because  they  were  not  tolerated 
in  the  Roman  empire.  Among  the  Christian  sects  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  empire,  bitter  dissensions  and  cruel  ani- 
mosities prevailed,  which  filled  great  part  of  the  east  with 
carnage,  assassinations,  and  such  detestable  enormities,  as 
rendered  the  very  name  of  Christianity  odious  to  many.  The 
pure  doctrines  and  holy  precepts  of  the  Gospel  had  been  de- 
graded into  superstitious  idolatry ;  and  the  decay  of  morality, 
m  every  class,  had  kept  equal  pace  with  that  of"  piety.  Un- 
der such  a  distracted  state  of  religion,  it  would  have  been 
highly  wonderful  if  in  a  short  time,  Mohammed  had  not  pro- 
cured a  numerous  train  of  followers.  The  Christian  religion, 
on  the  contrary,  received  its  origin  in  a  country  where  the 
only  true  God  was  worshipped,  and  the  Mosaic  ceremonial 
law  (which  it  abrogated)  was  universally  revered. 

If  the  corruptions  and  distresses  of  Christianity  were  thus 

signally -fa  vouraljle  to  the  aspiring  views  of  Mohammed,  the 

'  political  state  of  the  world  at  that  time  contributed  not  less 

»  Jorlin'sDiscourseson  the  Christian  Religion,  disc.  i.  pp.  91 — 91.    In  the 

E receding  part  of  that  discourse,  the  learned  author  has  discussed,  at 
Mglh,  the  causes  of  tlie  rejection  of  Christianity  by  the  Gentiles,  which  we 
have  necessarily  treated  with  brevity.  Ttiat  "No  valid  Argument  can  be 
drawn  from  the  Incredulity  of  the  Heathen  Philosophers  against  tlie  Truth 
of ,  the  Christian  Religion,"  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Jeremie,  in  his 
Norrisian  Prize  Essay,  Cambridge,  1826.  8vo. 
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remarkably  to  the  success  of  the  impostor.  While  the  once 
formidable  empires  of  Rome,  on  the  one  hand,  overwhelmed 
b}'  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  and  of 
Persia,  on  tiie  other,  distracted  by  its  own  intestine  divisions, 
were  evidently  in  the  last  state  of  decay,  Arabia  was  in  every 
respect  prosperous  and  flourishing.  Naturally  populous  in 
itself,  it  had  received  a  very  considerable  accession  of  inha- 
bitants from  the  Grecian  empire;  whence  religious  intole- 
rance had  driven  great  numbers  of  Jews  and  Christians  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  a  country,  where  they  might  enjoy  their 
opinions  without  interruption,  and  profess  them  without  dan- 
ger. The  Arabians  were  a  free  but  illiterate  people,  not  de- 
voted like  other  nations  to  the  extravagances  of  sensual  plea- 
suR'S,  but  temperate  and  hardy,  and  therefore  properly 
(lualified  for  new  conquests.  This  brave  people  were  at  that 
time  divided  into  separate  tribes,  each  independent  of  the 
other,  and  consequently  connected  by  no  political  union : — a 
circumstance  that  greatly  facilitated  the  conquests  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  pseudo-prophet  himself  was  descended  from 
a  family  of  nmcii  power  and  consequence;  and,  by  a  fortu- 
nate marriage  with  an  opulent  widow,  was  raised,  from  in- 
digent circumstances,  to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Mecca. 
He  was,  moreover,  endowed  with  fine  and  politic  talents ; 
and  from  the  various  journeys  which  he  made  in  prosecuting 
his  mercantile  concerns,  had  acquired  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  constitution  of  the  country.  These,  added  to  his 
high  descent  and  family  connections,  could  not  fail  of  attract- 
ing attention  and  followers  to  the  character  of  a  religioua 
teacher,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  No  such  ad- 
vantages of  rank,  wealth,  or  powerful  connections  were  pos- 
sessed by  Jesus  Christ.  Of  humble  descent,  bred  up  in 
poverty,  he  continued  in  that  state  all  his  life,  having  fre- 
quently no  place  where  he  could  lay  his  head.  A  man  so 
circumstanced  was  not  likely,  by  his  own  personal  influence, 
to  force  a  new  religion,  much  less  a  false  one,  upon  the 
world. 

In  forming  a  new  religion,  Mohammed  studied  to  adapt  it 
to  the  notions  of  the  four  religions  that  prevailed  in  Arabia ; 
making  its  ritual  less  burdensome,  and  its  morality  more  in- 
dulgent. From  the  idolatry  of  the  Sabians  and  Magi,  he 
took  the  religious  observance  of  Friday,  and  of  the  four 
months  in  the  year,  together  with  various  superstitious 
fables  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  last 
judgment.  From  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  announced  himself 
as  the  Messiah,  the  conqueror  in  whom  their  prophecies 
centered,  he  borrowed  many  tales,  particularly  concerning 
angf^.  i,  numerous  purifications  and  fasts,  the  prohibition  of 
certain  kinds  of  food,  and  of  usury,  and  the  permission  of 
polygamy,  and  of  capricious  divorce.  From  the  jarring  and 
corrupted  Christian  sects  (to  whom  he  proclaimed  himself 
as  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  that  was  to  accomplish  the 
yet  unfulfilled  system  of  revelation)  he  derived  a  variety  of 
doctrinal  tenets,  both  false  and  true,  concerning  the  divine 
decrees,  the  authority  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  evangelists,  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  universal  judginent  of  man- 
kind, together  with  many  moral  precepts.  By  this  artful 
compilation  he  united  all  the  four  religions  of  his  country, 
and  thus  procured  a  more  easy  admittance  for  his  new  doc- 
trine. 

Further,  Mohammed  established  his  religion  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  did  not  excite  against  itself  the  passions  of 
men,  but  on  the  contrary  flattered  them  in  various  ways.  It 
was  easier  to  perform  certain  corporeal  ceremonies  and 
purifications,  to  recite  certain  prayers,  to  give  alms,  to  fast, 
and  to  undertake  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  than  to  restrain  lusts, 
to  suppress  all  sinful  appetites,  and  to  confine  those  which 
are  innocent  within  proper  bounds.  Such  a  system  of  doc- 
trine, so  accommodating  to  every  bad  passion, — accom- 
panied by  the  permission  of  polygamy  and  capricious  divorce, 
and  by  the  promise  of  a  full  enjoyment  of  gross  sensual 
pleasures  in  a  future  life, — could  not  fail  of  procuring  him  a 
considerable  accession  of  followers,  and  in  no  long  time 
brought  the  brave  and  warlike  tribes  of  Arabia  under  his 
standard.  Far  different  was  the  holy  and  pure  doctrine  of 
Christ.  He  and  his  apostles  strictly  torbade  all  sin,  required 
of  all,  without  exception,  the  mortification  of  their  most 
beloved  lusts,  cancelled  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  and  all 
the  foolish  superstitions  of  the  heathens.  Christ  made  no 
allowance,  granted  no  indulgence ;  and  yet  his  religion  has 
continued  to  prevail  against  the  strongest  corruptions  and 
most  inveterate  prejudices.  Mohammea  changed  his  system 
of  doctrine,  and  altered  his  laws  and  ceremonies,  to  suit  the 
dispositions  of  the  people.  He  sometimes  established  one 
law,  and  then  suppressed  it ;  pretending  a  divine  revelation 
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for  both,  though  they  were  inconsistent.  But  Christ  was 
always  the  same,  and  his  laws  were  and  are  invariable.  Con- 
scious that  his  pretended  revelation  would  not  bear  the  test  of 
examination,  it  is  death  by  one  of  the  laws  of  Mohammed  to 
contradict  the  Koran,  or  to  dispute  about  his  religion.  The 
Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  was  submitted  to  free  inquiry:  the 
more  strictly  it  is  examined,  the  brighter  do  its  evidences 
appear;  and  the  rude  assaults,  which  at  various  times  have 
been  made  against  it,  have  served  only  to  demonstrate  its 
divine  origin  beyond  the  possibility  of  refutation. 

"  The  pretensions  of  Mohammed  were  not  accompanied 
by  any  of  those  external  evidences,  which  may  always  be 
expected  to  confirm  and  to  distinguish  a  divine  revelation. 
To  miraculous  power,  that  most  infallible  test  of  divine  in- 
terposition, he  openly  disclaimed  every  pretence,  and  even 
boldly  denied  its  necessity  to  confirm  the  mission  of  a  pro- 
phet.i  He  deemed  it  sufficient  to  appeal  to  a  secret  and 
unattested  intercourse  with  an  angel,  and  above  all,  to  the 
inimitable  sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  Koran.  To  the 
former  of  these  pretences  no  serious  attention  is  due ;  for, 
instead  of  affording  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  claims  of 
Mohammed,  it  notoriously  wants  proofs  to  establish  its  own 
authenticity."  With  regard  to  the  boasted  sublimity  and 
excellence  of  the  Koran, — which  the  pseudo-prophet  alleged, 
bore  strong  and  visible  characters  of  an  almighty  hand,  and 
was  designed  by  God  to  compensate  the  want  of  any  mi- 
raculous power, — it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  not  only 
to  be  far  below  the  Scriptures,  both  in  the  propriety  of  its 
images  and  the  force  of  its  descriptions ;  but  its  finest  pas- 
sages are  acknowledged  imitations  of  them,  and  like  all 
imitations,  infinitely  inferior  to  the  great  original.'^  The 
Moslems  in  proof  of  their  religion  appeal  to  the  plenary  and 
manifest  inspiration  of  the  Koran.  They  rest  the  divinity 
of  their  book  upon  its  inimitable  excellence ;  but  instead  of 
holding  it  to  be  divine  because  it  is  excellent,  they  believe 
its  excellence  because  they  admit  its  divinity.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Koran  which  affects  the  feelino-s,  nothing 
which  "elevates  the  imagination,  nothing  which  enlightens  the 
understanding,  nothing  which  improves  the  heart.  It  con- 
tains no  beauUful  narrative,  no  proverbs  of  wisdom  or  axioms 
of  morality  ;  it  is  a  chaos  of  detached  sentences,  a  mass  of 
dull  tautology.  The  spirit  which  it  breathes  is  in  unison 
with  the  immoral  and  absurd  tenets  which  it  inculcates, — 
savage  and  cruel ;  forbidding  those  who  embrace  the  Mos- 
lem faith  to  hold  any  friendly  intercourse  with  infidels  or  those 
who  reject  it,  and  commanding  them  to  make  war  upon  the 
latter.  '  Such  is  the  Koran  as  noi'<  extant;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  it  has  received  alterations,  additions,  and  amend- 
ments, by  removing  some  of  its  absurdities,  since  it  was 
first  compiled  by  Mohammed. ^  The  Christian  revelation, 
on  the  contrary,  remains  to  this  day  as  it  was  written  by  its 
inspired  authors  ;  and  the  more  minutely  it  is  investigated, 
the  more  powerfully  does  it  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  who  examine  it  with  honesty  and  impartiality. 

Of  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Mohammed,  we  have  this  soli- 
tary instance.  When  he  went  to  visit  one  of  his  wives,  he 
says,  that  God  revealed  to  him  what  she  desired  to  saj  to 
him  :  he  approved  of  one  part  and  rejected  the  other.  When 
he  told  his  wife  what  was  in  her  will  to  speak  to  him,  she 
demanded  of  him  who  had  revealed  it  to  him  1  "  He  that 
knoweth  all  things,"  said  Moliammed,  "  hath  revealed  it  to 
me,  that  ye  may  he  converted  ;  your  hearts  are  inclined  to  do 
what  is  forbidden.  If  ye  act  any  thing  against  the  prophet, 
know  that  God  is  his  protector."  There  is  not  a  single  cir- 
cumstance to  render  this  relation  credible. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  contributed  to  promote 
the  success  of  Mohammedism;  circumstances  that  in  no 
degree  appertained  to  the  origin  of  Christianity.  During 
the  first  seven  years,  indeed,  when  the  Arabian  impostor 
used  only  persuasion,  and  confii\ed  his  exertions  to  Mecca, 
it  appears  that  he  could  reckon  no  more  converts  than  eighty- 
three  men  and  eighteen  women.  Contrast  with  this  the 
rapid  spread  of  Christianity  during  the  same  period. "^  But 
no  sooner  was  he  enabled  to  assemble  a  party  sufficient  to 
support  his  ambitious  designs,  than  he  threw  off  the  mask, 
which  was  no  longer  necessary  ;  and  disclaiming  the  softer 
arts  of  persuasion  and  reasoning,  immediately  adopted  a 

*  Ilenc*  no  credk  is  due  to  the  miraculous  stories  related  of  Mohammed 
by  Abulfeda,  who  wrote  the  account  six  hundred  years  alter  his  death,  or 
which  are  found  in  the  legend  of  Al  Janabi,  who  lived  (too  hundredyears. 

•*  Professor  White's  Bamplon  Lectures,  pp.  241—252. 
3  See  Koran,  ch.  ii.  pp.  22.  25.  ch.  iii.  p.  50.  and  ch.  v.  p.  89.    Sale's  trans- 
lation, 4to.  edit. 

*  See  pp.  130,  132.  supra. 


quicker  and  more  efficacious  mode  of  conversion.  It  was 
alleged  by  the  deceiver,  that,  since  a  disobedient  world  had 
disdained  or  rejected  the  ineffectual  summons,  which  divine 
mercy  had  sent  in  former  times  by  the  prophets,  who  came 
with  appeals  to  the  senses  and  reason  of  mankind  ;  it  had 
now  pleased  the  Almighty  to  send  forth  his  last  great  pro- 
phet, by  the  strength  of  his  arm  and  the  power  of  his  sword, 
to  compel  men  to  embrace  the  truth.  A  voluptuous  paradise 
and  the  highest  heavens  were  the  rewards  of  those  who 
fought  his  battles,  or  expended  their  fortunes  in  his  cause ; 
and  the  courage  of  his  adherents  was  fortified  and  sharpened 
by  the  doctrine  of  fatalism  which  he  inculcated.  From  all 
these  combined  circumstances,  the  success  of  the  arms  and 
religion  of  Mohammed  kept  equal  pace ;  nor  can  it  excite 
surprise,  when  we  know  the  conditions  which  he  proposed 
to  tne  vanquished.  Death  or  conversion  was  the  only  choice 
offered  to  idolaters ;  while  to  the  Jews  and  Christians  was 
left  the  somewhat  milder  alternative  of  subjection  and  tribute, 
if  they  persisted  in  their  own  religion,  or  of  an  equal  partici- 
pation in  the  rights  and  liberties,  the  honours  and  privileges 
of  the  faithful,  if  they  embraced  the  religion  of  their  con- 
querors. 

How  different  the  conduct  of  Christ !  "  He  employed  no 
other  means  of  converting  men  to  his  religion,  but  persuasion, 
argument,  exhortation,  miracles,  and  prophecies.  He  made 
use  of  no  other  force,  but  the  force  of  truth — no  other  sword, 
but  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  that  is,  the  word  of  God.  He  had 
no  arms,  no  legions  to  fight  his  cause.  He  was  the  Prince  of 
peace,  and  preached  peace  to  all  the  world.  Without  power, 
without  support,  without  any  followers,  but  twelve  poor  hum- 
ble men,  without  one  circumstance  of  attraction,  innuence,  or 
compulsion,  he  triumphed  over  the  prejudices,  the  learning, 
the  religion  of  his  country  ;  over  the  ancient  rites,  idolatry, 
and  superstition,  over  the  philosophy,  wisdom,  and  authority 
of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  Wnerever  Mohammedism  has 
penetrated,  it  has  carried  despotism,  barbarism,  and  igno- 
rance ;^  wherever  Christianity  has  spread,  it  has  produced 
the  most  beneficial  effects  on  nations  and  individuals,  in  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  morals,  religion,  governments,  in 
social  and  personal  happiness."'' 

The  continued  prevalence  of  this  baleful  system  of  religion 
may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  profound  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  in  which  Mohammedism 
leaves  its  votaries, — the  want  of  right  moral  feeling,  which 
accompanies  inveterate  and  universal  ignorance, — the  vices 
in  which  it  allows  its  professors  to  live,  and  the  climates  in 
which  they  live, — the  cnilling  despotism  of  all  Mohammedan 
governments,' — and  the  cunning  fraud  and  extortion  which 
universally  prevail  in  them.'' 

"  Let  not  then  the  Christian  be  offended,  or  the  infidel 
triumph,  at  the  successful  establishment  and  long  continuance 
of  so  acknowledged  an  imposture,  as  affording  any  reasonable 
ground  of  objection  against  our  holy  faith.  Let  these  events 
rather  be  considered  as  evidences  of  its  truth, — as  accom- 
plishments of  the  ^ewera/ prediction  of  our  Lord,  ihdit  false  pro- 
phets and  false  Christs  should  arise,  and  should  deceive  many  ,• 
and  especially  of  that  particular  and  express  prophecy  in  the 
revelations  of  his  beloved  disciple  (Rev.  ix.  I,  &c.),  which 
has  been  determined  by  the  ablesrt  commentators  to  relate  to 
the  impostor  Mohammed,  and  to  his  false  -and  impious  re- 
ligion, which,  arising  like  a  smoke  out  of  the  bottomless  pit, 
suddenly  overshadowed  the  eastern  world,  and  involved  its 
wretched  inhabitants  in  darkness  and  in  error.^^^ 

(4.)  Lastly,  it  is  objected  that  Christianity  is  known  only 
to  a  small  portion  of  mankind,  and  that  if  the  Christian  revela- 
tion came  from  God,  no  part  of  the  human  race  would  remain 

5  "Mohammed  established  his  religion,"  says  the  profound  Pascal,  "by 
Itilling  Dtliers  ; — .lesus  Christ,  by  making  his  followers  lay  down  their  own 
lives ;  Molianmied,  by  forbidding  his  law  to  be  read, — Jesus  Christ,  by  com- 
manding us  to  read.  In  a  word,  the  two  were  so  opposite,  tiiat  if  Mo- 
hammed took  the  way  in  all  human  probability  to  succeed,  Jesus  Christ 
tciolc  the  way,  humanly  speaking,  to  be  disappointed.  And  hence,  instead 
of  concluding  that  because  Mohammed  succeeded,  Jesus  might  in  liko 
manner  have  succeeded,  we  ought  to  infer,  that  since  Mohammed  has  suc- 
ceeded, Christianity  must  have  inevitably  perislied,  if  it  had  not  been  Bup- 
ported  by  a  power  altogether  divine."    Thoughts,  p.  197.     London,  1806. 

6  And  yc\\  notwithstanding  the  facts  above  stated  (such  are  the  shifts  to 
which  infidelity  is  driven),  it  has  lately  been  asserted  by  an  aniagonist  of 
revelation,  that  "  of  the  two  books"  (the  Bible  and  the  Koran),  '■'■  the  latter" 
(the  Koran)  "  has  the  most  truths,  and  a  more  impressive  moral  code  !.'!" 

1  The  topics  above  hinted  are  fully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Jowett,  in  his  Chris- 
tian Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  pp.  247 — 276. 
•  «  White's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  99. ;  from  which  masterly  work  the  pre 
ceding  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Mohanmiedism  has  been  chiefly  drawn.  , 
Less  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  377—385,  Bp.  Porteus 
on  the  Cliristian  Revelation,  proposition  viii.  See  also  Bp.  Sumner's  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  chap.  vii.  on  the  Wisdom  manifested  in  the  Cliris- 
tian Scriptures,  compared  with  the  time-serving  policy  of  Mohammed. 
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ignorant  of  it,  no  under utandlng  would  fall  to  be  convinced 
by  it. 

Answer.  The  opposers  of  the  Christian  revelation  cannot 
with  propriety  urtrt;  its  non-universality  as  an  objection ;  for 
their  r<^lii.>;ion  (if  the  deism  or*rather  atheism,  whieh  they 
wish  to  propagate,  may  be  desijrnatcKl  by  tiiat  name,)  is  so 
very  far  from  Ixinjr  universal,  that,  for  one  who  jirofesses 
deism,  we  shall  find  in  the  world  one  thousand  who  profi^ss 
Christianity.  IJesides,  we  clearly  see  that  many  benefits 
which  (iod  has  bestowed  on  men  are  partial  as  to  the  en- 
joyment. Some  arc;  g^iven  to  particular  nations,  but  denied 
to  the  rest  of  the  world :  others  are  possessed  by  some  in- 
dividuals only  of  a  favoured  nation.  A  moderate  know- 
Icdge  of  history  will  be  sufbcient  to  convince  us,  that  in  the 
moral  orovcrmiient  of  the  world,  the  bounties  of  Providence, 
as  well  as  mental  endowments,  and  the  means  of  improve- 
ment, are  distributed  with  what  appears  to  us  an  unequal 
hand.  When  the  objections  to  this  inecjuality  of  distribution 
are  considered  and  refuted,  the  objection  arising  from  the 
partial  knowledge  of  Christianity  is  answered  at  the  same 
time. 

The  subject,  however,  may  be  viewed  in  another  light. 
Some  blessings  flow  immediately  from  God  to  every  person 
who  enjoys  them :  others  arc  conveyed  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  man  ;  and  depend  on  the  philanthropy  of  man  for 
their  continuance  and  extension.  The  last  is  the  case  as  to 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  When  it  was  first  revealed, 
it  was  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ; 
and  its  propagation  in  the  world  ever  since  has  depended  on 
their  exertions  in  publishing  it  among  the  nations.  That 
a  melancholy  negligence  has  been  too  often  betrayed,  must 
be  acknowledged  and  deplored.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
will  be  found,  that  in  numberless  instances  the  most  violent 
opposition  has  been  made  to  the  zealous  endeavours  of 
Christians  ;  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  sanguinary  persecu- 
tions by  the  rulers  of  the  world,  that  the  Gospel  does  not 
now  enlighten  the  whole  habitable  globe.  If  a  conqueror, 
followed  by  his  powerful  army,  desolate  a  country,  and  burn 
the  cities  and  villages,  and  destroy  the  cattle  and  the  fields 
of  com,  and  the  people  perish  for  cold  and  hunger,  is  their 
misery  to  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  goodness  in  God,  or  to  the 
superabounding  wickedness  of  man  ]  The  answer  will 
equally  apply  to  the  subject  before  us.' 

But  the  objection  will  appear  less  cogent,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Christianity  is  not  the  religion  of  a  day,  nor  of  an 
age ;  but  a  scheme  of  mercy,  that  gradually  attains  its  triumphs, 
and  which,  overcoming  ail  opposition,  will  ultimately  be  pro- 

Cagated  throughout  the  earth.  The  most  enlightened  and 
est  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  been 
blest  with  the  Gospel ;  and  with  regard  to  the  others,  to 
whom  it  has  not  yet  been  carried,  this  favour  has  been  with- 
held from  them,  because  it  is  ordained  that  the  spreading  of 
the  Gospel  should  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  rea- 
son. Tlie  wisdom  of  this  appointment  is  evident.  Revela- 
tion is  most  properly  bestowed  after  the  weakness  of  human 
reason,  in  its  best  state,  has  been  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ence. Besides,  it  would  not  have  answered  the  ucsign  in- 
tended to  be  produced  by  the  Gospel,  if  it  had  been  univer- 
sally spread  at  the  beginning.  Tiie  conceptions  which  the 
converted  heathens  formed  of  the  true  religion  were  necessa- 
rily very  imperfect :  hence  sprang  the  great  corruptions  of 
Christianity  which  so  early  prevailed.  Had  the  Christian 
religion  been  universally  propagated  in  the  first  ages,  it  would 
have  been  diflTused  in  an  imperfect  form.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  partial  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  other  objec- 
tions that  have  been  brought  against  Christianity,  having 
rendered  its  divine  original  a  matter  of  dispute,  the  tendency 
of  these  disputes  has  been  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  (which  at  the  beginning  necessarily  mixed  itself  with 
the  Gospel),  and  to  make  Christians  draw  their  religion  from 
the  Scriptures  alone.  It  is  thus  that  Christianity,  in  tire  course 
of  ages,  will  acquire  its  genuine  form.  Then,  also,  it  will 
be  surrounded  with  the  greatest  lustre  of  evidence ;  and  al- 
thougii,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  the  Gospel  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  comparatively  a  few  countries,  yet  we  arc 
assured  that  in  due  time  it  will  be  offered  to  them  all,  and 
will  be  ■'diffused  over  the  whole  earth,  with  all  its  attendant 
blessings.  The  predictions  of  the  prophets,  of  Christ,  and 
his  apostles,  relative  to  the  extension  of  the  Gospel,  expressly 
announce  that  it  is  to  be  thus  progressively  diffused,  and 
tliat  it  will  finally  triumph,  when  the  earth  shall  be  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

«  Boguc's  Essay  on  the  Divina  Authority  of  the  New  Teslainent,  p.  235. 


(Isa.  xi.  9.)  'J^hrough  the  divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of 
hundreds  of  faithful  missionaries,  who  have  been  and  are  now 
employed  in  carrying  the  Gospel  into  all  lands,  we  see  great 
advances  aduullij  mudf  in  spreading  Christianity ;  and  we 
doubt  not  but  the  Gospel  will  be  planted,  agreeably  to  the  di- 
vine predictions,  in  all  the  vast  continents  of  Afiica,  Asia, 
America,  and  in  the  islands  of  Austral  Asia. 

The  sincerity  and  piety  of  fallible  men,  it  is  true,  can  never 
do  justice  to  the  means  which  God  has  graciously  vouchsafed ; 
ana  it  will  always  be  a  real  grief  to  good  men,  that,  among 
many,  there  exists  little  more  than  the  name  of  Christian.  But 
the  advocates  of  Christianity  do  not  pretend  that  its  evidence 
is  so  irresistible,  that  no  understanding  can  fiil  of  being  con- 
vinced l)y  it;  nor  do  they  deny  it  to  have  been  within  the 
compass  of  divine  power,  to  have  communicated  to  the  world 
a  higher  degree  of  assurance,  and  to  have  given  to  his  com- 
munication a  stronger  and  more  extensive  influence.  But  the 
not  having  nmre  evidence,  is  not  a  suflficicnt  reason  for  reject- 
ing that  wliich  we  already  have.  If  such  evidence  were  irre- 
sistible, it  would  restrain  the  voluntary  powers  too  much,  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  trial  and  probation :  it  would  call  for 
no  exercise  of  candour,  seriousness,  humility,  inquiry ;  no  sub- 
mission of  passions,  interests,  and  prejudices,  to  moral  evi- 
dence, and  to  probable  truth  ;  no  habits  of  reflection ;  none  of 
that  previous  desire  to  learn  and  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  which 
forms  the  test  of  the  virtuous  principle,  and  which  induces 
men  to  attend  with  care  and  reverence  to  every  credible  inti- 
mation of  that  will,  and  to  resign  present  advantages  and  pre- 
sent pleasures  to  every  reasonable  expectation  of  propitiating 
his  favour.  "  Men's  moral  probation  may  be,  whether  they 
will  take  due  care  to  inform  themselves  by  impartial  consi- 
deration ;  and,  afterwards,  whether  they  will  act  as  the  case 
requires  upon  the  evidence  which  they  have.  And  this,  we 
find  by  experience,  ia  often  our  probation,  in  our  temporal 
capacity."^ 

Further,  if  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel  were  irresisti- 
ble, it  would  leave  no  place  for  the  admission  of  inttrnal 
evidence  ;3  which  ought  to  bear  a  considerable  part  in  the 
proof  of  every  revelation,  because  it  is  a  species  of  evidence 
which  applies  itself  to  the  knowledge,  love,  and  practice  of 
virtue,  and  which  operates  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  those 
qualities  which  it  finds  in  the  person  whom  it  addresses. 
Men  of  ^ooc? dispositions,  among  Christians,  are  greatly  affect- 
ed by  the  impression  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  make 
on  their  minds  ;  and  their  conviction  is  much  strengthened  by 
these  impressions.  It  is  likewise  true  that  they  who  sin- 
cerely act,  or  sincerely  endeavour  to  act,  according  to  what 
they  believe,  that  is,  according  to  the  just  result  of  the  proba- 
bilities (or,  if  the  reader  please,  the  possibilities)  in  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  which  they  themselves  perceive,  and 
according  to  a  rational  estimate  of  consequences,  and  above 
all,  according  to  the  just  eflfect  of  those  principles  of  gratitude 
and  devotion,  which  even  the  view  of  nature  generates  in  a 
well-ordered  mind,  seldom  fail  of  proceeding  further.  This 
also  may  have  been  exactly  what  was  designed. ••  On  the 
contrary,  where  any  persons  never  set  themselves  heartily  and 
in  earnest  to  be  informed  in  religion, — or  who  secretly  wish  it 
may  not  prove  true,  and  who  are  less  attentive  to  evidence  than 
to  difficulties,  and  more  attentive  to  objections  than  to  what 
has  long  since  been  most  satisfactorily  said  in  answer  to  them ; 
— such  persons  can  scarcely  be  thought  in  a  likely  way  of 
seeing  the  evidence  of  religion,  though  it  were  most  certainly 
true,  and  capable  of  being  ever  so  fully  proved.  "  If  any 
accustom  themselves  to  consider  this  subject  usually  in  the 
way  of  mirth  and  sport :  if  they  attend  to  forms  and  repre- 
sentations, and  inadeauate  manners  of  expression,  instead  of 
the  real  things  intended  by  them  (for  signs  often  can  be  no 
more  than  inadequately  expressive  of  the  things  signified) : 
or  if  they  substitute  human  errors,  in  the  room  of  divine  truth  ; 
why  may  not  all,  or  any  of  these  things,  hinder  some  men 
from  seeing  that  evidence  which  really  is  seen  by  others ;  as 
a  like  turn  of  mind,  with  respect  to  matters  of  common  spe- 
culation and  practice,  does,  we  find,  by  experience,  hinder 
them  from  attaining  that  knowledge  and  right  understanding, 
in  matters  of  common  speculation  and  practice,  which  more 
fair  and  attentive  minds  attain  to  ?  And  the  eflfect  will  be 
the  same,  whether  their  neglect  of  seriously  considering  the 
evidence  of  religion,  and  their  indirect  behaviour  with  regard 
to  it,  proceed  from  mere  carelessness,  or  from  the  grosser 

«  Butler's  Analoijy,  part  ii.  chap.  vi.  p.  227.  The  whole  of  that  chapter, 
which  treat.s  on  tlie  objection  now  under  consideration,  will  abundantly 
repay  the  trouble  of  a  diligent  perusal. 

3  This  sort  of  evidence  is  fully  stated  in  the  following  chapter. 

*  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp  340 — 362. 
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vices ;  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  this,  that  forms  and  figura- 
tive manners  of  expression,  as  well  as  errors,  administer  oc- 
casions of  ridicule  when  the  things  intended,  and  the  truth 
itself,  would  not.  Men  may  indulge  a  ludicrous  turn  so  far, 
as  to  lose  all  sense  of  conduct  and  prudence  in  worldly  affairs, 
and  even,  as  it  seems,  to  impair  their  faculty  of  reason.  And, 
in  general,  levity,  carelessness,  passion,  and  prejudice,  do 
hinder  us  from  being  rightly  informed,  with  respect  to  com- 
mon things  ;  and  they  may,  in  like  manner,  and  perhaps  in 
some  farther  providential  manner,  with  respect  to  moral  and 
religious  subjects,  hinder  evidence  from  being  laid  before  us, 
and'Trom  being  seen  when  it  is.  The  Scripture'  does  declare, 
that  every  one  shall  not  understand.  And  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence, by  what  providential  conduct  this  comes  to  pass  : 
whether  the  evidence  of  Christianity  was,  originally  and  with 
desio-n,  put  and  left  so,  as  that  those  who  are  desirous  of 
evading  moral  obligations  should  not  see  it ;  and  that  honest- 
minded  persons  should ;  or,  whether  it  come  to  pass  by  any 
other  means."2  Now,  that  Christianity  has  been  established 
in  the  world,  and  is  still  spreading  in  all  directions,  God  does 
not  work  miracles  to  make  men  religious ;  he  only  sets  the 
truth  before  them,  as  rational  and  accountable  beings.  It 
was  and  is  the  merciful  design  of  God,  not  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  to  save  it, — even  to  save  all,  without  exception, 
who  will  listen  to  the  overtures  of  his  Gospel.  He  that  be- 
lieves and  obeys  the  Gospel  shall  not  finally  be  condemned, 
but  will  obtain  a  complete  pardon  :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  who  wilfully  rejects  this  last  great  offer  of  salvation  to 
mankind,  must  expect  the  consequence.  And  the  ground  of 
his  condemnation  is,  that  such  a  person  chooses  to  remain  igno- 
rant, rather  than  to  submit  himself  to  the  teachings  of  this 
heavenly  revelation.  Light  (Jesus  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, the  fountain  of  light  and  life)  is  come  info  the  world 
(diffusing  his  benign  influences  every  where,  and  favouring 
men  with  a  clear  and  full  revelation  of  the  divine  will)  :  and 
yet  men  have  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  have  preferred 
sin  to  holiness : — and  why  1 — Because  their  deeds  were  evil. 
The  bad  man  avoids  the  truth  which  condemns  him ;  while 
the  good  man  seeks  it,  as  the  ground-work  and  proof  of  his 
actions.^ 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  other  examples  of  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  if  the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to 
this  section  would  permit:  we  shall  therefore  add  but  two 
more  instances  in  illustration  of  the  evidence  from  prophecy. 
The  first  is,  the  long  apostasy  and  general  corruption  of 
the  professors  of  Christianity,  so  plainly  foretold,  and  under 
such  express  and  particular  characters,  in  the  apostolic  viTit- 
»ngs ;  which,  all  the  world  may  see,  has  been  abundantly  ful- 
filled in  the  church  of  Rome.  Who  that  had  lived  in  those 
days,  when  Christianity  was  struggling  under  all  the  incum- 
bent weight  of  Jewish  bigotry  and  pagan  intolerance  and 
persecution,  could  from  the  state  of  things  have  possibly  con- 
jectured, that  a  rising  sect,  every  where  spoken  against,  would 
>  ever  have  given  birth  to  a  tyrant,  who  would  oppose  and  exalt 
himself  above  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  sitting  as  God  in 
the  temple  of  God,  and  claiming  and  swaying  a  sceptre  of 
universal  spiritual  empire  ]  Who,  that  beheld  the  low  estate 
of  the  Christian  church  in  the  first  age  of  its  existence,  could 
ever  have  divined  that  a  remarkable  character  would  one  day 
arise  out  of  it,  who  should  establish  a  vast  monarchy,  whose 
coming  should  be  loith  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  won- 
ders (pretended  miracles),  and  with  all  deceivahleness  of  un- 
righteousness, commanding  the  worship  of  demons,  angels, 
or  departed  saints ;  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to 
abstain  from  meats  P  In  short,  we  see  the  characters  of  the 
beast,  and  the  false  prophet,  and  the  harlot  of  Baljylon,  now  ex- 
emplified in  every  particular,  and  in  a  city  that  is  seated  upon 
seven  mountains  :  so  that,  if  the  pontiff  of  Rome  had  sat  for 
his  picture,  a  more  accurate  likeness  could  not  have  been 
drawn. 4     The  existence  of  theses  monstrous  corruptions  of 

'  Dan.  xii.  10.  See  also  Isa.  xxix.  13,  14.  M;iU.  vi.  23.  and  xi.  25.  and  xiii. 
U,  12.  John  iii.  19.  v.  44.  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  and  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  2  Tim.  iii.  13.  an 
that  affectionate  as  well  as  authoritative  admonition,  so  very  many  times  in- 
culcated, He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  hm  hear.  Grotius  saw  so  strongly 
tlie  thing  mtended  in  tliese,  and  other  passages  of  Scripture  of  the  \\b.e 
Bcnse,  as  to  say,  that  the  proof  given  to  us  of  Christianity  was  less  than  it 
might  have  been  for  this  very  piu"pose:  Ut  itasermo  evansteliitanquam  lapis 
esset  Lydius  ad  quem  ingenia  sanabilia  explorarentur.  Ue  Ver.  Rel.  Christ. 
Kb.  ii.  towards  the  end. 
»  Butler's  Analogy,  part  ii.  ch.  vi.  pp.  272,  273. 

"  The  topics  above  considered  are  ably  discussed  and  illustrated  in  vari- 
ous other  points  of  view,  iniVIr.  Lonsdale's  three  discourses,  entitled  "Some 
popular  Objections  against  Christianity  considered,  and  the  general  Cha- 
racter of  Unbelief  represented."    8vo.  London,  1820. 

••  On  the  New  Testament  prophecies  respecting  the  papal  antichrist  (as 
well  as  those  of  Daniel)  see  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations,  vol.  ii.  Bp.  Ilurd's 
Introduction  to  Prophe(;y,  sermons  7.  and  8.  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  171—232.) 


the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  which  no  human 
penetration  could  have  foreseen,  is  a  great  confirmation  ana 
standing  monument  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  demon- 
strates the  divine  inspiration  of  those  persons  who  wrote  these 
books,  and  circumstantially  predicted  future  events  and  future 
corruptions  of  religion,  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  all  con- 
ception and  discernment  merely  human. 

The  other  instance  alluded  to,  is  t\\e  present  spread  of  infi- 
delity, in  various  parts  of  the  professedly  Christian  world, 
the  efforts  of  which  to  subvert  tne  Christian  faith  (we  know) 
will  ultimately  be  in  vain,  "  for  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail"  against  the  church  of  Christ.  Among  the  various 
signs  of  the  hst  days,  that  is,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  or  the  prevalence  of  Christianity  in  the 
world,  it  is  foretold  that  "  there  shall  come  scoffers  and  mockers, 
walking  after  their  otvn  lusts,  icho  separate  themselves  by  apos- 
tasy, sensual,  not  having  the  spirit,  lovers  of  their  ownselves, 
covetous,  boasters,  proud,  blasphemers,  disobedient  to  parents, 
unthankful,  unholy,  without  natural  affection,  truce-breakers, 
false  accusers,  incontinent,  fierce,  despisers  of  those  that  are  good, 
traitors,  heady,  high-minded,  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers 
of  God ,•  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  pcnuer 
thereof"  (2  Pet,  iii.  3.  Jude  18,  19.  2  Tim.  iii.  2—5.) 
These  predictions  point  out  the  true  source  of  all  infidelity, 
and  of  men's  motives  for  scoffing  at  religion. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  pure  and  holy  ;  it  requires 
holiness  of  heart  and  of  life,  and  enjoins  submission  to  civil 
government  as  an  ordinance  of  God.  The  safety  of  all  states 
depends  upon  religion  ;  it  ministers  to  social  order,  confers 
stability  upon  government  and  laws,  and  gives  security  to 
property.  "  Religion,  unfeignedly  loved,  perfecteth  men's 
abilities  unto  all  kinds  of  virtuous  services  in  tlie  common- 
wealth;" while  infidelity,  immorality,  and  sedition  usually  go 
hand  in  hand.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  infidelity  is 
closely  allied  with  the  revolutionary  question ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  those  who  are  eager  to  revolutionize  all  existing 
governments,  under  the  ostensible  pretence  of  promoting  the 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  mankind,  are  alike  infidels  in  pre- 
cept and  in  practice.  The  one  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  other,  for  scepticism  subverts  the  whole  foundation  of 
morals ;  it  not  only  tends  to  corrupt  the  moral  taste,  but  also 
promotes  the  growth  of  vanity,  ferocity,  and  licentiousness.* 
Hence,  presumptuous  and  impatient  of  subordination,  these 
"  scoffers"  and  "  mockers"  wish  to  follow  the  impulse  ot 
their  own  lusts  and  depraved  passions,  and  consequently  hate 
the  salutary  moral  restraints  imposed  by  the  Gospel.  "  The 
religion  of  Christ  is  a  code  of  laws  as  well  as  a  system  of 
doctrines  ;  a  rule  of  practice  as  well  as  of  faith.  It  has  cer- 
tain conditions  inseparably  connected  with  the  belief  of  it,  to 
which  there  is  but  too  often  a  great  imwillingness  to  submit. 
Belief,  to  be  reasonable  and  consistent,  must  include  obedi- 
ence ;  and  hence  arises  the  main  objection  to  it.  Cherishing 
unchristian  dispositions  and  passions  in  their  bosoms,  and 
very  frequently  also  devoted  to  unchristian  practices  which 
they  will  not  consent  to  abandon, — men  pretend  to  decide 
upon  the  evidences  of  a  religion  from  which  they  have  little 
to  hope  and  much  to  fear,  if  it  be  true."  Therefore,  they 
labour  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  is  not  true,  in  order  that  they 
may  rid  themselves  of  its  injunctions ;  and^  to  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  a  fair  and  candid  examination,  they  copy 
and  reassert,  without  acknowledgment,  the  oft-refuted  objec- 
tions of  former  opposers  of  revelation.  And,  as  ridiculing 
religion  is  the  most  likely  way  to  depreciate  truth  in  the  sight 
of  the  unreflecting  multitude,  scoffers,  having  no  solid  argu- 
ment to  produce  against  revelation,  endeavour  to  burlesque 
some  parts  of  it,  and  falsely  charge  others  with  being  contra- 
dictory ;  they  then  affect  to  laugh  at  it,  and  get  superficial 
thinkers  to  laugh  with  them.  At  length  they  succeed  in  per- 
suading themselves  that  it  is  a  forgery,  and  then  throw  the 
reins' loose  on  the  neck  of  their  evil  propensities.  The  his- 
tory of  revolutionary  France, — the  avowed  contempt  of  reli- 
gion, morbid  insensibility  to  morals,  desecrated  Sabbaths,^ 
and  abandonment  to  amusements  the  most  frivolous  and  dissi- 
pating, which  still  prevail  in  that  country,  as  well  as  on  other 

Kett  on  Prophecy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1—61.  A  compendious  view  of  Oiese  predic- 
tions inav  also  be  seen  in  Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  pp. 
576— COO." 

s  The  topics  above  alluded  to  are  illustrated  with  unequalled  argument 
and  eloquence  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  in  his  discourse  on  Modern  Infideli- 
ty, considered  with  respect  to  its  influence  on  society.  The  experience  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  which  have  elapsed  since  that  discourse  was  de- 
livered, has  confirmed  the  truth  of  every  one  of  the  preacher's  observa- 
tions. 

«  Soon  after  the  return  of  Louis  XVHI.  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  the 
French  compelled  him  to  repeal  his  decree  for  enforcing  a  more  decent 
observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
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parts  of  Itin  Continont, — the  rapid  strides  with  which  infi- 
delity is  advaiifin^  in  various  parts  of"  the  world,  and  the  ef- 
forts wliich  at  this  time  are  making  to  disseminate  the  same 
deadly  princii)les  among  every  class  of  society  in  our  own 
country,  are  all  so  many  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  New 
Testament  |)ropliecies.  But  the  spirit  which  predicted  these 
events  is  the  very  same  which  was  poured  out  upon  the 
apostles,  and  enlightened  tlieir  minds  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  (iospel;  therefore  the  apostles,  who  wrote  the  New 
Testament,  had  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  were  enlightened 
by  it. 

The  preceding  instances  of  prophecy  and  its  accomplish- 
ment are  only  a  few,  in  comparison  of  those  which  might 
have  been  adduced  :  but  they  are  abundantly  sufheient  to 
satisfy  every  candid  and  sincere  investigator  of  the  evidences 
of  divine  revelation,  that  the  writings  which  contain  them 
cmild  only  be  composed  under  divine  inspiration ;  because 
they  relate  to  events  so  various,  so  distant,  and  so  contingent, 
tiiat  no  human  foresight  could  by  any  possibility  predict 
Ihem.  'I'he  argument  from  prophecy  is,  indeed,  not  to  be 
formed  from  the  consideration  of  sinjrle  prophecies,  but  from 
all  the  prophecies  taken  together,  and  considered  as  making 
one  system  ;  in  which,  from  the  mutual  connection  and  de- 
pi^ndence  of  its  parts,  precedinjr  prophecies  prepare  and  illus- 
trate those  whicli  follow,  and  tliese  again  reflect  light  on  the 
foregoing  :  just  as  in  any  philosophical  system,  that  which 
shows  the  solidity  of  it  is  the  harmony  and  consistency  of 
the  whole,  not  the  application  of  it  in  particular  instances. 
Hence,  though  the  evidence  be  but  small,  from  the  comple- 
tion of  any  one  prophecy  taken  separately,  yet  that  evidence 
beintj  always  something,  the  amount  of  the  whole  evidence 
resulting  from  a  great  number  of  prophecies,  all  relative  to 
the  same  design,  is  very  considerable ;  like  many  scattered 
rays,  which,  though  each  be  weak  in  itself,  yet,  concentred 
into  one  point,  shall  form  a  strong  light,  and  strike  the  senses 
very  powerfully.  This  evidence  is  not  sim])ly  a  growing 
evidence,  but  is,  indeed,  multiplied  upon  us  from  the  number 
of  reflected  lights,  which  the  several  component  parts  of  such 
a  system  reciprocally  throw  upon  each ;  till  at  length  the 
conviction  rises  into  a  high  degree  of  moral  certainty.' 

V.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  darkness  and  un- 
certainty of  prophecy  ;  but  they  arise  from  not  duly  consider- 
ing its  manner  and  design.  The  language  has  been  assigned 
as  one  cause  of  its  obscurity,  and  the  indistinctness  of  its  re- 
presentation as  another,  but  with  how  little  reason  or  pro- 
priety the  following  considerations  will  evince. 

Answer. — 1.  As  prophecy  is  a  peculiar  species  of  writing, 
it  is  natural  to  expect  a  peculiarity  in  the  Language  of  whicli 
it  makes  use.  Sometimes  it  employs  plain  tirms,  but  most 
commonly  figurative  signs.  It  has  symbols  of  its  own,  which 
are  common  to  all  the  prophets  ;  but  it  is  not  on  this  account 
to  be  considered  as  a  riddle.  The  symbols  are  derived  from 
'  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  from  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  were  most  closely 
connected,  or  by  whom  they  were  most  violently  opposed. 
These  symbols  have  their  rules  of  interpretation,  as  uniform 
and  as  certain  as  any  other  kind  of  language  :-  and  whoever 
applies  his  mind  with  patience  and  attention  to  the  subject 
will  be  able  to  understand  the  general  scheme  of  prophecy, 
and  the  colour  of  the  events  foretold,  whether  prosperous  or 
calamitous  ;  though  he  may  be  utterly  unable  to  discover  to 
what  person,  or  precise  time  and  place,  they  are  to  be  ap- 
])lied. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  objection,  of  want  of  clear- 
ness in  prophecy,  arising  from  an  Indistinct  Representation 
*  OF  the  Event,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  if  some  prophe- 
cies be  obscure,  others  are  clear  :  the  latter  furnish  a  proof 
of  tlie  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  former  contain  no- 
tliing  against  it.  In  many  instances,  the  obscurity  is  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  extensive  grasp  of  prophecy.  Some 
predictions  were  to  have  their  accomplishment  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  and  were  peculiarly  designed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  to  whom  they  were  immediately  delivered :  on 
which  account  they  were  more  plain.  This  remark  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  New 
Testament.  There  are  other  predictions,  designed  for  the 
benefit  o>f  those  who  lived  in  after-ages,  particularly  the  mid- 
dle ages.  To  the  first  Christians  these  were  obscure ;  but 
when  the  time  advanced  towards  their  accomplishment,  the 

»  Bp.  Hurd's  Tutroiluclion  to  the  Study  of  Prophecy.  (Works,  vol.  v.  p.  39.) 
»  On  Uie  Intorpretation  of  ihc  Prophetic  Language  of  the  Scriptures,  see 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  book  ii.  cliapter  v. 


veil  was  gradually  drawn  aside,  and  they  were  more  clearly 
seen,  arul  better  understood.  Another  class  of  predictions 
looked  forward  to  the  latter  ages  of  the  church.  These  ap- 
peared obs(rure  both  to  the  first  Christians  and  to  those  who 
lived  in  tlic;  middle  ages  :  but,  when  that  generation  appeared, 
for  whose  use  it  was  the  Divine  Will  that  they  should  be  left 
on  record,  light  betran  to  shine  upon  them  ;  and  the  minds 
of  men  were  awakened  to  look  out  for  their  accoinj)lish- 
ment  in  some  great  events,  which  would  display  the  glory 
of  God,  and  advance  the  happiness  of  his  servants.  In 
this  way  the  obscurity  of  many  prophecies  will  be  accounted 
for. 

3.  Another  reason  for  throwing  a  veil  over  the  face  of  pro- 
phecy, whether  by  its  peculiar  symbols  or  by  a  dark  repre- 
sentation, will  appear,  on  considering  the  Nature  of  the 
Subject.  Some  of  the  events  predicted  are  of  such  a  nature, 
that  the  fate  of  nations  depends  upon  them  ;  and  they  are  to 
be  brought  into  existence  by  the  instrumentality  of  men.  If 
the  prophecies  had  been  delivered  in  plainer  terms,  some  per- 
sons would  have  endeavoured  to  hasten  their  accomplish- 
ment, as  others  would  have  attempted  to  defeat  it :  nor  would 
the  actions  of  men  appear  so  free,  or  the  providence  of  God 
so  conspicuous  in  their  completion.  "  The  obscurity  of  pro- 
phecy was  further  necessary  to  prevent  the  Old  Testament 
economy  from  sinking  too  much  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  lived  under  it.  It  served,  merely  to  erect  the  expecta- 
tion of  better  tbintrs  to  come,  without  indisposing  men  from 
the  state  of  discipline  and  improvement,  which  was  designed 
to  prepare  for  futurity.  The  whole  Jewish  dispensation  was 
a  kind  of  prophecy,  which  had  both  an  immediate  and  ulti- 
mate end.  It  immediately  separated  the  Jews  from  the  other 
nations,  and  preserved  the  holy  oracles,  committed  to  their 
custody,  from  being  corrupted  by  idolatrous  intercourse  ;  and 
it  ultimately  maintained  the  hope  of  the  Messias  and  his 
reign.  The  illustration  of  this  view  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
law  and  constitution  is  the  subject  of  the  epistles  to  the  Gala- 
tians  and  Hebrews ;  that  "  the  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to 
lead  men  to  Christ" — "  that  it  was  the  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come,  but  the  body  was  Christ." 

"  The  dispensation  of  prophecy  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
commodated with  great  wisdom  to  the  state  of  the  church  in 
every  age,  to  comfort  the  people  of  God  and  to  confiirm  their 
faith,  according  as  they  and  the  state  of  religion  recjuired  it. 
On  Adam's  fall,  on  Abraham's  separation  from  an  idolatrous 
world,  on  the  dispensation  of  the  new  economy  by  Moses,  on 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  on  the  commencement  of 
Christianity,  prophecies  were  communicated  with  a  growing 
light ;  and  they  will  become  more  and  more  luminous  with 
the  progress  of  events  to  the  end  of  the  world. "^ 

But  though  some  parts  of  the  prophetic  Scripture  are  ob- 
scure enough  to  exercise  the  church,  yet  others  are  sufficiently 
clear  to  illuminate  it ;  and  the  more  the  obscure  parts  are  ful- 
filled, the  better  they  are  understood.  In  the  present  form 
of  prophecy  men  are  left  entirely  to  themselves  and  they 
fulnl  the  prophecies  without  intending,  or  thinking,  or  know- 
ing that  ttiey  do  so.  The  accomplishment  strips  off  the  veil ; 
and  the  evidence  of  prophecy  appears  in  all  its  splendour. 
Time,  that  detracts  something  from  the  evidence  of  other 
writers,  is  still  adding  something  to  the  credit  and  authority 
of  the  prophets.  Future  ages  will  comprehend  more  than 
the  present,  as  the  present  understands  more  than  the  past ; 
and  the  perfect  accomplishment  will  produce  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  all  the  prophecies.  Men  are  sometimes  apt  to  think 
that,  if  they  could  but  see  a  miracle  wrought  in  favour  of  re- 
ligion, they  would  readily  resign  all  their  scruples,  believe 
without  doubt,  and  obey  without  reserve.  The  very  thing 
which  is  thus  desired  we  have.  We  have  the  greatest  and 
most  striking  of  miracles  in  the  series  of  Scripture  prophecies 
already  accomplished  : — accomplished,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  Arabians,  Jews,  Egyptians,  Ethioni- 
ans,  'JYre,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  the  four  great  monarchies,  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia,  Jerusalem,  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  &c.  &c.  "  And  this  is  not  a  transient  mira- 
cle, ceasing  almost  as  soon  as  performed  ;  but  is  permanent, 
and  protracted  through  the  course  of  many  generations.  It  is 
not  a  miracle  delivered  only  upon  the  report  of  others,  but  is 
subject  to  our  own  inspection  and  examination.  It  is  not  a 
miracle  delivered  only  upon  the  report  of  others,  but  is  open 
to  the  observation  and  contemplation  of  all  mankind ;  and 
after  so  many  ages  is  still  growing,  still  improving  to  future 
ages.     What  stronger  miracle,  therefore,  can  we  require  for 

>  Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes,  p.  350. 
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[Chap.  V. 


our  conviction  1  Or  what  will  avail  if  this  be  found  ineffec- 1  Scripture  prophecies  accomplished ;  and  if  the  Scripture  pro- 
tual  ■?  If  we  reject  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  neither  would  phecies  are  accomplished,  the  Scriptures  must  be  the  W  ord 
we  be  persuaded  tliouoh  x>ne  rose  from  the  dead.  What  can  of  God  ;  and  if  the  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God,  the  Chris- 
be  plainer  1     We  see,  or  may  see,  with  our  own  eyes,  the  |  tian  Religion  must  be  true."' 


CHAPTER  V. 


INTERNAL    EVIDENCES    OF    THE    INSPIRATION    OP    THE    SCRIPTURES. 


The  arguments  from  miracles  and  prophecy  contained  in 
the  prece(hng  chapter,  form  what  has  been  termed  the  external 
evidence  that°he  vScriptures  are  the  inspired  Word  of  God  ;  and 
without  seeking  for  additional  testimony,  we  might  safely 
rest  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  on  those  proofs.  There 
are,  however,  several  internal  evidences,  which,  though  not  so 
obviously  striking  as  miracles  and  prophecy,  come  home  to 
the  consciences  and  judgments  of  every  person  whether  learned 
or  illiterate,  and  leave  mfidels  in  every  situation  without  ex- 
cuse. These  internal  evidences  are,  the  sublime  doctrines 
and  the  purity  of  the  moral  precepts  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures,— the  harmony  subsisting  between  every  part, — their 
miraculous  preservation, — and  the  tendency  ot  the  whole  to 
promote  the  present  and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  as 
evinced  by  the  blessed  effects  which  are  invariably  produced 
by  a  cordial  reception  and  belief  of  the  Bible,— together  with 
the  peculiar  advantages  possessed  by  the  Christian  revelation 
over  all  other  religions. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINE,  AND  THE  MORAL  PRECEPTS,  WHICH 
ARE  DELIVERED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES,  ARE  SO  EXCELLENT,  AND 
BO  PERFECTLY  HOLY,  THAT  THE  PERSONS  WHO  PUBLISHED 
THEM  TO  THE  WORLD  MUST  HAVE  DERIVED  THEM  FROM  A 
PURER  AND  MORE  EXALTED  SOURCE  THAN  THEIR  OWN  ME- 
DITATIONS. 

Nothing  false  or  immoral  can  be  taught  by  a  God  of 
truth  and  holiness.  Accordingly,  the  account  of  the  Almighty 
und  of  his  perfections,  and  the  moral  precepts  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures,  commend  themselves  to  our  reason, 
as  worthy  of  the  highest  and  most  excellent  of  all  beings. 
In  order,  however,  that  we  may  form  a  just  and  correct  idea 
of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  which  are  offered  to 
our  consideration  in  the  Bible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a 
brief  view  of  them  from  the  beginning.  The  sacred  volmne 
opens  with  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  religion, — an 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  Almighty,  which 
Is  there  described  in  a  plain  and  familiar  manner,  accommo- 
dated to  the  capacities  of  man,  and  with  a  noble  simplicity ; 
together  with  the  original  formation  of  man,  who  is  represent- 
ed as  having  been  created  after  the  divine  image,  invested 
with  dominion  over  the  inferior  creation  (but  with  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  obedience  which  he  himself  owed  to  God  as  his 
sovereign  Lord),  and  constituted  in  a  paradisaical  state, — ^a 
happy  state  of  parity  and  innocence.  (Gen.  i.  ii.)  In  this 
account  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  right  reason, 
as  well  as  to  the  most  ancient  traditions  which  have  obtained 
among  the  nations.  We  are  further  informed  that  man  fell 
from  that  state  by  sinning  against  his  Maker,2  and  that  sin 

«  Bp.  Newton  on  Prophecy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  412 — 416.  Bogue  on  the  Divine 
Aulliority  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  169—171. 

»  The  particular  injunction,  which  (Mo^^es  tells  us)  was  laid  upon  our  first 
parents,  not  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree  (Gen.  ii.  17.),  has  been 
a  favourite  subject  of  sneer  and  cavil  witli  the  opposers  of  revelation.  A 
little  consideration,  however,  will  show  that  it  liad  nothing  in  it  unbecoming 
tlie  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness.  For,  since  God  was  pleased  lo  consti- 
tute man  lord  of  this  inferior  creation,  and  had  given  him  so  large  a  grant 
and  so  many  advantages,  it  was  manifestly  proper  that  he  should  require 
some  particular  instance  of  homgge  and  fealty,  to  be  a  memorial  to  man  of 
his  dependence,  and  an  acknowledgment  on  his  part  that  he  was  under  tlie 
dominion  of  a  higher  Lord,  to  whom  he  owed  the  most  absolute  subjection 
and  obedience.  And  wliat  instance  of  homage  could  be  more  proper,  cir- 
cumstanced as  man  tlien  was,  than  his  being  obliged,  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  command,  to  abstain  from  one  or  more  of  the  fruits  of  paradise?  It 
pleased  God  to  insist  only  upon  his  abstaining  from  one,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  indulged  him  in  full  liberty  as  to  all  the  rest ;  and  this  served  both 
as  an  act  of  liomage  to  the  Supreme  Lord,  from  whose  bountiful  grant  he 
held  paradise  and  all  its  enjoyments,  and  was  also  fitted  to  teach  our  first  pa- 
rents a  noble  and  useful  lesson  of  abstinence  and  self-denial,— one  of  the 
most  necessary  lessons  in  a  state  of  probation ;  and  also  of  unreserved 
submission  to  the  authority  and  will  of  God,  and  an  implicit  resignation  to 


brought  death  into  the  world,  together  with  all  the  miseries 
to  which  the  human  race  is  now  obnoxious ;  but  that  ^e 
merciful  Parent  of  our  being,  in  his  great  goodness  and  com- 
passion, was  pleased  to  make  such  revelations  and  discoveries 
of  his  grace  and  mercy,  as  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  the 
faith  and  hope  of  his  offending  creatures,  and  for  the  exercise 
of  religion  towards  him.  (Gen.  iii.)  Accordingly,  the  re- 
ligion delivered  in  the  Scripture  is  the  religion  of  man  in  his 
lapsed  state ;  and  every  one  who  impartially  and  carefully 
investigates  and  considers  it,  will  find  that  one  scheme  of  re- 
ligion and  of  moral  duty,  substantially  the  same,  is  carried 
throughout  the  whole,  till  it  was  brought  to  its  full  perfection 
and  accomplishment  by  Jesus  Christ.  This  religion  may  be 
considered  principally  under  three  periods,  viz.  the  relioion 
of  the  patriarchal  times, — the  doctrines  and  precepts  oi  the 
Mosaic  dispensation, — and  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  revelation.^ 

§  1.    A  CONCISE  VIEW  OF  THE   RELIGION   OF  THE  PATRIARCHAL 

TIMES. 

Patriarchal  Doctrines  concerning,  I.  The  JYature  and  Attri- 
butes of  God;  II.  His  Worship;  and,  III.  The  Moral 
Duties  of  J\fan. 

I.  The  book  of  Genesis  exhibits  to  us  a  clear  idea  of  the 
Patriarchal  Theology.  We  learn  from  it  that  God  is  the 
creator  of  all  things  (i.),  as  well  as  the  governor  of  all  things, 
by  his  general  and  particular  providence  (xiv.  19.  xlv.  5.  7,  8. 
1.  20.  xxii.  8.  13,  14.)  ;  that  he  is  everlasting  (xxi.  33.)  ;  om- 
niscient,  for  none  but  God  can  know  all  things,  whether  past 
or  future  (iii.  8 — 10.  xv.  3 — 16.  xviii.  18.  compared  with 
Exod.  i.  7.)  ;  true  (Gen.  vi.  7.  compared  with  vii.  xvii.  20. 
compared  with  xxv.  16.  xxviii.  15.  compared  with  xxxii.  10.); 
almighty  (xvii.  1.  xviii.  14.  xxxv.  11.)  ;  holy  and  just  (xviii. 
25.  with  xix.)  ;  kind  (xxiv.  12.)  ;  supreme  (xiv.  19.) ;  merci- 
ful (xxxii.  10.)  ;  and  lung-suffering  (vi.  3.)  ;  gracious  to- 
wards those  who  fear  him  (vi.  8.)  ;  and  that,  though  he 
sometimes  tries  them  (xxii.  1.),  yet  he  is  always  with  them 
(xxvi.  3.  xxviii.  15.  xxxix.  2, 3.  21,  22.),  and  has  an  especial 
regard  for  them.  (xv.  1.  xviii.  17.  26 — 32.  xix.  22.  xx.  6. 
xxv.  21.  xxvi.  12.  xxviii.  15.  xxix.  32.  xxxi.  42.)  We  learn 
further,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin  (i.  31.)  ;  and  that, 
since  the  fall,  man  is  born  prone  to  evil.  (vi.  5.  viii.  21.) 

the  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness.  It  tended  to  habituate  them  to  keep 
their  sensitive  appetite  in  subjection  to  the  law  of  reason  ;  to  take  them  oflf 
from  too  close  an  attachment  to  inferior  sensible  good,  and  to  engage  them 
to  place  their  highest  happiness  in  God  alone  ;  and,  finally,  to  keep  their 
desire  after  knowledge  within  just  bounds,  so  as  to  be  content  with  know- 
ing what  was  really  proper  and  useful  for  them  to  know,  and  not  presume 
to  pry  with  an  unwarrantable  curiosity  into  things  which  did  not  belong  to 
them,  and  which  God  had  not  thought  fit  to  reveal.  Leland's  View  of  the 
Deistical  Writers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144,  145.  The  objection  here  briefly  answered 
is  fully  treated  and  refuted  by  the  same  learned  writer  in  his  Answer  to 
Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  ii.  ch.  15. 

3  To  avoid  unnecessary  repetitions  ofreferences  to  authorities,  the  Veader 
is  informed  (besides  the  authors  incidentallycited  for  some  particular  topics) 
the  following  sections  are  drawn  up  from  a  careful  examination  of  Dr.  Le- 
land's View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  377 — 416.,  and  his  incompara- 
ble work  on  the  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  2  vols. 
8vo.  ;  Bp.  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  12mo. ;  Dr.  Randolph's  Discourses, 
entitled  "  The  Excellency  of  the  Jewish  Law  Vindicated,'"  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  "View  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  Ministry,"  &c. ;  the  Ency- 
clopgedia  Biblica  of  Alstedius,  8vo.  Francofurti,  1625 :  Mr.  Faber's  Hor;B 
Mosaicas;  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch;  the  Collection  of  the 
Boylean  Lectures  ;  Abbadie,  Traite  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chntienne, 
tome  ii. ;  and  Vernet,  Traite  de  la  Vi'i-'itk  de  la  Religion  ChnHienno,  tomes 
ii,  iii.  .See  also  Mr.  T.  Erskine's  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of 
Christianity  (London,  1821,  12mo.) ;  which  an  eminent  professor  justly 
says,  "are  written  with  unction  and  eloquence,  and  are  designed  chiefly 
to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  taught  not  abstractly,  but  by 
facts  on  which  they  are  grounded ;  tliat  they  are  thus  more  easily  appre- 
hended and  retained,  and  produce  a  more  powerful  etfect  on  the  mind  and 
conduct ;  that  they  remove  every  obstruction  out  of  the  way  of  our  access 
to  God ;  they  encourage  our  attachment  to  him,  and  stimulate  us  to  serve 
him  by  a  holy  obedience.  In  a  word,  their  object  is,  to  bring  (he  character 
of  man  into  harmony  with  the  character  of  God."  (Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes 
of  Theology,  p.  330.) 
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The  patriarchs  cherished  a  hope  of  the  pardoninjr  mercy  of 
God  towards  penitent  sinners  (iv,  7.)»  aiid  confided  in  him, 
as  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  (xviii.  25.),  and  the  great  re- 
warder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him  ;  which  nnvurd  they 
expected,  not  merely  in  this  present  evil  world,  but  in  a 
future  Slate  :  for  we  are  told  that  Ikeif  mui^fil  a  bellrr  amn/n/, 
that  it,  an  heavenly .  (v.  22.  21.  compared  with  Ileb.  xi.  5. 
xxviii.  13,  compared  with  Matt.  xxii.  31,32.  and  xxv.  8. 
com|)ared  with  Heb.  xi.  10.  11 — 1(J.^  To  the  preceding 
points  we  may  add,  that  a  hope  was  cnerished  from  the  be- 
ginning, originally  founded  on  a  divine  prnmise  of  a  great 
Saviour,  who  was  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  miseries  and 
ruin  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  through  whom  God 
was  to  make  the  fullest  discoveries  of  his  grace  and  mercy 
towards  tlie  human  race,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  high  degree 
of  glory  and  felicity,  (iii.  15.  xii.  3.  xvii.  19.  xxii.  18.  xxvi. 
4.  xliv.  10.) 

II.  These  were  the  chief  principles  of  the  Relinjion  of  the 
Patriarchs,  who  were  animated  by  a  strong  sense  ot  their  obli- 
gation to  the  practice  6f  piety,  virtue,  and  universal  right- 
eousness. They  held  that  it  was  the  duty  of  man  to  fear  God 
(xxii.  12.  XXXI.  53.  xlii.  18.^  ;  to  bless  him  for  mercies  re- 
ceived f xiv.  20.  xxiv.  27.  52.) ;  and  to  supplicate  him  with 
profouna  humility  (xvii.  18.  xviii.  22.  et  net/,  xxiv.  12 — 14.); 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  to  be  promoted  (xii.  8.  xxi. 
33.)  ;  vows  made  to  him  are  to  be  performed  (xxviii.  20. 
XXXV.  1 — 3.);  and  that  idolatry  is  to  oe  renounced,  (xxxv. 
2 — 4.)  With  regard  to  the  external  rites  of  religion,  the 
most  ancient  on  record  is  that  of  offering  sacrifice  to  God 
(iii.  21.  iv.  3,  4.  viii.  20,  21.)  ;  and  its  having  so  early  and 
universally  obtained  among  all  nations,  and  in  the  most  an- 
cient times,  as  a  sacred  rite  of  religion,  cannot  be  otherwise 
accounted  for,  than  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
primitive  religion,  onojinally  enjoined  by  divine  appointment 
to  the  first  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  and  from  them  trans- 
mitted to  their  descendants.  The  Sabbath  also  appears  to 
have  been  observed  by  the  patriarchs.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
direct  mention  of  it  before  the  deluge  :  but,  after  that  catas- 
trophe, it  is  evident  that  the  observance  of  it  was  familiar  to 
Noah ;  for  he  is  represented  twice  as  waiting  seven  days  be- 
tween his  three  emissions  of  the  dove.  (viii.  10.  12.)  And 
if  Noah  was  acquainted  with  the  consecration  of  the  Sabbath, 
his  ancestors  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  it. 

III.  The  Moral  Duties  between  man  and  man  are  likewise 
clearly  annovmced,  either  by  way  of  precept  or  by  example : 
more  particularly  the  duties  of  children  tn  honour  their  pa- 
rents (ix.  23,  24.),  and  of  parents  to  instil  relioious  principles 
into  the  minds  of  their  offspring,  and  to  set  them  a  good  ex- 
ample (xviii.  19.) ;  and  of  servants  to  obey  their  masters. 
(xvi.  9.)  Wars  may  be  waged  in  a  good  cause,  (xiv.  14 — 
20.)  Anger  is  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  (iv.  5,  G.) ;  strifes 
are  to  be  avoided  (xiii.  8,  9.)  ;  murder  is  prohibited  (iv.  8 — 
12.  15.  ix.  G.) ;  hospitality  to  be  exercised  (xviii.  1.  xix.  1.), 
and  also  forgiveness  of  injuries.  (1.  18 — 20.)  Matrimony  is 
appointed  by  God  (i.  23.  li.  18.  21 — 24.),  from  whom  a  vir- 
tuous wife  is  to  be  sought  by  prayer  (xxiv.  7.  12.);  and  a 
wife  is  to  be  subject  to  her  husband,  (iii.  16.)  All  improper 
alliances,  however,  are  to  be  avoided,  (vi.  1,  2.)  Children 
are  the  oift  of  God  (iv.  1.  xxv.  21.  xxx.  2.  22.)  ;  and  adul- 
tery and  all  impurity  are  to  be  avoided,  (xx.  3.  7.  9.  xxxix. 
9.  xxxiv.  7.  xxxviii.  9.)' 

The  Patriarchal  Religion,  as  above  described,  seems  to 
have  been  the  religion  of  Adam  after  his  fall,  of  Abel,  Seth, 
Enoch,  and  the  antediluvian  patriarchs;  and  afterwards  ol" 
Noah,  the  second  parent  of  mankind,  and  of  the  several 
heads  of  families  derived  from  him,  who  probably  carried  it 
with  them  in  their  several  dispersions.  But  above  all,  this 
religion  was  signally  exemplified  in  Abraham,  who  was 
illustrious  for  his  faith,  piety,  and  righteousness,  and  whom 
God  was  pleased  to  favour  with  special  discoveries  of  his 
will.  From  him  descended  many  great  nations,  among  whom 
this  religion,  in  its  main  principles,  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
served, of  which  there  are  noble  remains  in  the  book  of  Job.- 
There  were  also  remarkable  vestiges  of  it,  for  a  long  time, 
among  several  other  nations ;  and  indeed  the  belief  of  one 
supreme  God,  of  a  providence,  of  a  hope  of  pardoning 
mercy,  a  "sense  of  the  obligations  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  of 
the  acceptance  and  reward  of  sincere  obedience,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  future  state,  were  never  entirely  extinguished. 
And  whosoever  among  the  Gentiles  at  any  time,  or  in  any 

'  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  in  Libros  Canonicos  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  j>p.  19—21. 
>  An  outline  of  the  patrisu'chal  doctrines  of  religion,  as  contained  iu  the 
book  of  Job,  is  given  infra,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  chapter  iii.  sect.  i.  i  i. 


nation,  feared  God  and  was  a  worker  of  righteousness,  might 
be  justly  regarded  as  of  the  patriarchal  religion.  IJut,  in 
process  of  time,  the  nations  became  generally  depraved,  and 
sunk  into  a  deplorable  darkness  and  corru|)tion  ;  and  the 
great  |)rineij)les  of  religion  were  in  a  great  measure  over- 
whelmed with  an  amazing  load  of  superstitions,  idolatries, 
and  corruptions  of  all  kinds. 

§  2.    A    SUMMARY  VIEW  OF    THE    DOCTRINES  AND    PRECEPTS    OF 
THE    MOSAIC    DISPKNSATION. 

General  Observations  on  the  Jifosaic  Dispensation. — ^I.  State- 
ment of  its  Doctrine  concerning  God:  1.  Jiy  JMosea  ;  and,  2. 
Jiy  the  I'rojihets. — II.  Concerninff  the  Ditty  of  JMun  towards 
God. — III.  7'Ae  Belief  of  a  Future  State. — IV.  The  Ex- 
pectation of  a  Redeemer. — V.  The  Morality  of  the  Jeivish 
Code  delineated. — VI.  The  Mosaic  Dispensation  introduc- 
tory to  Christianity. 

The  second  view  of  religion,  presented  to  us  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  that  which  relates  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
Tills  was  really  and  essentially  the  same,  for  substance,  as 
that  which  was  professed  and  practised  in  the  ancient  patri- 
archal tiines,^  with  the  addition  of  a  special  covenant  made 
with  a  particular  people ;  among  whom  God  was  pleased, 
fur  wise  ends,  to  erect  a  sacred  polity,  and  to  whom  he  gave 
a  revelation  of  his  will,  which  was  committed  to  writing,  as 
the  safest  mode  of  transmission ;  religion  having  hitherto 
been  preserved  chiefly  by  tradition,  which  was  more  easily 
maintained  during  the  long  lives  of  men  in  the  first  ages. 
This  special  covenant  was  in  no  respect  inconsistent  with 
the  universal  providence  and  goodness  of  God  towards  man- 
kind ;  nor  did  it  in  any  degree  vacate  or  infringe  the  ancient 
primitive  religion  winch  had  obtained  from  the  beginning, 
but  which  was  designed  to  be  subservient  to  the  great  ends 
of  it,  and  to  preserve  it  from  bein<j  utterly  depraved  and  ex- 
tinguished. The  principal  end  of  that  polity,  and  the  main 
view  to  which  it  was  directed,  was  to  restore  and  pieserve 
the  true  worship  and  adoration  of  the  one  living  and  tnie 
God,  and  of  him  only,  in  opposition  to  that  polytheism  and 
idolatry  which  began  then  to  spread  generally  through  the 
nations ;  and  to  engage  those  to  whom  it  was  made  known 
to  the  practice  of  piety,  virtue,  and  righteousness,  by  givino" 
them  holy  and  excellent  laws,  expressly  directing  the  parti- 
culars of  their  duty,  and  enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  a  divine 
authority,  and  also  by  promises  and  threatenings  in  the 
name  of  God.  Another  essential  part  of  the  Mos;iic  di.><pensa- 
tion  was,  to  keep  up  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  Re- 
deemer, who  had  been  promised  frt  m  tlie  beginning,  and  to 
prepare  men  for  that  most  perfect  and  complete  dispensation 
which  he  was  to  introduce.  And  whoever  impartially  exa- 
mines that  constitution,  must  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
it  was  admirably  fitted  to  answer  these  most  important  ends, 

I.  The  Theology  of  Judaism  was  pure,  sublime,  and  de- 
votional. The  belief  of  one  supreme,  self-existent,  and  all- 
perfect  Being,  the  creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  was 
the  basis  of  all  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Israelites,  the 
sole  object  of  their  hopes,  fears,  and  worship.  His  adorable 
perfections,  and  especially  the  supreme  providence  of  Jeho- 
vah— as  the  sole  dispenser  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  benevo- 
lent preserver,  protector,  and  benefactor  of  mankind — are 
described  by  the  inspired  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  in  unaf- 
fi'Cted  strains  of  unrivalled  sublimity ;  which,  while  the)'  are 
adapted  to  our  finite  apprehensions  by  imagery  borrowed 
from  terrestrial  and  sensible  objects,  at  the  same  time  raise 
our  conceptions  to  the  contemplation  of  the  spirituality  and 
majesty  of  Him,  who  "dwelleth  hi  light  inaccessible.'' 

1.  Ihe  Law  of  Moses,  however,  will  best  speak  for  itself. 
It  was  the  avowed  design  of  that  law  to  teach  the  Israelites 
that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  to  secure  them  from  that 
l)olytheisin  and  idolatry  which  prevailed  among  all  the  na- 
tions round  about  them.  And  accordingly  his  essential  unity 
is  especially  inculcated,  no  less  than  his  undcrived  self- 
existence,  eternity,  and  immutability. 

Hear,  O  hrael,  says  Moses,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord. 
(Deut.  vi.  4.)  Again — The  Lord,  he  is  God  in  heaven  above, 
and  upon  the  earth  beneath  ;  there  is  iwne  else.  (iv.  39.)  And 
tlie  first  coiiunandment  required  thera  to  have  jto  other  gods 

>  The  Mosaic  law  repealed  or  altered  nothing  in  the  patriarchal  dispensa- 
tion, beyond  what  the  progressive  developement  of  the  design  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  absolutely  required.  Hence  it  adopted  several  particulars  from 
patnarchisiu,  such  as  sacrifice,  ttie  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean 
animals,  tlie  priesthood,  the  payment  of  tithes,  certain  moral  precepts,  and 
the  obser\'ance  of  the  Sabbath.  These  points  are  fully  proved  by  Mr.  Faber, 
Hor<e  Mosaics,  vol.  ii.  pp.  25—33. 
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besides  him.  (Exod.  xx.  3.)  Idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  any 
other  gods  but  the  one  Supreme  God,  was  prohibited  under 
the  severest  penalties.  They  were  strictly  required  not  to 
bow  down  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen  nations,  nor  serve  them,  nor 
so  much  as  to  make  mention  of  their  names.  (Exod.  xxiii.  24.) 
The  law  punished  idolatry  with  death  (Deut.  xiii.  G,  &c.), 
and  denounced  the  curse  of  God  and  utter  destruction  against 
all  those  who  went  after  other  gods.  (vi.  14.  xi.  28.  xxviii. 
14,  &c.)  The  Pentateuch  begins  with  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  the  one  God,  who  in  the  beginning 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  He  said.  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light.  He  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth,  or  in  the  waters.  And  at  last  he  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  after  his  own  likeness,-  and  gave  him  dominion  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.  (Gen.  i.)  This  one 
God  is  described  as  necessarily  self-existent — /  .iM  THJIT 
I  AM— is  his  name.  (Exod.  iii.  14.)  He  is  called  the  God 
of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  a  great  God,  a  mig/ity,  and  a  terri- 
ble. (Deut.  X.  17.)  TV/io  is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  amongst 
the  gods?  Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in 
praises,  doing  loonders  ?  (Exod.  xv.  11.)  He  is  called  the 
most  high  God,  t/ie possessor  of  heaven  and  earth:  (Gen.  xiv. 
22,  &c.)  He  kilkth  and  maketh  alive,  he  woundeth  and  he 
healeth:  neittier  is  there  any  that  can  deliver  out  of  his  hand  : 
(Deut.  xxxii.  39.)  He  gives  us  the  rain  in  its  due  season,  and 
sends  grass  in  our  fields :  And  again.  He  shuts  up  the  heaven 
that  there  be  no  rain,  and  that  the  land  yield  not  her  fruit. 
(Deut.  xi.  14,  &c.)  He  is  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh. 
(Num.  xvi.  22.)  The  whole  history  of  the  Pentateuch  is  a 
narrative  of  God's  providential  dispensations,  his  love,  and 
care  of  his  faithful  servants,  and  his  constant  superintendence 
over  them  ;  and  ascribes  all  events,  as  well  natural  as  mira- 
culous, to  God's  providence.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  Moses,  called  upon  the  Lm-d,  and  he  heard  them :  and  he 
was  with  them  in  all  places  whither  ttiey  went.  The  history 
of  Joseph  sets  before  us  a  beautiful  and  instructive  example 
of  God's  providential  designs  brought  about  by  natural  causes. 
The  Lord  is  represented  as  God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon 
the  earth  beneath  .•  (Deut.  iv.  39.)  He  is  the  eternal  and  ever- 
lasting God.  (Gen.  xxi.  33.  Deut.  xxxiii.  27.)  He  lifteth 
up  his  hand,  and  saith,  I  live  for  ever,  (xxxii.  40.)  God  is 
not  a  man,  that  he  should,  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should 
repent.  (Num.  xxiii.  19.)  His  work  is  perfect,  for  all  his 
ways  are  judgment ;  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity ; 
just  and  right  is  he.  (Deut.  xxxii.  4,  &c.)  He  is  the  judge 
of  all  the  earth :  (Gen.  xviii.  25.)  He  regardelh  not  persons, 
nor  taketh  reward:  (Deut.  x.  17.)  He  is  an  holy  God  (Lev. 
xix.  2.) ;  the  fuitliful  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy 
with  them  that  love  him,  and  keep  his  commandments.  (Deut. 
vii.  9.)  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  his  people  in  all  things  that 
they  call  upon  him  for.  (Deut.  iv.  7.)  When  they  cry  unto 
him,  he  hears  their  voice,  and  looks  on  their  affiiction.  (xxvi.  7.) 
To  him  bclongeth  vengeance  and  recompense.  The  Lord  shall 
judge  his  people:  (xxxii. '35,  36.)  He  will  not  justify  the 
wicked  (Exod.  xxiii.  7.),  a7id  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty  ,- 
but  he  is  mercij'ul  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth,  forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgression, 
and  sin.  (xxxiv.  6,  7.)  • 

2.  Such  is  the  sublime  and  beautiful  representation,  which 
Moses  has  given  us  of  the  Divine  Being  and  perfections :  a 
similar  representation,  but  much  more  clear  and  explicit  (if 
possible),  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and 
other  inspired  writers,  who  were  raised  up  from  time  to  time 
among  the  Jews.  They  teach  us,  that  ttie  Lord  is  God  abne 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  made  heaven  and  earth 
(Isa.  xxxvii.  16.) ;  that  he  is  the  first,  and  he  is  the  last,  and 
besides  him  there  is  no  God  (xliv.  6.) ;  that  by  the  wwd  of  the 
Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the 
breath  of  his  mouth  (Psal.  xxxiii.  6.) ;  he  spake  the  word,  and 
they  were  made,  he  commanded,  and  they  were  created,  (Psal. 
cxlviii.  5.)  He  is  the  Lord  alone,  he  made  heaven,  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  with  all  their  host ,-  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are 
therein;  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein,-  and  he  preserveth 
them  all;  and  the  host  oj' heaven  worshippeth  him.  (Neh.  ix.  6.) 
The  supreme  God  is  in  these  sacred  writings  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  which  signifies  necessary  existence ; 
and  by  the  title  of  the  Almighty,  the  Most  High.  We  are 
told  that  the  world  is  his,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  (Psal.  1.  12.) 
In  his  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of 
all  mankind.  (Job  xii.  10.)  His  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty ;  for  all 
that  is  in  the  heaven,  and  in  the  earth,  is  his;  his  is  the  king- 
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dom,  and  he  is  exalted  as  head  above  all:  Both  riches  and  ho- 
nour come  of  him ;  and  he  reigneth  over  all.  (1  Chron.  xxix. 
11,  12.)  The  pillars  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord''s ;  and  he 
hath  set  the  world  upon  them.  (1  Sam.  ii.  8.)  He  ruleth  in 
the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.  (Dan. 
iv.  32.)  He  changeth  the  times,  and  the  seasons :  He  removeth 
kings,  and  setteth  up  kings,  (ii.  21.)  He  causeth  the  va- 
pours to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth:  He  maketh  light- 
nings with  rain,  and  bringeth  forth  the  wind  out  of  his  trea- 
sures. (Jer.  X.  13.)  Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapour,  and 
stormy  wind,  fulfil  his  word.  (Psal.  cxlviii.  8.)  He  is  the 
true  God,  the  living  God,  an  everlasting  King.  (Jer.  x.  10.) 
He  is  the  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth  eternity.  (Isa. 
Ivii.  15.)  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  the 
earth  and  the  world  loere  formed,  even  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting he  is  God.  (Psal.  xc.  2.)  He  is  the  Lord,  he  changeth 
not.  (Mai.  iii.  6.)  The  earth  and  the  heavens  shall  perish,  but 
he  shall  endure :  He  is  the  same,  and  his  years  shall  have  no 
end.  (Psal.  cii.  26,  27.)  Heaven  is  his  throne,  and  earth  is 
his  footstool.  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1.)  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  saith  the 
Lard,  and  7iot  a  God  afar  off?  Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret 
places  that  1  shall  not  see  him  ?  saith  the  Lord :  Do  not  I  fill 
heaven  and  earth?  (Jer.  xxiii.  23,  24.)  He  is  about  our  path 
(says  the  Psalmist),  and  about  our  bed,  and  spieth  out  all  our 
ways. —  Whither  shall  1  go  from  thy  spirit  ?  Or  whither  shall 
I  go  J'rom  thy  presence?  If  I  climb  up  into  heaven,  thou  art 
there;  if  I  go  down  to  hell,  thou  art  there  also. —  Yea,  the 
darkness  is  no  darkness  with  thee ,-  the  darkness  and  light  to  thee 
are  both  alike.  (Psal.  cxxxix.  3,  &c.)  The  eyes  of  the  Lmd 
are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good.  (Prov.  xv. 
3.)  His  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man  ,•  and  he  seeth  all  his 
goings.  There  is  no  darkness,  nor  shadoiu  of  death,  where  the 
workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves.  (Job  xxxiv.  21.)  He 
understandeth  our  thoughts  afar  off: — Nor  is  there  a  word  in 
our  tongue,  but  he  knoweth  it  altogether.  (Psal.  cxxxix.  2.  4.) 
He  searcheth  all  hearts,  and  understandeth  all  the  imaginations 
of  the  thoughts.  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  9.)  He  only  knoweth  the 
hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men.  (1  Kings  viii.  39.)  His  un- 
derstanding is  infinite :  He  sees  at  once  things  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from 
ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done.  (Isa.  xlvi.  10.) 
And  in  this  the  true  God  is  distinguished  from  all  the  gods 
of  the  heathen,  that  he  is  able  to  show  the  things  that  are  to 
come  hereafter,  and  to  show  what  shall  happen,  (xli.  22,  23. 
xliv.  7.)  He  is  mighty  in  strength  and  wisdom:  (Job  xxxvi. 
5.)  Wonderful  in  comisel,  excellent  in  working.  (Isa.  xxviii. 
29.)  He  taketh  the  ivise  in  their  own  craftiness.  (Job  v.  13.) 
He  turneth  wise  men  backward,  and  maketh  their  knowledge 
foolish.  (Isa.  xliv.  25.)  For  there  is  no  wisdom,  nor  under- 
standing, nor  counsel  against  the  Lord.  (Prov.  xxi.  30.)  He 
can  do  every  thing  (Job  xlii.  2.) ;  and  there  is  nothing  too  hard 
for  him.  (Jer.  xxxii.  17.)  In  his  hand  there  is  power  and 
might,  so  that  none  is  able  to  imthstand  him.  (2  Chron.  xx.  6.) 
The  Loo'd  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  ana  holy  in  all  his 
works.  (Psal.  cxlv.  17.)  There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord. 
(1  Sam.  ii.  2.)  God  will  not  do  wickedly,  neither  will  the 
Almighty  pervert  judgment.  (Job  xxxiv.  12.)  He  is  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  cannot  look  on  iniquity.  (Hab.  i. 
13.)  He  is  called  the  God  of  Jruth.  (Isa.  Ixv.  16.)  His 
counsels  of  old  are  faithfulness  and  truth.  (x'Xv.  1.)  He  will 
ever  be  mindful  of  his  covenant ,- — the  works  of  his  hands  are 
verity  and  judgment.  (Psal.  cxi.  5.7.)  The  Lord  is  gracious, 
and  full  of  compassion;  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy.  He 
is  good  to  all;  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works. — 
He  openeth  his  hand,  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every  living 
thing,  (cxlv.  8,  &c.)  He  is  a  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a 
judge  of  the  widows  (Ixviii.  5.) ;  a^id  delivereth  the  poor  and 
needy  jrom  him  that  spoileth  him.  (xxxv.  10.)  Like  as  a  father 
pifieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him. 
(ciii%  13.)  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous,  and  h's 
ears  are  open  unto  their  prayers,  (xxxiv.  15.)  He  is  nigh 
unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call  upwi  him  in 
truth.  He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him;  he  will 
also  hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  them.  (cxlv.  18,  19.)  He  is 
good,  and  o-eady  to  forgive.  (Ixxxvi.  5.)  \i  the  wicked  forsake 
his  icay,  and  return  unto  the  Lord,  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him, 
and  loill  abundantly  pardon.  (Isa.  Iv.  7.)  He  retaineth  not 
his  anger  for  ever,  because  he  delighteth  in  mercy.  (Mic.  vii. 
18.)  But  though  he  is  sloiv  to  anger,  he  will  not  acquit  the 
wicked.  (Nah.  i.  3.)  To  him  belongeth  vengeance  (Psal.  xciy. 
1 J ;  and  he  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works. 
(Prov.  xxiv.  12.)  Righteous  is  the  Lord,  and  upright  are 
his  judgments.  (Psal.  cxix.  137.)     There  is  no  iniquity  with 
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the  Lord  our  God,  nor  reaped  of  persons,  nor  taking  of  gifts 
(2  ('hron.  xix.  7.)  Lastly,  thouirh  great  is  the  Ijord,  and 
greatti/  to  Ije  praised,  yet  Ids  greatness  is  nnsearcJiahle.  (Psal. 
cxlv.  3.)  JjO,  these  are  parts  if  his  a.Hii/s  (says  Job),  /jtit  liow 
little  a  portion  is  heard  of  liiin?  But  ilie  thunder  of  liis  power 
who  can  undrrstandy  (Jol)  xxvi.  11.)  .'is  the  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  eartli  (saitli  (iod  liiirisoin,  so  are  inij  wai/s 
higher  than  your  waijs,  and  niij  thouglits  than  your  tliouglits, 
(Isa.  Iv.  i».)' 

VVcro  every  ])assa(ro  relating  to  the  nattirn  and  attributes 
of  th(^  Deity  to  h(;  oiteil,  it  would  be  reciuisiln  to  extract  a 
very  (ronsiderabh;  |)ortioii  of'tliu  Old '['estanieiit ;  biittlie  j)re- 
ccdliiir  will  suliicc  to  evinc(i  tiie  sublimity  and  excellence  of 
its  doctrinits  eonoeriiinfr  these  toj)ics. 

II.  E(]ually  excellent  and  explicit  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  relative  to  our  Duty  tow  Aims  Gop ; 
which  is  there  si^t  forth  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  idea  given 
of  his  perfections,  and  with  a  solemnity  beconiin<r  ils   iin- 

forlancto.  Hear,  0  Ixrael,  says  the  illustrious  letrislutor  of  tlu 
lebrews.  The  hird  our  (iixt  is  one  Lord.  Jlnd  thou  shall  hive 
the  Lord  thfi  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  might,  (^l)ciit.  vi.  4,  5.)  7'ake  good  heed  un- 
to yourselves,  says  Joshua,  that  ye  hvc  the  Lord  your  God  .• 
(Josh,  xxiii.  II.)  0  hwe  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  saints,  says  the 
Psalmist.  (Psal.  xxxi.  23.)  The  fear  of  God  is  as  strictly  re- 
quired ;  and  such  a  fear  as  would  induce  them  to  keep  God's 
commandments : — Tlwu  shult  fear  thy  God,  and  serve  him, 
says  Moses.  (Deut.  vi.  13.)  Pear  God,  says  the  preacher, 
and  keep  his  connuundnLcnts  ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
(Kccles.  xii.  13.)  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  the  elders  are  repre- 
sented as  fran'ng  God  (Gen.  xxii.  12.  xxxi.  42.  xliii.  IS.); 
believing  in  him,  trusting  in  his  promises,  and  obeying  his 
voiee.  (xv.  (>.  xxii.  18.  xxvi.  5.)  fSolomon  exhorts  men  to 
trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  their  heart.  (Prov.  iii.  5.)  Blessed 
is  the  man,  says  the  prophet,  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and 
whose  hope  the  Lord  is.  (Jcr.  xvii.  7.)  The  Psalmist  oneverj' 
occasion  expresses  his  firm  trust  in  God,  and  faith  in  his  j)ro- 
mises  : — Li  God,  says  he,  I  have  put  my  trust ,-  I  will  not  fear 
what  flesh  ean  do  unto  me.  (Psal.  Ivi.  4.) — And  again.  My  soul, 
wait  thou  only  upon  God  ;  for  my  expectation  is  from  him.  He 
only  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation:  He  is  my  defence,  I  shall  not 
be  moved,  /«  God  is  my  salvation  and  my  glory  ;  the  rock  of 
my  strength  and  my  refuge  is  in  God.  Trust  in  him  at  all 
times,  ye  people.  (Ixii.  5,  &c.)  Obedience  to  all  God's  com- 
maiidments  is  strongly  insisted  on  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  (what  seems  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  law)  all  mo- 
ral duties  arc  enforced  on  this  principle,  I a?n  the  Lord  your 
God.  (Lev.  xix.  3,  &c.) — We  have  in  Job  the  greatest  ex- 
am})le  of  patience  and  resignation  to  God's  will. — The  Lord 
gave,  says  he,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  aivay  ,■  lilesscd  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  (Job  i.  21'.') — And  again,  Shall  we  receive 
good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?  (ii.  10.) 
— And  Solomon  teaches  the  same  good  lesson,  My  son,  de- 
spise not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord;  neither  be  weary  of  his 
correction.  For  whom  the  Lord  hveth  he  correcteth,  even  as  a 
father  the  son  in  tvhom  he  delighteth.  (Prov.  iii.  11,  12.)  The 
Israelites  were  required  to  walk  humbly  with  their  6roa  (Mic. 
vi.  8.)  ;  and  are  taught  that  the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
spirit ;  and  that  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  God  will  not  de- 
spise. (Psal.  li.  17.) — ^^Not  merely  an  external  service,  but  the 
internal  worship  of  a  pure  heart  was  required  of  them.  Offer 
unto  God  not  sacrifice  but  thanksgiving,  and  pay  thy  vows  un- 
to the  Most  High.  (A.  14.)  The  sacrifice  of  the  ivickcd  is  an 
almmination  unto  the  Lord;  but  the  prayer  of  the  upright  is 
his  delight.  (Prov.  xv.  8.)  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due 
unto  his  name  :  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
(Psal.  xxix.  2.)  We  have  already  seen  how  strictly  all 
idolatry  was  prohibited  by  the  Mosaical  law ;  and  the  same 
doctrine  is  taught  by  all  the  prophets.  The  one  God  was 
the  sole  and  constant  object  of  their  worship ;  to  him  they 
gave  all  honour,  glory,  and  praise  ;  to  him  alone  they  offered 
their  prayers ;  and  to  him  they  returned  thanks  as  the  giver 
of  all  good  things ;  and  him  they  worshipped,  not  under  the 
vain  representation  of  an  image  or  idol,  but  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  his  sjjiritual  nature,  and  transcendent  majesty.  To 
the  ONE  God  alone,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Moses,  Sa- 
muel, and  the  prophets,  offered  their  prayers  ;  and  he  heard 
them.  The  whole  book  of  Psalms  consists  of  prayers,  and 
praises,  offered  to  the  one  true  God.  /  tvill  caU  upon  God, 
says  David,  and  the  Lord  shall  save  me.  (Psal.  Iv.  IG.) — And 
again,  0  thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  thee  shall  alljlesh  come. 
(Ixv.  2.)  The  whole  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple 
was  directed  to  the  one  God.  At  the  dedication  of'  the  tem- 
YoL.  I.  T 


pie,  Solomon  offered  up  a  solemn  prayer  to  Jehovah  the  God 
of  Israel,  to  whom  there  was  no  God  like  in  heaven  above,  or 
on  earth  beneath.  Him  he  besought  to  have  respect  unto  the 
prayers  and  supplications  which  should  be  there  offered,  and 
to  hear  in  heaven  his  dwelling-place.  (1  Kings  viii.  23.  2!),  30.) 
And  God  appeared  to  him,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  heard 
his  prayer,  and  that  his  eyes  should  Ije  open  and  his  cars  atten- 
tive unto  the  prayer  that  should  be  made  in  that  place.  (2  Chron. 
vii.  12,  &c.)' 

III.  The  Belief  of  a  Future  State  which  we  have 
already  seen  was  held  by  the  patriarclis^  (though  not  expli- 
citly taught  by  Moses,  whose  writings  presuppose  it  as  a 
g(>nerally  adonted  article  of  religion),  was  transmitted  from 
itiem  to  the  Israelites,  and  appirars  in  various  parts  of  tho 
Old  Testament.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  promise  of 
temporal  blessings  beingprincipally,  if  not  entirely,  annexed 
to  the  laws  of  Moses,  Ihshop  vVarburton  attempted  to  de- 
duce an  argument  in  support  of  his  divine  mission.''  It  ia 
impossible  iiere  to  entc^r  into  an  examination  of  this  argu- 
ment :  but  we  may  observe,  in  the  first  place,  "  that  the 
omission  of  a  future  state,  as  a  sanction  to  the  laws  of  Moses, 
can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Old  Testament  shows  that  he  himself  believed  in  a  future  state, 
and  contains  a  gradual  developement  of  it.  These  two  propo- 
sitions, the  former  of  which  is  in  unison  with  the  opinion  of 
Warburton,  the  latter  at  variance  with  him,  appear  to  be  very 
satisfactorily  established  by  the  luminous  reasoning  of  Dr. 
Graves.'  Instead  of  employing  the  omission  of  the  doctrine 
as  a  medium,  by  which  to  prove  that  a  divine  intei-position 
was  necessary  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  Judaism, 
he  first  shows  the  reality  of  a  divine  interposition,  and  then 
that  the  omission  in  question,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  origin  of  the  system,  does,  in  fact,  necessarily 
result  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  dispensation,  and  from 
the  character  oi  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given. — The  po- 
lytheistic principle  of  tutelary  deities  maintained  that  their 
worship  was  attended  with  a  national  prosperity.  The  fu- 
tility of  this  it  was  the  intention  of  God  to  display  by  open 
and  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  his  own  omnipotence. 
The  moral  government  of  Jehovah  was  to  be  exhibited  on 
the  earth  by  the  theocracy  which  he  established.*  Its  very 
nature  required  temporal  sanctions,  and  their  immediate  en- 
forcement ;  its  object  could  not  be  attained  by  waiting  till 
the  invisible  realities  of  a  future  state  should  be  unveiled. 
The  previous  exhibition  of  such  a  moral  government  was  the 
best  preparation  for  the  full  revelation  ot  man's  future  des- 
tiny, and  of  the  means  provided  for  his  welfare  in  it,  by  a 
merciful  and  redeeming  God.  '  Life  and  immortality  were 
thus  to  be  fully  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.'  As  yet  tho 
bulk  of  mankind  were  unprepared  for  it,  and  were  better 
fitted  to  comprehend,  and  be  influenced  by  sensible  mani- 
festations of  the  divine  judgments,  than  by  the  remoter  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  of  retribution. 

"  The  Old  Testament,  however,  and  even  the  writings  of 
Moses,  contained  intelligible  intimations  of  immortality. 
The  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  indeed,  were  princi- 
pally occupied  in  the  detail  of  the  legal  regulations,  and  the 
sanctions  necessary  to  enforce  them ;  yet  even  from  them  Je- 
sus Christ  deduced  an  argument  to  the  confusion  of  the  Sad- 
ducees.6  And  in  the  book  of  Genesis  are  several  occur- 
rences, which  must  have  led  the  pious  Jews  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  existence,  even  had  they  possessed  no  remains  of 
patriarchal  tradition.  The  account  of  the  state  of  man  before 
the  fall,  of  the  penalty  first  annexed  to  his  transgression,  and 
of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  our  first  parents,  considered 
in  connection  with  the  promise  of  a  deliverance,  would  ne- 
cessarily suggest  such  a  doctrine.  Could  the  believing  Jews 
conclude  that  death  would  have  followed  the  acceptance  of 
Abel's  sacrifice,  unless  he  was  translated  to  some  better  state 
of  existence  and  felicity  1  How  also  did  God  show  his  ap- 
probation of  P]noch's  piety,  unless  he  took  him  to  himself, 
and  to  immortality  and  bliss  1 — Doubtless  the  author  of  the 

1  Dr.  Randolph's  two  Sermons  on  the  Excellency  of  tlio  .lewish  Law  vin- 
dicaterl.  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  View  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  Ministry,  &c.  pp. 
259—273. 

»  See  p.  143.  supra. 

3  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  hypothesis :— The  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture slate  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  civil  society,  under  the  ordinary 
government  of  providence  :  all  mankind  have  ever  so  conceived  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  Mosaic  institution  was  without  this  support,  and  yet  did  not  want 
it.  What  follows,  but  that  the  Jewish  affairs  were  administered  by  an  ex- 
traordinary providence,  distributing  rewards  and  punishments  with  an 
pmial  hand,  and,  consequently,  that  the  mission  of  Moses  was  divine  7 
Wai  burton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  vi.  sect.  6.  (Works,  vol.  vi. 
p.  106.  et  seq.  8vo.  edit.) 

«  On  the  Pentateuch,  part  3.  lect.  3,  4.  »  Div.  Leg.  b.  v.  3«ct.  4. 

6  Matt.  xxii.  32.    Mark  xii.  26,  27.    Luke  xx.  37,  88. 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  the  first  who  discovered 
that  '  the  fathers  did  not  look  for  transitory  promises  ;'  that 
'  they  sought  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly ;'  and  that 
'  God  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city ;'  and  that  Moses  him- 
self rejected  the  '  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  sea- 
son,' because  '  he  had  respect  to  the  recompense  of  the 
reward.' — This  important  and  consolatory  truth  of  a  fu- 
ture state  of  being  was,  in  process  of  time,  displayed  to 
the  Jews  more  and  more  clearly. — The  book  of  Job  is 
very  explicit  upon  the  subject.  The  royal  Psalmist  has 
spoken  of  it  with  great  confidence ;'  and  Solomon,  besides 
several  passages  in  his  proverbs,^  which  seem  to  allude  to 
it,  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
which  concludes  with  a  clear  declaration  of  it,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  proving  and  enforcing  it.^  The  translation 
of  Elijah,'  and  the  restoration  to  life  of  three  several  persons 
by  him  and  his  successor,'  must  have  given  demonstration 
of  the  probability  of  the  same  doctrine;  wliich  also  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Amos,  and  especially  Daniel,  very  fre- 
(j^uently  inculcate,  and  even  pre-suppose  as  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety and  popular  belief.^ 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add  the  fact,  that  in  the 
books  of  Leviticus  (xix.  26.  31.  xx.  27.),  and  Deuteronomy 
(xviii.  10,  11.),  there  are  various  enactments  against  divi- 
ners, enchanters,  and  those  who  profess  to  know  the  future 
by  consulting  either  familiar  spirits,  or  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted. All  these  superstitions  suppose  the  belief  of  spirits, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  souls  after  death ;  and 
Moses  would  not  have  prohibited  the  consulting  of  them  by 
express  laws,  if  he  had  not  been  apprehensive  that  the  He- 
brews, after  the  example  of  the  neighbouring  heathen  na- 
tions, would  have  abused  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  which  was  universally  received  among  them.  Se- 
vere, however,  as  these  laws  were,  they  did  not  entirely  re- 
Jress  this  abuse ;  for  the  Psalmist  (cvi.  28.)  reproaches  the 
sraelites  with  having  eaten  Ihe  sacrifices  of  the  dead,  that  is, 
sacrifices  offered  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  We  have  also, 
in  Saul,  a  signal  instance  of  this  superstition.  After  he  had 
cut  off  those  that  had  familiar  spirits,  and  the  wizards  out  of 
the  land  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  3.  9.),  having  in  vain  consulted  the 
Lord  respecting  the  issue  of  his  approaching  conflict  with 
the  Philistines,  he  went  in  quest  of  a  woman  that  had  a  fa- 
miliar spirit,  and  commanded  her  to  evoke  the  soul  of  the 
prophet  Samuel,  (ver.  7 — 12.)  This  circumstance  evidently 
proves  that  Saul  and  the  Israelites  believed  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul. 

_  IV.  The  Expectation  of  a  Redeemer,  which  was  che- 
rished by  the  patriarchs,  was  also  kept  up  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  by  predictions,  both  by  the  Hebrew  legislator 
and  by  the  prophets  who  succeeded  him,  until  the  fulness  of 
time  came,  when  the  Messiah  was  manifested.  But  as  this 
topic  (which  is  introduced  here  only  to  show  the  connection 
between  the  patriarchal  religion  and  that  of  the  Jews)  has 
already  been  noticed  as  an  accomplishment  of  prophecy,''  we 
proceed  to  remark, — 

V.  That  the  Morality  of  the  Jewish  Code  exhibits  a 

Serfection  and  beauty,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  religious 
octrines  and  duties.  We  owe  to  it  the  decalogue,  a  reposi- 
tory of  duty  to  God  and  man,  so  pure  and  comprehensive  as 
to  be  absolutely  without  parallel ;  and  these  commandments 
are  not  the  impotent  recommendations  of  man,  or  the  uncer- 
tain deductions  of  human  reason,  but  the  dictates  of  the  God 
of  purity,  flowing  from  his  immediate  legislation,  and  pro- 
mulgated with  awful  solemnity.  The  sanctions  also  of  the 
remaining  enactments  of  the  law  are  such  as  morality  pos- 
sessed in  no  other  nation. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  most  excellent  and  amiable  virtue 
of  humility,  a  virtue  little  practised,  and  scarcely  ever  taught 
by  the  philosophers,  is  recommended  and  taught  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  as  in  the  New.  ■  Moses  admonishes 
the  children  of  Israel  to  beware  lest  ''their  heart  be  lifted  up,  and 
they  forget  the  Lord  their  God,  and  ascril)e  their  wealth  and 
prosperity  to  their  own  power  and  might.  (Deut.  viii.  14,  &c.) 
And  the  prophet  Micah  teacheth  them,  that  to  ivalk  humbly 
with  their  God,  was  one  of  the  principal  things  which  the 
Lord  required  of  them.    (Mic.  vi.  8.)    We  are  assured  by 

\  See  Psalms  xxi.  xxxvi.  xlix.  Ixxiii.  cxxxix.  Also  Bn.  Home  on  Psalms 
XVI.  xvii  and  xlix.  -i  Prov.  v.  21—23,  xiv,  32. 

»  tccles.  Hi.  16,17.  and  viii.  11.13.  4  2  Kings  ii   11 

'  1  Kmgs  xvii.    2  Kings  iv.  and  xiii.  21. 

.."  1^%^'"^  19.  andxxvi.  19-21.  Hosea  xiii.  14.  Amos  iv.  12,  13.  Pan 
vJ-U^n  ul'l^  7^  Norrisian  Prize  Essay  on  the  Use  and  Necessity  of  Re 
yelation,  pp.  72-75.    Du  Voism,  Antorite  des  Livres  de  Moysi,  pp.  406— 

'  See  pp.  126-125.  Wvpra.aad  the  Appendix,  No.  VI.  irijra. 
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Isaiah  that  God  dwells  with  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  hum- 
ble spirit.  (Isa.  Ivii.  15.)  And  Solomon  declares,  t\\7yi  pride 
gocth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall ; 
that  better  it  is  to  be  of  a  humble  spirit  with  the  lowly,  than  to 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  proud,-  and  again — Every  one  that  is 
proud  in  heart  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  (Prov.  xvi.  5, 
itc.)  The  kindred  virtue  of  meekness  is  also  a  doctrine  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Psalmist  assures  us,  that  God  will 
guide  the  meek  in  judgment,  and  teach  them  his  way.  (Psal. 
XXV.  9.)  And  Solomon  teaches  us,  that  he  that  is  slow  to 
anger  is  better  than  the  mighty ,-  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit, 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city.  (Prov.  xvi.  32.)  It  is  not  necessary 
to  adduce  the  many  exhortations  to  diligence,  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  Every 
one  knows  that  beautiful  passage  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  : — 
Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise, 
which,  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat 
in  the  summer,  and  guthereth  her  food  in  the  harvest,  (vi. 
6,  &cO 

2.  Further,  lewdness  and  debauchery  were  not  only  com- 
monly practised  and  allowed  among  the  heathen  nation  ;  but 
shameless  prostitutions  and  the  most  abominable  impurities 
were  introduced  into  their  temples,  and  made  a  part  of  their 
religion.  But  all  uncleanness,  and  unnatural  lusts,  were 
strictly  forbidden  in  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  said  that 
because  of  these  abominations,  the  Lord  cast  out  the  Canaanites 
btfore  them.;  and  that  whosoever  shall  commit  any  of  these 
abominat  ions  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their  people.  The  chil- 
dren (f  Israel,  therefore,  were  required  not  to  defile  themselves 
therein  (Lev.  xviii.  and  xx.),  but  to  be  holy,  because  the  Lord 
their  God  was  holy.  (xix.  2.)  The  law  ordains,  that  there 
should  be  no  whore  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  nor  a  sodomite  of 
the  sons  of  Israel.^  (Deut.  xxiii.  17.)  And  in  general,  all 
prostitution  is  Ibrbidden : — Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter, 
says  the  law,  to  cause  her  to  be  a  whore,  lest  the  land  fall  to 
ivhoredom,  and  the  land  become  full  of  wickedness.  (Lev.  xix. 
29.)  And  these  were  some  of  the  crimes  which  provoked 
God  to  visit  the  Jews,  and  destroy  their  city  and  temple : — 
They  committed  adultery,  and  assembled  themselves  by  troops 
in  the  harlots^  houses.  (Jer.  v.  7,  &c.)  Frequently  and 
earnestly  does  Solomon  call  upon  young  men  to  beware  of 
the  arts  of  strange  women.  Bejoice,  says  he,  with  the  wife 
of  thy  youth,  and  embrace  not  the  bosom  of  a  stranger.  For 
the  ways  of  man  are  before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  he  pon- 
der eth  all  his  goings.  (Prov.  V.  18,  &c.) 

3.  The  same  wise  man  cautions  men  as  earnestly  against 
gluttony  and  drunkenness  : — Be  not,  says  he,  amongst  wine- 
bibbers,  amongst  riotous  eaters  of  fiesh.  For  the  glutton  and 
the  drunkard  shall  come  to  poverty,  (xxiii.  20,  21.)  And 
Isaiah  pronounces  a  woe  unto  them  that  rise  tip  early  in  the 
morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink,  that  continue  until 
night,  till  wine  infiame  them.  (Isa.  v.  11.)  And  it  is  enacted 
by  the  law,  that,  if  a  son  be  accused  by  his  parents  as  stub- 
born, and  rebellious,  a  glutton,  and  a  drunkard,  he  shall  be 
stoned  to  death.  (Deut.  xxi.  20,  21.)  All  covetous  desires  are 
also  prohibited.  The  tenth  commandment  forbade  the  Isra- 
elites to  covet  any  of  their  neighbours^  goods.  (Exod.  xx.  17.) 
They  were  admonished  not  to  be  greedy  of  gain  (Prov.  xv. 
27.),  or  labour  to  be  rich  (xxiii.  4T);  and  are  taught  to  ask 
of  God,  that  he  would  give  them  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  but 
feed  them  with  food  cojivenient  for  them.  (xxx.  8.)  Our  duty 
to  our  neighbour  is  also  clearly  and  fully  set  forth  in  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  Thou  shult  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself 
(Lev.  xix.  18.),  was  a  precept  of  the  law,  that  in  one  word 
comprehends  every  duty  which  we  owe  one  to  another. 

4.  All  the  relative  duties  of  life  are  therein  most  plainly 
taught.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  ivoman  ivas 
taken  out  of  man ,-  and  therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father, 
and  his  mother,  arid  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,-  and  they  shall 
be  one  fiesh.  (Gen.  ii.  23,  24.)  Adultery  was  forbidden  by 
Uie  seventh  commandment  (Exod.  xx.  14.)  ;  and  was  by  the 
Mosaical  law  punishable  with  death.  (Lev.  xx.  10.)  The 
fifth  commandment  required  them  to  honour  their  father,  and 
their  mother,  that  their  days  may  be  long  upon  the  hind  which 
the  Lwd  their  God  gave  them..  (Exod.  xx.  12.)  And,  if  a 
man  had  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son,  who  would  not  obey  the 
voice  of  his  father,  or  mother,  and  when  they  had  chastened  him, 
would  not  hearken  unto  them,  they  might  bring  him  unto  the 

8  The  words  in  the  original  signify  persons  consecrated  to  these  lewd 
p'urpiises,  wlio  prostituted  themselves  in  their  temples,  and  whose  hire 
was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  their  filthy  gods.  And  accordingly  it  fol- 
lows in  (he  next  verse,  Thou  shall,  not  bring  the  hire  of  a  whore,  or  the 
price  of  a  dog  (a  fit  appellation  for  these  catamites),  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord  ihi/  God /'or  any  vow ;  for  even  both  these  arc  an  abomination  unto 
the  Lordjhtj  God. 
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elders  of  the  city  ;  ami  all  the  men  of  his  citi/  shall  done  him 
with  stones  that  he  die  .■  so,  says  Moses,  shalt  thou  put  awui/ 
evil  from  amon^  j/ou,  and  all  Israel  shall  hear  and  fur.  (Drnit. 
xxi.  18,  &f;.)  And  the  sairio  law  proiiouiicos  a  curse  on  all 
dis(il)e(li(!nl  eliildren, — Cursed  lie  he  that  setteth  l,<:,ht  bjj  his 
father  or  his  mother,  (xxvii.  l(j.)  'I'lic  Israelites  were  for- 
uiilden  to  use  tiieir  servants  ill, —  Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him 
with  rii^our,  sailli  the  law;  liut  shalt  fear  th;/  God.  (Lev. 
XXV.  4.3.)  Afr-aiii, — Thou  shalt  rait  opjireys  an  hired  servant, 
that  is  poor  and  needi/,  whether  he  he  of  th]/  Ijrethrcn,  or  (f  thy 
stranirrrs,  that  are  in  thii  hind  icilhin  thy  u;(des.  Jit  his  day 
thou  shalf  i^ive  him  his  /lire,  neither  shall  the  sua  i^o  dmi'ii  ujnm 
it ;  for  he  is  poor,  and  setteth  his  heart  upon  it ;  hsl  he  cry 
Uirainst  thee  unto  the  Lord,  and  it  hesin  unto  thee.  (Dent.  xxiv. 
14,  &c.)  And  to  the  same  purpose;  speaks  Joh, — If  1  did 
despise  the  cause  of  my  man-servant,  or  of  /ay  maid-servant, 
when  they  contended  with  me,  what  then  shall  /  do  when  God 
riseih  up  ?  Jtnd  ivhen  he  visiteth,  wind  shidl  /  answer  him  ? 
Did.  not  he  that  mcule  me  in  the  ivomb  make  him  ?  And  did 
not  one  fashion,  us  in  the  womb  ?  (Joh  xxxi.  13,  &c.) 

5.  Every  duty  of  justice  was  indexed  strictly  recjuircd  hy 
the  law  of  Moses.  IVlurder  was  forhidden  by  the  sixth  coin- 
inandnient,  adultery  hy  the  seventh,  and  theft  hy  the  ('i<rhth. 
IVhoso  sheddeth  ntan.\s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shvd 
((ien.  ix.  ().),  was  the  first  commandment  given  to  Noah 
after  the  flood.  And  the  same;  sentence  was  denoimeed 
against  murder  by  the  Mosaical  law.  All  kinds  of  violence, 
oppression,  or  fraud,  were  also  forhidden.  (Exod.  xxi.  1'2. 
Num.  XXXV.  Deut.  xix.) — Thed  which  is  edtoirether  just  shalt 
thini  follow,  thed  thou,  mayest  live,  says  the  law.  (Deut.  xvi. 
20.)  Ye  shall  not  oppress  one  anuther ,-  but  thou  shtdt  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God.  (Lev.  xxv.  17.)  Thou  shalt  nut  di fraud  thy 
neii^hbour,  neither  rob  him,  (xix.  13.)  Ye  shall  not  steal,  nei- 
ther deal  falsely,  neither  lieone  to  another,  (xix.  11.)  Ye  shall 
do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment,  in  mete-yard,  in  ivcigld, 
or  in  measure.  Just  balances,  just  weights,  a  just  cphah,  and. 
a  just  hin  shall  ye  have.  lam  the  Lord  your  God.  (xix.  35, 
&c.)  The  same  commandment  is  repeated  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy ;  and  it  is  added,  that  all  thed  do  such  things, 
and  all  that  do  unrighteously,  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord. 
(Deut.  XXXV.  13,  &c.)  And  therefore  our  Saviour,  when  he 
says  to  his  disciples, —  Whedsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them, — adds, — for  this  is  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  (Matt.  vii.  12.) 

6.  Ihe  law  of  Moses  was,  moreover,  characterized  by 
benevolence  and  goodness,  which  tended  to  develope  the 
same  virtues  among  the  Hebrews.  It  indignantly  proliibited 
human  sacrifices,  which  at  that  time  were  so  generally  preva- 
lent; it  softened  the  horrors  of  war,  so  frightful  in  these 
barbarous  ages ;  it  defended  the  cause  of  the  poor,  of  the 
accused,  of  the  fatherless,  and  of  slaves.  In  ail  these  re- 
spects, the  Hebrew  legislator  was  obliged  to  make  some 
concessions  to  his  countrymen ;  but,  when  we  compare  his 
institutions  with  the  usages  which  then  generally  prevailed, 
we  cannot  mistake  the  tendency  and  elFect  of  the  Mosaic 
laws.  We  see,  not  only  all  injustice  but  all  hatred  forbid- 
den, and  humanity  towards  the  poor  most  positively  enjoined. 
'Thou  shalt  not  hate  tin/  brother  in  thine  heart ;  thou  shalt  not 
avenge,  nor  beetr  any  grudge  against  the  children  ef  thy  people ; 
but  thou  shalt  love  t hi/  neighbour  as  thyself.  (Lev.  xix.  17, 18.) 
Jf  they  saw  their  brother''s  ox  or  sheep  go  astray,  they  ivcre  to 
bring  them  again  to  him.  If  they  saw  his  ass  or  his  ox  fall 
down  by  the  way,  they  were  to  help  him  to  lift  them  up  again. 
(Deut.  xxii.  1,  &;c.)  If  their  brother  was  tcaxen  poor,  and 
fallen  in  decay,  they  were  commanded  to  relieve  him.,  yea,  though 
he  be  a  stranger,  or  sojourner,  and  to  take  no  usury  of  him,  or 
increene.  (Lev.  xxv.  35,  3G.)  If  they  at  all  took  their  neigh- 
bour''s  raiment  to  pleelge,  they  were  to  deliver  it  to  him  by  that 
the  sun  gocth  down.  (Exod.  xxii.  2G.)  To  the  same  purpose 
we  read  (Deut.  xv.) — If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of 
one  of  thy  brethren,  thou  shalt  not  hare/en  thy  heart,  nor  shut 
thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother  ,-  but  thou  shall  open  thine 
hand  wide  unto  him,  and  shalt  surely  lend  him  sufficient  for 
his  need.  (Deut.  xv.  7,  8.)  They  were  required,  when  they 
reaped  the  harvest  of  their  land,  not  to  make  ckein  rie/dance  if 
the  corners  of  their  field,  nor  to  gather  any  gleaning  of  their 
harvest^-  but  to  leave  them  unto  the  poor,  and  to  the  stranger. 
(Lev.  xxiii.  2'2.)  The  like  they  were  to  do  in  their  olive- 
yard  and  vine-yard  :  they  were  not  to  go  over  them  again,  but 
leave  the  gleanings  for  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  remembering  that  they  themselves  were  bondmen  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  (Deut.  xxiv.  20,  &c.)  Nor  were  these  kind 
offices  to  be  periormed  only  to  their  orethren  or  friends.     If 


they  met  their  enemy''s  ox  or  ass  going  astray,  they  were  re- 
uuired  to  bring  it  bark  to  him  again.  If  they  saw  the  ass  of 
him  that  hated  them  lying  under  his  burden,  they  were  surely 
to  hilp  with  him.  (Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5.)  To  the  same  purpose 
spe.iks  Solomon  : — If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  breaa 
to  eat ;  and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink.  (Pro v. 
xxv.  21.)  Nay,  thev  were  to  extend  their  mercy  even  to 
the  hrule  beasts. —  Thau  shalt  vol  muzzle  the  ox,  when  he 
trcadeth  out  the  com.  (xxv.  4.)  IVhcTi  a  bullock,  or  a  sheep, 
or  a  goat  is  brought  firth,  then  it  shall  be  seven  days  under  the 
dam.  Whether  it  be  cini\  or  ewe,  ye  shall  not  kill  it  and  her 
young  both  in  one  day,  (L(!V.  xxii.  27,  28.)  If  a  bird's  nest 
ciiance  to  be  bef/re  thee,  thou  shalt  nrd  take  the  dam  with  the 
young.  (Deut.  xxii.  G.)  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mothcrls  milk.  (Exod.  xxiii.  19.) 

In  short,  it  seems  that  Moses  was  desirous  of  softening 
and  civilizing  the  Hebrews,  gradually,  by  mercy  and  benefit 
ceiice.  A  few  observations  on  the  laws  respectmg  strangers 
will  confirm  and  illustrate  this  remark. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  antiquity, 
that  strangers,  who  were  dcinominated  barbarians,  were 
tn>ated  as  enemies,  and  often  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  The  (losjxd  had  not  yet  taught  that  all  men  were 
brethren,  and  that  heretics  and  enemies  are  alike  our  neigh- 
bours. Further,  the  Mosaic  legislation  tended  to  insulate 
the  J(  ws  among  other  nations,  and  to  detach  them  from  their 
neighbours  in  order  to  protect  them  from  their  example.  One 
would  expect,  therefore,  that  Moses  would  treat  strangers  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  were  at  that  time  universally 
treated,  and  perhaps  even  with  greater  severity:  but  it  was 
his  especial  object  to  render  his  people  compassionate  and 
generous,  at  the  same  time  he  encleavoured  to  remove  stran- 
gers to  a  distance  from  Palestine,  hy  ever}'  means  consistent 
with  humanity.  The  following  are  his  enactments  respect- 
ing them  : — If  a  stremgcr  sojourn  tvith  thee  in  your  land,  ye 
shall  not  vex  him  .■  but  the  stranger,  that  dwelleth  in  your  land, 
shall  be  unto  you  as  one  born  amongst  you,  and  thou  shalt  love 
him  as  thyself ,-  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 
I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  (Lev.  xix.  33,  34.)  And  again, 
God  loveth  the  stranger  in  giving  him  food  anctraiment.  Love 
ye  therefore  the  stranger,  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  Apprehensive  lest  strangers  should  be  exposed  to 
legal  injustice  (an  occurrence  which  is  frequent  in  the  infancy 
of  legislation),  INIoses  enacted  that  they  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws  and  penalties  as  the  Hebrews  themselves  were. 
(Lev.  xxiv.  15 — 22.  Num.  xv.  15,  IG.)  And,  finally,  the 
oppression  of  strangers  was  one  of  the  twelve  crimes 
which  were  solemnly  cursed  on  Mount  Ebal.  (Deut.  xxvii. 
19.)' 

Such  is  a  concise  view  of  the  purity  and  extent  of  the 
moral  law,  delivered  by  Moses.  How  admirably  are  such 
language  and  such  sentiments  as  these  suited  to  the  sacred 
original  whence  they  flow  !  How  strongly  do  they  attest 
the  Divine  benevolence  which  dictated  the  Jewish  law,  which 
alone  could  enforce  such  precepts  by  adequate  sanctions,  and 
impress  such  sentiments  upon  tlie  human  heart  with  practical 
conviction  !  If  the  intermixture  of  such  sentiments  and  pre- 
ce])ts  with  the  civil  code,  and  the  union  of  political  regula- 
tions with  moral  instructions  and  religious  observances,  is 
unparalleled  in  any  other  country,  and  by  any  other  lawgiver, 
— does  not  this  circumstance  alTord  a  strong  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  divine  original  of  the  Mosaic  code'? 

VI.  The  INIosaic  dispensation,  in  its  general  provisions, 
comprehended  a  complete  form  of  government,  botn  civil  and 
religious;  and  in  botn  these  respects  it  was  purely  a  theo- 
cracy. Its  civil  enactments  were  adapted  to  peculiar  cases 
and  circumstances ;  but  they  enjoined,  as  we  nave  seen,  the 
duties  of  social  life  in  all  its  several  relations ;  and  they  ap- 
pointed civil  rulers  to  carry  these  laws  into  effect.  The  reli- 
gious enactments  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  contained  cer- 
tain doctrines,  promises,  threatenings,  and  predictions,  which 
were  the  authoritative  rule  of  faith  to  the  Jews;  these  enact- 
ments also  prescribed  a  great  multitude  of  ceremonial  and 
judicial  institutions,  which,  however  indifferent  in  them- 
selves, were  obligatory  on  the  Jews,  by  the  commanding 
authority  of  God.^  The  precise  use  of  all  these  institutions  we 

i  This  was  forbidden,  not  only  as  it  was  an  idolatrous  custom  practised 
amons  the  heathen,  but  as  it  carried  willi  it  the  appearance  of  barbarity. 
Vide  Phil.  Jud.  ^if  p '».»vjpx;r<»{.  Joseph,  eontra  Apion,  1.  ii.  §22,  &c. 
Dr.  Randolph's  View  of  our  Blessed  Savioeir's  Ministry,  &c.  pp.  282 — 290. 
Cellerier,  de  TOritiine  Authentique  et  Divine  de  I'Ancien  Tesiament,  pp. 
221—233.    Du  Voisin,  Autorite  des  Livres  de  Moyse,  pp.  368—386. 

»  See  a  full  account  of  the  religious  and  civil  polity  of  the  Jews,  infra, 
vol.  ii. 
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cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time,  fully  ascertain.  But  some  of 
them  were  manifestly  established  in  opposition  to  the  rites 
of  the  Egyptians  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  and  with  a 
view  to  preserve  them  from  the  infections  of  their  idolatries. 
Others  of  their  rites  were  instituted  as  memorials  of  the  sig- 
nal and  extraordinary  acts  of  Divine  Providence  towards 
hem,  especially  those  by  which  their  law  had  been  con- 
firmed and  established.  And  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people,  the  vengeance  executed  by  them  on  idolatrous  na- 
tions, the  wonderful  works  of  God  wrought  among  them, 
and  the  excellency  of  their  laws  and  constitutions,  could  not 
but  aAvaken  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  hold 
forth  a  light  to  the  heathen  world  throughout  which  they 
were  dispersed. 

Infinite  wisdom,  however,  had  a  still  further  design  in  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  It  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  that  more  perfect  dispensation  which  was  to  succeed  it. 
Its  rites  and  ceremonies  prefigure  and  set  forth  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  t/ie  end  of  the  Law  (Rom.  x. 
4.),  and  who  is  pointed  out  and  referred  to  through  every 
part  of  the  Old  Testament.  7'Ae  kav  was  their  schoolmaster 
to  bring  them  unto  Christ.  (Gal.  iii.  24.)  And  though  the 
elements  which  it  taught  were  weak  and  poor,  in  respect  of 
the  more  complete  system  which  was  afterwards  to  take 
place,  yet  they  were  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  wisely 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  those  times. 

The  law,  though  not  absolutely  perfect,  had  a  perfection 
suitable  to  its  kind  and  design  :  it  was  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  keep  them  a  people  distinct  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  prevent  their  being  involved  in  the  idolatries  com- 
mon among  other  nations.  And  it  was  at  the  same  time  or- 
dained to  presignify  good  thinojs  to  come,  and  to  bear  a  strong 
attestation  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  These  were 
surely  good  ends,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  and  good  God.  If 
God  then  chose  Israel  for  his  peculiar  people,  it  was  because 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  immersed  in  idolatry  and  super- 
stition. Nor  did  he_  thereby  cease  to  be  the  God  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. He  left  nut  himself  without  witness  amono-st  them ;  he 
did  them  good,  and  gave  them  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful 
seasons.  (Acts  xiv.  17.)  And  his  eternal  power  and  godhead 
(Roni.  i.  19,  20.)  was  manifested  to  them  by  the  works  of  his 
creation.  He  was  also  at  all  times  ready  to  receive  those 
who  turned  from  their  idolatries,  and  became  proselytes  to 
the  true  religion.  And  he  had  prepared  his  Son  a  ransom  for 
all,  to  be  testified  in  due  time.  (1  Tim.  ii.  6.)  The  Jews  might 
indeed  take  occasion  from  hence  to  value  themselves,  and 
despise  others  :  their  law,  however,  gave  them  no  encourage- 
ment or  pretence  so  to  do ;  but  quite  the  contrary.  And  wUh 
regard  to  their  ceremonial  law,  they  were  all  along  taught, 
both  by  Moses  and  their  nrophets,  that  true  religion  did  "not 
consist  in  such  external  observances.  Circumcise  the  foreskin 
of  your  heart  (Dent.  x.  16.),  said  Moses  to  them.  And  again; 
The  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of 
thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  andwiih 
all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest  live.  (xxx.  G.)  The  like  doc- 
trine taught  Samuel : — Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in 
burnt-offerings,  and  sacrifices,  as  in  oljcying  the  voice  of  the 
Lord?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  saa'ifice,  and  to  hearken 
than  the  fat  of  rams.  (1  Sam.  xv.  22.)  Thou  desirest  not  sacri- 
fice, says  David,  else  wmM  I  give  it.-  Thou  dclightcst  not  in 
burnt-offering.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit .-  A 
broken  and  aamtrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  iviltnot  despise.  (Psal. 
Ii.  IG,  17.)  To  do  justice  and  judgment,  says  Solomon,  is  more 
acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice.  (Prov.  xxi.  3.)  Isaiah 
speaks  very  fully  to  the  same  purpose  -.—To  what  purpose  is 
the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me?  saith  the  Lord:  lam 
full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fatof fed  beasts,  anil 
I  delight^not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  of  he-goats, 
&c —  IVash  ye,  make  ye  clean,  jmt  away  'the  evil  of  your  doings 
from  before  mine  eyes,  cease  to  do^  evil,  learn  to  'do  well,  seek 
judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for 
the  undoiv.  (Isa.  i.  11,  &c.)  thus  also  speaks  Jeremiah,— 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  Jimend  your 
ways  and  your  doings,  and  J  ivill  cause  you  to  dwell  in  this 
place.  Trust  ye  not  in  lying  words,  saying.  The  temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  (Jer.  vii.  3,  4.)  I  desired  mercy, 
and  not  sacrifice,  says  God  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt-offerings.  (Hos.  vi.  6.) 
Lastly,  we  read  in  the  prophet  Wi<i?\-\,—  lV]icrewithal  shall  I 
come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  bejore  the  high  God? 
Hhatl  j  come  before  him  with  burnt-ojg-erings,  with  calves  of  a 
year  old  ?     Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  tTwusands  of  rams,  or 


with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  I  give  my  jirst-bcrrn 
j'ur  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul  ?  He  hath  showed  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?  (Mic.  vi.  G,  &c.)  If  then 
the  Jews  placed  their  dependence  on  an  external  show  of  re- 
ligion, they  must  stand  condemned  by  their  own  Law,  and 
their  Prophets. 

But,  however  excellent  the  Mosaic  institution  was  in 
itself,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  Jews,  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended,  yet  it  was  imperfect,  as  being  only 
one  nart  of  the  grand  revelation  of  the  divine  purpose  to  save 
mankind  through  the  blood  of  the  Messiah,  and  also  as  bein^ 
designed  for  a  small  nation,  and  not  for  the  whole  world.  It 
was  indeed  strictly  of  a  local  and  temporary  nature.  One  part 
of  its  design  being  to  separate  the  Israelites  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  (which  it  effectually  accomplished),  many  of  its 
ordinances  are  therefore  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  are  not 
calculated  for  general  adoption.i  The  Jewish  dispensation 
was  only  temporary,  and  ])reparator3'  to  that  fuller  manifes- 
tation of  the  divine  will,  which  in  the  fulness  of  time  was 
to  be  made  known  to  the  world.  This  is  not  only  implied  in 
its  typical  character,  which  has  already  been  noticed,  but  is 
also  intimated,  in  no  obscure  terms,  in  those  predictions 
whicJi  announce  its  abrogation,  the  substitution  ot  the  evan- 
gelical laws  by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles.  To  omit  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
Messiah,  which  have  already  been  noticed,^  the  cessation  of 
the  INlosaic  dispensation  is  foretold  by  Jeremiah  in  the  follow- 
ing explicit  terms  : — Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lvrd,that 
I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with 
lite  house  ofJudah:  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made 
with  the  house  of  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the 
hand,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (tuhich  rhy  cove- 
7iunt  they  brake,  although  I  was  a  husband  to  them,  saith  the 
Lord)  ;  but  this  shall  be  the  covenant  which  I  luill  make  with 
the  house  of  Lrael.  Jlfier  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put 
my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and 
will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall 
teach  no  mwe  every  man  his  neighbour,  saying.  Know  ye  the 
Lord:  for  tl^ey  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  to  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord :  for  I  will  forgive  their  in  iquity, 
and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more.  (Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34.) 
From  which  passage,  Paul  infers  (Heb.  viii.  7 — 13.),  that 
the  mention  of  a  new  covenant  necessarily  implies  the  first  to 
be  old,  and  that,  if  that  first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  second.  Compare  also 
Haggai  ii.  6.  with  Heb.  xii.  20,  27. 

Etjually  important  are  all  those  predictions,  which  mention 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.^  All  these  are  punctually  ful- 
filled in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but  are  not  so  much  as 
possible,  supposing  the  law  to  be  still  in  force  which  con- 
fined all  solemn  worship  and  sacrifices  to  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  Nay,  further,  this  enlargement  of  the  church 
plainly  supersedes  those  other  ceremonies,  which  were  de- 
signed to  distinguish  the  Israelites  as  God's  peculiar  people ; 
for  the  partition  wall  must  necessarily  be  broken  down,  and 
Jew  and  Gentile  both  made  one  whenever  those  prophecies 
should  be  accomplished.  ■» 

Let  us  then  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  all 
his  dispensations.  His  statutes  are  right  and  rejoice  the  heart, 
and  all  his  commandments  are  rigliteous.  fPsal.  xix.  8.) 
And  these  same  righteous  commandments  ana  holy  doctrines 
are  delivered  to  us  in  the  Gospel  (as  will  be  shown  in  the 
following  pages)  with  still  greater  purity  and  perfection, 
and  free  from  that  burthen  of  ceremonies,  which  tlie  circum- 
stances of  the  Jewish  age  and  people  rendered  necessary. 


§  3.    A  SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  THE  DOCXniNES  AND  PRECEPTS  OF 
THE  GOSPEL  DISPENSATION. 

I.  Divine  Character  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  licli^iqn. 
— II.  The  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  tvorthy  of 
the  character  of  the  Almighty  ;  particidarly,  1.  The  accotmt 

»  Tliii.^  the  Jews  wove  commanded  to  appear  personally  in  Jerusalem  at 
tlicir  llirce  grejit  festivals  ;  and  if  all  men  had  heen  converted  to  Jucb.isni, 
this  law  would  have  been  equally  bindinc;  upon  them.  But  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  greater  jiart  of  mankind  to  repair  to  Jerusalem 
three  or  four  times  in  the"year  ;  for,  if  this  was  a  necessary  partofreligioHj 
the  lives  of  half  the  world  would  be  entirely  spent  in  a  wearisome,  never- 
ending  pilgrimage.    Faber's  Hora;  Mosaicse,  vol.  ii.  p.  435. 

»  See  pp.  126 — 129.  supra,  and  the  Appendix,  No.  VI, 

3  See  Isa.  ii.2.  x.  xi.  xix.  2-1.  xlix.  Ix.  Mic.  iv.  Mai.  i.  11. 
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of  God  and  of  Ids  perfections,  and  the  duty  and  s[nritu(d 
■worship  ivhich  ive  owe  to  him. — 2.  T'he  vicarious  atonement 
made  for  sin  by  Jesus  Christ. — 3.  Forgiveness  of  sins. — 
4.  Justification  bi/  faith,  and  reconciliation  to  God. — 5.  The 
promise  of  the  llolij  Spirit  to  sanctify  and  reneiv  our  7ia- 
tnre. — G.  The  immovtnlity  of  the  soul;  and  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments. — III.  'J'he  Alorul  J'recepts 
of  the  A'ew  Testament  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  actual 
State  of  Jfankind. — 1.  Summary  of  the  duty  it  enjoins  be- 
tween man  and  man,  particularly  integrity  of  conduct, 
charity,  forgiveness  of  injuries. — 2.  The  duties  of  ffovernors 
and  subjects,  masters  and  servants,  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children. — 3,  The  personal  duties  of  sobriety, 
chastity,  temperance,  iJc. — 4.  'J'he  holiness  of  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin. — .5. 
Considerations  on  the  manner  in  which  the  moral  precepts 
of  the  Gospel  are  delivered  ;  and  on  the  character  of  .lesus 
Christ  as  a  moral  teacher. — IV.  Superiority  of  the  JMotives 
to  Duty  presented  by  the  Gospel. — They  are  drawn,  1.  From 
a  consideration  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  duty. — 2.  From 
the  singular  favours  bestowed  by  God. — 3.  From  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ. — 4.  From  the  sanctio7is  of  duty,  which  the 
civil  relations  among  men  have  received  from  God. — 5. 
From  the  regard  which  Christians  owe  to  their  holy  pro- 
fession.— G.  From  the  acceptableness  of  true  repentance  and 
the  promise  of  pardon. — 7.  From  the  divine  assistance 
offered  to  support  men  in  the  practice  of  their  duty. — 8. 
From  our  relation  to  heaven  while  upon  earth. — 9.  From 
the  rewards  and  punislimetita  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel. 

T.  Divine  Character  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
R(>li<i;ion. 

Tho  third  and  last  dispensation  of  religion  is  that  which 
was  introduced  l)y  tliat  divine  and  glorious  person  whom  the 
prophets  had  foretold.  This  is  properly  tlie  Christian  Dis- 
pensation, which  was  designed  and  fitted  for  an  universal 
extent,  and  in  wliich,  considered  in  its  original  purity,  religion 
is  brought  to  its  higliest  perfection  and  noblest  improvement. 
An  admirable  wisdom,  goodness,  and  purity  shone  forth  in 
the  whole  conduct  and  character  of  the  great  author  of  it. 
He  came  in  tlie  fulness  of  time,  the  time  which  had  been 
pointed  out  in  the  pro])helical  writings.  In  him  tlie  several 
predictions  relating  to  the  extraordinary  person  that  was  to 
come  were  fulfilled,  and  the  several  characters  by  which  he 
was  described  were  wonderfully  united,  and  in  no  other  per- 
son, lie  appeared,  as  was  foretold  concerning  him,  mean 
in  his  outward  condition  and  circumstances,  and  yet  main- 
tained in  his  whole  conduct  a  dignity  becoming  his  divine 
character.  Many  of  his  miracles  were  of  such  a  kind,  and 
performed  in  such  a  manner,  as  seemed  to  argue  a  dominion 
.over  nature,  and  its  established  laws,  and  they  were  acts  of 
■great  goodness  as  well  as  power.  He  went  about  doing 
good  to  the  bodies  and  to  tne  souls  of  men ;  and  the  admi- 
rable instructions  he  gave  were  delivered  with  a  divine  au- 
thority, and  yet  with  great  familiarity  and  condescension. 
And  Ids  own  practice  was  every  way  suited  to  the  excellency 
of  his  precepts.  He  exhibitea  the  most  finished  pattern  of 
uidversal  holiness,,  of  love  to  God,  of  zeal  for  the  divine 
glory,  of  the  most  wonderful  charity  and  benevolence 
towards  mankind,  of  the  most  unparalleled  self-denial,  of  a 
heavenly  mind  and  life,  of  meekness  and  patience,  luimility 
and  condescension.  Never  was  there  so  perfect  a  character, 
so  godlike,  venerable,  and  amiable,  so  remote  from  that  of 
ail  enthusiast  or  an  impostor.  He  is  the  only  founder  of  a 
religion  in  the  history  of  mankind,  which  is  totally  uncon- 
nected with  all  iinma'n  policy  and  government,  and  therefore 
totally  uncondncive  to  anv  worldly  purjiose  whatever.  All 
others,  as  Mohammed,  Nimia,  and  even  Moses  himself, 
blended  tlveir  religious  and  civil  institutions  together,  ancl 
thus  actpiired  dominion  over  their  respective  people :  but 
Christ  neither  aimed  at  nor  would  accept  of  any  such  power ; 
he  rejected  every  oiiject  which  all  otlier  men  pursue,  and 
made  choice  of  all  those  wliich  others  fear  to  encounter.  No 
ether  founder  of  a  religion  ever  made  his  own  sufferings  and 
death  a  necessary  part  of  his  original  plan,  and  essential  to 
Ids  mission.  .lesus  Christ,  however,  most  expressly  fore- 
told his  own  suilerings,  the  cniel  and  iornominious  death  he 
was  to  undergo,  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  on  the  third 
day,  his  ascension  into  heaven,  the  dreadful  judgments  and 
calamities  that  should  be  inflicted  on  the  .lewish  nation,  and, 
what  seemed  the  most  improbable  thing  in  the  world,  the 
wonderful  progress  of  his  own  Gospel  from  the  Smallest 
beginnings,  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  and  difficulties 


to  wliich  be  foretold  it  should  be  exposed.  All  this  was 
most  exactly  fulfilled:  he  rose  again  on  the  third  day,  and 
showed  himself  alive  to  his  disciples  after  his  passion  by 
many  infallible  proofs,  when  their  hopes  were  so  sunk,  that 
tluT  could  hanily  believe  that  he  was  risen,  till  they  could 
no  longer  doubt  of  it,  without  renouncing  the  testimony  of 
all  tlieir  senses.  He  gave  them  a  commission  to  go  and 
preacli  his  (Jospel  to  all  nations,  and  promised  that,  to  ena- 
Iile  them  to  do  it  with  success,  they  snould  be  endued  with 
the  most  extraordinary  powers  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  (Jliost. 
'I'liis  accordingly  they  did,  and  though  destitute  of  all  worldly 
advantiges,  without  power,  riches,  interest,  policy,  learning, 
or  eloqueiue,  they  went  throug^h  tbr;  world  preacning  a  cru- 
cified Jesus,  as  tlie  Saviour  and  Lord  of  men,  and  teaching 
the  things  which  he  had  commanded  them  ;  ami  by  the  won- 
derful j)o\vers  with  which  they  were  invested,  and  the  evi- 
dences they  had  produced  of  their  divine  mission,  thpy  pre- 
vailed, aiuf  spread  the  religion  of  Jesus,  as  their  great  Master 
had  foretold,  in  the  midst  of  siiflerings  and  persecutions,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  reigning  inveterate  prejudices  both  of 
Jews  and  (ientiles. 

II.  If  we  examine  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Gospel 
DispRNSATioN,  and  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  God,  and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  mankind. 
They  retain  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  Old  Testament  reve- 
lation ;  for  Christ  came,  not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, but  to  fullil  them,  and  to  carry  the  sclieme  of  religion 
there  laid  down  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  excellency. 
Accordingly,  he  taught  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  tho 
Christian  system,  which  are  necessary  to  be  believed  and 
obeyed  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God  ;  the 
righteous  and  reasonable  character  of  his  law ;  the  rebellion, 
apostacy,  and  corruption  of  man;  the  impossibility  of  justi- 
fication by  the  works  of  the  law  ;  Christ's  own  divine 
character,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  men  ;  jus- 
tification by  faith  in  him  ;  the  deity  and  offices  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  the  nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration,  faith,  re- 
pentance, holiness  of  heart  and  life  ;  a  future  state;  a  judg- 
ment to  come  ;  and  a  recompense  of  reward  to  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom. 
These  are  the  leading  subjects  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles  :  to  adduce  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  assert  them  would  extend  this  section  to  an  undue 
length.  A  few  of  the  principal  testimonies  may  properly 
claim  to  be  noticed. 

1.  The  account  of  God  and  of  his  Perfections  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  commends  itself  to  our  reason,  as  worthy 
of  the  highest  and  most  excellent  of  all  beings,  and  the  most 
suitable  affections  and  dispositions  towards  him.  He  is 
represented  as  a  pure  Spirit,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  possessed  of  infinite  wisdom,  holiness,  truth,  justice, 
goodness,  and  perfection ;  the  witness  and  judge  of  our 
actions ;  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  unchangeable,  and 
omnipresent.'  At  the  same  time,  his  majesty  is  sof^tened 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  by  his  benevolence, 
which  is  liberal  and  unwearied  in  diffusing  good  throughout 
the  universe  :  "  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works," 
embracing  at  once  the  interests  of  our  souls  and  our  bodies; 
and  while  he  bestows  in  abundance  the  blessings  and  conso- 
lations of  the  present  life,  he  has  provided  for  us  perfect  and 
exalted  felicity  in  the  life  to  come.  Of  all  the  views  of  God 
which  had  ever  been  given,  none  was  so  calculated  to  endear 
him  to  lis,  and  to  inspire  our  hearts  with  confidence,  as  this 
short  but  interesting  description,  of  which  the  scheme  of  re- 
demption aflbrds  a  sublime  illustration, — "  God  is  love  !" 
(1  John  iv.  IG.)  But  the  Gospel  not  only  makes  known  to 
us  the  nature  oi  God :  it  also  imparts  to  us  a  full  discovery 
of  our  duty  to  him,  clothed  in  ideas  the  most  venerable, 
amiable,  and  engaging.  We  are  required  to  fear  God,  but  it 
is  not  with  a  servile  horror,  such  as  superstition  inspires,  but 
with  a  filial  reverence.  We  are  directed  and  encouraged  to 
adilress  ourselves  to  him  as  our  heavenly  Father  through 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  his  love,  and  in  his  name  to  offer 
up  our  prayers  and  praises,  our  confessions  and  thanksgiv- 
ings, with  the  profoundest  humility,  becoming  creatures 
deeply  sensible  of  their  own  unworthiness,  and  yet  with  an 
ingenuous  affiance,  hope,  and  jo}'^.  We  are  to  yield  the  most 
unreser\'ed  submission  to  God  as  our  sovereign  Lord,  our 
most  wise  and  righteous  Governor,  and  most  gracious  Bene- 

>  John  iv.  24.  Rom.  i.  20.  Ileb.  iii.  4.  Matt,  .xxiii.  9.  Eph.  iv.  6.  Matt.  x. 
29,  at.  Luke  X.  ai— 28.  1  Tim.  i.  17.  .Fohn  xvii.  11.  Rev.  ili.7.  xv.4.  John 
vii.  a.    2Cor.  i.  13.  Wohn  i.  9.  Rev.  xv.3.   Epli.  1.23. 
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factor ;  to  resign  ourselves  to  his  disposal,  and  acquiesce  in 
his  providential  dispensations,  as  being  persuaded  that  he 
orders  all  things  really  for  the  best ;  to  walk  continually  as 
in  his  sight,  and  with  a  regard  to  his  approbation,  setting 
him  before  us  as  our  great  all-seeing  witness  and  judge,  our 
chiefest  good  and  highest  end.  Above  all,  we  are  re(juired  to 
love  tlie  Lord  our  Cod  with  all  our  heart,  and  mind,  and 
strength,  and  to  show  that  we  love  him  by  keeping  his  com- 
mandments, by  aspiring  after  a  conformity  to  him  in  his  imita- 
ble  perfections,  and  by  endeavouring,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to 
glorify  him  in  the  world. 

The  external  worship  of  God,  according  to  the  idea  give_n 
of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  is  pure  and  spiritual,  and  is 
characterized  by  a  noble  simplicity.  As  God  is  a  spirit,  he 
is  to  be  worshipped,  not  in  a  formal  manner,  but  inspirit  and 
in  truth.  (John  iv.  24.)  The  numerous  rites  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  which,  though  wisely  suited  to  that  time  and 
state,  were  marks  of  the  imperfection  of  that  economy,  are 
now  abolished.  The  ordinances  of  Christianity,  prescribed 
in  the  Gospel,  are  few  in  number,  easy  to  be  observed,  and 
noble  in  their  use  and  significancy  ;  and  those  ceremonies, 
which  are  necessary  in  order  that  all  things  may  be  done 
decently  and  in  order,  are  left  to  be  filled  up,  in  every  country, 
at  the  discretion  of  pious  men  law^fuUy  appointed. — A  glo- 
rious plan  of  religious  worship  this  !  grounded  upon  the  per- 
fections of  the  divine  nature,  and  admirably  corresponding 
with  the  case  and  necessities  of  sinful  man. 

2.  That  man  should  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  is  not  the 
language  of  religion  only ;  it  is  also  the  dictate  of  reason. 
But,  alas  !  neither  reason  nor  religion  have  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  produce  this  effect.  Man  has  offended  God,  and 
guilt  exposes  him  to  punishment ;  for  the  holiness  of  God 
must  hate  sin,  and  his  justice  must  lead  him  to  testify  in  his 
conduct  the  displeasure  which  his  heart  feels.  That  man  is 
also  a  depraved  creature,  and  manifests  that  depravity  in  his 
sentiments  and  disposition,  the  whole  history  of  the  human 
kind  furnishes  abundant  proof.  If  the  annals  of  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth  do  not  portray  the  tempers  and  actions 
of  a  race  of  dreadfully  depraved  creatures,  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  nature  as  an  argument.  The  tendency  of  guilt  and 
depravity  is  as  naturally  and  certainly  to  misery,  as  of  a  stone 
to  fall  downwards. 

In  what  way  guilty  and  depraved  creatures  can  be  delivered 
from  wickedness  and  punishment,  and  restored  to  goodness 
and  felicity,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  questions  which  can  employ  the  mind.  "  God  is 
justly  displeased  :  how  shall  he  be  reconciled]  Guilt  makes 
man  afraid  of  God  :  how  shall  the  cause  of  fear  beremoved  ■? 
Depravity  malves  man  averse  to  intercourse  with  God  :  how 
shall  his  sentiments  and  disposition  be  changed  V  These 
are  all  difficulties  which  natural  religion  cannot  resolve  ;  and 
concerning  wliich  reason  is  utterly  silent.  Repentance  and 
reformation  have  been  considered  by  many  as  fully  sufficient 
to  banish  all  these  evils  ;  but  they  have  no  countenance  for 
their  opinion  from  the  course  of  God's  moral  government.  A 
debauchee  repents  bitterly  and  sincerely  of  his  vicious  ex- 
cesses ;  but  repentance  does  not  heal  his  diseased  body :  "  he 
is  made  to  possess  the  sins  of  his  youth  ;"  and  the  fatal 
effects  of  his  vices  bring  him  to  an  early  grave.  The  game- 
ster repents  of  his  folly,  and  reforms  his  conduct :  but  his 
penitence  and  reformation  do  not  procure  the  restoration  of 
his  lost  estate ;  and  he  spends  his  remaining  years  in  poverty 
and  want.  By  imitating,  men  testify  their  approbation  of  the 
divine  conduct,  in  their  ideas  of  distributive  justice.  The 
murderer  is  seized,  and  led  to  the  tribunal  of  the  judge.     He 

Erofesses  to  be  penitent,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  question 
is  sincerity.  But  do  any  think  that  his  repentance  should 
arrest  the  arm  of  the  righteous  law  ?  He  is  condemned,  and 
suffers  death.  If,  then,  the  sentiments  of  men,  confirming  the 
conduct  of  God,  proclaim  the  insufficiency  of  repentance  to 
atone  for  iniquity,  no  rational  hope  can  be  entertained  of  its 
efficacy.  W  e  must  look  to  another  quarter  ;  but  where  shall 
we  look  % 

An  extraordinary  interposition  of  the  Supreme  Being  ap- 
pears necessary,  and  also  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  give  us 
information  on  the  subject.  Though  it  would  be  presumption 
in  us  to  name  every  thing  that  a  revelation  will  contain,  we 
may  say  with  confidence,  it  will  be  full  and  explicit  as  to  the 
pardon  of  sin,  and  the  method  of  a  sinner's  reconciliation 
with  God.  These  are  indispensably  requisite.  The  New 
Testament  does  not  disappoint  our  wishes  or  our  hopes  :  it 
enters  fully  into  all  these  difficulties,  and  proposes  a  remedy 
for  every  evil  which  we  feel.    The  doctrine  of  a  mediator,  and 


of  redemption  through  him,  presents  itself  to  our  eyes  in  every 
page;  and  forms  the  very  core  of  the  Christian  religion.^ 
Thus,  what  men  had  in  all  ages  wished  for  in  vain — an 
atonement  for  sin  (which  conscience  and  their  natural  notions 
of  divine  justice  taught  them  to  be  necessary) — the  sacred 
books  point  out  in  the  death  of  Jesus  ;  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  our  reason  perceives  to 
have  been  of  sufficient  value  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  innumer- 
able millions.  The  reality  and  extent  of  the  atonement  or 
satisfaction  made  to  divine  justice  by  Jesus  Christ  are  set 
forth  in  the  strongest  and  most  explicit  language  that  can  be 
conceived.  Thus,  he  is  said  to  haverf/ec?  forms,  to  bear  our 
sins,  to  TAKK  AWAY  our  sins,  to  be  a  propitiation^  for  our  sins, 
and  to  PURCHASE,  redeem,  or  ransom  us  with  the  price  of  kis 
blood. 

Christ  died  for  vs. — He  laid  down  his  life  for  us.  (1  John 
iii.  IG.) — He  died  FOROursins.  (1  Cor.  xv.  3.) — He  gave  him- 
self FOR  us.  (Tit.  ii.  14.) — He  was  delivered  for  our  offences. 
(Rom.  iv.  25.)  He  tasted  death  for  every  man.  (Heb.  ii.  9.) 
— Agreeably  to  the  prophecy  concerning  him.  He  was  wound- 
ed FOR  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities.  (Isa. 
liii.  5.)-^— Christ  has  borne  our  si7is. — He  was  once  offered  to 
bear  the  siiis  of  many.  (Heb.  ix.  28.) — He  bare  our  si7is  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree.  (1  Pet.  ii.  24.) — Agreeably  to  the  pre- 
dictions concerning  him,  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried 
our  sorrows :  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all. 
(Isa.  liii.  4.  6.) 

Christ  has  taken  away  our  sins. — He  was  manifested  to  take 
AWAY  our  sins.  (1  John  iii.  5.) — He  put  awxy  sin  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  himself.  (Heb.  ix.  26.) — He  hath  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  his  own  blood.  (Rev.  i.  5.) — The  blood  of  Christ  Jesus 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  (1  John  i.  7.) 

Christ  is  a  propitiation  for  our  sins. — Him  hath  God  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood.  (Rom. 
iii.  25.) — God  sent  his  So?i  to  be  the  propitiation /or  our  sins. 
(1  John  iv.  10.) — He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sms  of  the  whole  ivorld,  (1  John 
ii.  2.) 

Christ  purchased,  redeemed,  or  ransomed  us  with  the  price 
of  his  blood. — He  purchased  the  church  of  God  with  his  own 
blood.  (Acts  XX.  28.) — He  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  fjr 
many.  (Matt.  xx.  28.) — He  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.  (1 
Tim.  ii.  6.) — We  areBovGHTwith  a  price.  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.) — 
In  him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood.  (Eph.  i.  7.) — 
He  hath  redeemed  iis  to  God  by  his  blood.  (Rev.  v.  9.) — 
We  are  redeemed  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  (1  ret. 
i.  19.) 

3.  The  divine  justice  being  satisfied,  we  are  assured  of  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins  through  Christ,  upon  a  sincere  re- 
pentance. His  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  preached  the 
baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  (Luke  iii.  3.) 
— Christ  tells  us,  his  blood  was  shed  for  many  for  the  remis- 
sion OF  SINS.  (Matt.  xxvi.  28.) — After  the  resurrection,  the 
apostles  are  directed  by  him  to  preach  repentance  and  remis- 
sion OF  sins  in  his  name  among  all  nations.  (Luke  xxiv.  47.) 
— Accordingly  their  preaching  was  this  :  Him  God  hath  ex- 
alted with  his  right  ha?id  to  be  a  prince  and  a  saviour,  for  to  give 
repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  (Acts  v.  31.) 
— Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  injhe  Jiame  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  (Acts  ii.  38.) — Through  this 
man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  opsins.  (Acts  xiii. 
38.) — To  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that  through  his 
name,  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of 
sins.  (Acts  X.  43.) — God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,  iwt  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them.  (2  Cor. 
V.  19.) — In  him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  tlie  for- 
giveness OF  sins.  (Eph.  i.  7.) — And  we  are  commanded  to 
forgive  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  hath  for- 
given ^^s.  (Eph.  iv.  32.) 

4.  Our  sins  being  forgiven,  we  are  justified  by  Christ  in 
the  sight  of  God.  By  him  all  that  believe  are  justified.  (Acts 
xiii.  39.) — We  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
(1  Cor.vi.  11.) — We  are  justified  freely  l/y  his  grace,  through 
the  redem^Hion  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  (Rom.  iii.  24.) — Being 
justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  lorath  through 
him.  (Rom.  v.  9.) — God  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  (that  is,  a 
sin-offering) /or  us,  who  kneto  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.  (2  Cor.  v.  21.) — Even  the 
righteousness  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto 
all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe.  (Rom.  iii.  22.) — Therefore. 
"  we  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit 

«  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  pp 
32.34. 
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of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  .Tcrus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for 
our  own  merits  or  deeorvin<TS."' 

Furtlier,  being  justikikd  by  Christ,  we  are  reconciled  to 
God.  Being  justified  by  jaUh^  we  have  peace  tvi/h  God 
through  our  LirrdJesus  Christ,  njoin.  v.  1.) — PVe  aniiECoN- 
ClLED  to  God  by  the  dinlh  of  his  Sou.  (Rom.  v.  10.) — Un,  who 
were  enemies,  hath  Christ  keconcii.kd /«  the  Ixidy  of  his  Jlesli, 
through  deatli.  (Col.  i.  21,2-2.) — lie  lialh  made  peace  through 
tlie  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  itECONCll.K  all  things  unto  him- 
self. (i)o\.  i.  20.) — God  hath  ueconciled  us  to  himself  by 
Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  v.  18.); — ff^ho  suffered  for  sin,  that  he 
might  bring  us  unto  God.  (1  Pet.  iii.  18.) — And,  we  are 
accepted  in  the  behwed.  (Kph.  i.  G.) 

5.  Once  more,  in  the  (iospel  we  find  the  best  principles  of 
comfort  and  refreshment  TO  THE  SOUL  Under  all  the  cala- 
mities and  afllictions  of  life,  as  well  as  a  rich  magazine  of  all 
means  proper  for  the  sanclification  of  our  souls,  and  our  most 
successful  advances  in  true  niety.  In  the  Scriptures  we  see 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  reatly  with  his  mighty  aids  to  assist, 
enlighten,  and  strengthen  our  spirits  in  proportion  to  our  sin- 
cere desires  and  endeavours  after  godliness;  and  there  we  are 
directed  every  day,  and  at  all  times,  to  seek  unto  God 
through  Christ,  by  lervent  and  believing  prayer,  for  his  gui- 
dance and  protection,  and  are  assured  that  we  shall  never  seek 
his  face  in  vain.  For  Jesus  Christ,  having  reconciled  us  to 
God,  sanctifies  the  hearts  of  true  believers  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duty,  and  to 
continue  in  the  favour  of  God.  tVe  are  chosen  to  salvation, 
through  sANCTiFicATioN  of  the  Spirit  (2Thess.  ii.  1.3.),  and 
through  SANCTIFICATION  (if  the  Spirit  ujito  obedience.  (1  Pet.i. 
2.) — fVe  are  sanctified,  through  the  offering  of  the  body  (f 
Jesus  Christ.  (Heb.  x.  10  } — God  hath  not  called  us  to  unclean- 
ness,  but  unto  holiness,  who  hath  also  given  unto  us  his  holy 
SPIRIT.  (1  Thess.  iv.  7,  8.) — The  spirit  of  god  dwelleth  in 
us  (Rom.  viii.  9.),  and  our  body  is  the  temple  of  the  holy 
ghost  (1  Cor.  vi.  10.),  and  we  are  an  habitation  of  God 
through  the  spirit.  (Eph.  ii.  22.) — We  are  renewed  by  the 
HOLY  GHOST  (Tit.  ill.  5.) — and  quickened  by  the  spirit  (.John 
vi.  G3.) — and  strengthened  with  might  by  the  spirit  in  the 
inner  man.  (Eph.  iii.  1(5.) — And  it  is  through  the  spirit  thcd 
tve  ynortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  (Rom.  viii.  13.) — by  which 
deeds  ive  grieve  and  quench  the  spirit.  (Eph.  iv.  30.  1 
Thess.  V.  19.) 

He  who  assists  us  by  his  spiRiTupon  earth  (Luke  xi.  13.), 
to  enable  us  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  thereby  to  continue  in 
his  favour,  is  our  constant  mediator,  intercessor,  and  ad- 
vocate with  God  in  heaven,  to  present  our  prayers  for  the 
supply  of  our  wants,  and  to  obtain  a  compassionate  regard  to 
our  failings  and  infirmities.  He  is  the  mediator  of  the  New 
Covenant.  (Heb.  xii.  24.) — There  is  one  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  even  the  man  Jesus  Christ.  (1  Tim.  ii.  5.) — He 
makes  intercession  for  us  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  (Rom. 
viii.  34.) — He  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.  (Heb. 
ix.  24.) — No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  him.  (John 
xiv,  6.) — He  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  who  come  tinto 
God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
them,  (Heb.  vii.  25.) — If  any  man  sin  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  (1  John  ii.  1.) — 
He  is  touched  luith  /Ae/ee//H^o/owr  infirmities,  and  thereiore 
let  us  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  find 
grace  and  mercy  to  help  in  time  of  need  (Heb.  iv.  15,  IG.) — 
and  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  and  full  assurance  of 
faith.  (Heb.  x.  22.) — In  him  ive  have  boldness,  and  access 
with  confidence.   (Eph.  iii.  12.) 

6.  In  favour  of  the  imisiortality  of  the  soul,  a  point  so 
important,  but  which  to  the  wisest  of  the  Gentiles  seemed  so 
doubtful,  the  New  Testament  speaks  in  the  most  decisive 
language,  and  holds  out  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind 
rewards  and  punishments  suited  to  their  nature,  and  which  it 
is  worthy  of  God  to  dispense.  In  the  Gospel  we  see  the  dead 
both  small  and  great  restored  to  life,  and  appearing  before  the 
tribunal  of  God,  to  receive  a  sentence  "  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body."  The  glories  of  heaven  which  are  reserved 
"  for  them  that  love  him,"  and  the  everlasting  miseries  which 
will  be  the  terrible  portion  of  all  the  wilfully  impenitent 
workers  oJT  iniquitj',  are  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures  ;  which 
alone  set  forth  the  true  reason  of  our  being  in  this  world,  viz. 
not  for  enjoyment,  but  for  trial ;  not  to  gain  temporal  plea- 
sures or  possessions,  but  that  our  souls  may  be  disciplined 
and  prepared  for  immortal  honour  and  glory.  While  the  di- 
vine displeasure  is  declared  against  all  ungodliness  and  un- 

»  Article  xi.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anslican  Church. 


Tighteonsness  of  men,  and  the  most  awful  warnings  are  de- 
nounced against  sinners,  the  means  by  which  they  may 
oi)tain  mercy  are  clearly  displayed  and  offered  to  tliem.^  And 
as  it  is  Jesus  (Jbrist  who  enables  us  to  do  the  will  of  God 
and  to  preserve  his  favour  in  this  life  (for  without  him  we  can 
do  nothing),  so  it  is  tiirougb  him  alone  that  we  are  made  par- 
of  that  eternal  lif( 
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and  immortality,  which  he  has 
The  Fattier  sent  the  Son  to  be  the 


the  (losj)el. 
Saviour  (f  the  world  (1  John  iv.  14.) — to  seekand  to  sAVtithat 
which  was  lost  (Luke  xix.  10.) — that  ive  might  live  through 
him  (1  John  iv.  9.) — that  the  world  through  him  might  he 
saved  (John  iii.  17.) — that  tielieving,  we  might  have  life 
through  his  name  (John  xx.  31.) — that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him.  should  not  jierish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  (John  iii. 
10.) — Through  him  we  are  saved  from  wrath. — He  hath  de- 
i,ivi;iu:n  us  from  the  wrath  to  come.  (1  Thess.  i.  10.  Rom.  v. 
!).) — Eternal  life  is  the  gift  (f  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  (Rom.  vi.  23.) — God  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and 
this  LIFE  is  in  his  Son  (1  John  v.  11.) — who  is  the  captain  of 
our  .'■alvation  (Heb.  ii.  10.) — the  uutlu/r  <f  eternal  salva- 
tion to  all  them  that  oljey  him  (Heb.  v.  9.)  : — Neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  m,en  whereby  we  must  be  saved.'  (Acts 
iv.  12.) 

Such  is  the  system  of  doctrine  promulgated  in  the  New 
Testament  by  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  whence  did 
they  derive  their  knowledge?  They  have  given  us  a  full 
view  of  human  nature  ;  and  have  exposed  in  the  clearest  light 
the  depravity,  guilt,  and  misery  of  man.  They  have,  at  the 
same  time,  pointed  out  a  method  of  deliverance  from  all  these 
evils.  Their  system  is  wonderfully  ingenious:  it  is  origi- 
nal :  it  is  adapted  to  the  condition  of  human  nature :  it  is  a 
remedy  perfect  and  complete.  They  say  that  tliey  had  all 
their  knowledge  of  religion  from  Jesus  Christ.  But  whence 
did  Jesus  Christ  derive  it  ]  Those  who  deny  his  divine  mis- 
sion will  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  his  knowledge.  There 
is  something  in  his  scheme  unspeakably  superior  to  every 
other.  It  takes  in  the  rights  of  Gx)d,  as  well  as  the  necessi- 
ties of  man;  and  renders  God  glorious  in  all  his  perfections, 
as  well  as  man  completely  happy.  Who  besides,  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  ever  conceived  so  vast  an  idea?  But  Jesus 
had  no  literary  education.  Perhaps  the  Old  Testament  was 
the  only  book  he  ever  read.  He  never  associated  with  the 
philosophers :  his  companions  were  not  the  chief  priests,  and 
elders,  and  scribes.  Let  the  deist  sit  down  and  assign  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Christian  is  free  from  difficulty;  for  he  reads  in  the  sa- 
cred page,  and  he  believes  that  "  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only 
begotten  Son,  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  hath 
declared  him  unto  us."  (John  i.  18.)' 

Finally,  all  the  doctrines  to  wliich  the  Gospel  requires  our 
assent  are  agreeable  to  unprejudiced  reason ;  every  one  of 
them  has  a  natural  tendency  and  direct  influence  to  reform 
the  manners  of  men ;  and  all  together  make  up  the  most  ra- 
tional and  consistent  belief  in  the  world.  To  instance  only  a 
few  particulars : — What  can  be  a  more  excellent  foundation 
of  religion,  than  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  only  true  God  ?  What  so  certain  a  pre- 
servative against  idolatry,  as  the  doctrine,  that  all  things 
were  made  hy  him  1  What  can  be  so  sure  a  ground  of  piety, 
as  the  •Christian  doctrine  of  providence  1  What  a  greater  en- 
couragement to  holiness,  tnan  that  God  has  made  a  revela- 
tion of  his  will  to  instruct  men  in  that  practice  1  What  doc- 
trine is  so  admirably  suited  to  all  the  ends  of  religion,  as  that 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God?  Which  way  could 
men  have  been  so  sensible  of  God*s  love,  and  have  been  in- 
structed in  divine  truth  so  well,  as  by  sending  his  only  Son? 
How  could  the  honour  of  the  Divine  laws  be  vindicated, 
and  such  an  assurance  of  pardon  been  given  to  men,  as  by 
tills  method  of  the  Son  of  God  giving  himself  a  sacrifice  for 
sin  ?  What  could  be  a  more  glorious  manifestation  of  the 
mercy  of  God ;  what  more  effisctual  to  deter  men  from  sin ; 
and  to  exhibit  to  them  its  heinous  nature,  and  God's  hatred 
against  it,  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  obeying  his 
laws,  than  this  expedient  of  saving  sinners  by  the  sacrifice 
of  his  Son?  How  could  men  be  better  encouraged  to  a  reli- 
gious life,  than  by  having  such  a  Mediator  to  obtain  pardon 
for  their  frailties,  and  by  being  assured  of  the  assistance  of 

»  Compare  John  v.  2?,  29.  1  Cor.  tv.  12-20.  2 Cor.  v.  10.  Malt,  xxv  31— 
31.  41.  16.  Rov.  x.t.  11—13.  Mark  ix.  4-3,  44.  Rev.  xiv.  10,  U.  xxii.  11  John 
xiv.  2.  3.    2  Cor.  v.  1.  1  Pet.  i.  4.  Rev.  xxi.  4.  xxii.  3—6.  1  John  iii.  2. 

'  Bp.  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  Lett.  2.  (in  Bp.  Randolph's  Enchiridion, 
vol.  iv.  ])p.  160 — 166.  first  edition.) 

♦  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  ^. 
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the  Holy  Spiiit,  to  enable  them  to  conquer  their  corrupt  af- 
fections "?  In  fine,  what  more  powerful  motive  to  persuade 
men  to  live  virtuousl}'',  than  the  certainty  of  a  future  judjT- 
ment]  Vain  men  may  value  themselves  upon  their  specula- 
tive Icnowledge,  rioht  opinions,  and  true  belief;  but  no  be- 
lief WILL  BE  OF  ADVANTAGE  TO  THEM,  WHICH  IS  SEPARATE 
FROM  THE  PRACTICE  OF  HOLINESS. 

Lastly,  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  make  up  an 
infinitely  more  ccmsisfent  and  rational  scheme  of  belief,  than 
the  wisest  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ever  did,  or  the  most 
cunning  of  modern  unbelievers  can,  invent.  The  philoso- 
phers were  never  able  to  make  out  a  coherent  scheme  of 
things,  and  the  modern  deists  cannot  frame  to  themselves 
any  consistent  and  fixed  jmnciple,  as  we  have  already  seen.' 
I'lrere  have,  indeed,  been  disputes  among  Cliristians,  but 
they  have  not  been  like  those  among  the  philosophers,  con- 
cerning the  supreme  good  of  man,  but  only  explications  of 
particular  doctrines,  which  do  not  affect  religion  itself,  and 
ought  not  to  hinder  the  good  effect  which  the  fundamental 
doctrines  ought  to  have  upon  the  lives  of  men. 

Ill,  Admirably  as  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament 
are  adapted  to  the  actual  condition  and  wants  of  mankind, 
the  MORAL  PRECEPTS  whicli  it  enjoins  are  not  less  calculated 
to  promote  their  happiness  and  well-being,  both  collectively 
and  individually.  The  view  of  human  duty,  exhibited  by 
heathen  moralists,  was  not  only  radically  defective  and  ma- 
terially erroneous ;  but  the  manner  of  its  exhibition  was  little 
calculated  to  impress  the  mind,  affect  tiie  heart,  or  influence 
the  conduct.  Abstruse  reasonings  upon  the  fitness  of  things — 
general  declarations  concerning  the  beauty  of  virtue — cold 
and  inanimate  precepts  of  conduct,  if  not  contradicted,  yet 
imperfectly  exemplified  in  their  own  behaviour^ — might  in 
some  degree  exercise  their  pupils'  faculties  of  reasoning  and 
memory,  and  render  them  suotle  disputants,  and  pompous 
declaimers ;  but  they  had  little  tendency  to  enlighten  their 
minds  in  the  knowledge  of  moral  truth,  and  to  imbue  their 
hearts  with  the  love  of  moral  excellence.  It  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  the 
New  Testament.  While  the  system  of  moral  truth,  which 
they  evolve,  is  incomparably  more  pure  than  that  of  the  hea- 
then moralist,  it  is  not,  like  his,  couched  in  cold  generalities 
or  in  abstract  uninteresting  language.  It  is  pure  and  rational, 
alike  remote  from  the  overstrained  precepts  of  superstition 
and  enthusiasm,  and  the  loose  compliant  maxims  of  worldly 
policy.  It  comes  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms.  It 
IS  deeply  impressive,  and  it  is  perfectly  intelligible.  It  is 
calculated  for  every  rank  and  order  of  society,  and  speaks 
with  equal  strictness  and  authority  to  the  rich  and  honoura- 
ble, to  the  poor  and  ignoble.  All  other  systems  of  morals 
prohibit  actions,  but  not  thoughts,  and  therefore  are  necessa- 
rily inelTectual.  But  the  moral  system  of  Christianity  per- 
vades every  thought  of  the  heart;  teaches  us  to  refer  all  our 
actions* to  the  will  of  our  Creator;  and  corrects  all  selfishness 
in  the  human  character,  by  teaching  us  to  have  in  view  the 
happiness  of  all  around  us,  and  enforcing  the  most  enlarged 
and  difiusive  benevolence. 

With  this  general  notice  of  Christian  morality  we  might 
conclude  the  present  section,  especially  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  one,  but,  since  that  vo- 
lume (as  well  as  the  Old  Testament)  is  arraigned  by  the 
opposers  of  revelation  in  the  present  day  as  the  most  immoral 
book  that  is  extant,  a  short  view  of  the  morality  of  the  Gos- 

Eel  dispensation,  and  of  the  manner  in  wliich  it  is  announced, 
ecomes  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  Christian  reader 
to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  Tlie  moral  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel  may  be  referred  to  the  duties  incumbent 
u])on  man  in  civil  and  social  life,  and  to  the  duties  which  he 
owes  to  himself. 

1 .  With  regard  to  the  duties  incjimbent  upon  man  towards 
HIS  fellow-creatures,  the  Gospel  requires  that  we  offer  not 
the  least  injury  or  wrong  to  others,  in  their  persons,  their 
properties,  or  their  reputations ;  that  we  render  unto  all  their 
just  dues;  that  we  he  not  one  to  another,  but  speak  every 
man  truth  unto  his  neighbour,  and  provide  things  honest  in 
the  sight  of  all  men.  All  fraud  and  falsehood  in  our  words 
and  dealings,  together  with  all  injustice  and  violence,  are 
most  expressly  forbidden.  (Rom.  xiii.  7,  8.  Eph.  iv.  25. 
2  Cor.  viii.  21.)  Not  only  are  we  to  abstain  from  injurious 
actions,  but  We  are  required  not  to  be  angry  at  our  brother 
without  a  cause ;  to  speak  evil  of  no  man,  and  neither  to 
raise  evil  reports  ourselves  against  our  neighbours,  nor 
spread  them  abroad  when  raised  by  others.  (Matt.  v.  21,  22. 

«  Sgc  pp.  16—25.  supra.  a  See  pp.  19,  20.  supra. 


Tit.  iii.  2.  with  Psal.  xv.  3.)  Further,  we  are  forbidden  to 
pass  rash  judgments  upon  others,  lest  we  ourselves  should 
be  judged  by  God;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  put  the  best 
constructions  upon  tlieir  words  which  the  case  will  bear. 
(Matt.  vii.  1,  2.  Kom.  xiv.  10.  1  Cor.  xii.  5.  7.  James  iv. 
11.)  And  Jesus  Christ  has  inculcated  it  in  the  strongest 
manner,  that  no  seeming  acts  of  piety  and  devotion,  or  dili- 
gence in  the  ritual  observances  of  religion,  will  compensate 
for  the  wrongs  or  injuries  done  to  our  neighbours,  nor  will 
they  be  accepted  by  God  without  making  reparation,  as  far 
as  IS  in  our  power,  for  those  injuries  and  wrongs.  (Matt.  v. 
23,  24.    xxiii.  23.) 

Nor  does  the  Gospel  enjoin  a  merely  negative  morality; 
it  enforces  upon  us,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  the  duty  of 
doing  good  to  all  men,  as  far  as  we  have  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity. Thus,  we  are  required  to  assist  them  in  their  neces- 
sities and  distresses,  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  afflic- 
tions and  sorrows,  as  well  as  to  rejoice  in  their  prosperity; 
to  be  ready  to  distribute  to  their  necessities  out  of  our  worldly 
substance ;  to  endeavour  to  convert  them  from  the  error  of 
their  way,  and  to  reprove  them,  when  guilty  of  faults,  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness ;  and,  finally,  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  The  more  efl^ctually 
to  show  the  great  importance  of  the  duties  of  charity  and 
mercy,  Jesus  Christ  assures  us  that  particular  notice  will  be  , 
taken  of  them  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  and  that  men 
shall  then  be  rewarded  or  condemned  according  to  their 
abounding  in,  or  their  neglecting  of,  the  practice  of  those 
duties.  (Gal.  vi.  10.  1  Tim.  vi.  18.  Heb.  xiii.  3.  16.  James 
V.  20.  Gal.  vi.  1.  Rom.  xii.  15.  Matt.  xxv.  31— 4G.) 

Further,  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  duty  required  of 
us  towards  mankind  relates  to  the  temper  and  conduct  we 
are  to  observe  towards  our  enemies,  and  those  who  have  in- 
jured us,  Jesus  Christ  has  given  us  in  this  respect  the  most 
admirable  precepts  and  directions.  If  we  have  suffered  inju- 
ries from  others,  he  enjoins  us  to  exercise  a  forgiving  temper 
towards  them,  and  not  to  give  way  to  the  bitterness  of  re- 
venge; and  requires  us  to  insert  it  in  our  petitions  to  God, 
that  he  would  forgive  us  our  sins,  as  we  forgive  others  the 
offences  cojrnmitted  against  us.  The  same  is  the  design  of 
some  of  his  excellent  parables.  And  in  this,  as  well  as  other 
instances,  the  apostles  taught  the  same  doctrine  with  their 
divine  Lord  and  Master,  that  we  should  recompense  to  no 
man  evil  for  evil,  and  instead  of  being  overcome  of  evil, 
should  overcome  evil  with  good.  (Rom.  xii.  17,  18,  19,  20, 
21.  1  Thess.  v.  15.  1  Pet.  iii.  9.)  To  these  precepts  we 
may  add,  that  Jesus  Christ  not  only  forbids  the  rendering 
of  evil  for  evil,  but  commands  us  to  render  good  for  evil. 
This  is  the  design  of  that  glorious  precept,  by  which  we  are 
commanded  to  love  our  enemies,  to  bless  them  that  curse  us, 
to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and  to  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  us  and  persecute  us.  Instead  of  cursing, 
we  must  pray  to  God  for  them,  not  indeed  that  they  may  go 
on  and  prosper  in  their  evil  courses,  but  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  a  right  temper  of  mind,  and  so  may  become  the 
objects  of  the  divine  favour;  and  if  they  be  reduced  to  dis- 
tress, we  must  be  ready  to  assist  and  serve  them  in  the  kind 
offices  of  humanity.  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if 
he  thirst,  give  him  drink."  (Matt.  v.  43,  44:  Rom.  xii.  20.) 
And  this  certainly  is  carrying  benevolence  to  the  noblest 
height.  And  though  there  have  been  high  pretenders  to  rea- 
son who  have  found  fault  with  it,  yet  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent among  the  ancient  philosophers  have  been  sensible  of 
the  beauty-  and  excellency  of  such  a  conduct,  but  they  wanted 
the  authority  necessary  to  make  it  a  law  obligatory  on  man- 
kind. But  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  it  is  more  strongly  en- 
forced, urged  with  more  powerful  motives  than  it  ever  was 
befwre,  and  is  hound  upon  us  by  a  most  express  divine  au- 
thori'ty.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  our  Lord  has  expressly 
condemned  that  spirit  which  carries  men  to  persecute  and 
do  hurt  to  others,  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God 
and  religion.  (Luke  ix.  54,  55,  56.) 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  manifest  and  uniform  design  and 
tendency  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  to  recommend  and  enforce 
universal  benevolence.  It  lays  the  foundations  of  the  du- 
ties wc  owe  to  mankind  in  love.  It  is  there  given  as  a  com- 
prehensive summary  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  mankind  : 
77(0!*  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  (Matt.  xxii.  39. 
Rom.  xiii.  8,  9.  Jam.  ii.  8.)  And  by  our  neighbour  we  are 
taught  to  understand,  not  merely  those  of  the  same  country, 
nation,  and  religion  with  ourselves,  but  all  of  the  human  race 
that  stand  in  need  of  our  kindness,  and  to  whom  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  good.     This  is  beautifully  exemplified 
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by  our  Saviour,  in  the  parable  of  the  ffood  Samaritan.  (Luke 
X.  33,  3 1,  3').)  To  which  may  he  added  that  other  remark- 
able j)recept,  fV/i<if soever  ye  would  iliat  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  i/e  even  so  to  them.  (Matt.  vii.  12.)  A  rule  wliich,  if 
rinfhtly  considered,  would  be  of  ^reat  use  in  refrulating  our 
conduct  towards  our  fellow-creatures. 

JJut  Ihouirli  we  are  recpiired  to  love  and  do  good  to  all 
men,  the  design  is  not,  as  mmo,  who  are  desirous  to  impeach 
the  (Jospcl  unTralily  woidd  insinuate,  tliat  we  should  have  the 
same  detjrce  of  alVection  f-r  all.  The  special  love  and  es- 
teem wliich  (rood  men  sliould  have  for  one  another,  and  tiie 
peculiar  ties  hy  wliich  they  are  united,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mon ties  of  humanity,  are  recommended  and  cnfurced  in  the 
stronjrest  and  most  enfra^Tinor  manner,  and  lay  the  properest 
foundatioTi  for  all  the  intimacies  of  sacred  friendship.  (John 
xiii.  31,  .35.  (Jal.  vi.  10.  Eph.  iv.  1— G.  Phil.  li.  1—5. 
I  Pet.  i.  i>-J.   l.lolm  iii.  IG.) 

2.  Besides  tiie  general  precepts  prescribinsf  the  duties  of 
justice  and  benevolence  towards  all  mankind,  there  are  also 
particular  injunctions  given  us,  with  respect  to  the  duties 

INClTillBENT  Ul'ON  US  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATIONS  AND  KEI.ATIONS 

WHICH  WE  SUSTAIN  IN  CIVIL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE;  aud  thcse  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  nations,  families,  and 
particular  persons. 

The  grand  design  of  the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  well 
observed,  is,  to  teach  religion,  "  What  relates  to  civil  in- 
stitutions, it  notices  only  so  far  as  moral  obligation  is  con- 
cerned.— Forms  of  government  it  leaves  to  the  wisdom  of 
men  to  regulate,  and  to  nations  to  frame :  but  what  the  spirit 
of  governments  should  be,  it  plainly  dictates ;  and  it  lays 
down  the  principles,  by  which  Doth  governors  and  Governed 
ought  to  regulate  their  conduct,  with  authority,  plainness, 
and  fidelity,  and  yet  with  a  delicacy  suited  to  the  age  in 
which  it  was  written,  and  to  the  jealousy  of  the  governments 
which  then  existed.'  Civil  government,  the  New  Testament 
says,  is  an  ordinance  of  God  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  will 
of  (lod  that  men  should  not  live  as  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
without  control ;  but  that  they  should  be  formed  into  socie- 
ties regulated  by  laws,  and  that  these  laws  should  be  exe- 
cuted by  magistrates  appointed  for  the  purpose.  What  kind 
of  government  and  what  kind  of  rules  are  intended,  the  sa- 
cred writers  thus  particularly  specify  : — Thei/  are  not  a  ter- 
ror to  q;()ad  works,  hut  to  evil.  Ih  that  ivhich  is  good,  and  thou 
shall  have  praise  of  the  same  :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to 
thee  fur  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid,  fir 
he  bcarcth  not  the  sword  in  vain  ,•  for  he  is  a  minister  of  God, 
an  avenger  to  execute  wrath,  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of 
evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.  Tliey  are 
God^s  ministers  attending  to  this  very  thing,^  that  is,  their 
talents  and  their  time  are  wholly  employed  in  this  great  and 
good  work.  Such  are  the  principles  of  government  laid  down 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  such  the  duties  wliich  it  pre- 
scribes to  the  rulers  and  magistrates  of  nations. 

"  But  Christianity  does  not  confine  its  injunctions  to  one 
part  of  the  community,  and  leave  the  rest  to  act  as  they 
please  :  it  addresses  itself  likewise  with  equal  energy  to  the 
people,  and  binds  on  their  consciences  the  obligations  of  sub- 
jection and  obedience.  Subjects  are  taught  to  be  submissive 
and  obedient  to  the  higher  powers  ,-  to  pray  for  them  ;  to  fear 
God  and  honour  the  king ;  togiveunio  Caesar  the  things  which 
are  Caesuras,-  to  render  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,-  custom 
to  whom  custom  ,-  fear  to  whom  fear ,-  honour  to  whom  ho- 
nour; and  to  do  all  this  not  merely  because  the  civil  laws 
require  it,  and  for  fear  of  punishment  from  men,  but  for  con- 
science' sake,  and  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God.  (Matt. 
xxii.  21.  Rom.  xiii.  1,  2.  5,  6,  7.  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2.  Tit.  iii.  1. 
1  Pet.  ii.  13 — 15.)  Are  not  these  injunctions  highly  reason- 
able, and  exactly  corresponding  with  the  natnre  and  state  of 
things  ■?  If  the  members  of  a  community  refuse  to  honour 
and  obey  the  divine  ordinance,  to  be  subject  to  government, 
to  give  nigh  respect  to  rulers,  or  to  pay  them  tribute, — and 
all  this,  not  fromfearof  punishment,  but  for  conscience'  sake, 
— it  will  be  allowed  by  every  rational  man,  that  they  resist 
an  ordinance  of  God,  an  ordinance  that  is  both  reasonable 
and  beneficial,  and  deservedly  receive  to  themselves  con- 
demnation."* 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  respecting 
civil  government ;  such  are  its  grand  moral  principles,  and 

»  Boih  Paul  and  Peter  wrote  during  the  reign  of  the  sanguinary  emperor 
Nero. 

»  Rom.  xiii.  1.  3,  4.    1  Pet.  ii.  14. 

'  Bo^ue  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  221 — 224. 
There  is  an  admirable  discourse  on  "  Christian  Obedience  to  Civil  Rulers" 
in  Mr.  Gisborne's  Sermons  principally  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
Christian  Morality,  pp.  237—^3. 
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such  its  specific  declarations  on  the  subject.  In  every  do- 
mestic relation  it  also  lays  down,  fairly  and  equitably,  the 
duties  on  both  sides,  viz.  of  servants  and  masters,  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  of  parents  and  children. 

"^rhus  servants  are  enjoined,  as  a  necessary  part  of  religion, 
to  obey  and  serve  their  masters,  with  all  proper  respect, 
fidelity,  and  diligence,  not  purloining,  not  answering  again, 
with  good-will  doing  service  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto 
men  ;  knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doeth, 
that  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free. 
These  things,  when  really  believed  and  duly  considered, 
will  have  a  much  stronger  influence  to  engage  them  to  a 
faithfid  and  cheerful  discharge  of  their  duty,  than  mere  cus- 
tom, or  the  laws  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  mas- 
ters are  reriuired  to  give  unto  their  servants  that  which  is  just 
and  equal,  forbearing  threatenings,  knowing  tliat  they  also 
have  a  master  in  heaven,  and  that  with  him  there  is  no  re- 
spect of  persons.  (Eph.  vi.  .5 — 9.  Col.  iii.  22 — 25.  iv.  1. 
iTim.  vi.  1,  2.  Tit.  ii.  2.  9,  10,  11.)  The  duties  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  are  also  admirably 
delineated  and  enforced.  (Eph.  v.  22—33.  Col.  iii.  18,  19. 
Tit.  ii.  4,  5.  1  Pet.  iii.  8.  Eph.  vi.  1—4.  Col.  iii.  20,  21. 
1  Tim.  V.  4 — 8.)  In  like  manner,  superiors  and  inferiors, 
the  elder  and  younger,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  are  directed  to 
a  proper  conduct  towards  one  another ;  and  niles  are  given 
which  tend  to  regulate  the  deportment  of  equals  among  them- 
selves, that  they  should  be  courteous,  in  honour  preferring 
one  another,  not  willingly  giving  offence  to  any,  and  endea- 
vourino-  as  far  as  possible  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men. 
(Rom.  xii.  10. 12.  18.  1  Cor.  x.32.  Phil.ii.  3.  1  Pet.  ii.  17. 
iii.  8.  V.  5.)  In  a  word,  all  the  various  offices  of  humanity, 
justice,  and  charity,  due  from  one  man  to  another,  are  fre- 
quently described  in  the  sacred  writings,  enforced  by  the 
most  powerful  motives,  and  by  the  authority  of  God  himself; 
which,  where  it  is  firmly  believed,  must  come  with  greater 
force  upon  the  conscience,  than  the  mere  institutions  of  hu- 
man legislators,  or  the  reasoniirgs  of  philosophers  and  mo- 
ralists. 

3.  Tlie  preceding  hints  may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
excellency  of  the  Scripture  precepts,  with  respect  to  the 
moral  duties  we  owe  to  mankind,  in  a  civil  and  social  state. 
With  respect  to  that  part  of  our  duty,  which  relates  more  im- 
mediately to  ourselves,  to  the  governing  of  our  affections, 
passions,  and  appetites,  and  to  the  due  regulation  and  im- 
provement of  our  temper,  the  Gospel  law  is  peculiarly  ex- 
cellent. While  it  prohibits  all  angry  passions,  as  above  re- 
marked, it  enforces  the  lovely  duties  of  meekness,  forbear- 
ance, and  long-suffering ;  and  recommends,  above  all,  the 
cultivation  of  that  friendly  temper  and  universal  benevo- 
lence, which  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  excellent  dispo- 
sitions of  the  human  heart.  (Eph.  iv.  26,  27.  31,  32.  Col.  iii. 
12 — 14.  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5.)  Wherever  the  Gospel  is  sin- 
cerely believed  and  embraced,  it  inspires  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence of  those  unnatural  lusts  and  impurities,  which  had 
made  so  monstrous  a  progress  in  various  parts  of  the  heathen 
world  at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world  ;  and 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  countenanced  by  the  precepts 
and  practice  of  the  most  distinguished  sages  of  anticjuity.'' 
Not  only  adultery,  fornication  (which  among  the  ancient 
heathens  was  reputed  to  be  a  very  slight  fault,  if  a  fault  at 
all),  polygamy,  and  divorces  upon  slight  occasions,  but  like- 
wise all  manner  of  uncleanness  and  lasciviousness,  and  the 
cherishing  and  indulfence  of  all  impure  inclinations,  are 
strictly  prohibited.  (1  Cor.  vi.  9, 10.  1  Tim.  i.  9,  10.  1  Thess. 
iv.  3,4,  5.  7.  1  Cor.  vi.  13—20.  Matt.  v.  27,  28.) 

Further,  we  are  frequently  warned  against  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  which  tend  to  debase  and  dishonour  our  nature. 
(Luke  xxi.  34.  Gal.  v.  19.  21.  Eph.  v.  6.  1  Pet.  ii.  11.) 
And  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  observation,  that,  while  the 
Gospel  enforces  chastity,  purity,  and  temperance,  by  the 
most  sacred  obligations,  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  su- 
perstitious extremes.  Neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  sub- 
stituted fervency  of  devotion  in  the  place  of  regular  morality, 
nor,  under  pretence  of  extraordinary  purity,  have  they  for- 
bidden and  condemned  marriage,  as  some  of  the  Essenes 
then  did,  and  as  others  by  a  false  refihement  have  since  done. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  declared,  that  marriage  is  honmrablein 
all.  (1  Cor.  vii.  9.  Heb.  xiii.  4.)  And  though  all  intempe- 
rance and  excess  are  expressly  forbidden,  and  we  are  required 
to  subdue  the  passions  and  appetites,  yet  we  are  allowed  the 
moderate  use  of  sensible  enjoyments  ;  and  it  is  declared,  that 
every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused  if  it  be 

*  Sec  pp.  19,  20.  supra. 
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received  with  thanksgiving ;  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of 
God  and  prayer.  (iTim.  iv.  3 — 5.) 

Another  instance  of  the  excellency  of  the  Gospel  precepts 
is,  that  paiticular  care  is  taken  to  guard  us  against  an  immo- 
derate passion  for  worldly  riches  ;  the  precariousness  of 
which  is  illustrated,  together  with  the  inconsistency  of  a  pre- 
dominant love  of  worldly  wealth  with  the  love  of  God  and 
with  real  piety  and  virtue.  The  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  riches  are  not  absolutely  prohibited ;  but  we  are  directed 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  and  to  regard  them  as  a  trust 
committed  to  us  by  God,  of  which  we  are  only  the  stewards, 
and  for  which  we  must  be  accountable.  We  are  instructed 
to  employ  them,  not  as  incentives  to  luxury,  but  as  op- 
portunities of  doing  good,  of  honouring  God,  and  being  use- 
ful to  mankind.  (^latt.  vi.  24.  Mark  x.  24.  Luke  xii.  15 — 
21.  1  Tim.  vi.  9,  10.  Luke  xvi.  9,  10.  iTim.vi.  17—19.) 

No  disposition  is  more  hateful  toman  than  pride,  which  is 
represented  as  odious  in  the  sight  of  God.  (James  iv.  6.) 
IMany  passages  in  the  Gospel  are  particularly  designed  to 
correct  and  subdue  it  in  all  its  various  branches  and  appear- 
ances, whether  it  signifies  an  inordinate  ambition  which  puts 
men  upon  contending  who  should  be  greatest,  or  an  eager 
thirst  after  the  applause  of  men  rather  than  the  favour  and 
approbation  of  God,  or  a  presumptuous  haughty  arrogance, 
and  a  high  conceit  of  ourselves  and  our  own  righteousness, 
and  a  contempt  of  others  ;  never  was  an  amiable  humility  re- 
commended and  enforced  in  such  an  engaging  manner  as  by 
Jesus  Christ,  who  also  gave  the  most  perfect  and  lovely  pat- 
tern of  it  in  his  own  example.  (Matt,  xxiii.  6 — 12.  Mark  ix.  33, 
34,  35.  Luke  xviii.  9—14.  John  v.  44.  Matt.  xi.  29.  John 
xiii.  12 — 17.  Phil.  ii.  3 — 7.  1  Pet.  y.  5.)  And  as  nothing 
tends  more  to  discompose  and  disturb  the  mind  than  anxious 
cares,  or  excessive  sorrows  and  desponding  fears,  the  Gos- 
pel provides  the  most  effectual  remedies  against  all  these : 
not  by  representing  worldly  evils  and  calamities  as  no  evils 
at  all,  or  prescribing  an  unfeeling  apathy,  and  suppressing 
the  natural  affections  and  passions,  but  hy  keeping  them 
within  proper  bounds.  Nowhere  are  there  such  powerful 
considerations  for  supporting  us  under  afflictions  and  adver- 
sities with  a  calm  resignation  and  a  lively  hope.  We  are 
taught  to  regard  them  as  sent  by  God  for  the  wisest  and  best 
purposes,  and  are  assured  that  he  will  graciously  support  us 
under  them,  and  overrule  them  to  our  greater  benefit,  and 
that,  if  duly  improved,  they  shall  issue  in  a  complete,  ever- 
lasting felicity.  (Matt.  v.  4.  Rom.  v.  4,5.  viii.  18.  28.  2  Cor. 
iv.  17.  Heb.  xii.  5 — 12.)  Nothing  can  possibly  be  better 
fitted  to  deliver  us  from  anxious  distracting  cares  and  solici- 
tudes, and  a  distrustful  thoughtfulness  for  to-morrow,  than 
the  excellent  precepts  and  directions  given  us  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  (Matt.  vi.  25 — 34.  Luke  xii.  22 — 31.  Phil.  iv. 
6.  11, 12.  1  Tim.  vi.  6.8.  Heb.  xiii.  5.  1  Pet.  v.  7.)  But 
though  we  are  directed  to  cast  our  cares  upon  God  in  a  cheer- 
ful and  steady  dependence  upon  his  wise  and  good  provi- 
dence, yet  we  are  cautioned  not  to  neglect  the  use  of  proper 
means  and  endeavours  on  our  parts.  It  is  urged  as  our  duty, 
not  to  be  slothful  in  business,  to  exercise  ourselves  with  dili- 
gence in  the  work  of  our  several  callings  and  employments, 
that  we  may  have  lack  of  nothing,  and  may  have  to  give  to  him 
that  needeth.  Those  who  lean  idle  lives  are  represented  as 
walking  disorderly,  and  it  is  declared,  that  if  any  man  will 
not  worn,  neither  should  he  eat.  (Rom.  xii.  11.  Eph.  iv.  28. 
1  Thess.  iv.  11,  12.  2  Thess.  iii.  10, 11,  12.)  To  this  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  precepts  and  instructions  of  Christ  are  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  inspire  us  with  a  truly  divine  fortitude,  and 
to  raise  us  above  the  slavish  fear  of  men  (who  can  only  kill 
the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do),  or 
of  any  worldly  evils  and  sufferings.  And  yet  he  is  far  from 
encouraging  a  forward  enthusiastic  rashness  :  he  directs  his 
disciples  not  needlessly  to  expose  themselves  to  dangers,  but 
to  take  all  proper  precautions  for  avoiding  the  rage  and  ma- 
lice of  their  persecutors  (Matt.  vii.  6.  x.  16.  23.)  ;  but  when 
this  could  not  be  done  without  betraying  the  cause  of  God, 
of  truth,  and  righteousness,  they  were  to  exert  a  noble  forti- 
tude, and  to  endure  the  greatest  sufferings  with  constancy, 
and  even  with  joy,  being  assured  of  divine  supports,  and 
that  great  should  be  their  reward  in  heaven.  (Matt.  v.  10,  11, 
12.  Luke  xii.  4,  5.  1  Pet.  iii.  14.  iv.  12,  13.) 

As  knowledge  is  one  of  the  noblest  improvements  of  the 
mind,  and  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  a  life  of  piety  and 
virtue,  it  is  frequently  urged  upon  us  as  our  duty  to  en- 
deavour to  get  our  minds  furnished  with  divine  and  useful 
knowledge.  And  the  knowledge  there  required  is  not  merely 
of  the  speculative  notional  kind,  or  science  falsely  so  called. 


but  such  a  knowledge  of  those  things  which  are  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  our  happiness,  as  may  help  us  to  make 
a  progress  in  all  holiness  and  goodness  :  we  must  endeavour 
to  grow  in  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding,  so  as  to  dis- 
cern the  thino-s  which  are  excellent,  and  to  prove  what  is 
the  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  oi  God.  (John 
xvii.  3.  Phil.  i.  9,  10.  Rom.  xii.  2.  Eph.  v.  17.  Col.  i.  9, 
10.  1  Thess.  V.  21.  Tit.  i.  1.)  Finally,  it  is  required 
of  us,  that  we  make  it  our  continued  endeavour  to  grow 
in  grace,  and  in  every  divine  virtue ;  for  which  purpose 
we  must  live  and  walk  by  faith,  which  is  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  fw,  and  the  evidence  of  things  7iot  seen.  And 
as  a  future  life  and  immortality  are  now  brought  into  the 
most  clear  and  open  light,  we  are  required  to  carry  our 
desires  and  views  beyond  this  transitory  world  and  all  its 
enjoyments,  and  to  seek  the  things  which  are  above,  and 
place  our  choicest  affections  there.  (2  Cor.  v.  7.  Col.  iii. 
1,  2.  Heb.  xiii.  14.)  Accordingly,  the  Christian  life  is 
represented  under  the  noble  image  of  a  conversation  with 
heaven,  and  communion  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ :  it  i«  a  continual  aspirin^  towards  the  per- 
fection of  Our  nature  in  a  conformity  to  tlie  divine  goodness 
and  purity,  and  an  endeavour  to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth, 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  (Phil.  iii.  20.  1  John  i.  3.  Phil, 
iii.  12,  13,  14.)  To  all  which  may  be  added  that  it  is  the 
distinguishing  character  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  that  while 
it  directs  us  to  aspire  to  the  highest  degree  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, it  teaches  us  to  maintain  a  constant  sense  of  our 
own  weakness  and  defects,  and  of  our  insufficiency  in  our- 
selves. Li  the  Gospel,  all  boasting  and  confidence  in  our 
own  righteousness  and  merits  is  excluded ;  and  we  are  in- 
structed to  place  our  whole  dependence  upon  the  grace  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  giving  him  the  glory  of  every 
good  thing  that  is  in  us,  or  whicn  we  are  enabled  to  perform.' 

4.  In  reviewing  the  leading  features  of  Christian  morality, 
the  holiness  of  its  precepts  is  a  circumstance  that  demands 
especial  consideration,  and  is  a  proof  that  the  religion  which 
inculcates  it  came  from  God.  All  its  precepts  aim  directly 
at  the  heart.  It  never  goes  about  to  form  the  exterior  of 
man.  To  merely  external  duties  it  is  a  stranger.  It  forms 
the  lives  of  nten  no  otherwise  than  by  forming  their  disposi- 
tions. It  never  addresses  itself  to  their  vanity,  selfishness, 
or  any  other  corrupt  propensity.  On  the  contrary,  it  declares 
open  war  and  irreconcileable  enmity  against  every  evil  dis- 
position in  the  human  heart.  It  tolerates  none.  Of  the 
most  odious  sins,  such  as  disobedience  to  parents,  dis- 
honesty, injustice,  and  murder,  it  speaks  with  abhorrence. 
It  says  that  they  ought  not  even  to  be  named  among  Chris- 
tians. But  this  is  not  all.  It  descends  into  the  heart :  it 
puts  forth  its  hand  and  plucks  out  every  root  of  bitterness, 
which,  springing  up,  would  pollute  the  soul  and  defile  the 
life.  Many  principles  which  the  world  approves,  and  on 
many  occasions  considers  to  be  harmless, — as  ambition,  the 
eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  fondness  for  pleasure,  pride,  envy, 
revenge,  contempt  of  others,  and  a  disposition  to  filthy  jest- 
ing,— the  Gospel  condemns  in  every  form  and  degree.  It 
forbids  the  indulgence  of  them  even  in  thought :  it  prohibits 
the  adultery  of  the  eye,  and  the  inurder  of  the  heart ;  and 
commands  the  desire  to  be  strangled  in  its  birth.  Neither 
the  hands,  the  tongue,  the  head,  nor  the  heart,  must  be 
guilty  of  one  iniquity.  However  the  world  may  applaud 
the  heroic  ambition  of  one,  the  love  of  glory  in  another, 
the  successful  pursuits  of  affluence  in  a  third,  the  high- 
minded  pride,  the  glowing  patriotism  which  would  compel 
all  the  neighbouring  nations  to  bow  the  neck,  the  steady 
pursuit  of  revenge  for  injuries  received,  and  a  sovereign 
contempt  of  the  rude  and  ignoble  vulgar, — Christianity  con- 
demns them  all,  and  enjoins  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to  crucify 
them  vithout  delay.  Not  one  is  to  be  spared,  though  dear 
as  a  right  eye  for  use  or  pleasure,  or  even  necessary  as  a 
right  hand  for  defence  or  labour.  The  Gospel  does  not  press 
men  to  consider  what  their  fellow  men  may  think  of  tnern, 
or  how  it  will  affect  their  temporal  interest ;  but  what  i^ 
right,  and  what  is  necessary  to  their  well  being.  "If  you 
comply  with  its  precepts  you  must  be,  and  not  merely  Ktem 
to  be.  It  is  the  heart  that  is  required ;  and  all  the  different 
prescribed  forms  of  worship  and  obedience  are  but  so  many 
varied  expressions  or  modifications  of  it."^ 

Now,  is  any  thing  like  this  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  opposers  of  revelation  1     No.     Their  morality,  we 

»  Leland's  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  IW— 219. 
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have  seen,  has  no  standard  ;  and  their  code  of  morals  is,  in 
fact,  sul)Vorsive  of  all  niorality.'  'I'hcir  deity  sernis  to  take, 
no  cooiiizance  of  the  heart.  Aceording  to  them,  "  there  is  no 
merit  or  crime  in  the  intention."  Their  morality  only  orfcs 
to  form  the  exterior  of  the  man.  It  allows  the  utmost  sco]}e 
for  wicked  desires,  provided  they  h(>  not  carried  into  execu- 
tion to  the  injury  of  society  ;  ancf  according^  to  tlieir  code  (as 
recently  pronnilfrated),  the  assassination  of  a  ])erson,  who 
for  some  political  reason  may  hecome  obnoxii/us,  is  a 
laudable  act:  the  prohibition  of  the  unlawful  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  is  a  perversion  of  the  "plainest  dictates 
of  nature ;"  and  decayeo  old  ape  is  not  worth  tlie  pains  and 
expense  bestowed  iu  supi)orliii<r  it  !! 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  tnal  the  (iospel  inculcates  the  purest 
worship  of  (iod  and  filial  reliance  upon  his  mercy  and  jrood- 
ness  :  tut,  amid  all  the  discordant  theories  of  morals  whicli 
have  been  contrived  by  modern  opposers  of  nn-elation,  they 
are  imanimous  in  excluding  the  Divine  Ueing  from  their 
systems  of  ethics ;  thus  evincing  that  they  are  deists  in 
theory,  pagans  in  inclination,  and  atheists  in  practice. 

"The  words  of  Scripture  are  spirit  and  life.  They  are 
the  language  of  love.  Every  exhortation  of  ("hrist  and  his 
apostles  is  impregnated  with  this  spirit.  Let  the  reader  turn 
to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  for  an 
example,  and  read  it  carefully  ;  let  him  find,  if  he  can,  any 
thing  in  the  purest  part  of  the  writings  of  deists,  that  is 
wortny  of  being  compared  with  it.  No :  virtue  itself  is  no 
longer  virtue  in  their  hands.  It  loses  its  charms,  when  they 
alTect  to  embrace  it.  Their  touch  is  that  of  the  cold  hand 
of  death.  The  most  lovely  object  is  deprived  by  it  of  life 
and  beauty,  and  reduced  to  a  shrivelled  mass  of  inactive 
formality.'^'2 

5.  Tiie  last  circumstance  to  be  considered  in  reviewing 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel  is,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
delivered  to  us.  While  the  ancient  sages  confined  their 
prece])ts  to  their  respective  pupils,  they  disregarded  the 
multitude,  for  whose  moral  instruction  no  provision  was 
made ;  and  however  excellent  many  of  their  precepts  were, 
still  they  were  destitute  of  sufficient  weight  and  authority 
to  enforce  their  instructions,  and  not  unfrequently  their  con- 
duct was  directly  opposed  to  their  precepts.  But  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel  are  perfectly  natural,  and  eminently 
adapted  to  the  state  of  every  class  of  society,  and  calculated 
to  promote  the  real  happiness  of  all  men.  Simplicity  and 
plainness  are  the  characteristics  of  all  Christ's  discourses ; 
and  appear  not  only  in  the  language  he  employed,  but  also 
in  the  allusions  and  illustrations  by  which  he  enforced  or 
recommended  his  doctrines  or  moral  precepts. 

Of  the  simplicity  and  plainness  oi  language,  which  per- 
vades the  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  of  clear  and 
definite  instruction  in  moral  duty,  we  have  a  complete 
model  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount.  In  that  discourse  no 
article  is  introduced  which  he  leaves  either  doubtful  or 
ambinruous.  Not  only  does  he  distinctly  expound  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  ancient  law,  but  he  also  places,  in  opposition 
to  the  things  prohibited,  a  variety  of  duties  which  neither 
the  terms  of  the  law  nor  the  explanations  of  the  Jews  had 
ever  expressly  recognised.  He  applies  the  law  of  duty  to 
the  secret  thoughts  and  dispositions  of  the  heart,  as  m.uch 
as  to  the  control  or  regulation  of  external  conduct ;  and 
opposes  the  genuine  spirit  of  pure  and  practical  morality  to 
all  the  loose  and  pernicious  tenets,  by  which  false  or  in- 
competent instructors  perverted  the  people,  teaching  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.  The  same  plainness 
of  language  characterizes  all  the  other  discourses  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  well  as  the  practical  parts  of  the  apostolic  writings. 

The  simplicity  and  plainness  of  Christ's  manner  are 
likewise  conspicuous  in  the  nature  of  his  allusions  and  in- 
structions ;  all  of  which  were  derived  from  objects  familiar 
to  the  apprehension  of  mankind  at  large.  This  is  obvious 
to  every  reader  of  his  discourses.  7'//e  city  set  on  a  hill, — 
the  salt  of  the  earth, — the  candle  which  is  not  to  be  set  under  a 
bushel,  but  upon  a  candlestick, — the  vine  and  the  branches, — the 
shepherd  and  the  sheep, — are  instances  which  cannot  be  for- 
gotten. These  and  similar  examples  are  the  happiest  of  all 
allusiorvs,  and  the  best  of  all  illustrations.  They  are  natural 
but  forcible ;  every  where  offering  themselves,  and  every  where 
beautiful;  familiar,  but  possessed  of  sufficient  dignity  ;  and 
always  attended  with  this  high  recommendation,  that  they 
are  easily  understood  by  men  in  every  situation  of  life. 

The  same  plainness  and  simplicity  of  manner  are  also 
evinced  in  the  parables  delivered  by  Christ.     Instruction 

'  See  p.  25.  supra. 

»  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  42. 


appears  to  have  been  communicated  in  allegorical  discourses 
generally  resembling  these,  from  the  earliest  ages;'  but  no 
instructor  ever  framed  them  so  happily  as  Christ.  The 
subjects,  to  which  he  alludes,  are  chosen  with  supreme 
felicity;  and  the  allusions  are  conducted  with  the  utmost 
skill  and  success.  The  allegorical  part  of  the  story  is  always 
just  and  impressive,  commonly  beautiful,  not  unfrequently 
sui)lime,  and  in  several  instances  eminently  pathetic.  'I'lie 
meaning,  which  it  is  intended  to  convey,  is  at  the  same  time 
definite,  clear,  and  obvicus.  'i'he  parable,  instead  of  shading 
the  thought,  illumines  it;  and  instead  of  leaving  the  reader 
ill  doubt,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  in- 
quiries. When  we  consider  the  perplexed  and  enigmatical 
manner  in  which  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  teachers,  at  that 
time,  conveyed  many  of  tht  ir  important  instructions,  we 
shall  on  the  one  hand  see  this  characteristic  of  our  Saviour's 
discourses  in  a  stronger  light;  and  on  tlie  other  shall  be  led 
to  ailmire  the  wisdom  with  which,  in  this  respect,  he  taught 
mankind.'' 

While  pride  and  vanity  were  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  teachers,  ('hrist  exhibited  in  his 
manner  of  teaching  the  most  perfect  modesty  and  delicacy, 
blended  with  the  utmost  boldness  and  integrity.  While  he 
exposed  the  corruptif.'n  of  doctrine,  and  hypocrisy  in  practice, 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  with  such  clearness  of  evi- 
dence and  such  pungency  of  reproof,  that  they  themselves 
often  shrunk  from  the  detection,  and  tremhlea  for  the  very 
existence  of  their  principles  and  their  power,  not  a  word, 
not  a  sentiment,  fell  from  his  lips  which  either  could  or  can 
give  pain  to  a  mind  of  the  most  finished  refinement  and 
virtue ;  not  a  word,  not  a  sentiment,  has  been  uttered  that  can 
awaken  one  improper  thought,  or  allure  in  the  least  degree 
to  any  improper  action. 

The  weight  of  his  precepts,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  inculcated,  imparted  to  Christ's  teaching  a  degree 
of  authority  peculiar  to  himself,  and  extorted  from  his  ad- 
versaries the  confession, — Atver  man  .'pake  l,ke  this  man. 
(John  vii.  4(3.^)  At  the  same  time,  he  uniformly  displayed 
towards  his  oisciples  the  utmost  kindness,  gentleness,  and 
patience;  bearing  with  their  weaknesses  and  infinnities, 
often  reiterating  uie  same  instructions,  removing  their  pre- 
judices, and  giving  full  force  and  effect  to  all  las  doctrines 
and  precepts. 

The  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  indeed,  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel.  To  the  character  of 
almost  every  other  teacher  of  morals  some  stain  or  defect 
attaches;  but  he  is  charged  with  no  vice  either  by  friends  or 
enemies.^  "  In  Christ"  (we  quote  the  acknowledgment  of 
an  avowed  unbeliever)  "we  have  an  example  of  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  spirit,  of  a  becoming  modesty  and  sobriety,  just, 
honest,  upright;  and  sincere;  and  above  all,  of  a  most  gra- 
cious and  benevolent  temper  and  behaviour.  One,  who  did 
no  wrong,  no  injury  to  any  man,  in  whose  mouth  was  no 
guile  ;  who  went  about  doing  good  not  only  by  his  ministrj', 
but  also  in  curing  all  manner  of  diseases  among  the  people. 
His  life  was  a  beautiful  picture  of  human  nature  in  its  native 
purity  and  simplicity ;  and  showed  at  once  what  excellent 

=>  The  nature  and  interpretadon  of  parables  are  discussed  infra,  vol.  i. 
part  ii.  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  sect.  vi. 

«  Dwighl's  System  of  Theoloirv,  vol.  ii.  p.  280.  The  three  discotirses  In 
that  volume  on  the  character  of  i.'hrisl  as  a  prophet  are  particularly  valua- 
ble for  their  originality  of  thought  and  the  interesting  manner  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated.  Many  beautilul  observalions  on  the  characterand  man- 
ner of  Christ  as  a  teacher  occur  in  Bp.  Law's  Considerations  onihe  Theory 
of  Religion,  pp.  339— 3t>4.  8\o.  London,  ISiO;  and  also  in  Mr.  .''inippon's 
Internal  and  Presumptive  Evidences,  pp.  332—524.  See  alto  Bp.  New- 
ton's Dissertation  on  the  Eloquence  of  Je.-us  Christ  (Works,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
S6— 104.) ;  Archbishop  Newcome's  Observalions  on  ourl-ord's  Conduct  as 
a  Divine  Instructor,  and  on  the  Excellence  of  his  Moral  Character,  4lo. 
or  8vo.  ;  and  especially  Bp.  Sumner's  work,  entitled  "  The  Ministerial 
Cliaracter  of  Christ  practically  considered."  Svo.     I-ondon,  1S24. 

»  Nothing  can  be  more  honourable  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  than 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Judas  Iscariot,  which  furnish  us  with  a  strong 
argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. —IIow  came  il  to  pass,  that  he  first  be- 
trayed his  Master,  and  then  was  so  stung  with  remorse,  as  to  put  an  end  lo 
his  own  life  by  hanging  himself  I  How  came  he  thus  to  own  himself  guilty 
of  the  vilest  sin,  if  he  knew  that  he  had  done  an  act  of  justice  lo  the  world, 
by  freeing  it  from  an  impostor?  For,  if  Je.-sus  was  not  really  what  he 
professed  to  be,  he  deserved  all  and  much  more  than  Judas  was  the  means 
of  bringing  upon  him.  Now,  if  there  had  been  any  base  plot,  any  bad 
design,  or  any  kind  of  imposture  in  the  case,  it  musi  have  been  known  to 
Judas,  who  had  lived  so  long  with  Christ,  and  had  even  been  intrusted 
with  the  bag  (which  shows  that  he  was  not  treated  with  any  reserve), 
and  who  was  ac(|uainted  with  our  Saviour's  most  private  life ;  and  if  he 
had  known  of  any  blemish  in  his  character  or  conduct,  he  ouglit  to  have 
toUi  it  and  would  have  told  it: — duty  to  God,  to  his  own  character,  and  to 
the  worlil,  obliged  him  to  it ;  but  his  silence  in  this  respect  bears  the 
most  decisive  testimony  to  Christ's  innocence;  Judas's  death  and  perdition 
prove  Christ's  divine  authority.  See  Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes  ol  Theology, 
pp.  370 — 379.  and  also  the  Rev.  John  Sonar's  Observations  on  the  Character 
and  Conduct  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Svo.  Edinburgh,  1750,  or  12mo.  1S23,  for  a 
clear  and  masterly  view  of  the  testimony  of  Judas,  as  an  evidence  of 
Christ's  innocence  and  divinity,  and  of  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  Scripture. 
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creatures  men  would  bo,  when  under  the  influence  and  power 
of  that  Gospel  which  h«  preached  unto  them."' 

In  each  of  the  four  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  besides 
the  absence  of  every  appearance  of  vice,  we  perceive  traces 
of  devotion,  humility,  benignity,  mildness,  patience,  and  pru- 
dence :  which  qualities  are  to  be  collectea  from  incidental 
circumstances,  as  the  terms  are  themselves  never  used  con- 
cerning Christ  in  the  Gospels,  nor  is  any  formal  character  of 
him  drawn  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament.  "  Thus,  we 
see  the  dcvoutness  of  his  mind,  in  his  frecjuent  retirement 
to  solitary  prayer  (Matt.  xiv.  23.  Luke  ix.  -26.  Mark  xxvi. 
36.)  ;  in  his  habitual  giving  of  thanks  (Matt.  xi.  25.  Mark 
viii.  G.  John  vi.  23.  Luke  xxii.  17.)  ;  in  his  reference  of 
the  beauties  and  operations  of  nature  to  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence (Matt.  vi.  26 — 28.) ;  in  his  earnest  addresses  to  his 
Father,  more  particularly  that  short  but  solemn  one  before 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  (John  xi.  41.)  ;  and  in 
the  deep  piety  of  his  behaviour  in  the  garden,  on  the  last 
evening  of  his  life  (Matt.  xxvi.  36 — 47  ;)  his  humility,  in  his 
constant  reproof  of  contentions  for  superiority  (Mark  ix. 
33.) ;  the  benignity  and  affectionateness  of  his  temper,  in 
his  kindness  to  children  (Mark  x.  16.)  ;  in  the  tears  which 
he  shed  over  his  falling  country  (Luke  xix.  41.),  and  upon 
the  death  of  his  friend  (John  xi.  35.) ;  in  his  noticing  of  the 
widow's  mite  (Mark  xii.  42.);  in  his- parables  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  of  the  ungrateful  servant,  and  of  the  Pharisee  and 
publican ;  of  which  parables  no  one  but  a  man  of  humanity 
could  have  been  the  author :  the  mildness  and  lenity  of  his 
character  is  discovered  in  his  rebuke  of  the  forward  zeal  of 
his  disciples  at  the  Samaritan  village  (Luke  ix.  55.)  ;  in  his 
expostulation  with  Pilate  (John  xix.  11.) ;  in  his  prayer  for 
his  enemies  at  the  moment  of  his  suifering  (Luke  xxiii.  34.), 
which,  though,  it  has  been  since  very  properly  and  frequently 
imitated,  was  then,  I  apprehend,  new.  His  prudence  is  dis- 
cerned, where  prudence  is  most  wanted,  in  his  conduct  on 
trying  occasions,  and  in  answers  to  artful  questions.  Of 
these,  the  following  are  examples  : — His  withdrawing,  in 
various  instances,  from  the  first  symptoms  of  tumult  (Matt. 
xiv.  22.   Luke  v.  15,  16.   John  v.  13,  vi.  15.),  and  with  the 

«  Chubb's  True  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  sect.  8.  pp.  55,  56.  The  author 
cannot  relVaia  from  adding  in  this  place  the  not  less  just  and  eloquent, 
and  in  fact,  inimitable  character  of  Christ,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  amaster  : 
— "  I  confess  to  you  that  the  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  strikes  me  with 
admiration,  as  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  has  its  influence  on  my  heart. 
Peruse  (he  works  of  our  philosophers,  with  all  their  pomp  of  diction  :  how 
mean,  how  contemptible  are  they,  compared  with  the  Scripture  !  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  book,  at  once  so  simple  and  sublime,  should  be  merely  the 
work  of  man  .'  Is  it  possible  that  the  sacred  personage,  whose  history  it 
contains,  should  be  himself  a  mere  man"!  l)o  we  find  that  he  assumed 
the  tone  of  an  enthusiast  or  ambitious  sectary "!  What  sweetness,  what 
parity  in  his  manners!  What  an  atfecting  gracefulness  in  his  delivery  ! 
What  sublimity  in  his  maxims!  What  profound  wisdom  in  his  discourses  ! 
What  presence  of  mind  in  his  replies !  How  great  the  conunand  over  his 
passions !  Where  is  the  man,  where  the  philosopher,  who  could  so  live 
and  so  die,  without  weakness,  and  without  ostentation  7— When  Plato 
described  his  imaginary  good  man  with  all  the  shame  of  guilt,  yet  meriting 
the  highest  rewards  of  virtue,  he  describes  e-xactly  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ :  the  resemblance  is  so  striking  that  all  the  Christian  fathers  per- 
ceived it. 

"  What  prepossession,  what  blindness  must  it  be  to  compare  (Socrates) 
the  son  of  Sophroniscus  to  (Jesus)  the  son  of  Mary  !  What  an  infinite  dis- 
jiroportion  is  there  between  them !  Socrates,  dyjng  without  pain  or  ig- 
nominy, easily  supported  his  character  to  the  last ;  and  if  his  death,  how- 
ever easy,  had  not  crowned  his  life,  it  might  liave  been  doubted  whether 
Socrates,  with  all  his  wisdom,  was  any  thing  more  than  a  vain  sophist. 
He  invented,  it  is  said,  the  theory  of  morals.  Others,  however,  had  before 
put  them  in  practice  ;  he  had  only  to  say,  therefore,  what  they  had  done, 
and  to  reduce  their  examples  to  precept.— But  where  could  Jesus  learn, 
among  his  competitors,  that  pure  and  sublime  morality,  of  which  he  only 
has  given  us  boshpreoept  ande.Kample'l—Tlie  death  of  Socrates,  pcacealily 
philosophizing  with  his  friends,  appears  the  most  agreeable  that  could  be 
wished  for  ;  thatof  Jesus,  expiring  in  the  midst  of  agonizing  pains,  abused, 
insulted,  and  accused  by  a  whole  nation,  is  the  most  horrible  that  could  be 
feared.  Socrales,  in  receiving  the  cup  of  poison,  blessed  the  weeping 
executioner  who  administered  it ;  but  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  excruciating 
tortures,  praye.-l  for  his  merciless  tormentors.  Yes  !  if  I  he  life  and  death 
of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sage,  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  were  those 
of  a  God.  Shall  we  suppose  the  evangelic  Uistory  a  mere  fiction  ^  Indeed, 
my  friend,  it  bears  not  the  marks  of  fiction  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  history 
of  Socrates,  which  nobody  presumes  to  doubt,  is  not  so  well  attested  as 
that  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  a  supposition,  in  fact,  only  shifts  the  difficulty, 
without  obviating  it:  it  is  more  inconceivable,  that  a  number  of  persons 
should  agree  to  write  such  a  history,  than  that  one  only  should  furnish  the 
subject  of  it.  The  Jewish  authors  were  incapable  of  the  diction,  and 
strangers  to  the  morality  contained  in  the  Gospel,  the  marksof  whose  truth 
are  so  striking  and  inimitable,  that  the  inventor  would  be  a  more  astonish- 
ing character  than  the  hero."— RoassEAu. 

What  a  mind  !  to  conceive  ideas  so  beautiful  and  so  just !  The  divinity 
of  the  New  Tp-stament  is  displayed  as  with  a  sunbeam  !'  But  what  a  heart ! 
to  resist  the  force  of  all  this  evidence,  lo  blind  so  fine  an  understanding, 
and  be  able  to  subjoin,  as  Rousseau  did,  I  cannot  believe  the  Gospel!  The 
mfidelity  of  this  man,  however,  may  be  readily  accounted  for.  He  would 
not  beheve  that  Go.spel,  which  (as  we  have  already  seen)  prohibits  all  im- 
purity, and  injustice,  both  in  thought  and  in  act ;  he  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  becau-^e  his  deeds  were  evil.  His  whole  life,  as  he  unblushingly 
avowed  in  his  "  Confessions,"  was  one  continued  series  of  falsehood  and 
profligacy. 


express  care,  as  appears  from  Saint  Matthew  (xii.  19.), 
of  carrying  on  his  ministry  in  quietness;  his  declining  of 
every  species  of  interference  with  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
country,  which  disposition  is  manifested  by  his  behaviour  in 
the  case  of  the  woman  caught  in  adultery  (John  viii.  3 — 10.), 
and  in  his  repulse  of  the  application  which  was  made  to  him, 
to  interpose  his  decision  aoout  a  disputed  inheritance  (Luke 
xii.  14.);  his  judicious,  yet,  as  it  should  seeju,  unprepared 
answers,  will  be  confessed  in  the  case  of  the  Reman  tribute 
(Matt.  xxii.  19.)  ;  in  the  difficulty  concerning  the  interfering 
relations  of  a  future  state,  as  proposed  to  him  in  the  instance 
of  a  woman  who  had  married  seven  brethren  (Matt.  xxii.  28.)  ; 
and,  more  especially,  in  his  reply  to  those  who  demanded 
from  him  an  explanation  of  the  authority  by  which  he  acted, 
which  reply  consisted  in  propounding  a  question  to  them, 
situated  between  the  very  difficulties  into  which  they  were 
insidiously  endeavouring  to  draw  Aim. "2  (Matt.  xxi.  23.  ei 
seq.)  In  short,  the  best  descriptions  of  virtue  are  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  whole  volume  is  replete  with 
piety  and  with  devotional  virtues  which  were  unknown  to  the 
ancient  heathen  moralists.  •«. 

IV.  Superiority  of  the  motives  to  duty  presented  by 
the  Gospel. 

But  however  excellent  and  complete  a  rule  of  moral  duty 
may  be  in  itself,  it  will,  in  the  present  state  of  mankintf, 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  end  proposed,  unless  it  be 
enjoined  by  a  proper  authority,  and  enforced  by  the  most 
powerful  motives.  In  this  respect,  the  religious  and  moral 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  have  an  infinite  advantage.  For  they 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  counsels  and  dictates  of 
wise  men  and  moralists,  who  can  only  advise  and  endeavour 
to  persuade,  but  cannot  pretend  to  a  proper  authority  over 
mankind ;  nor  as  the  injunctions  of  fallible  human  legisla- 
tors, armed  with  civil  authority,  who  cannot  pretend  to  judge 
of  the  heart  ox  of  men's  dispositions,  and  who  have  nothing 
further  in  view  than  the  external  order  and  welfare  of  society, 
and  frequently  make  the  rules  of  morality  give  way  to  their 
political  interests.  But  they  are  urged  .upon  us  as  the  com- 
mands of  God  himself,  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe, 
who  knows  cur  most  secret  thoughts,  and  to  whom  we  must 
give  an  accoilnt,  not  only  of  our  outward  actions,  but  also  of 
the  inward  affections  and  dispositions  of  our  souls. 

1.  Though  the  observance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Cliris- 
tianity  is  not  recommended  in  the  New  Testament  from  a 
consideration  of  the  fitu'-ss  of  things, — that  perpetual  subject 
of  dispute  amongst  philosophers, — or  from  motives  of  expe- 
diency, which  would  open  a  wide  gate  to  every  immorality, 
yet  the  Gospel  does  not  reject  reason  as  a  motive  to  obedience. 
On  the  contrary,  reason  and  justice  are  the  basis  of  the  whole 
morality  of  Christianity.  Paul,  speaking  of  dedicating  our- 
selves to  God,  among  other  powerful  motives  to  that  duty, 
observes  that  it  is  a  reasonalle  service  which  we  owe  to  him 
(Rom.  xii.  1.)  ;  and  Peter  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  it  IS  right  to  uhey  God  rather  than  man.  (Acts  iv. 
19.)  It  is  indeed  frequently  remarked  in  the  apostolic  epistles 
that  the  commandments  of  God  are  holy,  just,  and  pure,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  observed  from  gratitude  and  submission 
to  him ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  ihey  who  transgress  them 
are  worthy  of  death. ^  l^he  apostles  also  frequently  display, 
in  strong  terms,  the  indignity  and  infamj  of  persons  addict- 
ing themselves  to  particular  vices  or  sins ;  and  assert  that 
modesty  and  decency  require  that  our  morals  be  decorous  and 
well  regulated.  The  nght  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand. 
Let  us  theref(/re  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  Id  us  walk 
honestly  as  in  the  day ,-  not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in 
chambering  and  wardonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying.  (Rom. 
xiii.  12, 13.)  Whatsoever  things  are  holiest,  whatsoever  things 
arc  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ,-  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and 
if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.    (Phil,  iv.  8.) 

2.  But  tlie  evangelical  writers  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  general  motives  of  reason,  justice,  or  decency :  they 
lay  it  down  as  a  special  motive  peculiar  to  Christians,  that 
they  ought  to  live  suitably  to  the  singular  favours  conferred 
on  them  by  the  free  grace  and  mercy  of  God.  Since  he  has 
vouchsafetl  to  call  them  out  of  darkness,  and  to  impart  to 
them  the  knowledge  of  himself,  therefore  they  ought  to  lead 
a  more  holy  life  man  those  who  have  not  yet  received  the 
saxne  knowledge.  Since  God  has  so  loved  them  as  to  give 
them  the  title  of  his  children  (1  John  iii.  1.),  they  ought  to 
bear  his  image,  and  show  forth  his  virtues.'*     Be  ye  therefore, 

»  1  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  i.  pp.  74—76. 
3  See  particulaily  Rom.  viii.  12.  and  i.  32. 
*  Pet.  ii.  9.  marginal  rendering. 
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says  Paul,  imHafnrs  nf  God,  as  dear  children.  (Epli.  v.  1.) 
Since  God  lias  purchased  us  anew  by  the  Ijlessin^  of  redemp- 
tion we  oufjht  to  be  dout)ly  consecrated  to  him, — first,  as  our 
Creator,  and,  secondly,  as  our  Redeemer.  Fc  are  boiii^fd  with 
a  price :  thenfore  ^lorifxf  God  in  your  bndij  and  in  your  spirit 
tuhich  are  God's.  (1  (for.  vi.  20.)  God,  having  rained  up  his 
son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  i/ou  in  turning  every  one  of  you  front 
his  inii/uities.  (Acts  iii.  2(").)  Sucli  is  the  true  end  of  iiis 
cominir,  and  tlie  price  which  he  expects  for  all  that  Ik;  has 
done  in  our  favour.  C/irist  gave  liimstlffor  us,  thot  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  inii/uity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  worhs.  (Tit.  ii.  It.)  Because  God  for 
Chrisfs  sake  hath  forgiven  us,  tlu^refore  we  ouf]fht  to  be  kind 
fo  one  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another.  (Epli. 
iv.  .3-3.)  Since  (Jod  has  so  loved  us,  as  to  send  his  only  Ijcgot- 
tcn  Son  into  the  tvurld  that  we  might  live  through  him,  there- 
fore we  ought  also  to  love  one  another  (1  John  iv.  !).  11.)  ;  and 
because  God  maheth  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  send.eth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  therefore  we 
are  to  liwe  our  enemies  as  well  as  our  friends.  (Matt.  v.  41, 
45.)  Motives  to  obedience  drawn  from  love  are  fitted  to  work 
on  the  best  principles  of  our  nature  ;  and  never  was  there  such 
a  display  ot  the  wonderful  love  of  (Jod  to  mankind,  as  in  the 
method  of  our  redemption  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Where  this  mystery  of  jjodliness  is  heartily  received,  ivith  a 
true  and.  lively  J'aith,  it  will  have  a  hapjiy  influence  to  engajre 
and  draw  us  to  a  holy  and  dutiful  obedience ;  since  it  is  every 
where  inculcated  in  the  (^ospel,  that  the  desif^n  of  sendinrr 
his  own  Son  into  the  world,  and  of  all  the  trreat  things  which 
have  been  done  for  us,  is,  to  obligt^  us  to  die  more  and  more 
unto  sin,  and  to  live  unto  righteousness. 

.'}.  Another  most  powerful  motive  to  evangelical  obedience  is 
drawn  from  the  pattern  pn^sented  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
sacred  life  and  practice  illustrated  and  exemplified  his  own 
holy  laws  and  precepts.  "  Examples  teach  where  precepts 
fail."  And  what  example  is  there  so  proper  and  engaging, 
&s  the  Son  of  God  in  human  flesh,  the  most  perfect  imajje  of 
the  invisible  Deity,  in  whom  the  divine  perfections  are  brought 
nearer  to  our  view,  and  such  of  them,  as  can  be  imitated  by 
feeble  man,  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  our  imitation  1  In 
him  we  may  beliold  the  completest  pattern  of  universal  holi- 
ness and  spotless  purity,  of  the  most  ardent  love  to  God,  the 
most  wonderful  love  to  mankind,  the  most  perfect  obedience 
and  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  the  most  exemplary  pa- 
tience uniler  the  greatest  sufferings,  the  most  admirable  nu- 
mility,  meekness,  and  condescension,  and  of  every  amiable 
virtue.  And  should  we  not  be  desirous  to  tread  in  his  illus- 
trious footsteps  ]  Learn  ofnie,  says  Christ,  for  lam  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.  (Matt.  xi. 
29.)  JVulk  in  love,  urges  the  apostle  Paul,  as  Christ  also 
loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us.  (Eph.  v.  2.)  Let  every  one 
"of  us  please  his  neighbour  f/r  his  good,  to  edification  ,-  frr  Christ 
pleased  not  himself.  (Rom.  xv.  2,  3.)  Let  nothing  be  done 
through  strife  or  vainglory,  but  in  hnvliness  of  mind  let  each 
esteem  other  better  than  themselves.  Look  not  every  man  on  his 
own  things  ,•  let  him  aim  not  at  promoting  his  own  separate 
interests,  conveniences,  or  advantages,  but  every  man  aha  on 
the  things  of  others,  aim  at  promoting  those  of  others.  Let 
this  mind  be  in  xjou  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.  (Phil.  ii. 
3 — 5.)  .^s  he  that  hath  called  you  is  holy,  sa)'s  Peter,  so  be  ye 
hilly  in  all  manner  of  conversation.    (1  Pet.  i.  15.) 

4.  A  further  motive  is  taken  from  the  sanctions  of  duty 
which  the  civil  relations  among  men  have  received  from  God. 
Thus,  matristrates  are  to  be  obeyed,  not  on]y  fur  ivrath,  but  for 
conscience^ sake,  because  they  are  the  ordinance  of  God  (Rom. 
xiii.  2.  5.)  ;  and  they  must  also  conduct  themselves  towards 
the  people  over  whom  they  are  placed  as  the  ministers  of 
God  to  them  for  good.  (Rom.  xiii.  4.)  Husbands  and  wives 
are  to  adhiTc  inviolably  to  each  other,  because  they  are  joined 
together  and  made  one  by  (Jod,  who  at  the  beginning  made 
them  the  male  and  the  female  (Matt.  xix.  4.  6.),  and  by  whom 
■whoremongers  and  adulterers  will  be  judged.  (Heb.  xiii.  4.) 
Servants  are  commanded  to  be  obedient  to  their  masters,  in 
singlenos  of  heart,  fearing  God,  with  good  will  dning  service  as 
unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men  ,-  and  masters  to  be  juSt,  and 
mercifuP  to  their  servants,  as  knowing  that  they  also  hare  a 
master  in  heaven  a)ith  whom  is  no  respect  of  persons.  (Eph. 
vi.  5 — 7.  9.  Col.  iii.  22.)  And  in  general,  Whatsoever  we 
do,  the  Gospel  enjoins  us  to  do  it  heartily  as  unto  the  Lord, 
arid  not  unto  men  (Col.  iii.  23.)  ;  and  that  whether  we  eat  or 
drink,  we  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.    (I  Cor.  x.  31.). 

5.  The  regard  which  Christians  owe  to  their  holy  profes- 
sion furnishes  another  weighty  motive  to  obedience.     Im- 


moralities of  all  kinds  arc  forbidden  them,  because  they  ought 
to  loiilk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  they  are  colli  d,  with 
all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-suffiring ,-  forbearing  one 
amither  in  hwe,  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
t ion  d  of  peace.  (Eph.  iv.  1 — 3.)  'V\\cy  tlxg  \,o  walk  worthy  if 
God,  who  has  called  them  to  his  kingdom  and  ghrry  (1  'I^hess. 
ii.  12.),  and  as  children  if  the  light.  (Eph.  v.  H.)  Their 
nmversation  must  Ije  onlif  as  becoiiteth  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
(Phil.  i.  27.)  They  must  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  S'a- 
riour  in  all  things  (Tit.  ii.  10.)  ;  and  take  care  that  the  name, 
or  ivord,  of  God  l)e  not  Idas/jhemed,  or  evil  spoken  of,  through 
them.    (iTim.  vi.  1.   Tit.  ii.  5.) 

fi.  The  accejitableness  of  tnu-  repentance  and  the  assurance 
of  pardon,  which  the  (Jospel  offers  to  all  who  truly  repent, 
aii(l  unfignedly  believ(!  and  oliey  God's  holy  word  and  corn- 
inandnienls,  are  a  further  most  powerful  motive  to  sinful  and 
frail  creatures,  to  encourage  and  support  them  in  the  practice 
of  their  duty.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  mind 
of  man,  nothing  more  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  (Jod, 
than  such  a  declaration  of  the  acceptableness  of  true  repent- 
ance, and  such  an  authentic  assurance  of  pardon  thereupon, 
as  under  the  (Jospel  dispensation  the  divine  mercy  has  found 
means  to  alTord  unto  us,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  at  the  same 
time  abundantly  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  laws,  and 
his  hatred  against  sin. 

7.  For  our  greater  encouragement,  divine  assistances  are 
provided  for  us,  to  support  us  in  the  practice  of  our  duty. 
This  is  a  consideration  of  great  moment,  as  every  one  must 
acknowledge  who  has  a  due  sense  of  the  weakness  and  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature  in  its  present  state,  and  the  manifold 
tem))tations  to  which  we  are  here  exposed.  We  are  not  left 
to  our  own  unassisted  strength,  but  have  the  most  express 
promises  and  assurances  given  us  in  the  Gospel,  that  (iod 
will  send  his  Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  us,  and 
to  strengthen  and  assist  us  in  the  performance  of  our  duty; 
if,  from  a  sense  of  our  own  insufficiency,  we  humbly  apply 
to  him  for  his  gracious  assistance,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
diligent  in  the  use  of  all  proper  means  and  endeavours  on  our 
own  parts.  (John  xiv.  1(5.  1  (^or.  ii.  13.  vi.  l(i.  Luke  xi. 
13.  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.  Heb.  iv.  IG.)  For  those  divine  influ- 
ences and  aids  are  communicated  in  such  a  way,  as  is  agree- 
able to  the  just  order  of  our  rational  faculties,  and  not  so  as 
to  render  our  own  endeavours  needless,  but  to  assist  and 
animate  our  endeavours.  //  is  God  ivho  workdh  in  us  of  his 
good  pleasure  ,-  therefore  we  are  exhorted  to  work  out  our  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling.  (Phil.  ii.  12,  13.)  The  effect 
of  this  divine  assistance  was  very  wonderful  in  the  primitive 
times  by  the  sudden  reformation  of  more  wicked  men  than 
all  the  exhortations  of  philosophers  ever  brought  to  repent- 
ance. And  even  in  these  days,  when  infidelity  and  profli- 
gacy abound,  there  are  more  exemplary  holy  people  than  ever 
were  found  in  the  best  ages  of  the  heathen  world. 

8.  Our  relation  to  heaven  while  upon  earth  is  likewise  re- 
presented as  a  powerful  motive  to  holy  obedience.  Our  con- 
versation, or  citizenship,  is  in  heaven  (Phil.  iii.  20.) ;  and  be- 
cause we  are  only  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  we  must 
abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  peace,  the 
purity,  and  dignity  oi  the  soul.  (1  Pet.  ii.  11.)  We  are 
moreover  put  in  mind  that  we  are  only  sojourners  here,  and 
have  no  continuing  city,  but  seek  one  to  come  (Heb.  xi.  13.  xiii. 
14.)  ;  that  Ave  may  not  seek  our  rest  in  this  world,  nor  be  too 
solicitous  about  the  things  of  it,  but  may  always  keep  our 
heavenly  country  in  view,  and  make  it  our  greatest  concern 
to  arrive  safely  there. 

9.  Lastly,  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  the  Gospel 
proposes  to  obedience  or  disobedience  are  a  motive  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  natural  hopes  and  fears  of  men,  and  worthy 
of  God  to  make  known  by  express  revelation  :  for  by  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  these  things  is  the  practice  of  virtue  esta- 
blished upon  a  sure  foundation  ;  men  have  sufficient  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  choice  of  virtue,  and  to  enable  them  to 
conquer  all  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  to  despise  even 
death  itself.  Paul  concludes  a  large  catalogue  of  flagrant 
sins  with  this  just  but  terrible  sentence : — Of  which  Itttl  you 
before,  as  I  have  also  told  yon  in  time  past,  that  they  which  do 
such  things  shall  iwt  inherit  the  kingdom  rf  God.  (Clal.  v.  21.) 
On  the  contrary,  the  Gospel  recommends  the  practice  of 
Christian  humility,  by  ensuring  to  it  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(]\Iatt.  V.  3.)  ;  of  meekness,  because  it  is  in  the  sight  of  God 
of  great  price  (1  Pet.  iii.  4.);  of  mercifulness,  as  the  means 
o{  obtaining  mercy  (Matt.  v.  7.);  oi  temperance,  as  necessary 
in  order  to  run  our  Christian  race  with  success  (1  Cor.  ix. 
24.   Heb.  xii.  1.);  of  purity,  as  a  necessary  preparation  to 
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the  seeing  of  God  (Matt.  v.  8.)  ;  and  of  patience  and  perseve- 
rance in  the  Christian  life,  because  our  light  affliction,  ivhich 
is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  while  we  look,  not  at  the  things 
which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen,  because  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not 
seen  are  eternal.    (2  Cor.  iv.  17,  18.)' 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the 
morality  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  motives  by  which  it  is 
enforced.^  All  the  charms  of  the  divine  goodness,  grace, 
mercy,  and  love,  are  here  represented  to  our  view,  in  terms 
the  most  clear,  explicit,  and  engaging  that  can  possibly  be 
conceived.  How  the  writers  or  the  New  Testament  should 
be  able  to  draw  up  a  system  of  morals,  which  the  world, 
after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  cannot  improve,  while 
it  perceives  numberless  faults  in  those  of  the  philosophers 
of  India,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  of  the  opposers  of  revela- 
tion, is  a  question  of  fact,  for  which  the  candid  deist  is  con- 
cerned to  account  in  a  rational  way.  The  Christian  is  able 
to  do  it  with  ease.  The  evangelists  and  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 


§  4.    ON  THE  OBJECTIONS  OF  UNBELIEVERS  TO  THE  DOCTRINES 
AND  MORALITY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

I.  Mysteries  no  ground  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures. — II.  The 
Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption  not  inconsistent  -with  the 
generally  received  ideas  concerning  the  magnittide  of  crea- 
tion.— III.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  not  improba- 
ble, and  the  tioofold  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishme?its 
not  of  human  invention. — IV.  Christianity  does  not  establish 
a  system  of  priestcraft  and  despotism  over  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  mankind. —  V.  Does  7iot  prohibit  free  inquiry, 
but  invites  it. — VI.  The  objection,  that  its  morality  is  too 
strict,  obviated. — VII.  The  moral  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ 
neither  wireasonable  nor  impracticable. — VIII.  Christianity 
does  7iot  produce  a  timid  spirit,  nor  overlook  the  sentiments 
of  friendship  or  patriotism. — IX.  The  assertion,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  most  immoral  book  in  the  -world,  disproved  by 
the  evidence  of  facts. — X.  Intolerance  and  persecution  not 
inculcated  in  the  Scriptures. 

Such  is  the  unhappy  obliquity  of  the  mind  of  fallen  man, 
that  there  never  yet  was  proposed  to  it  any  thing,  however 
excellent  in  itself,  which  has  not  been  the  subject  of  cavil, 
censure,  or  reproach.  This  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Scriptures 
in  particular,  which  have  been  arraigned  by  the  antagonists 
of  divine  revelation  as  a  tissue  of  absurdity,  fraud,  arid  im- 
morality. On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  objected  that  some 
of  the  doctrines  which  they  propound  to  our  belief — such  as 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c. — are  mys- 
terious and  contrary  to  reason,  and  that  where  mystery  be- 
gins religion  ends ;  that  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption 
IS  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  at  present  entertained  concern- 
ing the  magnitude  of  creation  ;  that  the-  Scripture  doctrine 
of  a  future  judgment  is  improbable ;  that  it  establishes  a 
system  of  priestcraft  and  spiritual  tyranny  over  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  men ;  and  that  Christianity  debars  its 

Srofessors  from  all  inquiries  concerning  religious  truths,  and 
emands  of  them  a  full  and  implicit  assent  without  a  pre- 
vious examination  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  build 
that  assent.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  objected  that  the 
morality  of  the  Bible  is  too  strict,  bears  too  hard  upon  man- 
kind, and  lays  us  under  too  severe  restraints ;  that  it  gene- 
rates a  timid,  passive  spirit,  and  also  entirely  overlooks  the 
generous  sentiments  of  friendship  and  patriotism ;  that  the 

»  Bp.  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  Lett.  2.  (in  Bp.  Randolph's  Enchiridion, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  174—179.) 

a  Tlie  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  prosecuting  the  investigation  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  will  find  it  ably  delineated  in  Mr.  Gisborne's  Sermons  on 
Christian  Morality.  There  is  also  an  excellent  discourse,  entitled  "The 
Gospel  the  only  Foundation  of  religious  and  moral  Duty,"  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Bp.  Mant's  Sermons,  which  in  many  topics  coincides  with  Mr. 
Gisborne's  first  discourse.  The  various  branches  of  the  Christian  temper 
are  well  portrayed  by  Dr.  Evans  in  two  volumes  of  discourses  on  that 
subject,  which  (though  rather  prolix)  have  been  often  and  deservedly  re- 
printed. See  also  Mr.  Leifchild's  Lectures  on  the  Christian  Temper 
(London,  1822,  8vo.),  and  especially  Mr.  Morison's  Lectures  on  the  Recipro- 
cal Obligations  of  Life  (London,  18-22,  12mo.),  and  Mr.  Hoare's  Sermons  on 
the  Christian  Character.  London,  1821,  8vo.)  The  Christian  Morals,  Essay 
on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  Moral  Sketches,  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  likewise  illustrate  the  leading  topics  of  Christian  morality 
with  equal  elegance  and  fidelity  ;  and  the  chief  part  of  the  second  volume 
of  Mr.  Warden's  system  of  Revealed  Religion  contains  a  digest  of  Scrip- 
ture morality,  expressed  in  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writings. 


Bible  is  the  most  immoral  book  extant  in  the  world  ;  and 
that  it  inculcates  intolerance  and  persecution.  Such  are  the 
principal  objections  which  have,  at  various  times,  been  made 
against  the  doctrines  and  precepts  contained  in  the  Bible : 
the  contradictions  involved  in  some  of  them  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  mind  of  the  attentive  reader.  It  might  be  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  most  of  them,  to  appeal  to  the  facts  and 
statements  already  exhibited  in  the  course  of  this  work,  and 
especially  to  the  foregoing  section  :  but  as  these  objections 
have  lately  been  reasserted  and  clothed  in  the  garb  of  novelty, 
in  order  to  iinpose  on  the  unwary  (though  most  of  them  have 
long  since  been  refuted),  they  demand  a  distinct  considera- 
tion.^ 

I.  Objection  1. — Some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines,  which  the 
Scriptures  propound  to  our  belief,  are  mysterious  and  contrary 
to  reason  ,-   and  where  mystery  begins,  religion  ends. 

Answer. — This  assertion  is  erroneous ;  for  nothing  is  so 
mysterious  as  the  eternity  and  self-existence  of  God :  yet,  to  be- 
lieve that  God  exists  is  the  foundation  of  aU  religion.  Above 
our  reason  these  attributes  of  Deity  unquestionably  are.  For, 
who  can  conceive  what  eternity  is "?  A  duration  without  be- 
ginning, or  succession  of  parts  of  time  !  Who  can  so  much  as 
imagine  or  frame  any  idea  of  a  Being,  neither  made  by  itself  nor 
by  any  other  1  Of  omnipresence,  of  omniscience,  and  of  im- 
mensity !  How,  indeed,  can  a  finite  capacity,  like  ours,  com- 
prehend an  Infinite  Being  whom  heaven  and  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain  1  Vain  mortal !  dost  thou  presume  to 
scrutinize  the  nature  and  to  comprehend  all  the  ways  of  the  in- 
comprehensible God  1  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out 
God  ?  Ccmst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?  It  is 
high  as  heaven,  -ivhat  canst  thou  do  ?  Deeper  than  hell,  -what 
cast  thou  knoiv  ?  He  holdeth  back  the  face  of  his  throrie,  and 
spreadeth  his  cloud  upon  it,  Hoiu  little  a  portion  is  heard  of 
him!  The  thunder  of  his  power  -who  can  understand  ?  Such 
knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us,  we  cannot  attain  unto  it. 
But  though  the  existence  of  God  be  a  mystery  to  us,  and  above 
our  limited  reason  to  comprehend,  yet  it  is  not  contrary  to  rea- 
son :  because  the  wisdom,  order,  and  harmony  which  are  ob- 
servable in  the  universe,  the  admirable  and  exquisite  adaptation 
of  every  part  to  produce  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  and 
the  providential  care  displayed  in  preserving  and  governing  the 
whole,  are  all  so  many  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  great  First 
Cause  ;  and  reason  assures  us  that  no  effect  can  exist  without  a 
cause. 

But  our  ignorance  is  not  confined  to  heavenly  mysteries ;  we 
cannot  comprehend  the  common  operations  of  nature.  Every 
thing  around  us  is  full  of  mysteries.  Who  can  tell,  why,  of 
two  seeds  similar  in  appearance,  one  produces  a  large  tree,  and 
the  other  a  small  shrub  1  Or,  how  the  origin  of  so  large  a  body 
should  be  contained  in  so  narrow  a  space  ]  The  growth  of  the 
meanest  plant,  the  structure  of  a  grain  of  sand,  is  as  much  above 
our  comprehension  as  the  mysteries  of  religion.  Bodies  act  on 
each  other  by  different  forces,  which  are  known  to  us  only  by 
some  of  their  effects.  The  natural  philosopher  observes  these 
effects,  and  the  mathematician  calculates  them.  But  neither  of 
them  has  the  slightest  knowledge  whatever  of  the  causes  of  these 
effects.  The  natural  philosopher  observes  an  infinite  number  of 
motions  in  nature  :  he  is  acquainted  with  the  general  laws  of 
motion,  and  also  with  the  particular  laws  that  regulate  the  mo- 
tions of  certain  bodies  :  on  these  laws  the  mathematician  erects 
theories  that  embrace  alike  the  smallest  particles  of  air  or  light, 
as  well  as  Saturn  and  his  moons.  But  neither  the  natural  phi- 
losopher nor  the  mathematician  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
real  nature  of  motion.  We  know  that  all  bodies  are  composed 
of  elements  or  primitive  particles,  and  also  that  there  are  different 
orders  _of  elements  ;  and  we  likewise  know,  at  least  by  reason- 
ing, that  from  nature,  from  the  arrangement  or  combination  of 
elements,  result  the  various  compounds  of  which  the  chemical 

3  "Pertness  and  ignorance  may  ask  a  question  In  three  lines,  which  it 
will  cost  learning  and  ingenuity  thirty  pages  to  answer  ;  and,  when  this  is 
done,  the  same  question  shall  be  triumphantly  asked  again  the  next  year, 
as  if  nothing  had  ever  been  written  on  the  subject."  (Bp.  Home's  Letters 
on  Infidelity,  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  447.)  Dr.  Young  (author  of  the  "  Night 
Tlioughts"),speakingofLordBoHngbroke's  arguments  against  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  remarks  that  they  "  have  been  long  since  answered. 
But  he  is  not  without  precedent  in  this  point.  His  repetition  of  already 
refuted  arguments  seems  to  be  a  deistical  privilege,  from  which  few  of 
them  are  free.  Even  echoes  of  echoes  are  to  be  found  among  them,  which 
evidently  shows  that  they  write,  not  to  discover  truth,  but  tospread  infec- 
tion; which  old  poison  readininistered  will  do  as  well  as  new,  and  it  will 
be  struck  deeper  into  the  constitution,  by  repeating  the  same  dose.  Be- 
sides, new  writers  will  have  new  readers.  The  book  may  fall  Into  hands 
untainted  before,  or  the  already  infected  may  swallow  it  more  greedily  in  a 
new  vehicle,  or  they  that  were  disgusted  with  it  in  one  vehicle  may  relish 
it  in  another."  (Young's  Centaur  not  fabulous.  Letter  on  Infidelity.) 
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nomenclatures  fumish  us  with  a  long  catalogue  :  but  what  do 
we  know  concerning  the  real  nature  of  those  elements,  or  con- 
cerning their  arrangement  or  combination  1 — Nothing  at  all.' 

If,  from  the  general  works  of  nature,  we  ascend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  animated  creatures,  and  particularly  of  man,  we 
shall  find  mysteries  prevail  there  also.  We  cannot  comprehend 
the  structure  of  a  worm,  or  of  a  hair  of  our  heads,  nor  can  we 
understand  the  combination  of  instinct  with  brute  forms.  We 
cannot  tell  how  our  bodies  were  formed,  or  in  what  manner  they 
arc  nourished.  Who  can  tell  why  the  offspring  resemble  their 
parents ;  or  why  part  resemble  one,  and  part  the  other  ]  Or 
why,  as  often  happens,  resemblances  arc  transmitted  from  the 
first  to  the  third  generation,  while  the  intermediate  presents  no 
traces  of  it  1  How  many  philosophers  have  theorized  in  vain 
on  the  mode  in  which  the  impressions  of  the  senses  are  con- 
veyed to  the  sensprium,  and  on  the  way  in  which  they  produce 
thoughts  and  passions  !  Yet  the  manner  in  which  the  brain 
operates  in  these  instances  is  as  much  a  mystery  now  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  We  cannot  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  soul,  nor  in  what  manner  it  is  united  to  the 
V)ody  :  and  yet,  that  such  an  union  does  exist,  we  are  convinced 
by  daily  experience.  There  is  nothing,  of  which  we  are  more 
intimately  conscious,  than  human  liberty  and  free  agency,  or 
which  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  foundations  of  govern- 
ment and  morality,  and  yet,  if  we  consider  it  metaphysically,  no 
subject  is  attended  with  greater  difficulties,  as  the  ablest  meta- 
physicians and  philosophers  in  all  ages  have  acknowledged. 
Wherefore,  until  we  can  comprehend  ourselves,  it  is  absurd  to 
object  to  mysteries  in  those  things  which  relate  to  the  Self-ex- 
isting, Eternal,  and  Infinite  God. 

Further,  if  from  the  consideration  of  ourselves  we  ascend  to 
the  higher  departments  of  science,  even  to  the  science  of  demon- 
stration itself — the  mathematics, — we  shall  find  that  mysteries 
exist  there,  and  that  there  are  many  principles  or  facts  in  that 
science,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  are  above  our 
reason,  but  which  no  person  in  his  senses  would  ever  venture  to 
dispute.  For  instance,  though  we  acquire  the  first  principles  of 
mathematics,  and  learn  to  digest  the  idea  of  a  point  without 
parts,  of  a  line  without  breadth,  and  a  surface  without  thickness, 
yet  we  shall  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  perpetual 
approximation  of  lines  which  can  never  meet ;  the  doctrine  of 
incoinmensurablcs,  and  of  an  infinity  of  infinities,  each  infinitely 
less,  not  only  in  any  infinite  quantity,  but  than  each  other.  Yet, 
all  these  are  matters  of  fact ;  from  which  consideration  we  are 
led  to  infer,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  true  philosophy  to  deny 
the  reality  of  a  thing  merely  because  it  is  mysterious.  Hence, 
Iwfore  we  can  consistently  act  the  sceptic  concerning  the  incom- 
prehensible doctrines  contained  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity, 
we  must  renounce  the  name  of  philosophers,  and  reject  the  sys- 
tem of  nature ;  for  the  book  of  nature  has  its  incomprehensi- 
bles,  as  well  as  the  book  of  revelation.  The  former,  not  even 
the  genius  of  a  Newton  could  explore  :  the  latter,  not  oven  an 
angel's.  Both,  with  intense  desire,  desire  to  look  into  them  ; — 
both  are  lost  in  depths  unfathomable ;  both  desist,  believe,  love, 
wonder,  and  adore  ! 

Indeed,  "  if  the  subject  be  duly  considered,  so  far  fi-om  its  ap- 
pearing suspicious  that  there  should  be  mysteries  in  the  Christian 
religion,  it  will  rather  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin. 
If  nothing  more  was  contained  in  the  New  Testament  than  we 
knew  before  ;  or  nothing  more  than  we  could  easily  compre- 
hend, we  might  justly  doubt  if  it  came  from  God,  and  whether 
it  was  not  rather  a  work  of  man's  device.  Were  there  myste- 
ries in  the  duties  of  Christianity,  an  objection  might  be  justly 
raised,  but  not  so  with  respect  to  the  doctrines.  That  there  will 
be  some  things  respecting  the  nature  and  government  of  God, 
which  are  not  fully  revealed  ;  some  things,  which  are  merely 
hinted  at,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  other  parts  of  di- 
vine truth  ;  and  some  things  which  are  just  mentioned,  but  not 
explained,  because  they  exceed  the  grasp  of  the  human  under- 
standing, it  is  natural  for  us  to  expect :  and  what  just  ground  is 
there  of  complaint  1  In  a  word,  if,  in  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  in  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity,  there  are  many  things 
confessedly  mysterious,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  this 
will  be  the  case  in  a  revelation  of  his  will,  where  the  subject  is 
equally  vast  and  far  more  comprehensive  1  IVithont  mysteries, 
the  Gospel  would  not  be  like  the  works  of  God."^ 

'  Sep  numerous  additional  instances  of  mystpries  in  the  natural  world  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  parts  of  M.  Bonnet's  Palingcnesie  Philosophi(|uc 
(Oeuyres,  torn.  vii.  pp.  329—370.  4to.  edit.) ;  and  on  Ihe  subject  of  myste- 
ries in  religion,  in  general,  the  reader  will  find  a  valuable  dissertation  of 
Bp.  Newton's,  in  Uie  fourth  volume  of  his  Works.     Diss.  35.  pp.  220—233. 

~-  B,-Mji,,;.s  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  249. 


Further,  the  mysteries,  which  appear  most  contrary  to  reason, 
are  closely  connected  with  the  truths  and  facts  ot  which  reason 
is  convinced.  For  instance,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  which  is  so  inconceivable  to  reason,  is  necessarily  con- 
nected witli  the  work  of  our  redemption  ;  which  could  only  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  incarnation  of  an  infinite  person.  The 
mystery  of  our  redemption  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  divine  justice.  The  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  satisfaction  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  univcr.sal  corrvfition  of  men,  who  had  provoked 
divine  justice  ;  and  that  corruption  is  a  fart  fully  recognised  by 
reason,  and  confirmed  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  confession 
of  men  in  all  ages. 

"  The  mysteries  of  Scripture  are  sublime,  interesting,  and  use- 
ful :  they  display  the  divine  perfections,  lay  a  foundation  for  our 
hope,  and  inculcate  humility,  reverence,  love,  and  gratitude. 
What  is  incomprehensible  must  be  mysterious,  but  it  may  be  in- 
telligible as  far  as  revealed  ;  and  though  it  connect  with  things 
above  our  reason,  it  may  imply  nothing  contrary  to  it.  8o  that, 
in  all  respects,  the  contents  of  the  Bible  are  suited  to  convince  the 
serious  inquirer  that  it  is  the  word  of  God."^  The  reverse  of  all 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  principles  of  infidelity,  which  abound 
with  contradictions  the  most  absurd  and  incomprehensible.'  But 
though  some  of  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  are  mysteri- 
ous, yet  the  tendency  of  the  most  exalted  of  its  mysteries  \s  prac- 
tical. If,  for  example,  we  cannot  explain  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  happy  will  it  be  for  us,  nevertheless,  if  we  experience  ih^i 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  Joy,  peace,  lon^-sufferinff, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance.  If  we  can- 
not comprehend  all  that  we  read  in  the  sacred  pages,  let  us,  not- 
withstanding, submit,  adore,  and  profit  by  them ;  recollecting  that 
the  sublimest  truths,  and  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  religion, 
are  as  level,  perhaps,  to  the  capacity  of  the  meanest  as  of  the 
highest  human  intellect.  By  neither  are  they  to  be  fully 
fathomed.  By  both  they  inay  be  easily  belikved,  on  the  sure 
testimony  of  divine  revelation.  As  simple  and  important  facts, 
which  connect  time  with  eternity,  and  heaven  with  earth,  they 
belong  equally  to  men  of  every  order,  and  are  directly  calculated 
to  produce  those  emotions  of  awe  and  reverence,  of  faith  and 
hope,  and  reliance  on  the  divine  presence,  providence,  justice, 
and  benevolence,  of  which  the  consequence  must  be  in  the 
highest  degree  moral. 

n.  Objection  2. — The  Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption  is 
inconsistent  with  the  ideas  which  are  now  generally  received  con- 
cerning tlie  magnitude  of  creation. 

AxswEK. — From  what  is  known,  by  sensible  experiment,  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer,  that 
in  space  there  must  be  contained  a  multitude  of  similar  worlds,  so 
great  that,  with  respect  to  our  limited  faculties,  it  may  be  termed 
infinite.  We  may  conclude  upon  similar  grounds  that,  in  each 
of  these  worlds,  there  exists  a  race  of  intelligent  beings.  But, 
"  let  creation  be  as  extensive  as  it  may,  and  the  number  of  worlds 
be  multiplied  to  the  utmost  boundary  to  which  imagination  can 
reach,  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  them,  except  men  and  angels 
have  apostatized  from  God.  If  our  world  be  only  a  small  pro- 
vince, so  to  speak,  of  God's  vast  empire,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  it  is  the  only  part  of  it  where  sin  has  entered,  except  among 
the  fallen  angels ;  and  that  the  endless  myriads   of  intelligent 

3  Scott's  Commentary  on  Ihe  Bible,  vol.  i.  prcf.  p.  xiv. 

*  See  pp.  22—25.  supra,  for  a  summary  of  the  contradictory  doctrines  pro- 
posed bv  Ihe  most  eminent  opposcrs  of  revelation,  in  order  to  evade  the  re- 
ception of  Ihe  Scriptures  as  a  standard  of  religious  l)elief.  The  absurdity  of 
theit  notions  is  well  exposed  in  the  following  compendium,  excculerl  by  the 
author  of  the  "Connoisseur"  (one  of  those  numerous  collections  of  perio- 
dical essays,  which  rellect  so  much  honour  on  British  literature) ;  who  has 
thrown  together  a  few  of  the  principal  tenets  held  by  free-thinkers,  under 
the  title  of 

"thb  tneeliever's  creed. 

"  1  believe  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that  matter  is  God,  and  God  is  matter, 
and  that  it  is  no  matter,  whether  there  is  any  God  or  no. 

"  1  believe  that  Ihe  world  was  not  made  ;  that  the  world  made  itself;  and 
that  it  had  no  begri  lining  ;  that  it  will  last  for  ever,  world  without  end. 

"  I  believe  that  man  is  a  beast ;  that  the  soul  is  the  body,  and  the  body  the 
soul :  and  that  after  death  there  is  neither  body  nor  soul. 

"  I  believe  that  there  is  no  relieion  ;  that  natural  religion  is  the  only  reli- 
gion, and  Ihatall  relision  is  unnatural. 

"  I  believe  not  in  Moses ;  I  believe  in  the  First  Philosophy :  I  believe  not 
the  Evanjrelists;  I  believe  in  Chubb,  Collins,  Toland,  Tindal,  Morsan,  Man- 
deville,  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury  ;  I  believe  in  Lord  Bolingbroke"  [Hume,  Vol- 
taire, Diderot,  Boulangcr,  Volney,  and  Thomas  Paine] ;  "I  believe  not  St. 
Paul. 

"  1  believe  not  revelation ;  I  believe  in  tradition ;  I  believe  in  the  Talmud ; 
I  believe  in  the  Koran  ;  I  believe  not  the  Bible  ;  I  believe  in  Socrates  ;  I  be- 
lieve in  Confucius;  1  believe  in  Sanchoniathon  ;  I  beUeve  in  Mahomet;  I 
believe  not  in  Christ. 

"Lastly,  I  believe  in  all  unbelief" 

CoNNoissEtTR,  No.  9.  (Chalmers's  edition  of  the  British  Essayists,  vol.  xxx 
p  4S.) 
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beings  in  other  worlds  arc  all  the  hearty  friends  of  virtue,  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  God.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  reason  in 
supposing  that  some  one  particular  part  of  it  should  be  chosen  out 
of  the  rest,  as  a  theatre  on  which  the  great  Author  of  all  things 
would  perform  his  most  glorious  works.  Every  empire  that  has 
been  founded  in  this  world  has  had  some  one  particular  spot 
where  those  actions  were  performed  whence  its  glory  has  arisen. 
The  glory  of  the  Csesars  was  founded  on  the  event  of  a  battle 
fought  very  near  an  inconsiderable  city  ;  and  why  not  this  world, 
though  less  than  '  twenty-five  thousand  miles  in  circumference,' 
be  chosen  as  the  theatre  on  which  God  would  bring  about  events 
that  should  fill  his  whole  empire  with  glory  and  joy  ?  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  plead  the  insignificance  of  Actium  or  Agin- 
court,  as  an  objection  to  the  competency  of  the  victories  there  ob- 
tained (supposing  them  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  righteous- 
ness), to  fill  the  respective  empires  of  Rome  and  Britain  with 
glory,  as  that  of  our  world  to  fill  the  whole  empire  of  God  with 
matter  of  joy  and  everlasting  praise.  The  truth  is,  the  comparative 
dimension  of  our  world  is  of  no  account ;  if  it  be  large  enough  for 
the  accomplishment  of  events,  which  are  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
minds  of  all  intelligences,  that  is  all  that  is  required."'  Admit- 
ting, then,  the  probability  of  the  conjecture  that  there  is  a  plurality 
of  worlds  (for  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  conjecture),  the  in- 
habitants of  these  worlds,  as  intelligent  agents,  are  either  sinners 
or  not  sinners.  If  they  are  not  sinners,  they  do  not  need  a  Sa- 
viour or  a  Redemption  ;  and  if  they  are  sinners,  who  can  tell 
whether  God  has  been  pleased  to  provide  salvation  or  redemption 
for  any  of  them  ?  The  whole  obedient  rational  creation  and  king- 
dom of  God  may  derive  immense  advantage  from  what  was  ex- 
hibited in  this  our  comparatively  little  globe  ;  and  in  that  case 
(as  we  have  already  remarked),  it  does  not  signify  how  small  and 
mean  the  stage.  God  is  glorified,  and  his  subjects  are  benefited, 
without  their  directly  sharing  the  redemption,  concerning  which 
the  Scriptures  give  no  intimation.^ 

III.  Objection  3. — The  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is 
improbable  ,■  and  the  twofold  sanction  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments is  of  human  invention. 

Answeh. — This  objection  was  first  made  in  the  last  century 
by  Mr.  Collins  (from  whom  later  infidels  have  copied  it),  who 
asserted  that  it  was  "  greatly  improbable  that  God  should  espe- 
cially interpose  to  acquaint  the  world  with  what  mankind  would 
do  altogether  as  well  without."^ 

"  But  surely  this  harmonizes  with  the  whole  scheme  that  the 
same  person  by  whom  God  carried  on  his  gracious  design  of  re- 
covering mankind  from  a  state  of  vice,  who  felt  our  infirmities, 
and  was  tempted  as  we  are,  should  be  appointed  the  final  judge 
of  all  men,  and  the  dispenser  of  future  retribution.  This  is  a  re- 
ward of  his  sufferings  and  pious  obedience.  It  must  impress  the 
wicked  with  awe,  to  think  they  shall  be  accountable  to  him  whom 
they  have  rejected  and  despised.  It  must  animate  and  encourage 
the  virtuous  to  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  him  as  their 
judge,  whom  they  have  contemplated  with  so  much  gratitude, 
esteem,  and  veneration,  as  their  guide  to  immortality;  and  in 
whose  service  they  have  been  patient  and  persevering.  And  that 
this  benevolent  friend  of  mankind  should  be  ordained  to  judge 
the  world  in  the  name  of  the  Universal  Father  shows  to  all  that 
it  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  decisions  should  be  equitable  and 
merciful."^  That  Jesus  shall  be  the  judge,  is  one  circumstance 
relative  to  that  life  and  immortality,  to  give  the  fullest  assurance 
of  which  was  a  principal  object  of  his  mission. 

Connected  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is  that  of  the 
twofold  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  against  which 
Lord  Bolingbroke  asserts  that  it  "  was  invented  by  men,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  so  by  the  evident  marks  of  humanity  that  characterize 
it.  The  notions  whereon  it  is  founded  savour  more  of  human 
passions  than  of  justice  or  prudence.  He  intimates  that  it  implies 
the  proceedings  of  God  towards  men  in  this  life  to  be  unjust,  if 
they  need  rectifying  in  a  future  one."^ 

Yet  he  acknowledges,  that  "the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  a  future  state  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  enforce 

»  Fuller's  Gosppl  its  own  Witness,  p.  211.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Fuller's 
chapter,  entitled  "Redemption  consistent  with  the  Ma;initude  of  Creation," 
will  abnndantly  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal  for  its  profound,  original,  and 
satisfactory  refutation  of  the  objection  now  under  consideration.  On  the 
subject  of  a  plurality  of  worlds,  much  valuable  and  curious  matter  may  be 
found  m  Mr.  Maxwell's  "  Plurality  of  Worlds  :  or,  Letters.  Notes,  and  Memo- 
raiida,  philosophical  and  critical ;  occasioned  by  Dr.  Chalmers's  Discourses 
on  the  Christian  Revelation  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  modern  Astrono- 
my." 8vo.  London,  1820. 

•^  Scott's  Reply  to  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  p.  74.  See  also  Bp.  Porteus's 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 

3  Deism  fairly  stated,  p.  35. 

«  Leland's  View,  <fec.  vol.  iii.  let.  2d,  pp.  61,  62. 

»  Works,  vol.. v.  pp.  514—516.  4to.    Fragments  of  Essays,  No.  71. 


civil  laws,  and  to  restrain  the  vices  of  men,  that  reason,  which 
cannot  decide  for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theology,  will  not  de- 
cide against  it  on  principles  of  good  policy."  He  adds,  "  A  theist 
who  does  not  believe  revelation  can  have  no  objection  to  the  doc- 
trine in  general."^ 

Solomon  observed,  that  all  events  in  this  world  come  alikp  to 
all.  An  equal  retribution  is  not  made  in  this  life.  The  Gospel 
gives'  us  the  reason  of  this,  namely,  that  the  present  is  a  state  of 
trial  to  fit  us  for  a  future  and  better  condition  of  being.  And  the 
doctrine  of  a  righteous  retribution  in  the  world  to  come  explains 
the  whole  scheme  of  God's  proceedings  towards  mankind  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  his  equity,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  The 
inequalities  that  subsist  in  a  state  of  trial  call  forth  to  exercise  and 
improve  those  virtues  which  are  necessary  to  fit  us  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  futurity  ;  while  the  assurance  of  an  equal  retribution 
hereafter  is  a  means  of  reforming  the  wicked,  of  deterring  the 
vicious  from  greater  enormities,  and  of  animating  the  good  to 
higher  attainments.  His  lordship  asserts,  respecting  this  life, 
"  that  justice  requires  that  rewards  and  punishments  should  be 
measured  out  in  various  degrees  and  manners,  according  to  the 
various  circumstances  of  particular  cases,  and  in  a  due  proportion 
to  them."'  Facts  prove,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  If, 
therefore,  there  be  no  righteous  recompense  hereafter,  injustice 
must  characterize  the  divine  government.  The  Christian  doctrine 
removes  the  groundless  aspersion,  and  vindicates  the  ways  of  God 
to  man. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  argues  against  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  as  "  a  mercenary  and  selfish  motive  to  virtue, 
which  should  be  practised  because  it  is  good  and  amiable  in 
itself.  By  making  this  a  considerable  or  the  principal  motive  to 
duty,"  he  says,  "  the  Christian  religion  in  particular  is  over- 
thrown, and  the  greatest  principle,  that  of  love,  rejected."  Yet  he 
acknowledges,  that  "  the  hope  of  future  rewards,  and  the  fear  of 
future  punishments,  how  mercenary  and  servile  soever  it  may  be 
accounted,  is  yet,  in  many  instances,  a  great  advantage,  security, 
and  support  to  virtue,  till  we  are  led  from  this  servile  state  to  the 
generous  service  of  afl'ection  and  love."  He  offers  many  con- 
siderations to  prove  that  it  is  so.  Again,  he  allows,  that,  "  if  by 
the  hope  of  reward  be  understood  the  hope  and  desire  of  virtuous 
enjoyments,  or  of  the  very  practice  of  virtue  in  another  life,  it  is 
far  from  being  derogatory  to  virtue,  and  is  rather  an  evidence  of 
our  loving  it.  Nor  can  this  principle  be  justly  called  selfish."* 
These  concessions  are  a  complete  answer  to  his  own  objection ; 
for  the  Christian  looks  for  his  reward  only  to  a  higher  improve- 
ment in  useful  knowledge  and  moral  goodness,  and  to  the  exalted 
enjoyments  which  result  from  these. 

"  Now,  though  virtue  should  be  regarded  for  its  own  sake,  and 
God  should  be  obeyed  because  it  is  right,  and  his  commands  are 
just  and  good  ;  yet  is  it  not  another  proper  reason  to  choose  vir- 
tue because  it  makes  us  happy  1  Man  is  formed  not  only  with 
a  love  of  what  is  right,  and  has  ideas  of  gratitude  and  duty,  but 
he  has  also  a  natural  desire  of  life  and  happiness,  and  fear  to  lose 
these  ;  and  a  desire  of  well-being  may  conspire  with  the  rest  of 
the  discipline  of  his  mind,  and  assist  the  growth  of  more  liberal 
principles.  If,  in  the  scheme  of  the  Divine  government  in  this 
state,  integrity  produces  more  enjoyment  than  vice,  and  if  it  does 
the  same  in  the  future  state,  no  virtue  requires  us  to  neglect  such 
considerations.  Religion  does  not  entirely  exclude  self-love.  It 
is  apart  of  our  constitution.  If  the  universal  Ruler  holds  forth, 
as  the  parent  of  intelligent  beings  who  desires  their  happiness,  a 
crown  to  contending  virtue,  it  seems  unjust,  ungrateful,  and  arro- 
gant to  disdain  the  motive.  Further  ;  when  this  respect  to  a  future 
recompense  is  the  effect  of  a  deliberate  trust  in  the  Judge  of  the 
universe,  an  acquiescence  in  his  government,  and  a  belief  that  he 
is  the  rewardcr  of  such  as  faithfully  seek  him,  and  disposes  us  to 
well-doing,  it  becomes  religious  faith,  the  first  duty  of  rational 
beings,  and  a  firm  bond  of  virtue,  private,  social,  and  d.ivine.  In 
this  view  the  conduct  of  Moses  is  celebrated,  Heb.  xi.  24,  &c. 
and  this  is  the  peculiar  faith  of  a  Christian,  who  trusts  that  God 
is  faithful  who  has  promised."'' 

Jesus  himself,  the  most  disinterested  character  that  ever  existed 
on  earth,  "  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame."ic     To  practise  virtue  habitually,  without 

6  Works  (Fragments  of  Essays,  No.  42.),  vol.  v.  pp.  322.  327. ;  vol.  iv.  pp. 
59,  60. 
1  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  493,  <fec.    Fra"nient3  of  Essays,  No.  68. 

8  Characteristics,  ed.  1738,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp^  55.  58.  60.  63.  65.  271—273.  279.; 
vol.  i.  ed.  1737,  8vo.  p  97.  Wit  and  Humour,  part  ii.  sect.  3.  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Virtue,  p.  3.  sect.  3.    Moralists,  part  ii.  sect.  3. 

9  Alcxander'sPrelim.  Diss,  to  Paraphr.  on  1  Cor.  xv.  pp.  23,  24.  Brown's 
Essay  on  the  Characteristics,  ess.  ii.  sect.  6.  and  9.  Toulmin's  Int.  Evid. 
Diss.  vi.  pp.  128—132.    Watson's  Answer  to  Gibbon,  pp.  38 — 41. 
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any  attention  to,  or  concern  about,  our  own  hap[)incss,  is  impos- 
Bible,  incompatible  with  the  state  of  humanity,  and  with  the  gene- 
ral frame  and  constitution  of  the  world.  The  Deify  formed  the 
universe  to  be  happy.  To  each  creature  he  gave  but  a  very 
limited  sphere  of  action.  The  general  happiness  of  his  wide 
creation,  therefore,  must  be  accomplished  by  each  being  happy  in 
liis  own  scjjarate  little  department.  Now,  in  order  to  secure  this 
individual  felicity,  to  whom  could  the  care  of  each  be  more  pro- 
perly comniittcd,  than  to  the  person  who  is  most  interested  in  his 
welfare,  that  is,  to  himself?  The  wise  and  kind  Creator  and 
Uuler  of  all  has,  therefore,  given  every  creature  in  trust,  as  it 
were,  to  himself,  to  advance  his  own  highest  perfection  and  feli- 
city. In  order  to  engage  each  to  be  careful  about,  and  attend 
more  particularly  to,  his  own  happiness,  he  hxs  implanted  in 
every  one  instincts,  alVections,  and  passions,  that  centre  in  the 
individual,  and  prompt  to  a  concern  for  self. 

If  any  one  be  <lcaf  to  the  calls  of  private  afTcction,  and  neglect 
an  attention  to  his  own  highest  perfection  and  happiness,  he  is 
guilty  of  disobedience  to  the  Author  of  his  frame  and  the 
Former  of  the  universe  ;  he  is  unfaithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  ;  and  occasions  a  chasm  and  deficiency  of  order  and  hapjii- 
ness  in  that  part  of  the  creation  which  is  particularly  committed 
to  his  care.  This  would,  perhaps,  appear  more  evident,  if  we  were 
to  suppose  every  man  intrusted  to  another  to  promote  his  happi- 
ness, and  this  other  neglected  him.  The  eilect,  however,  respect- 
ing the  general  happiness,  the  duty,  and  the  transgression  of  it, 
are  the  same,  to  whomsoever  the  charge  be  committed.  The 
Christian,  therefore,  by  looking  to  future  glory  and  felicity,  as  a 
motive  to,  and  the  reward  of,  piety,  benevolence,  and  purit}',  is 
not  merely  promoting  his  own  private  happiness  ;  he  is  flillUling 
an  important  duty  to  his  Maker,  and  adding  his  share  to  the  mea- 
sure of  general  felicity  and  harmony  through  the  wide  creation 
of  God.  He  co-operates,  in  his  narrow  sphere,  with  the  Deity 
himself,  by  taking  care  that  that  part  of  his  works,  which  is  in- 
trusted to  him,  shall  be  as  perfect  and  as  happy  as  he  can  make 
it,  and  as  conducive  as  possible  to  the  general  felicity.  For  such 
is  the  constitution  of  human  beings,  that  no  individual  can  be 
happy  himself,  unless  he  endeavours  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others  ;  and  the  more  he  does  this,  the  more  he  advances  his  own 
felicity. 

Looking  to  future  glory  and  happiness  as  the  strongest  motive 
to  piety,  benevolence,  and  all  virtue,  is,  then,  so  far  from  "  over- 
throwing the  Christian  religion,  and  rejecting  its  greatest  princi- 
ple, that  of  love,"  tliat  it  is  harmonizing  those  parts  of  it  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury  thinks  are  discordant ;  and  is  directly  and  pe- 
culiarly obeying  the  law  of  love.  It  is  taking  the  most  effectual 
means  to  engage  us  to  "  love  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  mind, 
and  strength,  and  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves."  It  is 
using  the  very  same  means  for  both  these  purposes,  that  we  cm- 
ploy  for  the  attainment  of  our  own  highest  perfection  and  felicity. 
It  is,  moreover,  taking  the  same  measure  and  rule  for  the  kind 
and  degree  of  our  love  to  our  fellow-creatures,  that  we  take  for 
love  to  ourselves.  For  in  proportion  as  we  really  desire  our  own 
future  perfection  and  happiness,  in  the  same  proportion  shall  we 
seek  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind.  Again,  it  is 
employing  the  same  test  to  judge  oi  onr  proficiency  in  piety  and 
benevolence,  that  we  use  to  judge  of  our  progress  in  self-improve- 
ment. For  the  increasing  degrees  of  ardour,  attention,  diligence, 
and  constancy,  with  which  we  endeavour  to  attain  future  happi- 
ness, and  the  personal  attainments  in  virtue  that  we  actually 
make,  will  be  accompanied  with  correspondently  greater  zeal, 
industr)-,  care,  and  steadiness,  to  advance  the  honour  of  God,  and 
the  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures.' 

IV.  Objection  4. — Cluristianity  establishes  a  system  of 
priestcraft  and  spiritual  despotism  over  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  mankind, 

AxswKR. — Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  opposers  of 
revelation  to  level  their  artillery  against  the  Christian  ministry. 
Under  the  appellation  of  priests,  they  seem  to  think  themselves 
at  liberty  to  load  them  with  every  species  of  abuse.  That  there 
have  been  men,  who  have  engaged  in  the  Christian  ministry  as 
other  men  engage  in  secular  employments, — from  motives  of 
profit, — may  perhaps  be  true.  But  that  this  should  be  repre- 
sented as  a  general  case,  and  that  the  ministry  itself  should  be 
reproached  on  account  of  the  hypocrisy  of  worldly  men,  who  in- 
trude themselves  into  it,  can  only  be  owing  to  the  malignity  of 
those  who  make  the  unfounded  assertion.  Let  the  fullest  sub- 
traction be  made  of  the  characters  just  noticed,  and  we  appeal  to 
impartial  observation,  whether  there  will  not  remain  in  only  this 
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class  of  Christians,  and  at  almost  any  period,  a  greater  number 
of  st^rious,  upright,  disinterested,  and  benevolent  persons,  than 
could  be  found  among  the  whole  body  of  deists  in  a  succession 
of  centuries. 

The  mass  of  mankind  is  busily  engaged  in  the  necessary  pur* 
suits  of  life,  and  has  but  little  leisure  to  attend  to  mental  im- 
provement. That  there  should  be  teachers  of  religion,  to  instruct 
them  in  its  princi|)les,  to  enforce  its  numerous  precepts,  and  to 
administer  its  consolations,  has  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  fit- 
ness of  things  and  the  public  good.  If  the  knowledge  of  arts  and 
sciences  be  beneficial  to  a  country,  and  the  teachers  of  them  be 
ranked  among  the  most  useful  members  of  the  community,  those 
whose  oflicc  and  employment  it  is  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  principles  of  pure  religion  and  morality  (principles 
which  are  the  best — the  only — cement  of  civil  society)  certainly 
stand  on  equal  or  superior  ground  in  respect  to  general  utility. 
This  argument  will  acipiirc  additional  weight,  when  we  consider 
the  qualifications  which  the  New  'I'estamcnt  re<juires  the  diflfer- 
ent  orders  of  its  ministers  to  possess.  To  adduce  only  a  few  of 
the  particulars  which  it  enjoins  respecting  their  private  character 
and  behaviour : — If  a  man  desirttli  tlie  office  of  a  Bishop,  he 
desireth  a  good  -work,  A  bishop  then  must  be  blameless,  the 
husband  of  one  ivife,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behaviour,  given 
to  hospitality,  apt  to  teach,  not  given  to  -wine,  no  striker,  not 
greedy  of  filthy  lucre  ;  but  patient,  not  a  brawler,  not  covet- 
ous ;  one  that  ruleth  -well  his  oivn  honse,  having  his  children 
in  subjection  with  all  gravity :  For  if  a  man  know  not  how  to 
rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of 
God?  J^'ot  a  novice,  lest,  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he 
fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil,  ^Moreover,  he  must 
have  a  good  report  of  them  which  are  without,  lest  he  fall 
into  reproach.  (1  Tim.  iii.  1 — 7.)  But  thou,  O  man  of  God, 
follow  after  righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love,  patience, 
meekness  ;  fght  the  good  fight  of  faith  ;  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life,  whereunto  thou  art  also  called,  and  hast  professed  a  good 
profession  before  many  witnesses.  (1  Tim.  vi.  11.  12.)  Take 
heed  wito  thyself,  and  unto  the  doctrine  ;  continue  in  them  ;  for 
in  doing  this,  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself,  and  them  that  hear 
thee.  (1  Tim.  iv.  16.)  Giving  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that 
the  ministry  be  not  blamed.  (2  Cor.  vi.  3.)  Flee  also  youthful 
lusts  ;  but  follow  righteousness,  faith,  charity,  peace,  with  them 
that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart,  ,2nd  the  servant  of 
the  Lord  must  7iot  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to 
teach,  patient,  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  them- 
selves, if  God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance  to  the 
acknowledging  of  the  truth.  (2  Tim.  ii.  22.  24,  25.)  Till  I 
come,  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine; 
neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  pro- 
phecy, -zirith  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.  Let 
no  man  despise  thy  youth  ;  but  be  thou  an  example  of  the  be- 
lievers, in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith, 
in  purity.  (1  Tim.  iv.  13,  14.  12.)  Likewise  tnust  the  Deacons 
be  grax'e,  not  double-tongued,  not  given  to  much  wine,  nor 
greedy  of  filthy  lucre,  holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure 
conscience.  And  let  these  also  first  be  proved,  then  let  them 
use  the  office  of  a  Deacon,  being  found  blameless,  (1  Tim.  iii. 
8 — 10.)  Can  any  reasonable  objection  be  alleged  against  the 
ministerial  office  ] 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  most  extravagant  claims  to  wealth 
and  power  have  been  made  by  men  who  call  themselves  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel.  Ecclesiastical  history  shows  that  this  has 
been  the  fact :  but  with  these  claims  Christianity  is  not  charge- 
able. The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  required  Xofeed  the  flock 
of  God,  taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but 
willingly,  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind.  (1  Pet.  v. 
2.)  "  The  question  is,  on  what  footing  does  the  New  Testa- 
ment establish  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion  1  Examine, 
and  you  will  find,  that  it  establishes  it  in  such  a  way,  as  every 
reasonable  man  must  approve.  It  is  thought  equitable  that  men 
who  apply  their  younger  years  to  the  acquisition  of  languages 
and  of  philosophy,  and  who  spend  their  days  and  strength  in 
teaching  them  to  others,  should  receive  from  those  whom  they 
teach  such  a  recompense  for  their  labour  as  to  enable  them  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families  in  a  decent  and  respectable 
manner.  Who  will  complain  of  this  as  improper  and  unjust  1 — 
The  gospel  sets  the  maintenance  of  its  ministers  on  the  same 
footing.  '  The  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  They  that  serve 
at  the  altar  should  live  by  the  altar.  When  they  dispense  to 
others  of  their  spiritual  things,  they  should  in  return  receive  of 
their  worldly  things.'  This  is  all  that  Christianity  demands ; 
and  she  is  answerable  for  no  other  claim.    Is  it  not  reasonable 
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that  men  of  piety,  talents,  and  education,  who  devote  their  lives 
to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  their  fellow-creatures,  with  a  view 
to  make  them  good  and  happy  both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is 
to  come,  should  receive  such  a  remuneration  as  to  enable  them 
to  live,  not  in  affluence  and  splendour,  far  less  in  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance, but  in  the  respectability  of  a  decent  competence  1 
The  application  of  the  same  education  and  abilities  to  another 
employment  would  have  secured  wealth.  Do  they  make  exor- 
bitant claims,  when  they  ask,  from  those  whom  they  are  labouring 
to  instruct,  a  moderate  support?"  Nor  does  the  New  Testa- 
ment countenance  in  the  ministers  of  religion  a  claim  of  power 
more  than  of  wealth.  Such  claims  indeed  were  made  and  esta- 
lished  during  the  dark  ages,  and  to  a  certain  extent  are  still 
made,  where  the  spiritual  domination  of  the  papal  see  still  exists. 
But  the  charge  of  spiritual  tyranny  over  the  consciences  and 
minds  of  men  does  not  attach  to  the  Gospel.  All  the  motives 
and  arguments  which  its  ministers  are  authorized  to  employ  must 
be  drawn  from  the  New  Testament.  Its  discipline  and  ordi- 
nances are  alike  simple  but  expressive,  and  where  the  spirit,  with 
which  they  were  instituted,  is  duly  regarded,  they  are  admirably 
calculated  to  promote  'the  spiritual  happiness  of  Christians.  So 
far,  indeed,  is  that  part  of  the  church  of  Christ,  established  in 
these  realms,  from  assuming  any  domination  over  the  minds  of 
its  members,  that  (in  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
makes  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  to  depend  on  the  intention 
of  the  priests)  she  expressly  declares,  that  the  tin-worthiness  of 
the  ministers  hinders  not  the  effects  of  the  sacramejits.^ 

The  real  cause  of  the  antipathy  cherished  by  the  opposers  of 
revelation  against  the  truly  conscientious  and  pious  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  is  this.  They  are  the  men,  who,  having  voluntarily 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and  service  of  religion  {very  fre- 
quently ivith  considerable  temporal  sacrifices'),  have  in  every 
age  exposed  the  sophistry  of  deists,  and  vindicated  Christianity 
from  their  malicious  aspersions.  On  this  account  the  opposers 
of  revelation  will  always  consider  them  as  their  natural  enemies. 
It  is,  however,  no  more  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  be 
the  objects  of  their  invective,  than  that  the  weapons  of  nightly 
depredators  should  be  pointed  against  the  watchmen,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  detect  them  and  expose  their  nefarious  practices, 

V.  Objection  5- — Christianity  debars  its  professors  from 
all  inquiries  concerning  religious  truths,  and  demands  (f  them 
a  full  and  implicit  assent,  without  a  previous  cxuminution  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  build  that  assent, 

AsswER. — This  objection  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Celsus;  and 
though  its  falsehood  has  been  repeatedly  shown  at  various  times 
during  the  last  sixteen  hundred  years,  yet  all  succeeding  pro- 
pagators of  infidelity  have  continued  to  urge  it  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  Never,  however,  was  objection  raised  upon  so  slight 
a  foundation :  for,  so  far  is  Christianity  from  rejecting  the  use  of 
reason,  that  on  the  contrary,  with  a  candour  peculiar  to  itself,  it 
earnestly  invites  and  exhorts  every  man,  before  he  embraces  its  doc- 
trines, fairly  and  impartially  to  examine  its  pretensions.  Prove 
all  things,  says  Paul:  hold  fast  that  -which  is  good.  (1  Thess. 
V.  21.)  When  the  apostle  John  warns  us  against  believing 
eveiy  spirit,  and  bids  us  try  the  spirits  -whether  they  are  of  God 
(1  John  iv.  1.),  does  he  not  plainly  recommend  the  use  of  our 
understanding  against  a  blind,  enthusiastic,  and  implicit  belief! 
Is  not  the  same  advice  fairly  implied  in  the  commendation  given 
to  the  Bereans  for  searching  the  Scriptures  and  inquiring  into 
the  truth  of  what  the  apostles  preached  1  (Acts  xvii.  1 1.)  And 
does  not  Jesus  Christ  himself  inculcate  the  same  doctrine,  when 
he  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  his  adversaries, —  Tf'hy  do  ye  not 
even  of  yourselves  judge  what  is  right  ?  (Luke  xii.  57.) 
Without  exercising  our  reason,  how  can  we  be  ready  always  to 
^ive  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us?  (1  Pet.  iii.  15.)  God 
has  made  us  reasonable  creatures,  and  he  will  expect  from  us  a 
reasojiable  service  (Rom.  xii.  1.),  and  not  the  sacrifice  of  fools. 
(Eccl.  V.].)2 

The  Gospel,  therefore,  not  only  invites,  but  demands  investi- 
gation. While  the  founders  and  dispensers  of  false  religions  and 
absurd  worship  veiled  them  under  silence  and  mysterious  ob- 
scurity, Jesus  Christ,  so  far  from  enjoining  secrecy  to  his  apos- 
tles, commands  them  freely  to  profess  and  openly  to  publish  his 
doctrine.  What  I  say  to  you  in  darkness,  speak  ye  in  the  light 
(Matt.  X.  27.) ;  that  is,  the  doctrines  which  I  teach  you  in  para- 

•  Article  xxvi.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

2  The  \ise  of  reason  in  inatters  of  religion  is  ably  vindicated  bv  Bp.  New- 
ton, Works,  vol.  V.  Diss.  34.  pp.  205— 2'20.  And  the  propriety  of  the  stress 
which  the  Gospel  lays  upon  faith  is  satisfactorily  stated  bv  Dr.  Maltby,  in 
answer  to  the  cavils  of  the  author  of  PoliticalJu.=;|'ice.  See  his  lil-ustralions 
of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  pp.  300—310. 


bles,  do  ye  publicly  explain  and  expound.  JVhat  ye  hear  in 
the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops  ;  that  is,  what  I  more 
privately  impart  to  you,  do  ye  courageously  publish  and  proclaim 
to  all  the  world.  Had  Christianity  been  conscious  of  its  own 
weakness,  it  would  not  thus  boldly  have  entered  the  lists  against 
tVe  prejudices  of  mankind,  when  the  great  improvement  and  in- 
crease of  all  kinds  of  literature  had  excited  a  spirit  of  curiosity, 
which  not  only  prompted  men  to  inquire  after,  but  qualified  them 
to  understand  and  examine  the  truth,  and  detect  fraud  and  im- 
posture. But  what  fraud  or  imposture  has  been  discovered  in 
the  Gospel  1  On  the  contrary,  in  proportion  to  the  rigour  of  the 
scrutiny  which  it  has  undergone,  the  evidences  of  its  divine  au- 
thority and  origin  have  shone,  and  continue  to  shine,  with  in-  • 
creasing  lustre.  The  pens  of  infidels  (calling  themselves  deists, 
but  wbose  principles  for  the  most  part  are  atheistical)  in  great 
abundance  have  been  drawn  against  the  Scriptures.  Every  ob- 
jection that  wit  or  malice  could  suggest  or  derive  from  the  modem 
discoveries  in  science  has  been  brought  forward,  either  in  the 
way  of  open  attack,  or  under  the  insidious  form  of  professed  re- 
gard for  the  sacred  volume.  But  has  the  Bible  sustained  any 
real  damage  from  these  assaults  1  None  whatever.  Like  a  mighty 
oak  it  has  stood  unmoved,  suffering  nothing  from  the  nois}'  wind, 
but  the  mere  rustling  of  its  leaves.  The  cause  of  truth,  indeed, 
has  been  greatly  promoted  by  these  attacks :  for  they  have  given 
birth  to  such  defences  of  Christianity,  as  have  effo  tually  remov- 
ed the  doubts  of  sincere  inquirers,  and  at  once  reflected  honour 
on  their  authors  and  confusion  on  their  enemies  ;  while  the  im- 
moral principles  of  deism  or  atheism,  when  brought  to  the  test  of 
reason,  have  in  every  instance  appeared  in  all  their  native  de- 
formity. 

IV.  Objection  6. — The  morality  of  the  Bible  is  too  strict, 
bears  too  hard  upon  manhlnd,  and  lays  us  under  too  severe 
restraints, 

Answek. — Does  it  then  rob  us  of  any  pleasures  worthy  of 
rational  beings  1  By  no  means.  It  restrains  us,  indeed,  but  it 
only  restrains  us  from  things  that  would  do  us  harm,  and  make 
both  ourselves  and  our  fellow-creatures  miserable.  It  admits  of 
every  truly  rational,  benevolent,  and  humane  pleasure ;  nay,  it 
allows  every  -enjoyment  of  which  our  senses  are  capable,  that  is 
consistent  with  the  real  good  and  true  happiness  of  the  whole 
compound  nature  of  man.  Although  the  Scriptures,  especially 
the  New  Testament,  set  before  us  the  noblest  ideas  of  attainments 
in  holiness,  they  do  not  carry  it  to  any  extremes,  or  to  a  degree 
of  strictness  unsuitable  to  human  nature.  The  Gospel  does  not 
prescribe  an  unfeeling  apathy,  or  pretend  to  render  us  insensible 
to  the  evils  or  calamities  incident  to  this  present  life,  but  directs 
us  where  to  seek  for  consolation,  and  also  supports  us  by  its  glo- 
rious promises.  We  are,  indeed,  taught  to  deny  ourselves  ;■''  but 
the  intention  is,  only  that  we  should  endeavour  to  keep  the  inferior 
appetites  and  passions  in  due  subjection,  and  that  the  pleasures 
and  interests  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  world  should  be  made  to  give 
way  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  and  to  the  love  of  truth,  virtue, 
and  righteousness,  whenever  they  happen  to  stand  in  competition. 
We  are  required  not  to  make  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the 
lusts  thereof;  but  neither  Jesus  Christ  nor  his  apostles  have  urged 
it  upon  us  as  a  duty  to  macerate  ouP'bodies  with  those  unnatural 
rigours  and  austerities,  or  to  chastise  them  witlrthat  bloody  dis- 
cipline, which  superstition  has  often  enjoined  under  the  pretence 
of  extraordinary  mortification  and  devotion.  The  Gospel  offei's 
no  sanction  for  austerities  ;  it  allows  of  no  partial  regards,  no  sub- 
stitution of  ritual  observances  in  the  place  of  moral  duties ;  nor 
does  it  permit  zeal  for  and  abundance  in  the  discharge  of  one 
duty,  to  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  another.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  insists  on  universal  obedience,  and  explicitly  declares  that 
he  -u'ho  offends  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all.  It  enjoins  us  to 
be  heavenly-minded,  and  to  set  our  affections  on  things  above, 
yet  not  so  as  to  neglect  the  duties  and  offices  incumbent  upon  us 

3  With  respect  to  all  the  Christian  precepts  relating  to  self-jrovernment, 
which  are  objected  to  as  harsli  and  severe,  we  may  observe,  that  since 
mankind  are  apt  to  indulge  tlieir  atTections  and  passions  for  worldly  objects 
loo  MUich,  and  since  these  are  the  great  obstacles  to  true  piety  and  virtue, 
it  was  wise  and  kind,  becoming  a  divine  teacher,  in  Jesus  to  [irohibit  this, 
and  to  ofFiM"  the  strongest  motives  against  it.  Without  this,  his  morals  would 
have  been  greatly  defective,  and  unsuitable  to  circumstances  of  humanity. 
If  the  author  of  our  religion  has  more  .strongly  enforced  the  practice  of  self- 
denial  than  others,  it  is  because  he  better  knew  the  necessity  of  this  to  pu- 
rify the  heart,  the  conversation,  and  the  conduct.  He  knew,  also,  and  he 
tftught,  that  this  life  is  a  State  of  trial,  to  prepare  us  for  a  better  ;  and  that 
God  would  finally  take  an  account  of  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts,  as  well  as 
oftheir  words  and  actions.  To  regulate  the  thoughts  and  desires,  therefore, 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  fit  mankind  for  appearing  before  their  Judge, 
and  to  qualify  thein  for  entering  those  abodes  into  which  we  are  told  there 
shall  in  no  wisf  enter  any  thing  that  defilcth.  (Rev.  xxi.  27.)  Simpson's 
Evidences,  p.  302. 
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in  this  present  state.  We  arc  not  commandetl  al)soluti'Iy  to  quit 
t\w.  world;  l)iit,  vvliicii  is  a  iiiurli  nobler  attainment,  to  live  above 
tlie  world  while  we  are  in  it,  and  to  kecj)  ourselves  free  from  its 
pollutions:  not  wiiolly  to  renounce  our  present  enjoyments,  but 
to  be  moderate  in  the  use  of  tliem,  and  so  to  use  this  ivorlil  an 
not  to  ahiine  it.  "All  it  rcijuires  is,  that  our  liberty  degenerate 
not  into  lieenliousness,  our  aniusenient^  into  dissipation,  our  in- 
dustry into  incessant  toil,  our  carefulness  into  extreme  anxiety 
and  endless  solicitude."  In  short,  it  enjoins  every  thing  that  can 
ilo  us  good,  and  it  oidy  prohibits  every  thing  that  can  do  us 
harm.  Could  a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence,  wisdom,  and  per- 
fection, do  better,  or  act  otherwise  consi.stently  with  tho.se  per- 
fections ] ' 

Vn.  Objection  7. — Some  of  the  moral  jjrecejjts  of  Jcsux 
Chriat  arc  unrcuxoniible  and  iinpruclicable, 

1.  An  objection  of  tliis  kind  is  made  to  the  prohibition  of  an- 
ger. Matt.  V.  22. ;  but  the  context  shows  that  the  anger  here  con- 
demned is  implacable. 2  "There  are  vices  which  it  may  be  the 
duty  of  some  to  reprimand  with  sharpness.  Our  Lord  himself 
was  sometimes  angry.-*  Anger,  improper  in  its  cause,  its  object, 
its  mannerj  its  season,  and  its  duration,  must  be  that  which  is 
here  censured.  'J'here  arc  dillerent  degrees  of  anger  mentioned, 
and  proportionable  punishments  annexed  to  each.  Christ  there- 
fore asserts,  agreeably  to  other  parts  of  Scripture,  that  reviling, 
hiitred,  variance,  wrath,  strife,  shall  exclude  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;'  and  that  these  crimes  shall  he  punished  proportion- 
ably  to  their  degree  of  guilt.  But  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
(lospel,  sinful  anger  unvepeiited  of  is  here  supposed  ;  for  on  this 
condition  all  sins,  except  one,  are  forgiven.^  Tlie  same  restric- 
tion must  be  understood  respecting  other  general  assertions  of 
Jesus,  as  Matt.  x.  3.3.  ;  which  cannot  apply  to  Peter.'' 

2.  The  precept  of  Jesus  to  forgive  injuries^  has  been  asserted 
to  be  contrary  to  reason  and  nature.  A  few  of  the  most  eminent 
heathen  philosophers,  however,  have  given  the  same  direction.  It 
is  a  maxim  of  Confucius,  "  never  to  revenge  injuries."  Socrates, 
in  his  conversation  with  Crito,!*  says  to  him,  "  the  person,  then, 
who  has  received  an  injury  must  not  return  it,  as  is  the  ojjinion 
of  the  vulgar."  Cicero  declai-es,'-'  "  that  nothing  is  more  lauda- 
ble, nothing  more  becoming  a  great  and  excellent  man,  than  pla- 
cability and  clemency."  Seneca  says,'"  "I  would  i)ardon  an  in- 
jury, even  withovit  a  previous  benefit  from  the  injurcr,  but  much 
more  after  it."  He  also  declares,  that  "  if  the  world  be  wicked, 
we  should  yet  peresvcre  in  well-doing,  even  amongst  evil  men." 
Phocion,  when  going  to  suffer  death  unjustly,  charged  his  son 
w  ith  his  hist  breath,  that  he  should  show  no  resentment  agauist 
his  persecutors." 

It  has,  further,  been  objected  to  the  Christian  precept  of  for- 
giveness, that  it  is  given  in  a  general  indefinite  way ;  whereas 
there  arc  certain  restrictions,  without  which  it  would  be  attended 
with  fatal  consequences.  It  must  be  interpreted  consistently  with 
what  nature  dictates  to  he  our  duty  in  preserving  our  reputation, 
liberty,  and  property ;  and  in  doing  all  we  can  in  our  several  sta- 
tions to  hinder  all  injury  and  injustice  from  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves. "  Undoubtedly  it  must.  But  these  exceptions  are  so 
plain  that  they  will  always  be  supposed,  and  consequently  need 
not  be  specified.  The  Christian  religion  makes  no  alteration  in 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  nor  does  it  forbid  necessary  self- 
defence,  or  seeking  legal  redress  of  injuries,  in  cases  where  it 
may  be  expedient  to  restrain  violence  and  outrage.  But  all  the 
explications  it  gives  of  the  duty  of  forgiveness  are  consistent  with 
these.  For  the  substance  of  what  it  recommends  relates  chiefly 
to  the  temper  of  the  mind  ;  that  we  be  ready  to  pass  by  small 
affronts,  and  not  forward  to  execute  private  revenge,  and  that  we 
be  candid  in  interpreting  the  designs  and  actions  of  those  who 
injure  us.  This  will  engage  us  to  forgive,  while  there  is  yet  lit- 
tle to  be  forgiven  ;  and  thus  will  prevent  the  occasion  of  addi- 
tional injuries,  T^^c  Gospel  proposes  the  example  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  his  conduct  to  sinful  men,  as  the  general  rule  of  our 
lenity  and  forbearance ;  and  enjoins  forgiveness  and  sincere  re- 
conciliation, in  case  of  repentance  and  reformation,  and  receiving 
into  full  favour.''^  That  we  do  not  demand  rigorous  satisfaction 
in  other  cases,  and  that  we  still  preserve  benevolent  affections  to- 

'  The  siibjoct  of  tbe  above-noticed  objection  is  fully  considered  in  Mr. 
Simpson's  Iiiti'rnal  and  Presumptive  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pp.  258 — 303. 

»  Malt.  V.  23,  24.  »  Marlt  iii.  5.  x.  14. 

*  1  Cor.  vi.  10.  Gal.  v.  2.  »  Malt.  xii.  31,  32. 

«  Newcome's  Ohserv.  part  i.  ch.  1.  sect  9.  Blair's  Paraph,  of  Christ's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

'  I.uke  x\ii.  3, 4.  Matt.  vi.  14,  15.  •  Sect.  x. 

s  DeOmciLs,  ch.  25. 
,  «»  De  Benpficiis,  ch.  viii.  14.    De  Ira,  book  ii.  ch.  34. 

"  See  also  Plutarch  de  Ira  cohibenda.  Marc.  Antonin.  de  Vita  sua,  book 
vii.  sect.  15.    Butler's  8th  and  9th  Sermons.  The  Rambler,  vol.  iv.  No.  1S5. 

»»  Luke  x-\ii.  3, 4. 


wards  an  ■unrelenting'  enemy.     And  a  man  may  really  forgive  an    ' 
injury,  so  far   as  it  is  [)ersonal,  while  his  rehition  to  society  may 
oblige  him,  for  the  general  gotxl,  to  pro.secute  the  ollemler."'^ 

3,  Against  the  injunction  to  love  our  enemies"   it  has  been    | 
argued,  "  if  love  carry  with  it  complacence,  esteem,  and  friendsliip,    j 
and  these  arc  due  to  all  men,  what  distinction  can  we  then  make 
between  the  best  and  the  wor.-it  of  men  1'^     But  a  love  of  esteem 
and  coiiiplacence  can  never  be  intended  by  Christ,  whose  design     : 
was  to  recommend  the   abhorrence  of  all  vice,  while  he   enjoins 
good-will  to  persons  of  every  character.     In  all  moral  writings,  J 
w  hether  ancient  or  mo<lern,  love  generally  signifies,  what  it  does 
in  this  firecej)t  of  Christ,  benevolence  and  good-will  ;  which  may 
be  exercised  by  kind  actions  towards  those  whom  we  cannot  es- 
teem, and  whom  we  arc  even  obliged  to  punish.     A  parent  exer- 
cises this  towards  a  wicked  and  di.sobedicnt  child  ;  and  it  is  this 
love  which  Jesus  recommends,  from  the  motive  of  resemblance 
to  our  heavenly  Father,"'" 

4.  The  commandment  of  Jesus,  "  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves," is  also  objected  to,  as  unreasonable,  and  impossible  to  be 
observed, '^ 

"  Loving,  as  we  have  just  noticed,  in  moral  writings  usually 
signifies  benevolence  and  good-will  expressing  it-sclf  in  the  con- 
duct, Christ  thus  explains  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  to 
the  lawyer  who  a.sked  him  the  meaning  of  it,  by  the  beautiful 
parable  of  the  compassionate  Samaritan,'"  The  precept  we  arc 
considering  may  be  understood,  (1.)  As  requiring  that  we  have 
the  same  kind  of  affection  to  our  fellow-creature  as  to  ourselves, 
disposing  us  to  prevent  his  misery  and  to  consult  his  ha])piness 
as  well  as  our  own.  This  principle  will  be  an  advocate  within 
our  own  brca-sts  for  our  fellow-creatures  in  all  cases  of  competi- 
tion and  interference  between  them  and  us,  and  hinder  men  from 
being  too  partial  to  themselves.  This  inward  temper  is  the  only 
ellectual  security  for  our  performing  the  several  offices  of  kind- 
ness which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures,  (2.)  It  may  require 
that  we  love  our  "neighbour  in  some  certain  projiortion  as  we 
love  ourselves,  A  man's  character  cannot  be  determined  by  the 
love  he  bears  to  his  neighbour,  considered  absolutely,  but  princi- 
pally by  the  proportion  which  this  bears  to  self-love  ;  for  when 
the  one  overbalances  the  other,  and  influences  the  conduct,  that 
denominates  the  character  either  selfish  or  benevolent ;  and  a 
comparison  is  made  in  this  precept  between  self-love  and  the  love 
of  our  neighbour.  The  latter,  then,  must  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  foniicr,  and  virtue  consists  in  the  due  proportion.  We 
have  no  measure  by  which  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  affection.s 
and  princi|)lcs  of  action,  considered  in  themselves.  This  must  be 
determined  by  the  actions  they  produce,  A  competent  provision 
for  self  has  a  reasonable  bound.  When  this  is  complied  with, 
the  more  care,  and  thought,  and  property,  persons  employ  in  do- 
ing good  to  their  fellow-creatures,  the  nearer  they  come  to  the 
law  of  perfection,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.' 
(3.)  The  words  may  he  understood  of  an  equality  of  affection. 
Yet  still  a  person  would,  in  fact,  and  ought  to  be,  much  more 
taken  up  anJemplo\-ed  about  himself  and  his  own  concerns,  than 
about  others  and  their  interests.  For  besides  the  one  common 
affection  towards  himself  and  his  neighbour,  he  would  have  seve- 
ral other  particular  affections,  passions,  and  appetites,  which  he 
could  not  possibly  feel  in  common  both  for  himself  and  others. 
From  hence  it  follows,  that  though  there  were  an  equality  of 
affection  to  both,  yet  regard  to  ourselves  would  be  more  preva- 
lent than  attention  to  others  and  their  concerns.  And  it  ought 
to  be  so,  supposing  still  the  equality  of  affection  commanded  ; 
because  each  person  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  intrusted  with  him- 
self, and  tlierefore  care  of  his  own  interests  and  conduct  particu- 
larly belong  to  each.  Besides,  moral  obligation  can  extend  no 
further  than  to  natural  possibility.  Now  we  have  a  perception 
of  our  own  interests,  like  consciousness  of  our  own  existence, 
which  we  always  carry  about  with  us,  and  which,  in  its  continu- 
ation, kind,  and  degree,  seems  impossible  to  be  felt  in  respect  to 
the  interests  of  others.  Therefore,  were  we  to  love  our  neigh- 
bour in  the  same  degree  (so  far  as  this  is  possible)  as  we  love 
ourselves,  yet  the  care  of  ourselves  would  not  be  neglected.  The 
temper  and  conduct  to  which  due  love  of  our  neigbours  would 
lead  us  is  described  in  I  Cor,  xiii,  A  really  good  man  had  rather 
be  deceived  than  be  suspicious  ;  had  rather  forego  his  known 
right  than  run  the  hazard  of  doing  even  a  hard  thing.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  temper  extends  to  every  different  relation  and  cir- 
cumstance of  life,  so  as  to  render  a  man  better.  Reasonable  good- 
ie Foster  against  Tiiidal,  pp.  257—261.  1st  edit  Christianity  as  Old  as  the 
Creation,  p.  340. 
"  Matt.  v.  43—46.  «•  Christianity  &c.  p.  342. 

>«  Foster  against  Tindal,  pp.261 — 264.  Balguy's  Sermon.s,  vol.  i.  serm.  13. 
•  ■I  Matt.  xix.  19.    Luke  %.  27,  &c.  Levit  xix.  17,  18.  34.  Deut.  x.  17—19, 
>>  Luke  x.  25—37. 
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will,  and  right  behaviour,  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  are  in  a 
manner  the  same ;  only  that  the  former  expresses  the  principle 
as  it  is  in  the  mind ,  the  latter,  the  principle  as  it  were  become 
external."' 

The  precepts,  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to 
us,2  and  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  are  not  merely  intel- 
ligible and  comprehensive  rules,  but  they  also  furnish  the  means 
of  determining  the  particular  cases  which  are  included  under 
them.  In  any  instance  of  his  conduct  to  another,  if  a  man  sin- 
cerely asks  himself,  what  he  could  reasonably  desire  that  person 
should  do  to  him,  or  how  he  himself  would  wish  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  circumstances,  his  own  mind  will  present  a  proper  rule 
of  action  in  that  instance.  These  precepts  are  likewise  useful 
means  of  moral  improvement,  and  afford  a  good  test  of  a  person's 
progress  in  benevolence.  For  as  it  requires  practice  and  moral 
discernment  to  apply  them  properly  to  particular  cases,  the  more 
aptly  and  expeditiously  any  one  does  this,  the  greater  must  be 
his  proficiency  in  disinterested  kindness. 

The  excellence  and  utility  of  these  moral  maxims  have  en- 
gaged the  sages  of  the  East  to  adopt  them.  In  the  fables,  or  ami- 
cable instructions,  of  Veshnoo-Sarma,  is  the  following  sentiment : 
"  He  who  regards  another's  wife  as  his  mother;  another's  goods 
as  clods  of  earth  ;  and  all  mankind  us  himself^  is  a  philosopher."^ 
And  Confucius  has  this  precept,  "  Use  others  as  you  desire  to  be 
used  yourself."^ 

5.  The  command  of  God,  that  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,^  and 
the  sanctions  by  which  it  is  enforced,  "  he  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  con- 
deinned,"°  have  been  objected  against  by  Mr.  Tindal.  He  says 
"  Faith,  considered  in  itself,  can  neither  be  a  virtue,  or  a  vice  ; 
because  men  can  no  otherwise  believe  than  as  things  appear  to 
them."''  "  Yet  that  they  appear  in  such  a  particular  manner  to 
the  understanding  may  be  owing  entirely  to  themselves."  Now 
let  it  be  particularly  observed,  that  it  is  nowhere  said  or  insinu- 
ated in  the  New  Testament,  that  those  shall  be  condemned  for  un- 
belief who  never  heard  the  Gospel,  or  who  never  had  it  laid  be- 
fore them  with  proper  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
spirit  of  Christianity  teaches,  that  where  there  is  no  law  there  is 
no  transgression,  and  that  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no 
law.8  It  declares  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is 
accepted  with  him.s  All  threatenings  must  be  understood  of  un- 
believers who  had  sufficient  light  and  evidence  offered  to  them, 
and  who,  through  inattention,  neglect,  wilful  prejudice,  or  from 
corrupt  passions  and  views,  have  rejected  it,  as  Christ  says,  John 
iii.  1 9.  XV.  22.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable,  than  that  those 
who  wilfully  refuse  the  light  that  would  direct  and  comfort  them 
should  suffer  the  natural  consequences  of  such  refusal.  This  is 
agreealile  to  the  usual  government  of  God  in  the  natural  and  mo- 
ral world.'"  The  sanctions  with  which  our  Lord  enforces  the 
precept  of  faith  in  him,  though  generally  applied  to  a  future  judg- 
ment, do  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  it ;  but  only  to  the 
admission  of  the  Christian  converts  into  the  Christian  churcli, 
after  Christ's  ascension,  upon  the  same  terms  as  he  admitted 
them  himself.  Jesus  here,  upon  leaving  the  world,  gives  his  apos- 
tles the  same  power  which  he  himself  had  exercised,  and  orders 
them  to  use  it  in  the  same  manner.  "  He  that  believeth  not, 
shall  be  condemned,"  or  accountable  for  his  sins.  This  answers 
to  the  denunciation  which  Christ  had  often  made  against  those 
who  should  not  receive  him  ;  "  that  they  should  die  in  their  sins." 
Thus  John  iii.  18,  19.  What  this  damnation  or  condemnation 
was,  we  see,  John  viii.  24.  "  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins."  The 
same  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  John  xx.  23.  Matt.  xvi.  19.  All 
these  texts  declare,  that  upon  the  first  receiving  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, Christ,  and  his  apostles  in  his  name,  forgave  those  that 
believed  and  were  baptized  ;  and  what  was  then  done  here  would 
be- confirmed  in  heaven.  But  they  have  no  relation  to  their  con- 
demnation or  acquittal  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  at  which  time 
every  man  will  be  judged  according  to  his  works,  and  according 
to  what  he  has  received."" 

>  Bp.  Butler's  Sermons,  No.  12.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  201—217.)  Hartley 
on  Man,  part  ii.  ch.  2.  prop.  38. 

a  Matt.  vii.  12.  u  Wilkins's  translation,  p.  287. 

<  Chinese  Book  of  Maxims,  3lI  Classical  Book,  article  12.  Du  Halde's 
History  of  China,  vol.  iii.  p.  310.  edition  1741.     , 

'  1  .Tohn  iii.  23.     .John  vi.  29.  e  Mark  xvi.  16. 

•■  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,  p.  .51.  In  "Christianity  not  founded 
on  Argument,"  hs  the  same  ohjeclion,  pp.  8.  17,  18. ;  thouffli  tli'e  author  rea- 
sons in  the  manner  here  stated  in  answer  to  it  in  p.  64.  of  his  own  book. 

8  Romans  iv.  15.  v.  13.  »  1  Cor.  v.  12.  Acts  x.  34,  35. 

•0  Leechman's  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  sermon  23.  p.  240,  &c. 

"  Ben  Mordecai's  Letters,  the  7ih,  p.  847.  Campbell  in  loc,  Foster's 
Sermons,  vol.  ni.  sermon  9.  on  the  Morality  of  Faith ;  also,  1  Cor.  xv.  17. 
Simpson's  Evidences,  pp.  261—277. 


VIII.  Objection  8. — Christianity  produces  a  timid  passive 
spirit,  and  also  entirely  overlooks  the  generous  sentiments  of 
friendship  and  patriotism. 

Answeh. — 1.  It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  Christian  morality,  that 
it  entirely  omits  precepts  founded  on  false  principles,  those  which 
recommend  fictitious  virtues ;  which,  however  admired  and  cele- 
brated, are  productive  of  no  salutary  effects,  and,  in  fact,  are  no 
virtues  at  all.  Valour,  for  instance,  is  for  the  most  part  constitu- 
tional, and  so  far  is  it  from  producing  any  salutary  effects,  by  in- 
troducing peace,  order,  or  happiness  into  society,  that  it  is  the 
usual  perpetrator  of  all  the  violences,  which,  from  retaliated  in- 
juries, distract  the  world  with  bloodshed  and  devastation.  It  is 
the  chief  instrument  which  ambition  employs  in  her  unjust  pur- 
suits of  wealth  and  power,  and  is  therefore  so  much  extolled  by 
her  votaries.  It  was,  indeed,  congenial  with  the  religion  of  pagans, 
whose  gods  were  for  the  most  part  deceased  heroes,  supposed  to 
be  exalted  to  heaven  as  a  reward  for  the  rapines,  murders,  adul- 
teries, and  other  mischiefs,  which  they  had  perpetrated  upon 
earth  ;  and  therefore,  with  them,  this  was  the  first  of  virtues,  and 
had  even  engrossed  the  denomination  of  virtue  to  itself.  But 
Christians  are  so  far  from  being  allowed  to  inflict  evil,  that  they 
arc  forbid  even  to  resist  it ;  that  is,  to  repel  one  outrage  by 
another  ;'2  they  are  so  far  from  being  encouraged  to  revenge  in- 
juries, that  one  of  their  first  duties  is  to  forgive  them  ;  so  far  from 
being  incited  to  destroy  their  enemies,  that  they  are  commanded 
to  love  them  and  serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  to 
overcome  evil  with  good.  With  reference  to  this  pacific  disposi- 
tion of  Christianity,  a  celebrated  sceptic' ^  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury objected,  that  a  state  composed  of  I'eal  Christians  could  not 
subsist.  We  may,  however,  ask,  in  the  words  of  an  acute  ob- 
server of  human  nature,  whom  no  one  will  charge  with  credulity 
or  superstition ;  "  Why  not  ?  Citizens  of  this  profession  would 
have  a  clear  knowledge  of  their  several  duties,  and  a  great  zeal  to 
fulfil  them  :  they  would  have  a  just  notion  of  the  right  of  natu- 
ral defence  ;  and  the  more  they  thought  they  owed  to  religion, 
the  more  sensible  they  would  be  of  what  they  owed  to  their  coun- 
try. The  prhiciples  of  Christianity,  deeply  engraven  upon  the 
heart,  would  be  infinitely  more  powerful  than  the  false  honour  of 
monarchies,  .the  human  virtues  of  republics,  and  the  servile  fear 
of  despotic  states."'''  The  same  author  also  mentions  it  as  "  an 
admirable  thing,  that  the  Christian  religion,  which  seems  to  have 
for  its  object  only  the  felicity  of  another  life,  does  also  constitute 
our  happiness  in  this."'^ 

But  though  Christianity  exhibits  no  commendation  of  fictitious 
virtues,  it  is  so  far  from  generating  a  timid  spirit,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  forms  men  of  a  singular  cast ;  some  would  say,  of  a  sin- 
gular courage.  "  It  teaches  them  to  be  afraid  of  oifending  God 
and  doing  injury  to  man  ;  but  it  labours  to  render  them  superior 
to  every  other  fear.  They  must  carry  on  a  constant  war  against 
evil ;  but  '  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  are  not  carnal.'  Was  it 
a  timid  character  which  Christ  designed  to  form,  when  he  sent 
his  disciples  through  all  the  world  to  propagate  his  religion  1 
They  were  to  penetrate  into  every  country  ;  they  were  to  address 
men  of  every  nation,  and  tongue,  and  language ;  they  were  to 
expose  themselves  to  hunger  and  nakedness,  to  ridicule  and  in- 
sult, to  persecution  and  death.  No»e  of  these  things  must  deter 
them  :  they  must  be  daily  speaking  the  word  of  life,  however  it 
may  be  received,  and  to  whatever  dangers  it  may  expose  them. 
They  must  hazard  all  for  the  propagation  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness in  the  world.  The  lives  of  Christians  have,  in  numberless 
instances,  displayed  the  efficacy  of  these  divine  principles.  Can 
such  instances  of  active  exertion,  of  persevering  labour,  of  patient 
suffering,  be  adduced,  as  those  which  have  been  disj)layed  by  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  1  That  they  make  not  the  noise  of  those 
that  sack  cities,  and  desolate  countries,  and  spread  far  and  wide 
the  work  of  destruction,  is  certainly  not  to  their  dispraise.  Their 
methbd  of  reforming  the  world,  and  meliorating  the  condition  of 
man,  is  not  by  brute  force,  but  by  implanting  in  the  soul  the 
sentiments  of  knowledge  and  of  goodness :  the  fruit  will  be  cer- 
tain felicity.     Christianity  does  all  her  work,  and  effects  all  her 

'^Matf.v.  39.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  this  precept  applies /jt-jji- 
cipally  to  those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake.  Let  such  leave 
the  judsinentof  their  cause  to  Ilim,  for  whose  sake  they  sntTer.  It  is  also 
to  be  recollected  that  tliis  precept  of  Jesus  Christ  was  designed  chiefly  to 
correct  tlie  mistaken  notion  of  the  Jews  in  his  time,  who  thonglit  that  every 
outrage  should  be  resented  to  the  utmost,  and  thus  the  spirit  of  hatred  and 
strife  was  fostered.  See"  some  excellent  observations  on  this  passage  of 
Scripture,  in  Bp.  Porleus's  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  vol.  i.  pp. 
154, 155. 

'3  M.  Bayle. 

'«  Montesquieu,  Esprit  de  Loix,  livre  xxiv.  ch.  6.  (CEuvres,  tom.  ii.  p.  254. 
edit.  Paris,  1796.)    Set  also  ch.  iii.  pp.  250. 251. 

IS  Ibid.  p.  253. 
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purposes,  by  means  o^ principles  ;  she  employs  and  she  permits 
no  other  way  besides."' 

Answkh. — 2.  With  regard  to  (hat  part  of  the  olyection  which 
js  founded  on  the  sik'uce  of  the  Gosf)el  concerning  fricndsliip, — 
(liy  wliicii  terms  is  usually  understood  a  mutual  attachment  sub- 
sisting between  two  persons,  and  founded  on  a  similarity  of  dis- 
position, will,  and  manners)  ;  whence  it  is  insinuated  that  Chris- 
tianity allbrds  no  countenance  to  private  friendship  ;  various 
satisiactory  reasons  may  be  assigned  why  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
enact  any  laws,  nor  give,  like  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
professeil  disquisitions  concerning  friendship.  In  the  first  place, 
a  pwe  and  sincere  friendship  must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  choice  ;  and  from  its  delicacy,  it  is  reluctant  of 
the  very  ap]iearancc  of  com[)ulsion.  Besides,  it  depends  upon 
similarity  of  disposition,  upon  coincidence  of  sentiment  and  all'ec- 
tion,  and,  in  short,  ujion  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  which 
are  not  within  our  control  or  choice,  that  perhaps  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  pass  through  life  without  having  enjoyed  fricndshij) 
in  all  iiiat  perfection  of  wliich  we  may  su])pose  jt  capable.  IV or 
if  this  could  be  accomplished,  would  it  be  favourable  to  the  gene- 
ral virtue  and  happiness.  Such  strong  partial  attachments  usually 
lead  persons  to  prefer  their  friends  to  the  public.  Friendships  of 
ihis  kind  have  subsisted  among  savages  and  robbers.  Theseus 
and  Pirith  lus,  whom  modern  sceptics  have  produced  as  ap- 
plauded instances,  were  equally  remarkable  for  friendship,  rapes, 
and  plunder.  Such  attachments  are  hurtful  to  society  and  to  man- 
kind :  they  weaken  public  virtue  and  general  charity.  As  how- 
ever mankind  are  prone  to  form  them,  it  would  have  been  a 
defect  in  the  Christian  religion,  had  it  enjoined  or  even  recom- 
mended friendship  in  this  extreme.  Accordingly  the  Gospel  sets 
such  attachments  very  low,  as  consistent  with  the  lowest  selfish- 
ness. Jf  y-  do  good  to  them  tvlio  do  good  to  you,  what  thank- 
have  ye  ?  Do  not  even  the pu/ificans  the  same  ?    (Matt.  v.  4C.) 

On  all  these  accounts,  therefore,  it  was  unnecessary  for  Christ 
to  enact  laws  on  the  subject  of  friendship,  which,  indeed,  could 
not  possibly  be  the  object  of  a  divine  command  ;  for  such  laws 
must  have  been  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  practice, 
and  on  a  subject  in  its  nature  totally  incompatible  with  restraint. 
'J'he  propriety,  therefore,  of  such  an  omission  will  be  evident  to 
every  one  who  candidly  considers  the  nature  of  the  temper  and 
dis{)Osition  enjoined  by  the  Gospel.  l(  the  end  of  its  command- 
ment be  (as  we  know  is  the  case)  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart 
and  faith  unfeigned,  and  charity  of  the  most  enlarged  and  diffu- 
sive kind,  Christianity  would  long  before  this  time  have  been 
charged  \\\\\\  inconsistency  by  its  adversaries,  if  any  laws  had 
been  made  either  directly  or  by  consequence  confining  its  exer- 
cise. Indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to  have  expressed 
in  the  Gospel  any  particular  approbation  of  friendship.  "  It  might 
have  inllamed  that  propensity  to  it  which  nature  had  already 
made  suHiciently  strong,  and  which  the  injudicious  cncominms 
of  heathen  moralists  had  raised  to  a  romantic  and  dangerous 
height.  Our  divine  lawgiver  showed  his  wisdom,  equally  in  what 
he  enjoined,  and  what  he  left  unnoticed.  He  knew  exactly,  what 
no  pagan  philosopher  ever  knew,  where  to  be  silent,  and  where 
to  .speak.  It  was  not  his  intention,  it  was  indeed  far  below  his 
dignify,  to  say  fine  things  upon  popular  subjects  ;  pleasing  per- 
haps to  a  few,  but  utterly  useless  to  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Jlis 
object  was  of  a  much  more  important  and  extensive  nature  :  to  in- 
culrale  the  ])lain,  humble,  practical  duties  of  piety  and  morality  ; 
the  duties  that  were  of  universal  concern  and  indispensable  obli- 
gation, such  as  were  essentially  necessary  to  our  well-being  in  this 
life,  and  our  everlasting  happiness  in  the  next.  Now,  the 
warmest  admirers  of  friendship  cannot  pretend  to  raise  it  into  a 
duty,  much  less  a  duty  of  this  high  rank.  It  is  a  delightful,  it  is 
an  amiable,  it  is  often  a  laudable  attachment :  but  it  is  not  a  ne- 
cessary re(iuisite,  either  to  the  present  welfare  or  the  future  salva- 
tion of  mankind  in  general,  and,  consequently,  is  not  of  suihcicnt 
niiportance  to  deserve  a  distinct  place  in  the  Christian  system."^ 
But  though  the  Gospel  makes  no  specific  provision  for  friend- 
ship (and,  as  we  have  seen,  for  good  reasons),  yet  it  docs  not 
prohibit  that  connection  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  example  of  Christ,  whose  chosen  friend  and  com- 
panion was  the  beloved  apostle  John,  and  whose  friendship  for 
Martha,  Mary,  Tjazarus,  and  others,  the  evangelical  historians 
have  doKneated  in  the  most  amiable  manner.  "  If  he  had  his 
beloved  companion  and  friend,  we  cannot  surely  be  acting  con- 
trary to  his  sentiments,  if  we  also  have  ours ;"  but  let  us  take 
heed  what  choice  we  make.  Ye  are  my  friends,  says  Christ,  if 
TE  DO  WHATSoETEn  I  coMMAM)  Tou.  (Jolin  XV.  14.)     On  the 

•>  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authoiiiy  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  220. 
»  Bp.  Porteus's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  438. 


contrary,  the  friendship  of  the  tvorldis  enmity  toilh  God:  -who- 
soever tlierefore  -will  be  a  friend  of  the  -world,  is  the  enemy  of 
God,  (Jamci  iv.  4.) 

A?»swKii. — 3.  Equally  satisfactory  rea.sons  may  be  assigned 
for  the  silence  of  the  Gospel  with  respect  to  patriotism  ;  which 
(ithas  beenas.serted)  Jesus  Christ  has  now  here  taught  or  enforced 
by  ])recept  or  by  exani])le. 

What  is  i)atri()tism  '. — The  love  of  our  country.  But  what 
love  ?  The  bigoted  love  cherished  by  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  impelled  them  to  abominate  every  other 
nation  as  accursed,  and  to  refuse  to  render  them  even  the  slightest 
good  office  1 — The  proud  love  dis|)layed  by  the  Greeks,  which 
despised  the  rest  of  mankind  as  ignorant  barbarians  ? — The  am- 
bitious love  of  conquest,  that  predominated  among  the  Romans, 
and  stimulated  them  to  enslave  the  world  1 — That  selfish  love,  so 
much  vaunte<l  of  in  modern  times,  which  leads  men  to  seek  the 
aggrandizement  of  their  country,  regardless  of  the  morality  of  the 
means  by  which  that  aggrandizement  is  to  be  accom[)lished  ; 
which  fosters  party -spirit,  engenders  strife  and  every  evil  passion, 
encourages  slavery,  and  ex(  ites  one  part  of  the  human  race  to 
nmrder  and  extirpate  the  other  ? — No.  Of  this  spirit  Chris- 
tianity knows  nothing.  "  Patriotism  is  that  Christian  love  which, 
while  it  respects  as  sacred  the  rights  and  the  -welfare  of  evkrt 
lanil,  of  Y.\ v.iiY  foreign  individual,  teaches  us  to  manifest  within 
the  Ihnits  of  justice  sjiecial  affection  to  our  own  country,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  special  ties  by  which  we  are  united  with  the  region 
that  gives  us  birth.  If  our  Lord,  then,  inculcated  by  his  own 
lips,  or  by  the  pen  of  his  apostles,  the  universal  obligation  of  jus- 
tice and  love  :  if,  in  regulating  the  exercise  of  justice  and  love, 
he  pronounces  that  wrong  and  fraud  are  the  more  sinful  when 
directed  against  the  Hrethj-en  ;^  that  while  we  do  good  unto  all 
men,  we  are  bound  specially  to  do  good  unto  them  -who  are  of 
the  household  of  faith  r^  that  affection  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength  is  mutually  to  be  evinced  between  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters  :  He  has  decided  that 
every  additional  tie,  by  which  man  is  connected  with  man,  is  an 
obligation  to  additional  love  :  He  has  established  the  duty  of  pa- 
triotism, by  establishing  the  very  principle  from  which  the  duty 
necessarily  flows.  If  He  bore,  with  unwearied  patience,  hatred 
and  contempt,  and  persecution  unto  death,  from  his  Jewish  adver- 
saries ;  if  he  mourned  with  the  most  tender  sympathy  over  the 
impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;'  if  He  repeated,  at  a  second 
risk  of  his  life,  his  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  his  countrymen 
the  Nazarenes  ;'^  by  his  own  conduct  he  sanctioned  patriotism, 
by  his  conduct  he  exemplified  it,  by  his  own  conduct  he  com- 
manded it."'  And  the  example,  which  Jesus  Christ  thus  gave 
in  his  own  person,  we  find,  was  followed  by  his  apostles,  who, 
both  before  and  after  his  crucifixion,  first  and  principally  laboured 
to  pro])agate  the  Gospel  among  their  own  peoj)le,  the  Jews. 
Even  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  when  he  entered 
into  those  places  where  the  Jews  resided,  first  directed  his  labours 
to  them ;  and  such  was  his  patriotism,  that  he  could  not  only 
say,  J\Iy  hearths  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that 
they  might  be  saved  (Rom.  x.  1.)  ;  but,  with  a  love  as  ardent 
as  it  was  pure,  he  also  declared,  /  could  -ivish  myself  accursed 
from  Christ,  for  my  brethren,  jny  kinsmen  according  to  the 
flesh,  -ivho  are  Israelites.  (Rom.  ix.  3,  4.) 

Nor  is  the  Old  Testament  history  destitute  of  instances  of  the 
noblest  and  most  disinterested  patriotism.  Of  all  the  examples 
recorded  either  in  ancient  or  modem  history,  whether  sacred  or 
profane,  it  will  be  difhcult  to  find  one  surpassing  that  of  the  illus- 
trious Hebrew  legislator,  Moses.  His  attachment  to  the  people 
over  whom  he  presided  presents  his  character  in  a  most  amiable 
point  of  view.  When  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty  was  mani- 
fested against  them,  after  their  idolatrous  conduct  at  Mount  Si- 
nai, how  forcibly  did  he  intercede  in  their  favour  !  Yet  no-w,  if 
thou  wilt  forgive  their  sins  ;  .  .  .  .  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray 
thee,  out  of  thy  booh,  -which  thou  hast  -written.  (Exod.  xxxii. 
32.)  On  another  occasion,  when  it  is  related  that  the  Almighty 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Israelites,  and  even  offered  to 
make  of  him  a  greater  nation  and  mightier  than  they,  how  nobly 
did  he  sacrifice  every  view,  which  ambition  might  have  suggested 
to  him,  to  the  love  of  God  and  to  the  love  of  his  people  !  After 
powerfully  interceding  from  various  considerations,  that  they 
might  again  be  forgiven,  he  obtained  this  answer  to  his  supplica- 
tions, /  have  purdo7ied,  according  to  thy  -word.  (Num.  xiv 
20.)     It  were  not  difficult  to  adduce  numerous  additional  in- 

alCor.  vi.  8.  <Gal.  vi.  10.     See  also  Rom.  ix.  1— 3.  x.  1.  xi.  14. 

'  Matt,  xxiii.37.  Lube  xiii.  34.  xix.  41,  42. 
6  Luke  iv.  1&— 30.  Matt.  xiii.  54.  Mark  vi.  1—6. 

1  Gisborne's  Sermons  on  Christian  Morality,  p.  2C0.  Tlie  whole  of  his  four 
teentl)  and  fifteenth  discourses  is  particularly  worthy  of  perusal. 
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stances  from  the  Old  Testament,  especially  from  the  book  of 
Psalms.  (See  a  beautiful  and  aflecting  passage  breathing  the 
purest  patriotism  in  Psal.  cxxxvii.  4,  5.)  So  for,  indeed,  was  an 
attachment  to  the  country,  in  which  Providence  has  placed  us, 
inculcated  among  the  Jews,  that  they  were  required,  when  taken 
captive  to  another  land,  to  seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  they 
were  carried  away  captives,  and  to  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it : 
for,  adds  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  the  peace  thereof  ye  shall 
liave  peace.   (Jer.  xxix.  7.)' 

True  patriotism  is  never  at  variance  with  true  morality,  and 
the  moral  character  is  not  complete  without  it.  A  strict  performr 
ance  of  our  duty  to  the  community  of  which  we  form  a  part,  and 
to  the  government  under  which  we  live,  involves  no  infringement 
of  our  private  duties,  or  of  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men :  each  is 
sufHciently  distinct,  and  each  ought  to  be  inviolably  observed. 
He  is  seldom  found  to  be  a  good  parent,  brother,  or  friend,  who 
neglects  his  duty  to  the  public  and  to  the  government ;  and  he 
cannot  be  a  good  patriot  who  neglects  any  civil,  social,  or  rela- 
tive duty.  "  It  is  not  natural  for  a  Christian  to  enter  into  the  anti- 
pathies, or  to  embroil  himself  in  the  contentions  of  a  nation,  how- 
ever he  may  be  occasionally  drawn  into  them.  His  soul  is  much 
more  in  its  element,  when  breathing  after  the  present  and  future 
happiness  of  a  world.  In  undertakings,  both  public  and  private, 
which  tend  to  alleviate  the  miseries,  and  enlarge  the  comforts  of 
human  life.  Christians  have  ever  been  foremost ;  and  when  they 
have  conceived  themselves  lawfully  called,  even  into  the  field  of 
battle,  they  have  not  been  wanting  in  true  bravery.  But  the  hero- 
ism, to  which  they  principally  aspire,  is  of  another  kind :  it  is 
that  of  subduing  their  own  spirit,  doing  good  against  evil,  seeking 
the  present  and  eternal  good  of  those  who  hate  them,  and  laying 
down  their  lives,  if  required,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

IX.  Objection  9. — Tht  Bible  is  the  most  immoral  book  in 
the  world. 

Answer. — This  assertion  was  first  promulgated  by  the  author 
of  the  Age  of  Reason,  and  it  has  been  repeated  in  a  thousand 
different  forms  in  those  publications  which  have  since  been  issued 
from  the  press  by  the  opposers  of  revelation.  In  refutation  of 
this  assertion,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  view  already  exhi- 
bited in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  morality  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.2  It  is  readily  admitted  that  the  Old  Testament  does 
relate  immoral  actions;  and  every  impartial  history  of  mankind 
must  do  the  same.  The  question  is,  whether  they  be  so  related 
as  to  leave  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  serious 
reader.  If  so,  and  if  the  Bible  be  the  immoral  book  which  it  is 
asserted  to  be,  how  is  it  that  the  reading  of  it  should  have  re- 
claimed millions  from  immorality  1 — a  fact  that  is  too  notorious 
to  be  denied  by  impartial  observers.  Every  man  residing  in  a 
Christian  country  will  acknowledge  (unless  he  have  an  end  to 
answer  in  saying  otherwise)  that  those  people  who  read  the 
Bible,  believe  its  doctrines,  and  endeavour  to  form  their  lives  by 
its  precepts,  are  the  most  sober,  upright,  and  useful  members  of  the 
community ;  and  that  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  discredit  the 
Bible,  and  renounce  it  as  the  rule  of  their  lives,  are,  generally 
speaking,  addicted  to  the  grossest  vices ;  such  as  profane  swear- 
ing, lying,  drunkenness,  and  lewdness.  It  is  surely  very  singu- 
lar, that  men  by  regarding  an  immoral  book  should  learn  to  prac- 
tise morality ;  and  that  others  by  disregarding  it  should  learn  the 
contrary.  How  is  it,  indeed,  that  the  principles  and  reasonings 
of  infidels,  though  frequently  accompanied  with  great  natural 
and  acquired  abilities,  are  seldom  known  to  make  any  impression 
on  sober  people  1  Is  it  not  because  the  men  and  their  communi- 
cations are  known  1  How  is  it  that  so  much  is  made  of  the  falls 
of  Noah,  Lot,  David,  Jonah,  Peter,  and  others'!  The  same 
things  in  heathen  philosophers,  or  modern  unbelievers,  would 
be  passed  over  without  notice.  All  the  declamations  of  our  ad- 
versaries on  these  subjects  plainly  prove  that  such  instances  with 
us  are  more  singular  than  with  them.  With  us  they  are  occa- 
sional, and  afford  matter  for  deep  repentance;  with  them  they 
are  habitual,  and  furnish  employment  in  the  work  of  palliation. 
The  spots  on  the  garments  of  a  child  attract  attention ;  but  the 
filthy  condition  of  the  animal  that  wallows  in  the  mire  is  disre- 
garded, as  being  a  thing  of  course.  The  morality,  such  as  it  is, 
which  is  found  among  deists,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
little  exterior  decorum.  They  explicitly  deny  that  there  is  any 
thing  criminal  in  a  wicked  intention.'^  The  great  body  of  these 
writers  pretend  to  no  higher  motives  than  a  regard  to  their  safety, 
interest,  or  reputation.    Actions  proceeding  from  these  principles 

»  Tuke  on  the  Duties  of  Religion  and  Morality,  as  inculcated  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  pp.  195—198. 
a  See  pp.  146,  147.  and  152—156.  sum  a. 
»  Volney'sLaw  of  Nature,  p.  18.    See  also  p.  25.  supra. 


must  not  only  be  destitute  of  virtue,  but  wretchedly  defective  as 
to  their  influence  on  the  well-being  of  society.  If  the  heart  be 
inclined  towards  God,  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life  becomes 
a  matter  of  choice ;  but  that  which  is  performed,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  from  fear,  interest,  or  ambition,  will  extend  no  farther 
than  the  eye  of  man  can  follow  it.  In  domestic  life  it  will  be 
but  little  regarded ;  and  in  retirement  not  at  all.  Such,  in  fact, 
is  the  character  of  infidels.  "  Will  you  dare  to  assert,"  says 
Linguet,  a  French  writer,  in  an  address  to  Voltaire,  "  that  it  is 
in  philosophic  families  we  are  able  to  look  for  models  of  filial 
respect,  conjugal  love,  sincerity  in  friendship,  or  fidelity  among 
domestics  1  Were  you  disposed  to  do  so,  would  not  your  own 
conscience,  your  own  experience,  suppress  the  falsehood,  even 
before  your  lips  could  utter  it1"'i 

Much,  however,  of  the  immoral  statements  which  are  asserted 
to  exist  in  the  Bible  is  founded  on  a  wilful  inattention  to  the 
wide  difference  that  subsists  between  ancient  and  modern  man- 
ners. The  characteristic  distinction  of  modern  manners  is,  the 
free  intercourse  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  daily  commerce  of  life 
and  conversation.  Hence  the  peculiar  system  of  modern  man- 
ners;— hence  that  system  of  decorum,  delicacy,  and  modesty 
(founded  on  the  morality  of  Scripture)  which  belong  entirely  to 
this  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  to  the  state  of  society  in  which  it 
exists.  But  in  the  ancient  world  there  was  nothing  of  thi.s  in- 
tercourse. Women  were  either  wholly  shut  up,  as  among  the 
Asiatics  of  all  ages ;  or  were  slaves,  handmaids,  and  inferiors,  as 
among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  patriarchal  ages ;  or,  by  the  etrcct 
of  custom  (as  despotic  as  positive  law),  they  could  not  converse 
or  go  abroad  but  with  their  own  immediate  family,  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Hence  what  we  call  and  feel  to  be  deli- 
cacy and  modesty,  and  the  whole  system  resulting  from  them, 
had  no  existence  among  such  nations.  Men  wrote  only  to  men ; 
laws  were  given  only  to  men;  history  was  read  only  by  men. 
Every  thing  was  called  by  the  name  originally  affixed  to  it ;  and 
as  such  names  had  no  adjunctive  sigaiification,  arising  only  from 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  they  excited  ideas  of  indelicacy 
or  immodesty  no  more  than  similar  names  excite  such  ideas 
among  the  naked  Indians.  And  hence,  as  a  profound  critic' 
long  ago  remarked,  there  is  the  same  difference  between  the  free 
language  of  Scripture  and  the  firee  language  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  as  there  is  between  the  nakedness  of  a  courtesan 
and  the  nakedness  of  an  Indian. 

jill  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them. — Love  your  enetnies ;  bless  them  that 
curse  you;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you;  and  pray  for  them 
that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you. — The  grace  of 
God,  which  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men,  hath  appeared ; 
teaching  us,  that  de?iying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we 
shotild  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world.'' 

Such,  reader,  is  an  epitome  of  Christian  morality.  Judge  of 
the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  made  by  its  enemies,  that  the  Bible 
is  the  most  immoral  book  in  the  world.'' — "  The  Gospel,"  says 
the  profound  and  penetrating  Locke,  whom  no  one  will  accuse 
of  enthusiasm,  "  contains  so  perfect  a  body  of  ethics,  that  reason 
may  be  excused  from  the  inquiry,  since  she  finds  men's  duty 
clearer  and  easier- in  revelation  thaif  in  herself."8 

X.  Objection  10. — 7%e  Bible  inculcates  a  spirit  of  intole- 
rance a7id  persecution. 

Answer. — The  ancient  adversaries  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as 
their  more  modern  copyists,  have  represented  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  of  an  unsocial,  unsteady,  surly,  and  solitary  complexion, 
tending  to  destroy  every  other  but  itself.  And  it  must  be  owned 
that  it  does  tend  to  destroy  every  other,  in  the  same  manner  as 
truth  in  every  subject  tends  to  destroy  falsehood,  that  is,  by  ro- 
tional  conviction.  The  same  objection  might  be  urged  against 
the  Newtonian  philosophy,  which  destroyed  the  Cartesian  fa- 
bles, or  against  the  Copernican  system,  because  the  visions  of 
Ptolemy  and  Tycho-Brahe  vanished  before  it.  The  sun  extin- 
guishes every  inferior  lustre.  And  the  glimmering  lamps  of 
human  knowledge,  lighted  up  by  the  philosophers,  served,  in- 
deed, to  conduct  them  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place ;  but 
this  must  naturally  be  sunk  in  a  superior  lustre,  when  the  San 
of  righteousness  should  arise.     The  Gospel,  therefore,  is  so  un- 

■>  Linguet  was  an  admirer  of  Voltaire  ;  but  disapproved  of  his  opposition 
to  Christianity.  See  his  Review  of  that  author's  works,  p.  264.  Fuller's 
Gospel  its  own  Witness,  pp.  72.  74,  7-5. 

'  Dr.  Bentley.  »  Matt.  vii.  12.  v.  44   Tit.  ii.  11,  12. 

1  Concerning  the  contradictions  to  morality,  which  are  falsely  alleged  to 
exist  in  the  Scriptures,  see  vol.  i.  part  ii.  book  ii.  chap.  ix.  sect.  v. 

"  Locke's  Letter  to  Mr.  Molyneux,  a  d.  1696.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  327. 4to 
edit. 
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sociable  as  to  discredit  error,  with  which  it  is  as  incompatible  as 
light  with  darkness.  But  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who  will 
calmly  examine  the  Bible,  that  its  pages  do  not  inculcate  any 
such  thing  as  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution.' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews,  who  were  distinguished  for 
their  spiritual  pride  and  bigotry,  and  who  regarded  other  nations 
with  an  almost  absolute  iritoli-rance,  were  never  more  strongly 
marked  by  these  cbaracleristics  tlian  at  the  time  when  Jesus 
Christ  appeared.  Even  the  apostles  were  not  exempted  from  a 
share  of  this  character.  JMusler,  said  John,  -ive  saw  one  cuntitiff 
out  dnvils  in  thy  name,  and  we  furhad  him,  because  he  follow- 
eth  not  -with  us.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Forbid  him  not ; 
for  he  that  is  not  airainst  us  is  for  us.  Again,  John  and  James, 
moved  with  indignation  against  the  inhabitants  of  a  Samaritan 
village,  because  they  declined  to  receive  their  Master,  said  unto 
him,  Lord,  -wilt  thou  that  lue  command  fire  to  come  down  from 
heaven,  and  constime  them,  as  E/ius  did?  But  he  turned  and 
rebuked  them,  and  said.  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit 
ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men^s 
lives,  but  to  save  them.  So  intolerant  was  the  spirit  even  of  the 
beloved  disciple,  and  so  benevolent  was  that  of  Christ.  In  this 
nation,  then,  and  at  this  period,  was  Christ  born  and  educated. 
But,  instead  of  imbibing,  countenancing,  or  warranting  intole- 
rance and  bigotry,  he  taught,  m  aU  instances,  their  odiousness 
and  guilt;  and  enjoined,  with  respect  to  every  subject  and  per- 
son, the  most  absolute  moderation,  liberality,  and  candour; — not 
indeed  the  fashionable  liberality  of  licentious  men  in  modern 
times,  a  professed  indifference  to  truth  and  holiness ; — but  a  be- 
nevolent and  catholic  spirit  towards  every  man,  and  a  candid  and 
just  one  towards  every  argument  and  opinion.  Distinctions  of 
nations,  sects,  or  party,  as  such,  were  to  him  nothing ;  distinc- 
tions of  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  were  to  him  every 
thing.  According  to  this  scheme,  he  framed  his  instructions  and 
his  life ;  and  the  same  catholic  spirit  and  freedom  from  intole- 
rance characterize  the  writings  of  his  apostles. 

The  moderation  of  pagan  governments,  and  their  liberality  in 
granting  unlimited  indulgence  to  the  different  modes  of  worship 
that  obtained  among  the  heathens,  have  been  magnified  by  the 
opposers  of  Christianity,  and  eulogized  as  if  universal  liberty  had 
been  allowed,  without  any  restraint  upon  the  open  or  secret 
practices  of  men  in  the  exercise  of  religion.  But  this  representa- 
tion is  quite  contrary  to  the  truth.  The  Roman  government,  in 
its  suppression  of  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries  (which  were  infa- 
mous for  their  voluptuousness  and  debaucheries),  conducted 
itself  solely  by  the  tnaxims  of  civil  policy,  without  any  regard 
whatever  to  the  religious  pretexts  of  the  worshippers.^  And 
nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  religion  of  Christ  than  the 
malicious  suggestion  which  one  infidel  repeats  after  another,  that 
persecution  for  religion  was  indebted  for  its  first  rise  to  the 
ChriNtian  system ;  whereas  the  very  reverse  is  the  real  truth,  as 
,  might  be  proved  by  many  facts  recorded  in  history.  To  instance 
only  a  few : — the  Athenians  allowed  no  alteration  whatever  in 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors  ;3  and  therefore  Socrates  suffered 
death,  as  a  setter-forth  of  strange  gods;'^  in  the  same  city  of 
Athens  in  which,  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  Paul 
of  Tarsus  was  charged  with  the  same  crime,  by  certain  philo- 
sophers of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics,  because  he 
preached  unto  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  (Acts  xvii.  18.) 
But  were  a  similar  severity  to  be  employed  by  any  Christian 
state,  it  would  be  imputed  not  rherely  to  the  policy  of  governors, 
but  to  the  temper  of  priests.  The  odious  bigotry  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  41.)  will  not  easily  escape  the  recollection 
of  any,  but  of  those  who  will  impute  no  fault  nor  arraign  any 
crime,  except  it  be  found  to  involve  in  its  consequences  the 
friends  of  revealed  religion.  Had  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  at 
Rome,  which  prohibited  the  worship  of  new  or  foreign  gods,* 
been  considered  as  the  edict  of  a  Christian  prince,  the  loudest 
complaints  would  have  been  uttered  against  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
by  which  it  was  dictated.     And  if  the  demolition  of  the  temple 


•  Respertine  ttie  charges  of  cruelty  brought  against  the  Israelites  for 
piiltituT  to  iloath  the  Canaanites  and  other  nations,  see  vol.  i.  pari  ii.  book  ii. 
chap  ix.  stxi.  V. 

'  See  the  very  interestins;  account  of  the  proceedinss  of  the  Roman  eo- 
veminent  vji  this  affair,  in  Livy's  History,  hook  xxxix.  chapters  8 — 19.  The 
■  celebrated  decree  against  the  Bacchanalian  meetings  is  still  extant  on  a 
plate  of  copper,  which  was  dug  up  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  is  now  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna. 

'  Isocrat.  in  Areopag.  p.  374.  edit.  Basil.  1582. 

«  Diog.  Laert.  de  Vitis  Philosoplioriun.  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  §  19.  torn.  i.  p.  174.  edit. 
Lnnpolii.  xtlian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  Xenophon.  Memorabilia  Socratis, 
hb.  i.  c.  1. 

».  Separalim  nemo  hahessit  Decs ;  neve  novos,  sive  advenas,  nisi  publice 
ad^citos,  privrttim  colunto.  Cicero,  de  Lcgibus,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  Op.  torn.  xi. 
p,  371.  edit.  Bipont. 


of  Serai)is  and  Isis  had  been  effected  by  the  order  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical synod,  instead  of  a  heathen  senate,''  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  styled  an  atrocious  outrage  upon  the  inalienable  rights 
of  private  judgment,  instead  of  being  represented  as  proceeding 
from  the  use  of  "  a  common  privilege,"  and  ascribed  to  the 
"  cold  and  feeble  efforts  of  policy."'  Tiberius  prohibited  the  Egyp-  ^ 
tian  and  Jewish  worship,  bani.shed  the  Jews  from  Rotnc,  and 
restrained  the  worship  of  the  Druids  in  (iaul;'*  while  Claudius 
emi)loyed  penal  laws  to  abolish  their  religion.'^  Domitian  and 
Vespasian  banished  the  philo.sophers  from  Rome,  and  the  former 
confined  some  of  them  in  the  island.s,  and  whipped  or  put  others 
to  death.'"  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the 
assertion,  that  intolerance  and  persecution  owe  their  introduction 
to  Christianity:  since  the  violent  means,  which  for  three  hundred 
years  after  its  origin  were  adopted  for  the  purjjosc  of  crushing 
this  very  religion — at  the  time  when  its  professors  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  both  inoffensive  and  unambitious — 
are  too  well  known  to  be  controverted."  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
good  government  to  provide  for  the  security  of  society  and  of 
moral  order.  This,  we  have  seen,  was  an  important  object  of 
attention,  even  with  pagan  governments.  The  writings  of  the 
opposers  of  revelation,  in  our  own  day  especially,  are  subversive 
of  both.  Under  the  mask  of  free  inquiry  (which  the  Gospel  de- 
mands and  invites,  and  of  which  it  has  stood  the  test  for  more 
than  eighteen  centuries,  as  it  will  to  the  end  of  time),  they  have 
compiled,  without  aclmowledgment,  from  the  oft-refuted  produc- 
tions of  former  infidels,  and  have  circulated  from  the  press,  tracts 
of  the  most  destructive  tendency  to  the  public  morals  and  safety. 
And  when  they  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  deliberately  violated 
laws  of  their  countrj',  they  call  it  persecution.  "  But  persecution  in 
every  degree,  and  whatever  abridges  any  man  in  his  civil  rights  on 
account  of  his  religious  tenets — provided  he  be  a  peaceable  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  and  can  give  a  proper  ground  of  confi- 
dence, that  his  principles  require  or  allow  him  to  continue  so — 
is  wholly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;"  as  well  as  all 
acrimony,  reviling,  contempt,  or  misrepresentation,  in  religious 
controversy. '2 

It  is  readily  admitted,  that  men,  calling  themselves  Christians, 
have  persecuted  others  with  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  have  shed 
rivers  of  innocent  blood  :  but  the  Go.spel  does  not  authorize  such 
a  conduct,  and  therefore  is  not  chargeable  with  it.  Such  perse- 
cutions prove,  that  those  who  inflicted  them  were  not  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  real  Christianity.  Facts  and  experience,  how- 
ever, have  proved  that  it  is  not  the  friends  but  the  enemies  of 
the  Gospel, — not  sincere  believers,  but  apostates  and  atheists, — 
who  have  been  the  most  cruel  oppressors  and  persecutors  both 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Of  this  we  have  a  signal  and 
memorable  instance  in  the  history  of  France  during  the  revolu- 
tion, where,  not  merely  the  usurped  power  of  the  papal  anti- 
christ was  subverted,  but  the  Christian  religion  itself  was  pro- 
scribed, and  atheism,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  substituted  in 
its  place.'3 


SECTION  II. 

THE  WONDERFUL  HARMONY  AND  INTIMATE  CONNECTION,  SUB- 
SISTING BETWEEN  ALL  THE  PARTS  OF  SCRIPTURE,  IS  A  FUR- 
THER PROOF  OF  ITS  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  AND  ORIGINAL. 

The  HARMONY  AND  INTIMATE  CONNECTION  Subsisting  be- 
tween all  the  j)arts  of  Scripture  are  no  mean  proof  of  its 
authority  and  divine  original. 

Other  historians  differ  continually  from  each  other :  the 
errors  of  the  first  writers  are  constantly  criticised  and  cor- 

•  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  I.  c.  3.  §  3.  p.  44.  edit.  Bipont. 

'  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i.  p.  52.  anil  note  (15.) 

«  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  85.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  Saelohius, 
inTiberio,  c.  36.     Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxx.  c.  4.  torn.  v.  p.  48.  edit  Bipont 

»  Suetonius,  in  Claudio,  c.  25. 

10  Suetonius,  in  Domitiano,  c.  10.;  in  Vespasiano,  c.  13. 

>>  See  p.  84.  supra. 

n  "Taking  away  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  the  liberty,  any  of  the  rights  of 
our  brethren,  merely  for  ser\'ing  their  Maker  in  such  manner  as  they  are 
persuaded  they  ought,  when  by  so  doing  they  hart  not  human  society,  or 
any  member  of  it,  materially,  i.s  evidently  inconsistent  with  all  justice  and 
tiuinanily :  for  it  is  puni.^bing  those  who  have  not  injured  us,  and  who,  if 
they  mistake,  deserve  only  pity  from  us."  Archbp.  Secker's  Works,  vol. 
iii.  p.  271.  In  the  following  pages,  the  learned  prelate  exposes  the  sinful- 
ness of  persecution  for  conscience'  sake,  in  a  masterly  niannei,  and  shows 
that  persecution  is  not  of  Christian  hut  of  heathen  origin. 

■3  Compare  pp.  25,  26.  supra.  On  the  subject  above  discussed,  the 
reader  will  find  many  interesting  facts  and  profound  observations  in  Mr. 
Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  part  i.  ch.  5.  pp.  62 — 70.  See  also  Mr. 
llaldauc's  Evidence  and  Authority  of  Divine  Revelation,  vol.  i.  pp.  42—08. 
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rected  by  succeeding  adventurers,  and  their  mistakes  are  sure 
to  meet  with  the  same  treatment  from  those  who  come  after 
them.  Nay,  how  often  does  it  happen,  that  contemporary 
writers  contradict  each  other  in  relatinjr  a  fact  which  has 
happened  in  th-^ir  own  time,  and  within  the  splierc  of  their 
own  knowledge  1  But  in  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  dissent 
or  contradiction.  They  are  not  abocdv  compiled  by  a  single 
author,  nor  by  many  hands  acting  in  confederacy  in  the  same 
age;  for  in  such  case  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  com- 
posing a  consistent  scheme;  nor  would  it  be  astonishing  to 
find  the  several  parts  in  a  just  and  close  connection.  But 
most  of  the  writers  of  the  (Scriptures  lived  at  very  diffi?rent 
times,  and  in  distant  places,  through  the  long  space  of  about 
sixteen  hundred  years  ;  so  that  there  could  be  no  confederacy 
or  collusion  ;  and  yet  th(>ir  relations  agree  with,  and  mutually 
support  each  other.  Not  only  human  historians,  but  philoso- 
phers even  of  the  same  school,  disagree  concerning  their 
tenets ;  whereas  the  two  testaments,  like  the  two  cherubs 
(Exod.  XXV.  20.),  look  steadfastly  towards  each  other,  and 
towards  the  mercy-seat  which  they  encompass.  The  holy 
writers,  men  of  different  education,  faculties,  and  occupa- 
tions,— prophets,  evangelists,  apostles, — notwithstanding  the 
diversity  of  time  and  place,  the  variety  of  matter,  consisting 
of  mysteries  of  providence  as  well  as  mysteries  of  faith,  yet 
all  concur  uniformly  in  carrying  on  one  consistent  plan  of 
supernatural  doctrines ;  all  constantly  propose  the  same  in- 
variable truth,  flowing  from  the  same  fountain  through  dif- 
ferent channels.  Go,  then,  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  ex- 
amine them  closely  and  critically.  Can  you  find  one  writer 
controverting  the  statements  or  opinions  of  his  predecessor? 
One  historian  who  disputes  any  fact  which  another  had 
stated  ■?  Is  there  in  the  prophets  any  discrepancy  in  doctrines, 
precepts,  or  predictions  ]  However  they  vary  in  style,  or 
manner  of  illustration,  the  sentiment  and  the  morality  are  the 
same.  In  their  predictions  they  exceed  one  another  in  par- 
ticularity and  clearness,  but  where  is  there  any  contradiction  ] 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  New  Testament.  The  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  Christianity  harmonize  together  :  one  writer 
may  enlarge  upon  and  explain  what  another  has  said,  may 
add  to  his  account,  and  carry  it  further;  but  he  never  contra- 
dicts him.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  that  our  reconciliation  to  God  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  and  that  the  restoration  of  our  primitive  dignity  by 
the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  parts  of 
one  whole,  united  in  close  dependence  and  mutual  congruity. 
The  same  essential  agreement,  and  the  same  mutual  depen- 
dency of  one  upon  another,  obtains  also  among  the  cuief 
practical  precepts,  as  well  as  between  the  iluctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity.  Those  tend  to  form  the  temper  and 
character  which  these  require.  Whence,  then,  arises  this 
harmony  of  >Scripture  1  Had  the  writers  been  under  no  pe- 
culiar divine  influence,  they  would  have  reasoned  and  sjiecu- 
lated  like  others,  and  their  writings  would  have  opposed 
each  other.  But  if  they  were  inspired, — if  they  all  wrote 
and  spoke  under  the  influence  of  tne  same  spirit, — then  is 
this  harmony  accounted  for  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for  it  upon  any  other  principle.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  all  Scripture  is  not  only  genuine  and  authentic,  but  di- 
vinely inspired. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  harmony  subsisting  be- 
tween the  sacred  writers,  it  has  repeatedly  been  objected  that 
there  are  contradictions  both  to  morality  as  well  as  among 
the  different  writers  themselves ;  and  thence  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  they  cannot  have  been  inspired.  It  is  however 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of  those,  who  of  late 
years  have  been  most  forward  to  charge  the  Scriptures  with 
contradictions,  have  been  utterly  incompetent  to  judge  of  the 
matter;  having  borrowed  their  objections  from  preceding  cp- 
posers  of  revelation ;  who,  instead  of  directing  their  attention 
to  the  original  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  written, 
have  founded  their  objections  on  various  translations  in  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe.  But  the  contradictions,  as 
they  are  termed,  are  seemingly  only,  and  not  real ;  they  per- 
plex only  superficial  readers  ;  nor  is  there  one  single  instance 
that  does  not  admit  of  a  rational  solution.  The  collation  of 
manuscripts,  a  little  skill  in  criticism  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages,  their  idioms  and  properties,  and  in  the  an- 
tiquities and  customs  of  those  countries  where  the  scenes 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  lay,  and  the  affairs  were  trans- 
acted, will  clear  the  main  difficulties ;  and  a  careful  distinc- 
tion of  the  different  senses  of  words,  as  well  as  of  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  times,  together  with  the  occasions  on 
which  the  various  books  were  written,  will  frequently  remove 


the  seeming  contradictions,  and  render  the  harmony  between 
the  sacred  writers  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day.  If  some 
difliculties  should  still  remain,  let  them  be  viewed  as  we  do 
tliose  of  creation  and  providence ;  and  they  will  form  no  ob- 
jection to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that,  like  the  others,  with  increasing  knowledge,  they 
also  will  be  dispelled.* 


SECTION  III. 

THE    PRESERVATION   OF   THE  SCRIPTURES,  A  PROOF  OF  THEIR 
TRUTH  AND  DIVINE  ORIGIN. 

As  the  wonderful  harmony  and  connection  of  all  the  parts 
of  Scripture  cannot  rationally  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause 
than  their  being  all  dictated  by  the  same  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  foreknowledge;  so  also  is  their  astonishing  and  (we 
may  say)  miraculous  preservation  a  strong  instance  of 
God's  providential  care,  a  constant  sanction  and  confirmation 
of  the  truth  contained  in  them,  continued  by  him  without 
intermission  in  all  ages  of  the  church.  Whence  comes  it, 
that  while  the  histories  of  mighty  empires  are  lost  in  the 
waste  of  time,  the  very  names  of  their  founders,  conquerors, 
and  legislators  are  consigned  with  their  bodies  to  the  silence 
and  oblivion  of  the  gTave  ?  Whence  comes  it  that  the  his- 
tory of  a  mean,  insignificant  people,  and  the  settlement  of 
God's  church,  should  from  its  very  beginning,  which  is 
coeval  with  the  world  itself,  to  this  day  remain  full  and  com- 
plete ^2  Whence  comes  it  that  nothing  is  left  of  innumera- 
ble volumes  of  philosophy  and  polite  literature,  in  the  pre- 
servation of  which  the  admiration  and  care  of  all  mankind 
seemed  to  conspire,  and  that  the  Scriptures  have,  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  come  down  to  our  time  entire  and  genuine  1 
During  the  captivity,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the  ark  itself, 
and  every  glory  of  the  Jewish  worship,  was  lost ;  during 
the  profanation  of  Antiochus  (1  Mace.  i.  56,  57.)  whosoever 
was  found  with  the  book  of  the  law  was  put  to  death,  and 
every  copy  that  could  be  Ibund  burned  with  fire ;  the  same 
impious  artifice  was  put  in  practice  by  several  Roman  empe- 
rors during  their  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  especially 
by  Dioclesian,  who  triumphed  in  his  supposed  success 
against  them.'  After  the  most  barbarous  havoc  of  them,  he 
issued  an  edict,  commanrling  them,  on  pain  of  death  under 
the  most  cruel  forms,  to  deliver  up  their  Bibles.  Though 
many  complied  with  this  sanguinary  edict,  the  greater  part 
disregarded  it ;  and  notwithstanding  these,  and  numberless 
other  calamities,  the  sacred  volumes  have  survived,  pure 
and  uncorrupted,  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  that  more  than  Egyptian  darkness  w-hich  over- 
whelmed religion  for  several  centuries ;  during  which  any 
falsification  was  secure,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Heljrew  language  being  entirely  unknown  to  all  but  the 
Jews  ;  and  yet  they  have,  in  spite  of  their  prejudices,  pre- 
served with  scrupulous  care  even  those  passages  which  most 
confirm  the  Christian  religion;  the  providence  of  God  having 
been  graciously  pleased  to  make  their  blindness  a  standing 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  their  obstinacy 
an  instrument  to  maintain  and  promote  his 'doctrine  and  his 
kingdom.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  present  low  state  of 
many  churches,  and  the  total  annihilation  of  others,  of  which 
notliing  now  remains  but  the  Scriptures  translated  for  their 
use ;  happy  in  tliis  respect,  that  their  particular  misfortune 
is  of  service  to  the  general  cause,  inasmuch  as  so  many 
copies  in  so  many  different  languages,  preserved  under  so 
many  untoward  circumstances,  and  differing  from  each  other 
in  no  essential  point,  are  a  wonderful  proof  of  their  authen- 
ticity, authority,  and  divinity.  All  the  designs  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Scriptures,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  have 
been  defeated.  The  Bible  still  exists,  and  is  triumphant, 
and  doubtless  will  exist  as  long  as  there  is  a  church  in  the 
world,  that  is,  until  the  end  of  time  and  the  consummation 
of  all  things.  ' 

»  On  the  contradictions  which  are  falsely  alleged  to  exist  in  the  sacred 
writiiins,  see  vol.  i.  part  ii.  book  ii.  chap.  vii. 

^  Tin  re  is  a  cha.sm  in  the  Jewish  history  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years;  viz.  between  the  death  of  Neheniiah  and  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees; but  Jiidaia  being,  during  that  period,  a  province  of  Syria,  and 
under  the  prefecture  of  it,  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  of  course  involved  in 
.that  of  the  country  to  which  they  \vere  subject. — This  was  the  case  dur- 
ing the  captivity. 

3  See  an  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Dioclesian 
(which  was  continued  with  unrelenting  fury  by  Maximin),  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  xl.  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vii.  pp.  293—329,  4to.  vol 
iv.  pp.  273—295. 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE  TENDENCY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES  TO  PROMOTE  THE  PRESENT 
AND  ETERNAL  HAPPINESS  OF  MANKIND,  CONSTITUTES  ANOTHER 
UNANSWERABLE  PROOF  OF  THEIR  DIVINE  INSPIRATION. 

I.  appeals  of  Christian  apoloffists,  and  testimonies  of  hea- 
then uilversaries,  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Gospel  upon 
the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  first  Christians. — II.  Sum- 
mary reviev)  of  its  blessed  effects  on  society,  especially  in 
private  life. — III.  On  the  political  state  of  the  -world. — IV. 
On  literature. —  Christianity  7iot  chargeable  -with  the  crimes 
of  those  -who  have  assumed  the  name  of  Christians,  while 
they  have  been  utterly  destitute  of  every  Christian  feeling. 
— V.  Historical  facts,  further  attesting  the  belief  Is  conferred 
by  the  Gospel  on  the  ivorld. — VI.  The  effects  respectively 
produced  by  Christianity  and  infidelity  in  private  life,  con- 
trasted, particularly  under  adversity,  afflictions,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  futurity. 

The  pajre  of  history  shows  that  no  regular  government 
was  ever  established  without  some  religion;  as  if  the  former 
was  defective  without  the  latter,  and  the  one  was  a  necessary 
appendage  to  the  other.  And  it  also  shows,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  Romans,  that  while  nations  cncrished  a  re- 
gard for  morality  and  for  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath, 
prosperity  attended  them ;'  but  that  when  immorality  became 
universal,  their  power  and  prosperity  as  rapidly  declined. 
That  religion,  or  virtue,  as  founued  upon  reverence  of  God 
and  the  expectation  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  is  of 
vast  public  importance,  is  one  of  those  self-evident  axioms, 
in  which  all  thinking  persons  instantly  acquiesce.  It  has, 
however,  been  reserved  for  our  own  times  to  witness  the 
bold  assertion,  that  "it  is  a  public  injury,"  and  to  have  the 
(luestion  triumphantly  demanded,  "  \Vho  that  has  read  the 
page  of  history,  will  venture  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  benefit 
to  any  nation  or  society  of  people,  in  which  it  has  been 
adopted?" 

What  the  deadly  effects  of  infidelity  have  been,  is  known 
to  every  one  who  is  in  any  degree  conversant  with  the  his- 
tory of  modern  Europe  for  the  last  fifty  years, — viz.  anarchy, 
immorality,  profaneness,  murders  innumerable,  confusion, 
and  every  evil  work.2  What  have  been  the  effects  actually 
produced  by  C^hristianity,  an  appeal  to  the  pages  of  history 
will  readily  show.  It  is  not,  inaecd,  the  object  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  gratify  idle  curiosity  and  afford  us  l)arren  and  specula- 
tive knowledge.  It  every  where  aims  directly  at  the  heart, 
and  through  the  heart,  to  influence  the  life.  Nothing  is  want- 
ing to  remedy  the  actual  state  of  the  world,  and  to  fit  men 
for  the  worship  and  felicity  of  heaven,  but  that  they  should 

«  The  testimony  of  the  historian  Polybius  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
pagan  superstition  in  fortifying  the  sentiments  of  moral  obligation,  and  sup- 
porting  the  sanctity  of  oatlis,  is  so  weighty  and  decisive,  that  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  the  subject  not  to  insert  it ;  more  especially,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  credulity  on  llie  autlior  himself,  who  was 
evidently  a  sceptic.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  all  the  bene- 
fits which  might  in  any  way  flow  from  superstition,  arc  secured  to  an  in- 
comparably greater  degree  by  the  belief  of  true  religion.  "  But  among 
all  tiie  useful  institutions  (says  Polybius)  that  demonstrate  the  superior 
e.tcellcnce  of  the  Ron)an  government,  the  most  considerable,  perhaps, 
is  the  opinion  which  people  are  taught  to  hold  concerning  the  gods  ;  and 
that,  which  other  men  regard  as  an  object  of  disgrace,  appears,  in  my 
judgment,  to  be  the  very  thing  by  which  this  republic  is  chiefly  sustained, 
^I  mean  superstition,  which  is  impressed  with  all  its  terrors,  and  influ- 
ences the  private  actions  of  the  citizens  smd  the  public  administration  of  the 
stale,  to  a  degree  that  can  scarcely  be  exceeded.  The  ancients,  therefore, 
acted  not  absurdly,  nor  without  good  reason,  when  they  inculcated  the  no- 
tions concerning  the  gods,  and  the  belief  of  infernal  punishments ;  but 
much  rather  are  those  of  the  present  age  to  be  charged  with  rashness  and 
absiirdili/  in  endeavouring  to  extirpate  these  opinions  ;  for,  not  to  mention 
other  effects  that  flow  from  such  an  institution,  if  among  the  Greeks,  for 
example,  a  single  talent  only  be  intrusted  to  those  who  have  the  manage- 
nit-nt  of  any  of  the  public  money,  though  they  give  ten  written  sureties, 
with  as  many  seals,  and  twice  as  many  witnesses,  they  are  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  integrity.  But  the  Romans,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  in  the  course  of  their  magistracies  and  in  embassies  dis- 
Durse  the  greatest  sums,  are  prevailed  on,  by  the  single  obligation  of  an 
oath,  to  perform  their  duty  with  inviolable  honesty.  And,  as  in  other 
states  a  man  is  rarely  to  be  found  whose  hands  are  pure  from  public  rob- 
bery, so  ainong  the  Romans  it  is  no  less  rare  to  discover  one  that  is  tainted 
with  this  crime."— Hampton's  Polybius,  vol.  ii.  book  vi.  pp.  405,  406. 

Though  the  system  of  paganism  is  justly  condemned  by  reason  and 
Scripture,  yet  it  assumed  as  true  several  principles  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  preservation  of  public  manners  ;  such  as  a  persuasion  of  nivislble 
power,  of  the  folly  of  incurring  the  divine  vengeance  for  the  attainment  of 
any  present  advantage,  and  the  divine  approbation  of  virtue :  so  that, 
strictly  speaking,  it  was  the  mi.xturc  of  truth  in  it  which  gave  it  all  its 
utility.— Hall's  Discourse  on  Infidelity.    (Sermons,  p.  73.  note.)' 

»  See  a  few  instances  of  the  effects  of  aXtaeisin,  supra,  pp.  25,  26. ;  and 
also,  infra,  p.  176.  i      *- -i  ir      i       i 
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believe  and  obey  the  Bible.?  Were  all  incn  thus  sincerely 
and  c(jrdially  to  believe  and  obey  it  as  a  divine  revelation, 
how  would  the  moral  face  of  the  world  be  changed  !  How 
would  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  be  glad,  and  the 
desert  rejoice  and  lilossom  as  the  rose  1  W  herever,  indeed, 
it  has  thus  been  embraced,  the  most  beneficial  effects  have 
been  the  result.  A  brief  review  of  the  positive  benefits  pro- 
duced by  Christianity  on  the  political  and  moral  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  also  in  private  life,  will  show  that  it  is  and  could 
only  be  of  heavenly  origin,  and  afford  a  satisfactory  refuta- 
tion of  the  cavils  oi  its  enemies.'' 

I.  The  writings  of  the  earliest  professors  of  Christianity 
prove  that  the  first  converts  were  refrrnted  characters,  and 
the  Defences  or  Apologies,  which  many  of  them  published 
against  the  accusations  of  unbelievers,  also  demonstrate  the 
virtues  that  adorned  the  primitive  (Christians. 

Thus,  although  it  was  not  the  object  of  tlie  apostle  Paul 
to  point  out  the  influence  of  his  preaching,  but  to  exhort  men 
to  virtue,  yet  some  incidental  passages  of  his  writings  evince 
that  he  reformed  the  manners  of  his  converts,  and  rendered 
tliem  ashamed  of  tiieir  former  vices.  In  Ids  epistle  to  the 
Romans  he  thus  expresses  himself: — What  fruit  had  ye  then 
in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed'^  fur  the  end  of 
these  things  is  death.  But  now  being  made  free  fn/m  sin  and 
become  the  servants  of  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness  and 
the  end  everlasting  life.  (Rom.  vi.  21,  22.)  This  apostle  also 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  observes  that  some  of  them 
were  reclaimed  by  the  Gospel : — Be  not  deceived,  neither  for- 
nicators, nor  adulterers,  nor  idolaters,  nor  effeminate  persons, 
nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,  7ior  thieves,  nor  drunk- 
ard.):, nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Jlnd  such  were  some  of  you ,-  but  ye  are  washed,  ye  are 
sanctified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
our  God.  (1  Cor.  vi.  9 — II.)  Peter,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, alludes  to  the  reformation  wrought  among  the  Jewish 
converts  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  other  places  . — The  time  past 
of  bur  life  may  suffice  us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, when  we  walked  in  lasciviousness,  lust,  excess  of  wine, 
revellings,  banqueltings,  and  abominable  idolatries,  wherein 
they  think  it  strange  that  ye  run  not  with  them  to  the  same  ex- 
cess of  riot.  (1  Pet.  iv.  3,  4.) 

The  various  Christian  apolodsts,  whom  the  persecutions 
of  the  pagans  compelled  to  vindicate  their  character  and  con- 
duct, have  borne  ample  testimony  to  their  exemplary  lives 
and  conversation.  Among  these,  the  attestations  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  Athenagoras  (both  of  whom  had  been  heathen 
philosophers),  TertuUian,  Minucius  Felix,  Origen,  and  Lac- 
tantius,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice ;  but  the  limits  of 
this  work  compel  us  to  admit  only  two  or  three. 

1.  From  the  following  passage  of  Justin  Martyr,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  a  mighty  change  was  wrought,  in  his  time,  on  the 
proselytes  to  the  Gospel.  "  We,"  says  the  philosopher, 
"  who  formerly  delighted  in  adultery,  now  observe  the 
strictest  chastity,  W  e,  who  used  the  charms  of  mapc,  have 
devoted  ourselves  to  the  true  God  ;  and  we,  who  valued  mo- 
ney and  gain  above  all  things,  now  cast  what  we  have  in 
common,  and  to  distribute  every  man  according  to  his  ne- 
cessities."* 

2.  "  We  deny  not,"  says  Tertullian  Twho  lived  about 
sixty  years  later  than  Justin"),  "  a  pledge  left  with  us  :  we 
defile  no  man's  marria^e-beti,  we  piously  educate  orphans, 
relieve  the  indigent,  and  render  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  The 
husband,  now  cured  of  his  former  jealousy,  turns  his  wife 
and  her  new  modesty  out  of  his  house ;  the  father,  so  tender 
of  his  undutiful  heathen  son,  disinherits  him  when  he  be- 
comes a  Christian  and  obedient  to  his  will ;  and  the  master, 
hitherto  so  kind  to  a  faithless  servant,  disbands  him  on  be- 
coming religious  and  faithful.  So  much  is  the  Christian 
name  hated,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  the  Gospel, 
that  the  husband  prefers  a  false  wife,  the  father  a  rebellious 
son,  and  the  master  a  kna^'ish  servant,  to  having  them  good 
and  virtuous  Christians."'' 

3.  "  Inquire,"  says  Origen,  in  his  celebrated  reply  to  the 
cavils  and  objections  of  the  philosopher  Celsus,  WTitten  about 
A.  D.  246, — "  Inquire  into  the  lives  of  some  amongst  us : 

»  "  If,"  says  a  late  eloquent  antagonist  of  Christianity,— "  If  all  were  per- 
fect Christians,  individuals  would  do  their  duty  ;  the  people  would  be  obe- 
dient to  the  laws;  the  chiefs  just;  the  magistrates  incorrupt;  the  soldiers 
would  despise  death  ;  and  there  would  be  neither  vanity  nor  luxury  in  such 
astate.'"- Roi-ssEAU,  Uu  Contrat  Social,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8. 

••  The  following  statement  of  the  inestimable  blessings  conferred  by 
Christianity  on  the  world,  is  abridged  fromUr.  Ryan's  elaborate  "History 
of  the  effects  of  Religion  on  Mankind"  (3d  edit.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  18(56),  col- 
lated with  Bp.  Porteus's  Tract  on  the  Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity. 

»  Apol.  c.  2.  •  Tertullian,  ApoL  c  3. 
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compare  our  former  and  present  mode  of  life,  and  you  will 
find  in  what  impieties  and  impurities  men  were  involved  be- 
fore they  embraced  our  doctrines.  But  since  they  embraced 
them,  how  just,  grave,  moderate,  and  constant  are  they  be- 
come !  yea,  some  are  so  inflamed  with  the  love  of  purity  and 
goodness,  as  to  abstain  even  from  lawful  enjoyments :  the 
church  abounds  with  such  men,  wherever  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  prevailed.  How  is  it  possible  they  can  be  pes- 
tilent members  of  society,  who  have  converted  many  Irom 
the  sink  of  vice  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  a  life  of  temper- 
ance, conformable  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason  1  We  re- 
claim women  from  immodesty,  quarrelling  with,  or  parting- 
from,  their  husbands  ;  men  from  the  wild  extravagance  of 
the  sports  and  theatres  ;  and  restrain  youth,  who  are  prone 
to  vice  and  luxury,  by  painting,  not  only  the  vileness  of  lust, 
but  the  punishment  reserved  for  the  vicious  and  dissolute."' 

4.  "  They  are  not  Christians,"  says  Lactantius  (who 
flourished  a.  d.  306),  "  but  pagans,  who  rob  by  land,  and 
commit  piracy  by  sea  ;  who  poison  their  wives  for  their  dow- 
ries, or  their  husbands  that  they  may  marry  their  adulterers ; 
who  strangle  or  expose  their  infants,  commit  incest  with 
heir  daughters,  sisters,  mothers,  or  vestals,  who  prostitute 
their  bodies  to  unnatural  lusts,  seek  heaven  by  witchcraft, 
and  commit  other  crimes  odious  to  relate."^  The  same  wri- 
ter also,  contrasting  the  contradictions  between  the  doctrines, 
precepts,  and  practice  of  the  philosophers,  and  the  little 
effects  that  resulted  from  them,  with  the  purity  and  efficacy 
of  the  Gospel,  has  the  following  animated  passage  :  "  Give 
me  a  man  who  is  choleric,  abusive  in  his  language,  head- 
strong, and  unruly  ;  with  a  very  few  words, — the  words  of 
God, — I  will  render  him  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Give  me  a 
greedy,  covetous,  parsimonious  man,  and  I  will  presently  re- 
turn him  to  you  a  generous  creature,  freely  bestowing  his 
money  by  handfuls.  Give  me  a  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  man  ; 
instantly  his  ferocity  shall"  be  transformed  into  a  truly  mild 
and  merciful  disposition.  Give  me  an  unjust  man,  a  foolish 
man,  a  sinful  man ;  and  on  a  sudden  he  shall  become  honest, 
wise,  and  virtuous.  So  great  is  the  efficacy  of  divine  wis- 
dom, that  when  once  admitted  into  the  human  heart,  it  expels 
folly,  the  parent  of  all  vice ;  and  in  accomplishing  this  great 
end,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  expense,  no  absolute  need 
of  books,  or  deep  and  long  study  or  meditation.  The  benefit 
is  conferred  gratuitously,  easily,  expeditiously  ;  provided  the 
ears  and  the  heart  thirst  after  wisdom.  Did  or  could  any  of 
the  heathen  philosophers  accomplish  such  important  pur- 
poses as  these  V^  Thus  is  the  infinite  superiority  of  Chris- 
tianity evinced,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  over  every  other  sys- 
tem of  philosophy.  Lactantius,  it  should  be  recollected,  had 
himseli  been  a  heathen  philosopher,  and  here  delivers  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  experience. 

Though  we  cannot  expect  from  pagans  direct  testimonies 
to  the  virtues  of  men  whom  they  cruelly  persecuted,  yet  the 
works  of  heathen  writers  incidentally  furnish  ample  and  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  their  innocence  and  worth.  To  adduce  one 
or  two  instances  : — it  was  a  common  saying  of  the  heathens, 
that  a  person  was  a  good  man,  onli/  he  was  a  Christian. 
Pliny,  in  the  memorable  letter  already  cited,''  says,  on  the 
information  of  some  apostate  Christians,  that  their  great 
crime  consisted  in  assembling  together  on  a  stated  day  be- 
fore light,  to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  God  ;  and  that  they 
bound  themselves  by  oath,  not  to  the  commission  of  any 
wickedness,  but  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adul- 
tery, NEVER  to  falsify  their  word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge  commit- 
ted to  them  when  called  upon  to  return  it.  He  adds,  that  though 
he  put  two  Christian  women  to  the  tmiure,  he  discovered 
NOTHING  besides  a  bad  and  excessive  superstition.  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  perseverance  of  Christians  in  a  life  of  ex- 
emplary piety  prevailed  so  far  that  the  apostate  emperor  .Tu- 
tiAN,  in  an  epistle  to  Arsacius,  a  heathen  pontiff  (written  a.  d. 
430),^  recommended  their  charities  and  other  virtues  to  the 
imitation  of  the  pagans,  and  desired  Arsacius  to  turn  his  eyes 
to  the  means  by  which  the  superstition  of  the  Christians  was 
propagated,  viz.  by  sanctity  of  life,  by  kindness  to  strangers, 
and  by  the  attention  they  paid  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  ^  He 
recommends  an  imitation  of  their  virtues  ;  exhorts  the  pon- 
tiff to  prevail  on  the  priests  of  Galatia  to  attend  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  ;  enjoins  works  of  charity  ;  and  desires  him 
to  relieve  the  distressed,  and  build  houses  for  the  accommo- 

«  Origen  contra  Celsum,  lib.  i.  Origen  was  singularly  eminent  for  his 
exemplary  learning  and  piety. 

»  Lactantius,  Instil.  Divin.  lib.  v.  c.  9.  Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  349,  350.  edit.  Bi- 
pont.  if> 

»  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  26.  torn.  i.  p.  232.  edit.  Bipont. 

*  See  p.  84.  supra.  s  JuUan.  Epist.  13a. 


dation  of  strangers  of  whatever  religion.  "//  is,"  adds  the 
emperor,  "  a  disgrace  to  the  pagans  to  disregard  those  of  their 
own  religion,  while  Christians  do  kind  offices  to  strangers 
and  eneniie')."  From  this  admission  of  Julian,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Christians  were  improved  in  benevolence  and  morals 
by  the  Gospel ;  and  even  the  heathens  were  improved  by  the 
example  of  the  Christians.  These  involuntary  testimonies 
of  heathens  to  the  innocence  and  virtues  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  we  shall  find  corroborated  by  various  other  proofs, 
which  we  now  proceed  briefly  to  exhibit. 

II.  If  we  advert  to  the  Effects  of  Christianity  on  so- 
ciety IN  GENERAL,  wc  shall  fiud  that  the  benevolent  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  served  as  a  bond  of  union  between  indepen- 
dent nations  ;  broke  down  the  partition  which  separated  the 
Heathens  and  Jews,  abated  their  prejudices,  and  rendered 
them  more  liberal  to  each  other.  It  checked  pride  and  re- 
venge, those  sources  of  war  and  bloodshed,  and  promoted 
humility  and  forgiveness ;  it  rendered  its  sincere  professors 
just  and  honest,  and  inspired  them  with  firmness  under  per- 
secution. The  apostles  and  evangelists  endured  the  severest 
sufferings  rather  than  renounce  their  religion ;  nor  could  the 
primitive  Christians  who  succeeded  them  be  induced  by 
threats  or  torments  to  desert  their  profession.  They  neither 
repined  nor  railed  at  their  enemies,  but  endured  various  ex- 
cruciating torments  with  invincible  meekness,  patience,  and 
resignation.  Further,  wherever  the  benign  influence  of  the 
Gospel  has  penetrated,  it  has  descended  into  families,  and 
carried  with  it  peace  and  happiness.  The  female  sex,  which 
is  degraded  and  maltreated  in  modern  heathen  nations,  as  it 
was  among  many  of  the  ancient  pagan  nations,  is  elevated, 
wherever  the  Gospel  has  spread,  to  that  rank  in  society  to 
which  it  is  so  justly  entitled,  and  the  civil,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious condition  of  women  has  beenproportionably  improved.^ 
Polygamy  has  been  abolished,  and  divorce  is  permitted, — 
not  to  ratify  thelevit}',  caprice,  or  profligacy  of  either  party 
(for  in  Rome  at  least  the  women  also  had  the  power  of  di- 
vorce, where  their  licentiousness  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
men), — but  only  in  the  case  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  nuptial 
vow.  It  is  true,  that  in  certain  countries  of  Europe,  where 
the  Christian  religion  has  been  so  far  corrupted  as  to  lose 
nearly  all  its  influence,  illicit  connections  may  be  formed, 
adulterous  intrigues  pursued,  and  even  crimes  against  nature 
perpetrated,  with  but  little  dishonour.  But  it  is  not  so  in 
Britain  and  other  Protestant  countries,  where  the  Gospel  has 
had  a  freer  course ;  for,  though  the  same  dispositions  are  dis- 
covered in  great  numbers  of  persons,  yet  the  fear  of  the  pub- 
lic frown  holds  most  of  them  in  awe.  From  the  lowest  de- 
gradation and  oppression  the  female  sex  has  been  raised  to 
respect,  cultivation,  and  refinement,  to  a  rank  and  influence 
in  society,  which  they  possess  only  in  Christian  countries, 
where  their  interest  and  happiness  are  uniformly  and  pro- 
perly consulted  in  every  important  concern  in  life.  We  have 
no  public  indecencies  between  the  sexes,  no  law  that  requires 
prostitution.  If  any  unnatural  crimes  be  perpetrated,  they 
are  not  common  ;  much  less  are  they  tolerated  by  the  laws, 
or  countenanced  by  public  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  the 
odium  which  follows  such  practices  is  sufficient  to  stamp  the 

Serpetrators  of  them  with  perp«tual  infamy  in  the  land, 
'apes,  incests,  and  adulteries  are  not  only  punishable  by 
law,  but  odious  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  No  one  can 
live  in  the  known  practice  of  fornication,  lying,  theft,  fraud, 
or  cruelty,  and  retain  his  character.  It  cannot  be  pleaded  in 
excuse  with  us,  as  it  is  in  China  or  Hindostan  (and  as  the 
profligate  Rousseau  pleaded  when  he  sent  his  illegitimate 
offspring  to  the  foundling  hospital),  that  such  things  are  the 
custom  of  the  country. 

Further,  the  harshness  of  parental  authority  has  been  re- 
strained ;  the  barbarous  practice  of  exposing,  or  depriving  of 
life,  "weak,  deformed,  or  helpless  children  (which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws  of  many  states),  has  been  abolished,  and 
hospitals  have  been  instituted  for  the  preservation  of  deserted 
children ;  and  what  was  then  deemed  a  wise  political  expe- 
dient to  rid  the  state  of  useless  and  troublesome  members,  is 
now  justly  considered  and  punished  as  the  most  atrocious  of 
crimes.  And  that  uncontrolled  power,  which  was  possessed 
by  fathers  and  husbands,  and  which  rendered  the  condition 
of  sons  worse  than  that  of  slaves,'^  and  exposed  wives  to  the 

s  On  this  subject  the  r.eader  will  find  a  collection  of  interesting  facts,  com- 
piled from  various  writers,  in  an  "  Essay  on  what  Christianity  has  done  for 
Women,"  prefixed  to  the  secondvolumeof ''Female  Scripture  Biography, 
by  F.  A.  Cox,  A.  M."  London,  1817,  2  vols.  8vo. 

1  "The  cruelty  of  tlie  Roman  law,  not  content  with  the  destruction  of  in- 
fants, extended  its  severity  even  to  the  adult :  it  considered  children  not  aa 
person.s.but  as  things,  as  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  family  mansion,  which 
the  master  of  the  family  might  remove,  or  sell,  or  destroy,  like  any  other 
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most  crupl  treatment,'  lias  been  annihilated  by  the  gentle 
spirit  of  Christianity.  The  system  of  domestic  slaverj', 
which  siibi(;cl(!d  the  frrcater  part  of  mankind  to  the  capricious 
tyranny  ol  a  few  free-l)orn  masters, — who  treated  and  valued 
them  like  beasts,  while  they  were  sometimes  made  the 
sacrifice  of  a  youthful  frolic,  and  murdered  in  the  streets  and 
roads,  by  thousands  for  amusement, — is  fully  extinguished  ; 
and  our  own  times  have  witnessed  another  triumph  of  ("hris- 
tiaii  benevolence,  in  the;  extirpation  (at  least  in  tiie  IJriti-^h 
dominions)  of  the  iniainous  trallic  in  human  bciint^s :  tlie 
success  of  which  mcasurii  is  to  be  ascribed  pr'mcipallij  to  the 
influence  of  Christianity  in  directing  public  opinion. 

']Mius,  while  the  (iosiiel  prescribes  the  best  rules  for  pro- 
motiiii^  family  jKjace  and  domestic  happiness,  it  has  also  re- 
moved tlu^  ijreat  oiistacles  which  have  often  impeded  it. 
The  condition  of  the  inferior  and  dependent  ranks  of  society 
has  been  ameliorated ;  and  every  varied  form  of  human  mi- 
sery finds  some  alleviation  from  the  active  dili(renc(;of  nrivate 
benevolence,  and  the  munificent  provisions  of  public  cnarity. 
The  heathens  had  no  public  places  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  widow,  or  tin;  orphan,  nor  was 
there  a  sinole  hospital  in  the  whole  heathen  world  :  whereas 
every  Christian  country  abounds  with  charitable  institutions 
for  those  humane  purposes.  The  How  of  benefictnice,  pro- 
ceeding from  this  divine  source  (especially  in  this  highly  fa- 
voured country),  has  scarcely  left  any  means  untried  for 
meliorating  the  suflerings  of  the  poor :  it  has  erected  asylums 
for  almost  every  form  of  human  misery,  for  all  the  children 
of  the  needy,  for  the  destitute,  and  for  tlu^  houseless.  It  has 
extended  itself  to  thi;  abodes  of  guilt  and  crime,  and  has  at- 
tempted to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  prisoner  all  the  com- 
forts that  are  compatible  w'ith  the  strict  claims  of  justice; 
and  it  has  even  reached  the  inferior  animals,  by  procuring  for 
them  gentle  treatment,  and  constituting  them  objects  of  legal 
protection.  In  vain  may  we  search  in  the  writings  of  pagan 
moralists  for  exJiortations  to  benevolence  like  tliis  :  not  a 
word  is  to  bo  found  in  Cicero's  OfTices,  of  active  and  liberal 
love  to  the  poor,  to  slaves,  to  criminals,  to  the  brute  creation, 
in  short,  to  any,  except  friends  and  relations,  or  for  merely 
worldly  and  selfish  purposes ;  and  if  modern  moralists  do 
better,  Christianity  may  claim  the  praise.  What  terminated 
the  horrid  gladiatorial  massacres  and  murders,  which  destroyed 
60  many  thousands  of  unhappy  persons  among  the  Romans ! 
— Christianity.  What  has  instituted  so  many  establish- 
ments for  the  reclaiming  of  the  vicious,  and  for  instructing 
even  criminals'? — Christianity.  What  has  meliorated  the 
condition  and  procured  security  to  the  lives  of  insolvent 
debtors,  whose  misfortunes — not  their  faults — place  them  in 
the  power  of  merciless  creditors'? — Christianity.  What 
has  protected  w^idows  and  orphans  against  injustice, — orphan 
princes  against  usurpers  and  rebellious  subjects, — subjects 
against  exaction  and  oppression, — the  weak  against  the  "pow- 
erful in  suits  of  law, — the  goods  and  the  persons  of  the  ship- 
wrecked against  plunderers — and,  in  short,  every  description 
of  persons  against  the  distress  which  would  otherwise  have 
overwhelmedthem  1 — Christianity.  What  has  discouraged 
suicides'? — Christianity.  The  heathens  very  frequently 
committed  suicide  agreeably  to  their  religious  or  philosophi- 
cal dogmas ;  but  nu  real  Christian  can  commit  this  crime 
without  knowing  that  he  is  acting  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  committing  murder,  and  clearly  violating  a 
divine  command.  What  has  discouraged  the  absurd  prac- 
tice of  duels,  or  deciding  doubtful  or  disputed  points  by  sin- 
gle combat,  which  obtained  so  generally  in  the  north  and 
west  of  Europe? — Christianity.  It  is  true  that,  from  a 
false  notion  of  honour,  duels  continue  to  be  fought,  often  for 
the  most  frivolous  or  imaginary  affront ;  but  tnese  are  not 
chargeable  upon  the  Gospel,  which  prohibits  murder  of  every 
kind  ;  and  the  men  who  engage  in  such  duels,  show  by  their 
conduct  that,  though  they  may  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians,  they  are  totally  destitute  of  Christian  prin- 

part  of  the  furniture,  at  his  discretion.  In  one  respect,  the  condition  of  a 
eon  was  worse  tlian  that  of  a  slave.  A  slave  could  only  be  sold  once,  a  son 
THREE  times :  and  he  might  be  imprisuned,  scourged,  exiled,  or  pul  to 
death  by  the  pater- families,  without  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal."  (Nieu- 
port  de  Ritibus  Ronianis,  p.  .'>35.)  With  respect  to  dauahters,  there  was  an 
act  of  power^more  exquisitely  cruel  perhaps  than  all  the  rest.  The  father 
Could  compel  his  married  daughter  to  repudiate  a  husband  whom  she  ten- 
derly loved,  and  whom  he  himself  had  apjsroved.  (Esprit  desLoix,  liv.  xxvi. 
c.  3.)  Bp.  Porteus's  Rencfii-ial  Effects  of^ Christianity,  in  his  Tracts,  p.  379. 
»  What  wa.*,  if  possible,  still  more  preposterous  and  intolerable,  the  wife 
herself,  thon3;h  the  mother  perhaps  of  a  numerous  family,  was  subjected, 
no  less  than  her  children,  to  the  paternal  authority  and  despotic  will  of  her 
nnsband.  She  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  considered  as  his  daugliter,  and 
might  be  retained  or  dismissed  at  pleasure;  and  for  certain  crimes  (some 
of  Uiemof  a  very  trivial  nature),  might  be  put  to  death.    Ibid. 


ciPLE,  and  act  in  utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  a  Christian 
cfiuntry  (at  least  of  this  country),  which  prohibit  them,  under 
6ev(!re  penal  ties. 2 

HI.  Vrom  society,  generally,  let  us  ascend  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  on  the  religion  and  government  of 
states  and  countries. 

Wherevi  r  the  Gospel  has  spread,  we  have  the  most  satis- 
factory evidence  of  its  mighty  efficacy  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  present  condition  of  man.  Polytheism  and  ido- 
latry, together  with  human  sacrifices,  and  all  their  attendant 
cruelties  and  profligate  immoralities,  have  been  abolished. 
And  as  soon  as  nations  and  governments  became  Christian, 
they  were  actuated  by  that  mild,  benevolent,  and  generous 
spirit  which  the  early  believers  had  displayed  even  in  the 
midst  of  calumny,  insult,  and  persecution.  Those  princes 
who  embraced  Christianity,  became  more  humble  than  their 
lieatbi;n  predecessors;  blended  Christian  morality  with  their 
civil  institutes;  and  transcribed  into  their  political  codes  the 
iuimanity  and  benevolence  inspired  by  their  religion.  Fewer 
kings  \\'ere  murdered,  and  fewer  revolutions  took  place  in 
Christian  than  in  pagan  states.  It  is  the  power  of  tlie  Gos- 
pel alone  that  has  greatly  reformed  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
lias  diminished  the  horrors  of  war.  That  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  sufficient  to  banish  unjust  wars  from  the  earth  is  true ; 
and,  as  an  acute  writer  has  forcibly  remarked,  "  It  would 
have  been  wonderful  if  it  had,  seeing  it  has  never  yet  been 
cordkilUj  embraced  by  the  majority,  nor  nerha])S  by  Ihe  pre- 
ponderating part  of  any  nation.  Nevertheless  it  has  hacl  its 
mflueuce  \  ^  and  that  influence  has  been  cf  the  most  benefi- 
cial kind  for  the  happiness  of  man.  For,  the  cold  inhumanity, 
Avliich  considered  war,  not  as  the  greatest  scourge  of  tne 
human  race,  but  as  the  prime  business  and  most  exquisite 
gratification  of  life ; — the  restless  ambition,  passion  for  mar- 

»  By  the  law  of  England,  where  the  parties  meet  with  an  intent  to  mur- 
der,— (and  with  what  other  intent,  we  may  ask,  can  they  meet !  since  chal- 
lenges are  always  sent  at  least  one  or  two  days  before  the  duel  takes  place, 
so  that  tlicy  meet  deliberately  and  with  a  determination  to  take  each  other'!? 
lives, — thinking  it  their  duty  as  genllemen,  and  claiming  it  as  their  right  to 
wanton  with  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  other.s,  without  any  warrant 
for  it  either  human  or  divine,) — if  one  party  kills  the  other,  it  comes  within 
the  notion  of  murder,  and  is  punishable  accordingly.  So  repugnant  indeed 
is  our  law  that  not  only  the  principal  who  actually  kills  the  other,  but  also 
his  seconds,  are  guilty  of  murder,  whether  they  fought  or  not ;  and  it  is 
held,  that  llie  seconds  of  the  party  slain  are  likewise  guilty  as  accessaries. 
See  Blackstone's  Conimentarip.s,  vol.  iv.  p.  199. 

The  modern  practice  of  duelling  is  considered  as  absolutely  necessary 
to  protect  men  from  insult :  but,  that  it  is  a  mere  custom,  and  unnecessary 
for  that  purpose,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  females,  the  Christian  soci- 
eties called  Quakers,  and  Unitas  Fralrum  or  United  Brethren,  and  minis- 
tors  of  the  Gospel,  are  scarcely  moi-c  insulted  than  the  man  who  will  tight. 
"It  is  strange,"  Dr.  Ryan  remarks,  with  equal  force  and  justice,  "that 
fighting  slioidd  be  considered  a  proof  of  the  truth,  honour,  or  honesty  of  the 
duelli.st :  a  man  may  possess  personal  courage  without  anothergood  quality. 
The  liar,  the  knave,  t  lie  seducer  of  his  friend's  wife,  will  fight.  lie  who  was 
a  vill.iin  before  he  fought  will  still  be  a  villain,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  greater 
villain  than  if  he  had  declined  the  combat.  «[lf  a  man  is  so  grossly  insult- 
ed that  his  reliiiious  principle  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  support  him  under 
the  alfront,  let  him  challenge  the  aggressor,  ibrin  a  resolution  not  to  fire, 
and  commit  this  resolution,  sealed  up,  to  his  second.  If  he  escapes,  let 
him  prosecute  at  law  ;  if  he  is  killed,  let  his  friends  prosecute  for  a  wanton 
anil  unprovoked  murder.]*  I  knew  a  gentleuian,  who  had  fought  many 
duels,  receive  a  challenge  for  a  trifling  offence  ;  he  made  an  apology,  which 
the  challcniier  did  not  accept  of,  but  insisted  on  a  meeting.  When  the 
challenged  went  to  the  ground,  he  carried  a  paper,  stating  the  offence,  his 
offer  of  an  apology,  his  private  resolution  not  to  fire,  with  a  direction  to  his 
friends  to  prosecute  for  murder,  if  he  should  fall.  The  challenger  fired 
without  effect ;  his  antagonist  did  not  fire,  but  ]>rosecuted  him  at  law,  and 
caused  him  to  be  imprisoned.  Though  the  challenger  was  thus  punished 
for  firing,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  escaped  unpunished  if  he  had  killed 
hi?-,  opponent,  as  juries  are  in  the  habit  of  perjuring  themselves  in  support 
of  ihi.s  practice.  They  find  a  man  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  who  sends 
a  challenge,  or  fires  without  hitting,  but  acquit  liim  if  he  kills  in  conse- 
quence of  that  challenge  !  Their  usual  verdict,  that  the  survivor  killed  in 
his  own  defence,  is  generally  false,  because  selfpreservalion  seldom 
rer/jtirfs  a  man  to  kill  his  antagonist.  Wl^ere  the  combatants  are  suppos- 
ed to  fire  at  the  same  instant,  each  stands  as  good  a  chance  of  escaping, 
where  he  reserves  his  shot,  as  where  he  discharges  it,  provided  his  opp- 
nent  is  not  apprized  of  liis  intention.  He  defends  his  honour  by  standing 
his  adversary's  fire,  and  his  reserved  shot  protects  his  own  life  and  that  of 
his  antagonist.  He,  therefore,  who  unnecessarily  kills,  has  no  claim  to 
impunity  on  the  plea  of  selfdefence,  and  juries  who  urge  that  plea  are  ab- 
solutely perjured.  The  jury  man,  however,  has  precedents  for  disregard- 
ing his  oath  :  most  juries  perjured  themselves  in  the  same  way,  and  he  is 
satisfied  ;  as  if  he  was  not  accountable  to  God,  and  to  society,  for  his  per- 
jury and  for  the  evils  which  generally  arise  from  the  encouragement  of 
duels."  (Dr.  Ryan's  History  of  the  Effects  of  Religion  on  Mankind,  pp.  121, 
122.)  Most  of  the  preceding  obser\ations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  dis- 
gusting and  brutal  practice  of  prize-fighting. 

»  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  134. 


•  A  correspondent,  since  ihe  publication  of  the  sixth  edition,  has  ob- 
jected that  Uie  sentences,  above  printed  between  brackets,  may  mislead  a 
weak  Christian  to  think  that  he  was  allowed  to  send  and  receive  a  challenge. 
As  these  sentences  form  an  integral  part  of  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Ryan,  the 
author  of  the  present  work  does  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  omit 
them.  But  whoever  calmly  and  attentively  weighs  the  vhole  of  the  quota- 
tion above  given,  and  the  context  of  the  note  in  which  it  occurs,  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  duels  are  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.    Note  to  the  seventh  edition. 
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tial  achievements,  and  ferocious  rapacity,  which  produced 
the  most  unprovoked  aggressions ; — the  implacable  and  vin- 
dictive spirit  with  which  wars  were  carried  on,  and  which, 
consequently,  for  many  ages,  overwhelmed  the  world  with 
bloodshed,  ruin,  and  desolation; — that  relentless  cruelty 
which  condemned  the  unhappy  captive  to  perpetual  slavery, 
or  to  an  ignominious  death  (sometimes  by  torture)  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner ; — the  desolations  of  whole  countries, 
together  with  the  utter  destruction  of  flourishing  and  opulent 
ciUes,  and  that  relentless  cruelty  which  spared  not  from  mas- 
sacre and  extermination  the  unolfending  female,  the  helpless 
infant,  and  the  decrepitude  of  old  age ; — these  are  outrages, 
of  which  we  seldom,  if  ever,  hear  in  the  wars  carried  on  by 
professing  Christians,  though  nothing  was  more  frequent 
among  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  and  those  most 
celebrated  for  their  private  and  public  virtue.  (Such  were 
the  pagan  notions  of  virtue  !) 

"  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity  alone,  which,  moderating 
the  views  of  sovereigns  and  states,  gnd  directing  the  mea- 
sures of  government  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  its  institu- 
tion, viz.  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  pre- 
servation of  its  moral  interests,  leads  to  an  equitable  consi- 
deration of  the  rights  and  independence  of  other  nations,  and 
to  an  unremitted  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  community 
over  which  it  presides.  It  is  the  spirit  of  just  and  reasonable 
policy,  which  inspires  rulers  with  a  desire  of  fulfilling  the 
intentions  of  God,  who  appointed  them  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers, 
and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well,-  teaching  them  to  pro- 
mote, upon  general  and  permanent  principles,  the  interests 
of  every  class  of  society,  and  to  ground  the  confidence  of 
power  on  the  observance  of  the  just  claims  of  every  depart- 
ment."' Hence  the  ancient  fierceness  of  despotism,  where 
such  a  form  of  government  still  exists,  has  been  limited  and 
assuaged.  Those  arbitrary  laws,  and  that  perversion  and 
corruption  of  justice,  which  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  espe- 
cially at  Rome,  during  the  latter  periods  of  the  republic,  have 
disappeared  from  the  codes  of  Christian  states,  especially  in 
our  own  country.  These  great  civil  blessings,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  are  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  influence 
which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  had  on  our  civil  consti- 
tution (with  which  it  is  so  closely  and  essentially  interwo- 
ven, that  it  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  Engl  and), ^  on  the 
temper  of  our  governors  and  of  the  people,  on  the  temper  of 
the  laws,  and  of  those  who  framed  them,  as  well  as  oi  those 
who  administer  them.  It  is  this  holy  influence  of  Christi- 
anity, principally,  "  which,  by  mitigating  in  some  decree  the 
rancour  of  contending  factions  against  each  other,  and  inspir- 
ing them  with  some  little  share  of  mutual  charity  and  for- 
bearance, has  hitherto  preserved  this  country  from  those  scenes 
of  carnage  and  devastation,  that  stain  and  disgrace  the  annals 
of  ancient  history.  It  is  this,  which  has,  in  general,  resti-ain- 
ed  our  provincial  governors  from  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
equity  and  humanity  in  tljeir  administration ;  and  has  carried 
even  to  our  most  distant  colonies  a  large  share  of  the  freedom, 
the  justice,  the  ease,  the  tranquillity,  the  security  and  pros- 
perity of  the  parent  state.  It  is  tbis,  in  fine,  which  has  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  our  magistrates  and  our  judges,  that 
strong  sense  of  duty  to  God,  to  man,'  and  to  their  country, 
that  sacred  regard  to  justice  and  rectitude,  which  renders 
them,  beyond  all  example,  impartial,  upright,  and  uncorrupt; 
which  secures  to  every  rank  of  men  the  equal  benefit  of  the 
laws,  which  extends  to  tlie  meanest  their  protection,  and  brings 
the  greatest  under  their  control."^ 

IV.  But  the  blessings  conferred  by  Christianity  on  the 
world  are  not  confined  to  ameliorating  the  moral,  civil,  reli- 
gious, and  political  condition  of  mankind  :  the  most  polished 
nations,  now  in  existence,  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  dilfusion  of  literature  and  the  elegant  arts  of  paint- 
ing, statuary,  architecture,  and  n^usic.  Christianity  has  been 
instrumental  in  preserving  and  disseminating  moral,  classi- 
cal, and  theological  Knowledge,  in  every  nation  where  it 
has  been  established.  The  Law,  the  Gospel,  the  comments 
on  them,  and  the  works  of  the  fathers,  were  written  in  He- 
brew, Greek,  or  Latin  :  so  that  a  knowledge  of  these  three 
languages  became  indispensably  necessary  to  every  man  who 
wished  to  be  an  intelligent  Christian.  Christianity  being 
contained  in  books,  the  use  of  letters  became  necessary  to  its 
teachers  ;  nor  could  learning  have  been  entirely  lost,  while 
there  was  an  order  of  men,  who  were  obliged  to  possess  a 

t  Bp.  Gray's  dinnection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 
'  Blackstoae's  Commentaries,  by  Professor  Christian,  vol.  iv,  p.  59.  and 
note  (5). 
»  Bp.  Porteus^s  Tracts,  p.  383. 


moderate  share  of  it,  to  qualify  them  for  the  priesthood,  and 
entitle  them  to  its  emoluments.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus  (a.  d. 
108),^  the  German  nations  were  strangers  to  letters;  and  the 
two  following  facts  prove,  that  other  nations  were  likely  to 
continue  illiterate,  had  not  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel  exerted 
themselves  for  their  instruction.  The  Goths,  having  made 
themselves  masters  of  Athens  (a.  d.  270),  brought  together 
into  one  heap  all  the  books  they  found  there,  and  would  have 
consumed  the  valuable  treasure,  had  not  one  of  them  told  his 
companions,  that  while  the  Greeks  amused  themselves  with 
those  they  neg'lected  the  art  of  war,  and  were  easily  over- 
come.* Theoaoric,  a  Gothic  prince  (a.  d.  293),  would  not 
suffer  the  children  of  his  subjects  to  be  instructed  in  the  sci- 
ences ;  imagining,  that  such  instruction  enervated  the  mind, 
rendered  men  unfit  for  martial  exploits  ;  and  that  the  boy  who 
trembled  at  the  rod,  would  never  look  undaunted  at  the  sword 
or  spear.s  But  no  sooner  was  Christianity  propagated  among 
barbarians,  than  they  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  letters. 
Ulphilas,  a  Gothic  bishop  (a.  d.  380),  invented  letters  for 
his  illiterate  countrymen,  translated  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar 
tongue  for  their  use,  and  instructed  them  in  its  doctrines ; 
and  some  Goths  soon  became  so  well  informed,  that  they 
compared  their  version  with  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Hebrew  origiiials.'  Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
in  Ireland,  the  natives  had  no  alphabet,  no  annals  but  their 
verses,  nor  anything  but  memory  to  preserve  their  verses, 
their  antiquities,  the  genealogies  of  their  kings,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  heroes.  The  more  verses  a  man  could  repeat 
the  more  learned  he  was  deemed,  while  the  bard  who  com- 
posed any  thing  new  was  sure  of  being  respected  by  the  kings 
and  people.^  This  was  the  state  of  the  Irish,  when  the 
Christian  missionaries  came  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of 
letters,  and  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Such  a  change,  how- 
ever, was  wrought  in  them  by  Christianity  and  its  teachers, 
that  Ireland  was  styled  the  island  of  very  pious  and  very 
learned  men.  Ansgarius,^  the  chief  apostle  of  the  northern 
nations,  not  only  preached  the  Gospel  to  those  barbarians, 
but  established  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  religion 
and  letters.  Cyril  and  Methodius,'"  who  converted  the  Bul- 
garians, Moravians,  and  Bohemians,  about  the  same  time, 
Sreviously  invented  the  Slavic  alphabet,  and  translated  ihe 
>ible,  and  some  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  into  the  Slavic 
tongue,  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  their  narrow  minds,  and 
softening  their  hard  hearts  to  mildness  and  pity.  Nearly 
the  same  may  be  said  of  other  barbarians  who  became  pro- 
selytes of  the  Gospel.  In  Russia  the  teachers  of  Christi- 
anity recommended,  at  the  same  time,  the  Gospel  and  letters, 
the  rudiments  of  the  arts,  of  law,  and  order ;  and  were  seconded 
in  their  exertions  by  religious  princes,  who  employed  skilful 
Greeks  for  decorating  the  cities,  and  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people.  "  The  dome  and  paintings  of  [the  famous  Ca- 
thedral of]  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  were  rudely  copied 
in  the  Russian  churches  of  Kiow  and  Novogorod ;  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers  were  translated  into  the  Sclavonic  lan- 
guage ;  and  three  hundred  noble  youths  were  invited,  or  com- 
pelled, to  attend  lectures  in  the  college  of  Jaroslaus.""  Iii 
various  parts  of  Europe,  edifices  for  divine  worship  arose 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  «lergy,  aided  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  sovereigns  and  of  the  laity ;  and  though  these  were 
sometimes  influenced  by  unworthy  motives,  yet  the  effect 
has  not  been  the  less  beneficial  to  the  arts  of  painting,  design, 
architecture,  and  music,  whose  professors  were  encouraged 
to  the  exertion  of  their  talents  by  liberal  remuneration.  When, 
however,  the  love  of  literature  was  succeeded  by  the  love  of 
arms  (which  was  particularly  the  case  during  the  middle 
ages)  few  had  inducements  to  study,  except  those  who  wexfi 
educated  and  destined  for  the  sacred  office ;  nor  could  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  have  been  propagated 
so  "universally  as  it  was,  had  not  the  clergy  found  .them  ne- 
cessary for  understanding  the  Scriptures  and  the  works  of 
the  fathers.  By  these  means,  they  possessed  most  of  the 
learning  of  those  times,  and  handed  it  down  to  their  succes- 
sors, who  had  the  merit  of  collecting,  transcribing,  and  pre- 
serving books,  which  otherwise  must  have  perished,  when  a 
taste  for  erudition  was  almost  extinct,  and  the  passion  of 
laymen  was,  directed  to  arms.'2 

*  De  MoriljusGerm.  c.  ii.  iii. 

5  Zonaias,  Annal.  lib.  xii.  c.  26.     Gibbon's  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  434. 

6  Procop.  De  Belle  Goth.  lib.  i.  c.  2. 

'  Socx-at.  lib.  iv.  c.  32.   Sosom.  lib.  vi.  c.  36.  Philostorg.  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 
8  Collandi  Acta,  March  xvii.  »  Mabillon,  Annal.  826. 

»o  Balbini  Miscell.  part  i. 
"  Gibson's  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  244. 

■2  The  Literary  Bcnefils  conferred  on  the  world  by  Christianity,  are 
thus  concisely  but  forpibly  stated  by  Dr.  Jortin.    "To  whom,"  says  he, 
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On  the  subversion  of  the  Greek  empire  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans, in  145;J,  lil(!rature  took  refuije  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
where  many  of  tlie  cU^fry  were  amon<r  its  most  strenuous 
supporters.  At  hnitrtli,  learninjr  emerircul  from  the  silence 
of  the  cloister,  whither  she  had  retreated,  and  where  she  had 
been  preserved  from  destruction ;  and  her  aj)i)earance  was 
followed  by  a  revival  of  all  the  hlessinjTS  which  she  so  emi- 
nently i)estows.  TIk!  Kcforniation  promoted,  still  more,  the 
cause  of  learninjj;  and  its  {rentiral  dilVusion  has  been  aided 
most  signally  by  the  discovery  and  almost  universal  adoption 
of  the  art  of  printinjr.  The  modern  opposcrs  of  revelation, 
however,  reasonini;  in  a  retrograde  motion,  ascribe  all  our 
improvements  to  philosophy.  But  it  was  rclii^ion,  the  reli- 
gion OF  Christ,  t/titt  timk  the  lead.  The  Reformers  opentnl 
to  us  the  Scriptures,  and  broke  all  those  fettc^rs  that  shackled 
human  reason.  Philosophy  crept  humbly  in  her  train,  pro- 
fiUid  by  her  labours  and  sufferings;  and  now  ungratefully 
claims  all  the  honour  and  praise  to  herself.  Luther,  Me- 
lancthon,  and  Cranmer  preceded  Lord  Bacon,  Boyle,  New- 
ton, and  Locke.  'I'lie  horrible  excesses  that  will  for  ever 
disgrace  the  annals  of  the  French  revolution,  are  not  charge- 
able u])on  Christianity.  The  French  nation  renounced  Chris- 
tianity before  they  plunged  into  such  crimes.  Philosophy 
and  reason  were  their  boasted  guides.  Besides,  Christianity 
ought  not  to  be  charged  with  all  the  crimes  of  those  who 
have  assumed  its  name.  No  institution  has  ever  been  abb; 
to  prevent  all  the  excesses  which  it  forbad;  nor  is  it  peculiar 
to  the  Christian  revelation,  that  it  has  xoiiteti/ues  furnished  a 
pretext  for  introducing  those  very  evils  and  oppressions, 
which  it  was  designed  to  remedy.'  But  the  mischiefs  which, 
through  the  corrupt  passions  of  men,  have  been  the  accidental 
consequences  of  Christianity,  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  its 
spirit.  "  The  Legislator  of  the  universe,  in  promulgating 
tne  sublime  laws  of  Christianity — though  he  furnished  men 
with  motives  calculated  to  elevate  them  to  his  throne,  and  to 
extend  their  hopes  far  beyond  the  grave — did  not  at  the  same 
time  transform  the  intelligent  creatures,  to  whom  he  gave 
those  laws,  into  mere  machines.  He  has  given  them  the  puujer 
either  to  conform  to  Christian  precepts  or  to  infringe  them ,-  and 
thus  has  placed  in  their  own  hands  their  own  destiny.  If, 
after  this,  a  great  many  of  them  reject  the  good  and  choose 
the  evil,  the  fault  is  manifestly  theirs,  and  not  his,  who,  by 
so  many  the  most  tremendous  denunciations,  warns  them 
against  the  latter,  and  by  the  most  alluring  invitations  soli- 
cits them  to  the  former."  Were  all  men  to  become  sincere 
believers  in  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  were 
all  honestly  disposed  to  obey  its  holy  precepts,  nothing  is 
better  calculated  to  diffuse  real  comfort,  peace,  and  happiness 
in  this  world.  Indeed,  whoever  will  candidly  and  atten- 
tively compare  the  morals  of  professing  Christians  through- 
out the  world,  defective  as  they  are,  with  those  of  the  heathen 
nations  in  a  similar  stage  of  society,  will  be  convinced  that 
the  effects  of  Christianity  have  been  exceedingly  beneficial. 
Some  vices  were  not  forbidden,  while  others  were  applauded, 
by  the  ancients ;  but  the  vices  of  the  Christian,  the  sins  of 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  life,  are  all  forbidden  by  the  Gospel. 
It  has  silently  communicated  innumerable  blessings  to  indi- 
viduals.   Besides  those  enumerated  in  the  preceding  pages,^ 

"arn  we  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  antiquities,  sacred  and  secular,  for 
every  thing  that  is  called  Philology,  or  the  Literal  Ilumaniures  f  To 
Chriritians.  To  wlioin,  for  grainniars  and  dictionaries  of  tlie  learned  lan- 
giiases  I  To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  chronoloi^y,  and  tlie  continuation 
of  history  thron^h  many  centuries]  To  Cliristians.  To  whom,  for  rational 
systems  of  morality  and  of  natural  religion'?  To  Christians.  To  whom, 
for  improvements  in  natural  philosophy,  and  for  the  application  of  these 
discoveries  to  religious  purposes  7  To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  meta- 
physical researches,  carried  as  far  as  the  subject  will  permit !  To  Chris- 
tians. To  whom,  for  the  moral  rules  to  be  observed  by  nations  in  war  an<i 
peace  7  To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  jurisprudence  and  political  know- 
ledge, and  for  settling  the  rights  of  subjects,  both  civil  and  religious,  upon  a 
proper  foundation  f  To  Christians — not  to  atheists  or  deists,  some  of  whom 
(as  Hobbes  in  particular)  have  been  known  advocates  for  tyranny."  (Jor- 
tin's  .Sermons,  vol.  vii.  pp.  373,  HM.)  lie  further  observes,  that  some  of  the 
atheistical  and  deislical  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries (and  the  remark  is  etpially  applicable  to  those  of  our  own  times)  were 
"ignorant  and  illiterale^  most  of  them  a  sort  of  half  scholars,  and  retailers 
of  secondhand  wares,  none  of  them  eminently  learned,  or  contributors  to 
the  advancementoferuditiou  and  knowledge  in  any  material  article."  Ibid. 
p.  3/3.) 

>  On  the  subject  above  noticed,  the  reader  will  find  some  excellent  and 
forcibls,  remarks  in  Dr.  Dewar's  i)iscourses  illustrative  of  the  I)esign3  of 
Christianity,  Disc.  13.  entitled  "The  Imperfection  of  Christians  no  valid 
Objection  to  Christianity." 

*  "Much  general  reformation  and  happiness,  in  various  ways,  hath  been 
introduced  into  the  world  by  the  Gospel,  both  among  individuals,  ami 
among  nations.  But  even  on  a  supposition  it  had  been  otherwise,  it  proves 
nothing  asainst  the  good  etfocts  of  Christianity,  if  it  were  properly  obeyed. 
It  only  proves,  that  notwithstanding  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  gra- 
cious intention  of  making  mankind  religious  and  happy,  there  axe  numbers 
who  will  not  be  made  religious  and  happy  by  it.  But  what  could  God  Al- 
mighty do  more  for  man,  consistently  with  leaving  lura  at  liberty  to  act 


we  may  observe  that,  through  its  blessed  influence,  crimes 
are  less  malignant;  the  manners  of  mankind  are  softened 
and  humainzed,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  ancient  times;  a 
more  general  respect  is  paid  to  the  decency  of  external  ap- 
pearances, and  to  the  sentiments  of  virtuous  and  j)ious  men; 
and  although  much  wickedness  still  remains  among  the 
nominal  professors  of  the  ("hristian  faith,  who  are  (.'hristians 
in  name,  but  little  better  than  heathens  in  practice,  yet  a 
large  portion  of  piety  and  virtue  silently  exists  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  mankind,  who  in  every  age  and 
(country  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  community.  Nay,  in 
('hristian  countries,  even  the  wicked  tlnmiselves  fwho  nave 
not  cast  off' all  religion,  and  deliberately  renouncetl  the  Gos- 
|)el)  are  grtjatly  restrained  by  the  fear  of  future  punishments, 
which  art!  so  dearly  set  i'orth  in  the  Gospel.  So  that  man- 
kind are,  upon  the  whole,  even  in  a  temporal  prdnt  of  view, 
tinder  infinite  obligations  to  the  mild  and  pacific  temper  of  the 
Gospel,  and  have  reaped  more  substantial  worldly  benefits 
from  it,  than  from  any  other  institution  upon  earth ;  and, 
whatever  of  sobriety  or  moral  virtue  is  to  be  foiuid  either  in 
the  writings  or  lives  of  the  opposcrs  of  revelation  in  modern 
times,  they  are  indebted  for  it  to  that  very  Christianity  which 
they  are  impotently  endeavouring  to  subvert.  "  To  say 
notning  of  the  best  ideas  of  the  old  jjliilosophers  on  moral 
subjects  being  derived  from  revelation  (of  which  there  is 
considerable  evidence),'  it  is  maiiifi;st  that,  so  far  as  the  mo- 
derns exceed  them,  it  is  principally,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to 
this  medium  of  instruction.  1  he  Scriptures  having  diffused 
the  light,  they  have  insensibly  imbibed  it;  and  finding  it  to 
accord  with  reason,  they  flatter  themselves  that  their  reason 
has  discovered  it.  'Alter  grazing,'  as  one  expresses  it,  'in 
the  pastures  of  revelation,  they  boast  of  growing  fat  by  na- 
ture.'— So  long  as  they  reside  among  people,  whose  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  are  fonned  by  the  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
they  must  (unless  they  wish  to  be  stigmatized  as  profligates) 
behave  W'ith  some  degree  of  decorum.  Where  the  conduct 
is  uniform  and  consistent,  charity,  and  even  justice,  will  lead 
us  to  put  the  best  construction  upon  the  motive ;  but  when 
we  see  men  uneasy  under  restraints,  and  continually  writing 
in  favour  of  vices  which  they  dare  not  openly  practise,  we 
are  justified  in  imputing  their  sobriety  not  to  principle,  but  to 
the  circumstances  attending  their  situation. "^ 

V.  It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  from  the  page  of 
hi.story,  numerous  facts  that  would  fully  confirm  the  pre- 
ceding general  survey  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity.    A  few  additional  instances,  however, 

freely!  lie  could  only  give  hiin  a  rule  to  walk  by,  and  reason  to  enforce 
tliat  rule ;  unless  he  had  changed  his  nature,  and,  by  giving  him  a  new  re- 
ligion, hail  wrought  a  standing  miracle  to  force  his  obedience  to  it.  So 
that,  of  course,  the  world  will  always  be  divided  into  two  sorts  of  people — 
such  as  arc  deaf  to  all  (he  calls  of  religion  ;  and  such  as  live  up  to  its  rules. 
Among  these  latter  only  are  to  be  found  those  who  feel  the  ha|)piness  of 
living  under  Gospel  laws.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing,  indeed,  if  those 
should  profit  by  them,  who  never  trouble  their  heads  about  them.  The 
patient,  who  rejects  the  medicine,  must  not  hope  to  remove  the  disease. 
Our  Saviour  himself,  you  remember,  prophesied,  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  of  the  ditfcrent  reception  which  liis  Gospel  should  meet  among  dif- 
ferent men.  Some  secil,  he  tells  you,  would  tall  among  thorns,  and  be 
choked — others  on  beaten  ground,  and  be  jiickcd  \\y> — but  that  still  there 
would  be  some  which  would  fall  on  good  ground,  and  bring  forth  fruit  in 
abundance.  The  Christian  rehgion,  therefore,  is  not  meant  to  work  by 
force,  or  like  a  charm,  on  the  minds  of  men.  If  it  did,  there  could  be  no 
goodness  in  the  observance  of  it;  but  it  is  intended  mercifully  to  guide 
those  to  happiness,  who  will  listen  to  its  gracious  voice.  So  that  when  we 
ItKik  into  the  world,  and  wish  to  see  the  effects  of  religion,  we  must  look  for 
it  only  among  real  Christians — among  those  who  truly  live  up  to  its  laws — 
and  not  among  those  who  happen  to  live  in  a  Christian  country,  and  are 
Christians  only  in  name."    Gilpin's  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9 — 11. 

»  A  glance  at  the  devotions  of  the  Gentiles  will  show  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  there  was  nothing  spiritual  in  their  prayers — no  thanksgiving — 
no  request  for  divine  assistance  in  the  performance  of  their  duty — no  pious 
sorrow  and  acknowledgment  of  their  offences.  But  "after  the  propagation 
of  the  Cliristian  religion,  we  find  forms  of  adoration  in  some  pagan  writers 
which  are  more  rational  and  spiritual  than  the  old  hymns  and  prayers  of 
their  ancestors ;  and  we  may  reasonably  suj)pose  that  Uiese  improvements 
arose  from  the  Gospel.  See  Prod.  Hymn,  ad  .Solem,  et  ad  Musas;  Jam- 
hlich.  de  My.st.  Egypt.  §  5.  c.  26.;  Simpl.  in  Epictet.  adfiti.  to  whom  I  Wish 
I  couM  add  Maxiinus  Tyritis.  It  is  pity  that  he  who  on  other  accounts 
deserves  commendation,  should  have  taught  that  prayer  to  God  was  super- 
fluous. Disc.  31).  See  also  Juvenal  x.  346.  and  the  Commentators.  Seneca 
says,  Primus  est  deorum  cultus,  deos  credere:  delude  redd^rc  illis  niajes- 
talern  suam,  reddere  l/onilatcm. —  I'ls  deos  propilinre?  bonus  esto.  Salia 
illos  coluit  quis'fuis  iinitatus  est.  Epist.  9o.  p.  470.  But  that  he  did  not 
think  prayer  to  be  useless  and  unnecessary,  as  some  may  fancy  from  these 
words,  will  appear  from  the  following  places.  Nos  quoijue  existimamua 
vota  prqficere,  salra  ri  et  potestate  /atorum.  Quetdam  enim  a  Diis  im- 
■mOTtalilms  ita  auspensa  relicta  sunt,  ut  in  honum  vertant,  si  admota.  Diis 
precesfuerint,sirotasuscepta.  Nat.  Qua^st.  ii.  ."j?.  Ilaque  non  dat  Deua 
beneficia — non  cxaudit  precantium  voces  et  undique  sublatis  in  ccelum 
manibus  rota  farientium  privnia  ac  puhlica.  Quod  prof ecto  nnnfieret, 
nee  in  /tunc  fitrorem  omnes  mortales  rnnsensisseni  alloquendi  surda  7iu- 
mina  et  inefficaces  Deos,  nisi  Twssent  iUorum  beneficia  nunc  ultra  oblata, 
nunc  orantihus  data.  De  Benef.  IV.  4."  (Jortin's  Discourses  on  the 
Christian  Religion,  p.  267.  note.) 

*  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  113. 
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must  suffice.  Wherever  Christian  missionaries  have  gone, 
the  most  harbarous  heathen  nations  have  become  civilized. 
Some  of  them  were  cannibals;  others  worshipjied  their 
swords  as  gods ;  and  all  of  them  offered  human  victims  to 
their  idols.''  The  ferocious  became  mild  ;  those  who  prowled 
about  for  plunder  acquired  settled  property,  as  well  as  a 
relish  for  domestic  happiness ;  persons  who  dwelt  in  caves 
or  huts  learned  from  missionaries  the  art  of  building;  they 
who  fed  on  raw  flesh  applied  to  agriculture ;  men  who  had 
been  clothed  in  skins,  and  were  strangers  to  manufactures, 
enjoyed  the  comforts  of  apparel ;  and  the  violent  and  rapa- 
cious renounced  their  rapine  and  plunder.  The  various  tribes 
that  inhabited  Germany  ceased  to  sacrifice  men  after  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity;  nor  did  the  Huns  continue  to  be 
strangers  to  the  difference  of  right  and  wrong,  after  they  em- 
braced it.  The  Geloni,  and  other  Scythian  tribes,  ceased  to 
use  the  skins  of  their  enemies  for  clothes ;  and  the  Heruli 
(who  latterly  overran  and  devastated  the  western  empire)  no 
longer  put  to  death  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  they  had  formerly 
done,  nor  required  widows  to  kill  themselves  at  the  tombs 
of  their  husbands.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Attacotti  (a  valiant  Caledonian  tribe),  relinquished 
cannibalism,  and  the  Hungarians  ceased  to  devour  the  hearts 
of  their  captives,  after  their  conversion.  After  the  conver- 
sion also  01  the  Scandinavian  nations,  they  ceased  to  commit 
suicide  on  principle;  nor  did  their  wives  and  slaves  volunta- 
rily devote  themselves  to  death,  in  order  to  honour  the  de- 
ceased in  the  paradise  of  Odin.  Christianity  imparted  to 
the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Russians,  just  ideas  of  property ; 
and  put  an  end  to  their  piratical  expeditions  and  depreda- 
tions. The  northern  kingdoms,  which  were  engaged  in  in- 
cessant wars,  while  their  inhabitants  were  heathens,  became 
more  pacific  after  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  them. 
The  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians,  who  could  only  speak 
a  barbarous  language,  acquired  tne  use  of  letters ;  a  people 
who  were  continually  making  depredations  on  their  neigh- 
bours, became  content  with  their  own  territories ;  and  nations, 
almost  inaccessible  on  account  of  their  cruelty  and  supersti- 
tion, became  gentle  and  sociable  in  consequence  of  their  con- 
version. The  well-informed  lawyer  must  respect  Christianity 
for  the  numerous  benevolent  laws  to  which  it  gave  rise ;  and 
every  man  who  has  read  (however  slightly)  the  laws  of  the 
emperors  Theodosius,  Justinian,  and  Charlemagne,  or  the 
codes  of  the  Visigoths,  Lombards,  Anglo-Saxons,  and  other 
barbarous  nations,  must  venerate  Christianity  as  the  source 
of  many  just  and  merciful  laws,  which  were  totally  unknown 
to  polished  as  well  as  to  civilized  pagans. 

Perhaps  no  country  more  greatly  needed  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  has  been  more  eminently  benefited  by  it,  than 
England.  Druidism,  uniformly  more  sanguinary  than  other 
cruel  modifications  of  paganism  (though  in  some  respects 
less  erroneous),  was  succeeded  first  by  the  impure  mythology 
of  Rome,  and  then  by  the  sanguinary  and  war-inspiring  wor- 
ship of  the  deities  of  the  northern  hordes,  by  whom  it  was 
invaded  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  subdued.  Never  was 
Christianity  attended  with  circumstances  more  pleasing,  or 
with  changes  more  salutary,  than  among  our  rude  and  fero- 
cious forefathers.  The  preaching  of  th«  Gospel,  from  the 
very  earliest  time  of  the  Christian  sera,  abolished  human  sa- 
crifices (principally  wretched  captives),  that  were  offered  by 
the  Druias :  the  rude  and  unsettled  Saxons,  when  converted 
to  Christianity,  acquired  a  relish  for  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life,  and  ceased  to  immolate  their  captives,  or  the  cowardly 
members  of  their  own  army.  And  the  descendants  of  those 
barbarous  savages,  who  prohibited  commercial  intercourse 
with  strangers,  and  who  thus  cruelly  put  their  prisoners  to 
death,  now  feed  and  clothe  them,  and  encourage  intercourse 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, that,  in  England,  put  a  stop  to  the  dreadful  animosi- 
ties of  the  barons ;  that  cnecked  the  perpetual  feuds  of  the 
darker  ag'es ;  that  subdued  the  pride  and  fierceness  which  so 
convulsed  the  government  of  our  own  and  other  nations  ;  that 
gave  rise  to  the  singular  but  beneficial  institution  of  chivalry, 
which  tempered  the  valour  of  its  professors,  by  uniting  in 
the  same  persons  the  various  and  useful  virtues  of  courtesy, 
humanity,  honour,  and  justice;  and,  finally,  has  diffused  that 
spirit  of  practical  piety,  benevolence,  and  morality,  which 
have  justly  rendered  Britain  the  glory  of  all  lands. 

Such  were  the  happy  changes  wrought  by  Christianity  on 
•    the  state  of  society  in  ancient  times ;  nor  has  it  been  less 
useful  among  modern  pagans,  so  far  as  its  pure  and  life-giv- 
ing precepts  have  been  propagated  and  inculcated  among 
them.     Indeed,  on  whatever  part  of  the  field  of  missionary 


exertions  we  fix  our  attention,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  mighty  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  as  the  means 
of  improving  the  present  condition  of  mankind.  Thus,  in 
North  America,  in  South  America  also,  and  in  the  East  In- 
dies, wherever  Christianity  has  been  carried,  it  has  abolished 
human  sacrifices,  and  all  the  barbarous  practices  mentioned 
in  the  former  part  of  this  work;'  and  has  diffused  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization,  together  with  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion.2  In  the  West  Indies  it  has  mitigated  the  horrors  of 
slavery,  and  converted  stubborn  captives  (barbarously  and 
unjustly  torn  from  their  native  soil)  into  valuable  servants; 
so  that  a  real  Christian  slave,  it  is  well  known,  is  of  greater 
value  than  one  who  is  a  pagan. 

Further,  in  Greenland,  among  a  people  who,  in  addition 
to  all  the  privations  which  they  endure  from  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  had  been  left  in  the  lowest  stages  of  savage  life, 
the  Moravians  or  United  Brethren  have  been  instrumental  in 
introducing  the  comforts  and  endeannents  of  civilization; 
and  those  outcasts  of  society  may  now  be  seen  enjoying  the 
food  and  shelter  which  their  industry  and  perseverance  had 
secured  for  them.  With  the  admission  of^  the  doctrines  of 
Christ,  they  have  relinquished  their  ferocious  habits;  they 
resumed  the  exercise  of  reason,  when  they  began  to  practise 
the  duties  of  religion ;  and  instead  of  exhibiting  the  miseries 
of  their  former  condition,  we  behold  the  edifying  spectacle 
of  men  raising  their  adorations  to  him  who  created  and  re- 
deemed them,  and  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Lord  blameless.  In  South  Africa,  through  the 
divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  same  missionaries,  and 
those  of  other  societies,  among  a  race  equally  removed  from 
the  habits  of  civilization — and,  perhaps,  still  more  hostile  to 
the  application  of  any  means  oi  improvement — Christianity 
has  made  a  powerful  impression ;  and  has  accomplished  a 
change,  which  has  raised  those  who  were  placed  at  the  ex- 
treme point  of  human  nature  to  the  possession  of  piety, 
decency,  and  happiness.  Similar  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  w^estern  coast  of  Africa,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  and  the  same 
effects  are  uniformly  seen  to  follow  its  progress.^ 

In  short,  in  proportion  as  Christianity  advances  into  the 
regions  of  paganism,  we  may  confidently  anticipate  a  melio- 
ration in  the  general  condition  of  mankind,  and  a  greater 
equality  in  the  moral  and  political  advantages  of  every  tribe 
and  people.  The  beneficial  effects  of  the  Gospel,  indeed,  are 
felt  even  in  Mohammedan  countries ;  for  all  the  best  moral 
precepts  of  the  Koran  are  taken,  without  acknowledgment, 
from  the  Scriptures.  Where  it  agrees  with  them,  it  tends  to 
advance  human  happiness;  where  it  differs  from  them,  it  is 
generally  a  rhapsody  of  falsehoods,  contradictions,  and  absurd 
fables,  that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  examination. 

As,  however,  recent  facts  most  powerfully  arrest  attention, 
we  shall  adduce  one  instance  more  of  the  glorious  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  paganism,  which  has  been  achieved  in 
our  own  time,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 

»  See  p.  21.  supra. 

»  Some  writers  have  imagined  that  certain  detestable  practices  of  the 
pagans  were  abolished  by  civilization,  and  not  by  the  Christian  religion. 
But  the  falsehood  of  this  opinion  will  appear,  by  considering,  that  bloody 
and  obscene  customs  prevailed  among  the  Egyptiajis,  Carthaginians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  who  were,  in  many  respects,  equal  to  us  in  literature 
and  civilization,  and  yet  performed  several  hideous  rites  long  after  they 
had  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  refinement.  Polished  heathens  otfered  hu- 
man victims  to  their  gods,  and  were,  on  particular  occasions,  guilty  of 
every  abomination  imputed  to  the  uncivilized,  except  devouring  tlieir  chil- 
dren. In  all  rude  nations  which  embraced  the  Gospel,  Christianity  and 
civilization  were  as  cause  and  eflect,  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  latter  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  former.  As  the  Gospel  softened  and  civilized  barba- 
rians, we  may  fairly  attribute  to  it  the  happy  effects  of  civiUzation.  The 
Prussians  and  Lithuanians  having  offered  human  sacrifices,  and  continued 
uncivilized  till  their  conversion  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
it  is  probable  they  would  have  done  so  to  this  day,  were  it  not  for  Chris- 
tianity, since  the'Mingrelians,  Circassians,  and  other  heathens,  are  still 
more  ^^^de  than  Christian  nations  under  nearly  the  same  circumstances 
of  latitude  and  soil.  The  Chinese  and  .Japanese,  though  polished  nations, 
and  well  acquainted  with  arts  and  manufactures,  it  is  well  known,  publicly 
commit  crimes  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  rudest  Christian  king- 
dom. Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Christianity  has  exploded  several 
crimes  of  the  civilized  as  well  as  barbarous  heathen,  has  taught  each' of 
them  virtues  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  and  must,  wherever  it  is  esta- 
bhshed,  prevent  relapses  to  paganism,  and  the  numerous  evils  resulting 
from  false  systems  of  religion.— Dr.  Ryan's  Hi-story  of  Religion,  pp.277,  278. 
3  The  details  on  which  the  above  statements  are  founded,  may  be  seen 
in  Crantz's  History  of  Greenland,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1820;  Latrobe's 
.lournalofhis  Visit  to  South  Africa  in  1815  and  1816, 4to.  London,  181R;  and 
in  the  later  Reports  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  m  Foreign 
Parts,  and  of  the  Society  for  Prompting  Christian  Knowledge ;  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society ;  of  the  Society  for  Missions  established  by  the 
llnitas  Fratrum  or  Moravians;  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  ;  of  the 
Baptist  Missions  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety.—Abstracts  of  the  most  recent  of  these  reports  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence (comprising  also  much  important  geographical  information)  may  be 
seen  in  th*  periodical  journal  entitled  "The  Missionary  Register." 
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in  the  numerous  clusters  of  islands  in  the  southern  Pacific  I  Christian  who  can  contemplate  these  things,  and  not  evi 
Ocean,  throuofh  the  divine  hhssiutr  on  the  unwearied  labours  |  dciitly  perceive  the  finio^er  of  Divine  Providence, — a  most  con- 


of  devoted  missionaries;  who  have  persevered  in  their  ardu 
ous  undertaking^,  und<!r  discouragements  the  most  protracted 
and  depressing,  and  with  a  patient  endurance  of  privations 
not  easily  comprehended  by  those  who  have  always  remained 
at  home,  or  visited  only  civilized  portions  of  fon-ign  climes. 
Ill  common  with  missionaries  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
ihey  iiave  been  described  by  the  enemies  of  religion,  as  igno- 
rant and  dogmatical  fanatics;  more  intent  on  the  inculcation 
of  tiie  peculiarities  of  their  sect  or  party,  than  in  promoting 
the  well-being  of  the  people;  holding  out  no  inducement  by 
precejit  or  example  to  industrious  hanits,  &c. :  but  the  pre- 
sent STATK  of  the  islands  in  which  they  spent  so  many 
years,  comjiared  with  what  it  was  previously  to  and  at  the 
time  of  liieir  arrival  (as  recorded  in  the  voyages  of  captains 
Cook  and  Bligh,  and  other  navigators),  and  during  several 
subscnuent  years,  presents  a  sufficient  and  triumphant  refuta- 
tion 01  every  cliargo  of  this  kind.  For,  in  Otaheite  (more 
correctly  Taliiti),  and  many  neighbouring  islands,  many 
thousand  adult  inhabitants,  together  with  their  chieftains,' 
voluntarily  embraced,  and  made  an  open  profession  of  the 
Chribtian  faith,  without  the  intervention  or  influence  of  any 
Christian  potentate  or  state ;  and  the  consequence  lias  been 
the  abolition  of  theft — of  idolatry — of  infanticide — of  the 
Jlrreiyy  Society  (a  privileged  order  that  practised  the  vilest 
cruelty  and  abominations) — oi  human  sacrifices — of  the  mur- 
der of  prisoners  taken  in  battle — of  the  principal  causes  of  war 
itself — of  p(di/<raiiiy — of  unnatural  crimes — and  of  various 
other  immural  and  indecent  practices,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  that  were  connected  with  their  idolatry.  Instead 
of  a  rude  administration  of  justice,  founded  on  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  chieftains,  a  system  of  equitable  laws  has  been 
established,  with  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  sovereign, 
chieftains,  and  people,  founded  on  the  basis  of  Christian 
principles.  Education,  civilization,  and  industry^  are  rapidljr 
spreading  through  those  islands;  for,  where  the  precepts  of 
Cliristianity  are  diffused,  idleness  never  fails  to  become  dis- 
reputable, and  civilization  inevitably  follows.  Men,  devoted 
to  intemperance,  cruel,  profligate,  and  ungodly,  have  been  so 
changed  in  their  hearts  and  lives,  as  to  become  virtuous  and 
useful  members  of  society;  and  many  thousands  of  adult 
persons  (besides  their  children)  who  a  few  years  since  were 
enveloped  in  error,  sensuality,  and  idolatry,  have  been  turned 
from  dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God.  Public, 
social,  and  domestic  worship  are  universal,  and  private  devo- 
tion is  snpjjosed  to  be  almost  universal. ^  Who  can  contem- 
Clate  the  former  condition  of  these  islands,  with  their  inha- 
itaiits  groaning,  and  consuming  under  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel 
system  of  idolatry,  and  of  vices  still  more  destructive — and 
then  contrast  with  it  the  natives  in  their  present  circum- 
,  stances,  gradually  emerging  from  their  former  darkness  and 
misery  under  the  benign  influence  of  Christianity ;  worship- 
ping the  true  God,  becoming  honourable  members  of  the 
Christian  church,  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  (for  a  written 
language  has  been' given  to  them),  advancing  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Jesus  Christ,  improving  in  their  mental  and  moral 
character,  and  in  their  social  habits,  with  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life  daily  multiplying  around  them, — where  is  the 

«  By  the  instrumpntality  of  na/i>eteachcrs,  chiefly,  has  the  Gospel  been 
carried  to  the  PalHscr  Islands,  at  the  disrance  of  250  miles  east  of  Taliili ; 
to  Uaivaivai,  six  islands  500  nides  southward  of  Tahiti ;  and  to  the  Harvey 
Islands,  600  miles  west-southwest  of  it.  They  are  preparing  to  make  set- 
tlements on  other  islands  still  more  remote.  (Orme's  Discourse  on  the 
History  of  the  Souih  Sea  Mission,  p.  33.)  The  Christian  religion  has  also 
been  voluntarily  embraced  by  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  Sanflwich 
Islands,  through  the  divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  sent 
out  by  the  North  American  Missionary  Socii'ty ;  and  in  New  Zealand  ijy 
the  missionaries  sent  forth  by  the  Church  Missionary  and  the  V/esIeyau 
Missionary  Societies. 

»  The  results  in  the  way  of  civilization  which  have  already  occurred  in 
these  islanil.s,  since  their  inhabitants  embraced  Christianity,  are  extraor. 
dinary,  considering  their  disadvantages.  "  An.ong  savages,  who  a  short 
liuie  since  were  but  a  few  degrees  removed  from  the  state  of  nature,  print- 
ing-presses have  been  established,  written  laws  pronmlgated,  the  trial  by 
jury  adopted,  the  rudiments  of  navies  formed,  regular  roads  made,  piers 
constructed,  comfortable  houses  built,  and  many  of  the  conveniences,  and 
even  some  of  the  luxuries,  of  life  introduced.  Are  not  these  evidences  of 
the  operation  of  powerful  principles,  and  of  an  influence  of  a  high  moral 
.    order?"  (Orme's  Discourse  on  Missions,  p.  29.) 

»  See  thoNarrative  of  the  Mission  to  Otaheite,  published  by  the  Directors 
'  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  8vo.  Londouj  1S18  ;  and  particularly  Mr. 
Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches.  London,  1829,  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  also  their  Re- 
ports for  the  years  1S19  to  18:33  inclusive.  Many  thousand  copies  of  a 
Taheitean  version  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke  have  long  been  in  circulation, 
besiiles  a  large  number  of  spelling-books,  Scripture  lessons,  and  cate- 
chisms. The  number  of  natives  in  the  Georgian  islands  only,  who  are 
able  to  read,  amounts  to  sevcr.il  thousands.  Schools  have  beeji  erected, 
in  every  district,  by  command  of  the  late  king  Pomarre ;  who  himself 
coin|insed  thp  alphabet  at  the  beginning  of  the  speiling-buuk,  and  worked 
oQ'somo  of  the  first  sheets  at  ihepriniing-press. 


viiiciiig  proof  of  the  eflicacy  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  most  power- 
ful incentive,  as  well  as  encoura^ioent  to  further  missionary 
exertions  1 

VI.  Such  are  the  effects  which  Christianity  is  actually 
producing  in  our  own  times.  Contrast  them  with  the  effects 
of  that  atheistical  philosophy,  which  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  plunircd  France  in  desolation,  misery,  and 
anarchy  almost  indescribable,  and  then  judge  of  the  want  of 
candour  and  truth,  in  an  opposer  of  Christianity,  who,  with 
such  facts  before  him,  coulcl  assert  that  the  (Christian  religion 
is  "a  pestilence  more  destructive  of  life,  happiness,  and 
peace,  than  all  other  pestilences  combined." ! ! ! 

It  is,  however,  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  especially,  that 
the  eflicacy  of  the  ('hristian  system  has  lieen  practically  felt 
in  reclaiming  the  profane  and  immoral  to  sonriety,  equity, 
truth,  and  piety,  and  to  an  exemplary  behaviour  in  relative 
life.  Having  been  made  free  from  sin,  and  become  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  they  have  their  fruit  unto  holiness,  and,  after  pa- 
tiently continuing  in  well-doing,  and  cheerfully  bearing  vari- 
ous afflictions  (supported  by  the  precious  promises  of  the 
Bible),  they  joyfully  meet  deatii ;  being  cheered  by  the  hope 
of  eternal  life,  as  the  i^ift  of  God  throui^h  Jesus  Christ :  while 
they  who  are  best  actpiainted  with  the  Gospel  are  most  con- 
vinced that  they  have  been  rendered  wiser,  more  holy,  as 
well  as  more  happy,  by  believing  it ;  and  that  there  is  a 
reality  in  religion,  though  various  conflicting  interests  and 
passions  may  keep  them  from  dulj'  embracing  it.  "  There 
are  indeed  enthusiasts  also,  but  they  become  such  by  forsak- 
ing the  old  nile  of  faith  and  duty  for  some  new  fancy;  and 
there  are  hypocrites,  but  they  attest  the  reality  and  excellency 
of  religion  by  deeming  it  worth  their  while  to  counterfeit  it.    ' 

It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Christian  revelation  that  it 
is  adapted  to  every  rank  and  station  in  life.  Is  the  Chri.s- 
tian  favoured  with  temporal  blessings  1  He  is  instructed  how 
to  enjoy  them  aright,  and  to  distribute  to  the  necessities  of 
those  who  are  in  want.  Are  his  circumstances  contracted  1 
It  preserves  him  from  repining.  He  hath  learned  in  ivhatso- 
ever  state  he  is,  therewith  to  be  content.  He  knrnvs  both  how  to 
be  abased,  and  how  to  abound ,- — every  where,  and  in  all  things, 
he  is  instructed,  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry, — both  tu 
abound  and  to  suffer  need.  Nor  does  the  Gospel  only  pro- 
duce contentment,  but  it  gives  to  its  possessor  a  certain 
dignity  and  authority,  whicTi  the  greatest  can  never  acquire 
without  it.  The  rods  and  axes  of  despots  may  extort  an 
outward  reverence,  but  nothing  commands  the  hearts  and 
aflections  of  men  like  real  piety  and  goodness.  Godliness  is 
profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  (1  Tim.  iv.  8.)  A  con- 
scientious discharge  of  the  duties  of  religion  conciliates  the 
love  and  esteem  of  mankind,  and  establishes  a  fair  character 
and  unblemished  reputation.  While  the  real  Christian  fears 
God  and  honours  the  king,  he  is  honest  in  his  dealings,  fru- 
gal in  his  expenses,  and  industrious  in  the  proper  calling  of 
liis  life  ;  and  aims  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour  in 
all  things, — Real  Christians,  whatever  be  their  rank  in  life, 
have  a  peculiar  enjoyment  in  the  possession  of  temporal 
goods  (whether  they  be  few  or  many),  while  the  ungodly 
find  emptiness  in  all  their  possessions  :  for  the  niind^  ren- 
dered happy  by  the  holy  and  excellent  principles  that  govern 
it,  mixes  its  own  sweetness  with  whatever  good  is  received, 
and  imparts  an  extraordinary  relish  to  it;  while  the  unholy 
dispositions  of  those  who  are  not  in  a  Christian  state  of 
mind,  must,  by  their  very  nature,,  prevent  such  persons  from 
enjoying  what  they  possess. 

But  the  happy  effects  of  Christianity  are  not  confined  to 
prosperity  :  its  sincere  professors  have  also  peculiar  conso- 
lations in  the  day  of  adversity.  The  experience  of  every 
day  proves  that  man  is  bom  to  trouble ,-  and  religion  will  not 
prevent  the  Christian  from  being  made  to  feel  what  it  is,  to 
share  in  the  common  lot  of  mankind.  But,  what  supports 
will  it  afford  him,  when  the  cup  of  affliction  is  put  into  his 
hands  !  Supports  to  which  mere  men  of  the  world  are  utter 
strangers.  These  are  for  the  most  part  miserable  in  their 
affliction.  If  they  be  kept  from  murmuring,  it  is  the  sum- 
mit of  their  attainments,  while  Christians  are  enabled  to 
glory  even  in  tribulation,  and  cordially  to  approve  all  the 
divine  dispensations  towards  them.  They  truly  possess  a 
peace  that  passeth  all  understanding.  Being  justified  by  faith, 
they  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
they  also  have  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  that,  in  sim- 

*  Scott's  Commentary  on  tlie  Bible,  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  xvi. 
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pUcily  and  godhj  sincerity,  ly  the  srace  of  God,  they  have  had 
their  convcmutiun  in  the  world.  This  is  to  them  a  source  of 
unspeakable  jny,  with  which  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not. 
"  What  troul)le,  indeed,  can  overwhelm,  what  fear  can  dis- 
compose, that  man  who  loveth  Christ,  and  keepeth  his  words  ] 
What  earthly  power  can  make  such  a  man  unhappy  ]  Will 
you  take  away  his  riches  1  His  treasure  is  in  heaven.  Will 
you  banish  him  from  home  ?  His  country  is  above.  Will 
you  bind  him  in  chains'?  His  conscience,  his  spirit,  his 
alfections,  are  all  free.  Will  you  destroy  his  body  1  His 
body  shall  be  raised  incorruptible  at  the  last  day,  and  his 
soul  will  immediately  return  unto  God,  who  gave  it.  Hea- 
ven itself  is  but  an  emblem  of  his  happiness.  As  heaven 
is  enlightened  by  the  rising  sun,  his  soul  is  illuminated  by 
that  Sun  of  righteousness,  which  ariseth,  without  setting,  in 
his  heart.  As  heaven  is  intrinsically  bright  and  beautiful, 
though  clouds  obscure  and  midnight  darkness  surround  it, 
he  is  peaceful,  happy,  and  serene,  in  the  midst  of  trials  and 
afflictions.  As  heaven  is  exalted  above  the  storms  and  tem- 
pests of  this  lower  atmosphere,  he  is  elevated  above  the  dis- 
tractions and  perturbations  of  this  troublesome  world.  He 
is  a  Christian.  His  conversation  is  in  heaven.  His  life  is 
hid,  with  Christ,  in  God. 

"  W^e  admit,  then,  that  such  a  Christian  has  his  sorrows. 
But  his  sorrow  is  sweeter  than  this  world's  joy.  Every  trial, 
every  affliction,  draws  him  nearer  to  his  God.  In  the  secrecy 
of  his  chamber,  in  the  silence  of  midnight,  he  has  a  resource 
which  the  world  knows  not  of.  He  pours  forth  his  fears, 
his  apprehensions,  his  griefs,  into  the  oosom  of  his  Maker. 
Suffering  thus  becomes  a  well-spring  of  delight;  for  it  is 
felt  to  be  a  source  of  spiritual  improvement.  Thus  it  is, 
that  all  things  work  together,  not  only  for  good,  but  for  en- 
joyment, to  them  that  love  their  God.  Thus  it  is,  that  if 
they  sow  in  tears,  they  also  reap  in  joy."i  Far  different  from 
this  is  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  or  of  the  ungodly.  His  joy 
is  a  malignant  passion,  excited  by  the  temporary  success  of 
some  of  his  devices.  Folly  is  joy  to  him  that  is  destitute  of 
wisdom ;  but  the  triumphing  of  the  ivicked  is  short ,-  and  the 
joy  of  the  hypocrite  is  hut  for  a  ynument ;  God  is  not  in  all 
their  thoughts.  Therefore  they  say  unto  God,  Depart  f ram  us, 
for  we  desire  not  thee  nor  the  knowledge  of  thy  ivuys.  What, 
is  the  Almighty  that  we  sliould  serve  him  ?  What  profit  should 
we  have  if  we  pray  to  him  ?2 

But  it  is  in  the  prospect  of  futurity,  especially,  that  the 
happy  effects  of  Christianity  are  peculiarly  felt  and  dis- 
played. The  hour  of  death  must,  unavoid.ably,  arrive  to 
every  individual  of  the  human  race.  In  that  awful  moment, 
when  the  soul  is  hovering  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds, 
suffering  the  agony  of  bodily  torture,  and  the  remorse  of  an 
accusing  conscience,  something  is  surely  needed  to  cheer  the 
mind.  But,  in  this  exigency,  the  only  consolation  afforded 
by  infidelity  is,  "  that  there  is  no  hereafter."  Wlien  friends 
and  relatives  are  expressing  by  their  agonized  looks  what 
they  are  afraid  to  utter :  when  medicines  and  pains  are  rack- 
ing the  debilitated  frame  :  when  the  slumbers  of  conscience 
are  for  ever  broken,  and  its  awful  voice  raised : — all — all 
that  unbelief  can  present  to  sustain  the  mind  in  this  trying 
hour  is — the  cold  and  the  comfortless  doctrine  of  an  eternal 

SLEEP. 

That  these  sentiments  are  unequal  at  such  a  period  to  sup- 
port the  mind,  is  evident  from  tne  death-beds  of  the  most 
eminent  of  their  advocates.  Whilst  a  Paul,  a  Peter,  and  a 
John,  and  the  whole  host  of  Christian  martyrs,  could  sur- 
vey, unmoved,  death  in  its  most  terrific  forms  :  while  many 
have  vehemently  longed  for  its  approach,  desiring  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ  .•  while  some  have  exulted  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  excruciating  bodily  tortures: — Voltaire  endured 
horrors  never  to  be  expressed.  His  associates  have  attempted 
to  conceal  the  fact ;  but  the  evidence  is  too  strong  to  be  re- 
futed. Like  Herod,  who  was  smitten  by  an  angel  whilst 
receiving  undue  homage  from  men ;  so,  immediately  after 
his  return  from  the  theatre  in  which  he  had  been  inhaling  the 
incense  of  adulation  from  a  silly  populace,  he  felt  that  the 
stroke  of  death  had  arrested  him.  Immediately  his  friends 
crowded  around  him,  and  his  brethren  of  the  Illuminati  ex- 
horted him  to  die  like  a  hero.  In  spite  of  their  admonitions, 
he  sent  for  the  cur^  of  St.  Gervais ;  and,  after  confession, 
signed  in  the  presence  of  the  abbe  Mignot  (his  nephew^ 
and  of  the  marquis  de  Villevielle  (one  of  the  Illuminati), 
his  recantation  of  his  former  principles.  After  this  visit, 
the   cure  was  no  moire  allowed  to  see  him.      His  former 

'  Bp.  Jebb's  Sermons,  p.  86. 

»  ProiT.  XV.  21.  Job  XX.  5.  Pial.  x.  4.  Job  xxi.  11,  15. 


friends,  having  obtained  possession  of  his  house,  interdicted 
all  access  unto  him.  It  has,  however,  crept  out  by  means 
of  the  nurse  who  attended  him,  that  he  died  in  unutterable 
agony  of  mind.^  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  about  twenty 
others,  who  beset  his  apartment,  never  approached  him  with- 
out receiving  some  bitter  execration.  Often  he  would  curse 
them,  and  exclaim,  "  Retire  !  It  is  you  who  have  brought 
me  to  my  present  state.  Begone  !  I  could  have  done  with- 
out you  all ;  but  you  could  not  exist  without  me.  And  what 
a  wretched  glory  have  you  procured  me  !" 

These  reproaches  were  succeeded  by  the  dreadful  recol- 
lection of  his  own  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  religion. 
He  was  heard,  in  anguish  and  in  dread,  alternately  suppli- 
cating or  blaspheming  that  God  against  whom  he  had  con- 
spired. He  would  cry  out,  in  plaintive  accents.  Oh,  Christ! 
Oh,  Jesus  Christ !  and  then  complain  that  he  was  abandoned 
by  God  and  man.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hand,  which  had 
traced  of  old  the  sentence  of  an  impious  king,  now  traced 
before  his  eyes  his  own  blasphemies.  In  vain  he  turned 
away  from  the  contemplation  of  them.  The  time  was  coming 
apace,  when  he  was  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  him 
whom  he  had  blasphemed ;  and  his  physicians,  particularly 
Dr.  Tronchin,  calling  in  to  administer  relief,  thunderstruck, 
retired.  His  associates  would,  no  doubt,  willingly  have 
suppressed  these  facts ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  mareschal 
de  Richelieu  fled  from  his  bed-side,  declaring  it  to  be  a  sio[ht 
too  terrible  to  be  endured ;  and  Dr.  Tronchin  observed,  that 
the  furies  of  Orestes  could  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  those  of 
Voltaire.''  The  last  hours  of  D'Alembert  were  like  those 
of  Voltaire.*  Condorcet  boasts,  that  he  refused  admission 
to  the  cur^  on  his  second  visit.     Such  a  refusal  evidently 

shows  that  he  feared  what  an  interview  would  disclose < 

Hume,  instead  of  meeting  death  with  the  calmness  of  a  phi- 
losopher, played  the  buffoon  in  that  awful  hour,  proving, -by 
his  comic  actions,  his  anxiety  to  drown  serious  thought. — 
Diderot  and  Gibbon  discovered  the  same  anxiety,  by  deeply 
interesting  themselves  in  the  most  trifling  amusements.  The 
last  hours  of  Paine  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  previous  immoral  and  unprincipled  habits.  Though, 
in  reply  to.  the  inquiry  of  his  medical  attendant  whether  he 
believed  or  wished  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  ot 
God,  he  declared  that  he  "  had  no  wish  to  believe  on  that 
subject ;"   yet,  during  the  paroxysms  of  his  distress  and 

Eain,  he  would  invoke  the  name  of  that  Saviour  whom  he 
ad  blasphemed  by  his  writings,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  would 
alarm  the  house :  and  at  length  he  expired,  undeplored  and 
detested  by  his  adopted  countrymen.^  A  conduct  like  this 
proves  that  there  was  one  spark  of  horror  in  the  souls  of 
these  antagonists  of  revelation  which  all  their  philosophic 
efforts  were  unequal  to  extinguish. 

The  whole  of  the  atheist's  creed,  with  respect  to  the  future 
world,  is  comprised  in  the  following  summary:  that  his 
body,  begun  by  chance  or  necessity,  is  continued  without 
design,  and  perishes  without  hope ;  that  his  soul  is  a  mere 
attribute  of  his  body,  useless  and  worthless  while  he  lives, 
and  destined  at  his  death  to  rottenness  and  corruption  ;  and 
that  the  sooner  it  is  returned  to  its  parent  mould  the  better. 
And,  by  his  mandate,  he  consigns  mankind  to  the  dark  and 
desolate  regions  of  annihilation.  By  this  sweeping  sentence, 
which  he  passes  on  all  the  human  race,  he  takes  away  from 
himself  and  his  fellow-men,  every  motive,  furnished  by  the 
fear  of  future  punishment  or  by  the  hope  of  future  rewards, 
to  virtuous,  upright,  or  amiable  conduct. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  glorious  are  the  Christian's  views  , 
of  the  future  world.  From  the  promise  of  his  Creator,  he 
learns  that  his  body,  sown  here  in  coiruptiun,  iveakness,  and 
dishonour,  shall  be  raised,  beyond  the  grave,  in  incorruption, 
power,  and  glory,  with  so  many  attributes  of  mind  or  spirit, 
as  to  be  denominated  by  Him  who  made  it  a  spiritual  body. 

»  The  same  nurse,  "  being  many  years  afterwards  requested  to  wait  on 
a  sick  Protestant  gentleman,  refused,  till  she  was  assured  he  was  not  a 
philiisopher ;  declaring,  if  he  were,  she  would  on  no  account  incur  the 
danger  of  witt\essing  such  a  scene  as  she  had  been  compelled  to  do  ^t  the 
death  of  M.  Voltaire."  Bp.  Wilson's  (of  Calcutta)  Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  412.  8vo.  edition.  Dr.  W^ilson  adds,  that 
he  rocfived  the  account  from  the  son  of  the  gentleman  to  whose  dying' 
bed  the  woman  was  invited. 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  this  transaction,  and  of  the  hor- 
rid death  of  Voltaire,  in  the  abbti  Barruel's  History  of  Jacobinism,  vol.  i. 
ch.  17.  pp.  377—380.  This  account  was  confirmed  by  M.  de  Luc,  a  philo- 
sopher of  distinguished  science,  and  of  the  greatest  honour  and  probity. 

s  Ibid.  pp.  381,  332. 

0  See  Cheetham's  Life  of  Paine,  pp.  153—160.  (8vo.  London,  1818),  which, 
is  reprinted  from  the  American  publication.     What  must  have  been  the 
agony  of  that  man's  mind,  who  could  exclaim  as  Paine  did  on  one  occa- 
sion,— "  /  think  I  can  say  what  they  make  Jesus  Christ  to  say, — '  Mjf  ' 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  V  "  Ibid.  p.  157. 
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Kvor  younjr,  active,  and  un(lccayin<T,  it  shall  be  reunited 
to  the  immortal  mind,  purified  i'rom  every  stain  and  every 
error.  'J'liis  perfect  man  shall  he  adiiiiUiMJ,  with  an  open  and 
aljiinc/ant  cnfni/ire,  iiitf)  th<'.  heaven  of  iieavens,  the  p(!culiar 
residence  of  Infinite  Mai(!sty,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  infinite 
dominion.  In  tiiis  nohi(>sl  of  all  hal)itations,  this  mansion 
of  everhistinir  Joy,  he  sliall  he  united  \vitii  an  iiuium(!rahle 
rnnltiluih;  of  com|»ani<)ns  liki;  himself,  sanctified,  immortal, 
and  liap|)y.  Enrolled  amoiiir  the  nohlest  and  best  heinjirs  in 
the  iMiiverse,  it  child,  a  jirii.s/,  a  luiii^  in  the  house  oi"  his 
Heavenly  Father,  his  endless  and  only  destination  will  he 
to  know,  love,  serve,  and  enjoy  Cod  ;  to  intc^rchange  the 
best  aflections  and  the  best  oinccs  with  his  glorious  com- 
panions :  and  to  advance  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and  happiness, 

•  .  .  .KOH    KVKll.' 

This  is  no  ideal  picture.  Hopes  and  consolations  like 
these  have,  in  every  age  of  Christianity,  supported  the 
minds  of  millions  of  (christians,  in  the  humble  and  retired 
walks  of  life,  as  well  as  in  exalted  stations.  Tliey  cheered 
and  animated  the  minds  of  such  www  as  the  Lord  Chief 
.lustice  Hale,  Pascal,  Newton,  Boyle,  Locke,  Addison, 
IJoerhaave,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Baron  Halter,  Sir  William  .lones, 
Beatti(\  and  very  many  otli(>r  distinguished  laymen  (divines 
are  designedly  omitt(Ml),  both  Britisli  and  foreign,  who  a])- 
j)lied  their  mighty  intellects  to  the  investigation  and  eluci- 
dation of  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  records ;  and  whose 
lives  and  writings  will  continue  to  instruct  and  edify  the 
world,  so  long  as  the  art  of  printing  shall  perpetuate  them. 

Such  are  the  effects  which  the  Christian  revelation  has 
actually  produced  on  the  happiness  of  nations,  as  well  as  of 
individuals.  Philosophy  and  infidelity  (we  have  seen)  are 
alike  inadequate  to  accomjjlish  them.  Jin  evil  tret,  we  know, 
bringe/h  forth  not  good  fruit.  Jf,  therefore,  this  revelation 
were  not  uf  God  it  could  do  nothing. 


SECTION  V. 

THE  PECULIAR  ADVANTAGES,  POSSESSED  BY  THE  CHRISTIAN 
REVELATION  OVER  ALL  OTHER  RELIGIONS,  A  DEMONSTRATIVE 
EVIDENCE  OF  ITS  DIVINE  ORIGIN  AND  AUTHORITY. 

Peculiar  advantages  of  Christianity  over  all  other  religions. 
— I.  In  its  perfection. — II.  Its  openness. — III.  Its  adaptation 
to  the  capacities  of  all  men,  and  to  the  growing  advancement 
of  mankind  in  hnorvledge  and  refinement. — IV.  The  spiritu- 
ality of  its  -ivorship. — V.  Its  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the 
ivorld. — VI.  Its  hnmiliation  of  man  andexalting  of  the  Deity. 
— VII.  Its  restoration  of  order  to  the  ivorld. — VIII.  Its  ten- 
dency to  eradicate  all  evil  passions  from  the  heart. — IX.  Its 
contrariety  to  the  covetousiiess  and  ambition  of  mankind. — X. 
Its  restoring  the  divine  image  to  men. — XI.  Its  mighty  effects. 

All  the  tniths  stated  in  the  preceding  pages  will  appear 
still  more  evident,  if  we  consider  the  Christian  revelation,  as 
it  stands  opposed  to  all  other  religions  or  pretended  revela- 
tions. The  excellency  of  the  Christian  revelation  consists  in 
this,  that  it  possesses  advantages  which  no  other  reli- 
gions OR  revelations  have,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  none 
of  the  defects  by  \vhich  they  are  characterized. 

We  affirm,  that  no  other  religion  or  revelation  has  advan- 
tages equal  to  those  of  the  Christian  revelation  or  religion ; 
for  no  other  can  pretend  to  have  been  confijraed  by  ancient 
prophecies.  Even  Mohammed  thought  it  better  to  oblige 
men  to  call  the  Scriptures  in  question,  than  to  derive  any  ar- 
guments from  them,  which  might  serve  to  confirm  his  mis- 
sion. There  are  indeed  several  religions  which  have  had 
their  martyrs,  but  of  what  description'? — Superstitious  men, 
who  blindly  exposed  themselves  to  death,  like  the  ignorant 
East  Indians,  thousands  of  whom  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  idol  Juggernauth,  and  hundreds  of  whom  devote  them- 
selves to  be  crushed  by  the  wheels  of  the  machine  that  car- 
ries the  colossal  image  of  their  idol.  But  no  religion,  be- 
sides the  Christian,  was  ever  confirmed  by  the  blood  of  an 
infinite  number  of  sensible  understanding  martyrs,  who  vo- 
luntarily suffered  death  in  defence  of  what  they  had  seen ; 
who  from  vicious  and  profligate  persons,  became  exemplary 
for  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  upon  the  confidence  they  had 
in  their  Master ;  and  who  at  length,  being  dispersed  through- 
out the  world,  by  their  death  gained  proselytes  ;  and  making 
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their  blood  the  seed  of  the  church,  cheerfully  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, having  certain  assurance  of  being  crowned  after  their 
(loath  :  a  certain  assurance  which  they  derived  from  what 
they  themselves  hud  formerly  seen. 

We  find  other  religions,  which  pretend  to  be  confirmed 
and  authorized  by  several  signs  and  extraordinary  events 
from  heaven.  Thus,  the  Romans  used  to  attribute  to  their 
religion  all  the  advantages  they  obtained  over  other  nations ; 
and  the  Mohammedans  pretend  that  the  great  successes,  which 
(iod  was  }>leasfcd  to  give  their  prophet,  were  so  many  cer- 
tain and  undeniable  marks  of  the  truth  of  their  religion.  But 
to  pretend  that  temporal  prosp(;rity  is  a  certain  character  of 
a  true  religion,  or  adversity  that  of  a  false  one,  is  to  suppose 
that  the  most  profiigate  wretches,  providc;d  they  are  happy 
in  this  world,  are  the  greatest  favourites  of  Cod.  Butcertainly 
it  is  not  prosperity  or  adversity  simply  considered,  but  pros- 
perity or  adversity  as  foretold  bif  God  or  h's  prophets  that  is 
a  certain  character  of  true  religion:  and  when  we  affirm  that 
several  extraordinary  events  near  witness  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  we  mean  only  those  events  which  had  been 
fnretold  by  the  prophets;  as,  for  instance,  the  calling  of  the 
Centiles,  the  destruction  of  .lerusalem,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Christian  church.  Finally,  there  may  be  several  re- 
ligions that  may  deceive,  but  it  is  only  the  Christian  religion 
that  can  truly  satisfy  mankind.  There  are  some  religions 
grounded  upon  fabulous  miracles,  and  confirmed  by  witnesses 
easily  convicted  of  imposture ;  but  it  is  only  the  Christian 
religion  that  is  firmly  and  solidly  established  upon  true  mira- 
cles and  valid  testimonies.  It  appears,  then,  that  no  religion 
in  the  world  has  such  extraordinary  qualifications  as  the 
Christian  religion;  of  which  it  must  also  be  affirmed,  that  it 
is  free  from  all  such  defects  as  are  incident  to  other  religions. 

No  deep  research,  no  great  sagacity  or  penetration  of  mind, 
is  necessary  to  discover  this  truth  ;  tor  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  not  designed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
carnal  and  worldly  appetites  of  men,  like  that  of  the  Jews, 
who  aspired  only  afte.  temporal  prosperity  and  worldly  pomp  : 
nor  is  it  a  monstrous  medley,  like  tliat  of  the  ancient  Sama- 
ritans, made  up  of  a  ridiculous  mixture  of  the  pagan  and  Jew- 
ish religion :  nor  has  it  any  of  the  faults  or  extravagant  super- 
stitions of  the  pagan  religion.  But  as  it  would  extend  this 
chapter  (already  perhaps  too  long)  to  a  disproportionate 
length,  were  we  to  oppose  it  particularly  to  all  the  errors  of 
other  religions,  we  shall  confine  our  comparison  to  showing 
the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Christian  religion  over  all 
the  rest,  in  the  following  respects : — 

I.  In  its  Perfection. 

Other  religions,  as  being  principally  of  human  invention  and 
institution,  were  formed  by  degrees  from  the  dilferent  imagina- 
tions of  several  persons,  who  successively  made  such  additions 
or  alterations  as  they  thought  convenient.  The  Greeks,  for  ex- 
ample, added  several  things  to  that  religion  which  they  received 
from  the  Egyptians  ;  and  the  Romans  to  that  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Greeks.  Mcnander  improved  upon  the  senseless 
impieties  of  Simon  Magus;  and  Saturninus  and  liasilides  added 
to  those  of  Menander.2  And  the  reason  is,  because  men  arc  never 
weary  of  inventing,  nor  the  people  of  beUeving,  novelties.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  wholly  deli- 
vered by  Christ,  is  entirely  contained  in  every  one  of  the  Gospels, 
and  even  in  each  epistle  of  the  apostles.  Whatever  alterations 
men  have  thought  fit  to  make  in  the  doctrine  which  Christ  brought 
into  the  world  only  corrupted  its  purity  and  spirituality,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  great  disproportion  there  is  between  the  apostolical 
doctrine  and  the  ordinary  speculations  of  men. 

II.  In  its  Openness. 

Other  religions  durst  not  show  themselves  openly  in  full  light, 
and  therefore  were  veiled  over  with  a  mysterious  silence  and  af- 
fected darkness.  Some  of  the  Gnostics  chose  the  night  to  cover 
the  impurity  of  their  abominable  mysteries.  And  the  Romans 
exposed  themselves  to  the  satirical  raillery  of  their  poets,  by  being 
so  careful  to  conceal  the  worship  they  paid  to  their  goddess  Bona. 
Julian  and  Porphyry  exerted  all  their  talents,  either  to  setoff 
the  ridiculous  and  offensive  ceremonies  of  paganism,  or  to  palUate 
their  superstition,  by  several  various  explanations  of  it ;  as  when 
they  positively  affirmed,  that  they  worshipped  one  only  supreme 
God,  though  they  acknowledged  at  the  same  time  other  subordi- 
nate deities  depending  one  upon  another ;  and  when  they  endea- 
voured to  justify  the  worship  they  paid  to  their  idols,  by  usmg 
many  subtle  and  nice  distinctions.     It  is  certain  that  there  is  a 

0  See  an  account  of  these  false  teachers  of  Christianity,  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
History  of  Heretics. 
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principle  of  pride  in  the  hearts  of  men,  which  is  the  reason  why 
they  cannot  endure  to  be  accused  of  entertaining  any  absurd  and 
extravagant  opinions  ;  so  that  whenever  their  passions  have  made, 
them  embrace  a  religion  which  seems  *not  very  reasonable,  they 
employ  all  their  ingenuity  to  make  it  at  least  appear  consonant 
to  reason.  But  the  Christian  religion  requires  no  veil  to  cover 
it,  no  mysterious  silence,  no  dark  dissimulation,  or  close  disguise, 
although  it  proposes  such  kinds  of  objects  to  us  as  are  vastly  con- 
trary to  all  our  prejudices  and  received  opinions.  The  apostles 
freely  confess  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is,  as  it  were,  an 
apparent  folly ;  but  yet  they  assure  us  that  God  was  resolved  to 
save  the  world  by  that  seeming  folly.  They  knew  that  the  death 
of  Christ  became  a  scandal  to  the  Jew,  and  a  folly  to  the  Greek  ; 
yet  they  publicly  declared,  that  they  were  determined  not  to  know 
any  thing  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  And  how  comes 
it  then  that  they  did  not  in  the  least  degree  extenuate,  or  endea- 
vour to  soften  the  sense  of  that  seeming  paradox  (so  far  were 
they  from  concealing  it),  but  were  strongly  and  fully  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  that  adorable  mystery,  and  the  abundance  of  their 
understanding  served  only  to  make  them  more  fully  comprehend 
the  efficacy  of  the  cross  1 

III.  In  its  Adaptation  to  every  existing  state,  constitution, 
and  to  the  capacities  of  all  men. 

If  we  were  strictly  to  consider  some  religions,  we  should  find 
that  they  were  at  first,  for  the  most  part,  instituted  either  by  poets 
or  philosophers  ;  and  that  they  generally  sprang  from  the  sportive 
conceits  or  witty  speculations  of  the  understanding;  which  is  the 
reason  why  they  were  not  so  universally  approved.  The  phi- 
losophers always  derided  the  religion  of  the  vulgar  ;  and  the  vul- 
gar understood  nothing  of  the  religion  of  the  philosophers.  So- 
crates ridiculed  the  religion  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  the  Athenians 
accused  Socrates  of  impiety  and  atheism,  and  condemned  him  to 
death.  The  Christian  religion  alone  is  approved  both  by  the 
philosophers  and  also  by  the  vulgar  people,  as  neither  depending 
upon  the  ignorance  of  the  latter,  nor  proceeding  from  the  learning 
of  the  former.  It  has  a  divine  efficacy  and  at^'reeable  poiver, 
suitable  to  all  hearts :  it  is  adapted  to  all  climates,  and  to  every 
existing  stale-constitution,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  to  every  variety  of  human  character 

1.  The  Christian  religion  is  adapted  to  harmonize  with  every 
existing  state-constitution.  It  has,  indeed,  nothing  immediately 
to  do  with  political  affairs.  It  fashions  every  individual,  and 
produces  in  him  that  knowledge  and  those  dispositions  and  feel- 
ings, which  enable  him  to  live  contented  in  any  place,  and  be- 
come a  useful  citizen  under  every  kind  of  civil  constitution,  and 
a  faithful  subject  of  every  government.  It  does  not,  according  to 
the  principles  of  its  Author,  erect  one  state  within  another ;  nor 
does  it  in  any  case  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  (for  loyalty  and 
tnie  piety  are  never  disunited),  nor  can  the  interest  of  the  church 
ever  come  in  collision  with  that  of  the  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  state,  whose  citizens  should  really  be  formed 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  would  unquestionably 
be  the  happiest  and  most  flourishing.  Its  rulers  would  have  the 
most  faithful,  obedient,  and  active  subjects ;  and  the  state  itself 
would  be  distinguished  for  an  order,  which  would  need  no  power 
or  constraint  for  its  preservation.  The  arts  and  sciences  would 
flourish  there,  without  being  abused  and  made  the  means  of  poi- 
soning the  morals  of  the  people :  life  also  would  there  be  enjoyed 
in  the  most  agreeable  and  tranquil  manner,  and  all  property  and 
rights  would  be  perfectly  secured.  No  state  would  be  more  firmly 
connected  together,  and  consequently  more  terrible  and  invinci- 
ble to  its  enemies.' 

2.  Further,  the  Christian  religion  is  adapted  to  every  class  of 
the  human  intellect :  it  is  level  to  the  capacity  of  the  most  simple 
and  ignorant,  though  infinitely  raised  above  the  philosophy  of 
the  wise  :  it  is  sublime  without  being  nicely  speculative,  and 
simple  without  being  mean ;  in  its  sublimity  preserving  its  clear- 
ness, and  in  its  simplicity  preserviftg  its  dignity.  In  a  word, 
there  is  nothing  so  great  nor  so  inconsiderable  in  human  society, 
but  what  may  some  way  fall  under  its  consideration,  and  it  is 
equally  approved  of  and  admired  by  all.  It  is,  moreover,  most 
wonderfully  adapted  to  those  habits  and  sentiments,  which  spring 
up  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  refinement,  and  which 
seem  destined  to  continue  for  ages,  as  they  have  done  for  the  last 
three  centuries,  and  to  spread  themselves  more  and  more  widely 
over  the  human  race.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
religion,  "human  nature  has  made  great  progress,  and  society 
experienced  great  changes ;  and  in  this  advanced  condition  of  the 
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world,  Christianity,  instead  of  losing  its  application  and  importance, 
is  found  to  be  more  and  more  congenial  and  adapted  to  man's 
nature  and  wants.  Men  have  outgrown  the  other  institutions  of 
that  period  when  Christianity  appeared,  its  philosophy,  its  modes 
of  warfare,  its  policy,  its  public  and  private  economy ;  but  Chris- 
tianity has  never  shrunk  as  intellect  has  opened,  but  has  always 
kept  in  advance  of  men's  faculties,  and  unfolded  nobler  views  in 
proportion  as  they  have  ascended.  The  highest  powers  and  af- 
fections, which  our  nature  has  developed,  find  more  than  adequate 
objects  in  tliis  religion.  Christianity  is  indeed  peculiarly  fitted 
to  the  more  improved  stages  of  society,  to  the  more  delicate  sen- 
sibilities of  refined  minds,  and  especially  to  that  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  state,  which  always  grows  with  the  growth  of 
our  moral  powers  and  affections.  As  men  advance  in  civi'iza- 
tion,  they  become  susceptible  of  mental  sufferings,  to  which  ruder 
ages  are  strangers;  and  these  Christianity  is  fitted  to  assuage. 
Imagination  and  intellect  become  more  restless ;  and  Christianity 
brings  them  tranquillity  by  the  eternal  and  magnificent  truths, 
the  solemn  and  unbounded  prospects  which  it  unfolds.  This  fit- 
ness of  our  religion  to  more  advanced  stages  of  society  than  that 
in  which  it  was  introduced,  to  wants  of  human  nature  not  then 
developed,  seems  to  me  very  striking.  The  religion  bears  the 
marks  of  having  come  from  a  Being  who  perfectly  understood 
the  human  mind,  and  had  power  to  provide  for  its  progress.  This 
feature  of  Christianity  is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  It  was  an 
anticipation  of  future  and  distant  ages ;  and  when  we  consider 
among  whom  our  religion  sprung,  where,  but  in  God,  can  we  find 
an  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  1  "2 

IV.  In  the  Spirituality  of  its  Worship. 

Other  religions  brought  men  from  spiritual  objects  to  those 
which  were  corporeal  and  earthly  :  the  Christian  religion  brings 
them  from  the  objects  of  sense  to  those  of  the  understanding. 
We  all  know  that  when  the  heathens  deified  men,  or  worshipped 
a  deity  under  a  human  shape,  they  were  so  far  from  paying  to 
that  deity  a  worship  due  to  a  spiritual  nature,  that  their  adora- 
tion consisted  in  several  games,  shows,  and  divers  exercises  of 
the  body.  The  Jews  and  Samaritans,  by  their  eager  disputes 
whether  God  was  to  be  worshipped  in  Jerusalem  or  on  mount 
Gerazim,  extinguished  charity,  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  in  their 
violent  defences  of  the  external  part  of  it.  Nay,  the  prophets 
complained  formerly  that  the  Jews  made  a  true  fast  to  consist  in 
bowing  down  their  heads  as  a  bulrush,  and  putting  on  sackcloth 
and  ashes.5  And  the  Holy  Scripture  observes,  that  the  priests 
of  Baal  were  wont  to  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lances 
when  they  sacrificed  to  him,  as  if  there  were  no  other  way  to 
make  their  god  hear  their  prayers,  but  by  inflicting  such  punish- 
ments on  their  own  bodies.^  The  modem  Jews  cannot  be  per- 
suaded that  we  have  been  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  (though  they  find  we  all  profess  to  put  our  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  him),  because  they  perceive  not  that  we  use  any  cor- 
poreal ceremonies.  And  the  Mohammedans,  more  irreligious 
than  superstitious,  make  their  religion  and  its  happiness  depend 
chiefly  on  their  senses.  When  they  worship,  they  turn  them- 
selves towards  Mecca,  as  the  Jews  turned  towards  Jerusalem, 
and  eairnestly  desire  of  God  that  he  would  gratify  their  senses ; 
and  though  they  have  a  sort  of  religious  respect  for  the  letters 
that  compose  the  name  of  God,  and  the  paper,  on  which  it  is 
written,  yet  they  are  enjoined  to  oppress  men  that  bear  the  image 
of  God,  by  their  religion,  which  breathes  nothing  but  violence, 
fury,  and  oppression. 

The  reason  why  men  thus  usually  refer  every  thing  to  their 
senses,  is,  because  a  worship  that  is  corporeal  and  sensual  is  far 
more  easy  ;  it  is  much  easier  for  a  man  to  take  the  sun  for  a  God, 
than  to  be  continually  occupied  in  seeking  after  a  God  that  is  in- 
visible :  to  solemnize  games  and  festivals  in  honour  of  a  pre- 
tended deity,  than  to  renounce  himself  for  the  sake  of  a  true  one : 
it  is  much  easier  for  him  to  fast,  than  to  renounce  his  vices  ;  to 
sing  spiritual  songs,  or  bow  to  a  statue,  than  forgive  his  enemies. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  Christian  religion  bears  a  more  excel- 
lent character,  as  it  gives  us  for  the  object  of  our  worship,  not  a 
God  under  a  human  shape,  but  a  God,  that  is  a  spirit,  as  it 
teaches  us  to  honour  him,  not  with  a  carnal,  but  with  a  spiritual 
worship ;  and  this  Christ  himself  has  very  elegantly  told  us  in 
these  words,  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  -worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  (John  iv.  24.)  Who  could 
fill  his  mind  with  such  elevated  notions  ?  And  how  comes  it  that 
he  so  excellently  sets -down  in  that  short  precept  the  genius  of 
true  religion,  of  which  men  before  were  wholly  ignorant  1 

2  Dr.  W.  E  Clianning's  Discourse  on  the  Evidences  of  revealed  Reli- 
gion, pp.  36.  38.  Bristol,  1824.  (Reprinted  from  the  American  edition.) 

3  Isa.  Iviii.  5.  «  1  Kings  xviii.  28. 
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V.  In  its  Opposition  to  the  Spirit  of  the  World. 

It  may  be  said  of  all  other  religions,  without  exception,  that 
they  induce  us  to  look  after  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  the  world 
in  the  worship  of  God  ;  whereas  the  Christian  relif^ioii  makes 
us  (,'lorify  (iod  by  renouncing  the  world.  Thus  the  heathens, 
designing  rather  to  please  themselves  than  their  deities,  intro- 
duced into  religion  whatever  could  in  any  way  flatter  and  divert 
them  :  and  the  Mohairunedan  religion,  not  being  encumbered 
with  many  ceremonies,  at  least  allixcs  temporal  advantages  to 
the  practice  of  its  worship;  as  if  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
were  to  be  the  future  reward  of  n^ligion  :  but  certainly  both  of 
them  are  much  mistaken  :  for  the  heathens  should  have  known 
that  the  worslii|)  of  CJod  consisted  not  in  diverting  an<l  pleasing 
themselves  ;  ajid  the  Mohammedans  should  not  have  been  igno- 
rant, that  since  temporal  and  worldly  advantages  were  insulli- 
cient  in  themselves  to  satisfy  the  boundless  desires  of  the  human 
heart,  they  could  not  come  in  competition  with  those  benefits 
which  true  religion  had  (leculiarly  designed  for  him.  But  both 
tliese  followed  the  motions  of  self-love,  which  being  naturally 
held  in  suspense  between  the  world  and  religion,  imagines  that 
nothing  can  be  more  jileasant  than  to  unite  them  both,  thinking 
thereby  to  reconcile  its  inclination  and  duty,  consecrate  its  plea-, 
sures,  and  put  no  dilVercncc  between  conscience  and  interest. 

But  the  first  rule  of  true  religion  teaches  us,  that  that  mutual 
agreement  is  im[)ossiblc  ;  or,  to  use  its  own  words,  that  Christ 
and  Belial  are  incompatible  one  with  the  other  ;  that  we  must 
either  glorify  God  at  the  expense  of  worldly  pleasures,  or  pos- 
sess the  advantages  of  the  world  with  the  loss  of  our  religion  : 
and  this  certainly  shows  the  Christian  religion  to  have  a  divine 
character. 

VI.  III  its  Humiliation  of  Man  and  Exaltation  of  the 
Deitv. 

Other  false  religions  debase  the  Deity  and  exalt  man  :  whereas 
the  Christian  religion  humbles  man,  and  exalts  the  Deiti/.  The 
Egyptians,  a  nation  that  boasted  so  much  of  their  antiquity,  made 
monsters  of  their  deities ;  and  the  Romans  made  deities  of  their 
emperors,  who  were  rather  monsters  than  men  :  the  most  famous 
philosophers  were  not  ashamed  to  rank  their  deities  below  them- 
selves, and  themselves  even  before  Jupiter ;  but  the  Christian  re- 
ligion teaches  us  that  we  owe  all  to  God,  who  owes  nothing  at 
all  to  us.  It  humbles  us  by  the  consideration  of  that  infinite  dis- 
tance which  there  is  between  God  and  us  :  it  shows  that  we  are 
miserable  despicable  creatures  in  comparison  of  God,  who  is  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  who  alone  is  worthy  of  our  love  and  adora- 
tion.    Who  then  can  but  admire  so  excellent  a  religion  1 

VII.  In  its  Restoration  of  Order  to  the  World. 
Other  religions  made  us  depend  upon  those  beings  which  were 

given  us  to  command,  and  pretend  a  power  over  that  Supreme 
Being  upon  whom  we  ought  only  to  depend.  They  taught  men 
to  burn  incense  to  the  meanest  creatures,  and  impudently  to  equal 
themselves  to  the  universal  monarch  of  the  world.  It  is  indeed 
no  wonder  that  men  should  be  so  impious,  as  to  desire  to  be- 
come gods,  since  they  were  so  base  as  to  forget  that  they  were 
men  ;  and  yet  how  ill  their  pride  became  them  when  they  dis- 
dained not  to  submit  to  four-footed  beasts,  to  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  to  the  creeping  animals  and  plants  of  the  earth,  as  St.  Paul 
reproaches  them  ;  and  how  basely  superstitious  were  they,  in  that 
they  were  not  content  to  deify  themselves,  but  would  also  deify 
their  own  vices  and  imperfections  !  But  the  Christian  religion 
alone  restores  that  equitable  order  which  ought  to  be  established 
in  the  world,  by  submitting  every  thing  to  the  power  of  man, 
that  he  might  submit  himself  to  the  will  of  God.  And  what  can 
be  the  duty  of  true  religion,  but  to  restore  such  just  and  becoming 
order  in  the  world  1 

VIII.  In  its  Tendency  to  eradicate  all  evil  Passions 
FROM  THE  Heart. 

We  need  no  deep  research  into  other  religions  to  find  that  they 
chiefly  tend  to  flatter  the  corrupt  desires  of  men,  and  efface  those 
principles  of  justice  and  uprightness  which  God  has  imprinted  on 
their  minds.  But  he  that  shall  truly  consider  the  Christian  reli- 
gion will  certainly  find  that  it  tends  to  the  eradication  of  those 
corrupt  desires  out  of  our  hearts,  and  restoring  those  bright  cha- 
racters pf  honesty  and  justice  imprinted  on  our  minds  by  the 
hand  of  God.  The  heathens  flattered  their  passions  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  erect  altars  in  honour  of  them  ;  and  Mohammed  was 
60  well  pleased  with  temporal  prosperity,  that  he  made  it  the  end 
and  reward  of  his  religion.  The  Gnostics  imagined,  that  when 
they  had  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge,  which  they 
called  a  state  of  perfection,  they  might  commit  all  sort^  of  actions 
without  any  scruple  of  conscience  ;  and  that  sin,  which  polluted 


others,  would  be  sanctified  in  them.  But  what  blindness  !  what 
impiety  was  this !  How  admirable  is  the  Christian  religion, 
which  alone  among  all  others  shows  us  our  own  wickedness  and 
corruption,  and  heals  it  with  such  remedies  as  are  as  wholesome 
to  the  soul  as  unpleasing  to  the  body. 

IX.  In  its  Contrariety  to  tho  covetousness  and  ambition 
of  mankind. 

It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  remark,  that  other  religions  are  con- 
trary to  jiolicy,  either  in  favouring  or  restraining  too  much  human 
weakness  and  corruption  upon  the  account  of  policy  ;  whereas 
the  Christian  religion  jireserves  its  rights  and  privileges  inviola- 
ble, indnjiendent  of  either.  The  pagan  religion  was  against 
policy  in  giving  too  much  to  human  weakness  and  corruption. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the 
state,  if  men  had  framed  to  themselves  a  greater  idea  of  the  holi- 
ness of  their  gods  ;  because  they  would  have  been  less  licentious 
and  more  submissive  to  the  civil  laws  :  whereas  they  were  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  their  deities  to  violate  the  most 
sacred  and  inviolable  rights,  Mohammed,  desirous  to  avoid  this 
irregularity,  retained  the  notion  of  a  true  God  ;  but  then,  being 
willing  also  to  flatter  men's  inclinations  in  order  to  draw  them  to 
his  side,  he  confusedly  mixed  with  that  idea  the  carnal  and  gross 
notions  which  the  heathens  had  entertained  of  paradise,  borrow- 
ing from  Christianity  such  objects  as  must  necessarily  mortify  our 
passions,  and  assuming  those  from  paganism  which  serve  to  flatter 
our  bad  inclinations.  But  the  Christian  religion  keeps  no  such 
measures  either  with  policy  or  corruption.  Policy  complains  that 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  necessarily  softens  men's  courage  ;  and  that 
instead  of  encouraging  them  to  enlist  themselves  soldiers  for  the 
welfa:  e  and  preservation  of  the  state,  it  rather  makes  them  lambs, 
who  can  hardly  be  exasperated  against  their  enemies,  whom  they 
must  continually  pray  for,  and  are  obliged  to  love  as  themselves. 
And  human  frailty  and  corruption  murmurs  to  see  itself  impugn- 
ed by  the  Christian  religion,  even  in  the  dispositions  and  most 
secret  recesses  of  the  soul;  and  that  thavcil  of  hypocrisy,  and 
the  pious  pretences  and  dissimulations  of  the  soal  under  which 
it  ought  to  lie  secure,  are  ineffectual  against  it.  Who,  then,  but 
God,  can  be  the  author  of  a  religion  so  equally  contrary  both  to 
the  covetous  desires  of  the  mean,  and  the  ambition  of  the  great, 
and  so  equally  averse  both  to  policy  and  corruption  1 

X.  In  its  Restoration  of  the  Divine  Iimage  to  Man. 
Other  religions  would  have  God  bear  the  image  of  man,  and 

so  necessarily  represent  the  Deity  as  weak,  miserable,  and  infected 
with  all  manner  of  vices,  as  men  are.  Whereas  the  ('hristian 
religion  teaches  us  that  man  ought  to  bear  the  image  of  God ; 
which  is  a  motive  to  induce  us  to  become  perfect,  as  we  conceive 
God  himself  to  be  holy  and  perfect.  That  religion,  then,  which 
restores  to  God  his  glory,  and  the  image  of  God  to  man,  must 
necessarily  be  of  divine  authority. 

XI.  In  its  MIGHTY  Effects. 

False  religions  were  the  irregular  confused  productions  of  the 
politest  and  ablest  men  of  those  times  :  whereas  the  Christian 
religion  is  a  wonderful  composition,  which  seems  wholly  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  most  simple  and  ignorant  sort  of  people ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  such  as  evinces  that  it  must  have  for  its  prin- 
ciple the  God  of  holiness  and  love.  They,  who  hubitnally  apply 
the  Christian  religion  in  their  tempers  and  lives,  and  who  imbibe 
its  spirit  and  hopes,  have  an  evidence  of  its  superiority,  still  more 
internal  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  mentioned  ; — an  evi- 
dence which  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  described,  but  which  is  not 
less  real  because  it  is  founded  on  feeling.  We  refer  to  that  con- 
viction of  the  divine  original  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
springs  up  and  continually  gains  strength  in  their  hearts.  "  In 
such  men  there  is  a  consciousness  of  the  adaptation  of  Christi- 
anity to  their  noblest  faculties ;  a  consciousness  of  its  exalting 
and  consoling  influences,  of  its  power  to  confer  the  true  happiness 
of  human  nature,  to  give  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give  ;  which  assures  them  that  it  is  not  of  earthly  origin,  but  a 
ray  from  the  everlasting  light,  a  stream  from  the  fountain  of 
heavenly  wisdom  and  love.  This  is  the  evidence  which  sustains 
the  faith  of  thousands,  who  never  read  and  cannot  understand 
the  learned  books  of  Christian  apologists  ;  who  want,  perhaps, 
words  to  explain  the  ground  of  their  belief,  but  whose  faith  is  of 
adamantine  firmness  ;  who  hold  the  Gospel  with  a  conviction 
more  intimate  and  unwavering,  than  mere  argument  can  pro- 
duce."' 

And  now  let  us  put  together  all  these  characters,  and  ask 
the  opposers  of  revelation,  whether  they  can  be  so  extrava- 
gant as  to  ascribe  to  an  impostor  a  religion  so  perfect  in  its 

«  Dr.  Channing'sDisconrEp.  on  the  Evidences  of  revealed  Religion,  p.  44. 
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original,  that  notliinfr  could  ever  since  be  superadded  to  it, 
but  what  necessarily  lessens  its  perfection  ;  a  religion  that 
proposes  its  mysteries  with  such  authority  and  boldness ; 
that  brings  men  from  sensual  objects  to  spiritual  ones  ;  that 
extirpates  corriipiion  ;  that  restores  the  principles  of  right- 
eousness and  uprightness  which  were  imprinted  in  our  souls ; 
that  teaches  us  to  glorify  God  without  any  regard  to  self-love 
or  pleasure ;  to  exalt  God  and  humble  ourselves  ;  to  submit 
ourselves  to  his  will,  who  is  above  us  all,  and  to  raise  our- 
selves above  those  beings  which  he  has  put  in  subjection 
under  us;  a  r<ligion  that  is  contrary  to  policy,  and  yet  more 
averse  to  corruption ;  that  astonishes  our  reason,  and  j^et 
gives  us  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience ;  and,  in  a  word,  is 
as  delightful  to  the  one  as  it  is  comfortable  to  the  other  1 

If  the  Christian  religion,  then,  has  all  these  qualifications, 
as  it  certainly  has,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  is  directly,  as 
to  these  qualifications,  opposite  to  all  other  religions.  And  if 
it  be  thus  opposite  to  all  other  religions,  it  must  necessarily 
have  a  principle  opposite  to  them  :  so  that,  as  all  other  re- 
ligions peculiarly  belong  to  the  flesh,  the  Christian  wholly 
appertains  to  the  spirit ;  and  as  the  former  are  the  products 
of  the  corrupt  desires  and  imaginations  of  men,  so  the  latter 
muH  have  fur  Us  principle  the  God  of  holiness  and  purity.^ 

The  preceding  considerations  will  derive  additional  force 
if  we  contrast  the  advantages  which  infidelity  and  Christian- 
ity respectivel)'^  afford  to  those  who  embrace  them. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  the  deist  is  right,  and  that 
Christianity  is  a  delusion ;  what  does  the  former  gain  ]  In 
what  respects  has  he  the  advantage  T — Is  tlie  deist  happier 
than  the  Christian'?  No. — Is  he  more  useful  in  society?  No. 
— Can  he  mfef  the  sorrows  of  life  with  more  fortitude  ?  No. — 
Can  he  look  into  futurity  with  more  composure?  No.  His 
highest  bliss  arises  from  base  lusts ;  his  conscience  is  his 
daily  tormentor  ;  his  social  circle  is  a  wilderness  overgrown 
with  thorns  ;  his  life  is  perfect  madness ;  and  of  his  death  it 
may  be  said,  that  he  dieln  as  a  fool  dieth.  But  the  Christian 
is  nappy  in  himself,  or  rather  in  his  Saviour  ;  he  is  useful  in 
his  day ;  amid  all  the  tumults  and  anxieties  incident  to  mor- 
tality, he  enjoys  a  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away  ;  his  mind  is  supported  under  all  the  sorrows 
and  afflictions  of  life  ;  and,  in  that  awful  moment,  when  the 
great  problem  is  about  to  be  solved, — of  annihilation  or 
eternity, — he  looks  forward  to  futurity  with  holy  tranquillity. 
^t  least,  he  is  as  safe  in  his  death  as  any  of  the  children  of 
men.2 

On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  antagonist 
of  revelation  is  ivrong,  and  that  Christianity  is  true  (and 
TRUE  it  will  be  found),  what  advantage  has  the  Christian 
more  than  the  infidel, — the  believer  than  the  unbeliever  ?  or 
what  does  it  profit  us  to  be  Christ's  peculiar  people  ?  Much 
every  way.  For  if  our  happiness  in  a  future  state,  as  is 
highly  probable,  shall  incre?.se  in  proportion  to  what  we 
know,  believe,  and  practise  of  our  duty,  upon  a  principle  of 
obedience  to  the  will  of  Go.d,  in  the  present  life ;  the  conse- 
quence is  indisputable,  that  the  more  we  know,  believe,  and 
practise  of  our  duty  here,  so  much  the  more  pure  and  exalted 
will  be  our  joys  in  the  eternal  mansions  of  bliss  hereafter. 
This,  then,  is  the  Christian's  boasting,  and  this  our  serious 
triumph,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  made  us  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  various  relations  in  which  we  stand  to 
the  Divine  Nature,  as  our  Creator,  Preserver,  Redeemer,  and 
constant  assistant  in  our  progress  towards  perfection  ;  that 
our  whole  duty  is  laid  open  to  our  view,  and  that  we  never 
can  be  ignorant  of  what  is  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord  ;  that  we  have  the  strongest  motives  of 
gratitude  and  interest  to  animate  us  to  live  up  to  the  law  of 
our  being ;  and  that  we  are  filled  with  the  comfortable  as- 
surance, that  our  merciful  God  and  Father  will  receive  our 
sincere,  though  imperfect,  endeavours  to  serve  and  please 
him,  in  and  through  the  death  an  J  mediation  of  his  Son  Je- 
sus Christ.  Tite  best  Christian  must  be  the  best,  and  conse- 
quentlff,  upon  thervhole,  will  be  the  happiest  man.  Let  it  not, 
therefore,  be  imagined,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  that  God  ar- 
bitrarily assigns  to  Christians  a  higher  degree  of  happiness 
than  to  others,  without  having  a  proper  regard  to  their  moral 
agency,  and  that  this  is  the' doctrine  of  the  Gospel.     On  the 

»  Abbadie's  Vindicalronof  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
•^P''— 320.  But  the  fullest  view  of  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Jerome  Alloy's  "Vjndicice  Cliristianfe  :  a 
Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Genius  and  Temper  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 
the  Hindu,  the  Mahometan,  and  the  Christian  Religions"  (London,  1826, 
°vo-)i— a  worlc  written  with  equal  elegance,  accuracy,  and  research. 

»  On  the  subject  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  reader  will  find  several 
admirable  and  eloquent  observations  in  Dr.  Dwighi's  Two  Discourses  on 
the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel  Philosophy,  pp.  69—98. 


contrary,  the  faith  of  sincere  Christians  is  always  directed 
to  the  right  and  best  object,  their  piety  is  of  the  noblest  kind, 
and  their  virtues  the  most  pure  and  extensive :  to  be  uni- 
formly engaged  in  an  upright,  benevolent,  and  religious 
course  of  action  is  the  solemn  vow  and  profession  of  Chris- 
tians. In  a  word,  the  deist,  by  wilfully  rejecting  all  moral 
evidence,  forfeits  all  things,  and  gains  nothing  ,■  while  the 
Christian  hazards  nothing,  and  gains  all  things. 


SECTION  VI. 

INABILITY  TO  ANSWER  ALL  OBJECTIONS  NO  JUST  CAUSE  FOR  RE-, 

JECTING    the    SCRIPTURES. UNBELIEVERS    IN    DIVINE    RTJVE- 

LATION  MORE  CREDULOUS  THAN  CHRISTIANS.^ 

All  the  objections,  which  can  with  anjr  colour  or  pretence 
be  alleged  against  the  Scriptures,  have  at  different  times  been 
considered  and  ans"vpred  by  men  of  great  learning  and  judg- 
ment, the  result  of  whose  inquiries  we  have  attempted  to 
concentrate  in  the  present  volume ;  and  several  objections, 
particularly  those  relative  to  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  crea- 
tion and  of  the  deluge,  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  ground- 
less and  frivolous.  But  even  thoug-h  all  the  difficulties,  that 
are  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for,  yet  this  would  be  no  just  or  sufficient  cause  why 
we  should  reject  the  Scriptures  :  because  objections  for  the 
most  part  are  impertinent  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed,  and  do  not  at  all  affect  the  evidence  which  is 
brought  in  proof  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  if  they  were  perti- 
nent, yet  unless  they  could  confute  that  evidence,  they  ought 
not  to  determine  us  against  them. 

He  that,  with  an  honest  and  sincere  desire  to  find  out  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  a  revelation,  inquires  into  it,  should  first 
consider  impartially  what  can  be  alleged  for  it,  and  afterwards 
consider  the  objections  raised  against  it,  that  so  he  may  com- 
pare the  arguments  in  proof  of  it,  and  the  objections  together, 
and  determine  himself  on  that  side  which  appears  to  have 
most  reason  for  it.  But  to  insist  upon  particular  objections, 
collected  out  of  difficult  places  of  Scripture,  without  attend- 
ing to  the  main  grounds  and  motives,  which  induce  a  belief 
of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  is  a  very  fallacious  mode  of  ar- 
guing :  because  it  is  not  in  the  least  improbable,  that  there 
may  be  a  true  revelation,  which  may  have  great  difficulties 
in  it.  But  if  sufficient  evidence  be  produced  to  convince  us 
that  the  Scriptures  are  indeed  the  word  of  God,  and  there  be 
no  proof  on  the  contrary  to  invalidate  thvit  evidence,  then  all 
the  objections  besides,  that  can  be  raised,  are  but  objections, 
and  710  more  /*  For  if  those  arguments,  by  which  our  reli- 
gion appears  to  be  true,  remain  still  in  their  full  force,  not- 
withstanding the  objections,  and  if  no  positive  and  direct 
proof  be  brought  that  thej^  are  insufficient,  we  ought  not  to 
reject  those  arguments  and  the  conclusions  deduced  from 
them  on  account  of  the  objections,  but  to  reject  the  objec- 
tions for  the  sake  of  those  arguments ;  because,  if  those  can- 
not be  disproved,  all  the  objections  which  can  be  conceived 
must  proceed  from  some  mistake.  For  when  a  person  is 
once  assured  of  the  truth  of  a  thing,  by  direct  and  positive 
proof,  he  has  the  same  assurance,  that  all  objections  against 
It  must  be  vain  and  false,  which  he  has  that'such  a  thing  is 
true ;  because  every  thing  must  be  false  which  is  opposite  to 
truth,  and  nothing  but  that  which  takes  off  the  arguments,  by 
which  any  thing. is  proved  to  be  true,  can  ever  prove  it  false; 
but  all  objections  must  be  false  themselves,  or  irrelevant  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are.  alleged,  if  the  evidence  for 
the  trutn  of  that,  against  which  they  are  brought,  cannot  be 
disproved,  that  is,  if  the  thing  against  which  they  are  brought 
be  true. 

To^  illustrate  these  observations  by  a  few  examples  : — if 
a  man  produce  never  so  many  inconsistencies,  as  he  thinks,  in 
the  Scriptures,  yet  unless  he  be  as  well  assured,  at  least,  that 
these  wnich  he  calls  inconsistencies,  cannot  be  in  any  book 
of  divine  revelation,  as  he  may  be  that  the  Scriptures  are  of 
divine  revelation,  he  cannot  in  reason  reject  their  authority. 
And  to  be  assured  of  this,  it  must  be  considered,  what  is  in- 
consistent with  the  evidence  whereby  the  authority  of  the 

3  For  the  materials  of  this  section,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Jenkins' 
Reasonableness  and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  .048 — 
554. ;  to  Dr.  Rvan's  Evideoces  of  the  IVIo.saic  and  Christian  Codes,  pp.  293 
—296. ;  and  to'Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  Discourse  on  the  Unchangeable  Obliga- 
tions of  Natural  Religion,  <X:c.  Proposition  xv.  (Boyle's  Lectures,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  192—196.  folio  edit.) 

«  On  this  subject  ttie  reader  will  find  some  admirable  observations  in  Dr. 
Watts'  Caveat  against  Infidelity,  Section  5.  Advice  xi.  'Works,  vol.  iv.  p. 
105.  London,  1810.  4  to. 
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NO  JUST  GROUND  FOR  REJECTING  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


.Snripliircs  is  proved  to  us  ;  for  whatpver  is  not  inconsistent 
with  tliis  oviueiicn,  cannot  ho  inconsistoiit  witii  tiioir  autlio- 
ritj'.  In  lilit!  manner,  if  a  man  should  frame  n(!ver  so  many 
objections  ajjainst  llie  o])inion  commonly  received,  that 
CoBsar  himself  wrote  the  Commentaries  which  pass  under  his 
name,  and  not  Julias  Celsus  or  any  other  author;  unless  he 
can  overthrow  the  evidence  hy  which  Ctpsar  appears  to  be 
the  author  of  tluMn,  all  his  objections  will  ntiver  amount  to  a 

Eroof.that  he  was  not  the  author.  If  Archimedes  or  Euclid 
ad  used  improper  lanjruaoe  or  solecisms,  would  their  demon- 
strations have  had  the  less  wei<rht  with  those  by  whom  they 
had  been  understood  ]  Or  if  th(>y  had  sidtjoined  an  histori- 
cal account  of  the  discovery  and  proorcss  of  the  mathema- 
tics, and  had  made  mistakes  in  the  historical  part,  would  the 
demonslnitive  part  have  beiMi  the  less  demonstrative  ]  And 
does  not  that  man  make  himself  ridiculo\is  who,  with  Kpicurus 
and  Ilohhes,  pretends  l)y  reason  to  overthrow  mathematical 
axioms  and  theorems  which  he  cannot  understand  1  Upon 
the  same  (^rounds,  if  the  substance  of  what  the  sacred  wri- 
ters deliver  be  true,  it  will  nc^vertheless  he  truth,  thou<rh  the 
expression  were  not  always  proper,  and  the  circiunstances  of 
time  and  place  in  things  less  material  had  been  mistaken, 
and  many  tiling  should  be  written  which  are  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

It  is  very  possible  for  God  to  reveal  things  which  we  may 
not  be  able  to  comprelicnd  ;  and  to  enact  laws,  especially  cou- 
cerninir  the  rites  and  ceremonies  enjoined  to  a  people  so 
many  ages  past,  the  reasons  of  which  we  may  not  be  able 
fully  to  understand ;  and  it  is  very  possiijle  likewise,  that 
there  may  be  great  difficultii;s  in  chronology,  and  that  the 
text  may  in  divers  places  have  a  different  reading :  and  though 
all  these  things  have  been  cleared  to  the  satisfaction  of  rea- 
sonable men  by  several  expositors,  yet  let  us  suppose  at  pre- 
sent, to  gratify  these  objectors  (and  this  will  gratify  them,^ 
if  any  thing  can  do  it),  that  the  laws  are  utterly  unaccount- 
able, that  the  difficulties  in  chronology  are  no  way  to  be  ad- 
justed, that  the  various  readings  are  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
conciled ;  yet  what  does  all  this  prove  1  That  Moses  wrought 
no  miracles'?  That  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  Egyptians 
were  not  witnesses  to  them  1  That  what  the  prophets  fore- 
told did  not  come  to  pass  1  That  our  Saviour  never  rose  from 
the  dead,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  descend  upon  the 
apostles  ?  Or  that  any  thing  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
repugnant  to  the  divine  attributes,  or  to  the  natural  notions 
of  good  and  evil  1  Does  it  prove  any  thing  of  all  this  ■?  Or 
can  it  be  pretended  to  prove  it  ]  If  it  cannot  (and  nothing  is 
more  plain  than  that  it  cannot),  then  all  the  evidence  pro- 
duced in  proof  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  stands  firm, 
notwithstanding  all  that  cither  has  been  or  can  be  said  con- 
cerning the  obscurity,  and  inconsistency,  and  uncertainty  of 
the  text  of  the  Scriptures.  And  the  next  inquiry  naturally 
jvill  be,  not  how  the  Scriptures  can  be  from  God,  if  these 
things  be  to  be  found  in  them  (for  it  is  already  proved  that 
they  are  from  God,  and  therefore  they  must  from  henceforth 
be  taken  for  granted,  till  it  can  be  disproved),  but  the  only 
inquiry  will  be,  how  these  passages  are  to  be  explained  or 
reconciled  with  other  i)laces. 

For  let  us  consider  this  way  of  reasoning,  which  is  made 
use  of  to  disprove  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
in  other  things,  and  try  whether  we  are  wont  to  reason  thus 
in  any  case  but  that  of  religion,  and  whether  we  should  not 
be  ashamed  of  this  way  of  arguing  in  any  other  case.  How 
little  is  it  that  we  thoroughly  understand  in  natural  things, 
and  yet  how  seldom  do  we  doubt  of  the  truth  and  reality  of 
them  because  we  may  puzzle  and  perplex  ourselves  in  the 
explication  of  them  !  1  or  instance,  we. discern  the  light  and 
feel  the  warmth  and  heat  of  the  siin,  and  have  the  experience 
of  the  constant  returns  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  several 
seasons  of  the  year ;  and  no  man  doubts  but  that  all  this  is 
eflected  by  the  approach  or  withdrawing  of  the  sun's  influ- 
ence :  but  whoever  will  go  about  to  explain  all  this,  and  to 
give  a  jiarticular  account  of  it,  will  find  it  a  very  hard  task; 
and  such  ol)joctions  have  been  urged  against  every  hypothe- 
sis in  some  point  ot  other,  as  perhaps  no  man  is  able  fully 
to  answer.  13ut  does  any  man  doubt,  whether  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  light  and  heat,  as  day  and  night,  though  he  can- 
not be  satisfied  whether  the  sun  or  the  earth  move]  Or  do 
men  doubt,  whether  they  can  see  or  not,  till  they  can  demon- 
strate how  vision  is  made  ?  And  must  none  be  allowed  to 
see  but  mathematicians  1  Or  do  men  refuse  to  eat,  till  they 
are  satisfied  how  and  after  what  manner  they  are  nourished  1 
Yet,  if  we  must  be  swayed  by  objections,  which  do  not  come 
up  to  the  main  point,  nor  affect  the  truth  and  reality  of  things, 
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but  only  fill  our  minds  with  scruples  and  difficulties  about 
them,  we  must  believe  nothing  which  we  do  not  fully  com- 
prehend in  every  part  and  circumstance  of  it.  For  whatever 
we  are  ignorant  of  concerning  it,  that  may,  it  seems,  be  ob- 
jected against  the  thing  itself,  and  may  be  a  just  reason  why 
we  should  doubt  of  it.  We  must  take  care  that  we  be  not 
too  confident  that  we  move,  before  we  can  give  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  cause  and  laws  of  motion,  which  the  greatest 
philosophers  have  not  been  able  to  do  ;  we  must  not  presume 
to  eat  till  we  can  tell  how  digestion  and  nourishment  are  car- 
ried on.  In  short,  this  would  lead  us  into  all  the  extrava- 
gancies of  sc(;pticism ;  for  upon  these  principles  it  was,  that 
some  have  doubted  whether  snow  be  white,  or  honey  sweet, 
or  any  thing  else  be  of  the  same  colour  or  taste  of  which  it 
appears  to  be,  because  they  could  amuse  themselves  with 
difiiculties,  and  they  were  too  much  philosophers  to  assent 
to  any  thin^  that  they,  did  not  understand,  though  it  were  con- 
firmed by  the  scns(!  and  experience  of  all  mankind.  They 
were  rational  men,  and  it  was  below  them  to  believe  their 
senses,  unless  their  reason  were  convinced,  and  that  was  too 
acute  to  be  convinced,  so  long  as  any  difliculty  that  could  be 
started  remained  unanswered.  And  thus,  under  the  pretence 
of  reason  and  philosophy,  they  exposed  themselves  to  the 
scorn  and  derision  of  all  who  had  but  the  common  sense  of 
men,  without  the  art  and  subtilty  of  imposing  upon  them- 
selves and  others. 

And  it  is  the  same  thing,  in  effect,  as  to  matters  of  reli- 
gion. The  Scriptures  come  down  to  us  corroborated  by  all 
the  ways  of  confirmation  that  the  authority  of  any  revelation 
at  this  distance  of  time  could  be  expected  to  have,  if  it  really 
were  what  we  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be.  Why  then  do 
some  men  doubt  whether  they  be  authentic  ?  Can  they  dis- 
prove the  arguments  which  are  brought  in  defence  of  tnem  ? 
Can  they  produce  any  other  revelation  more  authentic?  Or 
is  it  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  God  should  not  reveal 
himself  to  mankind  than  that  this  revelation  should  be  hisl 
No,  this  is  not  the  case ;  but  there  are  several  things  to  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures,  which  i/iei/  think  would  not  be 
in  them,  if  they  were  of  divine  revelation.  But  a  wise  man 
will  never  disbelieve  a  thing  for  any  objections  made  against 
it,  which  do  not  reach  the  point  nor  touch  those  arguments 
by  which  it  is  proved  to  him.  It  is  not  inconsistent  that  that 
may  be  most  true  which  may  have  many  exceptions  framed 
against  it ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  reject  that  as  incredible,  which 
comes  recommended  to  our  belief  by  such  evidence  as  can- 
not be  disproved.  Till  this  be  done,  all  which  can  be  said 
besides  only  shows,  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  was  never  denied  by  those  who  most  firmly  and 
steadfastly  believe  them. 

But  difficulties  can  never  alter  ihe  nature  of  things,  and 
make  that  which  is  true  to  become  false.  There  is  no  science 
without  its  difficulties,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  theology 
is  without  them.  There  are  many  great  and  inexplicable 
difficulties  in  the  mathematics ;'  but  shall  we,  therefore,  reject 
this  as  a  science  of  no  value  or  certainty,  and  believe  no  de- 
monstration in  Euclid  to  be  true  unless  we  could  square  the 
circle]  And  yet  this  is  every  whit  as  reasonable  as  it  is  not 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  of'^the  Scripture,  uidess  we  could 
explain  all  the  visions  in  Ezekiel,  and  the  revelations  of  St, 
John.  We  must  believe  nothing  and  know  nothing,  if  we 
must  disbelieve  and  reject  every  tiling  which  is  liable  to  dif- 
ficulties. We  must  not  believe  that  we  have  a  soul,  unless 
we  can  give  an  account  of  all  its  operations;  nor  that  we 
have  a  body,  unless  we  can  tell  all  tne  parts  and  motions, 
and  the  whole  frame  and  composition  of  it.  We  must  not 
believe  our  senses,  till  there  is  nothing  relating  to  sensation 
but  what  we  perfectly  understand ;  nor  that  there  are  any 
objects  in  the  world,  till  we  know  the  exact  manner  how  we 
perceive  them,  and  can  solve  all  objections  that  may  be 
raised  concerning  them.  And  if  a  man  can  be  incredulous 
to  this  degree,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  should  believe 
the  Scriptures :  but  till  he  is  come  to  this  height  of  folly  and 
stupidity,  if  he  will  be  consistent  with  himself,  and  true  to 
those  principles  of  reason  from  which  he  artrnes  in  all  other 
cases,  he  cannot  reject  the  authoritj'  of  the  Scriptures  on  ac- 
count of  any  difficulties  that  he  finds  in  them,  while  the  argu- 
ments by  which  they  are  proved  to  be  of  divine  authority 
remain  unanswered.  And  all  the  objections,  which  can  be 
invented  against  the  Scriptures,  cannot  seem  nearly  so  ab- 
surd to  a  considering  man,  as  the  supposition  that  God 
should  not  at  all  reveal  himself  to  mankind;  or  that  the 
heathen  oracles,  or  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  should  be  of 
divine  revelation. 
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INFIDELS  MORE  CREDULOUS  THAN  CHRISTIANS. 


[Cf 


Nothing  is  more  frequent,  than  the  charge  of  superstition 
and  credulity,  which  is  brought  by  modern  unuelievers 
against  Christians,  for  giving  assent  to  moral  evidence  of 
such  force  as  to  amount  to  a  moral  demonstration.  Yet  the 
fact  is,  that  the  charge  of  credulity  attaches  with  unanswer- 
able force  to  these  very  rejectors  of  divine  revelation.  For 
they  admit,  that  a  few  illiterate  .Tews,  devoted  to  external 
circumstances  and  to  a  national  religion,  conquered  their 
prejudices,  and  published  an  universal  religion,  which  was 
free  from  the  numerous  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  nation; 
that  they  taught  religious  and  moral  doctrines,  surpassing 
the  vvisdom  ot  the  hjgliest  heathens — subdued  the  power  and 
policy  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles — speedily  propagated  their 
tenets  amoiiw  many  nations— and  conquered  the  pride  of 
learning,  without  divine  assistance.  The  opposers  of  reve- 
lation admit,  that  many  persons  united  in  propagating  a  for- 
gery, which  produced  them  no  advantage;  and  that  not  one 
of  them  was  induced,  either  by  promises  or  by  threats,  to  betray 
a  plot  or  to  disown  a  testimony  which  exposed  them  to  in- 
conveniences. A  man  may  endure  inconveniences  for  his 
country  to  obtain  wealth  or  power  for  himself,  or  in  defence 
of  a  false  religion  which  he  believes  to  be  true ;  but  unbe- 
lievers cannot  point  out  a  single  individual  who  exposed 
himself  to  insult,  imprisonment,  tortures,  or  death,  which 
produced  none  of  those  conveniences.  According  to  the  creed 
which  they  profess,  impostors  were  attached  to  virtue,  and 
voluntarily  endured  every  evil,  in  order  to  propagate  opinions 
that  were  beneficial  to  society,  but  detrimental  to  themselves : 
that  bad  men  reformed  the  religion  and  manners  of  all  na- 
tions, or  that  good  men  attempted  it  by  fraud  and  imposture. 
They  admit,  that  a  few  ignorant  fishermen  were  able  to  make 
proselytes,  in  opposition  to  power  and  prejudice,  to  eloquence 
and  learning :  that  crafty  men  chose  for  their  hero  a  crucified 
malefactor,  and  suffered  every  evil  in  order  to  establish  the  reli- 

fion  of  an  impostor,  who  deluded  them  by  false  promises,  if  he 
id  not  rise  from  the  dead.  It  is  much  easier  to  believe  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  than  to  suppose  them 
false,  and  believe  the  absurd  consequences  that  must  follow 
from  such  a  supposition.  It  is  more  credible  that  God  should 
work  a  miracle  for  the  establishment  of  a  useful  system  of 
religion,  than  that  the  first  Christians  should  act  against 
every  principle  that  is  natural  to  men.  It  is  as  contrary  to 
nature  that  men  should  prefer  shame,  affliction,  and  death,  to 
esteem,  comfort,  and  life,  in  support  of  a  falsehood,  as  that 
the  dead  should  be  raised,  or  ponderous  bodies  hang  unsup- 
ported in  the  air.  All  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  shall  be 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  explained,  when  the  unbeliever  can 
show,  how  these  or  any  oiXvdi  things  could  have  been  accom- 
plished without  supernatural  assistance.  How  little  credit, 
then,  is  due  to  those  pretenders  to  wisdom,  who  are  obliged 
to  admit  things  more  incredible  than  those  which  they  reject 
or  disbelieve  1  Though  they  affect  to  resemble  the  ancient 
sages  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  yet  are  they  inferior  to  them 
in  both  these  respects.  The  wisest  heathen  sages  acknow- 
ledged their  own  ignorance  and  the  imperfection  of  their 
faculties ;  their  pretended  successors  are  self-suflficient,  and 
disclaim  all  assistance.  The  former  laboured  to  discover 
arguments  for  the  comfortable  hope  of  a  future  state;  the 
latter,  to  erase  all  apprehensions  of  it.  The  former  paid 
great  deference  to  things  accounted  sacred ;  while  the  latter 
turn  every  thing  serious  into  jest  and  ridicule,  and  openly 
advocate  immorality  of  every  kind.  The  heathen  philoso- 
phers spared  even  false  religion  for  its  political  benefits; 
while  the  modern  unbelievers  attack  the  Gospel,  which  is 
not  only  capable  of  doing  much  good,  but  has  also  produced 
the  greatest  blessings,  moral,  social,  and  political,  in  every 
nation  that  has  embraced  it. 

Lastly,  they  who  will  not,  by  the  arguments  and  proofs 
already  exhibited,  be  convinced  of  the. truth  and  certainty  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  be  persuaded  to  make  it  the  rule 
and  guide  of  all  their  actions,  would  not  be  convinced  (so  far 
as  to  influence  their  practice  and  reform  their  lives)  by  any 
other  evidence  whatever — not  even  though  one  should  rise 
from  the  dead,  on  purpose  to  endeavour  to  convince  them. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is 
manifest  that  God  has  given  us  all  the  proois  of  the  truth 
of  our  religion  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  bear,  or 
which  it  were  reasonable  either  for  God  to  give,  or  men  to 
expect. 

It  is  true,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  other  mighty 
vyorks,  must  be  confessed  not  to  be  such  ocular  demonstra- 
tions of  the  truth  of  his  divine  mission  to  after  generations, 
as  they  were  to  those  men  who  then  lived,  and  saw,  and  con- 


versed loHh  him.  But  since  the  matters  of  fact  are  as  clearly 
proved  to  us,  as  it  is  possible  for  matters  of  fact  to  be,  he 
that  will  run  the  hazard  of  losing  eternal  happiness,  and 
falling  into  eternal  misery,  rather  than  believe  the  most  ere 
dihk  thing  in  the  world,  merely  because  he  does  not  see  it 
with  his  eyes,  it  is  plain  he  does  not  believe  the  thing  for 
want  of  evidence,  but  because  it  is  contrary  to  some  particular 
vice  of  his,  which  makes  it  his  interest  that  it  should  not 
be  true.  And  for  that  reason  also  he  might  have  disbelieved 
it,  though  he  had  seen  it  himself. 

And  that  this  is  the  real  cause  is  most  evident  from  the 
lives  and  actions  of  most  of  those  persons,  who  pretend  want 
of  evidence  to  be  the  ground  of  their  infidelity.  Their  lusts, 
their  appetites,  their  affections,  are  interested  :  they  are  lovers 
of  vice  and  debauchery,  and  slaves  to  evil  habits  and  cus- 
toms ;  and  therefore  they  are  not  willing  to  discern  the  evi- 
dence, which  would  compel  them  to  believe  that,  which  they 
cannot  believe  with  any  comfort,  so  long  as  they  resolve  not 
to  part  with  their  beloved  vices.  Their  nearts  and  affections 
are  habitually  fixed  upon  things  here  below ;  and  therefore 
they  will  not  attend  to  the  force  of  any  argument,  that  would 
raise  their  affections  to  things  above.  They  are  enslaved  to 
the  sensual  pleasures  and  sinful  enjoyments  of  earth ;  and 
therefore  they  will  not  hearken  to  any  "reasonable  conviction, 
which  would  persuade  them  to  relinquish  these  present  gra- 
tifications, for  the  future  and  more  spiritual  joys  of  heaven. 
The  love  of  this  present  world  has  blinded  their  eyes ;  and 
therefore  they  receive  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  fcrr 
they  are  foolishness  unto  them,-  neither  can  they  know  them, 
because  they  are  spirititalhj  discerned,  (1  Cor.  ii.  14.)  In  a 
word,  the  true  and  only  reason  why  men  love  darkness  rather 
than  light  is,  because  their  deeds  are  evil.  (John  iii.  19.) 

So  long,  therefore,  as  men  continue  under  the  dominion 
of  their  evil  lusts  and  propensities,  they  will  not  be  con- 
vinced, though  the  evidence  of  religion  were  even  much 
stronger  than  it  actually  is.  It  is  true  that  many  men,  who 
are  now  conscious  and  willing  to  acknowledge  that  they  act 
contrary  to  all  the  reasonable  evidence  of  religion,  are  never- 
theless apt  to  imagine  that  if  its  great  truths  were  proved  to 
them  by  some  stronger  evidence,  they  should  by  that  means 
be  induced  to  act  otherwise.  If,  however,  the  true  reason 
vvhy  these  men  act  thus  foolishly  is,  not  because  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  are  not  sufficiently  proved,  but  because  they 
themselves  are  hurried  away  by  some  unruly  passion,  it  is  plain 
they  might  continue  to  act  as  they  do,  though  the  eviaence 
of  these  things  were  greater  than  it  is.  They  are  willing  to 
imagine,  that  if  they  had  seen  our  Saviour's  miracles  tliey 
would  have  embraced  his  doctrine ;  and  if  their  affections 
were  not  set  upon  this  world,  they  would  do  the  same  now. 
But  if  they  love  the  pleasures  of  sin  now,  the  case  would 
have  been  the  same  if  they  had  lived  in  our  Saviour's  time. 

Others  there  are,  who  imagine  that  if  a  person  was  sent 
to  them  from  the  other  world,  they  would  immediately  be- 
come new  creatures.  But  if  God  should  satisfy  their  unrea- 
sonable desires,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt,  but  as  they 
hearkened  not  unto  Moses,  neither  would  they  be  persuaded,  ' 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  They  might  be  terrified  at 
first,  but  as  soon  as  the  fright  jvas  over,  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  their  vicious  habits  would  by  degrees  prevail 
over  them.  Some  there  are,  in  our  present  age,  who  pretend 
to  be  convinced  of  the  being  of  spirits  by  the  demonstration 
of  their  own  senses,  and  yet  we  cfo  not  observe  that  they  are 
more  remarkably  eminent  for  exemplary  piety  than  any  othei 
good  men. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  for  want  of  evidence  that  men  disbe-  ' 
lieve  the  great  truths  of  religion,  but  for  want  of  integrity, 
and  of  dealing  impartially  with  themselves.  Wherefore,  if 
they  will  judge  truly  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  it  is  necessary  that  they  become  impartially  will- 
ing to  embrace  whatever  shall  appear  to  be  agreeaole  to 
reason,  without  interesting  their  lusts  in  the  judgment;  and 
when  they  have  put  themselves  into  this  frame  of  mind,  let 
them  try  if  they  can  any  longer  reject  the  evidence  of  the 
Gospel :  indeed,  men  who  are  of  this  good  disposition,  could 
not  but  give  their  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  on 
account  of  the  intrinsic  excellency  of  the  things  themselves, 
though  the  evidence  was  less  than  it  is ;  nay,  were  there  no 
other  evidence  but  the  bare  excellency  of  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion, yet  even  in  .this  case  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
reason  to  live  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel. 

But  this  is  not  our  case.  God  has  afforded  us,  as  the  pre-, 
ceding  pages  have  largely  and  particularly  shown,  maiiy  and 
certain  proofs  of  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures;  even  as  certain  as  any  matter  of  fact  is  capable  of. 
And  we  now  exhort  men  to  bolieve — not  that  whicli  is  barely 
possible  and  excel  hjnt,  and  probable,  and  of  the  utmost  im- 
])ortance  in  itself;  l)ut  that,  which  they  liave  ail  the  j)ositive 
evidence,  and  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  oblige  them  to 
believe. 
To  conclude : — No  man  of  reason  can  pretend  to  say,  but 


that  Gfxl  may  rcrpirc  us  to  take  notice  of  some  things  at  our 
peril :  to  iiujuire  into  t/icm,  and  to  consider  them  thoroughly. 
And  the  pretence  of  want  of  greater  evidence  will  not  excuse 
carekusness  or  unrcasonuble  prijudlces,  when  God  has  vouch- 
safed to  us  all  that  evidence  which  was  either  fit  for  him  to 
grant,  or  reasonable  for  men  to  desire  ;  or  of  which  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself,  that  was  to  be  proved,  was  capable. 
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Such  are  the  principal  proofs,  external  and  internal,  for ' 
the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  ^nd  when  the  whole  are  taken  together,  every 
rational  and  candid  inquirer  must  be  convinced  that  we  have 
every  possible  evidence  for  their  truth  and  divine  authority, 
which  can  he  reasonably  expected  or  desired.  i 

I.  No  one,  who  believes  that  there  ig  a  God,  and  that  He 
is  a  Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  can 
reasunubly  deny  tiiat  He  can,  ii  r.e  thinks  fit,  make  a  revela- 
tion of  himself  and  of  his  will  to  men,  in  an  extraordinary 
way,  different  from  the  discoveries  made  by  men  themselves, 
in  the  mere  natural  and  ordinary  use  of  their  own  powers. 
And  as  the  works  of  creation  prove  that  He  is  a  being  of  in- 
finite power  and  goodness,  so  we  may  be  assured  that  He 
who  has  given  us  the  power  of  communicating  our  ideas  to 
each  other,  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  some  proper  method,  by 
which  to  make  it  apparent  to  his  rational  creatures,  that  it  is 
He  who  speaks  to  them.  To  admit  the  existence  of  a  God 
and  to  deny  Him  such  a  power,  is  a  glaring  contradiction. 

Since  it  cannot  reasoirably  be  denied,  that  it  is  possible 
for  God  to  reveal  His  Will  to  mankind,  let  us,  in  the  next 
place,  consider,  which  is  most  probable  and  agreeable  to  the 
notions  we  have  of  Him,  whether  he  should  or  should  not 
make  such  a  revelation.  Now,  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the 
general  sense  of  mankind  in  every  age,  we  shall  scarcely 
find  one,  that  believed  the  existence  of  a  God,  who  did  not 
likewise  believe,  that  some  kind  of  communication  subsisted 
between  God  and  man.  This  was  the  foundation  of  all  the 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  every  nation  pretended 
to  rcc(>ive  from  their  deities.  Hence  also  the  most  celebrated 
legislators  of  aiiti(iuity,  as  Zoroaster,  Minos,  Pythagoras, 
Solon,  Lycurgus,  and  others,  all  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
fess some  intercourse  with  heaven,  in  order  to  give  the 
greater  sanction  to  their  laws  and  institutions,  notwithstand- 
incT  many  of  them  were  armed  with  secular  power.  And, 
what  gave  birth  and  so  much  importance  to  the  pretended 
oracles,  divinations,  and  auguries  of  ancient  times,  was  the 
conscious  .se/ise  entertained  by  mankind,  of  their  own  igno- 
rance, and  of  their  need  of  a  supernatiiral  illumination,  as 
well  as  the  persuasion  that  the  gods  had  a  perpetual  inter- 
course with  men,  and  by  various  means  gave  them  intelli- 
gence of  future  things. 

The  probability  and  desirableness  of  a  divine  revelation  fur- 
ther appear  from  this  circiimstaiice,  that  some  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  particularly  Socrates  and  Plato  (though  they  did 
not  believe  the  pretences  to  revelation  made  by  their  priests), 
yet  confessed  that  they  stood  in  need  of  a  divine  revelation, 
to  instruct  them  in  matters  which  were  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence ;  and  expressed  their  strong  expectation  that  such  a 
revelation  would,  at  some  future  time,  be  vouchsafed,  as 
should  dispel  the  cloud  of  darkness  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  and  considerations,  we  are 
authorized*  to  infer,  that  a  divine  revelation  is  not  onlj'^  pro- 
bable and  desirable,  but  also  absolutely  necessary.  In 
fact,  without  such  revelation,  the  history  of  past  ages  have 
shown,  that  mere  human  reason  cannot  attain  to  anv  certain 
knowledge  of  God  or  of  his  will,  of  happiness,  or  of  a  future 
state.  Contemplate  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity  ; 
and  you  will  find  them  plunged  in  the  grossest  darkness  and 
•  barbarism  on  these  subjects.     Though  the  works  of  nature 


suflSciently  evidence  a  Deity,  yet  the  world  made  so  little  use 
of  their  reason,  that  they  saw  not  God,  where  even  by  the  im- 
pressions of  himself  he  was  easy  to  be  found.  Ignorance 
and  superstition  overspread  the  world  ;  the  ancients  conceived 
the  parts  of  nature  to  l)e  animated  by  distinct  principles,  and, 
in  worshipping  them,  lost  sight  of  the  Supreme  Ueing.  The 
number  of  deities  continually  increased ;  the  grossest  and 
most  sanguinary  idolatry  prevailed  ;  human  sacrifices  were 
universal ;  the  vilest  obscenities  were  practised  under  the 
name  of  religion  ;  and  the  heathen  temples  were  commonly 
places  of  prostitution,  from  which  many  of  them  derived  a 
considerable  revenue.  All  men,  indeea,  under  pain  of  dis- 
pleasing the  gods,  frequented  the  temples,  and  offered  sacri- 
fices :  but  the  priests  made  it  not  their  business  to  teach 
them  virtue.  So  long  as  the  people  were  punctual  in  their 
attendance  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of  tneir  ccuntr\-,  the 
priests  assured  them  tliat  the  gods  were  propitious,  ancl  they 
looked  no  further.  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  surprise,  that 
religion  was  every  where  distinguished  from,  and  preferred 
to,  virtue;  and  that  a  contrary  course  of  thinking  and  acting 
proved  fatal  to  the  individual  who  professed  it. 

If  we  advert  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  inculcated  by 
the  ancient  philosophers,  who  professed  to  teach  the  know- 
ledge of  virtue,  we  shall  find  the  light  of  reason  enveloped  in 
enual  obscurity.  There  was,  indeed,  a  very  small  number 
01  these,  who  were  comparatively  wise  and  good  men  ;  who 
entertained  more  correct  notions  of  morality  and  religion 
than  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  preserved  themselves,  to  a 
certain  degree,  unpolluted  from  tiie  world.  Yet  these  were 
never  able  to  effect  any  considerable  change  in  the  prevailing 
principles  and  manners  of  their  respective  countrymen  ;  their 
precepts  being  delivered  to  their  own  immediate  pupils,  and 
not  to  the  lower  orders  of  people,  who  constitute  the  great 
mass  of  society.  Further,  the  moral  systems  of  the  philoso- 
phers were  too  refined  for  the  common  people :  about  them, 
indeed,  the  Stoics  gave  themselves  no  trouble,  but  seem  to 
have  considered  them  as  little  better  than  beasts ;  and  even 
those  moral  truths,  which  the  philosophers  were  able  to 
prove  and  explain  to  others  with  sufl[icient  clearness  and 
plainness,  they  had  not  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  in  prac- 
tice. At  the  same  time  they  entertained  the  most  imperfect 
and  erroneous  notions  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing, his  attributes  and  worship,  and  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  morality. 

Thus,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  true  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  of  the  cause  of  the 
depravity  and  misery  which  actually  exist  among  mankind, 
and  which  they  acknowledged  and  deplored.  Equally  Ioto- 
rant  were  th^y  of  any  methed,  ordained  and  establishecT  by 
the  Almighty,  by  which  a  reconciliation  could  be  effected  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  divine  mercy  could  be  exercised 
without  the  violation  of  his  attribute  of  justice.  They  were, 
moreover,  ignorant — at  least  they  taught  nothing  ot  divine 
grace  and  assistance  towards  our  attainment  of  virtue  and 
perseverance  in  it.  Their  notions  of  the  true  nature  of  hap- 
piness were  dark  and  confused  ;  and  they  had  dark  and 
imperfect  notions  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the 
certainty  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  :  for, 
although  their  poets  fancied  an  elysium  and  a  hell,  and  men- 
tion the  appearance  of  the  ghosts  of  departed  men,  in  a  visi- 
ble form,  and  as  retaining  their  former  shapes  in  the  shades 
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below,  yet  these  were  regarded  rather  as  well-contrived  re- 
straints for  the  vulgar,  than  as  articles  of  their  own  belief. 
Consequently,  they  had  no  perfect  scheme  of  moral  rules  for 
piety  and  good  manners ;  indeed  they  were  grossly  ignorant 
of  moral  oiities.  Thus  we  find  several  sects  esteeming  re- 
venge not  only  lawful  but  praihievvorthy ;  self-murder,  as  a 
proof  of  a  noble  mind  ;  and  the  hve  of  appluune,  as  the  great- 
est incentive  to  the  practice  of  virtue  :  at  the  same  time  they 
countenanced,  both  by  arguments  and  example,  the  mostlia- 
gitious  practices.  Destitute  of  proper  authority  to  enforce 
tiie  virtues  and  duties  which  they  did  recommend,  they  had 
no  motives  powerful  enough  to  overrule  strong  temptations 
and  corrupt  inclinations:  their  own  example,  instead  of  re- 
commending their  precepts,  tended  to  counteract  them,  for  it 
was  generally,  even  in  the  very  best  of  them,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  their  doctrines  ;  and  the  detestable  vices  to  which 
many  of  them  were  addicted,  entirely  destroyed  the  efficacy 
of  what  they  taught. 

Lastly,  if  we  advert  to  the  pagan  nations  of  the  present 
age,  we  learn  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  navigators 
and  travellers,  that  they  are  enveloped  in  the  grossest  igno- 
rance and  idolatry  ;  and  that  their  religions  worship,  doc- 
trines, and  practices  are  equally  corrupt :  yet  they  also  pos- 
sess the  same  light  of  reason  which  the  ancient  heathens  en- 
joyed. The  consideration  of  all  which  facts  shows  that  a 
divine  revelation  is  not  only  possible  and  probable,  but  also 
absolutely  necessary  to  recover  mankind  out  of  their  univer- 
sal corruption  and  d.egeneracy,  and  to  make  known  to  them 
the  proper  object  of  their  belief  and  worship,  as  well  as  their 
present  duties  and  future  expectations. i 

But  notwithstanding  this  mass  of  evidence, — especially  the 
confessions  made  by  the  most  distinguished  ancient  philoso- 
phers, of  their  need  of  a  revelation, — it  has  been  contended 
by  the  opposers  of  revelation  in  modern  times,  that  the  book 
of  creation  or  of  nature  is  the  only  word  of  God  ;  that  phi- 
losophy and  right  reason  are  fully  sufficient  to  instruct  and 
preserve  men  in  their  duty  ;  and,  consequently,  that  no  divine 
revelation  is  necessary.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  book  of 
nature  is  so  far  from  being  universally  intelligible  or  con- 
vincing, that,  though  the  existence  of  a  God  may  be  known 
from  it,  yet  very  few  of  the  human  race  have  learned  even 
the  principles  of  deism  from  it.  In  every  age,  where  the 
S?criptures  have  been  unknown,  almost  all  men  (as  we  have 
shown  in  the  preceding  pages)  have  been  gross  idolaters. 
How  inadequate,  indeed,  this  boasted  book  of  nature  is,  for 
the  purposes  of  universal  instruction,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  it  requires  translators,  expositors,  and  preachers,  as  well 
as  the  Bible  :  but  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  neither  time, 
money,  nor  inclination,  to  become  astronomers  themselves, 
nor  to  attend  on  the  lectures  of  astronomers,  supposing  them 
to  become  preachers.  The  book  of  nature  is  an  excellent 
book,  but  there  are  few  indeed  who  understand  it,  while  the 
Bible  instructs  the  peasant  as  well  as  the  philosopher  in  mo- 
ral and  theological  knowledge ;  and  the  contradictory  and 
discordant  speculations  of  the  enemies  of  divine  revelation,^ 
both  in  religion  and  morals,  only  prove  that  such  a  revela- 
tion (if  it  had  not  already  been  given)  is  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary now  as  ever  it  was. 

II.  vSuch  a  revelation  the  Scriptures  profess  to  be :  but, 
are  we  certain — considering  them  simply  as  writings  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  productions  of  certain  men — that  they  are 
GENUINE,  that  is,  actually  written  by  the  persons  to  whom 
the  different  books  are  ascribed,  and  whose  names  they  bear, 
and  AUTHENTIC,  that  is,  that  they  relate  matters  of  fact  as  they 
really  happened  1  The  result  of  our  investigation  of  these 
important  questions  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  every 
reasonable  and  candid  inquirer. 

No  nation,  indeed,  in  the  world,  can  be  more  certain  of  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  any  of  their  public  acts  and 
records,  which  have  been  preserved  with  the  utmost  care, 
than  we  are  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  writ- 
ings, called  the  Scriptures,  which  are  now  in  our  hands. 
For,  in  the  Jirst  place,  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  resembles  that  in  which  other  genuine 
books  and  true  histories  have  been  conveyed  down  to  pos- 
terity, and  the  most  acute  adversaries  of  the  Scriptures  have 
never  been  able  to  invalidate  or  to  disprove  the  fact  of  their 
being  so  transmitted  to  us.^  Secondly,  the  language  and  style 
of  writing,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  such  as. 

»  The  details  of  evidence,  on  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  are  formed, 
are  given  in  chap.  i.  pp.  15—22.  supra. 

»  See  pp.  22—27.  supra. 

»  For  tlie  transmission  of  the  Old  Testament,  see  chap.  ii.  sect.  i.  pp.  29 
—31 ;  and  for  the  New  Testament,  see  sect.  ii.  pp.  40—48. 


prove  them  to  have  been  composed  at  the  time  and  by  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and,  consequentlj',  that 
they  are  both  genuine  and  authentic. '  Thirdly,  such  a  mul- 
titude of  minutely  particular  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
persons,  &c.  is  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  as  affords'a  clear  and  unquestionable  ])rnof  of 
their  genuineness  and  authenticity.  No  forged  or  false  ac- 
counts of  things  superabound  thus  in  peculiarities  :  in  fact, 
no  forger  ivoiud  mention  so  great  a  number  of  particulars, 
since  this  would  be  to  put  into  his  reader's  hands  so  many 
criteria  by  which  to  detect  him  ;  nor  could  any  forger  or  re- 
later  of  falsehoods  produce  such  minute  details.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  faithful  records,  kept  from  time  to  time  by 
persons  concerned  in  the  transactions,  should  contain  such 
minute  particulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.  But  it  Avould 
be  a  work  of  the  highest  invention,  and  greatest  stretch  of 
genius,  to  raise  from  nothing  such  numberless  particulars  as 
are  almost  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ; — particulars,  the  falsehood  of 
which  would  most  assuredly  have  been  detected  by  the  per- 
sons inost  interested  in  detecting  them  if  they  had  been 
forged,  but  whose  acquiescence  with  them,  as  well  as  their 
obedience  to  the  injunctions  contained  in  these  books,  are 
conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  their  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity, abundantly  sufficient  to  convince  every  candid 
inquirer.^  Fourthly,  the  moral  impossibility  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  being  forgeries  is  an  additional 
evidence  of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity  :  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  establish  forged  writings  as  authentic,  in  any 
place  where  there  are  persons  strongly  inclined  and  Avell 
qualified  to  detect  the  fraud.  If  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment be  forgeries,  they  must  have  been  invented  either  by 
Gentiles,  by  Jews,  or  by  Christians.  By  the  Gentiles  they 
could  not  have  been  invented,  because  they  were  alike  igno- 
rant of  the  history  and  sacred  rites  of  the  Hebrews,  who  most 
unquestionably  would  never  have  given  their  approbation  to 
writings  invented  by  them.  It  is  equally  certain  that  they 
are  not  the  fabrication  of  the  Jews,  because  they  contain  vari- 
ous difficult  precepts  and  laws,  and  also  relate  all  the  idola- 
tries and  crimes  of  that  people,  and  the  very  severe  punish- 
ments infficted  on  them  by  God.  Now  all  these  discreditable 
facts  would  not  be  comprised  in  those  books  if  they  had  been 
invented  by  the  Jews.  And  the  Christians  could  not  have 
forged  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  because  these  were 
extant  long  before  the  Christian  name  had  any  existence.^ 
Equally  impossible  is  it,  that  the  books  of  the  Neiu  Testa- 
ment could  nave  been  forged ;  for  the  Jews  were  the  most 
violent  enemies  of  Christianity  :  they  put  its  Founder  to 
death  ;  and  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  persecuted  his  disciples 
with  implacable  fury ;  and  they  were  anxious  to  stifle 
the  new  religion  in  its  birth.  If  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  had  been  forged,  would  not  the  Jews  have  de- 
tected the  imposture  *?  Is  there  a  single  instance  on  record, 
where  a  few  individuals  have  imposed  a  history  upon  the 
world  against  the  testimony  of  a  whole  nation  1  Would  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  have  received  the  Gospels,  if  they 
had  not  had  sufficient  evidence  that  Jesus  Christ  really  ap- 
peared among  them,  and  performed  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
him?  Or  would  the  churches  at  Rome  er  at  Corinth  have 
acknowledged  the  epistles  addressed  to  them  as  the  genuine 
works  of  Paul,  if  he  had  never  preached  among  them  ■?  Or, 
supposing  any  impostor  to  have  attempted  the  invention  and 
distribution  of  writings  under  his  name,  or  the  names  of  the 
other  apostles,  is  it  possible  that  they  could  have  been  re-_ 
ceivcd  without  contradiction  in  all  the  Christian  communi- 
ties of  the  three  several  quarters  of  the  globe  ]  We  might  as 
well  attempt  to  prove  that  the  history  of  the  reformation  is 
the  invention  of  historians,  and  that  no  revolution  happened 
in  "Great  Britain  during  the  seventeenth  century,  or  in  1"  ranee 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
the  ni  ueteenth  century.^ 

III.  But,  have  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
been  transmitted  to  us  entire  and  uncorrupted  1  We  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  and  upon  evidence  the  most  satisfactory 
that  can  possibly  be  required.  For,  if  they  had  been  cor- 
rupted, such  corruptions  must  have  been  introduced  either  bj 
Christians  or  by  Jews. 

*  See  p.  31.  supra,  for  the  langiiage  and  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
pp.  48,  49.  for  those  of  the  New  Testament. 

'  See  pp.  31,  32.  supra,  for  the  Old  Testament,  especially  pp.  33—38.  foe 
the  Pentateuch,  against  which  the  elTorts  of  modern  unbelievers  are  chiefly 
directed,  as  the  surest  way  to  undermine  the  New  Testament;  andalsopp. 
49—52.  for  the  New  Testament. 

8  See  p.  29.  supra.  '  Sec  pp.  40.  54,  G5. 
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1.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  silence  of  the 
Jews  (who  would  not  fail  to  have  noticed  the  attempt 
if  it  had  been  made)  is  a  clear  proof  that  it  was  never  cor- 
rupted by  the  Christians.  And  if  the  Jews  had  either  muti- 
lated or  corrupted  these  writintrs,  they  would  have  expun<rcd 
whatever  militated  anjainst  the  character  or  honour  of  their 
nation  :  but  the  silence  of  the  prophets  before  tbe  time  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  of  Christ  and  his  anostles,  fully  proves 
that  no  obliteration  or  corruption  had  tnen  been  attempted. 
The  constant  readinnf  of  their  sacred  books  in  public  and  in 
private  (which  were  at  once  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  of 
their  political  constitution),  and  the  numerous  copies  both  of 
the  orijrinal  as  well  as  of  the  Septuatrint  version,  together 
with  the  mimerous  sects  and  parties  into  which  the  Jews 
were  divided  after  their  canon  was  closed,  and  tbe  reverence 
of  every  party  for  their  law,  all  concur  to  render  any  attempt 
at  falsification  improl)al)le  and  impossible  biforc  the  time  of 
Christ;  and  «//«•  that  event,  tbe  same  books  bein^  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  these  would  instantly  have  detected 
the  malice  and  frauds  of  the  Jews,  if  they  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  such  a  desi<rn.i 

4.  hqually  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  inte^ity 
and  incorruptness  of  the  New  Testament,  in  any  tbincr  ma- 
terial. For  the  contents  of  its  several  books  are  precisely 
the  same  now,  as  they  were  in  the  two  first  centuries  ;  to 
which  fact  we  may  add,  that  the  multiplication  of  co])ies, 
which  were  read  both  in  public  and  in  private,  the  reverence 
of  the  Christians  for  these  writinirs,  the  silence  of  their 
acutcst  enemies,  who  would  most  assuredly  have  chargred 
them  with  the  attempt  if  it  had  been  made,  and  the  atjree- 
ment  of  all  the  manuscripts  and  versions  extant,  are  all  so 
many  proofs  of  the  integrity  and  incorniptness  of  the  New 
Testament ;  which  are  further  attested  by  the  agreement  with 
it  of  all  the  quotations  from  it  which  occur  in  the  writings 
of  C'hristians  from  the  earliest  age  to  the  present  times.^  It 
is  true  that  certain  books  are  cited,  or  referrc^l  to  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which  are  not  now  extant :  but  an 
examination  in  detail  of  those  books^  (which  does  not  admit 
of  abridgment)  has  shown  that  none  of  the  genuine  or  ca- 
nonical books  of  Scripture  have  been  lost. 

IV.  Not  less  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  crcdihility 
of  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  they  were  so  many  in  number,  and 
lived  at  such  a  distance  of  time  and  place  from  each  other, 
that,  if  they  had  been  impostors  (which  their  disinterested- 
ness, integrity,  and  impartiality  prove  them  not  to  have  been), 
it  would  have  been  impracticable  for  them  to  contrive  and  to 
carry  on  a  forgery  without  being  delected.  And  as  they 
neither  would  nor  could  deceive  the  world,  so  they  neither 
x;ould  nor  would  be  deceived  themselves.  Every  page,  in- 
deed, of  these  books  proves  that  the  writers  of  them  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  have  recorded  ; 
'and  their  moral  character,  though  rigidly  tried,  was  never 
impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents.*'  Secondly,  if  there 
had  been  any  falsehood  in  the  account  of  such  transactions 
as  were  generally  known,  it  would  have  been  easily  de- 
tected :  for  these  accounts  were  nubli-^hed  among  the  people 
who  witnessed  the  events  related  by  the  historians,  and  who 
could  easily  have  detected  fraud  or  falsehood,  if  any  such 
there  had  been,  but  who  did  not  attempt  to  question  either 
the  reality  of  tlie  facts  or  the  fidelity  of  tbe  narrators. 
Tkirdli/,  tne  credibility  of  the  authors  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  is  further  attested  by  the  principal  facts  contained 
in  them  being  confirm(>d  by  certain  ortlinanccs  or  monuments 
of  great  celebrity,  which  were  instituted  among  Jews  and 
Christians  for  tlie  exjiress  purpose  of  commemorating  par- 
ticular facts  or  events  in  their  respective  histories,  at  the  very 
time  when  those  events  took  place,  and  which  have  subsisted 
from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  wherever  either  Jews  or 
Christians  are  to  be  found  ;  but  which  ordinances  most 
assuredly  would  not  have  been  thus  observed,  in  commcmo- 
ration  oi  fictitious  events.*  To  this  consideration  we  may 
add,  tliat  the  wonderful  establishment  and  propagation  of 
Christianity  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  entire  credi- 
bility of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  tbe  religion  which  it 
establishes  ;  wiiich  was  spread  far  and  wide,  by  the  force 
of  truth  -"that  nccoinpanied  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 
which  has  continued  to  spread,  even  to  the  present  time, 
notwithstanding  all  the  persecutions  and  oppositions  which 

«  See  pp.  52 — 5J.  supra. 

»  See  pp.  54, 55.  supra.  *  See  pp.  5G — 53.  supra. 

*  Stecli.ipler  iii.  sect.  i.  pp.  59 — CS.  .'(tipra. 

i.Sc.e  pp.  60—02.  supra,  for  tlie  Old  Testament,  aiul  pp.  02 — 07.  for  llic 
NewTcbUimcnt. 
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it  has  experienced  from  its  numerous,  powerful,  and  most 
bitter  enemies.'^  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  plainest  matter 
of  fact  could  induce  so  many  thousands  of  prejudiced  and 
persecuted  Jews,  to  embrace  the  humiliating  and  self-deny- 
ing doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  wTiich  they  held  in 
such  detestation  and  al)iiorrence.  Nor  could  any  thing  but 
tlu!  clearest  evidence,  arising  from  undoubted  truth,  make 
multitudes  of  lawless  and  luxurious  heathens,  receive,  follow, 
and  transmit  to  posterity,  the  doctrine  and  writings  of  the 
apostles  :  es])ecially  at  a  time  when  the  vanity  of  their  pre- 
tensions to  miracles,  and  to  the  gift  of  trjngues,  could  be  so 
easily  discovered,  if  they  had  been  impostors ; — at  a  time 
when  the  profession  of  Christianity  exposed  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  ages  to  tbe  greatest  contem|)t  and  to  tin;  most  im- 
minent danger.  Further,  an  additional  testimony  is  furnishc^d 
to  tbe  credibility,  truth,  and  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  their  agreement  with  profane  history,  both  natural  and 
civil,'  and  by  the  existence  of  various  coins,  medals,  and 
ancient  marbles,^  which  attest  the  reality  and  truth  of  many 
of  the  facts  therein  recorded  :  in  short,  no  history  in  the 
world  is  confirmed  by  such  various  and  concurrent  testimo- 
nies as  that  related  in  the  Biljle. 

V.  Moreover,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  merely  entitled 
to  I  c  received  as  credible,  but  also  as  containing  the  revealed 
will  of  God, — in  other  words,  that  they  are  uivinelv  in- 
spired,— we  have  evidence  of  various  kinds,  amounting  to 
moral  demonstration.  For  their  sacred  orii^in  is  evinced  by 
the  most  illustrious  attestations,  viz.  miracles  and  prophecy, 
which  carry  with  them  the  most  manifest  proofs  of  a  divine 
interposition  ;  and  which  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  the  Almighty  would  ever  give,  or  permit  to  be  given,  to 
an  imposture.  The  miracles  were  instantaneously  and 
publicly  performed  before  multitudes,  both  friendly  and 
liostile  to  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  wrought ;  they 
were  sensible  and  easy  to  be  observed.  Memorials  were 
instituted  at  the  time  many  of  them  were  performed,  which 
continue  to  be  observed  to  the  present  time ; — a  manifest 
proof  this,  of  the  reality  of  those  miracles,  which  the  bitter- 
est enemies  of  the  Gospel,  who  witnessed  them,  could  never 
gainsay  or  deny,  though  they  vainly  attempted  to  evade 
them.'-'  The  prophecies,  also,  were  delivereiT  during  a  lona 
succession  of  ages  by  persons  who  lived  at  different  and 
distant  times;  they  were  so  numerous,  so  particular  both 
with  respect  to  nations  and  individuals,  so  opposite  and  ap- 
parently so  irreconcileable,  that  no  human  wisdom  could 
nave  devised  them,  no  human  power  could  accomplish  them. 
Many  of  the  predictions,  which  are  found  in  tbe  Old  Testa- 
ment, foretold  unexpected  changes  in  tbe  distribution  of 
earthly  power.  And  whether  they  announced  the  fall  of 
flourishing  cities,  or  the  ruin  of  mighty  empires,  the  event 
has  minutely  corresponded  with  the  prediction.  To  mention 
a  few  instances : — Nineveh  is  so  completely  destroyed,  that 
its  site  is  not  and  cannot  be  known  ; — Babylon  is  made  "  a 
desolation  for  ever,  a  possession  f  jr  the  bitt.ern,  and  pools  of 
water :" — Tyre,  all  voyagers  and  travellers  concur  in  stating, 
is  become  "  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for  fishers  to 
spread  their  nets  upon  ;" — and  E^^ypt  is  "  a  base  kingdom, 
the  basest  of  the  kingdoms,"  ana  still  tributary,  and  in  a 
state  of  the  most  abject  servitude  to  strangers.  But  the 
great  object  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
rcdem])tion  of  mankind.  This,  as  soon  as  Adam's  fall  had 
made  it  necessary,  the  mercy  of  God  was  pleased  to  foretell. 
And,  as  the  lime  for  its  accomplishment  arew  near,  the  pre- 
diction concerning  it  gradually  became  so  clear,  that  almost 
every  circumstance  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary personage  that  ever  appeared  among  men  was 
most  distinctly  foretold.  The  connection  of  the  predictions 
belonging  to  the  Messiah,  with  those  which  are  confined  to 
the  .Icwish  people,  give  additional  force  to  the  argument 
from  prophecy;  atlbrding  a  strong  proof  of  the  intimate 
union  which  subsists  between  the  two  dispensations  of  Moses 
and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  equally  precluding  the  artful  pre- 
tensions of  human  imposture,  and  the  daring  opposition  of 
human  power.  The  plan  of  prophecy  was  so  wisely  con- 
stituted, that  the  passion  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  instead 
of  frustrating,  fulfilled  it,  and  rendered  the  person  whom 
they  regardc'd,  the  sufierinff  and  crucified  Saviour,  who  had 
been  promised.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these 
predictions  were  delivered  nearly  and  some  of  them  more 

«  See 'pp.  67, 68.  supra. 

1  See  chap.  iii.  sect.  ii.  §  1.  pp.  69—78.  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  §  2.  pp 
78—67.  for  the  New  Testament. 

9  Sec  chap.  iii.  seel.  ii.  §3.  pp.  88—92.  supra. 
3  Sfcc  chap.  iv.  sect.  is.  pp.  93 — 119.  supra. 
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than  three  thousand  years  ago.  Any  one  of  them  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  a  prescience  more  than  human  :  but  the  collective 
force  of  all  taken  together  is  such,  that  nothing  more  can  be 
necessary  to  prove  the  interposition  of  omniscience,  than  the 
establishment  of  their  authenticity  ;  and  this,  even  at  so  re- 
mote a  period  as  the  present,  we  have  already  seen,  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt.' 

Besides  these  external  attestations,  the  Scriptures  have  the 
most  excellent  internal  characters  of  truth  and  goodness 
(which  prove  their  divine  origin  and  inspiration),  in  the 
sublimity,  excellence,  and  sanctity  of  the  doctrines  and  moral 
precepts  which  they  deliver,  and  their  admirable  adaptation 
to  the  actual  state  and  wants  of  mankind  ;- — in  the  harmony 
and  connection  that  subsist  between  all  the  parts  of  which 
they  consist  ;^ — in  their  wonderful  preservation,  notwith- 
standing all  the  attempts  which  were  made  by  their  enemies 
to  destroy  them  ;^ — and,  finally,  in  their  admirable  tendency 
(which  is  demonstrated  by  the  effects  which  are  invariably 
produced  wherever  the  Scriptures  are  cordially  and  sincerely 
believed)  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind, and  the  cause  of  virtue  and  righteousness  in  the  world, 
and  to  prepare  men  by  a  life  of  faith  and  holy  obedience 
upon  earth  for  the  eternal  enjo}Tnent  of  God  in  heaven.*  To 
which  we  may  add  the  infinite  superiority,  in  every  respect, 
of  the  Christian  Revelation  over  every  other  religion  which 
has  ever  been  in  the  world.^ 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  such  a  number  of  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  as  no  man  can  resist,  who  duly 
and  impartially  considers  them ;  and  it  is  to  the  wilful  igno- 
rance of  those  evidences  that  we  are  to  ascribe  that  infidelity 
which  at  present  exists  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

VI.  "  The  Scripture,"  as  a  late  eminent  prelate''  has 
justly  remarked,  "  is  not  a  plan  of  Christianity  finished  with 
minute  accuracy,  to  instruct  men  as  in  something  altogether 
new,  or  to  excite  a  vain  admiration  and  applause ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  unspeakably  nobler  and  more  extensive,  compre- 
hending in  the  grandest  and  most  magnificent  order,  along 
with  every  essential  of  that  plan,  the  various  dispensations 
of  God  to  mankind,  from  the  formation  of  this  earth  to  the 
consummation  of  all  things." — "  Other  books  may  afford  us 
much  entertainment  and  much  instruction,  may  gratify  our  cu- 
riosity, may  delight  our  imagination,  may  improve  our  under- 
standings, may  calm  our  passions,  may  exalt  our  sentiments, 
majr  even  improve  our  hearts.  But  they  have  not,  they  can- 
not have,  that  authority  in  what  they  affirm,  in  what  they 
require,  in  what  they  promise  and  threaten,  wliich  the  Scrip- 
tures have.  There  is  a  peculiar  weight  and  energy  in  them 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writings.  Their  de- 
nunciations are  more  awful,  their  convictions  stronger,  their 
consolations  more  powerful,  their  counsels  more  authentic, 
their  warnings  more  alarming,  their  expostulations  more  pe- 
netrating. There  are  passages  in  them  throughout  so  sublime, 
so  pathetic,  full  of  such  energy  and  force  upon  the  heart  and 
conscience,  yet  without  the  least  appearance  of  labour  and 
study  for  that  purpose;  indeed,  the  design  of  the  whole  is  so 
noble,  so  well  suited  to  the  sad  condition  of  human  kind ;  the 
morals  have  in  them  such  purity  and  dignity ;  the  doctrines,  so 
many  of  them  above  reason,  j^et  so  perfectly  reconcileable 
with  it;  the  expression  is  so  majestic,  yet  familiarized  with 
such  easy  simplicity,  that,  the  more  we  read  and  study  these 
writings,  with  pious  d'spusitions  and  judicious  attention,  the 
more  we  shall  see  and  feel  of  the  hand  of  God  in  them."  Thus 
are  the  Scriptures  the  only  rule  of  our  faith  and  standard  of 
our  lives ;  and  thus  do  they  point  out  to  us  the  only  way  by 
which  to  attain  solid  comfort,  peace,  and  happiness.  "But 
that  which  stamps  upon  them  the  highest  value,  that  which 
renders  them,  strictly  speaking,  inestimable,  and  distinguishes 
them  from  all  other  books  in  the  world,  is  this,  that  they, 
and  they  only,  contain  the  words  of  eternal  life.  (John  vi.  68.) 
In  this  respect  every  other  book,'even  the  noblest  composi- 
tions of  man,  must  fail ;  they  cannot  give  us  that  which  we 
most  want,  and  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  us 
than  all  other  things  put  together — eternal  life. 

"  This  we  must  look  for  nowhere  but  in  Scripture.     It 

•  See  chap.  iv.  sect.  iii.  pp.  123 — 126.  supra,  for  a  view  of  the  prophecies 
respecting  nations,  and  pp.  126 — 129.  for  those  relative  to  the  Messiah ;  and 
pp.  129--132.  for  predictions  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  and  tlie 
Appendix,  No.  VI.  chap.  ii.  sect.  iii.  infra,  for  the  predictions  of  Jesus 
Chri.st  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  &c. 

"^  See  chap.  v.  sect.  i.  pp.  142, 143.  supra. 
3  See  chap.  v.  sect.  ii.  p.  167.  supra. 

*  See  chap.  v.  sect.  iii.  p.  16S.  supra. 

'  See  chap.  v.  sect.  iv.  pp.  169—177.  supra. 
«  See  chap.  v.  sect.  v.  pp.  177—180.  supra. 
"  Archbishop  Seeker,  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  310, 311. 


is  there,  and  there  only,  that  we  are  informed,  from  autho- 
rity, of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  a  general  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  of  a  future  judgment,  oi  a  state  of  eternal 
happiness  to  the  good,  and  of  eternal  misery  to  the  bad.  It 
is  there  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  fall  of  our  first  pa- 
rents from  a  state  of  ilinocence  and  happiness;  with  the 
guilt,  corruption,  and  misery  which  this  sad  event  brought 
on  all  their  posterity ;  which,  together  with  their  own  per- 
sonal and  voluntary  transgressions,  rendered  them  obnoxious 
to  God's  severest  punishments.  But  to  our  inexpressible 
comfort,  we  are  further  told  in  this  divine  book,  that  God  is 
full  of  mercy,  compassion,  and  goodness ;  that  he  is  not  ex- 
treme to  mark  what  is  done  amiss ;  that  he  willeth  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his 
wickedness  and  save  his  soul  alive.  In  pity,  therefore,  to 
mankind,  he  was  pleased  to  adopt  a  measure,  which  should 
at  once  satisfy  his  justice,  show  his  extreme  abhorrence  of 
sin,  make  a  sufficient  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  and  release  all,  who  accepted  the  terms  proposed  to 
them,  from  the  punishment  they  had  deserved.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  the  death  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  sent  into  the  world  to  take  our  nature  upon  him,  to  teach 
us  a  most  holy,  pure,  and  benevolent  religion,  to  reform  us 
both  by  his  precept  and  example ;  and,  lastly,  to  die  for  our 
sins,  and  to  rise  again  for  our  justification.  By  him  and  his 
evangelists  and  apostles  we  are  assured,  that  if  we  sincerely 
repent  of  our  sins,  and  firmly  believe  in  him  and  his  Gospel, 
we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  his  sufferings  and  his  righteousness, 
have  all  our  transgressions  forgiven  and  blotted  out; — shall 
be  justified,  that  is,  considered  as  innocent  in  the  si^ht  of 
God ; — shall  have  the  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit  for  our 
future  conduct ; — and,  if  we  persevere  to  the  end  in  a  uniform 
(though,  from  the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  imperfect)  obe- 
dience to  all  the  laws  of  Christ,  we  shall,  through  his  merits, 
be  rewarded  with  everlasting  glory  in  the  life  to  come."^ 
Thus  do  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  "  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may 
be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it 
should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought 
requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation. "s 

VII.  Su6h,  then,  being  the  utility,  excellence,  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  since  they  are  not  merely  the 
best  guide  we  can  consult,  but  the  only  one  that  can  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation,  it  becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  all 
carefully  and  constantly  to  peruse  these  sacred  oracles,  that 
through  them  they  may  become  "  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished to  every  o^ood  work."'"  This,  indeed,  is  not  only 
agreeable  to  the  divine  command,"  and  to  the  design  of  the 
vScriptures,  but  is  further  commended  to  us  by  the  practice 
of  the  church  in  ancient,'^  and  in  modern  times,  and  by  the 
gracious  promise  made  by  Him  who  cannot  lie,  to  all  true 
believers,  that  "  they  shall  all  be  taught  of  God."'^  What 
time  is  to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  must  ever  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  individual.  It  is,  obvious  that 
some  time  ought  daily  to  be  devoted  to  this  important  study, 
and  that  it  should  be  undertaken  with  devout  simplicity  and 
humility  ;  prosecuted  with  diligence  and  attention  ;'r  accom^ 
panied  by  prayer  fcr  the  divine  aid  and  teaching  ;'5  togethei 

8  Bishop  Porteus,  Lectures  on  St.  Matthew,  vol.  i.  pp.  18.  21. 

9  Article  vi.  of  the  United  Church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  suf- 
ficiency of  Scripture  is  ably  illustrated  by  Bishop  Toniline  (Elements  of 
Christian  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  190—196.) ;  by  Bishop  Vanmildert  (Bauipton 
Lect.-pp.  61—76.),  by  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  "Discourse  concerning  the  Au- 
thority, Style,  and  Perfection  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  NewTestament," 
vol.  iii.  pp.  1 — 44.,  and  most  elaborately  by  Archbishop  TiUotson  in  his 
"Rule  of  Faith,"  especially  part  iv.  sect.  ii.  To  these  works  the  student  is 
referred,  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  this  intportant  topic. 

"  2Tim.  iii.  17.  '>  Seakch  the  Scriptcres,  John  v.  39. 

la  Psal.  cxix.  24.  Acts  xvii.  11.  2Tini.  iii.  15.  Psal.  i.  2. 

"  Isa.  liv.  13.  Jer.  xxxi.  31.  John  vi.  45.  Heb.  viii.  11.  and  John  xvi.  13. 
Lukejci.  13.  Eph.  i.  17.  "The  Revelation  of  the  Holy  Ohost  inspireth  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Scripture  to  us  :  in  truth,  we  cannot  without  it  attain 
true  saving  knowledge."  Second  Homily  of  the  Scripture. — "Quo  etiain 
spiritu  scriptural  factre  sunt,  eo  spiritu  legi  desiderant,  ipso  etiam  intelli- 
gendK  sunt.  Nunquam  ingredieris  in  sensum  Pauli,  donee  iisu  bona;  in- 
tentionis  in  lectione  ejus,  et  studio  assiduse  meditalionis,  spiritum  ejus  im- 
biberis.  Nunquam  intelliges David, donee  ipsa  experientin  ipsosPsalmoVum 
affectus  indueris.  Sicque  de  reUquis."  St.  Bernard.  Epist.  ad  Fratres 
Montis  Dei. 

M  "Without  a/?e7?7ior!,"  says  a  pious  but  neglected  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  "all  books  are  alike,  and  all  equally  insignificant;  for  he 
that  adverts  not  to  the  sense  of  what  he  reads,  the  wisest  discourses  signify 
no  more  to  him,  than  the  most  exquisite  music  does  to  a  man  perfectly 
deaf  Tlie  letters  and  syllables  of  the  Bible  are  no  more  sacred  than  those 
of  another  book :  it  is  tire  sense  and  meaning  only  that  is  divinely  inspired ; 
and  he  that  considers  only  the  former,  may  as  well  entertain  himself  with 
the  spelling-book."    Lively  Oracles,  sect.  viii.  §25. 

16  "Though  the  natural  man  may  well  enough  apprehend  the  letter  and 
grammatical  sense  of  the  word,  yet  its  power  and  energy— that  insinuative, 
persuasive  force  whereby  it  works  upon  our  hearts,is  peculiar  to  the  Spirit ; 
and,  therefore,  without  his  aids  the  Scripture,  while  it  lies  open  before  our 
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with  a  sincere  desire  to  know  and  perform  the  will  of  God, 
and,  layinfT  asido  all  prcjiulico,  to  follow  the  Scriptures 
wherever  conviction  may  lead  our  minds.  For  it  is  indubita- 
ble, that  persons  of  pitlif,  who  are  cinxinush/  desirous  of  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truth,  are  aided  bij  the  Spirit  of  Gud  in 
searching  out  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  particularly  in  such 
subjects  as  have  an  especial  reference  to  faith  and  religious 
practice.' 

In  order,  however,  to  study  the  Scriptures  arinrht,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  they  arc  not  to  be  contemplated  as  one 
entire  book  or  treatise.  "The  knowledge  of  divine  truth  is, 
indeed,  perfectly  di'^tinct  from  human  science,  in  that  it 
emanates  immcdiatcdy  from  the  foimtain  of  Infinite  Wisdom, 
Yet  has  it  tiiis  in  common  with  human  science,  that  it  is 
made  by  its  hi-avcidy  Autlior  to  (low  through  the  channel  of 
human  instruction.  While,  tlierefore,  we  receive  it  not  as  the 
word  of  men,  /)ut  as  it  is  in  truth  the  Word  of  God  (I  Thess. 
ii.  13.),  we  must  nevertheless  examine  it  as  it  is  delivered 
to  us,  clothed  in  tlic  language  of  men,  and  subject  to  the 
general  rules  of  human  com])osition.  The  deference  due  to 
it  as  a  divine  production  does  not  interfere  with  this  province 
of  lunuau  b-arning;  it  only  exacts  submission  with  respect 
to  tile  sul)ject  matli-r  of  the  revelation,  to  which  the  critical 
investigation  is  entirely  subordinate."-^ 

But  besides  the  paramount  importance  of  the  contents  of 
the  Holy  Scrii)tur(<s,  a  furliier  motive  to  the  diligent  study 
of  them  pn-sents  itself,  in  the  facilities  that  are  offered  to  us 
for  tliis  purpose  by  the  numerous  publications  on  the  criti- 
cism and  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  which  have  appeared  at 
different  times,  and  whose  most  valuable  precepts  it  is  the 
design  of  the  present  work  to  concentrate.  In  fact,  "  a  will- 
ingness to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God,  implies  a  will- 
ingness to  resort  to  all  necessary  helps  for  advancement  in 
the  truth,  and  for  security  against  error."'  The  value  of 
such  helps  was  never  (uu'stioned,  except  by  those  who  chose 
to  despise  what  tliey  did  not  possess.  "  They  are  of  dis- 
tinguished value  in  theolog}';  but  then,  like  every  thing 
else  that  is  excellent,  they  have  their  province.  While  they 
are  supreme  in  the  concerns  of  human  investigation,  they  are 
subordinate  in  those  of  divine.  They  cannot  communicate  a 
riglit  disposition  of  heart,  nor  can  they  compensate  for  its 
absence.  Like  the  armour  of  the  ancient  warrior,  if  the 
native  vigour  of  the  frame  can  wield  them  with  alertness  and 
skill,  they  are  his  defence  and  ornament:  but  if  this  vigour 
be  wanting,  they  are  of  no  advantage  whatever;  they  become, 
on  the  contrary,  a  burden  and  an  incumbrance." 

With  reg-ard  to  the  order  to  be  pursued  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  will  be 
desirable  to  peruse  those  books  first  which  are  written  in  the 
plainest  style,  and,  consequently,  are  best  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  mind ;  and  afterwards  to  proceed  gradually 
-from  the  easier  books  to  such  as  are  more  aifhcult,  and  espe- 
cially to  read  those  in  succession  which  are  of  parallel  argu- 
ment; from  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old,  and  from  the 
simpler  books  to  such  as  are  more  abstruse. 

Further,  as  it  is  of  importance  to  understand  the  several 
dispensations  given  by  God  to  mankind,  besides  this  elemen- 
tary reading  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be 
studied  according  to  the  historical  order  of  time.  This  mode 
of  reading  the  Bible  will  at  once  help  iJoth  the  memory  and 
the  judgment:  it  will  also  discover  to  us  those  connections 
and  dependencies  which  are  otherwise  undiscernihle.  Many 
chapters  and  books  of  Scripture  are  out  of  their  proper  place, 
according  to  the  order  of  time;  which  if  put  in  their  proper 
^chronological  order  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  would  reflect 
not  a  little  light  upon  each  other. 

Thus,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  with  which  the  Bible  com- 
mences, we  have  a  continued  history  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  down  to  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Joseph.  Next  to 
tliat,  in  order  of  time,  lies  the  narrative  contained  in  the  book 
of  Job  (if,  indeed,  it  be  not  the  first  written  book),  in  which 
we  meet  with  several  vestiges  of  the  patriarchal  tlieologv,  as 
recorded  in  Genesis,  but  with  no  references  to  any  of'  the 

eyes,  may  still  be  as  a  book  that  is  sealed  (Isa.  xxix.  11.),  and  be  as  ineffec- 
tive as  if  the  characters  wore  lllc;:ible."    Lively  Oracles,  sect.  viii.  §24. 

'  Niii»  est  iliibilanihim,  rims  pius  el  rerilatis  Jfciiw  cupidos  adjurari  a 
Spirilii  Dei  in  scrtitaiido  Scriptiird'  setisii.  in  iis  quidoin  rebus  qua?  pro- 
prie  ad  lidein  et  mores  pertinent. — ErncstI  Institutio  Interpretis  Nnvi  Tes- 
tamenti,  p.  25.  Lipsia?,  1792.— Thoiish  tlie  truth  of  God  receives  not  testi- 
mony from  men,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  it  thus  expressly  recogni-^ed  by 
men  of  such  intellectual  greatness  as  Jolm  Augustus  Ernesti ;  who  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  one  of  the  most  erudite  and  elegant  scholars  of  modem 
Germany. 

^  Btsliop  Vanmildert's  Hampton  Lectures,  p.  22. 

»  Ibid.  p.  41.  The  whole  of  his  second  sermon,  on  the  moral  qualifications 
requisite  for  a  right  apprehension  of  the  Sacred  Word,  is  truly  excellent. 
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succeeding  parts  of  the  sacred  history.  Then  comes  the 
book  of  Exodus,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  their  Egyptian  bondage,  and  the  erection 
of  tlie  tabernacle  for  the  service  of  God ;  from  which  taber- 
nacle He  gave  those  ordinances  for  his  service,  which  are 
related  in  the  i)ook  of  Leviticus.  After  these  ordinances  had 
been  issued,  the  Israelites  perfonned  those  journeyings  of 
w  hich  we  have  an  account,  together  with  the  incidents  that 
befell  them  in  each,  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  When  their 
wanderings  in  the  Desert  of  Aral)ia  were  drawn  'o  a  close, 
Moses,  shortly  before  his  departure,  recapitulated  and  ex- 
plained the  i)receding  laws  and  ordinances  to  tiiem,  as  re- 
corded in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  The  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  coincident  circum- 
stances, under  the  command  of  Joshua,  the  successor  of 
Moses,  are  narrated  in  the  book  which  bears  his  name;  and 
of  their  succeeding  history  we  have  an  account  in  the  book 
of  Judges.  But  the  history  contained  in  tiie  two  books  of 
Samuel,  of  the  Kings,  and  of  the  Chronicles,  is  so  interwo- 
ven, that  it  rcfpiires  very  considerable  attention  to  develope 
it;  and,  unless  the  different  synchronisms  be  carefully  at- 
tended to,  and  the  several  psalms  and  prophecies,  previously 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  be  also  interwoven  in  the  order 
of  time,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  (not  to  say  impractica- 
ble) critically  to  understand  the  sacred  history.  Jifter  the 
captivity,  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  are  continued  by  Ezra, 
Esther,  and  Nehemiah,  in  whose  narratives  the  predictions 
of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  (by  whom  the  canon  was 
closed),  ought  in  like  manner  to  he  inter\voven,  together  with 
such  of  the  psalms  as  manifestly  appear,  from  internal 
evidences,  to  nave  been  composed  subsequently  to  the  cap- 
tivity.^ 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  four  evangelists  have  given 
us,  in  so  many  memoirs,  an  historical  relation  of  the  life  and 
actions  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  same  in  substance, 
but  different  in  many  particulars.  Now,  if  their  several  nar- 
ratives be  digested  and  arranged  into  one,  in  the  order  of  time, 
this  would  throw  much  light  upon  various  passages,  which 
in  a  detached  state  appear  difficult  to  be  understood.^  The 
book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  also  gives  us  a  short  history 
of  the  Church,  from  Christ's  ascension,  together  with  the 
propag-ation  of  the  Gospel  by  the  apostles,  and  especially  of 
the  sufferings  and  labours  of  Peter  and  Paul.  The  insertion 
of  the  different  apostolical  epistles  according  to  the  several 
times  and  seasons  when  they  were  written  (so  far  at  least 
as  we  can  collect  them  from  attending  circumstances),  would 
further  be  of  great  use,  to  enable  us  the  better  to  understand 
them.''  The  book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  which  closes 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  gives  a  prophetical  history  of  the 
church  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and,  of  course,  must  be 
studied  by  itself. 

"  I  can  speak  it  from  experience,"  says  the  celebrated 
Erasmus,'  "  that  there  is  little  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
Scriptures,  if  they  be  read  cursorily  or  carelessly;  but  if  a 
man  exercise  himself  therein  constantly  and  conscientiously, 
he  shall  find  such  an  efficacy  in  them  as  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  book  whatsoever." — "  The  genuine  pliilosophy 
of  Christ,"  says  the  same  eminent  scholar  and  critic,  "  cannot 
be  derived  from  any  source  so  successfully,  as  from  the  books 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Apostolic  Epistles ;  in  which,  if  a 
man  philosophize  with  a  pious  spirit,  preying  rather  than 
arguing,  he  \vill  find  that  there  is  nothing  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  the  performance  of  any  duty  of  human 
life,  which  is  not,  in  some  of  these  writings,  laid  down,  dis- 
cussed, and  determined,  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner."'* 


*  111  the  second  volume  of  this  work  the  prophetical  books  are  arransed 
in  order  of  times.  Tlie  a\ithorhad  it  in  contemplation  to  have  attempted  an 
arrangement  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  on  the  plan  al)ove  noticed ;  but  be  lias 
happily  been  anticipated  in  this  laborious  undertakins,  so  far  as  respects 
the  Old  Testament,  by  the  Rev.  Goorsic  Townsend,  in  his  work,  cnliiled 
"The  Holy  Bible,  arranged  in  Chronological  and  Historical  Order."  Lon- 
don, 1S21,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  See  .-in  account  of  this  work  infra,  in  tlie 
Bililiographical  Appendix  to  vol.  ii.     (Note  to  the  third  edition.] 

»  For  an  account  of  the  various  Harmonies  of  the  Four  Gospels,  see  the 
Bibliosrapbical  Appendix  to  vol.  ii. 

«  Cfadock's  .\postolical  History,  Benson's  History  of  the  first  planting  of 
Christianity,  and  Itevan's  Life  of'the  .\postle  Paul,  and  especially  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Towrisend's  New  Testament  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological 
Order,  may  here  be  noticed  as  particularly  useful  helps  for  studying  the 
apostolic  episiles  in  the  order  of  time. 

■■  Pr.i'f  in  Paraphr.  in  Luc. 

8  Existimopuram  illaiii  Christi  philosophiam  non  aliunde  felicius  hauririj 
qu^imex  evangelicislibris,  quamexapostolicis  Uteris:  in  quibussi  quispie 
philosojihetur,  orans  magis  quam  arsumentans,  nihil  esse  inveniet,  quod 
ad  hommis  felicitatem,  nihil  quod  ad  ullam  huius  vitae  functionem  pertineat, 
quod  in  his  non  sit  traditum,  discussum,  et  absolutum.  Ebasmcs,  cited  in 
Dr.  Knox's  Christian  Philosophy,  p.  295,  2d  edit. 


ON 


THE    CRITICISM    AND    INTERPRETATION 


THE     SCRIPTURES. 


Criticism,  in  the  more  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  is  the 
art  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  concerning  any  object  pro- 
posed to  our  consideration.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  works  of  ancient  authors,  it 
was  fashionable,  for  a  considerable  time,  among  the  literati 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  employ  this  term  as  indicating 
merely  that  kind  of  labour  and  judgment  which  was  em- 
ployed in  settling  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  text  of  any  author.  But  the  term  is  now  generally  used 
in  a  much  more  enlarged  sense,  viz.  to  indicate  any  kind  of 
labour  or  judgment,  which  is  occupied  either  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  text  itself,  or  in  settling  or  explaining  it.  To 
the  former  the  German  philosophers  have  given  the  appella- 
tion of  hrver  criticism,-  while  the  latter  nas  been  termed 
higher  criticism,  because  its  objects  and  results  are  of  a  much 
more  important  nature.'  In  this  latter  sense,  the  term  is  taken 
in  the  present  volume,  which  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


The  FIRST  PART,  which  treats  on  Scripture-Criticism,  will 
be  found  to  comprise  a  concise  account  of  the  Languages  in 
wliich  the  Sacred  Volume  is  written  ;  together  with  a  Sketch 
of  the  Critical  History  of  its  Text,  and  of  the  several  Di- 
visions and  Subdivisions  of  it,  which  have  obtained  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  Sources  of  Sacred  Criticism  are  next 
discussed,  including  a  particular  account  of  the  Manuscripts 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  History  of  the 
Ancient  Versions  of  the  Scriptures.  The  nature  of  Various 
Readings,  and  the  means  of  determining  genuine  read- 
ings, are  then  considered,  together '  with  the  Quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  and  the  nature  and 
different  kinds  of  Harmonies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. 

In  the  SECOND  part  the  principles  and  subsidiary  means 
of  Scripture  Interpretation  are  discussed,  together  with  the 
application  of  them  to  the  exposition  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
both  exegetical  and  practical. 


PART  I.      • 

ON   SCRIPTURE-CRITICISM. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ON    THE    LANGUAGES    IN    WHICH    THE    OLD    AND    NEW    TESTAMENTS    ARE    WRITTEN. 


A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  Original  languages  of  Scripture  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  indeed  absolutely  necessary, 
to  him  who  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  genuine  meaning 
of  the  Sacred  Volume.  Happily,  the  means  of  acquiring 
these  languages  are  now  "so  numerous  and  easy  of  access, 
that  the  student,  who  wishes  to  derive  his  knowledge  of  the 
Oracles  of  God  from  pure  sources,  can  be  at  no  loss  for 
guides  to  direct  him  in  this  delightful  pursuit. 


SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE. 

Introductory  remarks  on  the  Oriental  or  Shemitish  lan- 
guages.— I.  Origin  of  the  Ilebreiu  language. — II.  Historical 
sketch  of  this  language,  and  of  the  study  of  Hebreiv. — 
III.  And  of  its  characters, — IV.  Of  the  votvel  points.-^ 
V.  Hebretu  accents. 

The  languages  of  Western  Asia,  though  differing  in 
respect  to  dialect,  are  radically  the  same,  and  have  been  so, 
as  far  back  as  any  historical  records  enable  us  to  trace  them. 
Palestine,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Arabia, 
and  also  Ethiopia  are  reckoned  as  the  countries,  where  the 
languages  commonly  denominated  0;-je?i/a/ have  been  spoken. 
Oflate,  many  critics  have  rejected  the  appellation  '  Oriental,'' 
as  being  too  comprehensive,  and  have  substituted  that  of 
'  Shemitish,''  a  denominative  derived  from  Shem.  Against 
this  appellation,  however,  objections  of  a  similar  nature  may 
be  urged  ;  for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  those,  who  spoke 
the  languages  in  question,  were  not  descendants  of  Shem.  It 
»  Muntinghe,  BrevisExpositio  CriticesVet.  Fued.  pp.  1,2.  Jahn's  Disser- 
tations, by  Prof.  Stuart,  pp.  64,  65.    Clerici  Ars  Critica,  pp.  1,  2. 
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is  matter  of  indifference  which  appellation  is  used,  if  it  be 
first  defined. 

The  Oriental  Languages  may  be  divided  into  three  princi- 
pal dialects,  viz.  the  Aramrean,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic. 

1.  The  Aramsean,  spoken  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Babylonia  or  Chaldsea,  is  subdivided  into  the  Syriac  and 
Chaidee  dialects ;  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  East 
and  West  Aramaean. 

2.  The  Hebrew  or  Canaanitish  .(Isa.  xix.  18.)  was  spoken 
in  Palestine,  and  probably  with  little  variation  in  Phcenicia, 
and  the  Phoenician  colonies,  as  at  Carthage  and  other  places. 
The  names  of  the  Phoenician  and  Punic  dialects  are  too  few, 
and  too  much  disfigured,  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  certainty 
how  extensively  these  languages  were  the  same  as  the  dialect 
of  Palestine. 

3.  The  Arabic,  to  which  the  Ethiopic  bears  a  special  re- 
semblance, has,  in  modern  times,  a  great  variety  of  dialects, 
as  a  spoken  language,  and  is  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of 
country.  But,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  its  former 
state^  it  appears  more  anciently  to  have  been  principally 
limited  to  Arabia  and  Ethiopia. 

The  Arabic  is  very  rich  in  forms  and  words ;  the  Syriac, 
so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  is  comparatively  limited  in  both ; 
the  Hebrew  holds  a  middle  place  between  them,  both  as  to 
copiousness  of  words  and  variety  of  forms. 

Besides  the  preceding  dialects,  there  are  many  slighter 
variations  of  language,  sometimes  distinguished  from  the 
general  names  by  local  appellations.  Thus,  the  Ephraimites 
could  not  distinguish  between  the  letters  d  (s)  and  l^'  (sh), 
9S  the  Hebrews  did,  in  speaking:  hence  the  Ephraimites 
pronounced  S(bboleth  instead  of  S/iibboleth.  (Judges  xii.  (B.) 
Nehemiah  was  indignant  that  part  of  his  countrymen  should, 
speak  the  language  of  Ashdod.  (Neh.  xiii.  23 — 25.) 

The  Samaritan  Dialect  appears  to  be  composed  (as  one 


Sect.  I.] 


ON  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE. 
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might  expect,  Bee  2  Kings  xvii.)  of  Aramccan  and  Hebrew : 
and  the  slighter  varieties  oi"  Aral)ic  are  as  numerous  as  the 
provine(!S  where  the  language  is  .spok(;n. 

All  the  Oriental  or  Shomilish  languages  are  distinjruished 
from  the  Western  or  European  Tongues,  in  general,  by  a 
number  of  peculiar  traits,  vr/,. : — 

(I.)  Several  kinds  of  guttural  letters  are  found  in  them, 
which  we  cannot  distinctly  mark;  and  some  of  which  our 
organs  are  incapable  of  pronouncing  after  the  age  of  ma- 
turity. 

(2.)  Tn  general,  the  roots  are  tri-literal,  and  of  two  sylla- 
bles.    By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  roots  are  verbs. 

(:J.)  I'ronoiuis,  wlicther  personal  or  adjective,  are,  in  the 
obii(iue  cases,  uuited  iu  the  same  word  with  the  noun'  or 
verb,  to  which  they  have  a  relation. 

(i.)  Tiie  verl)s  have  but  two  tenses,  the  past  and  future ; 
and,  in  general,  tlicre  are  no  optative  or  suljjunctivc  moods 
distinctly  marked. 

(5.)  The  genders  are  only  masculine  and  feminine ;  and 
these  are  extended  to  the  verb  as  well  as  to  the  noun. 

((■).)  For  the  most  part,  the  cases  are  marked  by  preposi- 
tions. Where  two  nouns  come  together,  the  latter  of  which 
is  in  the  genitive,  the  first  in  most  cases  sufiers  a  change, 
which  indicates  this  state  of  relation ;  while  the  latter  noun 
remains  unchanged  ;  that  is,  the  governing  noun  suffers  the 
change,  and  not  the  noun  governed. 

(7.)  To  mark  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  no 
special  forms  of  adjectives  exist.  13ut  from  this  observation 
the  Arabic  must  be  excepted ;  which  for  the  most  part  has 
an  extensive  form  of  adjectives,  that  marks  both  the  com- 
parative and  superlative. 

(8.)  Scarcely  any  composite  words  exist  in  these  languages, 
if  we  except  proper  names. 

(9.)  Verbs  are  not  only  distinguished  into  active  and  pas- 
sive by  their  forms;  but  additional  forms  are  made,  by  the 
inflections  of  the  same  verb  with  small  variations,  to  signify 
the  cause  of  action,  or  the  frequency  of  it,  or  that  it  is  re- 
flexive, reciprocal,  or  intensive,  &c. 

(10.)  All  these  dialects  (the  Ethiopic  excepted),  are  writ- 
ten and  read  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left ;  the  alphabets 
consisting  of  consonants  only,  and  the  vowels  being  gene- 
rally written  above  or  below  the  consonants.' 

I.  Origin  of  the  Hebrew  Language. 

Of  all  the  Oriental  Languages,  the  Hebrew  bears  marks 
of  being  the  most  ancient :  in  this  language  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  written,  with  the  exce])tion  of  a  few  words  and  pas- 
sages which  are  in  the  Chahh-ean  dialect,  and  which  are 
specified  in  sect.  iii.  p.  31.  infra.  Numerous  appellations 
have,  at  different  times,  been  given  to  this  language.  Li 
the  Scriptures  it  is  nowhere  called  Hebrew.  This  term,  as 
it  is  used  in  John  v.  2.  and  in  several  other  passages  in  the 
-New  Testament,  does  not  refer  to  the  biblical  Hebrew,  but 
to  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect  prevalent  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  2  Kings  xviii.  26.  it  is  called  the 
language  of  the  Jews,  Li  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  Para- 
phrases of  the  Old  Testament  the  ajipellation — hull/  tongue — 
IS  first  applied  to  it :  but  the  name,  by  which  it  is  usually 
distinguished,  is  Hebrew,  as  being  the  language  of  the  He- 
brew nation.2 

Concerning  the  origin  of  this  name  there  has  been  con- 
siderable difu'rence  of  opinion.  According  to  some  critics, 
it  derived  its  name  from  Heber,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Shem  (Gen.  x.  21.  25.  xi.  14.  16,  17.)  :  but  other,  learned 
men  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  derived  from  the  root  ->3p 
(abcr)  to  pass  over,  whence  Abraham  was  denominated  the 
Hebrew  (Gen.  xiv.  13.),  having  /wisc*/  over  the  river  Eu- 
phrates to  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  last  opinion 
appears  to  be  best  founded,  from  the  general  fact  that  the 
most  ancient  names  of  nations  were  appellative.  "  But, 
whatever  extent  of  meanintr  was  attached  to  the  appellation 
Hebrew,  before  the  time  of  Jacob,  it  appears  afterwards  to 
have  been  limited  only  to  his  posterity,  and  to  be  synony- 
mous with  Israelite. 

The  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Language  must  be  dated  fiirther 
back  than  the  period,  to  which  we  can  trace  the  appellation 
Hebrew.  ^  It  is  plain,  from  the  names  of  persons  and  places 
in  Canaan,  that,  wherever  Abraham  sojourned,  he  found  a 
language  in  which  he  could  easily  converse,  viz.  the  Hebrew 
or  Phoenician  language."  That  this  was  originally  the 
language  of  Palestine,  is  evident  from  the  names  of  nations 

'  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  1,  2.  (first  edition  )  Robinson's  edition 
ofCalniet's  Dictionary  abridged,  pp.  605—607. 
.  »  Hodge's  BibLcal  Repertory,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 


being  appellative,  and  from  other  facts  in  respect  to  the 
formation  of  this  dialect.  Thus,  the  tf^est  is,  in  Hebrew, 
Q'  (y(/m),  which  means  the  fea,  that  is,  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  As  the  Hebrew  has  no  other  proper  word  for 
wc.-.t,  so  it  must  be  evident  that  the  language,  in  its  distinc- 
tive and  peculiar  forms,  must  have  been  formed  in  Pales- 
tine.' 

I'he  Jewish  Rabbins,  Jonathan  the  author  of  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase,  Solomon  Jarchi,  and  Aben-Ezra,  have  affirmed 
that  Hebrew  was  the  primitive  language  spoken  in  Paradise; 
and  their  ojiinion  has  been  adopteu  by  Origcn,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  some  other  fathers,  as  well  as  by  some 
modern  critics  and  philologers.  Huet,  however,  and  the 
in-.'.jorily  of  modern  critics,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  language 
spoken  by  Adam  perished  in  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 
Babel.  But  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  if  the  original 
parents  of  mankind  were  placed  in  Western  Asia,  they  spoke 
substantially  the  language  which  has  for  more  than  filty 
centuries  pervaded  that  country.'  Without  adopting,  there- 
fore, the  Hypothesis  just  stated,  which  rests  only  on  bare 
proliabilities,  we  may  observe,  that  the  Hebrew  is  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  languages  in  the  world;  at  least  we  know 
of  none  that  is  older :  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
the  general  language  of  men  at  the  dispersion  ;  and,  how- 
ever it  might  have  subsequently  been  altered  and  improved, 
that  it  appears  to  be  the  original  of  all  the  languages,  or 
rather  dialects,  which  have  since  arisen  in  the  world. ^ 

Various  circumstances,  indeed,  combine  to  prove  that  He- 
brew is  the  original  language,  neither  improved  nor  debased 
by  foreign  idioms.  The  words  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
very  short,  and  admit  of  very  little  flexion,  as  may  be  seen 
on  reference  to  any  Hebrew  grammar  or  lexicon.  The  names 
of  persons  and  places  are  descriptive  of  their  nature,  situation, 
accidental  circumstances,  &c.  The  names  of  brutes  express 
their  nature  and  properties  more  significantly  and  more  accu- 
rately than  any  other  known  language  in  the  world.  The 
names  also  of  various  ancient  nations  are  of  Hebrew  origin, 
being  derived  from  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  Shem.  Ham,  and 
Japhet:  as,  the  Assyrians  fromAshur;  the  Elamites  from 
Pi  lam ;  the  Aramceans  from  Aram  ;  the  Lydians  from  Lud  ;  the 
Cimbrians  or  Cimmerians  from  Gomer;  the  Medians  from 
Madai,  the  son  of  Japhet;  the  lonians  from  Javan,  ^cc." 
Further,  the  names  given  to  the  heathen  deities  suggest  an 
additional  proof  cf  the  antiquity  and  originality  of  the  He- 
brew language:  thus,  Japetus  is  derived  from  Japhet;  Jove, 
from  Jehovah  ;  Vulcan,  from  Tubal-Cain,  who  first  disco- 
vered the  use  cf  iron  and  brass,  &c.  &c.  Lastly,  the  traces 
of  Hebrew  which  are  to  be  found  in  very  many  other  lan- 
guages, and  which  have  been  noticed  by  several  learned  men, 
aftbrd  another  argument  in  favour  of  its  antiquity  and  priority. 
These  vestiges  are  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Phoenician,  and  other  languages 
spoken  by  the  people  who  dwelt  nearest  to  Babylon,  where 
tlie  first  division  of  languages  took  place.^ 

The  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  was  diffused  very 
widely  by  the  Phoenician  merchants,  who  had  factories  and 
colonies  on  almost  every  coast  of  Europe  and  "Asia  :  that  it 
was  identically  the  same  as  was  spoken  in  Canaan,  or  Phoe- 
nicia, is  evident  from  its  being  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that  of  Joshua, 
who  gave  to  places  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  appel- 
lations which  are  pure  Hebrew ;  such  are,  Kiriath-sepher,  or 
the  city  (f  books,  and  Kiriath-sannah,  or  the  city  of  learning. 
(Josh.  XV.  15.  41).)  Another  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
languages  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Hebrews  con- 
versing with  the  Canaanites,  without  an  interpreter ;  as  the 
spies  sent  by  Joshua,  with  Rahab  (Josh.  n.)\  the  ambassa- 
dors sent  by  the  Gibeonites  to  Joshua  (Josh.  ix.  3 — 25.),  &c. 
But  a  still  stronger  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  two  languages 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  the  Punic  tongue  which 
occur  in  the  writings  of  ancient  authors.  That  the  Cartha- 
ginians (Pceni)  derived  their  name,  origin,  and  language  from 
the  Phoenicians,  is  a  well-known  and  authenticated  fact ;  and 
that  the  latter  sprang  from  the  Canaanites  might  easily  be 
shown  from  the  situation  of  their  country,  as  well  as  from 
their  manners,  customs,  and  ordinances.     Not  to  cite  the 

>  Ptuart's  neb.  Gram.  p.  5. 

*  Huet,  Dotnonstr.  Evans.  Prop.  IV.  c.  1-3.  Calmet,  Dissertation  sur  la 
preiuii  re  Langue.  Alber,  Ilcruieneut.  Vet.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  321.  Stuart's 
llob.  Graui.  p.  6. 

Dr.  Gr.  Sharpe's  Dissertations  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  ic  p.  22 


et  sea. 
«  Gr 


otius  de  Veritate,  lib.  i.  sec.  16.  Walton's  Prolegomena  to  the  London 
Polyglott,  prol.  iii.  §  6.  (p.  76.  ed.  Dathii.) 
1  Walton,  Prol.  iii.  §  7, 8.  (pp.  76,  77.) 
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testimonies  of  pTof;ino  authors  on  this  point,  which  have  been 
accumulated  by  13is!ioj)  Walton,  we  have  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  tlvat  tliey  were  considered  as  the  same  people,  in 
the  fact  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Canaanites  being  used  pro- 
miscuously to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country. 
Compare  Exod.  vi.  15.  with  Gen.  xlvi.  10.  and  Exod.  xvi. 
33.  with  Josh.  v.  13.,  in  which  passages,  for  the  Hebrew 
words  translated  Canaanitish  and  lan^  of  Canaan,  the  Sep- 
tuao-int  reads  Phoenician  and  the  country  of  Phoenicia. 
ll.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Hebrew  Language. 
Tlie  period  from  the  age  of  Moses  to  that  of  David  has 
been  considered  the  gukkn  age  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
which  declined  in  purity  from  that  time  to  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  or  Manasseh,  having  received  several  foreign  words 
from  the  commercial  and  political  intercourse  of  the  Jews 
and  Israelites  with  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  This 
period  has  been  termed  the  silver  age  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. In  the  interval  between  the  rei^n  of  Hezekiah  and 
the  TJabylonish  captivity,  the  purity  of  the  language  was 
neglected,  and  so  many  foreign  words  were  introduced  into 
it,  that  this  period  has,  not  inaptly,  been  designated  its  iron 
age.  During  the  seventy  years  captivity,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Hebrews  entirely  lost  their  native  tongue, 
yet  it  underwent  so  considerable  a  change  from  their  adop- 
tion of  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  countries  where  they 
had  resided,  that  afterwards,  on  their  return  from  exile,  they 
spoke  a  dialect  of  Chaldee  mixed  with  Hebrew  words.  On 
this  account  it  was,  that,  when  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
read,  it  was  found  necessary  to  interpret  them  to  the  people 
in  the  Chaldoean  language ;  as,  when  Ezra  the  scribe  brought 
the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  before  the  congregation,  the 
Levites  are  said  to  have  caused  the  people  to  understand  the 
law,  because  they  read  in  the  book,  in  the  law  of  God,  dis- 
tinctly, AND  GAVE  THE  SENSE,  AND  CAUSED  THEM  TO  UNDER- 
STAND THE  READING.  (Neh.  viii.  8.)i  Some  time  after  the 
return  from  the  great  captivity,  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  spoken 
altogether  :  though  it  continued  to  be  cultivated  and  studied, 
by  tne  priests  and  Levites,  as  a  learned  language,  that  they 
mi'o-ht  be  enabled  to  expound  the  law  and  the  prophets  to  the 
people,  who,  it  appears  from  the  New  Testament,  were  well 
acquainted  with  their  general  contents  and  tenor  ;  this  last- 
mentioned  period  has  been  called  the  leaden  age  of  the  lan- 
guao-e.2  "  How  long  the  Hebrew  was  retained,  both  in 
writing  and  conversation ;  or  in  writing,  after  it  ceased  to  be 
the  language  of  conversation,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
The  coins,  stamped  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  are  all 
the  oriental  monuments  we  have,  of  the  period  that  elapsed 
between  the  latest  canonical  writers,  and  the  advent  of 
Christ;  and  the  inscriptions  on  these  are  in  Hebrew.  At 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  then,  Hebrew  was  probably 
imderstood,  at  least,  as  the  language  of  books;  perhaps,  in 
some  measure,  also,  among  the  better  informed,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  conversation.  But  soon  after  this,  the  dominion 
of  the  Seleucid*,  in  Syria,  over  the  Jewish  nation,  uniting 
with  the  former  influence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in 
promoting  the  Aramaean  dialect,  appears  to  have  destroyed 
the  remains  of  proper  Hebrew,  as  a  living  language,  and  to 
have  universally  substituted,  in  its  steid,  the  Helareeo-Ara- 
maean,  as  it  was  spoken  in  tiie  time  of  our  Saviour.  From 
the  time  when  Heorew  ceased  to  be  vernacular,  down  to  the 
present  day,  a  portion  of  this  dialect  has  been  preserved  in 
the  Old  Testament.  It  has  always  been  the  subject  of  study 
among  learned  Jews.  Before  and  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
there  were  flourishing  Jewish  academies  at  Jerusalem; 
especially  under  Hillel  and  Shammai.  After  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed,  schools  were  set  up  in  various  places,  but  par- 
ticularly they  flourished  at  Tiberias,  until  tne  death  of  R. 
Judah,  surnamed  Hakkodesh  or  the  Holy,  the  author  of  the 
Mishna;  about  a.  d.  230.  Some^of  his  pupils  set  up  other 
schools  in  Babylonia,  which  became  the  rivals  of  these. 
The  Babylonish  academies  flourished  until  near  the  tenth 

<  It  iswovthy  of  remark  Ihattho  above  practicr'  exists  at  the  present  time, 
ariioiigthe  Karaite  Jews,  at  Symplicropol,  in  Criiii  Tartary  ;  where  Ihe  Tar- 
tar translation  is  road  together  with  the  Hebrew  Text.  (See  Dr.  Pinlter- 
ton's  Letter,  in  the  Appeniiix  to  tlie  Tliirtecnth  Report  of  llie  Britisli  and 
Forei^tn  Bible  Society,  p.  76.)  A  similar  practice  obtains  among  the  Syrian 
Christians  at  Travancore,  in  the  East  Indies,  where  the  St/riac  is  the  learn- 
ed lan'^tiaire  and  tlie  lani;ua{;e  ofthe  church ;  while  tlie  Malayaliin  or  Mal- 
abar is  tile  vernacular  language  ofthe  country.  The  Christian  priests  read 
the  Scriptures  from  manuscript  copies  in  i\\c  former,  and  expound  them  in 
the  laller  to  the  people.  Owen's  History  ofthe  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  3oi. 

a  Walton,  Prol.  iii.  §  l.'i— 24.  (pp.  ai— 97.)  Scbleusner's  Lexicon,  voce, 
ESpai?.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad.  Vet.  Foedus,  pp.  94—96.  Parkhurst  (Gr.  Lex.  voce, 
ESpxls)  has  endeavoured  to  show,  but  unsuccessfully,  that  no  change  from 
Hebrew  to  Chaldee  ever  took  place. 


ccntur}^"^  From  the  academics  at  Tiberias  and  in  Babylo- 
nia, we  have  received  the  Targums,  the  Talmud,  the  Masora 
(of  all  which  an  account  wilf  be  found  in  the  course  of  the 
present  volume),  and  the  written  vowels  and  accents  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  The  Hebrew  of  the  Talmud  and  of  the 
Rabbins  has  a  close  affinity  with  the  later  Hebrew  ;  especially 
the  first  and  earliest  part  of  it,  the  Mishna. 

III.  Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Characters. 

The  present  Hebrew  Characters,  or  Letters,  are  twenty 
two  in  number,  and  of  a  square  form :  but  the  antiquity  of 
these  letters  is  a  point  that  has  been  most  severely  contested 
by  many  learned  men.  From  a  passage  in  Eusebius's  Chro- 
nicle,'' and  another  in  Jerome,^  it  was  inferred  by  Joseph 
Scaliger,  that  Ezra,  when  he  reformed  the  Jewish  church, 
transcribed  the  ancient  characters  of  the  Hebrews  into  the 
square  letters  of  the  Chalda;ans  :  and  that  this  was  done  for 
the  use  of  those  Jews,  who,  being  born  during  the  captivity, 
knew  no  other  alphabet  than  that  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  had  been  educated.  Consequently,  the  old  character, 
which  we  call  the  Samaritan,  fell  into  total  disuse.  This 
opinion  Scaliger  supported  by  passages  from  both  the  Tal- 
muds,  as  well  as  from  rabbinical  writers,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  that  such  characters  were  adopted  by  Ezra. 
But  the  most  decisive  confirmation  of  this  point  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  coins,  which  were  struck  be- 
fore the  captivity,  and  even  previously  to  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes.  The  characters  engraven  on  all  of  them  are 
manifestly  the  same  with  the  modern  Samaritan,  though  with 
some  trifling  variations  in  their  forms,  occasioned  by  the 
depredations  of  time.  These  coins,  whether  shekels  or 
half  shekels,  have  all  of  them,  on  one  side,  the  golden 
manna-pot  (mentioned  in  Exod.  xvi,  32,  33.),  and  on  its 
mouth,  or  over  the  top  of  it,  most  of  them  have  a  Samaritan 
Aleph,  some  an  Aleph  and  Schin,  or  other  letters,  with  this 
inscription,  The  Shekel  of  Israel,  in  Samaritan  characters.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  to  be  seen  Aaron's  rod  with  almonds, 
and  in  the  same  letters  this  inscription,  Jerusalem  the  holy. 
Other  coins  are  extant  with  somewhat  different  inscriptions, 
but  the  same  characters  are  engraven  on  them  all.'' 

The  opinion  originally  produced  by  Scaliger,  and  thus  de- 
cisively corroborated  by  coins,  has  been  adopted  by  Casau- 
bon,  vossius,  Grotius,  Bishop  Walton,  Louis  Cappel,  Dr. 
Prideaux,  and  other  eminent  biblical  critics  and  philologers, 
and  is  now  generally  received  :  it  was,  however,  very  strenu- 
ously though  unsuccessfully  opposed  by  the  younger  Bux- 
torf,  who  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  passages 
from  rabbinical  writers,  that  both  the  square  and  the  Sama- 
ritan characters  were  anciently  used  ;  the  present  square 
character  being  that  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  the 
copy  deposited  in  the  ark,  were  written ;  and  the  other  cha- 
racters being  employed  in  the  copies  of  the  law  which  were 
made  for  private  and  common  use,  and  in  civil  affairs  in 
general ;  and  that,  after  the  captivity,  Ezra  enjoined  the 
former  to  be  used  by  the  Jews  oh  all  occasions,  leaving  tlie 
latter  to  the  Samaritans  and  apostates.  Independently,  liow- 
ever,  of  the  strong  evidence  against  Buxtorf's  hypothesis, 
which  is  affordecl  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  coins,  when  we 
consider  the  implacable  enmity  that  subsisted  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  is  it  likely  that  the' one  copied  from 
the  other,  or  that  the  former  preferred,  to  the  beautiful  letters 
used  by  their  ancestors,  the  rude  and  inelegant  characters  of 
their  most  detested  rivals  T  And  when  the  vast  difference 
between  the  Chaldee  (or  square)  and  the  Samaritan  letters, 
with  respect  to  convenience  and  beauty,  is  calmly  considered, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  never  could  have  been 
used  at  the  same  time.  After  all,  it  is  of  no  great  mom.ent 
which  of  these,  or  whether  either  of  them,  were  the  original 
characters,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  any  change  of  the 
words  has  arisen  from  the  manner  of  writing  them,  because 
the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Pentateuchs  almost  always  agree, 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  form  of  these  characters  nas  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods :  this  appears  from  the  direct  testimony  of 
Montfaucon,^  and  is  implied  in  Dr.  Kennicott's  making  the 
characters,  in  which  manuscripts  are  written,  one  test  of 
their  age.s  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Chaldee  or  square 
character  was  the  common  one :  as  in  Matt.  v.  8.  the  yod  is 
referred  to  as  the  smallest  letter-in  the  alphabet.  It  is  highly 

3  Stuart's  Heb.  Gram.  p.  12.  *  Sub  anno  4740. 

6  Pvffif  in  1  Reg. 

6  Walton,   Prol.  iii.    §29—37.  (pp.  103—125.)     Carpzov,  Critica   Sacra, 
pp.  225—241.   Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  111—127. 
1  Hexapla  Origenis,  torn.  i.  pp.  22.  et  seq. 
0  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  vol.  i.  pp.  310—314. 
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probable  that  it  was  tlie  common  character,  when  the  Scp- 
tuagint  version  was  made;  becavise  the  departures  in  tlie 
Hebrew  text  from  that  version,  so  far  as  they  have  respect 
to  the  letters,  can  mostly  "be  accounted  for,  on  tlie  groimd, 
that  the  S(^uare  characters  were  then  used,  and  that  the  final 
letters  wiueh  vary  from  the  medial  or  initial  form,  were  tlien 
wantiiijj.' 

IV.    AnTIQUITV  OF  THE    HeBREW  VoWEL  PoiNTS. 

IJul  however  interestinir  those  inquiries  may  be  in  a  phi- 
lohi<rical  point  of  view,  it  is  of  far  irreater  importance  to  be 
satisfied  concerniiiir  the  mucli  liti<)ated,  and  yet  undecided, 
question  respecting;  the  anticjuity  of  the  Hebrew  points  ;  be- 
cause, unless  the  student  has  determined  for  himstdf,  after  a 
mature  investiiration,  he  cannot  with  confidence  apply  to  the 
study  of  this  sacred  lanjruafre.  Three  opinions  have  been 
olTered  l»y  learned  men  on  tliis  sni)ject.  iJy  some,  the  oriirin 
of  the  Hebrew  v(mel  points  is  maintained  to  be  coeval  with 
the  Hebrew  lan^uajre  itself:  while  others  assert  them  to 
have  been  first  iiilToduced  by  Ezra  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  when  he  compih-d  the  canon,  transcribed  the  books 
into  the  present  Ciialdee  characters,  and  restored  the  |)urity 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  A  third  hypothesis  is,  that  th(>y  were 
invented,  about  five  hundred  years  after  Christ,  by  the  doc- 
tors of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
and  establishing  the  genuine  pronunciation,  for  tlie  con- 
venience of  those  who  wt.Te  learning  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
This  opinion,  first  announced  by  Rabbi  Elias  Levita  in  the 
beginning  of  the  slxtec;ntli  century,  has  been  adopted  b)' 
Cappel,  Calvin,  Luther,  Casaubon,  Scaliger,  Masclef,  llrpc- 
nius,  Houbiirant,  L'Advocat,  Bishops  Walton,  Hare,  and 
Lowth,  Dr.  Kennicott,  Dr.  Geddes,  and  other  eminent  critics, 
British  and  foreign,  and  is  now  generally  received,  although 
some  few  writers  of  respectability  continue  strenuously  to 
advocate  their  anticjuity.  The  Jicanu/it  Panduthmis  Jtevc- 
latuiii  of  Cappel  was  opposed  by  Buxtorf  in  a  treatise  /A 
Punctoriim  f  ocaliurn  Anlinuitale,  by  whom  the  controversy 
was  almost  exhausted.  We  shall  briefly  state  the  evidence 
on  both  sides. 

That  the  vowel  points  are  of  modern  date,  and  of  human 
invention,  the  anti-punctists  argue  from  the  following  consi- 
derations : — 

1.  "  The  kindred  Shemitish  languages  anciently  had  no  writ- 
ten vowels.  The  most  ancient  Estrangclo  and  Kufish  charac- 
ters, that  is,  the  ancient  characters  of  the  Syrians  and  Arabians, 
were  destitute  of  vowels.  I'he  Pahnyrcne  inscriptions,  and 
nearly  all  the  Phoenician  ones,  arc  destitute  of  them.  Some  of 
the  Maltese  inscriptions,  however,  and  a  few  of  the  Phoenician 
have  marks,  which  probably  were  intended  as  vowels.  The  Ko- 
ran was  confessedly  destitute  of  them,  at  first.  The  punctua- 
tion of  it  occasioned  great  dispute  among  Mohammedans.  In 
some  of  the  older  Syriac  writings  is  found  a  single  point,  which, 
-by  being  placed  in  dilVerent  positions  in  regard  to  words,  served 
as  a  diacritical  sign.  The  present  vowel  system  of  the  Syrians 
was  introduced  so  late  as  the  time  of  Thcophilus  and  Jacob  of 
Edcssa.  (Cent,  viii.)  The  Arabic  vowels  were  adopted  soon 
after  the  Koran  was  written  ;  but  their  other  diacritical  marks 
did  not  come  into  use,  until  they  were  introduced  by  Ibn  Mokla 
(about  A.  D.  900),  together  with  the  Nishi  character,  now  in 
common  usc."- 

2.  The  Samaritan  letters,  which  (we  have  already  seen)  were 
the  same  with  the  Hebrew  characters  before  the  captivity,  have 
no  points  ;  nor  arc  there  any  vestiges  whatever  of  vowel  points 
to  be  traced  cither  in  the  shekels  struck  by  the  kings  of  Israel, 
or  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  The  words  have  alwajs  been 
read  by  the  aid  of  the  four  letters  Aleph,  He,  Vau,  and  Jod, 
which  are  called  matres  lectionis,  or  mothers  of  reading. 

3.  The  copies  of  the  Scriptures  used  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues to  the  present  time,  and  which  are  accounted  particularly 
sacred,  are  constantly  written  without  points,  or  any  distinctions 
of  verses  whatever :  a  practice  that  could  never  have  been  intro- 
duced, nor  would  it  have  been  so  religiously  followed,  if  vowel 
points  had  been  coeval  with  the  language,  or  of  divine  authority. 
To  this  fact  we  may  add,  that  in  many  of  the  oldest  and  best 
manuscripts,  collated  and  examined  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  either 
there  are  no  points  at  all,  or  they  are  evidently  a  late  addition  ; 
and  that  all  the  ancient  various  readings,  marked  by  the  Jews, 
regard  only  the  letters :  not  one  of  them  relates  to  the  vowel 
points,  which  could  not  have  happened  if  these  had  been  in  use. 

4.  Rabbi  Elias  Levita  ascribes  the  invention  of  vowel  points 
to  the  doctors  of  Tiberias,  and  has  confirmed  the  fact  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  most  learned  rabbins. 


»  Stuart'sIIebrew  Grammar,  p.  16. 


*  Ibid.  p.  19. 


5.  The  ancient  Cabbalists^  draw  all  their  mysteries  from  the 
letters ;  but  none  from  the  vowel  points  ;  which  they  could  not 
have  neglected  if  they  had  been  acquainted  with  them.  And 
hence  it  is  concluded,  that  the  points  were  not  in  existence  when 
the  Cabbalistic  interjiretations  were  made. 

0.  Although  the  Talmud  contains  the  determinations  of  the 
Jewish  doctors  concerning  many  passages  of  the  law,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  points  were  not  alli.xed  to  the  text  when  the  Tal- 
mud was  composed  ;  because  there  are  several  disputes  concern- 
ing the  sense  of  passages  of  the  law,  which  could  not  have  been 
controverted  if  the  points  had  then  been  in  existence.  Besides, 
the  vowel  points  are  never  mentioned,  though  the  fairest  oppor- 
tunity for  noticing  them  offered  itself,  if  they  had  really  (hen  been 
in  use.  The  compilation  of  the  Tahnud  was  not  finished  until 
the  sixth  century.^ 

7.  'J'he  aneient  various  readings,  called  Keri  and  Ketib,  oi 
Khctibh  (wbirh  were  collected  a  short  time  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Talmud),  relate  entirely  to  con.sonants  and  not  to 
vowel  points;  yet,  if  these  had  exi.sted  in  manuscript  at  the  time 
the  Keri  and  Khctib  were  collected,  it  is  obvious  that  some  re- 
ference would  directly  or  indirectly  have  been  made  to  them. 
The  silence,  therefore,  of  the  collectors  of  these  various  readings 
is  a  clear  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  vowel  points  in  their  time. 

8.  The  ancient  versions, — for  instance,  the  Chaldce  para- 
phra.ses  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos,  and  the  Greek  versions  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Thcodotion,  but  especially  the  Septua- 
gint  version, — all  read  the  text,  in  many  passages,  in  senses  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  the  points  determine  them  to  mean. 
Whence  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  points  had  then  been  known, 
pointed  manuscripts  would  have  been  followed  as  the  most  cor- 
rect; but  as  the  authors  of  those  versions  did  not  use  them,  it  is 
a  plain  proof  that  the  points  were  not  then  in  being. 

9.  The  ancient  Jewish  writers  themselves  are  totally  silent 
concerning  the  vowel  points,  which  surely  would  not  have  been 
the  case  if  they  had  been  acquainted  with  them.  Much  stress 
indeed  has  been  laid  upon  the  books  of  Zohar  and  Bahir,  but 
these  have  been  proved  not  to  have  been  known  for  a  thousand 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Even  Buxtorf  himself  admits, 
that  the  book  Zohar  could  not  have  been  written  till  after  the 
tenth  century  ;  and  the  rabbis  Gedaliah  and  Zacbet  confess  that 
it  was  not  mentioned  before  the  year  1290,  and  that  it  presents 
internal  evidence  that  it  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  is  pretended. 
It  is  no  uncommon  practice  of  the  Jews  to  publish  books  of  re- 
cent date  under  the  names  of  old  writers,  in  order  to  render  their 
authority  respectable,  and  even  to  alter  and  interpolate  ancient 
writers  in  order  to  subserve  their  own  views. 

10.  Equally  silent  are  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church,  Origen  and  Jerome.  In  some  fi-agments  still  extant,  of 
Origcn's  vast  biblical  work,  entitled  the  Hexapla  (of  which  some 
account  is  given  in  a  subsequent  page),  we  have  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  Hebrew  was  pronounced  in  the  third  cen- 
tury ;  and  which,  it  appears,  was  widely  different  from  that  which 
results  from  adop'ing  the  Masorctic  reading.  Jerome  also,  in 
various  parts  of  his  works,  where  he  notices  the  different  pro- 
nunciations of  Hebrew  words,  treats  only  of  the  letters,  and  no- 
where mentions  the  points,  which  he  surely  would  have  done, 
had  they  been  found  in  the  copies  consulted  by  him. 

11.  The  letters  n,  n,  i,  >  (Aleph,  He,  Vau,  and  Yod),  upon 
the  plan  of  the  Masorites,  are  termed  gitiescent,  because,  accord- 
ing to  them,  they  have  no  sound.  At  other  times,  these  same 
letters  indicate  a  variety  of  sounds,  as  the  fancy  of  these  critics 
has  been  pleased  to  distinguish  them  by  points.  This  single  cir- 
cumstance exhibits  the  whole  doctrine  of  points  as  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  Tision.  To  suppress  altogether,  or  to  render  insig- 
nificant, a  radical  letter  of  any  word,  in  order  to  supply  its  place 
by  an  arbitrary  dot  or  a  fictitious  mark,  is  an  invention  fraught 
with  the  grossest  absurdity.* 

3  The  Cabbalists  were  a  set  of  rabbinical  doctors  among  the  Jews,  who 
derived  their  name  from  their  studying  the  Cabbala,  a  mysterious  kind  of 
science,  coinprisins  mystical  inteqiretalions  of  Scripture,  and  metaphysi- 
cal speculations  concerning  the  Deity  and  other  beings,  which  are  found  ia 
Jewish  writings,  and  are  said  to  have  been  handed  down  by  a  secret  tradi- 
tion from  the  earliest  ages.  By  considering  the  numeral  powers  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  sacred  text,  and  chansina  and  transposmgthcni  in  various  ways, 
according  tothe  rulesof  their  art,  the  Cabbalists  extracted  senses  from  the 
sacred  oracles,  very  different  from  those  which  the  expressions  seemed 
naturally  to  import,  or  which  were  even  intended  by  their  inspired  authors. 
Some  learned  men  have  imacined,  that  the  Cabbalists  arose  soon  after  the 
time  of  Ezra  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  no  Cabbalistic  writings  are  extant  but 
what  are  posterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple.  For  an  enter- 
taining account  of  the  Cabbala,  and  of  the  Cabbalistical  philosophy,  see  Mr. 
Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  pp.  65 — &4.,  or  Dr.  Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  199—221. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Talmud,  see  part  ii.  book  i.  chap.  ii.  sect.  i.  §6. 
infra. 

"'  Wilson's  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  p.  48. 
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1 2.  Lastly,  as  the^rst  vestiges  of  the  points  that  can  be  traced 
are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Rabbi  Ben  Asher,  president 
of  the  western  school,  and  of  Rabbi  Ben  Naphthali,  chief  of  the 
eastern  school,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, we  are  justified  in  assigning  that  as  the  epoch  when  the 
system  of  vowel  points  was  established. 

Such  are  the  evidences  on  which  the  majority  of  the  learn- 
ed rest  their  convictions  of  the  modern  date  of  the  Hebrew 
points:  it  now  remains,  that  we  concisely  notice  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  the  Buxtorfs  and  their  followers  for  the 
antiquity  of  these  points. 

1.  From  the  nature  of  all  languages  it  is  urged  that  they  re- 
quire vowels,  which  are  in  a  manner  the  soul  of  words. 

This  is  readily  conceded  as  an  indisputable  truth,  but  it  is  no 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  vowel  points :  for  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage always  had  and  still  has  vowels,  independent  of  the  points, 
without  which  it  may  be  read.  Origen,  who  transcribed  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  in  Greek  characters  in  his  Hexapla,  tlld  not 
invent  new  vowels  to  express  the  vowels  absent  in  Hebrew 
words,  neither  did  Jerome,  who  also  expressed  many  Hebrew 
words  and  passages  in  Latin  characters.  The  Samaritans,  who 
used  the  same  alphabet  as  the  Hebrews,  read  without  the  vowel 
points,  employing  the  matres  lectionis,  Aleph,  He  or  Hheth, 
Jod,  Oin,  and  Vau  (a,  e,  i,  o,  u)  for  vowels  ;  and  the  Hebrew 
may  be  read  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  assistance  of  these 
letters,  by  supplying  them  where  they  are  not  expressed,  agreea- 
bly to  the  modern  practice  of  the  Jews,  whose  Talmud  and  rab- 
binical commentators,  as  well  as  the  copies  of  the  law  preserved 
in  the  synagogues,  are  to  this  day  read  without  vowel  points. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  the  reading  of  Hebrew  would  be  rendered 
very  uncertain  and  difficult  without  the  points,  after  the  lan- 
guage ceased  to  be  spoken. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  even  after  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  a  ver- 
nacular language,  its  true  reading  might  have  been  continued 
among  learned  men  to  whom  it  was  familiar,  and  also  in  their 
schools,  which  flourished  before  the  invention  of  the  points.  And 
thus  daily  practice  in  reading,  as  well  as  a  consideration  of  the 
context,  would  enable  them  not  only  to  fix  the  meaning  of  doubt- 
ful words,  but  also  to  supply  the  vowels  which  were  deficient, 
and  likewise  to  fix  words  to  one  determinate  reading.  Cappcl,' 
and  after  him  Masclef,^  have  given  some  general  rules  for  the 
application  of  the  matres  lectionis,  to  enable  us  to  read  Hebrew 
without  points. 

3.  "  Many  Protestant  writers  have  been  led  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  points,  by  the  supposed  uncertainty  of  the  un- 
pointed text ;  which  would  oblige  us  to  follow  the  direction  of 
the  church  of  Rome. 

"  This  argument,  however,  makes  against  those  who  v/ould 
suppose  Ezra  to  have  introduced  the  points :  for  in  that  case, 
from  Moses  to  his  day  the  text  being  unpointed  must  have  been 
obscure  and  uncertain  ;  and  if  this  were  not  so,  why  should  not 
the  unpointed  text  have  remained  intelligible  and  unambiguous 
after  his  time,  as  it  had  done  before  it  1  This  argument,  more- 
over, grants  what  they  who  use  it  are  not  aware  of:  for  if  it  be 
allowed  that  the  unpointed  text  is  ambiguous  and  uncertain,  and 
would  oblige  us  in  consequence  to  recur  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  Romanists  may.  prove — at  least  with  every  appearance  of 
truth — that  it  has  always  been  unpointed,  and  that,  therefore,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  church  to  explain  it.  Many  writers 
of  that  communion  have  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  unpointed  Hebrew  text  can  be  read  and  understood  like 
the  Samaritan  text ;  for  although  several  words  in  Hebrew  may, 
when  separate,  admit  of  dilfcrcnt  interpretations,  the  context 
usually  fixes  their  meaning  with  precision  f  or,  if  it  ever  fail  to 
do  so,  and  leave  their  meaning  still  ambiguous,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  interpretations  of  ancient  translators  or  commentators. 
We  must  likewise  rcmcmlier,  that  the  Masorites,  in  affixing 
points  to  the  text,  did  not  do  so  according  to  their  own  notions  how 
it  ought  to  be  read  :  they  followed  the  received  reading  of  their 
day,  and  thus  fixed  unalterably  that  mode  of  reading  which  was 
authorized  among  them  ;  and,  therefore,  though  we  reject  these 
points  as  their  invention,  and  consider  that  they  never  were  used 
by  any  inspired  writer,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  for  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  we  must  go  to  a  supposed  infallible 
church ;  for  we  acknowledge  the  divine  original  of  what  the 
points  express,  namely,  the  sentiments  conveyed  by  the  letters 
and  words  of  the  sacred  text." ' 

»  Arcanum  Punctationis  reveladim,  lib.  i.  c.  18. 
^  Oranimatica  Ilebraica,  vol.  i.  cap.  1.  §  iv. 

3  Thus  lli(^  Euslish  verb  tu  skin  lias  two  opposite  uieanings ;  but  the  con- 
text will  always  dolcniiino  which  it  bears  in  any  iiassa^jc  where  it  occurs. 
*  llaixiiltou's  Uiirod.  to  the  ^Stucly  oflheJIebrew  SicriiituieB,  pji.  li,  45. 


4.  In  further  proof  of  the  supposed  antiquity  of  vowel  points, 
some  passages  have  been  adduced  from  the  Talmud,  in  which  ac- 
cents  and  verses  are  mentioned.  The  fact  is  admitted,  but  it  is 
no  proof  of  the  existence  of  points ;  neither  is  mention  of  certain 
words  in  the  Masoretic  notes,  as  being  irregularly  punctuated, 
any  evidence  of  their  existence  or  antiquity  :  for  the  Masora  was 
not  finished  by  one  author,  nor  in  one  century,  but  that  system 
of  annotation  was  commenced  and  prosecuted  by  various  He- 
brew critics  through  several  ages.  Hence  it  happened  that  the 
latter  Masorites,  having  detected  mistakes  in  their  predecessors 
(who  had  adopted  the  mode  of  pronouncing  and  reading  used  in 
their  day),  were  unwilling  to  alter  such  mistakes,  but  contented 
themselves  with  noting  particular  words  as  having  been  irregu- 
larly and  improperly  pointed.  These  notes,  therefore,  furnish  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  points  before  the  time  of  the  first 
compilers  of  the  Masora.' 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  arguments  usually  urged  for  and 
against  the  vowel  points,  and  from  an  impartial  consideration 
01  them,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  for  himself. 
The  weight  of  evidence,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  to  de- 
termine against  them :  nevertheless,  "  the  points  seem  to  have 
their  uses,  and  these  not  inconsiderable ;  and  to  have  this  use 
among  otliers,' — that,  as  many  of  the  Hebrew  letters  have 
been  corrupted  since  the  invention  of  the  points,  and  as  the 
points  subjoined  originally  to  the  true  letters  have  been  in 
many  of  these  places  regularly  preserved,  these  points  will 
frequently  concur  in  proving  the  truth  of  such  corruptions, 
and  will  point  out  the  method  of  correcting  them."s 

V.  Hebrew  liccENXs. 

Besides  the  vowel  points,  the  antiquity  of  which  has  been 
considered  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  meet  in  pointed  He- 
brew Bibles  with  other  marks  or  signs  termed  Accents  ;  the 
system  of  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  present 
state  of  the  vowel  points,  inasmuch  as  these  points  are  often 
changed  in  consequence  of  the  accents.  The  latter  therefore 
must  have  originated  contemporaneously  with  the  written 
vowels,  at  least  with  the  completion  of  the  vowel  system. 
Respecting  the  design  of  the  accents  there  has  been  great 
dispute  among  Hebrew  grammarians.  Professor  Stuart,  who 
has  discussed  this  subject  most  copiously  in  his  valuable 
Hebrew  Grammar,  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  designed, 
not  to  mark  the  tone-syllable  of  a  word  or  the  interpunction, 
but  to  regulate  the  cuiitillatiun  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Jews,  from  time  immemorial  in  the  public 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  have  cantillated  them,  that  is,  read 
in  a  kind  of  half  singing  or  recitative  way.  In  this  manner 
most  probably  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  reading  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  when  he  was  overheard  and  interrogated  by 
Philip.  (Acts  viii.  30.)  In  this  manner  also  Mussulmen 
read  the  Koran ;  and  the  people  of  the  East  generally  deliver 
public  discourses  in  this  way.  The  mode  of  cantillating 
Hebrew  in  different  countries  is  at  present  various,  but 
guided  in  all  by  the  accents ;  that  is,  the  accents  are  used  as 
musical  notes,  though  various  powers  are  assigned  to  them.' 
The  mode  of  reading  with  Hebrew  accents  will  be  found 
treated  at  less  or  greater  length  in  most  of  the  Hebrew  gram- 
mars with  points. 

A  bibliographical  account  of  the  principal  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  will  bo  found  in  the  Bibliographical  Appen- 
dix to  this  volume,  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  I.,  and  of  the 
principal  Hebrew  grammars  and  lexicons,  both  with  and 
without  points,  in  Part  II.  Chap.  \V.  Sect.  I.  and  II. 


SECTION  IL 

ON   THE    GREEK    LANGUAGE. 

I.  Similarity  of  the  Greek  language  of  the  JVew  Testament 
■with  that  uf  the  Alexandrian  or  Septnagint  Greek  vtr- 
sion. — II.    The  Jfew    Testament  -why  -written  in  Grecjc. — 

'  Walton,  Prol.  iii.  §§  38— GG.  (pp.  125—170.)  Carpzov.  Crit.  Sacr.  Vet. 
Test,  paiti.  c.  v.  sect.  vii.  pp.  212 — 274.  PfeilFcr,  Critica  Sacra,  cap.  iv.sect. 
ii.  (Op.  i)p.  701—711.)  Gerard's  Institutes,  pp.  32—38.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet. 
Fcedus,  pp.  129—131.  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  128—141.  Prideaux's  Con- 
nection, vol.  i.  part  i.  book  5.  pp!  317—361.  8th  edition,  nishop  Marsh  (Lec- 
tures, partii.  pp.  13(J— 140.)  has  enumerated  the  principal  treatises  for  and 
af^ainst  the  vowel  points. 

6  Dr.  Kennicott,  Dissertation  i.  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  p.  345. 

1  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  22,  23.  08.  (First  edition.)  In  pp.  64—. 
CO.,  and  Appendix  (E,)pp.  311—3.56.  Mr.  Stuart  has  treated  at  large  on  the 
number,  names,  mode  oTwriting,  jirosoaud  poetic  consecution,  original  de- 
L;ij;n,  imd  importance  oflhe Hebrew  accents. 
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III.  E.raminatioH  of  its  style. — IV.  Its  Dialects — Hebra- 
isms— Itabbinisms — Arumxisms — Latinisms — I'eraisma  and 
Cilicisms. 

1.    SlMILARlTV  OF    THE  GrEIEK  LaNOUAGE  OF    TIIE  NeW  TES- 
TAMENT WITH  THAT  OF   THE  ALEXANDRIAN  OR  SeI'TUAGINT 

(jukkk  Vek.sidn. 

If  a  kiio\vl(;(l<r(!  of  Hobrcw  be  necessary  and  desirable,  in 
order  to  understand  tiie  Old  Testament  aritrlit,  an  ac(|uaiiit- 
anee  with  the  (Jreek  lanf^nage  is  of  equal  importanee  for 
nndcrstandinir  the  N(!W  'I'eslanient  correctly.  It  is  in  this 
laniruai^o  tliai  the  Sej)tua<i;'inl  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  execulcd ;  and  as  the  insjiired  writers  of  the  Nc!W  Tes- 
tament tliou^rlit  and  S|X)ke  in  the  ('haldee  or  Syriac;  tonirnes, 
whose  turns  of  expression  closely  corresponded  with  lliose 
of  the  ancient  llelirew,  thi;  langnajre  oi  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  when  tln^y  wrote  in  Greek,  necessarily  rescni- 
liled  that  of  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint.  And  as  every 
.lew,  who  read  Greek  at  all,  would  read  the  Greek  IJible, 
the  styl(!  of  the  Septuagint  again  operated  in  forming  the 
style  of  the  Greek  Testament.'  Tlii!  Septuagint  version, 
therefore,  being  a  new  source  of  interprttation  equally  im- 
portant to  tiie  Old  and  New  Testament,  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language  becomes  indispensably  necessary  to  tlie 
biblical  student, 

11.  A  variety  of  solutions  has  been  given  to  the  question, 
WHv  tuh:  Niiw  Testament  W'as  written  in  Greek. 

The  true  reason  is  simply  this, — that  it  was  tln^  language 
best  undjL^rstood,  both  by  writers  and  read(^rs,  being  spoken 
and  written,  read  and  understood,  throughout  the  Itoman 
empire,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  i)rovinccs.  In  fact, 
(ireek  was  at  tliat  time  as  well  known  in  the  higher  and 
middle  circles  as  the  French  is  in  our  day;  almost  all  llo- 
mans,  who  had  received  any  tincture  of  education,  speaking 
it  in  addition  to  their  mother  tongue.  To  the  universality 
of  the  Greek  language,  Cicero,^  Seneca,'*  and  Juvenal'  bear 
ample  testimony:  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Jews  having 
had  both  political,  civil,  and  commercial  relations  with  the 
Greeks,  and  being  dispersed  through  various  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  well  as  their  having  cultivated  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Greeks,  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  New 
Testament,  all  sufTicicntly  account  for  their  being  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  fact, 
that  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  had 
been  in  use  among  the  Jews  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  years  before  the  Christian  aira ;  which  most  assuredly 
would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  language  had  not  been 
familiar  to  them.  And  if  the  eminent  Jewish  writers,  Philo 
and  Josephus,  had  motives  for  preferring  to  write  in  Greek, 
there  is  no  reason — at  least  there  is  no  general  presumption — 
why  the  first  publishers  of  the  Gosj)el  might  not  use  the 
Greek  language.*  But  w'e  need  not  rest  on  probabilities.  For, 

1.  It  is  manifest  from  various  passages  in  the  first  book 
of  Maccabees,  that  the  Jews  of  all  classes  must  at  that  time 
(b.  c.  175 — 110)  have  understood  the  lanmiaTO  of  their  con- 
querors and  oppressors,  the  Macedonian  Greeks  under  Anti- 
ochus,  falsely  named  the  Great,  and  his  successors. 

2.  Further,  when  the  Macedonians  obtained  the  dominion  of 
western  Asia,  they  filled  that  country  with  Greek  cities. 
The  Greeks  also  possessed  themselves  of  many  cities  in 
Palestine,  to  which  the  Herods  added  many  others,  which 

«  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii.  pp.  30,  31.  The  question  relative  to 
the  suppo.-seil  Hebrew  originals  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  of  ttie  Epis- 
Ue  to  tiie  Hebrews,  Is  purposely  omittcU  in  tills  place,  as  it  is  considered  in 
the  subscfiucnt  part  of  thi.s  work. 

»  Oral,  pro  Arcliia  Poeta,  c.  10.  Gr»ca  Icguntur  in  omnilnis  fere  gnnti- 
bus ;  Latina  suis  tuiibus,  exigitis  sane,  contincntur.  Julius  CKs;ir  attests  llie 
prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  in  Gaul.  De  Hell.  Gal.  lib.  i.  c.  29.  lib.  vi. 
C.  14.  (vol.  I.  np.  23.  101.  edit.  Bipont.) 

»  In  consolat.  ad  Ilelviam,  c.  6.  Quid  sibi  volant  in  mediis  barbarorum 
regionibus  Grcccre  urbcs  '/  Quid  inter  Indos  Persasque  Macudjnicus  ser- 
moi  Scythia  el  totus  ille  feiaruni  iudomitarumque  gentium  Iractus  civita- 
tea  Achaiaj,  Ponticis  iniposilas  litoribus,  ostcntat. 

«  Nunc  totds  Graias  nostrasque  habet  orbis  Athenas.  Sat.  xv.  r.  110. 
Even  the  female  sex,  it  appears  from  the  same  satirist,  made  use  of  Greek 
as  the  language  of  familiarity  and  passion.  Sec  Sat.  vi.  ■».  185 — 191.  To  the 
authorities  above  cited  may  be  added  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  (De  Orat. 
c.  29.),  of  Ovid  (De  Arte  Amor.  lib.  ii.  v.  121.),  and  of  Martial.  (Euigr.  1.  c. 
xix.    Epig.  53.) 

'  Josep(iiis,  de  Bell.  Jud.  Proem.  §  2.  says,  that  he  composed  his  history 
of  the  Jewish  war  in  the  language  of  his  country,  and  afterwards  wrote  it 
in  Greek  for  tlie  information  of  the  Greeks  ai\J  Romans.  The  reader  will 
find  a  great  number  of  adtlitional  testimonies  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek 
language  in  the  East,  in  Antonii  Josephi  Binterim  Epistola  (^atholica  Inler- 
linealis  de  Lingua  Originali  Novi  Testamenti  non  Latin;!,  &c.  pp.  171 — 
W3.  Dusscldorpii,  ISviO.  It  is  necessary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  the 
design  of  this  volume  is  to  support  the  dogma  of  the  Romisli  church,  that 
the  reading  of  ilie  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  ouglu  not  lo  be 
promiscuously  allowed. 
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ijy  *-•  reeks.  Herod  the  Great,  in  particu- 
lar, made  contiimal  euorts  to  give  a  foreign  physiognomy  to 
JudH-a;  which  country,  during  the  personal  ministry  of  Jesus 
('hrist,  was  thus  invaded  on  every  side  by  a  Greek  population. 
The  following  particulars  will  confirm  and  illustrate  this  fact: 
Aristobulus  and  Ale.vander  built  or  restored  many  cities, 
vvliich  were  almost  entirely  occupied  by  Greeks,  or  by  Sy- 
rians who  spoke  their  language.  Some  of  the  cities,  indeed, 
which  were  rc^bnilt  by  the  Asmona^an  kings,  or  by  the  com- 
mand of  I'ompey,  were  on  the  frontiers  of  Palestine,  but  a 
great  number  of  them  were  in  the  interior  of  that  country; 
and  concerning  these  cities  we  have  historical  data  which 
demonstrate  that  timy  were  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
Greek.  Thus,  at  Uora,  a  city  of  Galilee,  the  inhabitants 
refused  to  the  Jews  the  right  of  citizenship  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  by  Claudius."  Jo.sephus  e.xjjrcssly  says 
that  Gadara  and  Hippos  are  Greek  cidt.i,  hj.mJtt  mi  n'.MmJ 
In  the  very  centre  ot  Palestine  stood  Bethshan,  which  place 
its  Greek  inhabitants  called  Sn/tlujpolis.>i  Josephus'-'  testifies 
that  Gaza,  in  the  southern  part  of  Judaea,  was  Greek;  and 
Jo|)^)a,  the  importance  of  whose  harbour  induced  the  kings 
of  hgypt  and  Syria  successively  to  take  it  from  the  Jews^'O 
most  certaiidy  could  not  remain  a  stranger  to  the  same  influ- 
ence. Under  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  Palestine  be- 
came still  more  decidedly  Greek.  That  prince  and  his  sons 
erected  several  cities  in  honour  of  the  Caesars.  The  most 
remarkable  of  all  these,  (3a;sarea  (which  was  the  second  city 
in  his  kingdom),  was  chiefly  peopled  by  Greeks;"  who  after 
Herod's  death,  under  the  protection  of  Nero,  expelled  the 
Jews  who  tiwelt  there  with  them.'^  The  Jews  revenged  the 
atfront,  which  they  had  received  at  Ca;sarca,  on  Gadara, 
Hippos,  Scylhopolis,  Askalon,  and,  Gaza, — a  further  proof 
that  the  Greeks  inhabited  those  cities  jointly  with  the  Jews.'^ 
After  the  death  of  Pompcv,  the  Greeks,  being  liberated  from 
all  the  restraints  which  nad  been  imposed  on  them,  made 
great  progress  in  Palestine  under  the  protection  of  Herod ; 
who  by  no  means  concealed  his  partiality  for  them,"  and 
lavished  immense  sums  of  money  for  the  express  purpose  of 
naturalizing  their  language  and  manners  among  the  Jews. 
With  this  view  he  built  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Caesa- 
rea;'5  at  Jericho  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  stadium  ;''j  he  erected 
similar  edifices  at  the  very  gates  of  the  holy  city,  Jerusalem, 
and  he  even  proceeded  to  build  a  theatre  within  its  walls.'' 

3.  The  Roman  government  was  rather  favourable  than 
adverse  to  the  extension  of  the  Greek  language  in  Palestine, 
in  consequence  of  Greek  being  the  official  language  of  the 
procurators  of  that  country,  when  administering  justice,  and 
speaking  to  the  people. 

Under  the  earlier  emperors,  the  Romans  were  accustomed 
frequently  to  make  use  of  Greek,  even  at  Rome,  when  the 
affairs  of  the  provinces  were  under  consideration.''  If  Greek 
were  thus  used  at  Rome,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it 
would  be  still  more  frenuently  spoken  in  Greece  and  in  Asia. 
In  Palestine,  in  particular,  we  do  not  perceive  any  vestige 
of  the  oflicial  use  of  the  Latin  language  by  the  procurators. 
We  do  not  find  a  single  instance,  either  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  or  in  Josephus,  in  which  the  Roman  gover- 
nors made  use  of  interpreters ;  and  while  use  and  the  affairs 
of  life  accustomed  the  common  people  to  that  language,  the 
higher  classes  of  society  would  on  many  accounts  be  obliged 
to  make  use  of  it. 

4.  So  far  were  the  religious  authorities  of  the  Jews  from 
opposing  the  introduction  of  Greek,  that  they  appear  rather 
to  \\?iYe  favoured  the  use  of  that  language. 

They  employed  it,  habitually,  in  profane  works,  and  ad- 
mitted it  into  official  acts.  An  article  of  the  Mischna  prohi- 
bits the  Jews  from  writing  books  in  any  other  language, 
except  the  Greek.''-*    Such  a  prohibition  would  not  have  been 

«  .Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xix.  c.  6.  I  5. 

'  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvi.  c.  11.  §4. 

8  vxu  jui»  iioA-i;,  Judges  i.  27.  (Septuagint  version.)  Polybius,  lib.  v.  c. 
70.  §  4. 

»  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvli.  c.  11.  §  4. 

>o  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xix.  cc.  59.  93.  1  Mace.  x.  75.  xii.  33,  31.  xill.  11.  xiv.  34. 
2  IMacc.  xili.  3.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  9.  §  2.  and  lib.  xiv.  c.  10.  %  22. 

11  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Juil.  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  compared  with  lib.  11.  c.  13.  §  7. 
'»»  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  11.  c.  U.  §  4.  "  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  c.  18. 

n  Joseplius,  Ant.  Jud.  hb.  xix.  c.  7.  §  5. 

"  Mem.  lib.  xv.  c.  9.  compared  with  lib.  xvi.  c.  5. 

■8  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  33.  §5  6.  8.    Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xvli.  c.  6. 

"  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  9.  s.  3.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  8.  Bixrfiv  ev  'itpora 
A.v.aoi;  cuxo  Jj^^riw.  Compare  Eichhorn  de  Judajorura  Kc  Scenica  in  Com. 
ment.    Soc.  Reg.  Sclent.    Gotiing.  vol.  ii.    Class.  Antiq.  pp.  10 — 13. 

10  This  will  account  for  the  Jewish  king,  Herod  Agrlppa,  and  his  brother 
being  permitted  by  the  emperor  Claudius  to  be  present  in  the  senate,  and 
to  atldressthat  assembly  in  Greek.     Dion.  Hist.  lib.  Lx.  c.  S 

IS  Miscluia,  Tract.  Megill.  c.  1.  5  8. 
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given  if  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  write  in  a  forei^i 
rano-uage.  The  act  or  instrument  of  divorce  might,  indiffer- 
entFy,  lie  written  and  signed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew :  in  either 
language,  and  with  either  subscription,  it  was  valid.'  During 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  first  time,  some  opposition 
was  made  to  the  use  of  the  Greek  language,  when  brides 
were  forbidden  to  wear  a  nuptial  crown,  at  the  same  time 
that  fathers  were  commanded  to  prevent  their  children  thence- 
forward from  learning  Greek.^  This  circumstance  will  en- 
able us  readily  to  understand  why  Josephus,  when  sent  by 
Titus  to  address  his  besieged  countrymen,  spoke  to  them 
tfipiLi^uiv,  that  is,  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  n  vargim  yKoim, 
in  his  native  tongue.-^  it  was  not  that  he  might  be  better 
heard,  but  that  he  might  make  himself  known  to  them  as 
their  fellow-countryman  and  brother. 

5.  The  Greek  language  was  spread  through  various  clnses 
of  the  Jewish  nation  by  usage  and  the  intercourse  of  life. 
The  people,  with  but  few  exceptions,  generally  understood 
it,  although  they  continued  to  be  always  more  attached  to 
their  native  tongue.  There  were  at  Jerusalem  religious 
communities  wholly  composed  of  Jews  who  spoke  Greek ; 
and  of  these  Jews,  as  well  as  of  Greek  proselytes,  the  Chris- 
tian church  at  Jerusalem  appears  in  the  first  instance  to  have 
been  formed.  An  examination  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
will  prove  these  assertions.  Thus,  in  Acts  xxi.  40.  and  xxii. 
2.  when  Paul,  after  a  tumult,  addressed  the  populace  in 
Hebrew,  they  kept  the  more  silence.  They,  therefore  evi- 
dently expected  that  he  would  have  spoken  to  them  in  an- 
other language  which  they  would  have  comprehended,'' 
though  they  heard  him  much  better  in  Hebrew,  which  they 
preferred.  In  Acts  vi.  9.  and  ix.  29.  we  read  that  there  were 
at  Jerusalem  whole  synagogues  of  Hellenist  Jews,  under 
the  name  of  Cyrenians,  Alexandrians,  &c.  And  in  Acts  vi. 
1.  we  find  that  these  very  Hellenists  formed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  church  in  that  city.*  From  the  account  given 
in  John  xii.  20.  of  certain  Greeks  (whether  they  were  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  or  Greek  proselytes  it  is  not  material  to  deter- 
mine), who  through  the  apostle  Philip  requested  an  interview 
with  Jesus,  it  may  ftiirly  be  inferred  that  both  Philip  and 
Andrew  understood  Greek.^ 

6.  Further,  there  are  extant  Greek  monuments,  containing 
epitaphs  and  inscriptions,  which  were  erected  in  Palestine 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,''  as  well  as  ancient  coins 
which  were  struck  in  the  cities  of  Palestine,  and  also  in  the 
various  cities  of  Asia  Minor.*  What  purpose  could  it 
answer,  to  erect  the  one  or  to  execute  the  other,  in  the  Greek 
language,  if  that  language  had  not  been  fomiliar — indeed 
vernacular  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  ]  There  is,  then,  every  reasonable  evidence, 
amounting  to  demonstration,  that  Greek  did  prevail  uni- 
versally throughout  the  Roman  empire ;  and  that  the  com- 
mon people  of  Judffia  were  acquainted  with  it,  and  under- 
stood it. 

Convincing  as  we  apprehend  the  preceding  facts  and  evi- 
dence will  be  found  to  the  unprejudiced  inquirer,  two  or  three 
objections  have  been  raised  against  them,  which  it  may  not 
be  irrelevant  here  briefly  to  notice. 

1.  It  is  objected  that,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when 
Titus  granted  a  truce  to  the  factious  Jews  just  before  he 
commenced  his  last  assault,  he  advanced  towards  them  ac- 
companied by  an  interpreter  •.'^  but  the  Jewish  historian, 
Josephus,  evidently  means  that  the  Roman  general,  confident 
of  victory,  from  a  sense  of  dignity,  spoke  first,  and  in  his 
own  maternal  language,  which  we  know  was  Latin.  The 
interpreter,  therefore,  did  not  attend  him  in  tjrder  to  trans- 
late Greek  words  into  Hebrew,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 

«  If  the  book  of  divorce  be  written  in  Hebrew,  and  tlie  names  of  llie 
witnesses  in  Greeif,  or  vice  versa ;  or  tlie  name  of  one  witness  be  in  He- 
brew and  tlie  otlier  in  Greeic; — if  a  scribo  and  witness  wrote  it,  it  is  law- 
ful.—Misclina,  Tract.  Gitin.  c.  9.  §  8. 

2  Ibid.  Tract.  Sotah.  c.  9.  §  14. 

3  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  V.  c.  9.  §  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  2.  §  1. 

*  In  lilce  manner,  it  is  well  known,  there  are  many  liundred  thousand 
natives  of  Ireland  who  can  understand  what  is  said  to  ihcin  in  English, 
which  language  they  will  tolerate ;  but  they  love  their  nalive  Irish  dialect, 
and  will  listen  witli  profound  attention  to  any  one  who  kindly  addresses 
thorn  in  it. 

»  Essai  d'une  Introduction  Critique  au  Nouvean  Testament,  par  J.  E. 
Cehferier,  fils,  pp.  2J2— 248.  Geneve,  1823.  8vo.  Ur.  Waifs  Translation 
of  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  32—53. 

^/  A.  Arigler  Hernieneutica  Biblica,  pp.  74—79.  Alber,  Instit.  Hcrmeneut 
Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  242,  243. 

t  Antonii  Jos.  Binterim,  Propemticum  ad  Molkenbuhrii  Problema  Criti- 
cum,— Sacra  Scriptura  Novi  Testamenti  in  quo  idioniate  originahter  al) 
ajiostnlis  edita  fuif!  pp.  27—40.    (Moguntiee,  1822,  8vo.) 

8  Ibid.  pp.  40—44. 

9  Joscpluis,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  6. 


dering  into  Hebrew  or  Greek  the  discourse  which  Titus  pro- 
nounced in  Latin. 

2.  It  has  also  been  urged  as  a  strong  objection  to  the  Greek 
original  of  the  Gospels,  that  Jesus  Christ  spoke  in  Hebrew; 
because  Hebrew  words  occur  in  Mark  v.  41.  {Tulithacumi) ; 
vii.  34.  {Ephpliatha) ;  Matt,  xxvii.  40.  {Eli,  Eli  !  Lama 
sabachthani),  and  Mark  xv.  34.  But  to  this  affirmation  we 
may  reply,  that  on  tliis  occasion  the  evangelists  have  noticed 
and  transcribed  these  expressions  in  the  original,  because 
Jesus  did  not  ordinarily  and  habitually  speak  Hebrew.  But 
admitting  it  to  be  more  probable,  that  the  Redeemer  did 
ordinarily  speak  Hebrew  to  the  Jews,  who  were  most  par- 
tial to  their  native  tongue,  which  they  heard  him  speak  with 
delight,  we  may  ask — in  what  language  but  Greek  did  he 
address  the  multitudes,  -when  they  were  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  persons  of  different  countries  and  nations — pro- 
selytes to  the  Jewisli  religion,  as  well  as  heathen  Gentiles  1 
For  instance,  the  Gadarenes  (Matt.  viii.  28 — 34.  Mark  v.  1. 
Luke  viii.  26.) ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  (Mark  vii.  24.) ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Decapolis  ; 
the  Syrophcenician  woman,  who  is  expressly  termed  a  Greek, 
])  yuvn  'Emjiwc,  in  Mark  vii.  26. ;  and  the  Gi-eeks,' Ekxyivh,  who 
were  desirous  of  seeing  Jesus  at  the  passover.  (John  xii. 
20.)'o 

3.  Lastly,  it  has  been  objected,  that,  as  the  Christian 
churches  were  in  many  countries  composed  chiefly  of  the 
common  people,  they  did  not  and  could  not  understand 
Greek.  But,  not  to  insist  on  the  evidence  already  adduced 
for  the  universalitj'  of  the  Greek  language,  we  may  reply, 
that  "  in  every  church  there  were  numbers  of  persons  en- 
dowed with  the  gifts  of  tongues,  and  of  the  interpretation 
of  tongties  ;  who  could  readily  turn  the  apostles'  Greek 
epistles  into  the  language  of  the  church  to  which  they  were 
sent.  In  particular,  the  president,  or  the  spiritual  man,  Avho 
read  the  apostle's  Greek  letter  to  the  Hebrews  in  their  public 
assemblies,  could,  without  any  hesitation,  read  it  in  the  He- 
brew language,  for  the  edification  of  those  who  did  not  under- 
stand Greek.  And  with  respect  to  the  Jews  in  the  provinces, 
Greek  being  the  native  language  of  most  of  them,  this 
epistle  was  much  better  calculated  for  their  use,  written  in 
the  Greek  language,  than  if  it  had  been  written  in  the  He- 
brew, which  few  of  them  understood."  Further,  "  it  v/as 
proper  that  all  the  apostolical  epistles  should  be  written  in 
the  Greek  language  ;  because  the  diflerent  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  being  delivered  and  explained  in  them,  the  explana- 
tion of  these  doctrines  could  with  more  advantage  be  com- 
pared so  as  to  be  better  understood,  being  expressed  in  one 
language,  than  if,  in  the  different  ejMstles,  they  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  of  the  churches  and  persons  to  whom 
they  were  sent,  l^fow,  what  should  tliat  one  language  be, 
in  which  it  was  proper  to  write  the  Christian  Revelation, 
but  the  Greek,  which  was  then  generally  understood,  and  in 
which  there  were  many  books  extant,  that  treated  of  all  kinds 
of  literature,  and  on  that  account  Were  likely  to  be  preserved, 
and  by  the  reading  of  which  Christians,  in  after  ages,  would 
be  enabled  to  understand  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament? 
This  advantage  none  of  the  provincial  dialects  used  in  the 
apostle's  days  could  pretend  to.  -Biing  limit(;d  to  parlicidar 
countries,  they  Avere  soon  to  be  disused;  and  few  (if  any) 
books  being  written  in  them  which  merited  to  be  preserved, 
the  meaning  of  such  of  the  apostles'  letters  as  were  com- 
posed in  the  provincial  languages  could  not  easily  have  been 
ascertained."" 

III.  Examination  of  the  Style  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

The  style  of  the  New  Testament  has  a  considerable 
affinity  with  that  of  the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  was  executed  at  Alexandria,'^  although  it  ap- 
proadihes  somewhat  nearer  to  the  idiom  of  the  later  Greek 
language.  Hence  some  philologers  have  wished  to  call  the 
diction  of  the  New  Testament  the  Alexandrine  dialect,  and 
have  regarded  the  dialect  of  Alexandria  as  the  source  of  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament.  This  opinion  is  supported, 
neither  by  a  comparison  of  the  New  Testament  with  this 
dialect,  nor  by  history  :  for  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 

10  Ccllerier  Essai,  p.  249.  Hug.  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

"  Ur.  IWacknight  on  the  Epistles,  Pref  to  Hebrews,  sect.  ii.  §  3.  vol.  iv.  p. 
336.  4to  edit. 

■  •*  Michaelis  has  devoted  an  entire  section  to  sliow  that  the  language  of 
the  New  Teslanicnt  has  a  tinctureof  the  Alexandrian  idiom.  Vol.  i.  pp.  14.3.  ■ 
ct  se(|.  Professor  Winer  has  given  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the 
Greek  Language  of  the  New  Testament,  in  his  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New 
Testament,  tianslated  by  Professor  Stuart  and  IMr.  Robinson,  pp.  12— 35. 
Andover  (North  America),  1825.  8va. 
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mcnt  were  not  cilizens  of  AU'xandrivi ;  nor,  simply  because 
they  liiivo  soniolinies  followed  tlie  Alex-.iiulrinc^  version,  c<\n 
it  !)(!  concluded,  that  thcv  have  iniilaled  the  Alexandrine 
Dialect,  wliich  was  not  a  lanfruaire  peculiar  and  ajipropriate 
to  the  citi/.ens  of  that  place  alone,  but  was  a  kind  of  speech 
mixed  and  coriu])te'(l  by  liie  confluence  of  many  nations,  as 
(ircieks,  Macedonians,  Africans,  Uarlhajjinians,  .Syriai.s, 
lOast  Indians,  Sicilians,  and  others.  After  the  Macecfonians 
liad  s\il)jn<jated  the  vvhoh^  of  Greece,  and  extended  their  do- 
minion inU)  Asia  and  Africa,  the  refined  and  ele^r;int  Attic 
betran  to  deelin(? ;  and  all  the  dialects  bein<r  by  dcf^iees  mixed 
ton-ether,  there  arose  a  certain  peculiar  lanfrnagc,  called  the 
('oinnw?i,imA  also  i\m  Hcllrnlc  ,■  but  more  esjK-cially,  since 
the  empire  of  the  Macedonians  was  tlie  chief  cause  cf  its 
introduction  into  the  general  use  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
onwards,  it  was  called  the  (later)  i»/««yw2tc.  This  dialect 
w^as  composed  from  almost  all  the  dialects  cf  (Greece,  to- 
jrether  witii  very  many  foreign  words  borrowed  from  the 
Persians,  Syrians,  Hebrews,  and  oilier  nations,  who  became 
eonnectiMl  with  the  Macedonian  peoi)le  after  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander. Now,  of  this  Maci'donian  dialect,  the  dialect  of 
Alexandria  (which  was  the  laniruajre  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city,  as  well  of  the  beamed  as  of  the  .lews),  was  a 
degenerate  progeny  far  more  corrupt  than  the  common  ]Macc- 
donian  dialect.  This  last-mentioned  common  dialect,  being 
the  current  Greek  spoken  throughout  Western  Asia,  w.is 
made  use  of  by  the  writers  of  the  Greek  Testament.'  In 
consequence  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  phraseology 
being  discernible,  it  has  by  some  ))hilologers  been  termed 
III  I) rule- Greek,  and  (from  the  .lews  having  ac(juired  the 
Greek  language,  rather  by  practice  than  by  grammar,  among 
the  Greeks,  in  whose  countries  they  resided  m  large  comnriu- 
nities,)  JItlleni.s/ic-Grcek.  Tlie  propriety  of  this  apjiellation 
was  severely  contested  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  :-  and  nume- 

«  Ernesti  on  tlic  causes  of  tlie  forced  Interpretations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  tlie  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  i.  pp.  472 — l"ti. 

«  The  "controversy  on  this  topic  bcfian  very  soon  after  the  revival  of 
literature  in  Europe.  lu  the  si.\leentli  century,  Erasmus  ami  Laurentius 
Valla  ventured  to  assert  publicly,  that  the  Greelt  of  the  New  Testament  is 
Hellenistic.  Many  learned  men  of  that  day  were  inclined  to  adopt  this 
opinion.  Uut  Robert  Pili'phens,  in  the  iireface  to  his  celebrated  edition  of 
llie  New  Testament  (l.')70),  toolt  it  into  his  head  strenuously  to  contend  for 
the  Attic  purity  of  its  dialect.  As  his  Testament  was  so  widely  circulated, 
the  preface  served  to  excite  general  attention  lo  the  subject  in  ijuestion, 
and  to  prepare  the  ininds  of  critics  for  the  mighty  contest  wliich  followed. 
Sebastian  I'forscher  led  the  way,  in  his  Diatribe  de  Ling.  Grac.  N.  Test, 
purilate,  pulilished  in  Iti-i*.!,  at  Amsterdam ;  in  which  he  defends,  with  great 
warrnUi,  the  purity  of  the  New  Testament  Greek.  His  antaijonist  was  J. 
Juna,  who  puljlislied  in  1G!0  his  Se?ite}iti(ed(ictis-'>.  riroruiii,  de  Jlelleriislis 
et  IJrtlfiiislica  Dialrrto.  To  this  a  reply  was  made,  by  J.  Orosse  of  Jena, 
styled  Trias  prnpusilionmn  t/teol.  stilum  Nov.  Test,  a-  //arliai'is  crimina- 
tiunibus  viiulicantiiini ;  in  which  the  whole  mass  of  Hellenists  were  con- 
signed over  to  the  most  tlelestable  heresy.  In  the  same  year,  Wulferwrote 
an  answer  to  this  in  his  Innoccntia  IlcUenistarnm  vindicata ;  to  which 
CJrosse  replied,  in  his  OhserTutinnes  pro  triiide  Ohservalt.  apologeticiB. 
Musa'us  defended  Wulfer  (though  not  in  all  his  positions)  in  his  Distjnisi- 
tio  de  slilo  Nov.  Testamenti,  A.  d.  1041 ;  to  which  Grosse  replied  by  a  Ter- 
tiadefensio  Triados,  IWl.  In  16-12,  Musa?us  felt  himself  compelled  to  pub- 
lish his  Vindici(B  Dis'/uisitionis ;  which  however  only  excited  Grosse  to  a 
Qiiarta  defensio  Triados. 

"Aliout  the  .same  time,  the  controversy  was  briskly  carried  on  in  Hol- 
land. I).  Heinsius,  in  his  Aristarchus  Sacer,  and  his  Exercitt.  Sue.  in  Nov. 
Teslame7i.tum,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Hellenism,  and  commented  upon 
Pforscher's  Diatribe.  In  a  plainer  manner  still  did  he  do  this,  in  his  Exer- 
eitatio  de  Lingna  Hetlenislica,  published  in  1(>13.  In  the  very  same  year, 
the  celebrated  Salmasius  appeared  as  his  antagonist,  in  three  separate  pub- 
lications, the  spirit  and  tone  of  which  may  be  readily  discerned  from  their 
titles.  The  first  was  inscribed  Cummentarius  controversiam  de  lingua 
Hellenistica  decidens  ;  the  second,  Funiis  lingua:  IMlenisliea. ;  the  third, 
Ossilegium  lingua  Hellenisticm.  In  1(J48,  Gataker,  in  England,  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Hellenists,  in  his  Dissert,  de  stilo  Nov.  Testa- 
menti. On  the  same  side,  about  Ibis  time,  appeared  Werenfels,  of  Switzer- 
land, in  his  essay  De  stylo  Sciipt.  Nov.  Testamenti ;  and  J.  Olearius,  of 
Germany,  in  his  book  De  stilo  Aov.  Testamenti ;  .also  Bockler,  in  his  tract, 
De  ling.  Nov.  Test,  original!.  In  Holland,  Vorstiiis  published,  in  defence 
of  the  same  side,  his  book  De  Ifehraismis  A'or.  Testamenti,  1653;  and  in 
166.5.  his  Comment,  de  Jfel>raisniis  N  Test.  The  last  was  attacked  by  H. 
Vitringa,  in  his  Specimen  annotatt.  ad  Philnl.  Sac.  Vorstii.  The  best  of 
these  dissertations  were  collected  and  pubhshed  by  Rhenferd  in  his  Si/n- 
tag  ma  Diss.  Philol.  Tlieol.  de  stilo  Nov.  Test.  1703;  and  also  by  Van 
Honert  about  the  same  time,  at  Amsterdam. 

".I.  H.  Michaelis,  in  his  essay  De  texlu  Nov.  Test.  Hal.T,  17()7,  and  II. 
Blackwall,  in  his  S'ncrerf  Classics  illustrated a7id  defended,  endeavoured  lo 
moderate  the  parties,  and  to  show,  that  while  it  might  safelv  be  admitted 
th.it  there  are  Hebraisms  in  the  New  Testament,  it  may  at  the  s;mie  time 
be  maintained,  that  the  Greek  of  the  s.acred  writers  is  entitled  to  the  cha- 
racter of .f  lassie  purity.  But  all  efforts  at  peace  were  defeated  by  Georgi 
of  Wittemberg,  who,  in  1732,  published  his  Vindiciiz  Nov.  Test.  This  was 
answered  by  Knappand  Dressing  of  Leipsic.  In  1733,  Georgi  published  his 
Hierocriticus  Sacer,  in  three  books ;  and  at  tlie  end  of  the  year,  a  second 
part,  in  as  many  more  books;  which  were  also  answered  by  his  Leipsic 
opponents.  From  this  time,  the  cause  of  the  Hellenists  beiran  to  predomi- 
nate throughout  Europe.  And  though  many  essays  on  this  subject  have 
since  appeared,  and  it  has  been  canvassed  in  a  far  more  able  manner  than 
before,  yet  few  of  these  essays  have  been  controversial ;  almost  all  writers 
leaning  to  the  side  of  Hellenism."  Dissertations  on  the  ImporUance  and  best 


reus  publications  were  written  on  both  sides  cf  the  (juestion, 
with  considerable  asperity,  which,  together  with  the  contro- 
versy, are  now  almost  forgotten.  The  dispute,  however  in- 
teresting to  the  jihilological  antiquarian,  is,  after  all,  a  mere 
"  strife  of  words  ;"3  and  as  the  appellations  oi  IhUenlttic  or 
II(.bruic-Greek,  and  of  Mticedatiian-Greek,  are  sufTiciciitly  cor- 
rect for  the  purpose  of  characterising  the  language  of  the 
New  'i'estanient,  one  or  other  of  them  is  now  generally 
adopted.  The  peculiar  genius  and  character  of  the  GrecK 
style  of  the  New  Testament  are  copiously  and  ably  discussed 
by  Henry  Planck,  in  a  dissertation  on  this  subject,  to  which 
the  reader  is  necess;.rily  referred.'' 

Of  this  Heb  aic  style,  the  Gospels  of  St,  I\latthrw  and 
St.  Mark  exhibit  slrun>r  vestiges  :  the  former  presents  harsher 
Hebraisms  than  the  latter:  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
abounds  with  still  more  striking  Hebraisms.  "The  epistles 
of  St.  James  and  .lude  are  somewhat  better,  but  even  these 
are  full  of  Hebraisms,  and  betray  in  ether  respects  a  certain 
Hebrew  tone.  St.  Luke  has,  in  several  passages,  written 
pure  and  classic  Greek,  of  which  the  four  nrst  verses  of  his 
Gospel  may  be  given  as  an  instance  :  in  the  sequel,  where 
ho  describes  the  actions  of  Christ,  he  has  very  liarsh  He^ 
braisms,  yet  the  style  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  St. 
Matthew  or  St.  Mark.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  is 
not  free  from  Hebraisms,  which  he  seems  to  have  never 
studiously  avoided ;  but  his  periods  are  more  classically 
turned,  and  sometimes  possess  beauty  devoid  of  art.  St. 
John  has  numerous,  though  not  uncouth,  Hebraisms  both  in 
his  Gospel  and  epistles  :  but  he  has  written  in  a  smooth  and 
flowing  language,  and  surpasses  all  the  Jewish  writers  in 
the  excellence  of  narrative.  St.  Paul  again  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  them  all  :  his  style  is  indeea  neglected  and  full 
of  Hebraisms,  but  he  has  avoided  the  concise  and  verse-like 
construction  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  has,  upon  the 
whole,  a  considerable  share  of  the  roundness  of  Grecian 
composition.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  as  perfectly  acfjuainted 
with  the  Greek  manner  of  expression  as  with  the  Hebrew ; 
and  he  has  introduced  them  alternately,  as  either  the  one  or 
the  other  suggested  itself  the  first,  or  was  the  best  ap- 
proved."* 

This  diversity  of  style  and  idiom  in  the  sacred  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  affords  an  intrinsic  and  irresistible  evi- 
dence for  the  authenticity  of  the  books  which  pass  under 
their  names.  If  their  style  had  been  uniformly  the  same, 
there  would  be  good  reason  for  suspecting  that  they  had  all 
combined  together  when  they  wrote ;  or,  else,  that  having 
previously  concerted  what  they  should  teach,  one  of  them 
had  committed  to  writing  their  system  of  doctiine.  In  ordi- 
nary cases,  when  there  is  a  difTerencc  of  style  in  a  work  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  production  ci  unc  author,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  wus  written  by  several  persons.  In  like  man- 
ner, and  for  the  very  same  reason,  when  books,  which  pass 
under  the  names  of  sevtral  authors,  are  written  in  different 
styles,  we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that  they  were  not  com 
posed  by  one  person. 

Further,  If  the  New  Testament  had  been  written  with 
classic  purity ;  if  it  had  presented  to  us  the  language  of 
Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  Xenophon,  or  Plutarch,  there  would 
have  been  just  grounds  for  suspicion  of  forgery ;   and  it 

Method  of  studying  the  Original  Languages  of  the  Bible,  by  Jahn  and  others, 
with  Notes  by  Prof.  Stuart,  (Andover,  N.  America,  IKJl),  pp.  77,  78.  The 
reader,  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  the  controversy  on  the  purity  of  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  is  referred  to  the  A'croases  Academic.-B 
super  Herrneneutica  Novi  Testamenti  of  Prof.  Morus  (vol.  i.  pp.  202 — 
2i3.) ;  in  which  he  has  enumerated  the  principal  writers  on  cacli  side  of  the 
question.  A  similar  list  bas  bt-en  given  by  Beck  (Monogrammala  Hernie- 
neutices  Novi  Testamenti,  part  i.  pp.  2K— 32.),  by  Carpzov,  (I.-;agoge  ad  Lee- 
tionem  N.  T.  p.  3-3.  et  seq.)  and  by  Rambach,  (Instit.  Herm.  Sacra3,  pp.  23. 
309.)  Dr.  Campbell  has  treated  the  subject  very  ably  in  the  first  of  his 
Preliminary  Uissertaltont:,  prefixed  to  his  version  of  the  four  Go.spels;  and 
Wetstein  (Libelli  ad  Crisin  alque  Interpretationein  N.  T.  pp.  48—60.)  has 
given  some  interesting  extracts  fromOrigen,  Chrysostom,  and  other  fathers, 
who  were  of  opinion  that  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  pure 
Greek.  Other  writers  might  be  mentioned,  who  have  treated  bibliographi- 
cally  on  this  topic  :  but  the  preceding  foreign  critics  only  are  specified,  as 
their  works  may  be  easily  procured  from  the  Continent 

»  Michaelis  ascribes  the  dispiltrs  above  noticed  either  to  "a  want  of  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  tlie  Greek,  the  prejudices  of  pedantry  and  school  or- 
thodoxy, or  the  injudicious  custom  of^clioosing  the  Greek  Testament  as  the 
_firsl  book  to  be  read  by  learners  of  that  language  ;  by  which  means  they 
are  so  accustomed  to  its  singular  style,  that  in  a  more  advanced  age  they 
are  incapable  of  perceiving  its  deviation  from  the  language  of  the  classics." 
(Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  211.) 

*  Commentaiio  de  vera  Natura  atque  Indole  Orationis  Graecce  No\i  Testa- 
menti (GoUinga;,  ISIO.)  .\slhe  Latin  Treatise  is  not  of  very  common  occur- 
rence, the  reader  is  particularly  referred  to  two  accessible  English  trans- 
lations, one  in  the  second  volume,  (pp.  91—138.)  of  the  Edinburgh  '  Bibhral 
Cabinet,'  and  the  other  in  the  first  volume  (pp.  638—689.)  of  ti«  B'blical 
Repository'  (Andover,  Massachusetts.  183.3.) 

»  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
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inijTlit  willi  prnpri(;ty  Imve  been  objected,  that  it  was  impos- 
sibTe  for  Hebrews,  who  professed  to  be  men  of  no  learning, 
to  have  wrilton  in  so  pure  and  excellent  a  style,  and,  conse- 
quenlljs  that  the  books  which  were  ascribed  to  them  must 
have  been  the  invention  of  some  impostor.  The  diversity 
of  style,  therefore,  which  is  observable  in  them,  so  far  from 
oeing  any  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
men",  is  in  reality  a  strong  argimient  for  the  truth  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  sacred  writers,  and  of  the  authenticity  of  their 
writings.  "  Very  many  of  the  Greek  words  fotmd  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  not  such  as  were  adopted  by  men  of 
education,  and  tlie  higher  and  more  polished  ranks  of  life, 
but  such  as  were  in  use  with  the  common  people.  Now  this 
shows  that  the  writers  became  acquainted  with  the  languarre, 
in  consequence  of  an  actual  intercourse  with  those  who  spoicc 
it,  rather  than  from  any  study  of  books  :  and  that  intercourse 
must  have  been  very  much  confined  to  the  middling  or  even 
lower  classes  ;  since  the  words  and  phrases  most  frequently 
vised  by  them  passed  current  only  among  the  vulgar.  There 
are  undoubtedly  many  plain  intimations'  given  throughout 
these  books,  that  their  writers  were  of  this  lower  class,  and 
that  their  associates  were  frequently  of  the  same  description ; 
but  the  character  of  the  style  is  the  strongest  confirmation 

f possible  that  their  conditions  were  not  higher  than  what  they 
lave  ascribed  to  themselves."^  In  fact,  the  vulgarisms, 
foreign  idioms,  and  other  disadvantages  and  defects,  which 
some  critics  imagine  that  they  have  discovered  in  the  He- 
braic Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  "  are  assigned  by  the 
inspired  writers  as  the  reasons  of  God's  preference  of  it, 
whose  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  nor  his  ways  our  ways. 
Paul  argues,  that  the  success  of  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
in  spite  of  the  absence  of  those  accomplishments  in  lan- 
guage, then  so  highly  valued,  was  an  evidence  of  the  divine 
power  and  energy  with  which  their  ministry  was  accom- 
panied. He  did  not  address  them,  he  tells  us  (1  Cor.  i.  17.), 
with  the  wisdom  of  words, — with  artificial  periods  and  a 
studied  elocution, — lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of 
none  effect ,- — lest  to  human  eloquence  that  success  should  be 
ascribed,  which  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  divinity  of  the 
doctrine  and  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  miracles  wrought 
in  support  of  it.  There  is  hardly  any  sentiment  which 
he  is  at  greater  pains  to  enforce.  He  used  oione  of  the  en- 
ticing w  persucisive  loords  of  mmi's  ivisdom,  W  herefore  1 — 
•  That  their  faith  might  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but 
in  the  power  of  God?  (1  Cor.  ii.  4,  5.)  Should  I  ask  what 
was  the  reason  why  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  chose  for  the  in- 
struments of  that  most  amazin^  revolution  in  the  religious 
systems  of  mankind,  men  perfectly  illiterate  and  taken  out 
of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  ?  Your  answer  to  this 
will  serve  equally  for  an  answer  to  that  other  question, — 
Why  did  the  Holy  Spirit  choose  to  deliver  such  important 
tniths  in  the  barl)arous  idiom  of  a  few  obscure  Galileeans, 
and  not  in  the  politer  and  more  harmonious  strains  of  Grecian 
eloquence"? — I  repeat  it,  the  answer  to  both  questions  is  the 
same — That  it  might  appear,  beyond  contradiction,  that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  was  of  God,  and  not  of  man. "^ 

As  a  large  proportion  of  the  phrases  and  constructions  of 
the  New  Testament  is  pure  Greek,  thai  is  to  say,  of  the  same 
degree  of  purity  as  the  Greek  which  was  spoken  in  Mace- 
donia, and  that  in  which  Polybius  and  Ap])ian  wrote  their 
histories  ;  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  will  derive 
considerable  illustration  from  consulting  the  works  of  classic 
writers,  and  especially  from  diligently  collating  the  §eptua- 
gint  version  of  the  Old  Testament :  the  collections  also  of 
Ra])helius,  Palairet,  Bos?,  Abresch,  Jilrnesti,  and  other  writers 
whose  works  are  noticed  in  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to 
Vol.  XL,  will  afford  the  biblical  student  every  essential 
assistance  in  explaining  the  pure  Greek  expressions  of  tlie 
New  Testament  according  to  the  usage  of  classic  authors. 
It  should  further  be  noticed,  that  there  occur  in  the  New 
Testament  words  that  express  both  doctrines  and  practices 

>  II  is  obvious  lo  cite  such  passafrns,  as  IVIarl?  i.  10.  ii.  14.  Jolin  xxi.  3.  7. 
wliere  Uie  occuintions  of  tlio  aposiles  are  plainly  and  professedly  men- 
lionod.  It  may  be  more  satisfactory  to  refer  to  Acta  iii.  0.  xviii.  3.  xx.  31. 
2  Cor.  viii.  and  Lv.  xi.  (5.  8,  9.  27.'  xii.  14,  &c.  Pliil.  ii.25.  iv.  10,  &c.  1  Thess. 
ii.  (5.  9.  2Tliess.  iii.  8.  10.  Pliilem.  11. 18.  In  these,  the  attainments,  occu- 
pations, and  associates  of  the  preachers  of  the  Oospcl  are  indirectly  men- 
tioned and  alluded  to;  and  alTord  a  species  oi  undesigned  proof,  which 
seems  to  repel  the  imputation  of  fraud,  especially  if  the  circumstauce  of 
style  bo  taken  into  the  account. 

*  Bp.  Maliby's  "Illustrations  of  tho  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  pp. 
10-12.  =      .    11 

3  Dr.  Campbell's  Preliminary  Dissertation,  Diss.  i.  (vol.  i.  3d  edit.)  p.  50. 
Bishop  Warburton  has  treated  this  topic  with  bis  usual  ability  in  his  "  Doc- 
trine of  Grace,"  book  i.  chapters  viii.— x.  (Works,  vol.  viii,  pp.  279—302.) 
See  also  Micliaelis's  lutroduclion,  vol.  i.  pp.  1113— 1;33. 


which  were  utterly  unknown  to  the  Greeks ;  and  also  worda 
bearing  widely  dilfererit  interj)retation  from  those  which  are 
ordinarily  found  in  Greek  writers. 

IV.  In  consequence  of  the  Macedonian  Greek  being  com- 
posed of  almost  all  the  dialects  of  Greece  (as  well  as  of  very 
many  foreign  words),  the  New  Testament  contains  examples 
of  the  various  dialects  occurring  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
especially  of  the  Attic.  To  these,  some  have  added  the  poetic 
dialect,  cliiefl)%  it  should  seem,  because  there  are  a  few  pas- 
sages cited  by  St.  Paul  from  the  ancient  Greek  poets,  in 
Acts  xvii.  28.  1  Cor.  xv.  33.  and  Tit.  i.  IS."*  But  the  sa- 
cred writers  of  the  New  Testament,  being  .Tews,  were  conse- 
quently acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  idioms,  and  also  with 
the  common  as  well  as  with  the  approjiriated  or  acquirea 
senses  of  the  words  of  that  language.  Hence,  when  they 
used  a  Greek  word,  as  correspondent  to  a  Hebrew  one  of 
like  signification,  they  employed  it  as  the  Hebrew  word  was 
used,  either  in  a  common  or  appropriated  sense,  as  occasion 
required.  The  whole  arrangement  of  their  periods  "  is  regu- 
lated according  to  the  Hebrew  verses  (not  those  in  Hebrew 
poetry,  but  such  as  are  found  in  the  historical  books)  ;  which 
are  constructed  in  a  manner  directly  opposite  to  the  round- 
ness of  Grecian  language,  and  for  want  of  variety  have  an 
endless  repetition  of  the  same  particles."^  These  particular 
idioms  are  termed  Hebraisms,  and  their  nature  and  classes 
have  been  treated  at  considerable  length  by  various  writers. 
Georgi,  Pfochenius,  and  others,  have  altogether  denied  the 
existence  of  these  Hebraisms  ;  while  their  antagonists  have, 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  multiplied  them.  Wyssius,  in  his 
Dialectologia  Sacra,  has  divided  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New 
Testament  into  thirteen  classes;  Vorstiuss  into  thirty-one 
classes ;  and  Viser  into  eight  classes  ;<■  and  Masclef  has  given 
an  ample  collection  of  the  Hebraisms  occurring  in  the  sacred 
writings  in  the  first  volume  of  his  excellent  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar.'^ The  New  Testament,  however,  contains  fewer  He- 
brew grammatical  constructions  than  the  Septuagint,  except 
in  the  book  of  Revelation  ;  where  we  often  find  a  nominative, 
when  another  case  should  have  been  substituted,  in  imitation 
of  the  Hebrew,  which  is  without  cases.s  As  the  limits  ne- 
cessarily assigned  to  this  section  do  not  permit  us  to  abridge 
the  valuable  treatises  just  noticed,  we  shall  here  adduce  sorae 
instances  of  the  Hebraisms  found  principally  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  shall  offer  a  few  canons  by  which  to  deter- 
mine them  with  precision. 

1.  Thus,  to  be  called,  to  arise,  and  to  be  found,  are  the  same 
as  to  be,  with  the  Hebrews,  and  this  latter  is  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment frequently  expressed  by  the  former.  Compare  Isa.  Ix.  14. 
18.  Ixi.  3.  Ixii.  12.  Zech.  viii.  3. 

Accordingly,  in  llie  Now  Testament,  these  terms  are  often  employed  one 
for  the  other,  as  in  Matt.  v.  9.  ThcAj sludl  he  called  the  children  of  God: 
and  ver.  19.  JJe  shall  lie  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven!  — 
1  .lohn  iii.  1.  T'ha.t  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God.  7'o  he  caUed  here 
and  in  other  places  is  really  to  he,  and  it  is  so  expressed  according  to  the 
Hebrew  way  of  speaking.  Tliere  is  the  like  sii^nificationof  the  word  «7'i'se, 
as  in  2Sam.  xi.  20.  if  the  king's  wrath  arise. — Esth.  iv.  It.  Enlargement 
and  deliverance  shall  arise  lo  the  Jews.  Prov.  xxiv.  22.  7'heir  calaniily  shall 
arise  suddenly. — In  all  wliicli  places  tlie  viord  arise  signifies  no  other  than 
actual  heing  or  ctisting  ;  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom.  And  hence  it  is 
used  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  New  Testament,  as  in  I.uke  xxiv.  38.  Why 
du  Ihnnghts  arise  in  your  hearts l  i.e.  '^hy  are  they  tliere'? — Matt.  xxiv. 
24.  There  shall  arise  false  Christs,  i.  e.  there  shall  .fclualty  be  at  that  time 
such  ]iersons  according  fo  my  prediction.  So,  to  lie  found  is  among  the- 
Hebrews  of  the  same  import  with  the  above-mentioned  e.vpressions,  and 
accordingly  in  the  Old  Testament  one  is  put  for  the  other,  as  in  1  i^am.  xxv. 
28.  Jj^vil  hath  -not  been  found  in  thee. — 2Chron.  xix.  3.  Good  tliing.'s  are 
found  in  thee. — Isa.  Ii.  3.  Jo;/  and  gladness  shall  he  found  llterein. — Dan. 
V.  12.  An  excellent  sjiiril  irus found  in  Daniel.  In  these  and  otljer  texts  the 
Hebrew  word  rehdcreil  />)((«</  is  equivalent  to  was.  In  imitalion  of  tliis- 
Hebraism  to  hf"-  found  is  used  for  sum  or  existo,  to  be  in  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment, as  in  Luke  xvii.  13.  There  arc  notfotind  that  returned,  to  gire  glory 
tn  God,  save  thiji  strcmger. — Acts  v.  39.  Lest  haply  ye  he  found  to  fight 
a.ifainstGod. — ICor.  iv.2.  That  a  manhe  foundfaitlifnl. — Phil.  ii.8.  lie- 
iug  found  in  fashion  as  a  man. — Heb.  xi.  5.   Enoch  was  not  found :  which 


*  .1.  B.  Carpzov.  Prima)  Linear  Hermcneutica^,  p.  IG.  PfeifTer,  Herna. 
Sacra,  c.  vii.  §0.  (Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  G52.) 

8  I.eusden  de  Dialectis,  p.  20.    Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

«  In  liis  Pliilologia  Sacra:  tliis  work  was  originally  published  in  4to.  but 
the  best  edition  is  tliatof  M.  Fischer,  in  8vo.  Leipsic,  1778.  Vorslius's  tr^- 
lise  was  abridged  by  Leusden  in  his  Philologns  Gra^cns  ;  and  Leusden's 
Abridgment  was  republished  by  Fischer,  with  valuable  notes  and  other 
adilitions,  in  8vo.  Leipsic,  1783. 

■>  III  his  Hermcneutica  Sacra Novi  Testament!,  pars  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.1 — 62. 

8  Sec  paitictilarly  pp.  273—290.  304—307.  and  333—352.  See  also  Schae- 
fer's  Instiliitiones  Scripturisticie,  pars  ii.  pp.  101—205. 

s  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p..l25.  Glas.sius  has  given  several  instances  in  his 
Pliilologia  Sacra,  canilns  xxviii.  and  xxix.  vol.  i.  pp.  07 — 72.  edit.  Dathe. 
Professor  Winer  divides  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament  into  two 
classes,  jierfect  and  imperfect.  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Test.  pp.  32— 
35.,  where  he  has  given  many  important  examples.  Winer's  arrangement 
of  Hebraisms  is  approved  by  Dr.  Alt  in  his  Grammatica  Grujca  Novi  Tea 
tamenti,  V-  xiii-  (Hal.  Sax.  1829.  8vo.) 
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i.-i  fho  same  with  Enoch  was  not,  as  is  cv'ulcnt  from  comparing  this  pbce 
with  <."i!n.  V.  21.  to  which  it  refi-rs.  The  (;.vprc8si')U  of  St.  I'cter,  1  K]\.  ii. 
iii.  N'illter  teas  giiitK  found  in  his  muut/i,  is  taki'n  from  Isa.  Hii.  9.  Nfillifr 
irits  Ihcreani/  tleceil  (or  guile)  m  his  mouth.  Whence  it  appears,  that  in 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  texts  above  cite(],  to  be/ountl  is  e(iiiivalcnt  to  rcas. 

2.  Verbs  expressive  of  a  person's  doing  an  action,  arc  often 
used  to  signify  his  supposing  tlie  thing,  or  discovering  and  ac- 
knowledging the  fact,  or  his  declaring  and  foretelling  the  event, 
especially  in  the  prophetic  writings. 

Thus,  Ifi:  Uint  fuiihlh  his  lifi:  shiilt  lose  it  (Matf.  x.  39.)  means,  Tie  that 

1  .T  pec  Is  to  stivi:  his  lift:  liij  apuslary,  shiiilloae  it. — Ho,  /jet  him  liecume  af'uiil 
(1  <Jor.  iii.  IR)  is  eiiuivaliMit  lo.  Let  him  hecume  sensilile  of  his  folly. — MnAe 
the  heart  of  this  pioplefat  (Isa.  vi.  9,  10.),  i.  e.  Proiihesy  that  tliiy  shiill  he 
so. —  What  God  halh  rleun.ved  (\el!i  x.  10.),  i.  e.  What  Oodhalh  declared 
clean. — Jiiit  of  that  day  and  hour  no  viank7ioweth  (that  is,  niiiketli  Itnown), 
not  even  the  un<;els  who  are  in  heaven,  neilhir  the  Sun,  hut  the  I-'ather 
(Matt,  .x.viv.  36.),  that  i.s,  neitlier  man,  nor  an  angel,  nor  the  Son,  has  permis- 
sion ti)  make  known  this  secret. 

3.  Negative  verbs  are  often  put  for  a  strong  positive  affirma- 
tion.   - 

Thus,  No  ^ood  thing-  trill  he  withhold  (P.sal.  Ixx.xiv.  11.)  means,  Ife  will 
pive  them  nil  good  things. — Being  not  weak  in  the  faith  (Rom.  iv.19.),  i.  c. 
Jieing  slruns^  in  the  faith. — /will  not  leave  you  comfortless  (John  xiv.  18.) 
means,  /  will  both  jjrolect  and  give  you,  the  must  solid  comfort. 

4.  The  privileges  of  the  first-l)orn  among  the  Jews  being  vcr)' 
grout,  that  which  is  chief  or  most  eminent  in  any  kind  is  called 
the  lirst-born.  Gen.  xlix.  3. 

So,  in  .loh  xviii.  1.3.,  the  first-horn  of  death  is  the  most  fatal  and  cruel 
death. —In  Isa.  xiv.  3U.  tlie./t/"s<-i''«rn  of  the  poor  denotes  tliose  wlioare  most 
j)oor  and  miserable.  (See  also  I'sal.  Ixxxix.  27.  Jcr.  xxxi.  9.  Horn.  viii.  29. 
<;ol.  i.  15.  18.  Heb.  xii.  23.) 

5.  The  word  son  has  various  peculiar  significations.  This 
word  was  a  favourite  one  among  the  Hebrews,  who  employed  it 
to  desigtiate  a  great  variety  of  relations.  The  son  of  any  thing, 
according  to  the  oriental  idiom,  may  be  either  what  is  closely 
connected  with  it,  dependent  on  it,  like  it,  the  consequence  of  it, 
worthy  of  it,  &c. 

Thus,  the  soTis  or  children  of  Belial,  so  often  spoken  of  in  tlic  Old  Tes- 
tament, arc  wicked  men,  such  as  are  jrood  for  nothing,  or  such  as  will  not 
be  governed. — Children  of  liglit  are  such  as  are  divinely  euliiilitrned. 
(Luke  xvi.  8.  John  xii.  36.  'Ephcs.  v.  8.  ITliess.  v.  .'>.)— C'A/W/yh  if  disobe- 
dience are  disobedient  persons.  (Eplies.  ii.  2.)  Children  of  Jlell  (Matt. 
xxiii.15.);   of  wrath  (Ephcs.  ii.3.);    and  iV/t  of  perdition  (Jolm  xvii.  12. 

2  Tliess  ii.  3.),  are  respectively  such  as  are  worthy  thereof,  or  obnoxious 
thereto. — A  son  of  peace  (Luke  x.  0.)  is  one  tliat  is  worthy  of  it.  (See  Mall. 
X.  13.) — The  children  of  a  place  arc  the  inhabitants  of  it.  (Ezra  ii.  1.  I'sal. 
cxlix.  2.  Jer.  ii.  16.) — So  the  word  daughter  is  likewise  used  (2  Krngs  xix. 
21.  P.sal.  xiv.  12.  cxxxvii.  8.  Lam.  ii.  13.  Zech.  ii.  10.)  ;  the  city  being  as  a 
mother,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it,  taken  collectively,  as  her  daughter.  The 
cliildrcn  of  the  promise  arc  sucli  as  embrace  aud  believe  the  promise  of 
the  (Jospel.  (Gal.  iv.  28.) — Sons  of  men  (I'sal.  iv.  2.)  are  no  more  than  men. 
And  Christ  is  as  often  called  the  son  of  man,  as  he  is  man.  The  sons  of 
God  (Gen.  vi.  2.)  are  tliose  who  professed  to  be  pious,  or  the  children  of 
God.<  (Matt.  v.  45.)  They  are  suchas  imitate  hiin,  or  are  governed  by  liim. 
(I  John  iii.  10.)  On  the  same  account  are  men  called  Iho  children  of  the 
devil.  So  likewise  (John  viii. '11.)  father  is  understood  in  a  like  sense  ; 
also  those  who  are  the  inventors  ot  any  thing,  or  instruct  others  therein, 
are  called  their  fathers.  (Ucn.  iv.  20.) 

6.  JWime  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  persons. 

Thus,  to  believe  on  the  name  of  Christ  (John  i.  12.)  means  to  believe  on 
him.  See  similar  e.\amplcs  in  John  iii.  18.  xx.  31.  Rev.  iii.  4.  In  like  man- 
ner soul  is  put  for  person,  in  Matt.  xii.  18.  In  ichom  my  soul  is  treil  pleased, 
that  is,  in  whom  1  am  well  pleased-  See  other  examples  iu  Gen.  xii.  13. 
xix.  20.  Psal.  cvi.  15.  Job  xvi.  4.  Prov.  xxv.  ^5.  Rom.  xiii.  1.  Heb.  x.  33. 

7.  As  the  Jews  had  but  few  adjectives  in  their  language,  they 
had  recourse  to  substantives,  m  order  to  supply  their  place. 

Hence  we  find  kingdom  and  glory  used  to  denote  a  glorious  kingdom. 
(1  Tliess.  ii.  12.)  Mouth  and  wisdom  for  wise  discourse  (Luke  xxi.  l.'j.) ;  the 
pnlience  of  hope  tor  patient  expectation  (IThess.  i.3.);  glory  (f  his  porrer 
ii>T  glorious  power.  (2  Thess.  i.  9.)  So  circumcision  and  uncircimicision 
mean  circumcised  and  uneircumcised  persons.  Anathema  (K"or.  xvi.  22.) 
means,  an  cxconmiunicated  member.  The  spirits  of  the  propliels  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  32.)  means,  tlio  spiritual  gifts  of  the  prophets.  When  one  substantive 
governs  another,  in  the  genitive,  one  of  them  is  sometimes  used  as  an  ad- 
jective. In  the  body  qf  his  Jlesh.  means,  in  his  fleshly  body  (Col.  i.  22.)  ; 
liond  nf  finrferlwss  (Col.  iii.  14.)  means,  a  perfect  Iwnd.  In  Eph.  vi.  12. 
spirit'ial  wickedness  means,  wicked  sin'rits.  Newness  of  life  (Rom.  vii.  6.) 
is  a  7tew  life.  The  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  (Gen.  ii.  9.  com- 
pared witii  iii.  22.)  means,  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  goad,  or  of  a  plea- 
sure which  to  taste  is  an  evil.  When  two  substantives  are  joined  together 
by  the  copulative  and,  the  one  frequently  governs  the  other,  as  in  Dan.  iii. 
7.  All  the  people,  the  nations,  and  the  languages,  mean,  people  of  all  na- 
tions and  languages.  In  Acts  xxiii.  6.  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the 
dead  Tnedi\s,  the  hope  of  the  resxcrrcction  of  the  dead.  In  Col.  ii.  8.  Philo- 
s.tphy  aud  rain  deceit  denotes  a  false  and  deceitful  philosophy.  Hath 
brought  life  and  immortality  lo  light  (2  Tim.  i.  10.)  means,  to  bring  im- 
mortal life  to  light.  But  the  expression,  lam  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life  (John  xiv.  6.),  means,  1  am  tlie  true  and  living  way.  It  is  of  import- 
ance to  observe,  that,  in  the  original,  noims  in  the  genitive  case  sometimes 
express  tlie  object,  and  sometimes  the  jigeiit.  In  Matt.  ix.  35.  the  gospel  of 
the  kinifdom,  means,  good  neirs  concerning  tlie  kingdom.  Doctrines  of 
drrils  (I  Tim.  iv.  1.)  evidently  mean,  doctrines  concerning  demons.  T/ie 
faith  of  Christ  often  denotes  the  faith  which  the  I-ord  Jesu.s  Christ  enjoins. 
The  righteousness  of  God  sometimes  means,  his  personal  perfection,  and 


•  The  various  significations  of  the  words  "Son,"  and  "Sons  of  God," 
acconling  to  the  oriental  idioms,  are  investigated  and  elucidated  at  consider- 
able length  bv  Professor  Stuait,  in  his  "Letters on  the  Eternal  Generation 
of  the  Son  of" God,"  pp.  9^1—107.    Andover  (North  America),  1822. 


sometimes  that  righteousness  whicn  he  rcrpjircs  of  his  people.  In  CoL  ii. 
II.  thf  circumcision  of  Christ  means,  the  circumcision  enjoined  by  Christ. 
The  Hebrews  use<l  the  word  living  to  express  the  excellence  of  the  thing 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus,  living  water,  ot  living  fountain,  signifies, 
running,  or  excellent  water.  Licuig  stones,  living  Way,  living  oracles, 
mean,  exce^ent  stones,  an  exceltenl  way,  and  excellent  oracles. 

8.  The  Jews,  having  no  superlatives  in  their  language,  em- 
ployed the  words  of  God  or  of  the  Lord  in  order  to  denote  the 
greatness  or  excellency  of  a  tiling. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  xiii.  10.  a  beautiful  garden  is  called  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
fn  1  Sam.  xxvi.  12.  a  rerydeep  sleep  is  onlled  the  sleep  of  the  Lord.  In  2 
(Miron.  xiv.  M.  and  xvii.  10.  the  fear  of  the  Lord  denotes  a  very  great  fear. 
Ill  P.sal.  xxxvi.  7.  Heb.  (0.  of  English  Iliblcs),  the  mountains  if  Ood  are 
e.vceeiling  high  mountains ;  and  in  Psal.  Ixxx.  10.  (Hnb.)  the  tallest  cedars 
are  termed  cedars  of  God.  the  voices  of  God  (Exoil.  ix.  2S.  Heb.  in  our 
version  properly  rendered  mighty  Ihunderitigs)  mean  superlatively,  loud 
thunder.  Coiiiparo  also  the  sublime  description  of  the  ettects  i>{  thunder, 
or  the  voice  of  God,  in  Psal.  xxix.  3—8.  The  production  of  rain  by  the  elec- 
tric spark  is  alluded  to,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  in  Jer.  x.  13.  When/ie 
((Jod)  uttereth  his  voice,  there  is  a  midlilude  <if  walcts  in  the  heavens.*  In 
Jonah  iii.  2.  Nineveh  is  termed  an  exceeding  great  city;  which  in  the 
original  Hebrew  is  a  city  great  to  God.  The  like  mode  of  expression  oc- 
curs in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  in  Acts  vii.  20.  Moses  is  said  lo  be 
aiTTiioj  To.  iii;>,  literally  fair  to  God,  or,  as  it  is  correctly  rendered  in  our 
version,  exceeding  fair.  And  in  2  Cor.  x.  4.  the  weapons  of  our  warfare 
arc  termed  Jui/aT»  nu  @iu,  literally,  mighty  tb  God,  that  is,  exceeding 
powerful, — not  mighty  through  God,  as  in  our  authorized  translation. 

9.  According  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  a  sword  has  a  mouth,  or 
the  edge  of  the  sword  is  called  a  mouth.  (Luke  xxi.  24.) 

They  shall  fall  by  tlie  mouth  (or,  as  our  translators  have  correctly  ren- 
dered it,  the  edge)  of  tlie  sword  (Heb.  at.  3i)— escaped  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  is  in  the  Greek  rrojit;*,  the  mouth  of  the  sword.  So,  wo  read  of  a /if  o- 
moulhed  sword  (Heb.  iv.  12.),  for  it  is  aio-To/ios  in  the  Greek.  That  this  is 
the  Hebrew  phraseology  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Judg.  iii. 16.  Psal.  cxlix. 
6.  Prov.  V.  4. 

10.  The  verb  j/vao-ita,  to  know,  in  the  New  Testament,  fre- 
quently denotes  to  approve. 

Thus  in  Matt.  vii.  23.  /  7iever  knew  you  means,'  I  never  approved  yon. 
.\  similar  construction  occurs  in  1  Cor.  viii.  3.  and  in  Rom.  vii.  15.  (Gr.) 
which  in  our  version  is  rendered  allow.    Compare  also  Psal.  i.  6. 

11.  Lastly,  to  hear  denotes  to  understand,  to  attend  to,  and  to 
regard  -what  is  said. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  compare  Deut.  xviii.  15.  with  Acts  iii.  23. 
and  see  also  Matt.  xvii.  5.  and  xi.  15.  xiii.  9.  and  Luke  viii.  8. 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  numerous  similar  exam- 
ples of  the  Hebraisms  occumug  in  the  Scriptures,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  New  Testament;  but  the  preceding  may 
suffice  to  show  the  benefit  that  may  be  derived  from  duly 
considering  the  import  of  a  word  in  the  several  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  in  whicn  it  occurs. 

In  order  to  understand  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  the 
Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament,  the  following  canons 
have  been  laid  down  by  the  celebrated  critic  John  Augustus 
Ernesti,  and  his  annotator  Professor  IMorus  : — 

1.  Compare  Jlcbreiu  -words  aiid  forms  of  expressions  viith 
those  which  occur  in  good  Greek  formulx,  particularly  in  doc- 
trinal passages. 

As  all  languages  have  some  modes  cff  speech  which  are  common  to  each 
other,  it  someiiiiies  happens  that  the  same  word  or  expression  is  both  He- 
brew, and  good  Greek,  and  alTords  a  proper  meaning,  whether  we  take  it  in 
a  Hebrew  or  a  Greek  sense.  But,  in  such  cases,  it  is  preferable  lo  adopt 
that  meaning  which  a  Jew  would  give,  because  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
sacred  writer  had  this  in  view  rathijr  than  the  Greek  meaning,  especially  it 
the  latter  were  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Thus,  the  expression,  ye 
shall  die  in  your  sins  (John  viii.  24.),  if  explained  according  to  the  Greek 
idiom,  is  equivalent  to  i/e  shall  persevere  in  a  course  of  sinful  practice  to 
the  end  of  your  lives  :  but,  according  to  tlie  Hebrew  idiom,  it  not  only  de- 
notes a  physical  or  temporal  death,  but  also  eternal  death,  and  is  equivalent 
10  ye  shall  be  damned  on  account  of  your  sins,  in  rejecting  the  Messiah. 
The  latter  interpretation,  therefore,  is  preferably  lo  be  adopted,  as  agreeing 
best  with  the  Hebrew  mode  of  thinking,  and  .niso  with  the  context. 

This  rule  ajiplies  particularlv  to  the  doctrinal  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  must  in  all  cases  be,  interpreted  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  Thus,  /o/enr  God,  in  the  lamruage  of  a  Jew,  means  to 
reverence  or  worship  God  generally.  Tlie  knowledge  of  Ood,  which  is  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testgmi>nt,  if  taken  according  to  the  He- 
brew idiom,  implies  not  only  the  mental  knowledge  of  God,  hut  also  the 
worship  and  reverence  of  him  which  flows  from  it.  and.  consequently,  itia 
both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  God.  The  reason  of  this 
rule  is  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  the  first 
teachers  of  Christianity,  were  Jews,  who  had  been  eilucafed  in  the  Jewish 
religion  and  language;  and  who  (with  the  exception  of  Paul),  being  unac- 
(piainted  with  the  niceties  of  the  Greek  language  at  the  time  they  were  called 
10  the  apostolic  office,  could  only  express  themselves  in  the  style  and  man- 
ner peculiar  to  their  country.  Secondly,  the  religion  taught  in  the  New 
Testament  .igreeswith  that  flelivered  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  it  is  a 
continuation;  so  that  the  ritual  worship  enjoined  by  the  law  of  Moses  is 
succeeded  by  a  .'J/!iVi/i/aZorin//'r;ja/ worship;  the  legal  dispensation  is  suc- 
ceeded bv  the  Gospel  dispensation,  in  which  what  was  imperfect  and  ob- 
scure is  become  perfect  and  clear.  Now  things  that  are  continued  are 
s<ibstantially  the  same,  or  of  a  similar  nature.  Thus  the  expression  to 
come  unto  God  occurs  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the 
former  it  simply  means  to  go  up  to  the  temple;  in  the  latter  it  is  continued, 
so  that  what  was  imperfect  becomes  perfect,  and  it  implies  the  mental  or 
spiritual  approach  unto  the  most  Iliglu,  i.  e.  the  Kpiritual  worshipping  of 
God.  In  like  manner,  since  the  numerous  particulars  related  in  the  Old 
Testament  concerning  the  victims,  priests,  and  temple  of  God  are  transfer- 

a  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  ix.  28. 
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red,  in  the  New  Testament,  to  (he  atoning  dcatli  of  Christ,  to  his  offbrinf;  of 
himself  to  death,  and  to  tlic  Clirislian  church,  the  veil  of  figure  bcin>;vvitli- 
drawn,  the  force  aad  beauty  of  lljese  expressions  cannot  be  perceived,  nor 
llieir  lucaninjt  fully  ascertained,  unless  wo  interpret  the  doctrinal  parts  of 
the  Now  Tesrauient  by  the  aid  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  Yhe  Hebraisms  of  t/ie  JSTew  Testament  are  to  be  com- 
pared ivith  the  good  Greek  occurring  in  the  Septuagint  or 
jllexandrian  version. 

As  the  Hebraisms  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament  are  uniformly  ren- 
dered, in  the  Septuagint  version,  in  good  Greek,  this  translation  may  be 
consiclered  as  a  commentary  and  exposition  of  those  passages,  and  as  con- 
veyintf  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  nation  concerning  their  meaning.  The 
Alexandrian  translation,  therefore,  ought  to  be  consulted  in  those  passages 
of  tlie  New  Testament  in  which  the  sacred  writers  have  rendered  the  He- 
braisms literally.  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  xv,  51.  death  is  said  to  be  swallouied  up 
in  ciclonj,  which  sentence  is  a  quotation  from  Isaiah  xxv.  8.  As  the  Hebrew 
word  nXJ  NETsaCH,  with  the  S  prefixed,  acquires  the  force  of  an  adverb,  and 
means/or  ever,  zrit/wut  end,  or  iiicessantly ;  and  as  the  Septuagint  souie- 
tifiies  renders  the  word  LaNCTsaCH  by  £'!  vixo;  in  victory,  but  most  com- 
monly by  i'i  TiKng,  for  ever,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  this  last  meaning 
properly  belongs  to  1  Cor.  xv.  54.,  which  should  therefore  be  rendered  death 
<■»•  awallowed  up  for  ever.    And  so  it  is  translated  by  Bishop  Pearce. 

3.  In  passages  that  are  good  Greek,  tuhich  are  common  both 
to  the  Old  and  JVetu  Testament,  the  corresponding  ivords  in  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament  are  to  be  compared. 

Several  passages  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  that  are  good  Greek,  and 
which  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Alexandrian  version.  In  these  cases  it  is 
not  sulficicnt  to  consult  the  Greek  language  only:  recourse  should  also  be 
had  to  the  Hebrew,  because  such  words  of  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testa- 
ment have  acquired  a  dilTerent  meaning  from  what  is  given  to  thein  by  Greek 
writers,  and  are  sometimes  to  be  taken  in  a  more  lax,  sometimes  in  a  more 
strict,  sense.  Thus,  in  Gen.  v.  24.  and  Ileb.  xi.  5.  it  is  said  that  Enoch 
pleased  God,  sui)p£<rT>iic£i/xi  Ta>  Qtji ;  which  expression  in  itself  is  sufficiently 
clear,  and  is  also  good  Greek;  but  if  we  compare  the  corresponding  ex- 
pression in  the  Hebrew,  its  true  meaning  is,  that  he  walked  leith  God.  In 
rendering  this  clause  by  euiipfo-Tiixsviti  tw  (Siu,  the  Greek  translator  did  not 
render  the  llchrevi  verbatim,  for  in  tliat  case  he  would  have  said  rrspis- 
^xrvic-t  o-ui/  0SU1 ;  but  he  translated  it  correctly  as  to  the  sense.  Enoch 
pleased  God,  because  he  lived  habitually  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  setting  him 
always  before  his  eyes  in  every  thing  he  said,  thought,  and  did.  In  Psal.  ii. 
1.  the  Septuagint  version  runs  thus,  Iv^ti  ic^fi\i-j.^xv  iSvyi, why  did  the  nations 
rage?  Now  though  this  expression  is  good  Greek,  it  does  not  fully  render 
the  original  Hebrew,  which  means  why  do  the  nations  furiously  and  tumid- 
tuously  assemble  together,  or  rebel  I  The  Septuagint  therefore  is  not  suffi- 
ciently close.  Once  more,  the  expression  oun  ovt£?,  they  are  not,  is  good 
Greek,  but  admits  of  various  meanings,  indicating  those  who  are  not  yet  in 
existence,  those  who  are  already  deceased,  or,  figuratively,  persons  of  no 
authority.  This  expression  occurs  both  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Jer. 
xxxi.  15.  and  also  in  Matt.  ii.  IS.  If  we  compare  the  origiucd  Hebrew,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  to  be  limited  to  those  who  are  dead.  Hence  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  the  collation  of  the  original  Hebrew  will  not  only  prevent  us  from 
taking  words  cither  in  too  lax  or  too  strict  a  sense,  but  will  also  guard  us 
against  uncertainty  as  to  their  meaning,  and  lead  us  to  that  very  sense  which 
the  sacred  writer  intended. 

Besides  the  Hebraisms  which  we  have  just  considered, 
there  are  found  in  the  New  Testament  various  Rabbinical, 
Syriac,  Persic,  Latin,  and  other  idioms  and  words,  which  are 
respectively  denominated  Rabbinisins,  Syriasms,  Persians, 
Latinisms,  &c.  &c.  on  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  offer 
a  few  remarks. 

1 .  Rahhinisms. — We  have  already  seen  that  during,  and 
subsequent  to,  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jewish  language 
sustained  very  considerable  changes.'  New  words,  new 
sentences,  and  new  expressions  were  introduced,  especially 
terms  of  science,  which  Moses  or  Isaiah  would  have  as  little 
understood,  as  Cicero  or  Caesar  would  a  system  of  philosophy 
or  theology  composed  in  the  languaTC  of  the  schools.  This 
new  Hebrew  language  is  called  Talmudical,  or  Rabbinical, 
from  the  writings  in  which  it  is  used;  and,  although  these 
writings  are  of  much  later  date  than  the  New  Testament, 
yet,  from  the  coincidence  of  expressions,  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  even  in  the  time  of  Christ,  this  was  the  learned  language 
of  the  Rabbins.2  Lightfoot,  Sclioetgenius,  Meuschen,  and 
others,  have  excellently  illustrated  the  Rabbinisms  occurring 
in  the  New  Testament. 

2.  Jlramxisms,  or  Syriasms  and  Chaldaisms. — The  verna- 
cular language  of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was  the  Aramasan  ;  which  branched  into  two  dialects,  differ- 
ing in  pronunciation  rather  than  in  words,  and  respectively 
deivominated  the  Chaldee  or  East  Aramaean,  and  the  Syriac, 
or  West  Aramaean.  The  East  Aramaean  was  spoken  at  Jeru- 
salem and  in  Judaea ;  and  was  used  by  Christ  in  his  familiar 
discourses  and  conversations  with  the  Jews ;  the  West  Ara- 
maean was  spoken  in  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles."  It  was 
therefore  natural  that  numerous  Chaldee  and  Syriac  words, 
phrases,  and  terms  of  expr-ession,  should  be  intermixed  with 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  even  such  as  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Septuagint ;  and  the  existence  of  these 
Chaldaisms  and  Syriasms  affords  a  strong  intrinsic  proof  of 

'  See  p.  190.  supra. 

'  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  129.,  who  has  given  some  illustrative  examples.  Mori 
Acroases  super  Hcrmeneuticai  Novi  Testainenti,  vol.  1.  p.  233.  See  also 
Olearius  de  Stylo  Novi  Testament!,  membr.  iii.  aphorism  vii.  (Thesaurus 
Theologicus  Nov.  Test.  torn.  Ii.  pp.  23,  24.)  • 


the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament. 
Were  this,  indeed,  "  free  from  these  idioms,  we  might  natu- 
rally conclude  that  it  was  not  written  either  by  men  of  Galilee 
or  Judffia,  and  therefore  was  spurious ;  for,  as  certainly  as  the 
speech  of  Peter  betrayed  him  to  be  a  Galilean,  when  Christ 
stood  before  the  Jewish  tribunal,  so  certainly  must  the  writr 
ten  language  of  a  man,  born,  educated,  and  grown  old  in 
Galilee,  discover  marks  of  his  native  idiom,  unless  we  assume 
tjie  absurd  hypothesis,  that  God  hath  interposed  a  miracle, 
which  would  have  deprived  the  New  Testament  of  one  of  its 
strongest  proofs  of  autltenticity."^ 

Tlie  following  are  the  principal  Aramaean  or  Syriac  and 
Chaldee  words  occurring  in  the  New  Testament : — A/J/3* 
(Jlbba),  Father,  (Rom.  viii.  15.) — AzaJx/ux  {Jlceldarna),  the 
field  of  blood,  (Acts  i.  19.) — Ag/uxytiSm  {./Irmageddon),  the 
mountain  of  Megiddo,  or  of  ihe  Gospel,  (Rev.  xvi.  IG.) — 
BxS-KTtfa  {Bethesdu),  the  house  of  mercy,  (John  v.  2.) — Kup^f 
{Cephafi),  a  rock  or  stone,  (John  i.  43.) — Kcg/?av  {Corban),  a 
gift  or  offering  dedicated  to  God,  (MarK  vii.  11.) — 'Ekm,  Ekm, 
xxfjtx  a-u0x^Bun  (^Eloi,  Elol,  lama  sabachthani),  my  God,  my 
God !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.  Marie 
XV.  34.) — EppuBu,  (Epliphalha),  be  thou  opened,  (Mark  vii. 
34.) — MajUfji'Mn  (3lammoti),  riches,  (Matt.  vi.  24.) — Ma^av 
A6i  {Maran  .Stha),  the  Lord  cometh,  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22.) — Vuiut 
(iiV/m),  thou  worthless  fellow  !  (Matt.  v.  22.) — Tawfia  xv/uoi 
iTalitJia  ctimi),  maid  arise!    (Mark  v.  41.)'' 

3.  Latinisms. — "  The  sceptre  having  departed  from  Judah" 
(Gen.  xlix.  10.)  by  the  reduction  of  Judaea  into  a  Roman 
province,  the  extension  of  the  Roman  laws  and  government 
would  naturally  follow  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms ;  and 
if  to  these  we  add  the  imposition  of  tribute  by  the  conquerors, 
together  with  the  commercial  intercourse  necessarily  conse- 
quent on  the  political  relations  of  the  Jcavs  with  Rome,  we 
shall  be  enabled  readily  to  account  for  the  Latinisms,  or  Latin 
words  and  phrases,  that  occur  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Latinisms: — Ao-a-a- 
ficv  {assarion,  from  the  Latin  word  assarius),  equivalent  to 
about  three  quarters  of  a  farthing  of  our  money,  (Matt.  x.  29. 
Lukexii.  6.) — Kxva-sc  {census),  assessment  or  rate,  (Matt.  xvii. 
25.) — Kutrcupiaiv  {ceiitiirio),  a  centurion,  (Mark  xv.  39.  44,  45.) 
— Koxaivw  {■colonia),  a  colony,  (Acts  xvi.  12.) — Kova-luJtu.  (ciis- 
todia),  a  guard  of^soldiers,  (Matt,  xxvii.  65,  66.  xxviii.  11.) 
— ^v:tf>iog  {denarius),  a  Roman  penny,  equivalent  to  about 
seven-pence  halfpenny  of  our  money,  (Luke  vii.  41.) — 
$^*>2Awcv  (Jlagelhim),  a  scourge,  (John  ii.  15.);  from  this 
word  is  derived  ^^uyixxcai,  to  scourge  with  whips,  (Matt,  xxvii. 
26.  Mark  xv.  15.)  As  this  was  a  Roman  punishment,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  we  find  it  expressed  by  a  term  nearly  Roman. 
— icvalo;  {Justus),  (Acts  i.  23.) — A'-yeuv  {legio),  a  legion,  (Matt, 
xxvi.  53.) — KcS^ctvTK  (quadrans),  a  Roman  coin  equivalent  to 
about  three  fourths  of  an  English  halfpenny,  (Matt.  v.  26.) 
— A//2sgT/voc  {Hbertinus),  a  freed  man,  (Acts  vi.  9.) — Asvtkv 
{llnteum),  a  towel,  (John  xiii.  4.) — Mstxexxov  {macellum), 
shambles,  (1  Cor.  x.  25.) — Mi/jLJigcLva.  {membrana),  parchment, 
(2  Tim.  iv.  13.) — Miktov  {milk),  a  mile;  the  Roman  mile 
consisting  of  a  thousand  paces,  (Matt.  v.  41.) — Sso-tw  {sex- 
tarius),  akiiid  of  pot,  (Mark  vii.  4. 8.) — UgMTcpiov  {prsetorium), 
a  judgment  hall,  or  place  where  the  praetor  or  other  chief 
magistrate  heard  and  determinecJ  causes,  (Matt,  xxvii.  27.) 
— lufxMDi^iov  or  'S.tfjLmv^icv  {semicinctium),  an  apron,  (Acts  xix. 
12.) — 2«2tg/5;  {sicarius),  an  assassin,  (Acts  xxi.  38.) — 2ouoag/cy 
{sudarium),  a  napkin,  or  handkerchief,  (Luke  xix.  20.)— 
ImKwK'XTUf  {speculator),  a  soldier  employed  as  an  executioner, 
(Mark  vi.  27.) — tuCieva.  {taberna),  a  tavern,  (Acts  xxviii.  15.) 
— Tnxo;  {titulus),  a  title,  (John  xix.  19,  20.)' 

3  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  135.  Morns,  vol.  i.  p.  237.  Arigler,  Hermeneutica 
Biblica.  pp.  83— 8S.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  notes  to  Mictiaelis,  states,  that  a 
new  branch  of  the  Aram»an  language  has  been  discovered  by  Professor 
Adler,  which  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  East  and  West  Aramaean 
dialeets.  For  an  account  of  it,  he  refers  to  the  third  part  of  M.  Adler's  Novi 
Testanienti  Versiones  Syricm,  Simplex,  Philoxeniana,  et  Hierosolymi- 
tana,  denuo  examinatai,  t^c.  4to.  Hafniaj,  1789,  of  which  work  we  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  a  sight.  Pfeitfer  has  an  amusing  disquisition  on  the  Gali- 
lean dialect  ofPeter,  which  in  substance  corresponds  with  the  above-cited 
remark  of  Michaelis,  though  Pfeitier  does  not  seem  to  have  known  the  e^xact 
names  of  the  dialects  then  in  use  among  the  Jews.  Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  616^022. 

•"  Additional  examples  of  Chaldaisms  and  Syriasms  may  be  seen  in  Olea- 
rius de  Stylo  Novi  Testanienti,  membr.  iii.  aphorism  vi.  (Thesaurus  Theo- 
logico-Philologicus,  torn.  ii.  pp.  22,  23.) 

»  Pritii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  320—322  OlearLus, 
sect.  2.  memb.  iii.  aph.  ix.  pp.  24,  25.  Arigler,  Hermeneutica  Biblica,  p.  99. 
Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  102—173.  Morus,  vol.  i.  pp.  235,  236.  Olearius  and 
Michaelis  have  collected  numerous  instances  of^  Latinizing  phrases  occur- 
ring in  the  New  Testament,  which  want  of  room  compels  us  to  omit.  Full 
elucidations  of  the  various  idioms  above  cited  are  given  by  Schleusner  and 
Parkhurst  in  their  Lexicons  to  the  New  Testament.  The  Grajco-Barbara 
Novi  Testamenti  (Itimo.  Amsterdam,  1649),  of  Cheitomeeus,  may  also  be 
consulted  when  it  can  be  met  with. 


Sect.  III.] 


ON  THE  COGNATE  OR  KINDRED  LANGUAGES. 
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4.  From  tlie  unavoidable  intnrcoiirse  of  the  Jews  with  the 
nejirhbourinir  nations,  the  Arabs,  Persians  (to  whose  sove- 
rei(Tns  they^ere  formerly  subject),  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor,  both  words  and  expressions  may  occasionally  be 
traced  in  the  N(!W  Testament,  which  have  been  thus  neces- 
jsarily  introduced  amonnr  the  Jews.  Tliese  words,  however, 
an;  not  sufliciently  nmnerous  to  constitute  so  many  entire 
dialects;  for  instance,  there  are  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
I'c-rsian  words  in  the  wiiole  of  the  New  'i'estament.'  These 
cannot,  therefore,  be  in  stricrtnesa  termed  Peusisms;  and 
thounrh  the  profoundly  learned  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Zcnd-avesta,  or  ancient  book  of  the  Zoroastrian  reli<rion, 
translated  by  M,  Anmietil  du  Perron,  throws  considerable 
litrjit  on  the  ])hraseoio{ry  of  Saint  John's  writinjrs;  yet,  as 
the  autiienticity  of  that  work  has  l)een  questioned,  not  to  say 
disproved,  by  eminent  orientalists,  it  cannot  (we  apprehend) 
be  with  propriety  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. From  the  number  of  words  used  by  .Saint  Paul  in 
peculiar  senses,  as  well  as  words  not  ordinarily  occurring  in 
Greek  writers,  Michaelis  is  of  oninion  (after  Jerome)  that 
they  were  provincial  idioms  usea  in  Cilicia  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  ;  and  hence  he  d(;nominates  them  Cilici.sms.^ 

The  preceding  consiih^rations  and  examples  may  suffice  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language  of  the 
New  Testament.  For  an  account  of  the  principal  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  sec  the  Bibliographical  Appendix 
to  Volume  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  III. ;  and  for  the  most 
useful  Lexicons  that  can  be  consulted,  see  Part  II.  Chap.  IV 
Sect.  III. 


SECTION  111. 

ON  THE  COGNATE  OR  KINDRED  LANGUAGES. 

r.  The  Aramxmi,  iviih  its  t-wo  dialects ;  1.  T/ie  Chaldce ;  2. 
The  Syriac. — II.  The  Jlrabic,  -with  its  derivative,  the  Ethi- 
ojnc. — III.  Use  and  importance  of  the  cognate  languages  to 
sacred  criticism. 

The  Cognate  or  Kindred  Languages  are  those  which  are 
allied  to  the  Hebrew,  as  being  sister-dialects  of  the  Shemitish 
languages,  all  of  which  preserve  nearly  the  same  structure 
and  analogy.  The  princi])al  cognate  languages  are  the  Ara- 
maean, and  the  Arabic,  with  their  respective  dialects  or  deri- 
vatives. 

I.  The  Aram^an  Language  (which  in  the  authorized 
English  version  of  2  Kings  xviii.  26.,  and  Dan.  ii.  4.,  is 
rendered  the  Si/rian  or  Si/riac)  derives  its  name  from  the  very 
extensive  region  of  Aram,  in  which  it  was  anciently  verna- 
cular. As  that  region  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  sea 
^through  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  beyond  the  river  Tigris, 
the  language  tliere  spoken  necessarily  diverged  into  various 
dialects;  the  two  principal  of  which  are  the  Chaldee  and  the 
Syriac. 

1.  The  Chaldee,  sometimes  called  by  way  of  distinction 
the  East-Jlranuran  dialect,  was  formerly  spoken  in  the  jiro- 
vince  of  Babylonia,  between  tiie  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
the  original  inhabitants  of  which  cultivated  tliis  language  as 
a  distinct  dialect,  and  conunuuicated  it  to  the  Jews  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  By  means  of  the  Jews  it  was 
transplanted  into  Palestine,  where  it  gradually  became  the 
vernacular  tongue ;  though  it  did  not  completely  displace 
the  old  Hebrew  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Althouo-h 
the  Aramaean,  as  spoken  by  Jews,  partook  somewhat  of  the 
Hebrew  character,  no  entire  or  very  important  corruption  of 
it  took  ])lace;  and  to  this  circumstance  alone  the  Babylonians 
are  indebted  for  the  survival,  or  at  least  the  partial  preserva- 
tion, of  their  language,  which,  even  in  the  mother-country, 
has,  since  the  spread  of  Mohammedism,  been  totally  extinct. 

The  principal  remains  of  tlie  Chaldee  dialect  now  extant 
will  be  foimd, — 

(I.)  In  the  Canonical  Books,  Ezra  iv.  8.  to  vi.  18.  and 
vii.  12 — 26.  Jer.  x.  II.,  and  Dan.  ii.  4.  to  the  end  of  chapter 
vii. ;  and 

(2.)  In  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases  of  the  books 

«  Such  are  ayyopimiv,  y»^»,  /«*)-o,-, /<«py;4piT>i{,  ftfyirxvr,;,  and  perhaps 
»  Michaelis.  vol.  i.  pp.  119— 1G2. 


of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in 
chap.  iii.  sect.  iii.  §  1.  infraj 

2.  The  SvRiAc  or  IVcsl-Jlramacan  was  spoken  both  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia;  and,  after  the  captivity,  it  became 
vernacular  in  Galilee.  Hence,  thoutfji  several  of  the  sacred 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  expressed  themselves  in 
Greek,  their  ideas  were  Syriac;  and  they  consequently  used 
many  Syriac  idioms,  and  a  f(;w  Syriac  words.'  The  chief 
dilfenMice  between  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  consists  in  the 
vowel  ])oint3  or  mode  of  pronunciation;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  forms  of  their  respective  letters  are  very  dissimilar, 
yet  th(!  correspondence  between  the  two  dialects  is  so  close, 
that  if  the  Chaldee  be  written  in  Syriac  characters  witliout 

Soints,  it  Ijecomcs  Syriac,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  in- 
ection  in  the  formation  of  the  verbs.'  The  earliest  document 
still  extant  in  tlie  Syriac  dialect  is  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac 
version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  which  an  account 
will  be  found  in  chap.  iii.  sect,  iii.  §  3.  infra.  The  great 
assistance,  which  a  knowledge  of  this  dialect  affords  to  tiio 
critical  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  illustrated 
at  considerable  lengtli  by  the  elder  Michaelis,  in  a  philologi- 
cal dissertation,  originally  published  in  1756,  and  re|>rint<ed 
in  the  first  volume  of  MNI.  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  "  Sylloge 
Commentationum  Theologicarum."'' 

II.  Though  more  remotely  allied  to  the  Hebrew  than 
cither  of  the  preceding  dialects,  the  Arabic;  Language  pos- 
sesses sufficient  analogy  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  former, 
and  is  not,  perhaps,  inferior  in  importance  to  the  Chaldee  or 
the  Syriac;  ])articularly  as  it  is  a  living  language,  in  which 
almost  every  subject  has  been  discussed,  and  has  received 
the  minutest  investigation  from  native  writers  and  lexicogra- 
phers. The  Arabic  language  has  many  roots  in  common 
with  the  Hebrew  tongue;  and  this  again  contains  very  many 
words  which  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  writ- 
ings that  are  extant,  but  which  exist  in  the  Arabic  language. 
The  learned  Jews,  who  flourished  in  Spain  from  the  tenth 
to  the  twelfth  century  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors, 
were  the  first  who  applied  Arabic  to  the  illustration  of  the 
Hebrew  language;  and  subsequent  Christian  writers,  as 
Bochart,  the  elder  Schultens,  Olaus  Celsius,  and  others,  have 
diligently  and  successfully  applied  the  Arabian  historians, 
geographers,  and  authors  on  natural  history,  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Bible.' 

The  Ethiopic  language,  which  is  immediately  derived 
from  the  Arabic,  has  neen  applied  with  great  advantage  to 
the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures  by  Bochart,  De  Dieu,  Hot- 
tinger,  and  Ludolph  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  Ethio- 
pic grammar  and  lexicon);^  and  Pfeiffer  has  explained  a  few 
passages  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  I);iniel,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Persian  language.^ 

III.  The  C<)u;nate  or  Kindred  Lan<x"rigcs  are  of  considerable 
use  in  sacred  criticism.  They  may  lead  us  to  discover  the 
occasions  of  such  false  readings  as  transcribers  unskilled  in 
the  Hebrew,  but  accustomed  to  some  of  the  other  dialects, 
have  made  by  writing  words  in  the  form  of  that  dialect,  in- 
stead of  the  Hebrew  form.  Further,  the  knowh^dge  of  these 
languages  will  frequently  serve  to  prevent  ill-grounded  con- 
jectures that  a  passage  is  cornipted,  by  showing  that  the 
common  reading  is  susceptible  oithe  ver)'  sense  which  such 
passage  requires ;  and  wnen  different  readings  are  found  in 
copies  of  the  Bible,  these  languages  may  sometimes  assist  us 
in  determining  which  of  them  ought  to-be  preferred."' 

»  .lalm,  Klonicnla  Arainaicae  Linffiisf,  p.  2.  Walton's  Prolegomena,  c.  xii. 
§2,  3.  ((ip.  .ViO— 562.  edit.  Datlili.)  Riirse's  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  I.anjruape, 
pp.  9—12.  (Hoston,  Mass.  1S!2.)  To  his  excellent  Chaldee  Craniiiiar  Mr.  R. 
has  appended  a  Chrestoinathy,  containing' the  biblical  Chaldee  pas.sageai 
and  select  portion!»  of  the  Targums  with  very  useful  notes  and  a  vocabu- 
lary, to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  this  dialect  to  the  biblical  student. 

*  Masclcf,  Giainm.  Ilebr.  vol.  ii.  p.  114.  Wotton's  Misna,  vol.  i.  pfEcf.  p. 
X"\'iii. 

'  Walton,  Prol.  c.  xiii.  §2,  3,  4,  5.  (pp.  594—603.) 

«  D.  Christiani  Benedict!  Michaelis  Dissertatio  Philologica,  qua  Lumina 
Syriara  pro  ilhistrando  Ebraismo  Sacro  exibentur  (Hala;,  1756),  in  Poll's 
and  Ruperti's  Sylloge,  toni.  i.  pp.  170— 24  J.  The  editors  have  inserted  in  the 
iioirs  some  additional  obsen'ations  from  Michaelis's  own  copy. 

'  Bauer,  Ilerm.  Sacr.  pp.  82,  S3.  106,  107.  Walton,  Prol.  c.  xiv.  §2—7.  14. 
(pp.  6;!5— 6^11.  649.)    Bishop  Marsh's  Di\inity  Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  28. 

»  Bauer,  Herni.  Sacr.  p.  107.    Walton,  Prol.  c  xvi.  §6—8.  (pp.  674—678.) 

0  Dubia  Vc.xata,  cent.  iv.  no.  66.  (Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  420—422.)  and  Herm. 
t'arra,  c.  vi.  §9.  (Ibid.  torn,  ii  p.  648.)  Walton,  Prol.  c.  xvi.  §5.  (pp.  691, 
692.) 

'"  (5erard's  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  63.— For  Notices  of  the  prin- 
cipal Gi-ainuiars  and  Lexicons  of  the  Cognate  Languages,  see  the  Bibliogra- 
puicAL  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume,  Part  II.  Cuap.  IV.  Sect.  IV. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  TEXT. 


[PaET  I.    CUAP.  II. 


CHAPTER  11. 

criticj\l  history  op  the  text  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
SECTION  I. 


HISTORY    AND    CONDITION   OF   THE    TfiXT    OF    THE    OLD   TESTAMENT. 
§   1.    HISTOnX    OF    THE    UEBBEW    TEXT. 

L  From  the  -oritiii^  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  tintil  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ;  1.  History  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  2.  An- 
cient history  of  the  remaining'  books  of  the  Old  Testament. — II.  From  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  age  of  the  Maaoritea  ; 
1.  History  of  the  text  in  the  first  century  ;  2.  From  the  second  to  the  fifth  centxtry  ;  3.  Particularly  in  the  time  of  Jerome. — 
III.  From  the  age  of  the  J\Iasorites  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing ;  1.  Object  of  the  JMasora, — its  object  and  critical 
value;  2.  Oriental  and  occidental  readings ;  3.  Ilecensioiis  of  Aaron  ben  Asher  and  Jacob  ben  JVaphtali ;  4.  Standard 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, — IV.  From  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  to 
our  own  time. 


The  Critical  History  of  the  Text  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  been  divided  into  various  periods.  Dr.  Kennicott  has 
specified  six;  Bauer  divides  it  into  tivo  principal  epochs, 
each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  two  periods;  Jahn  has  five 
periods ;  and  Muntiiiohe,  whose  arrangement  is  here  adopted, 
has  disposed  it  into  four  periods,  viz.  1.  From  the  writing 
of  the  Hebrew  books  until  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ ;  2.  From 
the  time  of  Christ  to  the  age  of  the  Masorites ;  3.  From  the 
age  of  the  Masorites  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing; 
and,  4.  From  the  invention  of  printing  to  our  own  time. 

I.  History  of  the  Hebrew  text  from  the  writing  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  until  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

1.  We  commence  with  the  Pentateuch,  concerning  the 
earliest  history  of  which  we  have  more  minute  information 
than  we  have  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Previously  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  the  Penta- 
teuch was  deposited  by'  the  side  of  ike  ark  of  the  covenant 
(Deut.  xxxi.  24 — 26.),  to  be  consulted  by  the  Israelites ;  and 
after  the  erection  of  that  sacred  edifice,  it  was  deposited  in 
the  treasury,  together  with  all  the  succeeding  productions 
of  the  inspired  writers.  On  the  subsequent  destruction  of 
the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  autographs  of  the  sacred 
books  are  supposed  to  have  perished :  but  some  learned  men 
have  conjectured  that  they  were  preserved,  because  it  does 
not  appear  that  Nelnichadnezzar  evinced  any  particular  en- 
mity against  the  Jewish  religion ;  and  in  the  account  of  the 
sacred  things  carried  to  Babylon  {2  Kings  xxv.  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  Jer.  lii.),  no  mention  is  maae  of  the  sacred  books. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact,  that  copies  of  these  auto- 
graphs were  carried  to  Babylon ;  for  we  find  the  prophet 
Daniel  quoting  the  law  (Dan.  ix.  11.  13.),  and  also  expressly 
mentioning  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (ix.  2.),  which  he 
could  not  have  done,  if  he  had  never  seen  them.  We  are 
further  informed  that,  on  the  finishing  of  the  temple  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Darius,  the  Jewish  worship  was  fully  re-esta- 
blished, according  as  it  is  ivriiten  in  the  book  of  Moses  (Ezra 
vi.  18.)  ;  which  would  have  been  impracticable,  if  the  Jews 
had  not  had  copies  of  the  law  then  among  them.  But  what 
still  more  clearly  proves  that  they  must  have  had  transcripts 
of  their  sacred  writings  during,  as  well  as  subsequent  to,  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  is  the  fact,  that  when  the  people  re- 
quested Ezra  to  produce  the  law  of  Moses  (Nehem.  viii.  1.), 
they  did  not  entreat  him  to  get  it  dictated  anew  to  them ;  but 
that  he  would  bring  forth  tTie  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
the  Lord  had  commanded  to  Israel.  Further,  long  before  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ,  another  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans,  which  has  been  preserved  to 
our  time ;  and  though  it  differs  'in  some  instances  from  the 
text  of  the  Hebrew.  Pentateuch,  yet  upon  the  whole  it  accu- 
rately agrees  with  the  Jewish  copies.^  And  in  the  year  286 
or  285  before  the  Christian  sera,  tlie  Pentateuch  was  trans- 
lated into  tlie  Greek  language  •,^  and  this  version,  whatever 
errors  may  now  be  detected  in  it,  was  so  executed  as  to  show 
that  the  text,  from  which  it  was  made,  agreed  with  the  text 
which  we  now  have. 

»  So  it  should  be  rendered ;— not  in  the  side  of  the  ark.  Sec  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott's  Diss.  ii.  p.  298. 

,  *  Seoa  fuller  account  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  infra,  sect.  ii.  pp. 
43,  44. 

„  ^  ^^^  *  critical  account  of  the  Septuagint  version,  in  clian.  iii.  sect.  iii. 
§2.  m/ra.  i      =  i  i 


3.  With  regard  to  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible. — About  fifty 
years  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  the  consequent 
re-establishment  of  the  Jewish  religion,  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  settled ;  but 
by  whom  this  great  work  was  accomplished,  is  a  question 
on  which  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  contended  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  by 
Ezra  himself;  because,  though  he  has  related  his  zealous 
efforts  in  restoring  the  law  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  yet  on 
the  settlement  of  the  canon  he  is  totally  silent;  and  the 
silence  of  Nehemiah,  who  has  recorded  the  pious  labours  of 
Ezra,  as  well  as  the  silence  of  Josephus,  who  is  diffuse  in 
his  encomiums  on  him,  has  further  been  urged  as  a  presump- 
tive argument  why  he  could  not  have  collected  the  Jewish 
writings.  But  to  these  hypothetical  reasonings  we  may 
oppose  the  constant  tradition  of  the  Jewish  church,  uncon- 
tradicted both  by  their  enemies  and  by  Christians,  that  Ezra, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  great  synagogue 
(among  whom  were  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zcchariah,  and 
Malachi),  did  collect  as  many  copies  of  the  sacred  writings 
as  he  could,  and  from  them  set  forth  a  correct  edition  of  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  his  own 
writings,  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and  the  prophecy  of  Mala- 
chi; which  were  subsequently  annexed  to  the  canon  by 
Simon  the  Just,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  the 
great  synagogue.  In  this  Esdrine  text,  the  errors  of  the 
former  copyists  were  corrected ;  and  Ezra  (being  himself  an 
inspired  writer)  added  in  several  places,  throughout  the 
books  of  this  edition,  what  appeared  necessary  to  illustrate, 
connect,  or  complete  them.''  Whether  Ezra's  own  copy  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  perished  in  the  pillage  of  the  temple 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  a  question  that  cannot  now  be 
ascertained ;  nor  is  it  material,  since  we  know  that  Judas 
Maccabffius  repaired  the  temple,  and  replaced  every  thing 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  divine  worship  (1  Mace.  iv. 
36 — 59.  V  which  included  a  correct,  if  not  Ezra's  own,  copy 
of  the  Scriptures.^  It  is  not  improbable,  that  in  this  latter 
temple  an  ark  was  constructed,  in  which -the  sacred  books 
of  the  Jews  were  preserved  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity  by  the  Romans 
under  Titus,  before  whom  the  volume  of  the  law  was  carried 
in  triumph,  among  the  other  spoils  which  had  been  taken  at 
Jerusalem.'' 

II.  History  of  the  Hebrew  Text  from  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  age  of  the  Masorites. 

1.  As  the  Jews  were  dispersed  through  various  countries, 
to  whose  inhabitants  Greek  was  vernacular,  they  gradually 
acffuired  the  knowledge  of  this  language,  and  even  culti- 
vated Greek  literature :  it  cannot  therefore  excite  surprise, 
that  the  Septuagint  version  should  be  so  generally  used,  as 
to  cause  the  Hebrew  original  to  be  almost  entirely  neglected. 
Hence  the  former  was  read  in  the  synagogues  :  it  appears 
to  have  been  exclusively  followed  by  the  Alexandrian  Jew, 
Philo,  and  it  was  most  frequently,  tnough  not  solely,  con- 
sulted by  Josephus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew.' 

*  Prideau.x's  Connection,  part  i.  book  v.  sub  anno  446.  vol:  i.  pp.  3-29— 344. 
and  the  anthorifies  there  cited.  Carjizov.  Introd.  ad  Libros  Biblicos  Vet. 
Test.  pp.  24.  303,  309.  -  , 

'  Bp.  Tomline's  Elements  of  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

e  Josephus,  Uc  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  §  11. 

■>  Muntinghe,  E.xiiosiiio  Criticcs  Sacrte,  pp.  51,  52.  Jahn  ct  Ackermanu,' 
Introd.  ad  Libros  Vet.  Feed.  S  M. 
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2.  In  the  second  century,  both  Jews  and  Christians  ap- 
plied themselves  sedulously  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
c>cri])tures.  Besides  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version  (if 
indeed  this  was  not  executed  at  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury), which  was  made  from  the  Hebrew  for  the  Syrian 
Christians,  three  (Jreck  versions  were  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted ;  out!  for  the  .lews  hy  A(|uila,  an  apostate  from  Chris- 
tianity to  Judaism,  and  two  fjr  the  Ebionites  or  semi-Chris- 
tians hy  'I'lieodotion  and  Symmachus.'  The  Hebrew  text, 
as  it  existed  in  the  Hast  from  year  200  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  is  presented  to  us  by  Orif^on  in  his  Hexapia,  by 
Jonathan  in  his  Targum  or  Paraphrase  on  the  Proj)heis,  and 
by  the  rabl)ins  in  the  (iemaras  or  Commentaries  on  the  Misna 
or  Traditionary  Expositions  of  the  Hebrew  8cri|)tures.  Tin; 
varieties  are  scarcely  more  numerous  or  more  important  than 
in  the  version  of  the  second  century.  But  the  discrepancies, 
Vvhich  were  observed  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  the 
second  or  at  least  in  the  tliird  century,  excited  tlie  attention 
of  the  Jews,  who  bejran  to  collate  copies,  and  to  collect  va- 
rious rcadlnjrs  ;  which,  beinrr  distributed  into  several  classes, 
appear  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  about  the  year  280.  They 
arc  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Dn£3iD  iin?  (rr<DR  «opneniM),  or  the  Rejection  of  the 
Scribes  :  to  this  class  belong  five  places,  in  which  the  reader  is 
directed  to  reject  the  prefix  i  vau,  which  was  found  in  the  He- 
brew tcxt.2  As  we  have  no  information  concerning  the  "  rejec- 
tion of  the  scribes,"  except  the  slight  notice  contained  in  the 
Talmud,  Morin  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  only  a  fragment  of  sonic 
corrections  and  a  revision  of  the  sacred  text  made  by  some  Jew- 
ish doctors,  whose  time  and  circumstances  are  utterly  unknown.'' 
(2.)  o>-(DlDppn  (tujkun  soi'HeRiM),  or  the  Correction  of  the 
Scribes,  contains  sixteen  or  eighteen  places,  which  were  cor- 
rupted in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  the  correct  reading  of 
which  was  restored  by  the  collation  of  copies. 

(3.)  Extraordinary  Points  placed  over  one,  more,  or  all  the 
letters  of  some  word,  which,  as  appears  from  the  collation  of 
ancient  versions  and  the  Samaritan  text,  denote  that  those  words 
and  letters  were  not  found  by  the  copyists  in  some  manuscripts. 
Of  this  description  of  various  readings  there  are  fifteen  examples. 
Jahn  ascribes  the  origin  of  these  points — or  at  least  of  many  of 
them — to  the  unwillingness  of  a  transcriber  to  erase  a  letter  or 
word  improperly  written,  which  he  rather  chose  to  denounce  by 
this  extraordinary  point,  while  other  subsequent  copyists  tran- 
scribed the  points  along  with  the  word.'* 

(4.)  In  many  Jewish  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  a  word  is  often  found  with  a  small  circle  annexed 
to  it,  or  with  an  asterisk  over  it,  and  a  word  written  in  the  margin 
of  the  same  line.  The  former  is  called  the  3^^p  (KHeTin),  that 
is,  ivritten,  and  the  latter,  ^ip  (Keai),  that  is,  read  or  reading, 
as  if  to  intimate,  write  in  this  manner,  but  read  in  that  manner. 
For  instance,  when  they  meet  with  certain  words,  they  substi- 
tute others  :  thus,  instead  of  the  sacred  name  Jehovah,  they 
substitute  Adonai  or  Elohim ;  and  in  lieu  of  terms  not  strictly 
consistent  with  decency,  they  pronounce  others  less  indelicate  or 
more  agreeable  to  our  ideas  of  propriety.^ 

(5.)  The  on^ao  (sbihim)  are  critical  conjectures  of  the 
more  ancient  rabbins,  on  certain  passages  of  Scripture.^ 

3.  The  state  of  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
during  the  fifth  century,  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Latin  ver- 
sion made  by  Jerome  from  the  original  Hebrew,  and  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  From  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  two  sources  several  important  facts  have  been 
collected,  particularly  that 

(1.)  The  Old  Testament  contained  the  same  books  which  are 
at  present  found  in  our  copies. 

(2.)  The  form  of  the  Hebrew  letters  was  the  same  which  we 
now  have,  as  is  evident  from  Jerome's  frequently  taking  notice 
of  the  similar  letters,  beth  and  caph,  resh  and  daleth,  mem  and 
samech,  &c. 

(3.)  The  modem  vowel  points,  accents,  and  other  diacritic 
signs  were  utterly  unknown  to  Jerome.  Some  words  were  of 
doubtful  meaning  to  him,  because  they  were  destitute  of  vowels. 

«  An  account  of  these  versions  and  of  the  biblical  labours  of  Origen  is 
given  in  chap.  ili.  sect.  iii.  §2.  infra. 

*  Baue?  has  given  the  examples  at  lenjth.in  his  Critica  Sacra,  p.  208. 
»  Morini  ExercilationesRiblica?,  lib.  ii.'exercit.  22.  cap.  i.  §6. 

♦  Muntinghe,  Expositio  Crit.  Sacrae.  p.  55.  Jahn  et  Ackerrnann,  Introd. 
§  107.  Cappel's  Critica  Sacra  by  Vogel  and  Scharfenbers,  torn.  i.  p.  455. 

'  The  Keri  and  Khetib  are  copiously  discussed  by  Bishop  Walton,  Pro- 
leg,  viii.  §§  18— 2«j.  Cappel,  Critica  Sacra,  hb.  iii.  c.  1. — iii.  xiv. — x\-i.,  and  by 
Mr.  Whittaker,  in  his  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  pp.  114—178. 

•  See  a  full  account  of  them  in  Uappel's  Critica  Sacra,  lib.  vi.  c.  8. 
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(4.)  The  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  did  not  exist  in  any 
Hebrew  MSB. ;  but  it  should  seem  that  both  the  Hebrew  original 
and  the  Scptuagint  Greek  version  were  divided  into  larger  sec- 
tions, which  differ  from  those  in  our  copies,  because  Jerome,  in 
bis  commentary  on  Amos  vi.  9.,  says  that  what  is  the  beginning 
of  another  chapter  in  the  Hebrew,"  is  in  the  Scptuagint  the  end 
of  the  j)receding.' 

(5.)  The  Hebrew  MS.  used  by  Jerome  for  the  most  part 
agrees  with  the  Masoretic  text ;  though  there  are  a  few  unim- 
portant various  readings.'' 

III.  History  of  the  Hebrew  Text  fro.m  the  Age  op 

THE  MaSORITES  TO  THE  I.NVE.NTiON  OF  THE  ArT  OF  PRINTING. 

1.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  consequent 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  various  countri(;s  of  the  Roman 
<!tnpire,  some  of  those  who  were  settled  in  the  East  applied 
th(;mselves  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and  opened  various 
schools,  in  w!dch  thej  taught  the  Scriptures.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  ot  these  academies  was  that  established 
at  Tiberias  in  Palestine,  which  Jerome  mentions  as  existing 
in  the  fifth  century. 9  The  doctors  of  this  school,  eariy  in 
the  sixth  centurj',  agreed  to  revise  the  sacred  text,  and  issue 
an  accurate  edition  of  it ;  for  which  purpose  they  collected 
all  the  scattered  critical  and  frranmiatical  observations  they 
could  obtain,  which  appeared  likely  to  contribute  towards 
fixinof  both  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  Scripture,  into 
one  book,  which  they  called  miDO  (MasoRWH),  that  is,  fra- 
ditton,  because  it  consisted  of  remarks  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  others.  Some  rabbinical  authors  pretend  that, 
when  God  gave  the  law  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  he  taught 
hiin,  first,  its  true  reading,  and,  secondly,  its  true  interpre- 
tafiim  .■  and  that  both  these  were  handed  down  by  oral  tra- 
dition, from  generation  to  generation,  until  at  length  they 
were  committed  to  writing.  The  former  of  these,  viz.  the 
true  reading,  is  the  subject  of  the  Masora  ;  the  latter  or  true 
interpretation  is  that  of  the  Mishna  and  Gemara,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  the  present 
volume. 

The  Masoretic  notes  and  criticisms  relate  to  the  books, 
verses,  words,  letters,  vowel  points,  and  accents.  The 
Masorites  or  Massorets,  as  the  inventors  of  this  system  were 
called,  were  the  first  who  distinguished  the  books  and  sec- 
tions of  books  into  verses.  They  marked  the  number  of  all 
the  verses  of  each  book  and  section,  and  placed  the  amount 
at  the  end  of  each  in  numeral  letters,  or  in  some  symbolical 
word  formed  out  of  them ;  and  they  also  marked  the  middle 
verse  of  each  book.  Further,  they  noted  the  verses  where 
something  was  supposed  to  be  forgotten  ;  the  words  which 
they  believed  to  be  changed  ;  the  letters  which  they  deemed 
to  be  superfluous  ;  the  repetitions  of  the  same  verses  ;  the 
different  reading  of  the  words  which  are  redundant  or  defec- 
tive;  the  number  of  times  that  the  same  word  is  found  at  the 
beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  verse  ;  the  different  significa- 
tions of  the  same  word ;  the  agreement  or  conjunction  of  one 
word  with  another ;  what  letters  are  pronounced,  and  what 
are  inverted,  together  with  such  as  hang  perpendicular, 
and  they  took  the  number  of  each,  for  the  Jews  cherish  the 
sacred  books  with  such  reverence,  that  they  make  a  scruple 
of  changing  the  situation  of  a  letter  which  is  evidently  mis- 
placed ;  sup|)osing  that  some  mystery  has  occasioned  the 
alteration.  They  have  likewise  reckoned  which  is  the  middle 
letter  of  the  Pentateuch,  wiiich  is  the  middle  clause  of  each 
book,  and  how  many  times  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  occurs 
in  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  following  table  from 
Bishop  Walton  will  give  an  idea  of  their  laborious  minute- 
ness in  these  researches : — 

Times. 

»*  Alcph occurs  in  the  Hebrevir  Dible 42377 

3  Beth 38218 

J  Gimel 29537 

T  Daleth 32530 

n  He 47554 

1  Vau 76922 

t  Zain 22867 

n  Cheth 23447 

13  Teth 11052 

<   Yod 66420 

3  Caph 48253 

S  Lamed 41517 

'  In  Ilebraicis  alterius  hoc  capituli  exordium  est;  apud  LXX  vero  finiB 
superioris. 
"  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  212—215. 
9  Pra;fal.  ad  Comment,  in  hbros  Paralipomcn^un. 
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Times. 

15  Mem occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 77778 

J  Nun 41696 

D  Samcch 13580 

p  Ain 20175 

^  Pe  22725 

,  TsadciiV 21882 

p  Koph 22972 

n  Resch 22147 

V  Shin 32148 

n  Tau 593431 

Such  is  the  celebrated  Masora  of  the  Jews.  At  first,  it 
did  not  accompany  the  text ;  afterwards  the  greatest  nart  of 
it  was  written  in  the  margin.  In  order  to  brin^  it  within  tiie 
margin,  it  became  necessary  to  abridge  the  work  itself.  This 
abridgment  was  called  the  little  Masora,  Masora  purva,- 
but,  being, found  too  short,  a  more  copious  abridgment  was 
inserted,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
great  Masora,  Masora  magna.  The  omitted  parts  were  added 
at  the  end  of  the  text,  and  called  the  final  Masora,  Masora 
finalis.^ 

The  age  when  the  Masorites  lived  has  been  much  contro- 
verted. "Some  ascribe  the  Masoretic  notes  to  Moses ;  others 
attribute  them  to  Ezra  and  the  members  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue, and  their  successors  after  the  restoration  of  the  temple 
worship,  on  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Archbishop 
Usher  places  the  Masorites  before  the  time  of  Jerome; 
Cappel,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  ;  Bishop  Marsh  is  of 
opinion,  that  they  cannot  be  dated  higher  than  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century ;  Bishop  Walton,  Basnage,  Jahn,  and  others, 
refer  them  to  the  rabbins  of  Tiberias  m  the  sixth  century, 
and  suppose  that  they  commenced  the  Masora,  wliich  was 
augmented  and  continued  at  different  times,  by  various  au- 
thors ;  so  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  one  inan,  or  of  one 
age.  In  proof  of  this  opinion,  which  we  think  the  most 
probable,  we  may  remark,  that  the  notes  which  relate  to  the 
variations  in  the  pointing  of  particular  words,  must  have 
been  made  after  the  introduction  of  the  points,  and  conse- 
q\iently  after  the  Talmud  ;  other  notes  must  have  been  made 
before  the  Talmud  was  finished,  because  it  is  from  these  notes 
that  it  speaks  of  the  points  over  the  letters,  and  of  the  varia- 
tions in  their  size  and  position.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
ivfiole  was  not  the  work  of  the  Masorites  of  Tiberias ;  fur- 
ther, no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  to  prove  the  Masora  the 
work  of  Ezra,  or  his  contemporaries  ;  much  appears  to  show 
it  was  not :  for,  in  the  first  place,  most  of  the  notes  relate  to 
the  vowel  points,  which,  we  have  seen,'  were  not  introduced 
until  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  years  after  his  time,  and  the 
remarks  made  about  the  shape  and  position  of  the  letters  are 
unworthy  of  an  inspired  writer,  being  more  adapted  to  the 
superstition  of  the  rabbins,  than  to  the  gravity  of  a  divine 

1  Bi-shop  Walton's  Prolcgom.  c.  viii.  §8.  p.  275.  edit.  Dalliii.  In  the  last 
century,  an  anonymous  writer  puljlished  the  following  calculation  similar 
to  that  of  the  Masorites,  for  the  English  Version  of  the  Bible,  under  the 
title  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Dissected.  It  is  said  to  have  occupied 
three  years  of  the  compiler's  life,  and  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  trifling 
employments  to  which  superstition  has  led  mankind. 

THE    OLD    ATSTt    NEW    TESTAMENT    DISSECTED. 

Books  in  the  Old 39  In  the  New 27  Total 66 

Chapters 929  260  1,1.89 

Verses 23,214  7,959  31,173 

Words .592,439  181,2.53  773,692 

Letters 2,728,800 838,380  3,567  180 

Apocrypha 

Chapters.'. 183 

Verses 6,081 

Words 252,185 

The  middle  chapter,  and  the  least  in  the  Bible,  is  Psalm  117. 

The  middle  verse  is  the  eightli  of  the  118th  Psalm. 
.    The  middle  line  2tl  of  Chronicles,  4th  chapter,  16th  verse. 

The  word  andocciirs  in  the  OldTestament,  3-5,513  times. 

The  same  word  occurs  in  tlie  New  Testament,  10,GS1  time.s. 

The  word  Jehovah  occurs  6855  times.  ^ 

Old  Testament, 
The  middle  book  is  Proverbs. 
The  middle  chapter  is  .lob  29th. 
The  middle  verse  is  2d  Chronicles,  20th  chapter,  between  the  17th  and 

18th  verses. 
The  least  verse  is  1st  Chronicles,  1st  chapter  and  25th  verse. 

New  Testament. 

The  middle  book  is  Thessalonians  2d. 
The  middle  chapter  is  between  the  13th  and  14th  Romans. 
The  middle  verse  is  chapter  17th  of  Acts,  I7lh  verse. 
The  least  verse  is  Uth  chapter  of  .John,  verse  35. 

The  21st  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Ezra  has  all  the  Letters  in  the  Alpha- 
bet except  j. 

The  19lh  chapter  of  the  2d  of  Kings  and  the  37th  of  Isaiah  are  alike. 
»  Butler's  Hors  Biblicse,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
»  See  pp.  191,  192.  of  the  present  volume. 


teacher.  Secondly,  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  prophets 
collected  various  readings  of  their  own  prophecies,  though 
we  find  this  has  been  done,  and  makes  pai-t  of  what  is  called 
the  Masora.  Thirdly,  The  rabbins  have  never  scrupled  to 
abridge,  alter,  or  reject  any  part  of  these  notes,  and  to  inter- 
mix their  own  observations,  or  those  of  others,  which  is  a 
proof  that  they  did  not  believe  them  to  be  the  work  of  the 
prophets  ;  for  in  that  case  they  would  possess  equal  authority 
witn  the  text,  and  should  be  treated  with  the  same  regard.. 
Lastly,  Since  all  that  is  useful  in  the  Masora  appears  to  have 
been  written  since  Ezra's  time,  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  to 
him  what  is  useless  and  trifling;  and  from  these  different 
reasons  it  may  be  concluded  that  no  part  of  the  Masora  was 
written  by  Ezra.  And  even  though  we  were  to  admit  that 
he  began  it,  that  would  not  lead  us  to  receive  the  present 
system  in  the  manner  the  Jews  do,  because,  since  we  cannot 
now  distinguish  what  he  wrote,  and  since  we  find  many 
thintrs  in  it  plainly  unworthy  of  an  inspired  writer,  we  may 
justly  refuse  it  the  credit  due  to  inspiration,  unless  his  part 
were  actually  separated  from  what  is  the  work  of  others. 
On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  what  is  called  the  Ma- 
sora is  entitled  to  no  greater  reverence  or  attention  than  may 
be  claimed  by  any  other  human  compilation.^ 

Concerning  the  value  of  the  Masoretic  system  of  notation, 
the  learned  are  greatly  divided  in  opinion.  Some  have  highly 
commended  the  undertaking,  and  have  considered  the  work 
of  the  Masorites  as  a  monument  of  stupendous  labour  and 
unwearied  assiduity,  and  as  an  admirable  invention  for  deli- 
vering the  sacred  text  from  a  multitude  of  equivocations  and 
perplexities  to  which  it  was  liable,  and  for  putting  a  stop  to 
the  unbounded  licentiousness  and  rashness  of  transcribers  and 
critics,  who  often  made  alterations  in  the  text  on  their  own 
private  authority.  Others,  however,  have  altogether  censured 
the  design,  suspecting  that  tlie  Masorites  corrupted  the  purity 
of  the  text  by  substituting,  for  the  ancient  and  true  reading 
of  their  forefathers,  another  reading  more  favourable  to  their 
prejudices,  and  more  opposite  to  Christianity,  whose  testi- 
monies and  proofs  they  were  desirous  of  weakening  as  much 
as  possible. 

Without  adopting  either  of  these  extremes,  Bishop  Marsh 
observes,  that  "  the  text  itself,  as  regulated  by  the  learned 
Jews  of  Tiberias,  was  probably' the  result  of  a  collation  of 
manuscripts.  But  as  those  Hebrew  critics  were  cautious  of 
introducing  too  many  corrections  into  the  text,  they  noted  in 
the  margins  of  their  manuscripts,  or  in  their  critical  collec- 
tions, such  various  readings,  derived  from  other  manuscripts, 
either  by  themselves  or  by  their  predecessors,  as  appeared  to 
be  worthy  of  attention.  This  is  the  real  origin  of  those  mar- 
ginal or  Masoretic  readinors  which  we  find  in  many  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  But  the  propensity  of  the  later  Jews 
to  seek  mystical  meanings  in  the  plainest  facts  gradually  ii> 
duced  the  belief  that  both  textual  and  marginal  readings  pro- 
ceeded from  the  sacred  writers  themselves ;  and  that  the  lat- 
ter were  transmitted  to  posterity  by  ore/ tradition,  as  conveying 
some  mysterious  application  of  the  written  words.  They 
were  regarded  therefore  as  materials,  not  of  criticism,  but  of 
interpretation.^''^  The  same  eminent  critic  elsewhere  remarks, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  Masorites  to  preserve 
the  sacred  text  without  variation^,  "  if  their  success  has  not 
been  complete,  either  in  estuldishing  or  preserving  the  Hebrew 
text,  they  have  been  guilty  of  the  only  fault  which  is  com- 
mon to  every  human  effort."'^ 

2.  In  the  period  between  the  sixth  and  the  tenth  centuries, 
the  Jews  had  two  celebrated  academies,  one  at  Babylon  in 
the  east,  and  another  at  Tiberias  in  the  west ;  where  their 
literature  was  cultivated,  and  the  Scriptures  were  very  fre- 
quently transcribed.  Hence  arose  two  recensions  or  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  were  collated  in  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century.  The  differences  or  various  readings  ob- 
served in  them  were  noted,  and  have  been  transmitted  to  our 
time  under  the  appellation  of  the  Oriental  and  Occidental 
or  Eastern  and  Western  Readings.  They  are  variously 
computed  at  210,  216,  and  220,  and  are  printed  by  Bishop 
Walton  in  the  Appendix  to  his  splendid  edition  of  the  Poly- 
glott  Bible.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  one  of  these 
various  readings  is  found  in  the  Septuagint :  they  do  not  re- 
late to  vov."el  points  or  accents,  nor  do  any  of  them  affect  the 
sense.  Our  printed  editions  vary  from  the  eastern  readings 
in  fifty-five  places.' 

<  Waehner's  Antiquitates  Hebraeorum,  vol.  i.  pp.  93—137.  Walton,  Prol. 
viii.  §§  1 — 16. 

6  Lectures  in  Divinity,  part  ii.  p.  84.  «  Ibid.  p.  98. 

■>  Walton,  Proleg.  viii.  §§  27, 28.  Cappel,  Critica  Sacra,  lib.  iii.  c.  17.  Bauer 
Critica  Sacra,  pp.  223,  224. 
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3.  The  attention  paid  by  the  .lows  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  durino^  this  period,  is  further  evinced  by  several 
Chaldee  paraphrases  wliicli  were  made  about  this  time,  and 
l)y  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Scriptures  executed  Ity  rabl)i 
Saadias  Gaon,  an  Kjryptian  Jew,  who  died  a.  d.  1M"2,  of 
wiiich  an  account  is  irivt-n  in  diap.  iii.  sect.  iii.  §  3.  infra. 

To  the  tenth  ctMitiiry  may  be  referred  the  completion  and 
establishment  of  the  modern  system  of  vow(d  points.  At 
leiitrth,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  Aaron  bkn 
AsHER,  president  of  the  academy  at  Tiberias,  and  Jacob  ben 
Naphtali,  president  of  the  academy  at  JJabylon,  collated  the 
manuscrijjts  of  the  oriental  and  occidtMital  .Tews.  Tlie  dis- 
crejiancies  observed  by  these  eminent  Jewish  scholars  amount 
to  upwards  of  HfM;  with  one  singh^  exce])tion,  they  relate  to 
the  vowel  points,  and  consecj^uently  are  of  little  value;  they 
are  also  printed  by  Bishop  Walton.  The  western  Jews,  and 
our  print(;d  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  almost  wholly 
follow  the  recension  of  Aaron  ben  Asher.' 

4.  The  learned  Jews,  who  removed  to  Europe  in  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  brou<rht  with  them  pointed  manu- 
scripts ;  and  in  the  tweltth  and  thirteenth  centuries  copies  were 
transcribed  with  trreater  care  than  was  exercised  in  succeed- 
incr  af^es.  In  makinjr  these  transcripts  the  copyists  adopted 
certain  exemplars,  which  were  highly  esteemed  for  their  cor- 
rectness, as  tlie  standard  texts.  These  standard  copies  bear 
the  names  of  the  Codex  of  Ilillel,  of  Ben  Asher,  which  is 
also  called  the  Palestine,  Jerusalem,  or  F^oryptian  Codex,  of 
Ben  Naplitali,  or  the  Babylonian  Codex,  the  Pentateuch  of 
Jericho,  and  the  Codex  Sinai. 

(1.)  The  Codex  OK  IIiu.el  was  a  celebrated  manuscript 
which  rabbi  Kimcbi  (who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century)  says 
that  he  saw  at  Toledo,  thou<rh  rabbi  Zacuti,  who  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centur\',  states  that  part  of 
it  had  been  sold  and  sent  into  Africa.  Who  this  Hillel  was, 
the  learned  are  by  no  means  a<Tree(l ;  soiue  have  supposed 
tJiat  ho  was  the  very  eminent  rabbi  Ilillel,  who  lived  about 
sixty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  others  imafjine  that  he 
was  the  grandson  of  the  illustrious  rabbi  Jehudah  Hakkadosh, 
who  wrote  the  Misna,  and  that  he  flourished  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century.  Others,  again,  suppose  that  he 
was  a  Spanish  Jew,  named  Hillel;  but  Bauer,  with  greater 
probability,  supposes  the  manuscript  to  have  been  of  more 
recent  date,  and  written  in  Spain^  because  it  contains  the 
vowel  points,  and  all  the  other  grammatical  minutim;  and 
that  the  feigned  name  of  Hillel  was  inscribed  on  its  title  in 
order  to  enhance  in  value. 

(2,)  (3.)  The  Codices  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali 
have  already  been  noticed.  We  may,  however,  state,  on  the 
authority  of  Maimonides,  that  the  first  of  these  was  lield  in 
most  repute  in  Egypt,  as  havintr  been  revised  and  corrected 
in  very  many  places  by  Ben  Asher  himself,  and  that  it  was 
the  exemplar  which  he  (Maimonides)  followed  in  copying 
the  law,  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  Jews. 

(4.)  The  Codex  of  Jericho  is  highly  commended  by  rabbi 
Ellas  Levita,  as  being  the  most  correct  copy  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  exhibiting  the  defective  and  full  words. 

(5.)  The  Codex  Sinai  was  a  very  correct  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch,  characterized  by  some  variation  in  the  accents, 
in  which  respect  it  differed  from  the  preceding  exemplar.^ 

Lastly,  to  thisperiod  may  be  referred  the  division  of  the 
text  of  the  Old  Testament  into  chapters  by  cardinal  Hugo 
de  Sancto  Victore,  who  died  in  1260,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  sect.  iii.  §  1.  of  this  chapter. 

IV.  History  of  the  Hebrew  Text  from  the  Invention 
OF  THE  Art  of  Printing  to  our  own  Time. 

Shortly  after  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  were  committed  to  the  press;  at  first  in  de- 
tached portions,  and  afterwards  the  entire  Bible. 

The  earliest  printed  portion  was  the  book  of  Psalms,  with 
the  commentary  of  rabbi  Kimcbi:  it  appeared  in  1477,  with- 
out any  indication  of  the  place  where  it  was  printed.  In 
1482  the  Pentateuch  was  published  at  Bologna:  at  Soncino, 
the  former  and  latter  prophets  were  accurately  printed  in 
1485-8t),  in  two  volumes  folio,  with  the  commentary  of 
Kimcbi ;  in  1487,  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  commentary 
of  Kimchi,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Hagiographa,  appeared 
at  Naples  in  two  \o\iimes  Julio  according  to  Jahn,  but  in  two 
volumes  quarto  according  to  De  Rossi,  with  the  commenta- 
ries of  rabbi  Immannel  on  the  Proverbs,  of  Ben  Cershom  on 
the  book  of  Job,  and  of  Kimchi  on  the  remaining  books. 

'  Walton,  Proleg.  viii.  §29.  Cappel,  Critica  Sacra,  lib.  iii.  c.  13.  Bauer, 
Critica  Sacra,  pp.  121—126. 

»  Walton,  Prolec  viii.  §§8—11.  Kciinicott,  Diss.  Gen.  §§55,  56.  Bauer, 
CiUtica  Sacra,  pp.  2iM— 226. 


The  most  ancient  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Scriptures 
was  printed  at  Soncino,  in  148H  :  it  was  followed  in  that 
printed  at  Brescia  in  14'.M.  In  1502 — 1517  the  Compluten- 
sian  Polyglott  was  printed  at  Alcala  or  Complutum  in  Spain. 
The  II(^brew  text  is  printed  after  manuscripts,  with  the  vowel 
points,  but  without  accents,  'i'he  Hfi)rew  text  of  this  Poly- 
glott is  followed,  1.  In  the  Antwerp  Polyglott  printed  in  15(i9 
—1572;  2.  In  the  Paris  Polyglott  printed  in  1629 — 1645  at 
the  expense  of  M.  Le  Jay  ;  and,  3.  In  the  London  Polyglott 
edited  ijy  Bishoj)  Walton  in  1(557.'  Two  celebrated  editions 
weni  executed  oy  ('ornclins  and  Daniel  Bomberg,  with  the 
Targums  and  Rabbinical  Commentaries; — the  first  in  1.518, 
under  the  care  of  Felix  Pratensis,  a  convertcnl  Jew;  and  the 
second  in  1525— ^C),  under  the  care  of  Jacob  Ben  Chaiin. 

The  Brescian  edition  f)f  1494,  tlie  ComphiU'iisian,  finished 
in  1517,  and  the  second  Bomberg  edition  of  1525-26,  are  the 
three  standard  texts,  after  which  all  subsecpient  impressions 
have  been  printed.^  A  bibliographical  and  critical  account 
of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Iiebrew  Scriptures  is  given 
in  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the  second  volume, 
Part  I.  Chap.  L  Sect.  I. 

§  2.  HISTORY  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE  SAMARITAN  PENTA- 
TEUCH. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Samaritans. — II.  Account  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch. — III.  Variations  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
from  the  Iiebrew. — IV.  Versions  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Samaritans. 

The  Samaritans  being  generally  considered  as  a  Jewish 
sect,  the  specification  ot  their  tenets  properly  belongs  to  the 
second  volume  of  this  work.  At  present,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark  that  they  were  descended  from  an  intermix- 
ture of  the  ten  tribes  with  the  Gentile  nations.  This  origin 
rendered  them  odious  to  the  Jews,  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge them  as  Jewish  citizens,  or  to  permit  them  to  assist 
in  rebuilding  the  Temple,  after  their  return  from  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity.  In  consequence  of  this  rejection,  as  well  as 
of  other  causes  of  dissension,  the  Samaritans  erected  a  tem- 
ple on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  instituted  sacrifices  according  to 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Hence  arose  that  in- 
veterate scliism  and  enmity  between  the  two  nations,  so  fre- 
fiuently  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  Samaritans  (who  still  exist,  but  are  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers)  reject  all  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  except  the 
Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses.  Of  this  they  preserve 
copies  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  characters  ;  which,  as  there  has 
been  no  friendly  intercourse  between  them  and  the  Jews 
since  the  Babylonish  captivity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  were 
the  same  that'were  in  use  before  that  event,  though  subject 
to  such  variations  as  will  always  be  occasioned  by  frequent 
transcribing.  And  so  inconsiderable  are  the  variations  from 
our  present  copies  (which  were  those  of  the  Jews),  that  by 
this  means  we  have  a  proof  that  those  important  books  have 
been  preserved  uncorrupted  for  the  space  of  nearly  three 
thousand  years,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  are 
the  same  which  were  actually  written  by  Moses. 

II.  Account  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
Althouffh  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  known  to  and 

cited  by  Susebius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Procopius  of  Gaza, 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Jerome,  Syncellus,  and  other  ancient 
fathers,  yet  it  afterwards  fell  into  oblivion  for  upwards  of  a 
thousanci  years,  so  that  its  very  existence  began  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Joseph  Scaliger  was  the  first  who  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  learned  men  to  this  valuable  relic  of  antiquity;  and 
M.  Peiresc  procured  a  copy  from  Egypt,  which,  together  with 
the  ship  that  brought  it,  was  unfortunately  captured  by  pi- 
rates. More  successful  was  the  venerable  Archbishop  Usher, 
who  procured  six  cojnes  from  the  East;  and  from  another 
copy,  purchased  by  Pietro  della  Valle  for  ]M.  de  Sancy  (then 
ambassador  from  France  to  Constantinople,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  St.  Maloes),  F'ather  Morinus  printed  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Paris  Polyglott. 
This  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  London  Polyglott  by 
Bishop  Walton,  who  corrected  it  from  three  manuscripts 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Archbishop  Usher.  A  neat 
edition  of  this  Pentateuch,  in  Hebrew  characters,  was  edited 
by  Dr.  Blayncy,  in  octavo,  Oxford,  1790. 

'  Scf-  a  bibliographical  account  of  the  Polyglott  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  second  volume,  part  i.  chap.  i.  sect.  iv. 

«  Jahn  el  Ackerinann,  lutroductio  ad  Libros  Vet.  Feed.  §  112.  Bauer,  Cri. 
tica  Sacra,  pp.  229—2:31. 
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III.  Variations  of 
THE  Hebrew. 

The  celebrated  critic,  Le  Clerc,i  has  instituted  a  minute 
comparison  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  with  the  Hebrew 
text;  and  has,  with  much  accuracy  and  labour,  collected 
tliose  passages  in  which  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  former  is 
more  or  less' correct  than  the  latter.     For  instance, — 

1.  The  Samaritan  text  appears  to  be  more  correct  than  the 
Hebrew,  in  Gen.  ii.  4.  vii.  2.  xix.  19.  xx.  2.  xxiii.  16.  xxiv.  14. 
xHx.  10,  11.    1.  2G.    Exod.  i.  2.  iv.  2. 

2.  It  is  expressed  more  conformably  to  analogy,  in  Gen. 
xxxi.  39.  XXXV.  2G.  xxxvii.  17.  xli.  34.  43.  xlvii.  3.  Deut. 
xxxii.  5. 

3.  It  has  g-losses  and  additions  in  Gen.  xxix.  15.  xxx.  36. 
xli.  16.  Exod.  vii.  18.  viii.  23.  ix.  5.  xxi.  20.  xxii.  5.  xxiii.  10. 
xxxii.  9.    Lev.  i.  10.  xvii.  4.    Deut.  v.  21. 

4.  It  appears  to  have  been  altered  by  a  critical  hand,  in 
Gen.  ii.  2.  iv.  10.  ix.  5.  x.  19.  xi.  21.  xviii.  3.  xix.  12.  xx.  16. 
xxiv.  38.  55.  XXXV.  7.  xxxvi.  6.  xli.  50.  Exod.  i.  5.  xiii.  6.  xv. 
5.   Num.  xxii.  32. 

5.  It  is  more  fidl  than  the  Hebretu  text,  in  Gen.  v.  8.  xi.  31. 
xix.  9.  xxvii.  34.  xxxix.  4.  xliii.  25.  Exod.  xii.  40.  xl.  17. 
Num.  iv.  14.   Deut.  xx.  16. 

6.  It  is  defective  in  Gen.  xx.  16.  and  xxv.  14. 

It  agrees  with  the  Septuagint  version  in  Gen.  iv.  8.  xix.  12. 
XX  16.  xxiii.  2.  xxiv.  55.  62.  xxvi.  18.  xxix.  27.  xxxv.  29. 
xxxix.  8.  xU.  16.  43.  xliii.  26.  xlix.  26.  Exod.  viii.  3.  and  in 
many  other  passages.     Though, 

7.  It  sometimes  varies  from  the  Septuagint,  as  in  Gen.  i.  7. 
V.  29.  viii.  3.  7.  xlix.  22.  Num.  xxii.  4. 

The  diiferences  between  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Pen- 
tateuchs  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  usual  sources  of 
various  readings,  viz.  the  negligence  of  copyists,  introduction 
of  glosses  from  the  margin  into  the  text,  the  confounding  of 
similar  letters,  the  transposition  of  letters,  the  addition  of"  ex- 
planatory words,  &c.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  however, 
IS  of  great  use  and  authority  in  establishing  correct  readings  : 
in  many  instances  it  agrees  remarkably  with  the  Greek  Sep- 
tuagint, and  it  contains  numerous  and  excellent  various  lec- 
tions, which  are  in  every  respect  preferable  to  the  received 
Masoretic  readings,  and  are  further  confirmed  by  the  agree- 
ment of  other  ancient  versions. 

The  most  material  variations  between  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Hebrew,  which  affect  the  authority  of  the 
former,  occur,  first,  in  the  prolongation  of  the  patriarchal 
generations;  and,  secondly,  in  the  alteration  of  Ebal  into 
Gerizim  (Deut.  xxvii.),  in  order  to  support  their  separation 
from  the  Jews.  The  chronology  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch has  been  satisfactorily  vindicated  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hales,  whose  arguments,  however,  will  not  admit  of  abridg- 
ment ;2  and  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  altering  the  Penta- 
teuch, it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  Samaritans,  their  known  reverence 
for  the  law,  our  Lord's  silence  on  the  subject  in  his  memora- 
ble conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  from  vari- 
ous other  topics ;  that  what  almost  all  biblical  critics  have 
hitherto  considered  as  a  wilful  corruption  by  the  Samaritans, 
is  in  all  probability  the  true  reading,  and  that  the  corruption 
is  to  be  charged  on  the  Jews  themselves.  In  judging  there- 
fore of  the  genuineness  of  a  reading,  we  are  not  to  declare 
absolutely  for  one  of  these  Pentateuclis  against  the  other,  but 
to  prefer  the  true  readings  in  both.  "One  ancient  copy," 
Dr.  Kennicott  remarks,  with  equal  truth  and  justice,  "  has 
been  received  from  the  Jews,  and  we  are  truly  thankful 
for  it :  another  ancient  copy  is  offered  by  the  Samaritans ; 
let  us  thankfully  accept  that  likewise.  Both  have  been  often 
transcribed;  both  therefore  may  contain  errors.  They  differ 
in  many  instances,  therefore  the  errors  must  be  many.  Let 
the  two  parties  be  heard  without  prejudice;  let  their  evi- 
dences be  weighed  with  impartiality ;  and  let  the  genuine 
words  of  Moses  be  ascertained  by  their  joint  assistance. 
Let  the  variations  of  all  the  manuscripts  on  each  side  be 
carefully  collected;  and  then  critically  examined  by  the  con- 
text and  the  ancient  versions.  If  the  Samaritan  copy  should 
be  found  in  some  places  to  correct  the  Hebrew,  yet  will  the 
Hebrew  copy  in  other  places  correct  the  Samaritan.  J^ach 
copy  therefore  is  invaluable ;  each  copy  therefore  demands 

_  •  Comment,  in  Pentateuch,  Index,  ii.  See  also  some  additional  observa- 
tions on  the  differences  between  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Penfateuchs, 
in  Dr.  Kennicott's  Remarks  on  Select  Passages  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  pp. 
43-47.  '  " 

9  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  80.  et  seg.  4to.  edition. 


our  pious  veneration,  and  attentive  study.  The  Pentateuch 
will  never  be  understood  perfectly,  till  we  admit  the  autho- 
rity of  BOTH."^ 

IV.  Versions  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

Of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  two  versions  are  extant ;  one 
in  the  proper  Samaritan  dialect,  which  is  usually  termed  the 
Samaritan  Version,  and  another  in  Arabic. 

1.  The  Samaritan  version  was  made  in  Samaritan  charac 
ters,  from  the  Hebrajo-Samaritan  text  into  the  Samaritan 
dialect,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Aramaean  languages.  This  version  is  of  great  antiquity, 
having  been  made  at  least  before  the  time  of  Origen,  that  is, 
early  in  the  second  century.  The  author  of  the  Samaritan 
version  is  unknown,  but  he  has  in  general  adhered  very 
closely  and  faithfully  to  the  original  text;  so  that  this  ver- 
sion is  almost  exactly  the  counterpart  of  the  original  Hebrew- 
Samaritan  codex,  with  all  its  various  readings.  This  shows, 
in  a  degree  really  surprising,  how  very  carefully  and  accu- 
rately the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  has  been  copied  and  preserved 
by  the  Samaritans,  from  the  ancient  times  in  which  their 
version  was  made.^ 

2.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is 
also  extant  in  Samaritan  characters,  and  was  executed  by 
Abu  Said,  a.  d.  1070,  in  order  to  supplant  the  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  the  Jewish  rabbi,  Saadia  Gaon,  which  had  till  that 
time  been  in  use  among  the  Samaritans.  Abu  Said  has  very 
closely  followed  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  whose  readings 
he  expresses,  even  where  the  latter  differs  from  the  Hebrew 
text :  in  some  instances,  however,  both  Bishop  Walton  and 
Bauer  have  remarked,  that  he  has  borrowed  from  the  Arabic 
version  of  Saadia.  On  account  of  the  paucity  of  manuscripts 
of  the  orimnal  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  Bauer  thinks  this  ver- 
sion will  he  found  of  great  use  in  correcting  its  text.  Some 
specimens  of  it  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Durell  in  the 
"  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Parallel  Prophecies  of  Jacob  relating 
to  the  Twelve  Tribes,"  &c.  (Oxford,  1763,  4to.)  and  before 
him  by  Castell  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  London  Poly- 
glott;  also  by  Hwiid,  at  Rome,  in  1780,  in  8vo.,  and  by 
Paulus,  at  Jena,  in  1789,  in  8vo.^ 
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HISTORY  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Jlcconnt  of  the  different  families,  recensions,  or  editions  of 
manuscripts  of  the  J\'e-iu  Testament ;  and  «f  the  systems,  I. 
Of  Bengel.—ll.  Of  Griesbach.— III.  Of  Michaelis.—IV. 
Of  Matthmi.—V .  OfJVolan.—Sri.  Of  Htig.—Yll.  Of  Eich- 
horn. — VIII.  Of  Scholz  ; — Analysis  of  it,  -with  remarks. — 
IX.  On  the  Fadus  cum  Grxcis,  or  coincidence  between 
many  Greek  manuscripts  and  the  Latin  version. 

The  total  number  of  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
(whether  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  or  in  frag- 
ments), which  are  known  to  have  been  hitherto  wholly  or 
partially  collated,  amounts,  according  to  Professor  Scholz's 
enumeration,  to  six  hundred  and*  seventy-four.  The  result 
of  the  collation  of  these  manuscripts  and  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, together  with  the  quotations  of  the  New  Testament, 
occurring  in  the  writing  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  and 
ecclesiastical  writers,  has  led  many  eminent  critics  to  con- 
clude that  certain  manuscripts  have  an  affinity  to  each  other, 
and  that  their  text  is  distinguished  from  that  of  others  by  • 
characteristic  marks;  and,  after  diligently  comparing  the 
quotations  from  the  New  Testament  in  the  writino;s  of  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  and  of  Origen^  with  those  made  by  Ter- 
tuUiaa  and  Cyprian,  they  have  deduced  the  inference,  that, 
so  early  as  the  third  century,  there  were  in  existence  two 
fa/uilies,  recensions,  or  editions  of  manuscripts,"  or,  in  other 

3  KL'niiicott,  Diss.  ii.  pp.  20 — 1C5. 

4  Norlli  American  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  xxi.  p.  313.  , 

'  Bp.  Walton,  Proleg.  c.  xi.  §§  10—21.  pp.  527—553.  Carpzov.  Critica  Sa- 
cra, pp.  5S5— 620.  Leusden,  Philologus  Ilebrasus,  pp.  59—67.  Bauer,  Cri- 
tica Sacra,  pp.  325—335.  Muntinghe,  Expositio  Criticcs  Veteris  Fcetleris, 
pp.  lis,  U9. 

"i  In  the  second  volume  of  Griesbach's  Symbolae  Criticre  (pp.  229—620.) 
there  is  a  laborious  collation  of  tlie  quotations  from  the  New  Testament, 
made  by  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  with  the  Vulgate  or  common 
Greek  text. 

'  Bengel  expressed  this  relationship  or  affinity  between  manuscripts  by 
the  term /aTO%.     (lutrod.  ad  Crisin  N.  T.  §§27—30.)    Scmler  (Apparatus' 
ad  Libcralem  Novi  Testamenti  Interpretationem,  p.  45.)  and  Griesbach  - 
(Symbols  Criticje,  tom.  i.  p.  cxviil.)  use  the  term  reccnsio,  rccnnsion,  that 
is  edition,  which  last  terra  is  adopted  by  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  173, 
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words,  two  entirely  different  texts  of  the  New  Testament. 
A  similar  arrannrcment  of  texts  is  now  known  to  exist  in  the 
manuscripts  of  profane  autliors.  Professor  Heyne,  for  in- 
stance, detected  two  distinct  families  of  manuscripts  of 
Virgil's  works,  at  least  in  the  ^neid,  viz.  one,  the  Apronian, 
which  is  found  in  the  Cod(;x  Modiceus ;  and  another,  difier- 
inir  from  this,  which  is  found  in  tlie  celehrated  Codex  Vati- 
canus.  No.  SfiCi?.'  In  like  manner,  M.  (jcrhard  discovered, 
in  tliirtcen  manuscripts  of  Apollonius,  very  numerous  various 
readinirs  of  sucli  a  different  character,  as  loavf^  no  doubt  of 
tinTc  liavinjr  been  two  recensions  of  tiu?  text  of  tiiat  writ(T.2 
Michaelis  lias  observed  that,  as  diilerent  countries  had 
different  versions  accordin<r  to  their  respective  laufruacros, 
tlieir  manuscripts  naturally  resembled  their  resjiective  ver- 
sions, as  tlHise  versions,  frcnerally  speaking,  were  made  from 
siurh  nuinuscripts  as  wen;  in  common  use.  EioiiT  different 
systems  of  recensions  or  editions  have  been  proposed  by 
lienn-cl,  (Jricsbach,  Michaelis,  Matthcei,  Nolan,  Ilug,  Eich- 
horii,  and  Scliolz. 

I.  As  the  result  of  his  researches  concerning  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  Bengel  established  two  recen- 
sions or  (as  he  termed  them)  families,  viz.  the  African  and 
the  Asiatic.  Of  tlie  African  family  he  considers  the  Alex- 
andrian manuscript,  which  is  described  in  a  subse([uent  sec- 
tion, as  ahnost  tiie  sole  representative,  nearly  all  tiie  African 
MSS.  bavinir  been  entirely  destroyed.  With  this  agree  the 
Elliiiipic,  Coptic,  and  ancient  Latin  versions.  The  other 
manuscripts  he  regards  as  witnesses  of  the  Asiatic  family. 
According  to  Bengel,  a  reading  of  the  African  family  is 
always  ancient,  though  not  always  genuine :  while  the  Asiatic 
family,  though  numerous,  are  of  very  little  weight,  especially 
wlien  ihey  are  not  supported  by  any  ancient  version,  though 
somi'tiuies  a  mauuscn])t  of  the  Asiatic  family  sujiplies  an 
hiatus  in  a  manuscript  of  the  African  family.  And  he  was 
t)f  opinion,  that  the  agreement  of  several,  or  certainly  of 
the  principal,  witnesses  of  each  family,  is  a  strong  criterion 
of  the  ironuineness  of  a  reading.^ 

II.  The  basis  of  Dr.  Criesbach's  system  is,  the  division 
of  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  into  three 
classes,  each  of  which  is  considered  as  an  independent  wit- 
ness for  the  various  readings  which  it  contains.  The  value 
of  a  reading,  so  far  as  manuscript  authority  is  regarded,  is 
decided  by  Griesbach,  not  according  to  the  individual  manu- 
script in  which  it  is  found,  but  according  to  the  number  of 
class(?s  by  which  it  is  supported.  The  classes  under  which 
he  arranges  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  are  the  following ; 
viz.  Line  Alexandrine;  2.  The  Occidental  or  Western  ; 
and,  3.  The  Byzantine  or  Oriental,  To  each  of  these  is 
given  the  appellation  of  recension  or  edition,  as  we  commonly 
say  of  printed  books. 

1.  The  first  class,  or  Alexandrine  Recension,  which  is 
also  called  the  Egyptian  Recension,  comprises  those  manu- 
scripts, which,  in  remarkable  and  charactcrislic  readings, 
agree  with  the  quotations  of  the  early  Alexandrine  writers, 
particularly  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  After  them, 
this  recension  was  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  Greeks :  with 
it  also  coincides  the  Coptic  version. 

2.  The  Occidental  or  Western  Recension  is  that  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Christians  of  Africa  (especially  by 
TertuUian  and  Cvprian),  Italy,  Gaul,  and  the  west  of  Europe 
generally.  Willi  this  recension  sometimes  coincide  trie 
Sahidic  version,  made  in  the  fourth  century,  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  readings  in  the  margin  of  the 
Syro-Philoxenian  version ;  as  also  the  Ante-Hieronymian 
or  old  Latin  versions,  which  were  in  use  before  the  Vulgate 
version. 

3.  The  Byzantine  or  Oriental  Recension  or  edition, 
which  was  in  general  use  at  Constantinople,  after  that  city 
became  the  capital  and  metropolitan  see  of  the  eastern 
empire. 

With  this  edition  are  closely  allied  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  whose  inhabitants  were  subject  to  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the   patriarch  of  Constantinople.' 

'  Heyne,  having  adverted  to  some  orlliojirapliical  peculiarities,  wliich 
clearly  (listinguish  the  two  families  of  Virgilian  manuscripts,  thus  states  his 
delitjerale  opinion  : — "  Deduxit  nos  sedula  observalio  tandem  eo,  ut  omnino 
duas  codinuiu  famiilas,  saltern  in  ^Eneide  deprehendoremus,  altcrain  Apro- 
nianaui,  Mcdiceo  auctore  ;  alteram  ab  eo  diversam,  in  quaprincepsest  Ro- 
tnanus  sive  Vaticanus."  Virgilii  Opera,  a  C.  G.  Heyne.  vol.  v.  p.  399.  Edi- 
tio  tenia,  Lipsia>,  l.'W. 

"^  Lectiones  Apollonianse.  Scripsit  Edvardus  Gerhard,  p.  40.  I.ipsioe,  1S16. 

»  Benselii  Apparatus  Criticus  ad  Novmn  Testamentuin,  p.  425.  Tubin- 
gne,  17t>3. 

♦  Michaelis  remarks,  that  the  greatest  numberof  manuscripts  written  on 
Mount  Athos  are  evidently  of  the  Byzantine  edition ;  and  he  thinks  it  pro- 


The  readings  of  the  Byzantine  recension  are  those  which 
are  most  commonly  found  in  the  Ktivw  EkSoo-k,  or  printed  Vul- 
gate Greek  text,  and  are  also  most  numerous  in  the  existing 
manuscri])ts  which  correspond  to  it.  Griesbach  reckons 
ui)war(ls  of  one  liundred  manuscripts  of  this  class,  which 
minutely  harmonize  with  each  other.  On  account  of  the 
many  alterations,  that  were  unavoidably  made  in  the  long 
interval  between  the  fourth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Michaelis 
proposes  to  divide  the  Byzantine  edition  into  ancient  and 
modern  ;  but  he  does  not  specify  any  criteria  by  which  we 
can  determine  the  boundaries  between  these  two  classes. 
'I'he  Byzantine  text  is  found  in  the  four  (Jospels  of  the 
Alexandrian  manuscript :  it  was  the  original  of  the  Sclavonic 
or  old  Russian  version,  and  was  citea  by  Chrysostom  and 
Theopbylact  bishop  of  Bulgaria. 

Most  of  the  manuscripts  now  extant  exhibit  one  of  the 
texts  above  described  ;  some  are  composed  of  two  or  three 
recensions.  No  individual  manuscript  preserves  any  recen- 
sion in  a  pure  state  ;  but  manuscripts  are  said  to  be  of  the 
yMcxandnan  or  Western  recension,  as  the  appropriate  read- 
ings of  each  preponderate.  The  margins  of  these  manu- 
scripts, as  well  as  those  of  the  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Sahidic, 
and  Syro-Philoxenian  versions,  and  the  Syriac  version  of 
Jerusalem,  contain  the  Alexandrian  variations  for  the  Western 
readings,  or  vice  versa  ;  and  some  Byzantine  manuscripts 
have  the  Alexandrian  or  Western  various  lections  in  their 
margins.  Each  of  these  recensions  has  characteristics 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  Occidental  or  Western  preserves 
Iiarsh  readings,  Hebraisms,  and  solecisms,  which  the  Alex- 
andrine has  exchanged  for  readings  more  conformable  to  classic 
usage.  The  Western  is  characterized  by  readings  calculated 
to  relieve  the  text  from  difficulties,  and  to  clear  the  sense  :  it 
frequently  adds  supplements  to  the  passages  adduced  from 
the  Old  Testament;  and  omits  words, that  appear  to  be 
either  repugnant  to  the  context  or  to  other  passages,  or  to 
render  the  meaning  obscure.  The  Alexandrine  is  free  from 
the  interpretations  and  transpositions  of  the  Western  recen- 
sions. An  explanatory  reaaing  is  therefore  suspicious  in 
the  W'estern  recension,  and  a  classical  one  in  the  Alexan- 
drine. The  Byzantine  or  Constantinopolitan  recension  (ac- 
cording to  Griesbach's  system)  preserves  the  Greek  idiom 
still  purer  than  the  Alexandrine,  and  resembles  the  Western 
in  its  use  of  copious  and  explanatory  readings.  It  is  like- 
wise mixed,  throughout,  with  the  readings  of  the  other 
recensions.' 

Although  Dr.  Griesbach  has  defended  his  classification 
of  the  documents  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  with  great 
ingenuity  and  learning,  yet  it  is  liable  to  doubts  which  are 
not  to  be  despised,  independently  of  the  attacks  which  have 
been  made  on  his  theory  of  recensions  by  tlie  authors  of 
other  recensions,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  followi 
ing  pages. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  what  he  has  urged  concerning  the 
origin  of  each  recension  is  destitute  of  foundation,  and  the 
existence  of  three  texts  has  never  been  proved  analytically.^ 

2.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  which  is  followed  by  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac  ver- 
sion, cannot  be  well  accounted  for  according  to  Griesbach'g 
doctrine. 

For  this  version  (which  was  most  probably  executed  early  in 
the  second  century  if  not  at  the  close  of  the  first, — certainly 
before  the  middle  of  the  third  century)  often  exhibits  readings 
of  such  a  nature  a.s,  according  to  Griesbach's  theory,  belonged 
to  the  Western  text,  although  at  that  time  there  was  no  inter- 
course between  the  Syriac  and  the  Western  churches.  He  there- 
fore concludes  that  the  original  text  of  this  version  underwent 
not  a  few  alterations  at  various  times :  although  at  that  time 
there  was  no  twofold  recension  extant  of  the  text  which  was 

bable  that  almost  all  the  Moscow  manuscrijits,  of  which  M.  Mattheei  lias 
given  extracts,  belong  to  thfs  edition.  As  the  valuable  manuscripts  collected 
by  the  late  Profu.ssor  Carlyle  were  olitained  in  Syria,  Con?ianlinopIe,  and 
(be  islands  of  the  Levant,  it  is  probable,  whenever  they  shall  be  collated, 
that  they  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  the  Byzantine  recension.  These 
manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  and 
are  describee'  in  a  subsecpient  section. 

»  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  163 — 177.  Griesbach's  Symbola-  Criticae,  torn.  i. 
pp.  cx^ii. — cxxii.  cxxxvii.  clvii. — clxiv.  toni.  ii.  pp.  132 — 148  Griesbach's 
edit,  of  tlie  New  Test.  vol.  i.     Proleg.  pp.  Ix.xiii. — Ixxxi.  edit.  Halse,  17%. 

«  This  fact  has  been  shown  at  length,  after  a  very  minute  examination  of 
Griesbach's  data,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laurence  (now  archbishop  ofCashel)  in 
his  Remarks  on  the  Classification  of  Manuscripts  adopU'd  by  Griesbach  in 
his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  (Svo.  Oxford,  1614.)  For  learned  and  ela- 
borate analyses  of  Dr.  Laurence's  work  see  the  Eclectic  Review  for  1815, 
vol.  iv.  N.  S.  pp.  1—22.  173—189.,  and  particularly  the  British  Critic  foe 
1814,  vol.  i.  N.  S.  pp.  173—192.  29&-315.  401—428. 
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followed  by  the  Syriac  version,  and  by  the  old  italic  version,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  was  published 
in  the  west.  A  similar  difficulty  attends  the  Coptico-Sahidic 
version,  which  Griesbach  refers  to  the  Western  recension  ;  there 
being  no  union  between  the  Christian  congregations  of  Upper 
Egypt  who  used  that  version,  and  the  Western  church. 

3.  Lastly,  those  who  have  been  desirous  of  arranging 
manuscripts,  versions,  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  accu- 
rately, accordin<j  to  various  recensions,  are  pressed  with  this 
ditficulty,  viz. :  That  not  one  of  those  documents  for  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  really  ancient,  exhibits 
any  such  pure  and  entire  recension.^ 

But  though  Dr.  Griesbach's  theory  of  recensions  has  been 
thus  shaken — not  to  say  subverted — yet  his  critical  labours 
will  not  cease  to  possess  high  claims  to  the  grateful  attention 
of  every  student  of  sacred  literature. 

As  a  general  and  correct  index  to  the  great  body  of  Greek 
manuscripts,  so  far  as  they  had  then  been  collated,  they  are 
an  invaluable  treasure  to  the  scholar,  and  a  necessary  acqui- 
sition to  the  divine,  but  especially  to  those  who  may  not  be 
able  to  procure  the  more  copious  critical  Edition  of  the  New 
Testament  edited  by  Dr.  Scholz :  at  the  same  time,  his  col- 
lection of  various  readings  is  admirably  calculated  to  satisfy 
our  minds  on  a  point  of  the  highest  moment, — the  integrity 
of  the  Christian  Records.  Through  the  long  interval  of 
seventeen  hundred  years, — amidst  the  collision  of  parties, — 
the  opposition  of  enemies, — and  the  desolations  of  time, — 
they  remain  the  same  as  holy  men  read  them  in  the  primi- 
tive ages  of  Christianity.  A  very  minute  examination  of 
manuscripts,  versions,  and  fathers,  proves  the  inviolability  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures.  "  They  all  coincide  in  exhibiting 
the  same  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles  ;  and,  among  all  the 
copies  of  them  which  have  been  preserved,  there  is  not  one 
which  dissents  from  the  rest  either  in  the  doctrines  or  precepts, 
which  constitute  Christianity.  They  all  contain  the  same 
doctrines  and  precepts.  For  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  we 
are  indebted  to  such  men  as  Griesbach,  whose  zealous  and 
persevering  labours  to  put  us  in  possession  of  it  entitle  them 
to  our  grateful  remembrance.  1  o  the  superficial,  and  to  the 
novice  in  theology,  the  long  periods  of  life,  and  the  patient 
investigation,  which  have  been  applied  to  critical  investiga- 
tion, may  appear  as  mere  waste,  or,  at  the  best,  as  only 
amusing  employment :  but  to  the  serious  inquirer,  who,  from 
his  own  conviction,  can  declare  that  he  is  not  following  cun- 
rfingly  devised  fables,  the  time,  the  talents,  and  the  learning 
whfch  have  been  devoted  to  critical  collation  will  be  accounted 
as  well  expended,  for  the  result  which  they  have  accomplished. 
The  real  theologian  is  satisfied,  from  his  own  examination, 
that  the  accumulation  of  many  thousands  of  various  read- 
ings, obtained  at  the  expense  of  immense  critical  labour, 
does  not  affect  a  single  sentiment  in  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment. And  thus  is  criticism — which  some  despise  and 
others  neglect — found  to  be  one  of  those  undecaying  columns, 
by  which  the  imperishable  structure  of  Christian  truth  is 
supported. "2 

III.   According  to  Michaelis,  there  have  existed  four 

Srincipal  recensions,  viz.  1.  The  Alexandrine  ;  2.  The  Occi- 
ental ;  and,  3.  The  Byzantine  as  proposed  by  Griesbach ; 
in  addition  to  which,  as  the  old  Syriac  version  differs  from 
them,  Michaelis  has  instituted  a  fourth,  which  he  terms  the 
Edessene  edition  :  it  comprehends  the  special  Asiatic  in- 
struments, as  they  were  termed  by  Griesbach,  or  those 
Manuscripts  from  which  that  version  was  made.  Of  this 
edition  no  manuscripts  are  extant ;  a  circumstance  for  which 
Michaelis  accounts,  by  the  early  prejudice  of  the  Syrian 
literati  in  favour  of  whatever  was  Grecian,  and  also  by  the 
.  wars  that  devastated  the  East  for  many  ages  subsequent  to 
the  fifth  century.  But,  by  some  accident,  which  is  difficult 
to  be  explained,  manuscripts  are  found  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
accompanied  even  with  a  Latin  translation,  such  as  the  Codex 
Beza;,  which  so  eminently  coincide  with  the  Old  Syriac 
version,  that  tj^eir  affinity  is  indisputable.  Although,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  the  readings  of  the  Occidental,  Alex- 
andrine, and  Edessene  editions  sometimes  differ,  yet  they 
very  frequently  harmonize  with  each  other.  This  coinci- 
dence Michaelis  ascribes  to  their  high  antiquity,  as  the  old- 
est manuscripts  extant  belong  to  one  of  these  editions,  and 

'  Schott,  Isagoge  in  Novum  Foedus,  pp.  563 — 565.  Some  weiglity  objec- 
tions against  Gi-iesbach's  llieory  of  recensions  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Schiilz's 
prolegomena  to  his  third  edition  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp. 
xxxii. — XXXV.  and  in  Ur.  Gabler's  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  Gries- 
bach's Opuscula  Acadomica,  pp.  iv. — ix. 

»  Eclectic  Review,  vol.  v.  part  i.  p.  189. 


the  translations  themse  ves  are  ancient.  A  reading  confirmed 
by  three  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  very  highest 
authority ;  yet  the  true  reading  may  sometimes  be  founaonly 
in  the  fourth. ^ 

IV.  Totally  disregarding  Griesbach's  system  of  recensions, 
Professor  Matth^ei  altogether  denied  the  existence  of  any 
anciently  executed  recensions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  In 
order  to  judge  accurately  of  its  text,  he  proposed  to  divide 
the  existing  manuscripts  into,  1.  Codices  Textus  Ferpetui  ; 
that  is,  those  which  are  not  accompanied  by  Scholia  or  Com- 
mentaries :  these  he  considered  to  be  preferable  to  all  others, 
because  they  exhibit  a  purer  text.  2.  Ledionaries,  or  manu- 
scripts containing  the  sections  of  the  New  Testament  read 
in  the  service  of  the  church,  which  exhibit,  more  frequently 
than  the  first  class,  a  text  interpolated  from  commentaries. 
3.  Manuscripts  of  a  mixed  description,  having  scholia  and  in- 
terpretations written  in  the  margin,  and  which  are  for  the 
most  part  interpolated.  Matthoai  was  of  opinion  that  the 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  found  at  Mos- 
cow, and  which  were  very  diligently  collated  by  him,  are 
preferable  to  all  others.  As  these  manuscripts  came  origi- 
nally from  Mount  Athos,  and  other  parts  of^  the  Greek  em- 
pire, and  as  the  Russian  church  is  a  daughter  of  the  Greek 
church,  those  manuscripts  consequently  contain  what  Gries- 
bach has  called  the  Byzantine  Text ;  which  Matthaei  admits 
to  be  the  only  authentic  text,  excluding  the  Alexandrine  and 
Western  recensions,  and  also  rejecting  all  quotations  from 
the  fathers  of  the  Greek  church.  To  the  class  of  manuscripts 
to  which  the  Codex  BezaB,  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  and 
others  of  high  antiquity,  belong,  he  gave,  in  the  preface  to 
his  edition  of  Saiiit  John's  Gospel,  the  appellation  oi  Editio 
Scurrilis,  nor  did  he  apply  softer  epithets  to  those  critics  who 
ventured  to  defend  such  manuscripts. 

V.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Nolan's  system  of  recension  is  de- 
veloped in  his  "  Inquiry  i^ifo  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vul- 
gate or  received  Text  of  the  New  Testament.''''  (London,  1815, 
8vo.)^  That  integrity  he  has  confessedly  established  by  a 
series  of  proofs  and  connected  arguments,  the  most  decisive 
that  can  be  reasonably  desired  or  expected ;  but  as  these 
occupy  nearly  six  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  the  limits 
of  this  section  necessarily  restrict  us  to  the  following  concise 
notice  of  his  elaborate  system,  of  the  existence  of  which 
the  continental  critics  appear  to  be  entirely  ignorant. 

It  has  been  an  opinion  as  early  as  the  times  of  Bishop 
Walton,  that  the  purest  text  of  the  Scripture  canon  had  been 
preserved  at  Alexandria ;  the  libraries  of  that  city  having 
been  celebrated  from  an  early  period  for  their  correct  ana 
splendid  copies.  From  the  identity  of  any  MS.  in  its  pe- 
culiar readings,  with  the  Scripture  quotations  of  Origen,  who 
presided  in  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  a  strong 
presumption  arises  that  it  contains  the  Alexandrine  recen- 
sion :  the  supposition  being  natural,  that  Origen  drew  his 
quotations  from  the  copies  generally  prevalent  in  his  native 
country.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  basis  of  Dr. 
Griesbach's  system  of  recensions:  accordingly,  he  ascribes 
the  highest  rank  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrine 
class,  the  authority  of  a  few  of  which  in  his  estimation  out- 
weighs that  of  a  multitude  of  the  Byzantine.  The  peculiar 
readings,  which  he  selects  from  tlie  manuscripts  of  this  class, 
he  confirms  by  a  variety  of  collateral  testimony,  principally 
drawn  from  the  quotations  of  the  ancient  fathers  and  the 
versions  made  in  the  primitive  ages.  To  the  authority  of 
Origen,  however,  he  ascribes  a  paramount  weight,  taking  it 
as  the  standard  by  which  his  collateral  testimony  is  to  be 
estimated  ;  and  usin^  their  evidence  merely  to  support  his 
testimony,  or  to  supply  it  when  it  is  deficient.  The  read- 
ings which  he  supports  by  this  weight  of  testimony,  he  con- 
siders genuine ;  and,  introducing  a  number  of  them  into  the 
saci;ed  page,  he  has  thus  formed  his  corrected  text  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  necessary  result  of  this  process,  as 
obviously  proving  the  existence  of  a  great  number  of  spuri- 
ous readings,  has  been  that  of  shaking  the  authority  of  the 
authorized  English  version,  together  with  the  foundation  on 
which  it  rests. 

In  combating  the  conclusions  of  Griesbach,  Dr.  Nolan 
argues,  from  the  inconstancy  of  Origen's  quotations,  that  no 
certain  conclusion  can  be  deduced  from  his  testimony :  he 
infers  from  the  history  of  Origen,  who  principally  wrote  and 

'  '  Shoell,  Hist,  de  la  Eitti^rature  Grecque,  torn.  ii.  p.  136.  Bishop  Marsh's 
Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  30.    Schott,  Isagogo  in  Novum  Foedus,  p.  570. 

*  There  is  a  copious  analysis  of  this  work  in  the  British  Critic  (N.  S.),  vol.  . 
V.  pp.  1—24.,  from  which,  and  from  the  work  itself,  the  present  notice  of 
Dr.  Nolan's  system  of  recensions  is  derived. 
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{(ublished  in  Palestine,  that  the  text,  quoted  by  that  ancient 
ather,  was  rather  the  Pahistine  than  the  Ahixandrine ;  and 
he  proves,  from  the  express  testimony  of  Saint  .Jerome,  that 
the  text  of  Orisfen  was  really  ad()j)ted  in  Palestine,  while 
that  of  Hesychius  was  adopted  at  Alexandria. 

HavintT  thus  0])ened  the  (piestion,  and  set  it  upon  the 
broader  ground  assumed  by  those  erilics,  who  eonhrm  the 
readings  of  the  Alexandrine  text,  by  the  coincidence  of  the 
ancient  versions  of  the  Oriental  and  Western  churches  ;  Dr. 
Nolan  combats  this  method,  proposed  for  investigating  the 
eenuine  texts,  in  two  modes.  He  first  shows  that  a  coinci- 
dence between  the  Western  and  Oriental  churches  does  not 
necessarily  i)rove  the  aiiti(iuit,y  of  the  text  which  they  mutu- 
ally sujiport;  as  the  versions  of  tin;  former  church  were  cor- 
rected, after  the  texts  of  the  latter,  by  Jerorne  and  Cassiodo- 
rus,  who  may  have  thus  created  the  coincidence,  wiiich  is 
taken  as  a  proof  of  the  genuine  reading.  In  the  next  place, 
he  infers,  Irom  the  prevalence  of  a  text  published  by  K use- 
bins  of  Cajsarea,  and  from  the  comparatively  late  period  at 
which  the  Oriental  versions  were  formed,  that  tlunr  general 
coincidence  may  be  traced  to  the  inlluence  of  Eusebius's 
edition.  This  position  he  establishes,  by  a  proof  deduced 
from  the  gtuieral  prevalence  of  Eusebius's  sections  and 
canons  in  the  Greek  MSiS.  and  ancient  versions,  and  by  a 
presumption  derived  from  the  agreements  of  those  texts  and 
versions  with  each  other,  in  omitting  several  passages  con- 
tained in  the  Vulgate  Greek,  which  were  at  variance  with 
Eusebius's  peculiar  opinions.'  And  having  thus  established 
the  general  influence  of  Eusebius's  text,  he  concludes  against 
the  stability  of  the  critical  principles  on  which  the  German 
critics  have  undertaken  the  correction  of  the  Greek  Vulgate. 

The  material  obstacles  being  thus  removed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  his  plan.  Dr.  Nolan  next  proceeds  to  investigate  the 
dillerent  classes  of  text  which  exist  in  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts. Having  briefly  considered  the  Scripture  quotations 
of  the  fathers,  and  shown  that  they  afford  no  adequate  crite- 
rion for  reducing  the  text  into  classes,  he  proceeds  to  the 
consideration  of  the  ancient  translations,  and  after  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Oriental  versions,  more  particularly  of  the 
Sahidic,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  version  but  the 
Latin  can  be  taken  as  a  safe  guide  in  ascertaining  the  genu- 
ine text  of  Scripture.  This  point  being  premised,  the  author 
lays  the  foundation  of  his  scheme  of  classilication,  in  the 
following  observations  : — 

"  In  proceeding  to  estimate  the  testimony  which  the  Latin 
translation  bears  to  the  state  of  the  Greek  text,  it  is  necessary 
to  premise!,  that  this  translation  exhibits  three  varieties : — as 
corrected  by  Saint  Jerome,  at  the  desire  of  Pope  Damasus, 
and  preserved  in  the  Vulgate;  as  corrected  by  Eusebius  of 
Verceli,  at  the  desire  of  Pope  Julius,  and  preserved  in  the 
Codex  Vercellensis;  and  as  existing  previously  to  the  cor- 
rections of  both,  and  preserved,  as  I  conceive,  in  the  Codex 
lirixianus.  The  first  of  these  three  editions  of  the  Italic 
translation  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description ;  both 
the  last  are  contained  in  beautiful  manuscripts,  preserved  at 
Verceli,  and  at  Urescia,  in  Italy.  The  curious  and  expensive 
manner  in  which  at  least  the  latter  of  these  manuscripts  is 
executed,  as  written  on  purple  vellum  in  silver  characters, 
would  of  itself  contain  no  inconclusive  proof  of  its  great 
antiquity;  such  having  been  the  form  in  which  the  most 
esteemed  works  were  executed  in  the  times  of  Eusebius, 
Chrysostom,  and  Jerome.  The  former  is  ascribed,  by  im- 
memorial tradition,  to  Eusebius  Vercellensis,  the  friend  of 
Pope  Julius  and  Saint  Athanasius,  and,  as  supposed  to  have 
been  written  with  his  own  hand,  is  deposited  among  the 
relics,  which  are  preserved,  with  a  decrree  of  superstitious 
reverence,  in  the  author's  church  at  verceli  in  Piedmont. 
By  these  three  editions  of  the  translation,  we  might  naturally 
expect  to  acquire  some  insight  into  the  varieties  of  the 
original ;  and  this  expectation  is  fully  justified  on  experi- 
ment. The  latter,  not  less  than  the  former,  is  capable  of 
being  distributed  into  three  kinds  ;  each  of  which  possesses 
an  extraordinary  coincidence  with  one  of  a  correspondent 
kind,  in  the  translation.  In  a  word,  the  Greek  manuscripts 
are  capable  of  being  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  one 
of  which  agrees  with  the  Italic  translation  contained  in  the 
Brescia  manuscript;  another  with  that  contaiiied  in  the 
Verceli  manuscript ;  and  a  third  with  that  contained  in  the 
Vulgate."2 

'  In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  Dr.  Nolan  assigns  various  reasons  for 
the  omission  of  the  foUovvinc  remarkable  passages,  Mark  xvi.  9 — 20.  John 
viii.  1— U. ;  and  for  llie  peculiar  readings  of  the  following  celebrated  texts, 
Acts  Kx.  2S.  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  1  John  v.  7.     Sec  his  Inquiry,  pp.  3o — IJ. 

•Nolan's  Inquiiy,  pp  5S — 61. 


S])ecimens  of  the  nature  and  closeness  of  the  coincidence 
of  tiiese  three  classes  are  annexed  by  Dr.  Nolan,  in  separate 
cohunns,  from  which  the  four  following  examples  are  se- 
lectiMJ.  He  has  prefi.xed  the  readings  of  the  received  text  and 
authorized  English  version  (from  Matt.  v.  38.  41.  and  41.), 
in  order  to  evince  their  coincidence  with  that  text,  to  which 
the  preference  appears  to  be  due,  on  account  of  its  conformity 
to  the  Italic  translation  contained  in  the  Codex  Brixianus. 

38.  KM  ci'jVTU.  avri  ctfsvTOf.     liec. 
— and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.     Jltith. 
oi'jyn  cttri  ttfivTOf.      Cant.  dcntcm  pro  dcntcm.      Verc. 

H.3.1  (JovTn  uvTi  ctfsi'TCf.      Vot.  ft  dcntfui  pro  dcntc.      Vulg. 

x.iti  oJiVTx  atm  cJovnt.     Jllosc.        et  dcntcm  pro  dente.     Jirix, 
41.  vTra-^i  fxi't   ■xxjT-.D  Suo.      liec. 
— go  with  him  twain.     Jliilh. 
Cn-'jLyi  /urr'  avnv  nt  ^lkk-x  iuo,  vadc  cum  illo  adhuc  alia  duo. 

Cant.  Verc, 

vTrctyi  fjin  AuTou  iuci.     Vat.  vadc  cum  illo  ct  aft'a  duo.   Vulff, 

CTruyi  fj.vr  uurcu  Suo.     JMosc.  vadc  cum  illo  duo.     Brix, 

44.  wMyitTi  Tcuf  K«T!t^aijM£viuc  u/xo^.     Itec. 
— bless  them  that  curse  you.     Auth. 
Kj^oyim  Tou;  nxrAfiuifAiV'^ui  v/ncii.    ......  desunt.      Verc. 

Cant. desunt.     Vul^. 

iuhcyuTi  Tcv;  nxTUf^a/Aiv^vs  Cf^Lts.    benedicite   malcdicentibus  vo«. 
JMosc.  Jirix. 

44.  Trp'.a-w^tiTBt  vTrifi  Tcm  vrit^n^ovretv  v/uot(, 

K'ju  SimKovTCDV  C/u.<t.!.     Jicc. 

— pray  for  them  who  dcspitefully  use  you 

and  persecute  you.  Auth. 

Tf.Tw^io-^i  vTTf^  TM  i7rwii.^'j)iTiiiv    oratc  pro  calumniantibus  et  per- 

xx<  StuKcnm  J^atc.      Cant.  sequcntibus  vos.     Verc. 

T§i(ra/^j3-96    vTTif    Taiv     ituK'^VTcov    orate  pro  perscquentibus  et  ca- 

vfji.a.i.      Vat.  lumniantibus  vos.     Vulff. 

7r^oir&/^io-d-s  Ctti^  rcnv  erxpiA^^.vraiy    oratc  pro  calumniantibus  vobis 
l/juuj:,  km  ifiaiK'AToiv  Cfxu.;.  ct  perscquentibus  vos.    Brix. 

JMosc. 

The  preceding  short  specimen  will  sufliicicntly  evince  the  aflfi- 
nity  subsisting  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts, 
throughout  the  dillerent  classes  into  which  they  may  be  divided  : 
at  the  same  time  it  will  illustrate  the  dissimilarity  which  those 
classes  exhibit  among  themselves,  in  either  language,  regarded 
separately.  Still  further  to  evince  the  aflinity  which  in  other 
respects  they  possess  among  themselves,  Dr.  Nolan  exhibits  a 
connected  portion,  comprisiug  the  fir.st  twelve  verses  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  in  the  original  and  the  transla- 
tion :  from  which  we  select  the  six  following  examples  : — 

CLASS  I. 

Codex  Cantabrigiensis.  Codex  Vercellensis. 

I.  iSaiv  S^iTcu;c,^\ov(,  avenue  ro  1.  Videns  autcm  Jesus  tur- 
cgsc'  x-xt  x.u^i<rxvro;  auTou,  Tr^^.iniKdcY    bam,   asccndit    in    montcm,  et 


2.  KcM  CtVA^dLi  TO   ITTOfAX.  OLUTiV, 

tStS-j.^iv  dLUT'M  Xr^a>r 

3.  WLa.K'Jt.pi'A  cti  TTTct^m  rte  ttvsj- 

fjlXTl'  OT/  avrUV  iVTtV  it  jixO-IKUX  T4)V 
ClUe^XVOiV. 

5.  Max«g/5/  C»  TTfiiK'  OTl  XVTU 
KM  ^^V.lJM(T'MITl  THV  yW. 

4.  MuKagiu  a  TTivBoUVTi;'  0T< 
at/TO  7rapAK\>iSn7i\"rxi. 

6.  Maxsep/o/  oi  sravaiVTCc  KXt  Si- 
■\wiTK  TXY  SiKXtarmm'  oti  avm 
^ofn-xtT^xa'ovTcti. 

CLASS  II. 

Codex  Vaticantis.  Versio  VuJffata. 

1.  \Soti  Si  T'.ui  c;)(Kiu(,  xyi£>i  m        1.  Videns  autcm   turbas  as- 
Tc  c^ic'  Kxi  K-idiTxy  TOfxiirou,  irpc    cendit  in  montem,  et  cum  sedis- 
o-)tA&;v  [at/Tcu]  ol  fAxbmxi  aimu.       set  acccsscrunt  ad  cum  discipuli 
ejus  : 

2.  Et  apcriens  os  suum,  do- 
cebat  eos  dicens  : 

3.  Beati 


cum    .scdis.set,    accesserunt    ad 
eum  discipuli  ejus ; 

2.  Et  aperuit  os  suum,  et  do- 
cebat  eos  dicens : 

3.  Bcati  pauperes  spiritu  : 
quoniam  ipsorum  est  rcgnuiu 
coclorum. 

5.  Beati  mites  :  quoniam  ipsi 
hereditate  possedebunt  terram. 

4.  Beati  qui  lugent :  quoniam 
ijjsi  consolabuntur. 

6.  Bcati  qui  csuriunt  et  siti- 
unt  justitiam:  quoniam  ipsi 
saturabuntur. 


2.  KiU  avi/^stc  TO  s-T.fxx  avnu, 
•Jxa-K'iV  xurcv;  XfyttV 

3.  MXKXftU  ol  TTTCt'XOl  T(t  TTIiU- 


pauperes    spiritu ; 


uxTC  oTt   at/Tosv  t7Tn  »  ^xT^iKux    quoniam    ipsorum  est   regnum 
coelorum. 

4.  Beati  mites :  quoniam  ipsi 
possidebunt  terram. 


Taif  oufxttev. 

4.  MxiLXfKt   61    "ararfiot/vT*?*    'on 

XUTOI  !rXpXK>Jl6>ia'CVTXJ. 

5.  MXKXpiOt    01    TrpXU!'  OTt  dUTOl 

Kfjifoto/uxj'ouyi  TMV  y>». 


5.  Beati  qui  lugent :  quoniam 
ipsi  consolabuntur. 
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6.  M-jiKupiot  o\  TTUvmrK  x-^i  it-  6.  Beati  qui  esuriunt  et  siti- 
4a>vT6c  Tuv  SiK-uoTunr  Irt  etuTot  unt  justitiam :  quoniam  ipsi 
j(^:fTa.T^>i<r:vTM.  saturabuntur. 

CLASS  III. 

Codex  JMoscuensis. 

1.    \Scftlv  Si   T6UC    o^\ou;,  cLnCtt  m 


HISTORY  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE 


[PahtI.  Chap.  II. 


Codex  Srixiensis. 

1.  ViJens  autem  turbas  as- 
cendit  in  montem,  ct  cum  sedis- 
set  acccsserunt  ad  cum  disci- 
puli  ejus  ; 

2.  Et  aperiens  os  suum  doce- 
bat  eos  dicens  : 

3.  Beati    pauperes    spiritu : 


a-it\6oy  tturta  at  y.u.^ti'nu  mjto-j' 

2.  K«t«  dLVOl^ij;  TO   TTOfJUt.  eLVTOU, 

iSiSucrKiv  uuTiu;  xrycuV 

3.  Mauc.it.^101  01  Trrco^ol  Trtt,  ttviu- 
fx^Ti.  ST/   dLUToiv  Krriv  »  /3*cr*i«*  quoniam   ipsorum  est   regnum 
TCDV  0-jp-um.  ccclorum. 

4.  MMnpi'j  ol  iTivQouvTH'  oTi  4.  Beati  qui  lugent  :  quoni- 
cunot  'orup'jMX>fQ>ia-ovra.i.  am  ipsi  consolabuntur. 

5.  Maxapiot  ol  rrf-xui'  on  slutoi  5.  Beati  mansueti :  quoniam 
xKiipovofAha-ciKrt  t«v  ynv.  ipsi  hereditabunt  terram. 

6.  tActK^ptoi  ol  TriivocvTic  km  Si-  6.  Beati  qui  esuriunt  et  siti- 
^aiVTSc  TM  SixAio^unr  on  uurot  unt  justitiam :  quoniam  ipsi 
}(_opTua-B>ia-c.vreLi.  saturabuntur. 

On  these  different  classes  of  manuscripts  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  Dr.  Nolan  remarks,  that  it  must  be  evident,  on  the 
most  casual  inspection,  that  the  manuscripts  in  both  lan- 
guages possess  the  same  text,  though  manifestly  of  different 
classes.  "They  respectively  possess  that  identity  in  the 
choice  of  terms  and  arrangement  of  the  language,  which  is 
irreconcileable  with  the  notion  of  their  having  descended 
from  different  archetypes.  And  though  these  classes,  in 
either  language,  vary  among  themselves,  yet,  as  the  transla- 
tion follows  the  varieties  of  the  original,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
consequently  afford  each  other  mutual  confirmation.  The 
different  classes  of  text  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  translation, 
as  thus  coinciding,  may  be  regarded  as  the  conspiring  testi- 
mony of  those  churches,  which  were  appointed  the  witnesses 
and  Keepers  of  Holy  Writ,  to  the  existence  of  three  species 
of  text  in  the  original  and  in  the  translation."* 

Having  thus  produced  the  testimony  of  the  eastern  and 
western  churches  to  the  existence  of  these  classes,  the  learned 
inquirer  proceeds  to  ascertain  the  antiquity  of  the  classes : 
which  he  effects  by  the  Latin  translation. 

"  As  the  existence  of  a  translation  necessarily  implies  the 
priority  of  the  original  from  which  it  was  formed ;  this  tes- 
timony may  be  directly  referred  to  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  Vulgate  must  be  clearly  referred  to  that  pe- 
riod, as  it  was  then  formed  by  St.  Jerome :  in  its  bare  exist- 
ence, of  course,  the  correspondent  antiquity  of  the  Greek 
text,  with  which  it  agrees,  is  directly  established.  This 
version  is,  however,  obviously  less  ancient  than  that  of  the 
Verceli  or  Brescia  manuscript;  as  they  are  of  the  old  Italic 
translation,  while  it  properly  constitutes  the  new.  In  the 
existence  of  the  ancient  version,  the  antiquity  of  the  original 
text  with  which  it  corresponds  is  consequently  established. 
The  three  classes  of  text,  which  correspond  witn  the  Vulgate 
and  Old  Italic  version,  must  be  consequently  referred  to  a 
period  not  less  remote  than  the  close  of  the  fourth  century."^ 

The  system  of  classification  being  thus  carried  up  as  high 
as  the  fourth  century.  Dr.  Nolan  justifies  it  by  the  testimony 
of  Jerome ;  for  this  learned  father,  who  lived  at  that  period, 
asserts  the  existence  of  three  classes  of  text  ia  the  same  age, 
which  respectively  prevailed  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  identity  of  these  classes  with  the  different 
classes  of  text  which  still  exist  in  the  Greek  original  and  in 
the  Latin  version,^  our  author  then  proceeds  to  establish. 
And  this  he  effects  by  means  of  the  manuscripts  which  have 
been  written,  the  versions  which  have  been  published,  and  the 
collations  which  have  been  made,  in  the  different  countries 
to  which  St.  Jerome  refers  his  classes ;  founding  every  part 
of  his  proofs  on  the  testimony  of  Adler,  Birch,  Woide,  Mun- 
ter,  and  other  critics  who  have  analyzed  the  text  and  versions 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  is,  that  the  three  classes  of 
text,  which  are  discoverable  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  three  editions,  which  existed  in  the 
age  of  Jerome ;  with  which  they  are  identified  by  their  coin- 
cidence with  the  Latin  translation  which  existed  in  the  age 
of  that  Christian  father.  Of  the  first  class,  the  Codex  Bezae, 
or  Cambridge  manuscript,  is  an  exemplar :  it  contains  the 
text  which  Jerome  refers  to  Egypt,  and  ascribes  to  Hesy- 
chius.     Of  the  second  class,  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  or  Vatican 

«  Nolan's  Inquiry,  p.  70.  «  Ibid,  pp.70,  71. 

•  To  whicli  ia  now  to  be  added  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriao  version. 


manuscript,  forms  the  exemplar,  and  contains  the  text  which 
Jerome  refers  to  Palestine,  and  ascribes  to  Eusebius;  and 
of  the  third  class,  the  Moscow  manuscript,  collated  by  Mat- 
thaei,  and  by  him  noted  with  the  letter  V.  and  the  Harleian 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  5G84.,  noted  G.  by 
Griesbach,  are  the  exemplars,  and  contain  the  text  which 
Jerome  attributes  to  Lucian,  and  refers  to  Constantinople. 
The  result  of  Dr.  Nolan's  long  and  eloborate  discussion  is, 
that,  as  the  Occidental  or  Western,  Alexandrine,  and  Byzan 
tine  texts  (according  to  Griesbach's  system  of  recensions) 
respectively  coincide  with  the  Egyptian,  Palestine,  and  By- 
zantine texts  of  Dr.  Nolan,  we  nave  only  to  substitute  the 
term  Egyptian  for  Western,  and  Palestine  for  Alexandrine, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  particular  text  of  any  manuscript 
which  is  to  be  referred  to  a  peculiar  class  or  edition.  "  The 
artifice  of  this  substitution  admits  of  this  simple  solution : 
the  Egyptian  text  was  imported  by  Eusebius  of  Verceli  into 
the  West,  and  the  Palestine  text  republished  by  Euthalius 
at  Alexandria,  the  Byzantine  text  having  retained  tlie  place 
in  which  it  was  originally  published  by  Lucianus.  In  a 
word,  a  manuscript  which  harmonizes  with  the  Codex  Can- 
tab rigiensis  must  be  referred  to  the  first  class,  and  will  con- 
tain the  text  of  Egypt.  One  which  harmonizes  with  the 
Vatican  manuscript  must  be  referred  to  the  second  class, 
and  will  contain  the  text  of  Palestine.  And  one  which  har- 
monizes with  the  Moscow  manuscript  must  be  referred  to 
the  third  class,  and  will  contain  the  text  of  Constantinople."'' 

The  advantages  stated  by  Dr.  Nolan  as  resulting  from  the 
system  of  recensions  just  developed  are  twofold : — In  the  first 
place,  it  leads  not  only  to  a  more  adequate  method  of  classi- 
fication, but  also  to  the  discovery  of  a  more  ancient  text,  by 
means  of  the  priority  of  the  old  Italic  version  to  the  New  or 
Vulgate  Latin  of  Jerome.  And,  secondly,  it  coincides  with 
the  respective  schemes  of  Dr.  Griesbach  and  of  M.  Matthaei, 
and  derives  support  from  their  different  systems.  It  adopts 
the  three  classes  of  the  former,  with  a  slight  variation  merely 
in  the  name  of  the  classes ;  and,  in  ascertaining  the  genuine 
text,  it  attaches  the  same  authority  to  the  old  Italic  transla- 
tion, which  the  same  distinguished  critic  has  ascribed  to  that 
version.  It  likewise  agrees  with  therScheme  of  Matthaei,  in 
giving  the  preference  to  the  Ko/v«  ExSoa-i;,  the  Greek  Vulgate 
or  Byzantine  text,  over  the  Palestine  and  Egyptian;  but  it 
supports  the  authority  of  this  text  on  firmer  grounds  than  the 
concurrence  of  the  Greek  manuscripts.  "  Hence,"  it  is  ob- 
served, that  "  while  it  differs  from  the  scheme  of  M.  Mat- 
thaei, in  building  on  the  old  Italic  version,  it  differs  from 
that  of  Dr.  Griesliach,  in  distinguishing  the  copies  of  this 
translation,  which  are  free  from  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate, 
from  those  which  have  been  corrected  since  the  times  of 
Eusebius  of  Verceli,  of  Jerome,  and  Cassiodorus.  And  it 
affords  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of  disposing  of  the  multi- 
tude of  various  readings,  than  that  suggested  by  the  latter, 
who  refers  them  to  the  intentional  or  accidental  corruptions 
of  transcribers ;  or  by  that  of  the  former,  who  ascribes  them 
to  the  correction  of  the  original  Greek  by  the  Latin  transla- 
tion ;  as  it  traces  them  to  the  influence  of  the  text  which  was 
published  by  Eusebius,  at  the  command  of  Constantine." 

VI.  Widely  different  from  aU  the  preceding  theories  is  the 
system  of  recensions  proposed  by  the  learpecf  Romanist  Pro- 
fessor Hug,  of  Fribourg,  who  affirms  the  existence  of  three 
recensions  or  editions,  and  divides  the  history  of  the  sacred 
text  of  the  New  Testament  into  three  periods,  viz : — 

1 .  The  First  Period  comprises  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, from  the  time  when  its  several  books  were  written  to 
the  third  century.  That  text,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Irenaeus,  and  other  fathers, 
was  early  the  object  of  imprudent  or  rash  alterations:  al- 
though their  statements  were  greatly  exaggerated,  yet  the 
fact  is  certain,  that  such  alterations  were  actually  made ;  and 
the  text,  thus  altered,  was,  according  to  Hug,  what  is  com- 
monly termed  KOINH  EKA0212,  or  the  common  edition, 
which,  he  thinks,  is  in  a  great  measure  represented  in  the 
Codex  Bezae  or  Cambridge  Manuscript.  Though  zilmost 
every  where  the  same,  this  edition  had  two  forms,  a  little 
different,  one  of  which  corresponds  with  Griesbach's  West- 
ern Recension,  and  the  other  with  his  special  Asiatic  In- 
struments, and  particulanJy  with  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriao 
version. 

2.  Second  Period. — The  defects  of  the  common  edition  hav- 
ing been  perceived  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
three  learned  men,  severally  and  independently,  though 

«  Nolan's  Inquiry,  pp.  105  106. 
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nearly  simultaneously,  iinrlertook  the  arduous  task  of  puri- 
fyiiiir  tlie  t(!Xt,  and  of'  restorin<r  it  to  its  first  form,  by  the  aid 
of  manuscripts,  viz.  Orijrcn  in  Palestine,  Hosycliius  in 
Kgypt,  where  he  was  a  bishop,  and  Lueian,  a  presbyter  at 
Aiitiocli,  in  Syria.  The  work  of  Ilent/cliius  was  {renerally 
received  in  Kjry|)t,  and  becam*;  the  source  of  the  Alexandrine; 
ifamily:  tliat  of  Lurian,  which  was  better  known,  and  has 
sometimes  l)ecn  termed  the  F.dllio  Fuli^nta,  or  Lurifmiis^wzn 
introduced  into  divini;  worsiiip  in  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
Thrace,  and  at  ('onstantinoplc ;  and  tliat  of  ()ri<jen,  liavin^r 
been  made  in  his  old  aire,  and  left  for  publication  by  his 
pupils,  was  confined  within  Palestine,  where  it  was  soon 
superseded  l)y  the  edition  of  Lueian,  and  in  no  long  time  was 
entirely  lost. 

3.  The  'r/itrd  Period  of  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  embraces  the  variations  made  tlierein,  from  the 
thriH'fold  recension  in  the  third  century,  to  our  own  time.' 

VII.  Professor  Kichhorn  approaches  nearer  to  the  opinion 
of  Una  than  to  that  of  Griesbach,  on  the  subject  of  ancient 
recensions.  He  considers  the  existence  of  a  twofold  text  in 
the  second  century  as  fidly  proved,  viz.  the  African  and 
Asiatic ;  though  neither  of  these  texts  was  repriilated  by  any 
certain  critical  laws.  He  denies  that  Origen  was  the  author 
of  a  peculiar  recension  :  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  Hesychius 
and  Lueian  in  the  third  century  did  severally  undertake  and 
complete  a  revision  of  the  text;  and  that  ever  since  that  pe- 
riod there  has  been  a  threcfidd  recension  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  viz.  1.  The  African  (or  Alexandrine);  2. 
The  Asiatic  (or  Constantinopolitan) ;  and,  3.  A  mixecl  text 
formed  out  of  these  two,  because  there  were  some,  who,  not- 
witiistanding  the  recensions  of  Hesychius  and  Lueian,  had 
acquired  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  African  and  Asiatic 
churches,  yet  frequently  preferred  to  follow  the  authority 
of  more  ancient  manuscripts. ^  The  text  thus  formed  con- 
tinued the  same  until  the  seventh  century ;  after  wiiich  time, 
until  the  New  Testament  was  issued  from  the  press,  no 
learned  men  applied  themselves  to  the  collation  of  the  text 
with  MSS.3 

VIII.  The  last  and  most  important  (as  it  is  the  most  pro- 
bable) of  the  various  systems  of  recensions,  which  have  been 
proposed,  is  that  announced  by  Dr.  J.  INIartin  Auorustin 
ScHOLZ,^  one  of  the  professors  at  Bonn  upon  the  Rhine. 
From  the  differences,  which  are  sufficiently  perceptible  in 
the  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  Dr.  Scholz  concludes  that  these  instruments  na- 
turally divide  thertiselves  into  two  great  classes,  which  are 
the  same  throughout  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  To 
the  first  of  these  classes  belong  all  the  editions  and  those 
numerous  manuscripts,  which  were  written  within  the  limits 
of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  that  is,  in  Asia  or  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  which  were  destined  for 
liturgical  use :  the  second  class  comprises  certain  manuscripts 
written  in  Figypt,  and  the  western  part  of  Europe.  Tran- 
scribed, unquestionably,  from  copies  w'hich  were  valuable  on 
account  of  their  age  and  beauty,  they  were  intended  only  to 
preserve  the  contents  of  those  copies ;  but,  as  they  presented 
a  diderent  text  from  that  which  was  generally  received,  they 
could  not  be  employed  in  divine  service :  hence  they  were 
for  the  most  part  negligently  written,  with  an  incorrect 

«  Cell6rifir,  Introd.  au  Nouv.  Test.  pp.  81—103.  Hug's Introd.  to  the  New 
Test. -vol.  i.  pp.  1.34—231. 

»  Euthaliiis,  for  instance,  who  was  an  Egyptian  bishop  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, previously  to  publishing  a  peculiar  stichometrical  arrangement  of  the 
Acts  and  PauUne  Epistles,  went  to  C.Tsaroa  in  Palestine,  and  there  collated 
the  Egyptian  or  Alexandrine  text,  which  he  used  with  the  more  ancient 
MSS.  in  the  celebrated  Library  of  Pampliilus  which  was  deposited  in  that 
city.  (Zacagni,  Collectanea  Monumentoruia  Veteris  Ecclesias  Gra-'coe,  p. 
513.  Roma-,  IG'JS.) 

»  Eichhorn  Einleit  in  das  N.  T.  vol.  iv.  pp.  275—332. 

«  Dr.  Scholz  has,  in  fact,  proposed  fico  systems  of  recensions.  The./frs/ 
was  developed  in  his  "  CuT(B  Crilieain  Hisloriam  Textus  Evangpliorum 
eommenttttionibus  duabus  exhibita,"  published  at  Heidelberg  in  18'20 :  it 
was  the  result  of  his  examination  o(  forty-eight  manuscripts  in  the  Uoyal 
Library  at  Paris ;  seventeen  of  which  he  collated  entirely,  and  nine  of 
which  had  never  before  been  e-xaniined  by  any  person.  As  the  extensive 
and  laborious  researches,  unremittingly  prosecuted  during  ten  years,  in- 
duced Professor  Scholz  to  abandon  this  system  of  recensions,  aii<l  to  adopt 
the  secoftd,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  the  text,  it  may  suffice  here 
briefly  to  state,  tliat,  acconhng  to  his  first  theory,  he  thought  that  he  had 
discovered,  among  tlie  various  manuscripts  collated  by  him,  vesligesof  five 
distinct  farnilies  ;  viz.  two  African  ox  rather  Egyptian,  one  of  which  cor- 
responded with  the  Alexanilrine  recension  of  Griesbach,  and  llie  other,  with 
his  Occidental  recension  ;  and  two  Asiatic,  one  of  which  was  particularly 
deserving  of  that  name,  and  corresponded  with  the  special  Asiatic  instru- 
ments of  Griesbach,  and  the  other  was  the  Byzantine  or  Constantinopoli- 
tan recension.  To  these  he  added  a  fifth  recension,  which  he  denominated 
the  Cyprian,  because  it  contained  tliat  text  which  is  exhibited  in  tlie  Co- 
dex Cyprius,  a  manuscript  of  the  eighth  century  brought  from  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus,  which  is  described  in  a  subsequent  page. 
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orthography,  and  on  leaves  of  vellum  of  different  sizes  and 
qualities.  To  this  class.  Professor  Scholz  gives  the  appella- 
tion of  Jl/cxandrine,  because  its  text  originated  at  Alexandria : 
it  is  foll'jw(Hl  by  several  Latin  and  Coptic  versions,  by  the 
Ethiopic  version,  and  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  who  lived 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  west  of  Europe.  The  other  class,  he 
terms  the  ('on.stun/inopoli/an,  because  its  text  was  written 
within  the  precincts  of  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople: 
to  this  class  Dr.  Sciiolz  refers  the  Syriac  versions  (Pcscnito 
and  Philoxeiiian),  the  (jothic,  Georgian,  and  Sclavonic  ver- 
sions, and  the  ([notations  from  the  New  Testament  which 
occur  in  the  works  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  flourished 
in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  Greece  and  Constantinople.  There  are, 
moreover,  extant  other  manuscripts,  which  belong  sometimes 
to  one  class,  and  sometimes  to  tne  other,  and  which  also  ex- 
hibit some  peculiar  varieties;  but,  after  repeated  examina- 
tions of  them,  he  is  of  opiiuon  that  they  do  not  pos.sess  suf- 
ficient characters  to  constitute  them  distinct  classes.  The 
conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Scholz  has  arrived,  is,  that  the 
Constantinopolitan  text  is  almost  always  faithful  to  the  text 
now  actually  received,  while  the  Alexandrine  text  varies 
from  it  in  innumerable  instances;  and  this  conclusion  he 
founds,  not  only  upon  the  actual  collation  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy-four  manuscripts,  but  also  upon  an  induction  of  his- 
torical particulars,  of  which  tlie  following  is  an  abstract. 

The  separation  of  the  MSS.  of  the  N(iw  Testament  into 
two  classes,  in  the  manner  just  stated  (Dr.  Scholz  argues), 
is  so  conformable  to  the  real  state  of  the  text,  that  it  is 
secure  from  every  attack :  there  would,  indeed,  be  very  little 
ground  for  the  objection,  in  order  to  combat  this  classifica- 
tion, that  the  text  of  the  greatest  number  of  manuscripts  is 
not  yet  known,  and  consequently  uncertain.  This  objection 
can  only  be  repelled  a  posteriori.  For  this  purpose,  after 
having  determined  the  text  of  a  great  number  of  manuscripts 
by  actually  collating  a  few  chapters.  Dr.  Scholz  proceeded 
to  collate  them  nearly  at  length.  When,  therefore,  eighty 
manuscripts  exhibited,  almost  constantly,  the  same  additions, 
the  same  omissions,  and  the  same  various  readings,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  obvious  mistakes  of  the  transcribers  and 
some  unimportant  modifications ; — when,  further,  after  taking 
here  and  there  fifteen  or  twenty  chapters,  he  uniformly  found 
in  4hree  or  four  hundred  other  manuscripts  the  same  various 
readings  as  in  the  first  eighty ; — he  considered  himself 
authorized  to  conclude,  that  the  remainder  of  the  uncollated 
manuscripts  would  present  the  same  results  as  in  these  fif- 
teen or  twenty  chapters  ;  and  that  like  results  would  be 
presented  by  all  the  manuscripts  written  in  the  same  place 
and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  these  four  hundred 
manuscripts  w^ere  written :  that  is  to  say,  that  all  the  manu- 
scripts wnich  were  written  within  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  were  destined  to  be  used  in  divine  service, 
followed  the  text  of  the  Constantinopolitan  class. 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  tnis  classification  should 
be  thus  clearly  connected  with  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
The  history  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  shows  us 
with  what  strictness,  especially  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  missionaries  enjoined  on 
their  converts  the  minutest  rites  of  the  principal  church,  and 
also  to  what  warm  disputes  the  least  deviation  from  them 
gave  rise.  These  discussions  always  terminated  in  reducing 
them  to  the  most  entire  conformity  with  the  metropolis. 

Further,  from  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, a  greater  number  of  copies  of  the  sacred  books  was 
made  at  Constantinople  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  patri- 
archate. Transcribed  and  collated  in  the  same  convents 
under  the  eyes  of  the  superiors,  then  sold  and  resold  by  the 
monks  and  priests  to  distant  churches,  all  these  copies  pre- 
sented the  same  text,  as  well  as  the  same  characters  and  the 
same  menologies  (or  calendars  of  Greek  saints  for  every  day 
in  the  month  throughout  the  year),  in  all  the  provinces  which 
w^ere  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  metropolitan  church,  of 
its  literature,  booksellers,  and  monks. 

When  Islamism  w-as  diffused  from  India  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ; — when  thousands  of  Christians  were  imprisoned, 
driven  to  apostacy,  or  sold  as  slaves ; — when  the  flames  had 
devoured  a  prodigious  number  of  Greek  manuscripts; — 
when  tlie  use  of  the  Greek  language  was  interdicted,  and  the 
capital  of  Greek  literature  was  overthrown, — then  the  influ- 
ence of  Constantinople  extended,  without  a  rival,  over  almost 
every  thing  that  remained  to  the  Christians  who  spoke  Greek. 
The  text  of  the  Constantinopolitan  church,  and  the  manu- 
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scripts  wliich  contained  it,  were  generally  adopted.  The 
text  of  the  other  class,  on  the  contrary,  which  had  till  then 
been  used  for  divine  service  within  the  limits  of  the  patri- 
archate of  Alexandria,  and  the  manuscripts  belonging  to 
that  class,  disappeared  almost  entirely.  The  copyists  ceased 
to  transcribe  them  :  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  perished  ; 
and  their  text  was  preserved  only  in  a  few  libraries,  or  by  a 
few  lovers  of  literature,  as  curiosities,  or  as  venerable  relics 
of  ancient  and  lost  documents. 

Althoucrh  the  Alexandrine  text  is  sometimes  found  in 
liturgical Ijooks  or  in  lectionaries,  Dr.  Scholz  cannot  believe 
that  the  manuscripts,  which  contained  it,  were  ever  destined 
for  divine  service  :  they  have,  in  fact,  been  written  with  so 
much  haste  and  incorrectness,  that  such  could  never  have 
been  their  destination.  The  manuscripts  of  both  families 
ordinarily  have  few  corrections  and  no  various  readings  in 
the  margins :  every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  indicates  that 
they  are  not  exact  copies  of  ancient  exemplars. 

That  so  few  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Constantino- 
politan  text  are  now  extant,  is  a  circumstance  which  ought 
not  to  excite  surprise.  They  must  necessarily  have  been 
worn  out,  and  have  perished,  in  consequence  of  the  daily 
use  made  of  them  for  divine  service.  In  the  fourth  century 
the  text  may  be  regarded  as  equally  fixed  with  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament;  after  which  time  the  veneration  of 
believers  for  the  sacred  books  would  not  allow  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  change.  Before  that  period,  therefore,  the  altera- 
tions must  have  taken  place,  which  gave  rise  to  the  division 
of  manuscripts  into  two  classes.  Since  that  period  manu- 
scripts have  been  collated  and  even  corrected,  but  never 
arbitrarily  and  always  after  ancient  documents  :  besides,  the 
corrections  so  made  were  of  little  importance,  and  had  only 
a  limited  influence.  Although  diflFerent  manuscripts  may  be 
of  the  same  country,  it  does  not  necessarily  result  that  their 
text  exhibits  an  absolute  identity,  but  only  a  general  con- 
formity in  the  greatest  number  of  cases. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  origin  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  text  ■?  Dr.  Scholz  is  of  opinion  that  it  was 
the  original  text,  nearly  in  all  its  purity,  and  derived  directly 
from  autographs.  This  he  regards  as  certain  as  any  critical 
fact  can  be  :  nistory  leads  us  to  admit  it ;  external  evidence 
confirms  it;  and  it  is  completely  demonstrated  by  internal 
proofs.  , 

The  greater  part  of  the  ^vritings  of  the  New  Testament 
were  destined  for  the  churches  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  the  idea  of  forming  a  collection  of  them  would 
orioinate,  as  is  evident  from  Saint  John's  approbation  of  the 
colTection  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  These  writings  were, 
from  the  beginning,  read  in  the  religious  assemblies  of  the 
Christians ;  and  when  the  originals  were  worn  out  or  lost  by 
use  or  by  the  calamities  which  befell  many  of  the  churches, 
apographs  or  correct  transcripts  from  them  were  preserved  in 
private  libraries  as  well  as  in  the  libraries  attached  to  the 
churches.  These  holy  wTitings  were  further  multiplied  by 
numerous  copyists  for  the  use  of  private  individuals.  In 
transcribing  the  text,  the  Constantinopolitan  scribes  certainly 
did  not  imitate  the  audacity  of  the  grammarians  of  Alex- 
andria:' this  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  if 
the  question  related  to  profane  authors ;  but  it  becomes  utterly 
incredible  as  it  regards  the  New  Testament.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  writings  were  cherished  with  increasing  reli- 
gious veneration.  The  long  series  of  venerable  bishops, 
who  presided  over  the  numerous  churches  in  Asia,  the 
Archipelago,  and  in  Greece,  transmitted  to  the  faithful  the 
instructions  which  they  had  received  from  the  apostles.  Far 
from  altering  in  any  degree  that  sacred  deposit,  they  laboured 
with  pious  vigilance  to  preserve  it  pure  and  unmutilated.  In 
this  state  they  left  it  to  their  successors  and  to  new  churches ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  errors  of  the  copyists,  the 
text  remained  without  alteration  until  the  reigns  of  Constan- 
tine  and  of  Constans.  At  that  time,  however,  some  Alex- 
andrine MSS.  were  dispersed  at  Constantinople,  whence 
alterations  were  introduced  into  many  Byzantine  manu- 
scripts. This  circumstance  accounts  for  a  tendency  in  the 
Constantinopolitan  family  to  approximate  nearer  to  the  Alex- 
andrine text  than  we  should  otherwise  expect. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  complaints  of  the  ancients  rela- 
tive to  the  alterations  made  in  the  text  of  all  literarjr  produc- 
tions, generally,  and  particularly  in  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  Ihese  complaints  have  no  relation  to  those' 
countries,  in  which  Christianity  existed  during  the  first  three 

»  On  this  subject  see  the  note  in  p.  211.  infra. 


centuries  with  the  greatest  purity.  The  fathers,  who  lived 
and  wrote  in  those  countries,  did  not  participate  in  these 
accusations.2  If  they  did  not  bring  to  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament  the  critical  acumen  of  Origen,  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  not  destitute  of  a  truly  classical  education ;  and 
such  important  diversities  of  readings,  as  are  sometimes 
discernible  in  the  Egyptian  or  Alexandrine  copies,  could  not 
have  escaped  them.  Consequently,  they  were  unknown  to 
them ;  and  the  manuscripts  which  were  made  use  of  for 
public  worship  must  have  been  transcribed  with  sufficient 
exactness,  so  as  to  give  no  cause  for  discontent. 

We  should  have  a  further  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  text,  if  we  could  find  it  agree  with  that 
of  other  countries  equally  distinguished  by  the  contiguity  of 
their  churches,  and  by  the  number  and  learning  of  their  pas- 
tors. These  two  texts,  however,  must  have  continued  inde- 
pendent of  each  other ;  and  the  monuments  of  both  must 
present  vestiges  of  a  higher  antiquity,  apparently  ascending 
(at  least  since  the  third  century)  to  distinct  sources.  In  such 
case  we  should  evidently  be  authorized  to  conclude  that  this 
twofold  text  is  really  conformable  to  the  original  text. 

We  have  extant  critical  documents,  some  of  which  were 
written  in  Palestine,  and  others  in  Syria,  which  agree  with 
those  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  even  in  readings  that  are 
utterly  insignificant.  This  is  the  case  with  six  Palestine 
manuscripts  (and  particularly  with  the  Codex  Regius  Parisi- 
ensis  53.),"  which  were  copied  in  a  convent  at  Jerusalem 
after  very  ancient  manuscripts.  Consequently,  they  make 
known  to  us  the  text  of  that  country  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  text  of  these  six  exemplars  is  not  absolutely 
identical,  which  circumstance  still  further  corroborates  the 
argument,  and  shows  that  they  faithfully  represent  to  us  the 
ancient  witnesses  for  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

We  do  not  here  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr, 
as  he  frequently  cites  from  memory  or  alludes  to  apocryphal 
gospels  :  but  the  writers  of  Palestine,  who  are  less  ancient 
than  he  was,  exactly  follow  a  text  conformable  to  that  of 
Constantinople.  In  Syria,  besides  some  Greek  manuscripts 
already  referred  to,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  written 
in  that  country,  we  find  the  Peschito  and  the  Philoxenian 
Syriac  versions ;  the  first,  executed  in  the  third  ^  and  the 
second  in  the  sixth  century  :  both  these  versions  follow  the 
Constantinopolitan  text;  no  doubt  therefore  can  now  remain 
on  this  subject.  The  text  which  prevailed  in  Asia  and  in 
Greece  during  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  also  prevailed  in 
Syria.  It  is  the  same  text  which  somewhat  later  prevailed 
at  Constantinople,  whence  it  was  diffused  throughout  the 
eastern  empire,  and  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  with  a 
greater  degree  of  purity  than  any  other  text,  and  without 
any  important  alterations. 

As  the  sacred  books  were,  from  the  beginning  of  Chris- 
tianity, destined  to  liturgical  use,  it  would  become  necessary 
sometimes  to  write  in  the  margin,  for  the  direction  of  the 
public  reader,  certain  initial  or  final  words  or  phrases,  with 
which  he  was  to  commence  or  terminate  the  portion  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  the  church,  in  order  that  the  whole 
passage  might  be  the  better  understood.  From  the  margin 
It  became  impossible,  in  later  times,  to  prevent  these  words 
or  phrases  from  passing  occasioTially  into  the  text.  In  many 
manuscripts,  however,  they  have  remaine'd  in  their  original 
place;  but,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  there  was  only  a 
small  number  of  copyists  sufficiently  exact  to  leave  them  there.' 
From  all  these  facts  and  arguments  Dr.  Scholz  concludes, 
that  the  Constantinopolitan  text,  as  it  is  actually  found  either 
in  manuscripts,  or  in  the  Evangelisteria,  Lectionaria,  and 
other  ascetic  books,  must  be  regarded  as  the  purest  text ; 
especially  as  it  is  that  which  has  in  every  age  received  the 
sanction  of  the  church,  and  has  always  been  employed  in 
divine  service. 

It  would  now  remain  to  prove  by  internal  arguments,  de- 
rived from  the  very  variations  from  the  Constantinopolitan 
text,  which  are  discoverable  in  the  Alexandrine  text,  that 
the  former  is  indeed  the  authentic  text.   But  for  this  purpose 

'»  Dr.  Scholz,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  New  Testament,  pp.  v. — vii.  has 
treated  Ihi.s  subject  at  length,  and  has  given  numerous  references  to  the 
fathers  and  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  attest  the  care  of  the  ancient 
Christians  in  preserving  the  sacred  text  from  being  corrupted. 

3  No.  262.  of  Dr.  Scholz's  Catalogue  of  MSS.  It  is  described  in  his  Pro- 
legomena, p.  Ixxxviii. 

*  Though  Prof  Schob^  refers  the  Peschito  Syriac  version  to  the  third 
century,  many  eminent  biblical  critics  refer  it  to  the  second  century,  if  in- 
deed it  were  not  executed  at  the  close  of  the  first  century.  This  circum- 
stance imparts  additional  weight  to  Dr.  Scholz's  argument. 

5  Tills  subject  is  treated  at  length  by  Dr.  Scholz,  in  the  Prolegomena  to 
his  edition  of  tlic  New  Testament,  pp.  clxiv.— clxvi. 
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it  will  be  sufTiciont  to  appral  to  compctont  judnros,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  profoundly  learned  Dr.  fJriesbaeh,'  who  very 
rarely  followed  the  Alexandrine  text,  notwithsfandinw  his 
predilection  in  favour  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  in  which  it 
IS  preserved.  Furttier,  the  remarkal)lc  ajrrceinent  which 
exists  anions  the  Constantinopolitan  nianuscri])ts,  and  tlie 
8cru])ulous  delicacy  of  the  copyists  wlio  transcribed  tli' in, 

-are  almost  a  |)roof  of  the  le<ritimacy  of  this  text;  for,  on  a 
comparison  of  them  with  the  Efr^-rjtian  exemplars,  tlie  traces 
of  corruption  every  where  observable  in  the  latter  will  readily 
be  perceived.  Lvery  one  of  tlu^se  exemplars  has  so  many 
peculiar  variations,  as  to  place  the  mutual  relationship  of  that 
class  of  manuscripts  beyond  all  doubt.'^ 

There  exists  no  diiTen^nce  between  tlic  manuscripts  of  the 
Alexandrine  family  and  those  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Occidental  or  Western  family.  Both,  in  Dr.  Scholz's  jndy^- 
ment,  form  but  one  class :  they  vary,  however,  from  each 
other  in  so  many  instances,  that,  if  we  do  not  confine  our- 
selves to  one  siufjle  family,  and  to  its  general  character,  we 
must  institute  as  many  classes  as  there  are  manuscripts.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  dividinjj  the  Egyptian  documents  into 
two  classes  as  lie  had  formerly  done,^  on  the  authority  of  the 
distinguished  critics  who  had  preceded  him,  Dr.  Scholz  now 
reunites  them  together  under  the  name  of  the  Alexandrine 
family,  because  they  exhibit  the  corrupted  text  of  AJex- 
andria,  whence  they  have  originally  issued. 

Egypt,  then,  is  the  country  whence  the  alterations  of  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament  principally  originated.  Tliey 
commenced  in  the  very  first  century.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  text ;  for  instance, 
the  Codices  Vaticanus,  Alexandrinus,  and  Ephremi,  which 
unquestionably  are  copies  of  very  ancient  exemplars,  and 
exhibit  Egyptian  interpolations.  Witness,  also,  tne  Egyp- 
tian and  Latm  translations  made  in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies after  exemplars  of  the  same  description  ;  and,  finally, 
the  quotations  of  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 
same  country.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  Dio- 
nysius  Alexandrinus  all  made  use  of  this  text.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church,  and  of  Origen 
m  particular,  relate  to  these  manuscripts,  and  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Alexandrian  copyists.  The  ecclesiastical  writers  who 
indicate  or  discuss  various  readings  made  use  of  manuscripts 
of  the  same  description,  of  which  only  they  consequently 
spoke.  Jerome,  who  certainly  employed  manuscripts  of 
both  families,  seems  to  have  had  but  a  very  obscure  appre- 
hension of  tiie  ditfcrence  subsisting  between  them.  His 
notice  of  them,  therefore,  is  sufficiently  vague.  To  this  ob- 
scure apprehension  it  should  seem  that  we  must  refer  the 
f)assage  of  his  letter  to  Damascus  bishop  of  Rome,  in  which 
16  condemns  upon  hearsay  the  exemplars  of  Lucian  and 
Hesychius.  He  speaks  of  their  labours  in  an  uncertain  and 
unsatisfactory  manner  :  he  mentions  neither  the  city  nor  the 

'country  where  their  text  was  adopted  ;  and  the  expressions 
^^anserit  perversa  conlentio,. , .  .iiec  in  iYot'o"  [^Tcs/antenfo'] 
'■'•profuit  einendasse,'''"-  show  in  what  horror  Jerome  and  his 
contemporaries  held  such  corrections ;  and,  consequently, 
what  little  chance  they  had  of  being  adopted,  even  if  they 
had  been  preferable  to  the  Egyptian  text. 

Enough  has  been  said  concerning  the  origin  of  this  text. 
At  Alexandria,  where  it  is  well  known  that  great  numbers 
of  manuscripts   were   transcribed,    the   grammarians  were 

'  "Ipse  rtiam  Griesbachius  aliiqiie  inaenue  fatfintur,  lecliones  Alexan- 
drinas  longc  plerasque  plane  respuendas  esse."      Scholz,  Proleg.  pp. 

CLXVII.  CI.XVIII. 

*  The  Sahidic  version  Cwliich  was  in  the  dialect  spoken  in  Upper  Eaj-pt) 
may  be  adduced  as  an  example  oflbe  variations  above  referred  to.  In  the 
Gospels  ami  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  agrees  with  J),  or  the  Codex  BBza;  very 
nearly  119  times;  with  D.  and  A.  (the  Codex  Alexandrinus),  16  times;  wilii 
D.  A.  and  other  Egyptian  e.xeniplars,  112  times ;  with  D.  A.  and  the  Vulgate, 
65  times  ;  with  D.  and  the  Vulgate,  52  times ;  with  A.  very  nearly  11  limes  : 
with  A.  and  several  other  Egyptian  c.vemplars,  51  times  ;  with  A.  and  seve- 
ral Latin  versions,  41  times.  In  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  it  agrees  with  A. 
and  n.  83  times  ;  with  A.  alone,  3  times ;  with  A.  D.  and  other  Egyptian  ex- 
emplars, 14  times ;  with  A.  and  others,  5  times  ;  with  A.  and  the  Vulgate,  16 
times ;  with  D.  alone,  twice ;  with  I),  and  other  exemplars,  7  tiiues ;  with  D. 
and  the  Vulgate,  7  times.  In  the  Catholic  Epistles  it  agrees  with  A.  Stinies  ; 
with  A.  and  others,  14  times  ;  with  A.  and  the  Vulgate,  36  times  ;  with  other 
Egypti.in  exemplars  (A.  excepted),  50  times ;  and  in  more  than  one  hundred 
instances  it  has  its  own  peculiar  readings.  Scholz,  Biblische-Kritische 
Reise,  p.  173. 

»  See  p  ■eon.  si/pra,  note. 

*  The  entire  passage  of  Jerome  alluded  to  is  as  follows: — "De  Novo  nunc 
loquor  Testampnto.  .  .  .  Hoc  certe  cum  in  nostro  sermone  discnrdat,  e(  in 
diversos  rivuloium  tramites  duril,  unode  fonte  qiia-rendum.  Prretermltto 
COS  codices,  quos  a  Luciano  et  Hcsychio  nuncupatos  paucorum  hominuin, 
asserit  perversa  conlentio,  quibus  ittique  nee  in  toto  veteri  instrumento 
post  Septuaginta  interpretes  emendare  quid  licuit,  nee  in  Novo  profuit 
emendasse,  cum  multarum  gentiiun  Unguis  Scriptura  anielranslala  doccat, 
falsa  esse  quaj  addiia  sunt." 


accustomed  to  f  orrect  in  the  margins  whatever  displeased 
them  in  the  authors  whose  productions  they  copied,'  which 
alterations  were  subsequently  introduced  into  the  text.  Most 
of  the  Egyptian  alterations  were  made  in  tiie  first  two  cen- 
turies, and  consequently  they  are  found  in  all  the  manuscripts 
of  that  family.  A  sumciently  large  number  of  new  interpo- 
hitinns,  soirie  of  tiiem  very  considerable  ones,  had  a  later 
origin.  Such  is  tlie  source  of  the  principal  difierences  ob- 
servable in  the  Alexandrine  family.  Tliis  comipt  text  was 
(liflused  more  or  less  in  tiie  West,  eitlier  in  Creek  manu- 
scripts or  in  the  Latin  versions ;  and  this  circumstance 
accounts  for  its  being  constanUy  used  by  the  Italian  and 
African  doctors,  as  well  as  by  Irenaeus  in  the  south  of  France. 
V\  hen,  however,  Jerome  does  cite  the  writings  of  any  of  his 
Asiatic  fellow-countrymen,  he  gives  the  purest  text  which 
tiiey  used,  that  is,  the  Constantinopolitan  text." 

Although  I'rof.  Scholz's  system  of  classing  manuscripts 
seems,  at  first  view,  to  contradict  those  of  his  predecessors 
in  this  department  of  sacred  criticism  (except  I3engel),  yet 
this  contradiction  is  only  apparent — not  real ;  for  he  actually 
recognises  the  same  facts  as  other  critics  ;  he  only  denies  the 
importance  of  some,  and  explains  others  in  a  different  way. 
With  respect  to  the  results,  however,  there  is  no  difference. 
The  grand — the  final — result  of  the  principle  of  families, 
viz.  the  certainty,  and  (in  any  thing  material)  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  sacred  text,  is  expressed  more  distinctly  by 
Scholz  than  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  system,  more- 
over, appears  generally  to  offer — more  than  any  other  theory 
or  system  of  recensions — a  remarkable  character  of  sim- 
plicity and  universality.  It  is  less  complicated,  and  it  also 
possesses  a  greater  degree  of  probability  (probability  approx- 
imating to  certainty)  than  cither  of  the  theories  noticed  in 
the  present  section  ;  and  it  is  supported  by  profoundly  learned 
and  laborious  researches,  the  result  of  which  (it  must  be 
candidly  admitted)  shows  the  great  pre-eminence  of  the 
Asiatic  or  Constantinopolitan  text  over  the  African  or  Alex- 
andrine text,  and,  consequently,  the  real  value,  genuine- 
ness, AND  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  PRESENT  RECEIVED  TEXT  OF  THE 

New  Testament. 

Having  thus  given  a  summary,  and,  it  is  hoped,  -an  impar- 
tial, view  of  Professor  Scholz's  system  of  classification  of 
manuscripts,  it  only  remains  that  we  ofl'er  some  specimens 
in  illustration  of  it. 

1.  The  first  vestige  of  a  twofold  class  of  manuscripts  is 
furnished  by  Jerome,  who,  in  his  epistle  to  Minerius  and 
Alexander,  states  that  he  found  three  different  readings  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  51. 

(1.)  The  Asiatic  writers,  as  Theodoras  of  Heraclea,  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus,  and  Apollonaris,  follow  the  reading  given  by  Theodoret 
and  Chrysostom  :  n^vTsc^sy  ot  k://x«S/i3-i//«^3C,  Tr-xtTt;  Ji  uKKnywt.- 
fj.£a ;    lie  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  ive  shall  all  be  changed. 

(2.)  The  African  %vriters,  as  Origen,  Didymus,  and  Acacius, 
even  Jerome  himself  (in  his  explanation  of  Psalm  xhv.  addressed 
to  Principia),  read,  with  the  Greek  manuscripts  quoted  by  Rufi- 
nus,  Pelagius,  Augustine,  and  CEcumenius, — U^m;  fAiv  n-.i/undna-c- 
/utSx,  cb  ^r^rrt;  Si  axxoLynor-.fxS^  ;  He  shall  all  sleep,  but  ive  shall 
NOT  all  he  changed.     From  this  lection, 

(3.)  The  Latin  manuscripts  differed,  in  reading  Tntyni  /ue» 
dvua-r>irc/u.t9x,  cb  fra.'m;  it  uXK'Myyxr'^fji-hdL ;  ll'e  shall  all  rise  again, 
but  we  shall  not  all  be  changed. 

This  variety  of  reading  discovered  by  Jerome  is  also  evi- 
dent in  manuscripts  which  are  now  extant.  The  Codices  B. 
(Alexandrinus),  which,  however,  omits  the  word  /ua,  D. 
(Cantabrigiensis)  E.  (Basileensis  B.  VI.)  and  others,  which 
are  followed  by  the  received  text,  agree  with  the  Asiatic 
writers.  The  Codices  C.  (Ephr6mi),  17  (Regius  55),  and 
other  manuscripts  and  WTiters  of  the  Alexandrine  family, 
agree  with  the  African  writers. 

2.  The  following  examples,  selected  from  the  fifth  chapter 

«  A  striking  confirmation  of  Dr.  Scholz's  remark  on  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  Alexandrian  copvists  is  incidentally  given  by  the  geographer  Strabo, 
who  died  A.  I).  2>.  Relating  the  migrations  of  Aristotle's  library  (whose 
works  had  sutTcred  greatly  from  the  errors  which  had  crept  into  the  copies 
made  of  them),  Strabo  says,  that  Rome  contributed  to  multiply  these 
errors  ;  and  that  Sylla,  on  the  capture  of  Athens,  took  possession  of  Aristo- 
tle's libraiy,  which  he  ordered  to  be  transported  to  Rome.  There  the  gram- 
marian Tyrannion,  who  was  a  follower  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  having 
gainedover  the  keeper  of  the  library,  took  copies  ofthe  philosopher's  writ- 
ings. Some  booksellers  also  had  copies  made  by  incompetent  transcribers 
and  not  by  the  collators  [iiT.oixxovT-;,- those  whose  province  it  was  to 
compare  'the  copies  with  the  original  exemplar].  The  same  thing  also 
happens  to  books  which  are  copied  for  sale,  Doth  here  [that  is,  at  Rome] 
an<l  at  Alexandria  :—'0-s(>  it»i  i^i  tiov  xkkoip  Ta.»  »i{  TrpSo-ii'  yfixfu/^ivjiv 
aioPLiiv,  %xi  ivixSB  XXI  Iv  aaesanApeia.  Strabonis  Geographia,  lib.  xiii. 
torn.  ii.  pp.  87.5,  b76.     Oxon.  1807 ;  or  p.  609.   Paris,  1620.    Edit.  Casauboni. 

6  Scholz,  Biblische-Kritische  Reise,  pp.  163—187. 
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DIVISIONS  AND  MARKS  OF  DISTINCTION 


[Part  I.  Chap.  II. 


of  Saint  Mark's  Gospel,  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  variations 
between  the  Constantinopolitan  and  Alexandrine  Recensions. 


O^TSTASTINOrOLITAX    RECEN- 

ALEXANDRINE   BECE 

SION. 

1.  JaQsv 

maSsv 

2.  i^iAdovTt  aIitZ 

s^fcvfiovTOf  ai/Tot/. 

i-rnvTuriv 

'  vTntvrtvev. 

5.   cg;a-<  Ki)  iv  toI;  /uvufxttiri 

fyivufAAO-i  Ku.)  h  rol;  ogsr; 

6.  i-Vo 

VTTO. 

llTTi 

AS}  6/. 

9.  a-it  ovC'/U'J, 

ovo/uet  cot. 

i-TTiiLgSn  K^m 

xeyu  tdiTM. 

Xeytcuv 

?^eyuev. 

12.  TraLVTi;  t.1  SsLi/LtovK 

omitted. 

13,  {'jQm 

omitted. 

0  'Ixcrcui 

omitted. 

14.  cl  Si 

Kxi  ot. 

THUS  X'''^^"^ 

etCroui, 

avuyyiihxv 

uTnyyuKttv. 

£^»XfliV 

tiK^OV. 

15.    KX)  1/Jt.U.Tta-fAiVOV 

lfi*Tla-/iAtV(iV. 

18.  i/u.Ca.vTi; 

iy.Ciuvovro;. 

«  jM£t'  ttUTOlf 

fjtn  aiirou  «. 

19.  0  Si  'hia-i,vc 

x*/. 

25.  ywh  TK 

yuvM. 

33.  W  ciuTti 

ai/rn. 

34.  0  Si 

0  Si  'IhlTOUi. 

36.  siSsa),- 

omitted. 

38.  kx^'-" 

sg^ovTa/. 

Q-CgvScV,  HXStlOVTHi 

•S-agt/fsii  Kcu  KXcttcvTn;. 

40.  hSi 

ttbrof  Si, 

aTTUVTUi; 

wsiVTa?. 

UVM)Ci',JUiVOV 

omitted. 

41.  xsiy^* 

X.OV/U. 

The  attentive  reader  vi^ill  doubtless  observe  that,  different 
as  these  two  recensions  are,  not  one  of  the  various  readings 
above  given  affects  the  sense  of  the  evangelist's  narrative,  and 
that  most  of  them  are  incapable  of  being  exhibited  in  a  trans- 
lation,^ 

IX.  From  the  coincidence  observed  between  many  Greek 
manuscripts  and  the  Vulgate,  or  some  other  Latin  version,  a 
suspicion  arose  in  the  minds  of  several  eminent  critics,  that 
the  Greek  text  had  been  altered  throughout  to  the  Latin ;  and 
it  has  been  asserted  that  at  the  council  of  Florence  (held  in 
1439  with  the  view  of  establishing  an  union  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches),  a  resolution  was  formed,  that 
the  Greeks  should  alter  their  manuscripts  from  the  Latin. 
This  has  been  termed  by  the  learned,  Foedus  cum  GrjEcis. 
The  suspicion,  concerning  the  altering  of  the  Greek  text, 
seems  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Erasmus,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  supposed  the  alterations  were  made  before 
the  fifteenth  century :  so  that  the  charge  of  Latinizing  the 
manuscripts  did  not  (at  least  in  his  notion  of  it)  extend  to  the 
original  writers  of  the  manuscript,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the 
writers  a  prima  manii ,-  since  it  affected  only  the  writers  a 
secundd  mami,  or  subsequent  interpolators.  The  accusation 
was  adopted  and  extended  by  Father-  Simon  and  Dr.  Mill, 
and  especially  by  Wetstein.  Benwl  expressed  some  doubts 
concerning  it ;  and  it  was  formally  cjuestioned  by  Semler, 
Griesbach,  and  Woide.  The  reasonings  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  critics  convinced  Michaelis  (who  had  formerly 
agreed  with  Erasmus)  that  the  charj^e  of  Latinizing  was  un- 
founded ;  and  in  the  fourth  edition  oi  his  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament  (the  edition  translated  by  Bishop  Marsh), 
with  a  candour  of  which  there  are  too  few  examples,  Michaelis 
totally  abandoned  his  first  opinion,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
that  tne  pretended  agreement  in  the  Foedus  cum  Graccis  is  a 
mere  conjecture  of  Erasmus,  to  which  he  had  recourse  as  a 
refuge  in  a  matter  of  controversy.  Carrying  the  proof  to  its 
utmost  length,  it  only  shows  that  the  Latin  translations  and 
the  Greek  copies  were  made  from  the  same  exemplars ;  which 
rather  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  Latin  translations,  than  the 
corruption  of  the  Greek  copies.  It  is  further  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  Jerome  corrected  the  Latin  from  the  Greek ;  a 
circumstance  which  is  known  in  every  part  of  the  Western 
Church.  Now,  as  Michaelis  justly  observes,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  learned  father  had  made  the  Greek  text  the 

»  Scholz,  Biblische-Kritische  Reise,  &c'.  i.e.  Biblico-Critical  Travels  in 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Palestine  and  the  Archipelago,  in  1819,  1820. 
and  1821 ;  accompanied  with  a  History  of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament', 
pp.  163—182.  (Leipzig,  1823.  8vo.)  Nov.  Test.  Grsec.  torn.  i.  Prolegom.  pp.  i. 
— viii.  jcv.— xix.  cxlvi.— clxviii. 


basis  of  his  alterations  in  the  Latin  translation,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  imagined  that  the  transcribers  of  the  Western  Church 
would  alter  the  Greek  by  the  Latin  ;  and  it  is  still  less  pro- 
bable that  those  of  the  Eastern  Church  would  act  in  this 
manner.^ 


SECTION  III. 

ON  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  MARKS  OF  DISTINCTION  OCCURRING  IN 
MANUSCRIPTS  AND  PRINTED  EDITIONS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

§  1.  ON  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  MARKS  OF  DISTINCTION  OCCUBRINS 
IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Different  appellations  given  to  the  Scriptures. — II.  General 
ilivisioiis  of  the  canonical  books  ;  particularly  of  the  Old 
Testament. — 1.  The  Law. — 2.  The  Prophets. — 3.  The  Ce- 
tubim,  or  Ilagiographa. — III.  JModern  divisions  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament. —  Chapters  and  verses. 

I.  The  collection  of  writings,  which  is  regarded  by  Chris- 
tians as  the  sole  standard  of  their  faith  and  practice,  has  been 
distinguished,  at  various  periods,  by  different  appellations. 
Thus,  it  is  frequently  termed  the  Scriptures,  the  Sacred  or 
Holy  S(!riptures,  and  sometimes  the  Canonical  Scriptures. 
This  collection  is  called  The  Scriptures,  as  being  the  most 
important  of  all  writings;  the  Holy  or  Sacred  Scriptures, 
because  they  were  composed  by  persons  divinely  inspired  ; 
and  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  either  because  they  are  a  rule 
of  faith  and  practice  to  those  who  receive  them ;  or  because, 
when  the  number  and  authenticity  of  these  books  were  ascer- 
tained, lists  of  them  were  inserted  in  the  ecclesiastical  canons 
or  catalogues,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  such  books 
as  were  apocryphal  or  of  uncertain  authority,  and  unques- 
tionably not  of  divine  origin.  But  the  most  usual  appella- 
tion is  that  of  the  Bible — a  word  which  in  its  primary  import 
simply  denotes  a  book,  but  which  is  given  to  the  writings  of 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  being  the 
Book  of  Books,  infinitely  superior  in  excellence  to  every  un- 
assisted production  of  the  human  mind.^ 

II.  The«most  common  and  general  division  of  the  canon- 
ical books  is  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ;^  the 
former  containing  those  revelations  of  the  divine  will  Avhich 
were  communicated  to  the  Hebrews,  Israelites,  or  Jews,  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  latter  comprising  the  inspired 
writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles. 

The  arrangement  of  the  books  containing  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  is  adopted  in  our  Bibles,  is  not  always  regulated 
by  the  exact  time  when  the  books  were  respectively  written; 
although  the  book  of  Genesis  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
the  first,  and  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  to  be  the  latest  of  the 
inspired  writings.  The  various  books  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament  were  divided  by  the  Jews  into  three  parts  or  classes 
— the  Law — the  Prophets — and  the  Cetubim,  or  Ilagiographa, 
that  is,  the  Holy  Writings :  which  division  obtained  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,^  and  is  noticed  by  Josephus,^  though  he 
does  not  enumerate  the  several  books. 

1.  The  Law  (so  called,  because  it  contains  precepts  for  the 
regulation  of  life  and  manners)  comprised  the  Pentateuch,  or  five 
books  of  Moses,  which  were  originally  written  in  one  volume,  as 
all  the  manuscripts  are  to  this  day,  which  are  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues. It  is  not  known  when  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  legis- 
lator were  divided  into  five  books :  but  as  the  titles  of  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  are  evidently  of 
Greek  origin  (for  the  tradition  related  by  Philo,  and  adopted  by 
some  writers  of  the  Roman  Church,  that  they  were  given  by 
Moses  himself,  is  too  idle  to  deserve  refutation),  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  these  titles  were  prefixed  to  the  several  books  by  the 
authors  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Septuagint  Greek  version. 

^  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  163 — 173.  Butler's  Horas 
Biljhcce,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 

3  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  1—8.  4to.  vol.  Mi.  pp.  137—140.  Jabn, 
Introd.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  p.  7.  "  ■  " 

<  Concerning  the  import  of  the  word  "Testament,"  see  p.  28.  supi^a. 

'  These  are  thewords  whith  I  spake  unto  yon,  rchile  Iiras  yet  with  ymi, 
that  all  things  might  be  fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the  Law,  and  in  the 
Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  conccrningme.  (Luke  xxiv.  44.)  In  which 
pa.ssage  by  the  Psalms  is  intended  the  Hagiographa ;  which  division  begin- 
ning with  the  Psalms,  the  whole  of  it  (agreeably  to  the  Jewish  manner  of 
(luotin;:)  is  there  called  by  the  name  of  the  book  with  which  it  commences, 
haint  Peter  also,  when  appealing  to  prophecies  inproof  of  the  Gospel,  says, 
"  All  the  prophets  from  Samuel,  and  those  that  follow  after,  as  many  as  have 
spoken,  have  likewise  foretold  of  these  days."  (Acts  iii.  24.)  In  which- 
passage  the  apostle  plainly  includes  the  books  of  Samuel  in  the  class  of, 
prophets. 

«  Contr.  Apion.  lib.  i.  §  8. 
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2.  The  Prophets,  which  were  thus  designated  bccaui3e  these 
books  were  written  by  inspired  prophetical  men,  were  divided  into 
the  former  and  latter,^  with  regard  to  the  time  when  they  respec- 
tively flourished :  the  former  prophets  contained  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and  1  and  2  Kings,  the  two 
last  being  each  considered  as  one  book ;  the  latter  prophets  com- 
prised the  writings  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  whose  books  were  reckoned  as  one.  The 
reason  why  Moses  is  not  included  among  the  prophets,  is,  l)c- 
causc  he  so  far  surpassed  all  those  who  came  after  him,  in  emi- 
nence and  dignity,  that  they  were  not  accounted  worthy  to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  him  :  and  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges 
arc  reckoned  among  the  prophetical  books,  because  they  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  prophet  Samuel. 

3.  The  Cetimiim  or  Haoioguapiia,  that  is,  the  Holy  Writ- 
ings, coin])rehended  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solomon, 
Ruth,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastcs,  Esther,  Daniel, 
Ezra  and  Nchemiah  (reckoned  as  one),  and  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles,  also  reckoned  as  one  book.^  This  third  class  or  di- 
vision of  tlie  Sacred  Books  has  received  its  appellation  of  Cetubim 
or  Holy  li'ri tings,  because  they  were  not  orally  delivered,  ;is  the 
law  of  Moses  was;  but  the  Jews  attirm  that  they  were  composed 
by  men  divinely  inspired,  who,  however,  had  no  public  mission 
as  prophets  :  and  the  Jews  conceive  that  they  were  dictated  not  by 
dreams,  visions,  or  voice,  or  in  other  wa)'s,  as  the  oracles  of  the 
prophets  were,  but  that  they  were  more  immediately  revealed  to 
the  minds  of  their  authors.  It  is  remarkable  that  Daniel  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  number  of  prophets,  and  that  his  writings,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Hagiographa,  were  not  publicly  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  ;  this  is  ascribed  to  the 
singular  minuteness  with  which  he  foretold  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  before  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  sanctuary  (Dan.  ix.), 
and  the  apprehension  of  the  Jews,  lest  the  public  reading  of  liis 
predictions  should  lead  any  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Christ.3 

The  Pentviteuch  is  divided  into  fifty  or  fifl3'-four  Paraschioth, 
or  larger  sections,  according  as  the  Jewish  lunar  year  is 
simple  or  intercalary  ;  one  of  which  sections  was  read  in  the 
synagogue  every  Sabbath-day :  this  division  many  of  the 
Jews  suppose  to  have  been  appointed  liy  Moses,  but  it  is  by 
others  atlril)uted,  and  with  greater  probability,  to  Ezra. 
These  paraschioth  were  further  subdivided  into  smaller  sec- 
tions tenned  Siderim,  or  orders.  Until  the  persecution  of 
Autiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Jews  read  only  the  law ;  but  the 
reading  of  it  being  then  prohibited,  they  substituted  for  it 
fifty-four  Ilciphtoroth,  or  sections  from  the  Prophets.  Subse- 
quently, however,  when  the  reading  of  the  Law  was  restored 
by  the  .Maccabees,  the  section  which  had  been  read  from  the 
Law  was  used  for  the  first,  and  that  from  the  Prophets,  for 
the  second  lesson.*  These  sections  were  also  divided  into 
Femikim,  or  verses,  which  have  likewise  been  ascribed  to 
Ezra;  but  if  not  contrived  by  him,  it  appears  that  this  sub- 
division was  introduced  shortly  after  his  death  ;  it  was  pro- 
bably intended  for  the  use  of  the  Targumists  or  Chaldee  in- 
terpreters. After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  when  the  Hebrew  language  had  ceased  to  be 
spoken,  and  the  Chaldee  became  the  vernacular  tongue,  it 
was  (as  we  have  already  remarked)*  usual  to  read  the  law, 
first  ill  the  original  Hebrew,  and  afterwards  to  interpret  it  to 
the  people  in  tlie  Chaldee  dialect.  For  the  purpose  of  expo- 
sition, tlierefore,  these  shorter  periods  were  very  convenient.'^ 

HI.  The  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  now 
generally  obtain,  are  four  in  number  :  namely,  1.  The  Fen- 

«  This  distinclion,  Carpzov  thinks,  was  borrowed  from  Zcch.  i.  4. — "Be 
ve  not  as  your  fathers,  unto  whom  ihe  former  prophets  have  cried." — In- 
trod.  ad.  Lili.  Flibl.  Vet.  Test.  p.  116. 

'The  Song  of  Solomon,  Rudi,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther  are, 
in  the  modern  copiesof  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  placed  immediately  after  the 
Penlaleiich  ;  under  the  name  of  the  five  MfgiUuth  or  volumes.  The  book 
of  Ruth  holds  soinetiines  the  first  or  second,  and  sometimes  the  fiflh  place. 

>  Hottinger's  Thesaurus,  p.  510.  Leusden's  Philologus  Hebra;us,  Diss.  ii. 
pp.  \'i  —22.   Bishop  Cosin's  Scholaslical  Hist,  of  the  Canon,  c.  ii.  p.  lO.  et  seq. 

*  Of  these  divisions  we  have  evident  traces  in  the  New  Testament ;  thus, 
the  section  (^(|;'°5i;i)of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  which  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was 
readins,  was,  in  all  probability,  that  which  related  to  tlie  sufferings  of  the 
Messiah.  (Acts  viii.  32.)  When  Saint  Paul  entered  into  the  synagogue  at 
Ant  IOC  h  in  Pisidia,  he  stood  up  to  preach,  after  the  reading  of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  (.Vets  .\iii.  15);  that  is,  after  reading  the  first  lesi5on  out 
of  the  LaV,  and  the  second  lesson  out  of  the  Prophets.  And  in  Ihe  very 
discourse  which  he  then  delivered,  he  tells  the  Jews  that  the  Prophets 
trere  read  at  Jerusalem  on  erery  Sabbath-day,  that  is,  in  those  lessons 
which  were  taken  out  of  the  Prophets.  (Acts  xiii.  27.) 

»  See  p.  190.  supra,  of  this  volume. 

•  In  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  chap.  i.  sect.  iv.  we  have  given  a  table  of  the  Paras- 
chioth or  Sections  of  the  Law,  together  with  the  Ilaphtoroth  or  Sections 
of  the  Prophets,  as  they  are  read  in  the  different  Jewish  synagogues  for 
every  Sabbath  of  the  year,  and  also  showing  the  portions  corresponding 
with  our  modern  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses. 


tateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses ; — 2.  The  Ilisfarical  Books, 
comprising  Joshua  to  Esther  inclusive; — 3.  The  Doctrinal 
or  l^ueticuT Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon  ; — and,  4.  The  Prophetical  Books 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  his  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
and  the  twelve  minor  Prophets.  These  are  severally  di- 
vided into  Chapteus  and  V  erses,  to  facilitate  reference,  and 
not  primarily  with  a  view  to  any  natural  division  of  the  mul- 
tif^irious  sul)jects  which  they  embrace:  but  by  whom  these 
divisions  were  originally  made  is  a  question,  concerning 
which  tljerc  exists  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 

That  tii(>y  are  comparatively  a  modern  invention  is  evident 
from  its  being  utterly  unknown  to  tlie  ancient  Christians, 
whose  Greek  Bibles,  indeed,  then  had  tnxct  and  K!f:/A«* 
( Titles  and  Ilcadti) ;  bi,it  the  intent  of  these  was,  ratber  to 
point  out  the  sum  or  contents  of  the  text,  than  to  divide  the 
various  books.  They  also  differed  greatly  from  the  present 
chapters,  many  of  them  containing  only  a  few  verses,  and 
some  of  them  not  more  than  one.  The  invention  of  chapters 
has  by  some  been  ascribed  to  Lanfranc,  who  was  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  and 
William  II. ;  while  others  attribute  it  to  Stephen  Langton, 
who  was  archbishop  of  the  same  see  in  the  reigns  of  John 
and  Henry  III.  But  the  real  author  of  this  very  useful  divi- 
sion was  cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  wno  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  wrote  a  cele- 
brated commentary  on  the  Scriptures.  Having  projected 
concordance  to  the  Latin  Vulgate  version,  by  which  any 
passage  might  be  found,  he  divided  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  into  chapters,  which  are  the  same  we  now  have  : 
these  chapters  he  suodivided  into  smaller  portions,  which  he 
distinguished  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  P],  F,  and  G,  which 
are  placed  in  the  margin  at  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
according  to  the  lenrth  of  the  chapters.'  The  facility  of 
reference  thus  afforded  by  Hugo's  divisions,  having  become 
known  to  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan  (or  Isaac  Nathan,  as  he 
is  sometimes  called),  a  celebrated  Jewish  teacher  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  he  undertook  a  similar  concordance  for  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures ;  but  instead  of  adopting  the  marginal 
letters  of  Hugo,  he  marked  every  fifth  verse  with  a  Hebrew 
numeral,  thus,  n  1.  n  5,  &c.,  retaining,  however,  the  cardi- 
nal's divisions  into  chapters.  This  concordance  of  Rabbi 
Nathan  was  commencea  a.  d.  1438,  and  finished  in  1445. 
The  introduction  of  verses  into  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  made 
by  Athias,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  in  his  celebrated  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  in  1661,  and  reprinted  in  1667. 
He  marked  every  verse  with  the  figures  in  common  use,  ex- 
cept those  which  had  been  previously  marked  by  Nathan 
with  Hebrew  letters,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  at  present 
appear  in  Hebrew  Bibles.  By  rejecting  these  Hebrew  nu- 
merals, and  substituting  for  them  the  corresponding  figures, 
all  the  copies  of  the  Bible  in  other  languages  have  since  been 
marked.*  As,  however,  the  modern  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions are  not  always  made  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the 
connexion  of  parts,  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  all  future 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  might  be  printed  after  the  judicious 
manner  adopted  by  Mr.  Reeves  in  his  equally  beautiful  and 
correct  editions  of  the  entire  Bible;  in  which  the  numbers 
of  the  verses  and  chapters  are  thrown  into  the  margin,  and 
the  metrical  parts  of  Scripture  are  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  being  printed  in  verses  in  the  usual  manner 

§  2.    ON  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  MARKS  OF  DISTINCTION  OCCURRING 
IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Ancient  divisions  of  TitXci  and  KepuXMct. — Amwoniaji,  Ense- 
bian,  and  Eiithalian  sections. — J\f;jderii  division  of  chap- 
ters.— II.  Account  of  the  ancient  and  modern  punctuatio7i 
of  the  J\'ew  Testament. — Ancient  iTiyci  and  modern  verses. 
— III.  Of  the  titles  to  each  book. — IV.  Subscriptions  to  the 
different  books. 

It  is  evident  on  inspecting  the  most  ancient  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  several  books  were  originally 

'  These  divisions  of  cardinal  Hugo  may  be  seen  in  any  of  the  older  edi- 
tions of  the  Vulgate,  and  in  the  earlier  Engli.sh  translations  of  the  Bible, 
which  were  made  from  that  version,  particularly  in  that  usually  called 
Taverner's  Bible,  folio,  London,  1539.  The  precise  year,  in  which  Hugo 
divided  the  text  of  Ihe  Latin  Vulgate  into  its  present  chapters,  is  not  known. 
But  as  it  appears  from  the  preface  to  the  ColMtne  edition  of  his  works, 
that  he  composed  his  Concordance  about  the  year  124S,  and  as  his  division 
of  the  Vulgaie  into  its  present  chapters  was  connected  with  that  Concord- 
ance, it  could  not  have  been  done  many  years  before  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.    Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  25,  note  15. 

a  Buxtorf.  Praef.  ad  Concordant.  Bibliorum  Hebraeorum.  Prideaux's 
Connexion,  vol.  i.  pp.  332— .'J42.  Carpzov.  Introd.  ad  Libros  Biblicos  Vet. 
Test.  pp.  27,  28.  Leusden,  Philol.  Hebr.  Diss.  iii.  pp.  23— 31.  Ackermann, 
Introd.  in  Libros  Sacros  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  100—101. 
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DIVISIONS  AND  MARKS  OP  DISTINCTION 


[Part  I.  Chap.  II 


written  in  one  continued  series  without  any  blank  spaces 
between  the  words;'  but  in  progress  of  time,  when  Chris- 
tianity was  established,  and  frequent  appeals  were  made  to 
the  sacred  writers,  in  consequence  of  the  heresies  that  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  cnurch,  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
trive some  mode  by  which  to  facilitate  references  to  their 
productions. 

I.  The  Jews,  we  have  already  seen,^  divided  their  law 
into  paraschioth  and  siderim,  or  larger  and  smaller  sections, 
and  tne  prophets  into  haphtoroth  or  sections;  and  this  divi- 
sion most  probably  suggested  to  the  early  Christians  the 
idea  of  dividing  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  into  simi- 
lar sections.  The  early  Christian  teachers  gave  the  name 
of  Pericop^  to  the  sections  read  as  lessons  oy  the  Jews  :^ 
and  Clement  of  Alexapdria  applies  the  same  appellation  to 
larger  sections  of  the  Gospels  and  St.  Paul's  epistles.  These 
nericopae  then  were  church-lessons  or  sections  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  were  read  in  the  assemblies  for  divine 
worship  after  Moses  and  the  prophets.  The  commencement 
of  each  pericope  was  usually  designated  by  the  letter  a.  {'J.fx»i 
the  begi)tning),  and  its  close  by  the  letter  t  (tsaoc,  f/ie  end)^ 

Subsequently  the  ancients  divided  the  New  Testament 
into  two  kinds  of  chapters,  some  longer  and  others  shorter; 
the  former  were  called  in  Greek  titmi,  and  in  Latin  breves  ,- 
and  the  table  of  contents  of  each  brevis,  which  Avas  prefixed 
to  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  was  called  breviarium.. 
The  shorter  chapters  were  called  mipxKMct,  capitula,  and  the 
list  of  them,  capHxdatio, 

This  method  of  dividing  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  cer- 
tainly prior  to  the  fourth  century :  for  Jerome,  who  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  that  century,  expunged  a  passage  from 
Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  which  forms  an  entire  chapter,  as 
being  an  interpolation.^  These  divisions  were  formerly  very 
numerous ;  but,  not  being  established  by  any  ecclesiastical 
authority,  none  of  them  were  ever  received  by  the  whole 
church.  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  for  instance,  according  to 
the  old  breviaria,  contained  twenty-eight  breves ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  sixty-eicrht.  The  same  author  divides  his 
Gospel  into  355  capitula ;  others,  into  74 ;  others,  into  88 ; 
others,  into  117;  the  Syriac  version,  into  76;  and  Erpenius's 
edition  of  the  Arabic,  into  101.  The  most  ancient,  and,  it 
appears,  the  most  approved  of  these  divisions,  was  that  of 
Tatian  (a.  d.  172),  in  his  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  for 
the  TiTxo<  or  breves ;  and  that  of  Ammonius,  a  learned  Christian 
of  Alexandria  in  the  third  century,  in  his  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  for  the  khpakm^l  or  capitula.  From  him  they  were 
termed  the  ^mmonian  Sections.  As  these  divisions  were 
subsequently  adopted,  and  the  use  of  them  was  recommended, 
by  EusEBius  the  celebrated  ecclesiastical  historian,  they  are 
frequently  called  by  his  name.  According  to  this  division. 
Saint  Matthew  contains  G8  breves,  and  355  capitula ;  Saint 
Mark,  48  breves,  and  234  capitula;  Saint  Luke,  83  breves, 
and  342  capitula;  and  Saint  John,  18  breves,  and  231  capi- 
tula. All  the  evangelists  together  form  216  breves  and  1126 
capitula.  In  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  the  t/txo/  or  larger 
portions  are  written  on  the  upper  or  lower  margin,  and  the 
y.iP3.KM!t  or  smaller  portions  are  numbered  on  the  side  of  the 
margin.  They  are  clearly  represented  in  Erasmus's  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  in  Robert  Stephens's  edition 
of  1550. 

The  division  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  Catho- 
lic Epistles,  into  x??axa;*  or  capitula,  was  made  by  Eutha- 
Lius,  oishop  of  Sulca,  in  Egypt,  in  the  fifth  century;  who 
published  an  edition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  that  had  been 
divided  into  capitula,  in  one  continued  series,  by  some  un- 
known person  in  the  fourth  century,  who  had  considered 

'  This  is  manifest  from  (lie  strange  manner  in  vvliich  tlie  early  fathers 
of  the  Christian  church  have  sometimes  separated  and  united  words  in 
the  passages  wliicli  they  liave  quoted.  Thus  instead  of  ■SojccraTe  Sti  'ifx 
Ti  TOK  fc)EOK,  therefore  glorify  God(\  Cor.  vi.  20.),-  Chrysostom  read  Salx- 
<n»T£  Sn  xfxTB  Toi/  titov,  glorify  and  carry  Ood;  and  in  this  erroneous 
reading  he  lias  been  followed  by  the  Latin  translator,  who  has  glorificdte 
etportale  Dcuni.  In  lilte  manner,  in  Phil.  ii.  4.,  instead  of  exmo-toi  o-xo^oui/- 
te;,  looking  every  man,  the  Codex  Boernerianus  reads  sxatrToi;  xott-oui/ts;, 
toiling  for  every  one.  Cellerier,  Essai  d'une  Introduction  Critique  au 
Nouveau  Testament,  p.  112.  Geneve,  1823.  8vo.  Hug's  Introduction, 
vol.  i.  p.  2.35. 

5  See  p.  213.  supra. 

'  Justin.  Dialog,  cum  Tryphone,  cc.  65,  GG.  72.  cited  in  Hug's  Introd.  vol. 
i.  p.  253.  Some  vestiges  of  the  same  mode  of  division  occur  in  Tertullian, 
ad  ux.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  187.  D.  De  Pudicitia,  c.  16.  subfinem.  Do  IMono- 
gam.  c.  11.  p.  683.  Tlie  passages  are  given  at  length  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  283. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  433. 

*  Schott,  Isagogue  ad  Nov.  Test.  p.  585. 

'The  paragraph  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  Codex  BezK,  imme- 
diately after  the  twenty-eighth  verse  of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel.  Michaelis  has  printed  it,  together  with  two  Latin  trans- 
lations of  it,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  1.  pp.  293—295. 


them  as  one  book.  This  arrangement  of  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles is  to  be  found  in  the  Vatican  manuscript,  and  in  some 
others ;  but  it  by  no  means  prevails  uniformly,  for  there  are 
many  manuscripts  extant,  m  which  a  fresh  enumeration 
commences  with  each  epistle.^ 

Besides  the  divisions'  into  chapters  and  sections  above 
mentioned,  the  Codex  Bezae  and  other  manuscripts  were 
further  divided  into  lessons,  called  AvctyvuirfjutTA  or  Avuyvutruc. 
Euthalius  is  said  to  have  divided  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  in 
this  manner,  as  Andrew  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia 
divided  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, into  twenty-four  lessons,  whicli  he  termed  hoyci  (accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  elders  before  the  throne  of  God,  Rev., 
iv.  4.),  and  seventy-two  titles,  according  to  the  number  of 
parts,  viz.  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  of  which  the  elders  were 
composed ! 

Tne  division  of  rirxoi  and  x-npuxaist  continued  to  be  general 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  churches,  until  cardinal  Hugo 
de  Sancto  Caro  in  the  thirteenth  century  introduced  the 
chapters  now  in  use,  throughout  the  western  church,  for  the 
New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old :  of  which  an  account 
has  already  been  given.''  The  Greek  or  eastern  church, 
however,  continued  to  follow  the  ancient  divisions ;  nor  are 
any  Greek  manuscripts  known  to  be  extant,  in  which  chap- 
ters are  found,  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Greek 
fugitives,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  fled  into  the 
West  of  Europe,  became  transcribers  for  members  of  the 
Latin  church,  and  of  course  adopted  the  Latin  divisions. 

II.  Whether  any  points  for  marking  the  sense  were  used 
by  the  apostles,  is  a  question  that  has  neen  greatly  agitated ; 
Pritius,  Pfaff,  Leusden,  and  many  other  eminent  critics, 
maintaining  that  they  were  in  use  befoi-e  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  while  Dr.  Grabe,  Fabricius,  Montfoucon,  Hoff- 
mann, John  Henry  Michaelis,  Rogall,  John  David  Michaelis, 
Moldenhawer,  Ernesti,  and  a  host  of  other  critics,  maintain 
that  the  use  of  points  \s  posterior  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.* 
The  numerous  mistakes  of  the  fathers,^  or  their  uncertainty 
how  particular  passages  were  to  be  read  and  understood, 
clearly  prove  that  there  was  no  regular  or  accustomed  system 
of  punctuation  in  use,  in  the  fourth  century.  The  majority 
of  the  points  or  stops  now  in  use  are  unquestionably  of  mo- 
dern date :  for  although  some  full  points  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  the  Co- 
dex Bezae  (as  they  also  are  in  inscriptions  four  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  sra),  yet  it  cannot  be  shown  that  our 
present  system  of  punctuation  was  generally  adopted  earlier 
than  the  ninth  century.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
gradual  improvement,  commenced  by  Jerome,  and  continued 
by  succeeding  biblical  critics.  The  punctuation  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Septuagint,  Ernesti  observes  from  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,io  was  unknown  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  consequently  (he  infers)  the  punctuation  of  the 
New  Testament  was  also  unknown.  About  fifty  years  after- 
wards Jerome  began  to  add  the  comma  and  colon ;  and  they 
were  then  inserted  in  many  more  ancient  manuscripts.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Euthalius  (then  a  deacon  of 
the  church  at  Alexandria)  published  an  edition  of  the  four 
Gospels,  and  afterwards  (when  he  was  bishop  of  Sulca  in 
Egypt)  an  edition  of  the  Acts  of  tfie  Apostle^  and  of  all  the 
Apostolical  Epistles,  in  which  he  divided  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  trnrix"!  {stichoi),  or  lines  regulated  by  the  sense,  so 
that  each  terminated  where  some  pause  was  to  bo  made  in 
reading.     Of  this  method  of  division  (which  Euthalius  de- 

«  Millii  Prolegomena,  §§  354— 3G0.  662—664.  730.  cl  seq.  An  edition  of  the 
Divisions  of  Euthalius  was  for  the  first  time  printed  in  Greek  willi  a  Latin 
version  after  several  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  Library,  by  Lorenzo 
Alessandro  Zacagni,  in  pp.  403—708.  of  his  Collectanea  Monumeiitoruui 
Ecclesiaj  Graeca;  et  Latinaj.  Roma;,  1698.  4f.o. 

■>  See  p.  213.  supra,  of  this  volume. 

*  Rulnpffius  has  given  twelve  closely  printed  quarto  pages  to  the  ienume- 
ration  of  these  opinions.    Com.  Crit.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  165 — 176. 

»  Some  of  these  mistakes  and  uncertainties  of  interpretation  are  suffi- 
ciently curious.  Thus  Jerome  on  Eph.  i.  5.  says  :  "  Dupliciter  legenduiu, 
ut  caritasvel  cum  superioribus  vel  inferioribus  copuletur."  And  im  Phile- 
mon 4,  5.  he  says:  "Ambigue  vero  dictum,  utrum  grates  agat  Deo  suo 
semper,  an  memoriam  ejus  faciat  in  orationibus  suisse^jiper.  13t  utruinque 
intelligi  potest.  (Jerome,  Homil.  iv.  in  Joli.  pp.  42,  43.  edit.  Francofurti.) 
Epiphanius  mentions  a  mark  of  punctuation-used  in  tlie  Old  Testament, 
wliich  lie  calls  vttoS larro^yi ;  but  he  takes  notice  of  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
the  New  Testament,  though  he  was  warmly  discussing  the  manner  in 
which  the  sense  ought  to  be  divided  in  John  i.  3.  The  disputes  which 
arose  concerning  this  passage,  prove  to  demonstration  that  there  was  no 
fi.xed  punctuation  at  the.  period  referred  to.  Chrysostom,  for  instanc^e, 
branded  as  heretics  those  who  placed  a  pause  after  the  words  ovSb  h  and 
before  yiyoviv,  yet  this  mode  of  pointing  was  adopted  by  Irenaeus,  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  even  by  Athanasius.  Cellerier,  Intro- 
duction au  Nouv.  Test.  p.  114.,  where  other  additional  examples  are  given. 

10  Cyrilli  Catechesis,  xiii.  p.  301.    Ernesti,  Inst.  Interp.  Nov,  Test.  p.  159. 


Sect.  III.  §  2.]  OCCURRING  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

vised  in  order  to  assist  the  clerjry  when  readintr  the  Word  in 


puhlie  worship,  and  ohviate  the  inconveniences  and  mistakes 
j\ist  noticed)  the  foUuvvinfr  extract  from  Tit.  ii.  2,  '.i.,  accord- 
inir  to  the  Codex  11.,  Coislinianus  202.,  will  give  an  idea  to 
the  reader : — 

nPEiBTTAS   NH«tAAIOr2   EINAI 

iEMNor^; 

2;!M>PONA2 

rnAlNONTA2   TH/  nilTEI 

TH/  AFAHH/ 

npHSBTi  JAA2  n:iArTas 

EN    KATAiTHMATI   JEPOriPEnEIS 

MH    AlABOAOr2 

MH   OiNOi   HOAA.'ii  AEAOrAHMENAS 

KAAOAlAAiKAAOri. 

In  English,  thus: 

THAT  THE  AGED  MEN  BE  SOBER 

GRAVE 

TEMPERATE 

SOUND  IN  FAITH 

IN  LOVE 

THE  AGED  WOMEN  LIKEWISE 

IN  BEHAVIOUR  AS  BECOMETH  HOLINESS 

NOT  FALSE  ACCUSERS 

NOT  GIVEN  TO  MUCH  WINE 

TEACHERS  OF  GOOD  THINGS.' 

Tliis  mode  of  dividing  the  sacred  text  was  called  2T/;^:^fT/iw ; 
and  this  method  of  writing  a-nxni'-'V  jpjt-^sii.  At  the  end  of  each 
manuscript  it  was  usual  to  specify  the  numhcr  of  stichoi 
which  it  contained.  When  a  copyist  was  disposed  to  con- 
tract his  siiace,  and  therefore  crowded  the  lines  into  each 
other,  lie  placed  a  point  where  Kuthalins  had  terminated  the 
line.  In  the  eighth  century  the  stroke  which  we  call  a  comma 
was  invented.  In  the  Latin  manuscrii)ts,  .lerome's  points 
were  introduced  by  Paul  Waniefrid,  ancl  Alcuin,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  Charlemagne;  and  in  the  ninth  century 
the  Greek  note  of  interrogation  (;)  was  first  used.  At  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  editors  placed  the  points  arbitrarily, 
probably  (Michaelis  thinks)  without  bestowing  the  necessary 
attention ;  and  Stephens  in  particular,  it  is  well  known,  varied 
his  points  in  every  edition.  The  fac-similes  given  in  a  sub- 
sequent section  o't  this  volume  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  marks  of  distinction  found  in  the  more  ancient  manu- 
scripts. 

The  stichoi,  however,  not  only  assisted  the  public  reader 
of  the  New  Testament  to  determine  its  sense  ;  they  also 
served  to  measure  the  size  of  books ;  thus,  Josephus's  twenty 
hooks  of  .lewish  Antiquities  contained  G0,000  stichoi,  though 
in  Ittigius's  edition  there  are  only  40,000  broken  lines.  And 
according  to  an  ancient  written  list  preserved  by  Simon,  and 
transcribed  by  Michaelis,  the  New  Testament  contained 
18,(il2  stichoi.2 

The  verses  into  which  the  New  Testament  is  now  divided, 
are  much  more  modern,  and  are  an  imitation  of  those  invented 
for  the  Old  Testament  by  Rabbi  Nathan  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.* Robert  Stephens  was  their  first  inventor,'  and  intro- 
duced them  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  published 
in  the  year  1551.  This  invention  of  the  learned  printer  was 
soon  introduced  into  all  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  the  very  great  advantage  it  affords,  for  facilitating  refer- 

'  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

»  Introil.  to  the  Now  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  526,  527.  Michaelis,  after  Simon, 
uses  the  word  reinatii;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake.  On  the  subjects 
discussed  in  this  seclion,  Scholz's  ProleKomena  (pp.  31 — 33.),  and  Priiius's 
liilroduetio  in  Nov.  Test.  (pp.  333 — 340.  3(52—375.)  may  be  consulted. 

»  See  p.  213.  supra,  of  this  volume. 

«  He  made  this  division  when  on  a  journey  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  and,  as 
his  son  Henry  tells  us  (in  his  preface  to  the  Concordance  of  the  New 
Testament),  he  made  it  inter  equilatuhun,  literally,  while  riilingon  horse- 
bacli  ;  but  Michaelis  rather  thinks  that  the  phrase  means  oidy,  that  when 
he  was  weary  of  riding,  he  amused  himself  with  this  work  at  his  inn. 
Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  527. 
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encea  to  particular  passages,  has  caused  it  to  be  retained  in 
the  majority  of  editions  and  versions  of  the  New  Testament, 
though  much  to  the  injury  of  its  interpretation,  as  many  pas- 
sages are  now  severed  that  ought  to  be  united,  and  vice  versa.^ 
From  tills  arrangement,  however,  W^etstein,  Bengel,  Boyer, 
(iriesbach,  Drs.  llnrton,  and  Bloomfield,  and  other  editors  of 
the  Gre('k  Testament,  have  wisely  departed,  and  have  printed 
the  text  in  continued  paragrajihs,  throwing  the  numoers  of 
Stephens's  verses  into  the  margin.  Mr.  Reeves  also  has 
pursued  the  same  method  in  his  beautiful  and  correct  editions 
of  ili(!  authorized  Kiiglish  version,  and  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment in  12mo.,  1803. 

Besides  the  text  in  the  different  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  meet  with  titles  or  inscriptions  to  each  of  them, 
and  also  with  subscriptions  at  the  end,  sjiecifying  the  writer 
of  each  ijooU,  the  time  and  place,  when  aim  where  it  was 
written,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  written. 

III.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  the  inscriptions  or  titles 
of  the  various  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  prefixed. 
In  con.seqiience  of  the  very  great  diversity  of  titles  occurring 
in  manuscripts  it  is  generally  admitted  that  they  were  not 
originally  written  by  the  apostles,  but  were  subsequently 
added,  in  order  to  distinguish  one  book  from  another,  when 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  formed.  It  is  however 
certain,  that  these  titles  are  of  very  great  antiquity;  for  we 
find  them  mentioned  by  Tertullian  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century ,s  and  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
same  century,  expressly  states,  that  the  writings  of  the  four 
evangelists  were  in  his  day  termed  GoxpeLsJ 

IV.  But  the  SUBSCRIPTIONS  annexed  to  the  epistles  are 
manifestly  spurious  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  some  of  them  are, 
beyond  all  doubt,  false,  as  those  of  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,  which  purport  to  be  written  at  Atnens,  whereas 
they  were  written  from  Corinth.  In  like  manner,  the  sub- 
scription to  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  states,  that  it 
was  written  from  Pnilippi,  notwithstanding  St.  Paul  in- 
forms them  (xvi.  8.)  that  he  will  lurry  at  Ephesus  until  Pen- 
tecost,-  and  notwithstanding  he  begins  his  salutations  in  that 
epistle,  by  telling  the  Corinthian  Christians  (xvi.  19.)  the 
Churches  of  Jlsia  salute  you ,-  a  pretty  evident  indication  that 
he  himself  was  in  Asia  at  that  very  time.  Again,  according 
to  the  subscription,  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written 
from  Rome ;  yet,  in  the  epistle  itself,  the  apostle  expresses 
his  surprise  (i.  6.)  that  they  were  so  soon  removed  from  him 
that  called  them ,-  whereas  his  journfey  to  Rome  was  ten  years 
posterior  to  the  conversion  of  the  Galatians.  And  what  still 
more  conclusively  proves  the  fiilsehood  of  this  subscription 
is,  the  total  absence  in  this  epistle  of  all  allusions  to  his  bonds 
or  to  his  being  a  prisoner;  which  Saint  Paul  has  not  failed 
to  notice  in  every  one  of  the  four  epistles,  written  from  that 
city  and  during  his  imprisonment.^  /Secondly,  The  subscrip- 
tions are  altogether  wanting  in  some  ancient  manuscripts  of 
the  best  note,  while  in  others  they  are  greatly  varied.  And, 
thirdly.  The  subscription  annexed  to  the  first  epistle  to 
Timothy  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  writer  of  the  age  of 
Constantino  the  Great,  and  could  not  have  been  written  by 
the  apostle  Paul :  for  it  states  that  epistle  to  have  been  writ- 
ten to  Timothy  from  Laodicea,  the  chief  city  of  Phrygia  Pa- 
catiana;  whereas  the  country  of  Phrygia  was  not  divided  into 
the  two  provinces  of  Fhryi^in  Prima,  or  Pacatiana,  and 
Phrygia  Secundu,  until  the  fourth  century.  According  to  Dr. 
Mill,  the  subscriptions  were  added  by  Euthalius  bishop  of 
Sulca  in  Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  But, 
whoever  was  the  author  of  the  subscriptions,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  either  grossly  ignorant,  or  grossly  inattentive. 

The  various  subscriptions  and  titles  to  the  different  books 
are  exhibited  in  Griesoach's  and  Scholz's  Critical  Editions 
of  the  New  Testament. 

'  Thus  Col.  iv.  1.  ought  to  have  been  united  to  the  third  chapter. 
«  Adversus  Marcioncm,  lib.  iv.  c.  2. 

■I  Apol.  i.  p.  98.     Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  121. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  34i. 
Pritii  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  331—333. 
'  Paley's  HorjB  PauUnEe,  pp.  378,  379. 
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HEBREW  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


[Part  I.  Chap.  HI 


CHAPTER  III. 


ON    THE    CRITICISM    OF    THE    TEXT    OF    SCRIPTURE. 
JVecessity  of  the  Criticism  of  the  Text. 


Since  the  editions  of  the  Sacred  Text  very  often  differ  from 
each  other,  and  many  also  contain  spurious  readings,  besides 
which  great  numbers  of  other  readings  are  extant ;  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  correct  text  becomes  a  very  important  object  of 
attention  vv^ith  those  who  are  desirous  of  understandmg  the 
Holy  Scriptures : — in  other  words,  the  interpreter  and  the 
divine  stand  equally  in  need  of  the  art  of  criticism,  by  the 
aid  of  which  a  proper  judgment  may  be  formed  of  various 
readings,  the  spurious  may  be  discerned,  and  the  genuine,  or 
at  least  the  most  probable,  may  be  restored.  This  subject, 
which  involves  an  inquiry  respecting  the  fact,  what  the  author 
wrote,  has  not  inaptly  been  compared  by  Dr.  Jahn  to  a  judi- 
cial procedure,  in  which  the  critic  sits  upon  the  bench,  and 
the  charge  of  corruption  in  the  reading  is  brought  against  the 
text.  The  witnesses  from  whom  evidence  is  to  be  obtained 
respecting  what  the  author  wrote, — or,  in  other  words,  the 
Sources  of  the  text  Scripture, — are,  Manuscript  Copies, 
Ancient  Versions,  the  Editiones  Principes  and  other 
EARLY  printed  EDITIONS,  and  other  Books  of  Antiquity, 
the  Authors  of  which  quoted  the  Text  from  Manuscripts. 
But  since  these  witnesses  are  often  at  variance  with  one 
another,  and  very  frequently  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
truth  from  their  evidence,  it  further  becomes  necessary  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  internal  arguments,  or  those  which  are  drawn 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  Such  are, — the  facility  or 
the  difficulty  of  a  more  modern  origin,  the  absence  of  any 
sense,  or  at  least  of  one  that  is  suitable,  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  a  reading,  with  the  series  and  scope  of  the 
discourse,  the  probability  or  improbability  of  any  particular 
word  or  expression  having  arisen  from  the  author,  and  the 
correspondence  or  discrepancy  of  parallel  places ;  lastly,  the 
laws  Dy  which,  on  such  evidence,  the  critic  is  guided  in  pro- 
nouncing sentence,  are  the  rules  of  criticism.^  These  topics 
it  is  proposed  severally  to  discuss  in  the  following  sections. 


Form  of  a  Synagogue  Roll  of  the  Pentateuch. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  HEBREW  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Different  classes  of  Hebrew  matiuscripts. — II.  The  rolled 
mamiscripts  of  the  Synagogues. — III.  The  square  manu- 
scripts used  by  the  Jews  in  private  life. — IV.  Jlge  of  He- 
brew manuscripts. — V.  Of  the  order  in  which  the  Sacred 
Hooks  are  arranged  in  mamiscripts. — JVumber  of  books 
contained  in  different  manuscripts. — VI.  JModern  families 
or  recensions  of  Hebrew  manuscripts. — VII.  JVotice  of  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts. — VIII.  Hrief  notice  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Indian  Jews. — IX.  Manuscripts  of  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch. 

Although,  as  we  have  already  seen,2  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Old  Testament  has  descended  to  our  times  uncorrupted, 

>  Jahn,  Introductio  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Veteris  Foederis,  §  116. 
»  Pp.  53—57.  supra. 


yet,  with  all  the  care  which  the  ancient  copyists  could  be- 
stow, it  was  impossible  to  preserve  it  free  from  mistakes, 
arising  from  the  interchanging  of  the  similar  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  Alphabet,  and  other  circumstances  incident  to  the 
transcription  of  ancient  manuscripts.  The  rabbins  boldly 
asserted,  and,  through  a  credulity  rarely  to  be  paralleled,  it 
was  implicitly  believed,  that  the  Hebrew  text  was  absolutely 
free  from  error,  and  that  in  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old 
Testament  not  a  single  various  reading  of  importance  could 
be  produced.  Father  Morin  was  the  first  person  who  ventured 
to  impugn  this  notion  in  his  Exerciiationes  in  utrumque 
Samaritanorum  Pentateuchum,  published  at  Paris  in  1631 ; 
and  he  grounded  his  opinion  of  the  incorrectness  of  the 
Hebrew  manuscripts  on  the  differences  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Samaritan  texts  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  on  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  in  other 
Earts  of  the  Bible.  Morinus  was  soon  after  followed  by 
lOuis  Cappel  (whose  Critica  Sacra  was  published  in  1650), 
who  pointed  out  a  great  number  of  errors  in  the  printi^d 
Hebrew,  and  showed  how  they  might  be  corrected  by  the 
ancient  versions  and  the  common  rules  of  criticism.  He 
did  not,  however,  advert  to  the  most  obvious  and  effectual 
means  of  emendation,  namely,  a  collation  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts ;  and,  valuable  as  his  labours  unquestionably  are,  it 
is  certain  that  he  neither  used  them  himself,  nor  invited 
others  to  have  recourse  to  them,  in  order  to  correct  the  sacred 
text.  Cappel  was  assailed  by  various  opponents,  but  chiefly 
by  the  younger  Buxtorf  in  his  Anticritica,  published  at  Basil 
in  1653,  who  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  refute  the  principles 
he  had  established.  In  1657  Bishop  Walton,  in  his  Prole- 
gomena to  the  London  Polyglott  Bible,  declared  in  favour 
of  the  principles  asserted  by  Cappel,  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  lorming  a  critical  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  more  correct  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  ma- 
terially contributed  to  the  formation  of  one  by  his  own  exer- 
tions. Subsequent  biblical  critics  acceded  to  the  propriety 
of  their  arguments,  and  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  importance  and  necessity  of  collating  Hebrew 
manuscripts  have  been  generally  acknowledged.^ 

I.  Hebrew  Manuscripts  are  divided  into  two  Classes, 
viz.  Autographs,  or  those  written  by  the  inspired  penmen 
themselves,  which  have  long  since  perished  ;  and  apographs, 
or  copies  made  from  the  originals,  and  multiplied  by  repeated 
transcription.  These  apographs  are  also  divided,  into  the 
more  ancient,  which  formerly  enjoyed  the  highest  authority 
among  the  Jews,  but  have  in  like  manner  perished  long  ago ; 
and  into  the  more  modern,  which  are  found  dispersed  in  vari- 
ous public  and  private  libraries.  The  manuscripts  which 
are  still  extant,  are  subdivided  into  the  rolled  manuscripts 
used  in  the  synagogues  and  into  tlie  square  iqanuscripts  which 
are  used  by  private  individuals  among  the  Jews. 

II.  The  Pentateuch  was  read  in  the  Jewish  Synagogues 
from  the  earliest  times  ;  and,  though  the  public  reading  of 
it  was  intermitted  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  was 
resumed  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Jews.  Hence 
numerous  copies  were  made  from  time  to  time ;  and  as  they 
held  the  books  of  Moses  in  the  most  superstitious  veneration, 
various  regulations  were  made  for  the  guidance  of  the  tran- 
scribers, who  were  obliged  to  conform  to  them  in  copying 
the  JloLLS  destined  for  the  use  of  the  synagogue.  The  date 
of  these  reorulations  is  not  known,  but  they  are  long  posterior 
to  the  Talmud ;  and  though  many  of  them  are  tne  most 
ridiculous  and  useless  that  can  be  well  conceived,  yet  the 
religious  observance  of  them  which  has  continued  for  n^any 
centuries,  has  certainly  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  principal  of  these  regulations. 

The  copies  of  the  law  must  be  transcribed  from  ancient 
manuscripts  of  approved  character  only,  with  pure  ink,  on 
parchment  prepared  from  the  hide  of  a  clean  animal,  for  this 
express  purpose.  By  a  Jew,  and  fastened  together  by  the^ 
strings  of  clean  animals ;  every  skin  must  contain  a  certain  , 

»  Jahn,  et  Ackermann,  Introductio  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Veteris  Foederis, 
part  1.  ch.  vi.  §  104.    Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  99. 
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number  of  columns  of  prescribed  length  and  breadth,  each 
column  comprisinjj  a  fjiven  number  of  linos  and  words;  no 
word  must  Ix;  wriltiui  l)y  lioarl  or  with  points,  or  without 
being  first  orally  pronounced  l)y  the  copyist;  the  nanu!  of 
(iod^is  not  to  bo  writlcu  l)ut  with  the  utmost  devotion  and 
attention,  and  previously  to  writing  it,  iu*  must  wash  his  pen. 
The  want  of  a  single  letter,  or  the  redundance  of  a  single 
letter,  the  writing  of  prose;  as  verse,  or  verse  as  prose, 
Hispectively  vitiates  a  manuscript ;  and  wht^n  a  copy  has 
been  coniph'ted,  it  must  be  examined  and  corrected  within 
tiiirty  days  .ifter  tiie  writing  has  !)eeii  finislied,  in  order  to 
determine  wlietlier  it  is  to  be  approved  or  reiiM-led.  Thesit 
rules,  it  is  said,  an;  observed  to  the  present  (lay  by  the  |)er- 
sons  who  transcribe  the  sacred  writuigs  for  tlie  use  of  the 
synagogue.'  The  form  of  one  of  those  rolled  matuiseri|)ts 
(fronithc!  original  among  the  Ilarleian  MSS.  iii  tin;  iJritish 
Museum,  No.  7()l!>.)  is  given  in  the  vignette  at  the  head  of 
this  section.  It  is  a  large  double  roll,  containing  the  He- 
brew Pentateuch;  written  with  very  great  care  on  forty 
brown  African  skins.  These  skins  are  of  dillerent  breadths, 
some  containing  more  colunuis  than  others.  The  columns 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  in  nundier,  each  of  which 
contains  about  sixty-three  lines,  is  about  twenty-two  inches 
deep,  and  generally  more  than  five  inches  broad.  The  hitters 
have  no  points,  apices,  or  flourishes  about  them.  The  initial 
words  are  not  larger  than  the  rest;  and  a  space,  e(iual  lo 
about  four  lines,  is  left  between  every  two  books.  Alto- 
gether, this  is  one  of  the  finest  si)ecimens  of  the  synagogue- 
rolls  that  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  time. 

III.  The  Square  Manuscripts,  which  are  in  private  use, 
are  written  with  black  ink,  either  on  volluin  or  on  parchment. 
or  on  paper,  and  of  various  sizes,  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  and 
duodecimo.  Those  which  are  copied  on  paper  are  consi(k'rcd 
as  being  tlie  most  modern ;  and  they  frequently  have  some 
one  of  the  Targumsor  Chaldee  paraphrases,  either  subjoined 
to  the  text  in  alternate  verses,  or  placed  in  parallel  columns 
with  tlie  text,  or  written  in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript. 
The  characters  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  which  are  called 
the  square  Chaldee;  though  a  few  manuscripts  are  written 
witli  rabbinical  characters,  out  these  are  invariably  of  recent 
date.  Biblical  critics,  who  are  conversant  with  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  have  distinguished  three  sorts  of  characters, 
each  diifering  in  the  beauty  of  their  form.  The  Spanish 
character  is  jierfectly  square,  simple,  and  elcOTut :  the  types 
of  the  quarto  Hebrew  Bibles,  printed  by  Robert  Stephen 
and  by  Plantin,  approach  the  nearest  to  this  character.  The 
German,  on  the  contrary,  is  crooked,  intricate,  and  inelegant 
in  every  respect ;  and  me  Italian  character  holds  a  middle 
place  between  tliese  two.  The  pages  are  usually  divided 
into  three  columns  of  various  lengths ;  and  the  initial  letters 
of  the  manuscripts  are  frequently  illuminated  and  ornamented 
with  gold.  In  many  manuscripts  the  INIasora^  is  added ; 
what  IS  called  the  larger  Masoru  being  placed  above  and  be- 
low the  columns  of  the  text,  and  the  smaller  Masora  being 
inserted  in  the  blank  spaces  between  the  columns. 

IV.  As  the  authority  of  manuscripts  depends  greatly 
on  their  anticiuity,  it  becomes  a  point  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  ascertain  their  age  as  exactly  as  possible.  Now 
this  may  be  effected  either  by  external  testimony  or  by  inter- 
nal marKs. 

1.  External  testimony  is  sometimes  afibrdod  by  the  sub- 
scriptions annexed  by  the  transcribers,  specifying  the  time 
when  they  copied  the  manuscripts.  But  this  criterion  cannot 
always  be  depended  upon  :  for  instances  have  occurred,  in 
which  modern  copyists  nave  added  ancient  and  false  dates  in 
order  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  labours.  As,  however, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  manuscripts  have  no  subscrip- 
tions or  other  criteria  by  which  to  ascertain  their  date,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  resort  to  the  evidence  of 

2.  Internal  Marks.  Of  these  the  following  are  stated  by 
Dr.  Kennicott  and  M.  De  Rossi  to  be  the  principal  : — 1. 
The  inelegance  or  rudeness  of  the  character  (Jablonski  lays 
down  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  the  character  as  a  crite- 
rion of  antiquity)  ; — 2.  The  yellow  colour  of  the  vellum; — 
3.  The  total  absence,  or  at  least  the  very  rare  occurrence,  of 
the  Masora,  and  of  the  Keri  and  Ketib ;' — 4.  The  writing 
of  the  Pentateuch  throughout  in  one  book,  without  any 

>  Carpzov.  Critica  Sacra  Vet.  Test.  pp.  371,  372.  Dr.  Henderson  (Bibli- 
cal Researches,  pp.  208 — 211.)  has  given  an  account  of  the  laborious  niinu- 
tise,  in  many  respects  coinciding  with  those  above  stated,  to  wliich  the 
modern  Jews  arc  subjected. 

»  See  an  account  of  the  Masora  in  pp.  201,  202.  suj)ra. 

>  For  an  account  of  these,  see  p.  201.  supra. 
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greater  mark  of  distinction  appearing  at  the  beginning  of 
books  than  at  the  br-ginning  of  sections ; — 5.  The  absence 
of  critical  emendations  and  corrections; — G.  The  absence  of 
the  vowel  points; — 7.  Olditerated  letters,  being  written  and 
re-written  with  iidc ; — 8.  'I'lie  fro(|uent  occurrence  of  the 
name  Jehovah  in  lieu  of  Adonui ; — 9.  The  infrequency  of 
capital  and  little  letters; — 10.  The  insertion  of  points  to  fill 
up  blaidt  spaces; — 11.  'I'hr;  non-division  of  some  books  and 
psalms; — 12.  The  poetical  books  not  being  distinguished 
irom  those  in  |)rose  by  dividing  them  into  h(,inistichs ;— • 
\'.i.  Readings  fre<|uontly  dithring  from  the;  Masoretic  copies, 
but  agreeing  with  the  Samaritan  text,  with  ancient  versions, 
and  with  the  quotations  of  the  fathers.  The  conjunction  of 
all,  or  of  several,  of  these  internal  marks,  is  said  to  afford 
certain  criteria  of  the  antiquity  of  Hebrew  manuscripts.  But 
the  ojdnions  of  the  eminent  critics  above  named  have  been 
(|iu;stioned  by  Professors  Bauer  and  Tychscn,  who  have 
advanced  strong  reasons  to  prove  that  they  are  uncertain 
guides  in  determining  the  age  of  manuscripts.  Tiie  most 
ancient  Hebr(;w  manuscripts  are  all  written  without  any  di- 
visions of  words,  as  is  evident  not  only  from  ancient  Hebrew 
coins  and  Palmyrune  inscriptions,  but  also  from  various  pas- 
sages in  the  most  ancient  translations,  the  authors  of  which 
frequently  adopted  a  division  of  words,  altogether  different 
from  that  of  tin;  Masorites.  This  circumstance  is  also  cor- 
roborated by  the  rabbinical  tradition,  that  the  law  was 
formerly  one  vers(;  and  one  word.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  time,  when  the  Hebrews  began  to  divide  words 
in  manuscripts :  we  only  know,  from  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Kennicott  and  other  eminent  Hebrew  critics,  that  all  the 
ancient  interpreters  used  manuscripts  written  in  one  con- 
tinued series  ;  that  MSS.  of  more  recent  date  (the  thirteenth 
century)  are  still  extant  in  which  the  same  mode  of  writing 
a])pears, — for  instance,  the  MSS.  numbered  290.  and  29.3.  by 
Dr.  Kennicott;  and  that  some  vestiges  of  the  division  of 
words  are  to  be  found  in  the  Talmudical  writings,  and  in 
Jerome.'' 

V.  A  twofold  Order  of  Arrangement  of  the  sacred  books 
is  observable  in  Hebrew  manuscripts,  viz.  the  Talmudical 
and  the  Masoretic.  Originally,  the  different  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  not  joined,  together;  according  to  Rabbi 
Elias  Levita  (the  most  learned  Jewish  writer  on  the  subject), 
they  were  first  joined  tojrether  by  the  members  of  the  ^reat 
synagogue,  who  divided  them  into  three  parts. — the  law, 
the  prophets,  and  hagiographa,  and  who  placed  the  prophets 
and  hagiogTai)ha  in  a  difierent  order  from  that  assigned  by 
the  Talmudists  in  the  book  entitled  Baba  Bu^hra. 

The  following  is  the  Talmudical  arrangement  of  the  Old 
Testament:  Of  the  Prophets,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings  (1  and  2),  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve 
minor  Prophets  (in  one  book).  Of  the  Hagiographa,  Ruth, 
Psalms,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  Lamentations, 
Esther,  Chronicles.  By  the  Masorites,  the  Prophets  are 
placed  in  the  same  order,  with  the  exception  of  Isaiah,  who 
precedes  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  because  he  flourished  before 
them.  This  arrangement  is  adopted  in  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Spanish  Jews,  while  the  Talmudical  order  is  preserved 
in  those  of  the  German  and  French  Jews.  In  the  Hagio- 
grapha the  Masorites  have  departed  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  Talmudists,  and  place  the  books  comprised  in  that 
division  thus  : — Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Esther, 
Daniel,  and  Ezra.  This  mode  of  arrangement  obtauis  in  the 
Spanish  manuscripts.  But  in  the  German  MSS.  they  are 
thus  disposed:  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  Five  Megilloth 
(or  books),  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Chronicles;  and  the  Five 
Megilloth  (or  books)  are  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  usually  read  in  their  synagogues,  viz.  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, Ruth,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Esther. 

There  are,  however,  several  manuscripts  extant,  which 
depart  both  from  the  Talmudical  and  from  the  Masoretical 
order,  and  have  an  arrangement  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Thus,  in  the  Codex  Norimbergensis  I.  (No.  198.  of  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott's  catalogue),  which  was  written  a.  d.  1291,  the  books 
are  thus  placed :  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the  twelve  minor  Pro- 
phets, Ruth,  Esther,  Psalms,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Son^  of 
Solomon,  Lamentations,  Proverbs,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah  (in  one  book),  and  Chronicles.  In  the  Codex,  No. 
91.,  written  a.  d.  1285  (in  the  university  library  at  Cam- 

'  Muntinghe,  Exposilio  Crit.  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  40,  41. 
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bridge),  and  also  in  No.  102.,  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum,  written  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  books 
of  Chronicles  precede  the  Psalms;  Job  is  placed  before  the 
Proverbs;  Ruth  before  the  Song  of  Solomon;  and  Eccle- 
siastes  before  the  Lamentations.  In  the  Codex,  No.  130., 
a  manuscript  of  the  same  date  (formerly  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  but  now  in  the  British  Museum), 
('hroaicles  and  Ruth  precede  the  Psalms  ;  and  in  the  Codex, 
No.  96.  (in  the  library  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge), 
written  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
also  in  many  other  MSS.,  Jeremiah  takes  precedence  of 
Isaiah.  In  the  Codex  Regiomontanus  2.  (No.  224.),  writ- 
ten early  in  the  twelfth  century,  Jeremiah  is  placed  before 
Ezekiel,  whose  book  is  followed  by  that  of  Isaiah  :  tlien 
succeed  the  twelve  minor  Prophets.  The  Hagiographa  are 
thus  disposed  :  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Solomon,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah  (in  one  book),  and  the  books  of  Chronicles  (also 
in  one  book).  The  order  pursued  in  the  Codex  Ebnerianus 
2.  is  altogether  different  from  the  preceding.  Samuel  follows 
Jeremiah,  who  is  succeeded  by  the  two  books  of  Kings,  and 
by  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel :  then  comes  part  of 
Isaiah.  The  twelve  minor  Prophets  are  written  in  one  con- 
tinued discourse  ;  and  are  followed  by  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job, 
Proverbs  with  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Lamen- 
tations, Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles. 

Of  the  various  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  have  been  pre- 
served, few  contain  the  Old  Testament  entire  :  the  greater 
part  comprise  only  particular  portions  of  it,  as  the  Penta- 
teuch, five  Megillotli,  and  Haphtaroth  or  sections  of  the 
prophets  which  are  read  on  the  Sabbath-days  ;  the  Prophets 
or  the  Hagiographa.  Some,  indeed,  are  confined  to  single 
books,  as  the  Psalms,  the  book  of  Esther,  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  Haphtaroth.  This  diversity  in  the  contents  of 
manuscripts  is  occasioned,  partly  by  the  design  of  the  copy- 
ist, who  transcribed  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sacred  writings 
for  particular  purposes  ;  and  partly  by  the  mutilations  caused 
by  tne  consuming  hand  of  time.  Several  instances  of  such 
mutilations  are  given  in  the  account  of  the  principal  Hebrew 
MSS.  now  extant,  in  p.  219.  infra. 

VI.  As  the  Heijrew  manuscripts  which  have  been  in  use 
since  the  eleventh  century  have  all  been  corrected  according 
to  some  particular  recension  or  edition,  they  have  from  this  cir- 
cumstance been  classed  into  Families,  according  to  the 
country  where  such  recension  has  obtained.  These  Families 
or  Recensions  are  three  or  four  in  number,  viz. 

L  The  Spanish  Manuscripts,  which  were  corrected  after 
the  Codex  of  Hillel,  described  in  page  203.  supra. 

They  follow  the  Masoretic  system  with  great  accuracy, 
and  are  on  this  account  highly  valued  by  the  Jews,  though 
some  Hebrew  critics  hold  them  in  little  estimation.  The 
characters  are  written  with  great  elegance,  and  are  perfectly 
square :  the  ink  is  pale ;  the  pages  are  seldom  divided  into 
three  columns  :  the  Psalms  are  divided  into  hemistichs ;  and 
the  Chaldee  paraphrases  are  not  interlined,  but  written  in 
separate  columns,  or  are  inserted  in  the  margin  in  smaller  let- 
ters. Professor  Tychsen  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  cali- 
graphy  of  the  Spanish  manuscripts.  As  the  Spanish  monks 
excelled  in  that  art,  he  thinks  the  Jews,  who  abounded  in 
Spain  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  acquired  it 
from  them,  and  he  appeals  to  manuscripts  which  he  had 
seen,  where  the  letters  are  throughout  so  equal,  that  the 
whole  has  the  appearance  of  print.' 

2.  The  Oriental  Manuscripts  are  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Spanish  manuscripts,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  same  class. 

3.  The  German  Manuscripts  are  written  with  less  ele- 
gance than  the  Spanish  codices  :  tlieir  characters  are  more 
rudely  formed ;  the  initial  letters  are  generally  larger  than 
the  rest,  and  ornamented ;  the  ink  is  very  black.  They  do 
not  follow  the  Masoretic  notation,  and  frequently  vary  from 
the  Masoretic  manuscripts,  exhibiting  important  readings 
that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Spauidh  manuscripts,  but 
which  agree  with  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
with  the  ancient  versions.  The  Chaldee  paraphrases  are 
inserted  in  alternate  verses.  This  class  of  manuscripts  is 
little  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  but  most  highly  valued  by 
biblical  critics. 

4.  The  Italian  Manuscripts  hold  a  middle  place  between 
the  Spanish  and  German  codices,  and  sometimes  have  a 
nearer  affinity  to  one  class  than  to  the  other,  both  in  the 
shape  of  the  Hebrew  characters,  and  also  as  it  respects  their 

»  Tychsen,  Tentamen  de  varus  Cod.  Heb.  MSS.  pp.  302—308. 


adherence  to  or  neglect  of  the  Masoretic  system.  M.  Bruns, 
the  able  assistant  of  Dr.  Kennicott  in  collating  Hebrew  ma- 
nuscripts, has  given  engraved  specimens  of  the  Spanish, 
German,  and  Italian  manuscripts,  in  his  edition  of  Dr.  K.'s 
Dissertatio  Generalis  (8vo.  Brunswick,  1783)  ;  and  Profes- 
sor Tychsen  has  given  fuurtcen  Hebrew  alphabets,  of  various 
ages  and  countries,  at  the  end  of  his  Tentamen  de  variis  Co- 
dicum  Hebrajorum  Vet.  Test.  MSS.  Generibus.  Ancient 
and  unpointed  Hebrew  manuscripts,  written  for  the  use  of 
the  synagogues,  and  those  Masoretic  Spanish  exemplars, 
which  have  been  transcribed  by  a  learned  person,  and  for  a 
learned  person,  from  some  famous  and  correct  copy,  are  pre- 
ferred by  M.  De  Rossi  to  the  copies  written  for  private  use, 
or  even  for  the  synagogue,  from  Masoretic  exemplars,  of 
which  last  the  number  is  very  great.  But  M.  Bauer  pro- 
nounces those  manuscripts  to  be  the  best,  whose  various  lec- 
tions are  most  frequently  confirmed  by  the  ancient  versions, 
especially  by  the  Alexandrian  and  Syriac,  and  also  by  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  version. ^ 

VII.  M.  De  Rossi  has  divided  Hebrew  manuscripts  into 
three  classes,  viz.  1.  3Iore  Ancient,  or  those  written  before 
the  twelfth  century; — 2.  Jlndent,  or  those  written  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  ; — 3.  More  recent,  or  those 
written  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  ceiitury.  The  most  recent,  or  those  written 
since  the  fifteenth  century,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
those  found  in  the  synagogues,  he  pronounces  to  be  of  little 
or  no  use,  unless  it  can  he  proved  that  they  have  been  tran- 
scribed from  ancient  apographs.  The  total  number  of  He- 
brew manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott  for  his  critical 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  about  six  hundred  and  thirty. 
The  total  number  collated  by  M.  De  Rossi  for  his  Collection 
of  Various  Readings,  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  ma- 
nuscripts, besides  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  printed  edi- 
tions. The  following  are  the  most  ancient  manuscripts 
collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott. 

The  CoDKX  Laudianus,  a.  172.  and  162.  and  numbered  1. 
in  Dr.  Kennicott's  list  of  Hebrew  manuscripts.  Though  now 
in  two  folio  part.s,  it  is  evident  that  they  originally  formed  only 
one  volume :  each  part  consists  of  quinquernions,  or  gatherings 
of  five  sheets  or  ten  leaves,  and  at  the  bottom  of  every  tenth 
leaf  is  a  catch-word  beginning  the  next  leaf,  which  is  the  first 
of  the  succeeding  gathering  of  ten  leaves.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  first  part  or  volume,  there  is  pasted  on,  one  leaf  of  the  next 
quinquernion,  completing  the  book  of  Deuteronomy ;  so  that 
this  volume  concludes  with  five  sheets  and  one  leaf  over.  And 
the  first  gathering  in  the  second  volume  consists  of  only  *our 
sheets  and  one  leaf,  which  last  is  likewise  pasted  on,  for  want  jf  its 
fellow-leaf.  This  manuscript  is  written  on  vellum,  according  to 
Dr.  Kennicott,  in  the  Spanish  character,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Bruns  it  is  in  the  Italic  character,  to  which  M.  iJe  Rossi 
assents.  The  letters,  which  are  moderately  large,  are  plain, 
simple,  and  elegant,  but  universally  unadorned  ;  and  they  were 
originally  written  without  points,  as  is  evident  from  the  dilTerent 
colour  of  the  ink  in  the  letters  and  in  the  points.  Some  of  the 
letters,  havmg  become  obliterated  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  have  been 
written  over  a  second  time  ;  and  though  such  places  were  re- 
written in  the  same  strong  character,  yet  many  of  the  words 
were  becoming  a  second  time  invisible,  when'collated  by  Dr.  K. 
This  eminent  critic  assigns  it  to  the  tenth  century,  but  De  Rossi 
refers  it  to  the  eleventh.  The  Laudian  manuscript  begins  with 
Gen.  xxvii.  31. :  it  coniwas  fourteen  thousand  variations  from 
Vander  Hooght's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  More  than  two 
thousand  are  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  confirm  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Greek  version  in  one  hundred  and  nine  various  readings ; 
the  Syriac,  in  ninety-eight ;  the  Arabic,  in  eighty-two ;  the 
Vulgate  or  Latin  version,  in  eighty-eight ;  and  the  Chaldee 
Paraj)hrase,  in  forty-two :  it  also  agrees  with  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch against  the  printed  Hebrew,  in  seven  hundred  instances. 
What  renders  this  manuscript  the  more  valuable  is,  that  it  pre- 
serves a  word  of  great  importance  for  understanding  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  3 — 7.,  which  word  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  version,  and 
thus  recovers  to  us  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah.^ 

2.  The  Codex  Carlshuhensis  1.  (No,  154,  of  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott's list  of  manuscripts)  formerly  belonged  to  the  celebrated 

»  Walton,  Prolegom.  c.  iv.  §  1—12.  pp.  171—184.  cc.  vii.  viii.  pp.  225—331. 
edit.  Datliii  Carpzov.  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  283—387.    Dr.  Kennicott,  Diss.  I. 
pp.  313 — 317. ;  also  his  Dissertatio  Generalis, passim.    Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet 
Foedus,  pp.   153—170.     Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  215—226.  313—407.    Da  - 
Rossi,  Var.  Loct.  torn.  i.     Prolegom.  §  xi — xix.  pp.  xi — xxii. 

3  Kennicott,  Dissert.  I.  pp.  315—319.    Dissert.  II.  pp    533,  534.     Biblia  ' 
Hebraica,  torn.  ii.  Dissert.  Generalis,  pp.  70,  71.     De  Rossi,  Varise  Lee 
tiones,  lom.  1.    Proleg.  p.  ux. 
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and  learned  Reuchlin,  whoso  cfTorts  contributed  so  much  towards 
the  revival  of  iileraluro  in  tlic  fifteenth  century.  This  manuscript 
IS  now  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Carlsrulic,  and  is  the 
oldest  tliat  has  a  cerlain  date.  It  is  in  S(|Uare  folio,  and  was 
written  in  the  year  of  the  world  480f),  corresponding  with  1100 
of  our  .-era.     It  contains  the  Prophets  with  tho  Targum. 

.3.  The  CoDKX  Viemn.t,  (No.  500.  of  Kennicott)  contains  the 
Prophets  and  Ilagiographa.  It  is  written  on  velluin  in  folio, 
and,  if  the  date  in  its  subscription  he  correct  (a.  n.  1018  or  lOl'J), 
it  is  more  ancient  tiian  the  preceding.  Bruns  collected  two 
hundred  important  various  readings  from  this  manuscript.  The 
points  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand.  According  to  Adler's 
enumeration,  it  consists  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  leaves, 
and  two  colunms,  each  coluuni  containing  twenty-one  lines. 

4.  Tlie  CiiiiKX  C.KSKV.i;,  in  the  Malatesta  Library  at  Bologna, 
(No.  53().  of  Kennicott),  is  a  folio  manuscrijit  written  on  vellum, 
in  the  CJerman  character,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. It  contains  the  Pentateuch,  the  Haphlarolh  or  sections  of 
tlie  Prophetical  Books,  and  the  Megilloth  or  five  Books  of  Can- 
ticles, or  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Kuth,  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah, Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther.  Dc  Rossi  pronounces  it  to  be  a 
most  ancient  and  valuable  manuscript,  and  states  that  in  its 
margin  are  inserted  some  various  readings  of  still  more  ancient 
manuscripts.' 

5.  The  Codex  FLonuxTiPfus  2.  (No.  162.  of  Kennicott)  is 
written  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  in  a  sipiarc  Spanish  character, 
with  points,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  or,  at  the  latest,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  contains  the  books  of 
loshua,  .Judges,  and  Samuel.     Very  many  of  the  letters,  which 

were  obliterated  by  time,  have  been  renewed  by  a  later  hand. 

G.  The  Codex  Mediolanensis  9.  (193.  of  Kennicott)  is 
written  on  vellum,  in  octavo,  in  the  German  character,  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  has  neither  the  points  nor 
the  Masora.  This  manuscript  comprises  the  Pentateuch;  the 
beginning  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  the  end  of  Leviticus  and 
Deuteronomy,  have  been  written  by  a  later  hand.  Both  erasures 
and  alterations  occur  in  this  manuscript,  and  sometimes  a  worse 
reading  is  substituted  in  place  of  one  that  is  preferable.  Never- 
theless it  contains  many  good  various  readings. 

7.  The  CoPEX  Nohimbeugexsis  4.  (201.  of  Kennicott)  is  a 
folio  manuscript,  written  on  thin  vellum,  in  tho  German  charac- 
ter, and  containing  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa.  It  is  mutilated 
in  various  parts.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and,  from  the  simila- 
rity of  its  character  to  that  of  the  Codex  Carlsruhensis,  both  Dr. 
Kennicott  and  M.  De  Rossi  assign  it  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

8.  The  Codex  Paristensis  27.  (Regius  29.  210.  of  Kenni- 
cott) is  a  quarto  manuscript  of  the  entire  Bible,  written  on  vel- 
lum, in  an  elegant  Italic  character.  The  initial  words  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  the  same  size  as  the  rest.     The  Masora  and 

, Keri  are  both  wanting;  and  the  Megilloth  precede  the  books  of 
Chronicles.  It  is  highly  valued  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  who 
refer  it  also  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

9.  Coeval  with  the  preceding  is  the  Codex  Regiomontancs 
2.  (224.  of  Kennicott),  written  in  the  Italic  character,  in  small 
folio.  This  manuscript  contains  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha, but  it  is  mutilated  in  various  places.  The  initial  letters 
are  larger  than  the  others,  and  three  of  the  poetical  books  are 
written  in  hemistichs. 

10.  To  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  likewise  is  to  be 
referred  the  Codex  Partsiexsts  24.  (San-Germanensis  2.  No. 
366.  of  Kennicott)  :  it  is  written  on  vellum,  in  large  quarto.  It 
is  imperfect  from  Jer.  xxix.  19.  to  xxxviii.  2.;  and  from  Hosea 
iv.  4.  to  Amos  vi.  12.  Isaiah  follows  Ezekicl  according  to  the 
Talmudical  Canon.^ 

The  followHnor  are  among  the  most  ancient  of  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  possession  of  tlie  late  M.  De  Rossi,  and  collated 
by  him,  viz. 

1 .  The  Codex,  by  him  numbered  634.,  which  is  in  quarto.  It 
contains  a  fragment  of  the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers — 
from  Levit.  xxi.  19.  to  Num.  i.  50.;  and  exhibits  every  mark  of 
the  remotest  antiquity.  The  vellum  on  which  it  is  written  is 
decayed  by  age;  the  character  is  intermediate,  or  Italic — ap- 
proachi?jg  that  of  the  German  manuscripts.  The  letters  are  all 
of  an  uniform  size ;  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Masora,  or  of  any 
Masoretic  notes,  nor  is  any  space  left  before  the  larger  sections ; 
thou,h  sometimes,  as  in  other  very  ancient  manuscripts,  a  few 
points  are  inserted  between  the  words.  M.  De  Rossi  assigns 
this  manuscript  to  the  eighth  century. 


•  De  Rossi,  torn.  i.    Proleg.  p.  lxxxvh. 

»  Kenpicott,  Dissertatio  Genoralis,  pp.  85.  87, 


8,  S9. 98.  104. 


2.  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  (No.  .503.),  in  quarto,  and 
on  vellum,  containing  from  Gen.  xii.  41.  to  Deut.  xv.  12.  It  is 
composed  of  leaves  of  various  ages,  the  most  ancient  of  which 
are  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  character  is  semi-rabbi- 
nical, rude,  and  confessedly  very  ancient.  Points  occur,  in  some 
of  the  more  ancient  leaves,  in  the  writing  of  the  original  copyist, 
but  sometimes  they  are  wanting.  There  are  no  traces  of  the 
Masora  or  of  the  Masoretic  notes,  and  sometimes  no  space  at  all 
before  the  larger  sections.  It  frequently  agrees  with  the  Sama- 
ritan text  and  ancient  versions. 

3.  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  (No.  10.),  with  the  Tar- 
gum and  Megilloth.  It  is  written  in  the  German  character,  on 
vellum,  and  in  quarto,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  in  tho 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  Masora  is  absent.  The 
cli:tracter,  which  is  defaced  by  time,  is  rudely  formed,  and  the 
initial  letters  are  larger  than  the  rest.  Coeval  with  this  manu- 
script is, 

4.  A  manuscript  of  the  book  of  Job,  in  quarto,  also  on  vellum, 
and  in  the  German  character.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
manuscripts  of  that  book.  The  pages  are  divided  into  two  co- 
lumns, the  lines  being  of  unequal  length. 

5.  A  manuscript  of  the  Hagiogrnplia  (No.  379.),  the  size, 
character,  and  date  of  which  correspond  with  the  preceding.  It 
begins  with  Psal.  xlix.  1.5.  and  ends  with  Neh.  xl.  4.  The  Ma- 
sora and  Keri  are  absent;  and  the  poetical  books  are  divided 
into  hemi.stichs. 

6.  A  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  (No.  611.),  on  vellum,  in 
octavo,  and  written  in  the  German  character,  approaching  some- 
what to  the  Spanish,  towards  the  clo.se  of  the  eleventh,  or  in  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  ink  is  frequently 
faded  by  age;  there  are  no  traces  of  the  Masora;  the  Keri  arc 
very  rarely  to  be  seen,  and  the  initial  letters  are  larger  than  the 
others.  There  are  frequent  omissions  in  the  text,  which  are 
supplied  in  the  margin.^ 

Dr.  Kennicott  states  that  almost  all  the  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts of  tlie  Old  Testament,  at  present  known  to  be  extant, 
were  written  between  the  years  1000  and  1457,  whence  he 
infers  that  all  the  manuscripts  written  before  the  years  700 
or  800  were  destroyed  by  some  decree  of  the  Jewish  senate, 
on  account  of  their  many  differences  from  the  copies  then 
declared  orenuine.  This  circumstance  is  also  alleged  by 
Bishop  Walton,  as  the  reason  why  we  have  so  few  exem- 
jilars  of  the  age  of  GOO  years,  and  why  even  the  copies  of  700 
or  800  years  are  very  rare. 

VIII.  It  was  lonjj  a  desideratum  with  biblical  scholars  to 
obtain  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  from  the  Jews  who  are  settled 
in  India  and  other  parts*  of  the  east.  It  was  reasonably  sup- 
posed, that,  as  these  Jews  had  been  for  so  many  ages  sepa- 
ratexl  from  their  brethren  in  the  west,  their  manuscripts  might 
contain  a  text  derived  from  the  autographs  of  the  sacred 
writers,  by  a  channel  independent  of  that  throuorh  which  the 
text  of  our  printed  Bibles  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  Dr. 
Kennicott  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  copy,  or  at  least  a 
collation  of  a  manuscript  from  India  or  China,  for  his  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  th.^  expectation  that  it  would  exhibit 
important  variations  from  the  Masoretic  editions;  but  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  endeavours  to  procure  it,'  and  the  honour 
of  first  bringing  an  Indian  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures into  Europe  was  reserved  for  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan. 

Among  the  niblical  manuscripts  brought  from  India  by 
this  learned  and  pious  divine,  and  which  are  now  deposited 
in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  there  is  a  roll  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  he  procured  from  the  black  Jews  in  Ma- 
labar,* who  (there  is  strong  reason  to  believe)  are  a  part  of 
the  remains  of  the  first  dispersion  of  that  nation  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  date  of  this  manuscript  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  ;  but  its  text  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  those 
copies  which  their  ancestors  broucrht  with  them  into  India. 
Those  Jew's,  on  being  interrogated,  could  give  no  precise 
account  of  it:  some  replied,  that  it  came  originally  from 

3  De  Rossi,  Var.  Lect.  torn.  i.  Proleg.  pp  cxvi.  cxn.  xcvin.  cvii.  cvin. 

♦  According  to  the  information  collected  from  various  sources,  by  Pro- 
fessor Bauer,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  manuscripts  of  the  Chinese  Jews 
are  of  any  remote  antiquity,  or  are  calculated  (o  afford  any  assistance  to 
biblical  critics.  Although  Jews  have  resided  in  China  for  many  centuries, 
yet  thoy  have  no  ancient  manuscripts,  those  now  in  use  being  subsequent 
10  the  fifteenth  century.  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  405— 407.  See  an  account  of 
Hebrffo-Cliinese  manuscripts  in  Koegler's  Notitia  S.  S.  Bibliorum  Judaj- 
orum  in  Imperio  Sinensi.  Edit.  2.  8vo.  Halae  ad  Salam,  1905.  Brotier,  in 
his  edition  of  Tacitus  (vol.  iii.  p.  5C7.  et  seq.),  has  given  the  best  account 
tliat  Is  extant  of  the  Jews  in  China,  a  colony  of  whom  settled  in  that  coun- 
try in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  (era.  The  reader  will  find  an 
abridgement  of  it  in  Dr.  Townley's  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol. 
i.  pp.63— 89. 

»  See  an  account  of  these  Jews  in  Dr.  Buchanan's  "Chiistian  Research- 
es," pp.  224.  et  seq.  4th  edit. 
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Senna  in  Aral)ia;  others  of  them  said,  it  was  brought  from 
Cashmir.  'I'he  Cabiil  Jews,  who  travel  annually  into  the 
interior  of  Cliina,  remarked,  that  in  some  synagogues  the 
Law  is  still  found  written  on  a  roll  of  leather;  not  on  vel- 
lum, but  on  a  soft  flexible  leather,  made  of  goat-skins,  and 
dyed  red.  It  is  evident  that  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
had  the  art  of  preparing  and  dyeing  skins ;  for  rams'  skins, 
dyed  red,  made  a  part  of  the  covering  for  the  tabernacle 
(Kxod.  xxvi.  11.);  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  very 
autograph  of  the  Law,  written  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  was 
written  on  skins  so  prepared.  The  ancient  rules  prescribed 
to  the  Jewish  scribes  direct,  tliat  the  Law  be  so  written, 
provided  it  be  done  on  the  skins  of  clean  animals,  such  as 
sheep,  goat,  or  calf-skins:  therefore  this  MS.,  and  many 
others  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  agree  in  the  same  as  an  an- 
cient practice.  The  Cabul  Jews,  above  noticed,  show^  tliat 
copies  of  the  Law,  written  on  leather  skins,  are  to  be  found 


among  their  people  in  India  and  China;  and  hence  we  have 
no  doubt,  that  such  are  copies  of  very  ancient  MSS.'  The 
Cambridge  roll,  or  Indian  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  whicli 
may  also  be  denominated  MuUibaric,  is  written  on  a  roll  of 
goat-skins  dyed  red,  and  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in 
the  record-chest  of  a  synagogue  of  the  black  Jews,  in  the 
interior  of  Malayala,  in  the  year  1806.  It  measures  forty- 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  twenty-two  inches, 
or  a  Jewish  cubit.  The  book  of  Leviticus  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  are  wanting.  It  appears, 
from  calculation,  that  the  original  lengtJi  of  the  roll  was  not 
less  than  ninety  English  feet.  In  its  present  condition  it 
consists  of  thirty-seven  skins ;  contains  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  columns  of  writing  perfectly  clear  and  legible ;  and 
exhibits  (as  the  subjoined  fac-simile  of  Deut.  iv.  1,  2.  will 
show)  a  noble  specimen  of  the  manner  and  form  of  the  most 
ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts  among  the  Jews. 


^njmhmm 


The  columns  are  a  palm  of  four  inches  in  breadth,  and 
contain  from  forty  to  fifty  lines  each,  which  are  written  with- 
out vowel  points,  and  in  all  other  respects  according  to  the 
rules  prescribed  to  the  Jewish  scribes  or  copyists.  As  some 
of  the  skins  appear  more  decayed  than  others,  and  the  text  is 
evidently  not  all  written  by  the  same  hand,  Mr.  Yeates  (from 
whose  collation  of  this  MS.  the  present  account  is  abridged, 
and  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  preceding  fac- 
simile) is  of  opinion,  tiiat  the  roll  itself  comprises  the  frag- 
ments of  at  least  three  different  rolls,  of  one  common  material, 
viz.  dyed  goat-skin,  and  exhibits  three  different  specimens 
of  writing.  The  old  skins  have  been  strengthened  by  patches 
of  parchment  on  the  back;  and  in  one  place  four  words  have 
been  renewed  by  the  same  supply.  The  text  is  written  in  the 
square  character,  and  without  the  vowel  points  and  accents ; 
and  the  margin  of  the  columns  is  everywhere  plain,  and  free 
from  writing  of  any  sort.  •  He  has  diligently  examined  and 
collated  this  manuscript  with  the  printed  text  of  Vander 
Hooght's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible;  and  the  result  of  his 
investigation  is,  that  the  amount  of  variations  in  the  whole 
does  not  exceed  forty,  and  that  none  of  them  are  found  to 
differ  from  the  common  reading  as  to  the  sense  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  text,  but  are  merely  additions  or  omissions 
of  a  jod  or  vau  letter,  expressing  such  words  to  be  /'///  or 
deficient,  according  to  the  known  usage  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  But  even  this  small  number  of  readings  was  consi- 
derably reduced,  when  compared  with  the  text  or  Athias's 
edition,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1G61 ;  so  that  the  integrity 
of  the  Hebrew  text  is  confirmed  by  this  valuable  manuscript 
so  far  as  it  goes,  and  its  testimony  on  this  account  is  untjues- 
tionably  important.^ 

"  With  respcict  to  the  several  sorts  of  skins  and  handwrit- 
ing, the  answer  of  some  Indian  Jews,  when  interrogated 
concerning  this  MS.,  is  worthy  of  remark.    By  one  account, 

<  Dr.  Kcnnicott  quotes  from  Wolfius,  ttiat  a  certain  .lew,  named  Moses 
Tercyra,  affirmed;  he  had  found  MS.  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  Mala- 
bar;  for  that  the  Jivvs,  having  escaped  from  Titus,  bctuol<  llieiiisolves 
through  Persia  to  tlie  Malabar,  coast,  afld  arrived  (here  safe  in  nuiulior 
about  eighty  persons.  Whence  Wolfius  concludes,  tliat  great  fi<lelity  is 
to  be  attached  to  I  ho  Malabar  MSS.  The  IJuchanan  MS.  may  fairly  be  de- 
nominated a  Malabar  copy,  as  having  been  brought  from  those  parts. 
"  Refcrt  Moses  Pcreyra,  se  invenisse  Manuscripta'Exemplaria  (Ilebraji 
Te.Nlus)  Malabarica.  Tradit  .ludceos,  a  Tito  fugicntes,  per  Persiam  se  ad 
oras  Malabaric'as  contulisse,  ibique  cum  octoginla  aifimis  salvos  advenisse. 
Unde  constat,  MStis  Malabaricis  multum  fidei  tribuendum  esse."  Wolf 
4.  97.    See  Dr.  Kennicott's  Dissertation  the  Second,  p.  532.    Oxford,  1759. 

»  See  Mr.  Yeates's  Collaliou  of  an  Indian  Copy  of  the  Pentaleuch,  pp 
2,3,6,7. 


it  was  brought  from  Senna  in  Arabia;  and  by  another  ac- 
count, it  came  from  Cashmir :  which  two  accounts  are  cleared 
up  on  an  examination  of  the  MS.,  since  part  of  it  being  com- 
posed of  In-own  skins,  and  the  writing  very  similar'  to  that 
seen  in  rolls  of  Arabian  and  African  extraction,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  such  part  is  tlie  fragment  of  an  Arabian  or 
African  MS.,  as  those  Jews  relate :  and  the  other  account, 
viz.  that  it  was  brought  from  Cashmir,  may  also  be  equally 
true;  since  that  part  consisting  of  red  skins  so  well  corres- 
ponds with  their  own  description  of  copies  found  in  the 
synagogues  of  the  eastern  Jews.  The  consideration  of  this 
point  attaches  still  greater  consequences  to  the  roll  itself, 
which,  as  it  is  found  to  consist  of  ii-agments  of  copies  purely 
oriental,  and  seemingly  unconnected  with  the  Western  Jewish 
copies,  we  may  jiow  conclude  the  same  to  be  ample  speci- 
mens of  copies  in  those  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  a  great  part  of  the  text  is  wanting,  and  the  whole 
book  of  Leviticus;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  large  deficiencies 
of  the  MS.,  it  ought  to  be  a  satisfaction  to  know,  that  herein 
are  ample  specimens  of  at  least  three  ancient  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch,  whose  testimony  is /ound  to  unite  in  the  inte- 
grity and  pure  conservation  of  the  sacred  text,  acknowledged 
by  Christians  and  Jews  in  these  parts  of  the  world. "' 

The  following  testimony  of  Bishop  Marsh  to  the  value  of 
the  Codex  Malabaricus  is  too  valuable  to  be  omitted  : — "  A 
manuscript  roll  of  the  Hebrew  Pent-ateuch,  ajiparently  of 
some  antiquity,  and  found  among  the  black  Jews  in  the  in- 
terior of  India,  must  be  regarded  at  least  as  a  literary  curio- 
sity, deserving  the  attention  of  the  learned  in  general.  And 
as  this  manuscript  appears,  on  conqiarison,  to  have  no  im- 
portant deviation  from  our  common  ])rinted  Hebrew  text,  it 
is  of  still  gn^ater  value  to  a  theologian,  as  it  affords  an  addi- 
tional argument  ibr  the  integrity  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch,  preserved  in  the 
West  of  Europe,  though  equally  derived,  with  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts  preserved  in  India,  from  the  a\itograph  of  Mqses, 
must  have  (iescended  from  it  through  very  different  chan- 
nels ;  and  therefore  the  close  agreement  of  the  former  with 
the  latter  is  a  proof,  that  they  have  preserved  the  original 
text  in  great  purity,  since  the  circumstances,  under  which 
the  MS.  was  found,  forbid  the  explanation  of  that  agreement 
on  the  principle  of  any  immediate  connection.  It  is  true 
that,  as  this  manuscript  (or  rather  the  three  fragments  of 
which  this  manuscript  is  composed)  was  probably  written 

3  See  Mr.  Veales's  Collation  of  an  Indian  Copy  of  (he  Pentateuch, -p.  8. 
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mufh  later  than  the  time  when  the  Masoretic  text  was  os- 
tahiished  hy  the  learned  .lews  of  Tilierias,  it  may  have  been 
wholly  derived  from  the  Masoretic  text;  and  in  this  case  it 
would  afford  only  an  arfrumeiit,  that  the  Masoretic  text  had 
preserved  its  iiiteirrity,  and  would  not  affect  the  question, 
whether  the  Masoretic  text  itself  were  an  accurate  represen- 
tative of  the  Mosaic  autojrra])h.  Hut,  on  the  otlujr  iiaud,  as 
the  very  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  tiie  manuscript 
was  found  render  it  at  least  nossihie  that  the  influence  of 
the  Masora,  wiiich  was  extended  to  the  African  and  Euro- 
pean Hebrew  manuscri|)ts  by  tlu;  settlement  of  the  mostdis- 
tinpruished  Oriental  .lews  in  Africa  and  Spain,  n(!ver reached 
the  mountainous  district  in  tiie  south  ol' India;  as  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  text  ol'  tlie  manuscri|)t  in  (lucstion  was  derived 
from  manus(Ti|)ts  anterior  to  tin!  estalHishment  of  the  Ma- 
sora, maiuiscripts  even  which  mif>ht  have  rcfrulated  the 
learned  .I(^ws  of  Tiberias  in  the  formation  of  their  own  text, 
the  manuscript  ajipcars  for  these  reasons  to  merit  particular 
attention."'  Professor  Lee,  however,  states  that  Bishop 
Marsli  is  mistak(Mi  in  his  judirment  of  this  manuscript,  which 
Mr.  L.  pronounces  to  be  an  European  Masoretic  roll,  the 
errors  in  which  show  thatit  was  written  by  an  ignorant  scribe, 
so  that  its  text  is  of  little  value.^ 

IX.  .Seventeen  manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch are  known  to  be  extant,  of  which  Dr.  Kc^nnicott  has 
}>iven  a  minute  description.  Six  of  these  manuscri])ts  are  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  one  in  the  Cotton  Li- 
brary in  th(!  British  Museum:  concernin<ra  few  of  the  most 
valuable  of  tiiese,  the  following  particumrs  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable. They  are  numbered  according  to  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott's  notation. 

1.  Cod.  1-27.  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  (Bibl. 
Cotton.  (Claudius,  B.  8.)  It  is  one  of  the  six  MSS.  procured 
hy  Archbishoi)  Usher,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cotton.  This  very  valuable  manuscript  is  complete, 
and  was  transcribed  entirely  by  one  hand,  on  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four  pages  of  vellum.  It  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation,  a  leaf  of  fine  paper  havinfj  been  carefully 
placed  between  every  two  leaves  of  the  vellum.  This  MS. 
was  written  a.  d.  13(52. 

2.  (^od.  G'2.  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and  was  also  purchased  l)y  Arcliljishop  Usher,  from 
whose  heirs  the  curators  of  that  library  bought  it,  wathmany 
other  MSS.  This  manuscript  is  in  large  (prarto,  and  contains 
an  Arabic  version  in  Samaritan  letters,  placed  in  a  column 
parallel  to  the  Samaritan  text.  Unha])pily  there  are  many 
chasms  in  it.  Dr.  Kennicott  attributes  a  high  value  to  this 
maiuiscript,  W'hich  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Cod.  197.  IS  a  most  valuable  manuscript  in  the  Ambrosian 
Tiibrary  at  Milan,  which  was  collated  for  Dr.  Kennicott  by 
Dr.  Branca,  who  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  certainly  not  later 
than  the  tenth  century.  It  is  imperfect  in  many  places  ;  and 
is  very  beautifully  written  on  extremely  thin  vellum,  in  red 
characters. 

Cod.  .3t;.3.  (No.  1.  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Librarj'  of  the  Ora- 
tory at  Paris)  is  the  celebrated  manuscript  bought  by  Pietro 
della  V^alle  of  the  Samaritans,  in  IGIG,  and  printed  by  Mori- 
mis  in  l(>31-.33.  It  is  written  throughout  by  one  hand  ;  and 
though  no  date  is  assigned  to  it,  Dr.  "Kennicott  thinks  it  was 
written  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  was 
collated  for  Dr.  Kennicott  by  Dr.  Bruns,  in  some  select 
passages.' 


SECTION  n. 

ON  THE  manuscripts  OF  THE  GREEK  SCRIPTURES. 
§   1.    GF.XERAL  OBSEnVATIONS  OJT  GREEK  MANUSCRIPTS. 

I.   On    -ivhat  materials    -written. — II.  Form    of  letters. — III. 
Abbreviations. — IV.   Codices  PaUmpsesti  or  liescripti. 

I.  The  Greek  manuscripts,  which  have  descended  to  our 
time,  are  written  either  on  vellum  or  on  paper ;  and  their  ex- 

«  See  Mr.  Yeates's  Collation  of  an  Indian  Copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  pn. 
10,41.  " 

»  Prolegomena  in  Biblia  Polyglotta  Londinensia  Minora,  Prol.  i.  sect. 
xiv.  p.  23. 

3  Kennicott,  Diss.  ii.  pp.'5.38^&10.  Diss.  Gen.  pp.  81,  96.  88.  98.  In  the 
seventh  and  following  volumes  of  the  Clas.sical  Journal  there  is  a  cata- 
loKue  of  the  biblical,  bibhcooriental,  and  ela.ssical  inanusciipts  at  present 
e>:isting  in  the  various  public  libraries  in  Great  Britain. 


ternal  form  and  condition  vary,  like  the  manuscripts  of  other 
anci(!nt  authors.  The  vellum  is  either  purple-coloured  or  of 
its  natural  hue,  and  is  eithi-r  thick  or  thin.  Manuscripts  on 
very  thin  vellum  were  always  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 
Tin;  paper  also  is  either  mad(!  of  cotton,  or  the  common  sort 
manufactured  from  linen,  and  is  either  glazed,  or  laid  (as  it 
is  technically  tenued),  tliat  is,  of  the  ordinary  rnughness. 
Not  more  than  six  manuscript  fragments  on  purple  vellum 
are  known  to  be  extant :  they  are  described  in  the  following 
sections  of  this  chapter.  The  Codt'X  Claromontanus,  oF 
which  a  brief  nritice  is  also  given  in  a  subsefiuent  jjage,  is 
written  on  very  thin  veijuin.  All  maiuiscripts  on  j)aper  are 
of  a  much  later  date;;  thost!  on  cotton  i)aper  bt-ing  posterior 
to  the  ninth  century,  and  those  on  linen  subsequent  to  the 
twelfth  century;  and_if  the  paper  be  of  a  very  ordinary 
ipiality,  Wetstein  pronounces  them  to  have;  been  written  in 
Italy,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

II.  'J'lie  letters  are  either  capital  (which  in  the  time  of  .le- 
rome  were  called  uncial,  i.  e.  initial)  or  curfive,  i.  e.  small ;  the 
capital  letters,  again,  are  of  two  kinds,  either  unadorned  and 
simple,  and  made  with  straight  thin  strokes,  or  thicker,  un- 
even, and  angular.  Some  of  them  are  supported  on  a  sort 
of  base,  while  others  are  decorated,  or  rather  burdened, 
with  various  tops.  As  letters  of  the  first  kind  are  generally 
seen  on  ancient  Greek  monuments,  while  those  of  the  last 
resemble  the  paintings  of  semi-barbarous  times,  manuscripts 
written  with  the  former  arc  generally  supposetl  to  be  as  old 
as  the  fifth  century,  and  those  written  witn  the  latter  are  sup- 
posed to  be  posterior  to  the  ninth  century.  Greek  manuscripts 
were  usually  written  in  capital  letters  till  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  mostly  without  any  divisions  of  words  ;  and  capi- 
tals were  in  general  use  until  the  eighth  century,  and  some 
even  so  late  as  the  ninth  :  but  there  is  a  striking  difference 
in  the  forms  of  the  letters  E^fter  the  seventh  century.  Great 
alterations  took  ])lace  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centu- 
ries :  the  Greek  letters  in  the  manuscripts  copied  by  the 
Latins  in  the  ninth  century  are  by  no  means  regular  ;  the  *, 
5,  and  y,  being  inflected  Tike  the  a,  e,  and  y,  of  the  Latin 
alphabet.  Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  small  or 
cursive  letters  were  generally  adopted  ;  and  Greek  manu- 
scripts written  in  and  since  the  eleventh  century  are  in  small 
letters,  and  greatly  resemble  each  other,  though  some  few 
exceptions  occur  to  the  contrary.  Flourished  letters  rarely 
occur  in  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries.''  The  fac-similes  of  the  Alexandrian  and 
other  manuscripts,  given  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this 
work,  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  the  various  styles  of  Greek  writing  which  obtained  at  dif- 
ferent periods  between  the  sixth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries. 

The  most  ancient  manuscripts  are  written  without  accents, 
spirits,  or  any  separation  of  the  words  ;  nor  was  it  until  after 
the  ninth  century  that  the  copyists  began  to  leave  spaces  be- 
tween the  woras.  Michaelis,  after  W^tsteiu,  ascribes  the 
insertion  of  accents  to  Euthalius,  bishop  of  Sulca  in  Egypt, 

A.  D.  45H.5 

III.  Nearly  the  same  mode  of  spelling  ol)tains  in  ancient 
manuscrij)ts  which  prevails  in  Greek  printed  books ;  but, 
even  in  the  earliest  manuscripts,  we  meet  with  some  words 
that  are  abbreviated  by  putting  the  first  and  last  letters,  and 
sometimes  also  the  middle  letter,  for  an  entire  word,  and 
drawing  a  line  over  the  top  :  thus  ec,  KC,  iC,  XC,  r^:,  2HP, 
iHA,  or  j'iHA,  UNA,  nap,  mhp,  or  no  2,  ano2,  iahm,  aa\ 
respectively  denote  ©»?  God,  Ky/xic  Lord,  }n<r:u;  Jt.<>u.t,  Xp.'crrsc 
Christ,  Tia  a  f>on,  luynfi  Saviour,  l^f^nK  Israel,  Uvm/au  spirit, 
llxruf father,  M;iT»p  mother,  Oupuvo;  heaven,  Av^t^T'.i  viun,  lif.u- 
vxK>fy.  Jerusalem,  AauJ  J)avid.'''  At  the  beginning  of  a  new 
book,  which  always  commences  at  the  top  of  a  page,  the 
first  three,  four,  or  five  lines  are  frequently  written  in  ver- 
milion ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Va- 
tican manuscripts,  all  the  most  ancient  codices  now  extant 
have  the  Eusebian  Ksjiaxa/*  and  t/txs/,  of  which  we  have  given 
an  account  in  page  214.  supra. 

Very  few  manuscripts  contain  the  whole  either  of  the  Old 
or  of  the  New  Testament.  By  far  the  greater  part  have  only 
the  four  Gospels,  because  they  were  most  frequently  read  in 
the  churches  ;  others  comprise  only  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 

*  Welstein's  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  vol.  i. 
pp.  1—3,  Aslle  on  the  Origin  of  Writing,  pp.  GO— 76.  2d  edit.  Wetstein 
has  given  an  alphabet  from  various  Greek  manuscripts,  and  Astle  has  illus- 
trated his  observations  with  several  very  fine  engravings. 

»  Wetstein,  Proleg.  p.  73.    Michaehs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  519 — 524. 

«  Concerning  Greek  abbreviations,  see  Montfaucon's  Palfeographia  Grae- 
ca,  pp.  315 — 370.  Mr.  Astle  has  also  given  a  specimen  of  Greek  abbrevia- 
tions from  two  Psalters,— On  Writing,  p.  76.  plate  vi. 
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and  the  Catholic  Epistles;  others,  ajrain,  have  the  Acts, 
and  St.  Paul's  Kpistles;  but  a  few  contain  the  Apocalypse  in 
connection  with  other  books,  and  fewer  still  contain  it  alone, 
as  this  book  was  seldom  read  in  the  churches.  Almost  all 
of  them,  especially  the  more  ancient  manuscripts,  are  imper- 
fect, either  from  the  injuries  of  time,  or  from  neglect.'  The 
books  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  always  disposed  in  the 
same  order.  Thus,  in  some  of  the  few  manuscripts  which 
contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  seve- 
ral books  arranged  in  the  following  order  : — the  Gospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  Apocalypse,  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  In 
others,  however,  the  Gospel  of  John  is  placed  either  imme- 
diately after  that  of  INlatthew,  and  is  followed  by  Luke  and 
Mark,  or  it  is  placed  first,  and  is  succeeded  by  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.  In  some,  the  Act^  of  the  Apostles  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and 
the  Apocalypse.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  for  the  most 
part  follows  the  Epistle  to  Philemon;  but  in  many  manu- 
scripts it  precedes  the  Epistles  written  to  Timothy,  Titus, 
and  Philemon.  2 

All  manuscripts,  the  most  ancient  not  excepted,  have  era- 
sures and  corrections ;  which,  however,  were  not  always 
effected  so  dexterously,  but  that  the  original  writing  may 
sometimes  be  seen.  Where  these  alterations  have  been 
made  by  the  copyist  of  the  manuscript  {d  prima  manu,  as  it 
is  termed),  they  are  preferable  to  those  made  by  later  hands, 
or  a  secundd  manu.  These  erasures  were  sometimes  made 
by  drawing  a  line  through  the  word,  or,  what  is  tenfold 
worse,  by  the  penknife.  But,  besides  these  modes  of  obli- 
teration, the  copyist  frequently  blotted  out  the  old  writing 
with  a  s-pmige,  and  wrote  other  words  in  lieu  of  it :  nor  was 
this  practice  confined  to  a  single  letter  or  word,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Codex  Bezae.^  Authentic  instances  are  on  record, 
in  which  whole  books  have  been  thus  obliterated,  and  other 
writing  has  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  manuscript 
so  blotted  out ;  but  where  the  writing  was  already  faded 
through  age,  they  preserved  their  transcriptions  without  fur- 
ther erasure. 

IV.  These  manuscripts  are  termed  Codices  Palimpsesii  or 
Rescripti.  Before  the  invention  of  paper,  the  great  scarcity 
of  parchment  in  different  places  induced  many  persons  to 
obliterate  the  works  of  ancient  writers,  in'  order  to  transcribe 
their  own,  or  those  of  some  other  favourite  author  in  their 
place:  hence,  doubtless,  the  works  of  many  eminent  writers 
have  perished,  and  particularly  those  of  the  greatest  anti- 
quity;  for  such,  as  were  comparatively  recent,  were  tran- 
scribed, to  satisfy  the  immediate  demand ;  while  those,  which 
were  already  dim  with  age,  were  erased.'*  It  was  for  a  long 
time  thought,  that  this  destructive  practice  was  confined  to 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
and  that  it  chiefly  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  :  it  must,  in 
fact,  be  considered  as  the  consequence  of  the  barbarism  which 
overspread  those  dark  ages  of  ignorance  ;  but  this  destructive 
operation  was  likewise  practised  by  the  Latins,  and  is  also 
of  a  more  remote  date  than  has  usually  been  supposed. 

In  general,  a  Codex  Rescriptus  is  easily  known,  as  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  former  writing  is  so  completely 
erased,  as  not  to  exhibit  some  traces :  in  a  few  instances, 
both  writings  are  legible.  Many  such  manuscripts  are  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  Montfaucon 
found  a  manuscript  in  the  Colbert  Library,  which  had  been 
written  about  the  eighth  century,  and  originally  contained  the 
works  ascribed  to  St.  Dionysius  :  new  matter  had  been  writ- 
ten over  it,  three  or  four  centuries  afterwards,  and  both  con- 
tinued legible.*  Mnratori  saw  in  the  Ambrosian  library  a 
manuscript  comprising  the  works  of  the  venerable  Bedc,  the 
writing  of  which  was  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  years  old, 
and  which  had  been  substituted  for  another  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years  old.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  to  erase  the  latter,  some  phrases  could  be  deci- 

« The  Codex  Cottonianus,  for  instance,  when  perfect,  contained  only  the 
Book  of  Genesis;  the  Codex  Csesareus  contains  only  part  of  the  same 
book,  together  with  a  fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  ;  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript  wants  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel ; 
and  the  Codex  Bezee  contains  only  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

»  Scholt,  Isagose  Hist.  Crit.  in  Libros  Novi  Foederis,  pp.  501,  592. 

'  Wetstein's  Prolegomena,  pp.  3—8.  Griesbach  has  discovered  the 
hands  of  five  different  correctors  in  the  Codex  Claromontanus.  See  his 
Symbolae  Cnticje,  torn.  ii.  pp.  32—52. 

*  Peignot,  Essai  sur  I'Histoire  de  Parchcmin,  pp.  &3.  ct  seq. 

'  Palieogr.  Grcec.  pp.  231.  233.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  manuscripts  on 
parchment  which  Montfaucon  had  seen,  he  atfirms,  were  written  on  parch- 
ment, from  which  some  former  treatise  had  been  erased,  except  in  those 
of  a  very  ancient  dale.    Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Inscript-  torn.  ix.  p.  325. 


phercd,  Avhich  indicated  it  to  be  an  ancient  pontifical. ^  Tlie 
indefatigable  researches  of  signer  Angelo  Mai  (for  some  time 
the  principal  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome)  have 
discovered  several  valuable  remains  of  biblical  and  classical 
literature  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan ;  and  a  short 
account  of  some  of  the  principal  Codices  Rescripti  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  of  parts  thereof,  will  be  found  in  th^ 
sequel  of  this  section. 

§  2.  ACCOUNT  OF  GREEK  MANUSCRIPTS,   CONTAINING  THE 
OLD    AND   NEW    TESTAMENTS. 

I.    The  Alexandrian  Manuscript. — II.    The   Vatican  Manu 
script. 

Of  the  few  manuscripts  known  to  be  extant,  which  contain 
the  Greek  Scriptures  (that  is,  the  Old  Testament,  according 
to  the  Septuagint  version,  and  the  New  Testament),  there 
are  two  which  pre-eminently  demand  the  attention  of  the 
biblical  student  for  their  antiquity  and  intrinsic  value,  viz. 
The  Alexandrian  manuscript,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  Vatican  manuscript,  deposited  in 
the  library  of  the  Vatican  Palace  at  Rome. 

I.  The  Codex  Alexandrinus,  or  Alexandrian  Manuscript, 
which  is  noted  by  the  letter  A.  in  VS^etstein's,  Griesbach  s, 
and  Scholz's  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  consists 
of  four  folio  volumes  ;  the  three  first  contain  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament,  together  with  the  apocryphal  books,  and 
the  fourth  comprises  the  New  Testament,  the  first  epistle  of 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  apocryphal  Psalms 
ascribed  to  Solomon.  In  the  New  Testament  there  is  want- 
ing the  beginning  as  far  as  Matt.  xxv.  6.  o  vu//?/;?  ^x^"^ » 
likewise  from  John  vi.  50.  to  viii.  52.  and  from  2  Cor.  iv.  13. 
to  xii.  7.  The  Psalms  are  preceded  by  the  epistle  of  Athana- 
sius  to  Marcellinus,  and  followed  by  a  catalogue  containing 
those  which  are  to  be  used  in  prayer  for  each  hour,  both  of 
the  day  and  of  the  night;  also  by  fourteen  hymns,  partly 
apocryphal,  partly  biblical,  the  eleventh  of  which  is  the  hymn 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  usually  termed  the  Magnificat  (Luke  i. 
46 — 55.),  and  here  entitled  ^cSa-a/;^))  Mupw  tug  Qr^Tonw,  or,  ihe 
prayer  of  Mary  the  mother  of  God:  the  arguments  of  Eusebius 
are  annexed  to  the  Psalms,  and  his  canons  to  the  Gospels. 
This  manuscript  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  it  was  deposited  in  1753.  It  was  sent  as  a  present  to 
King  Charles  I.  from  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  a  native  of  Crete, 
and  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  am- 
bassador from  England  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  in  the  year 
1G28.  Cyrillus  brought  it  with  him  from  Alexandria,  where, 
probably,  it  was  written.  In  a  schedule  annexed  to  it,  he 
gives  this  account;  thatit  was  written,  according  to  tradition, 
by  Thecla,  a  noble  Egyptian  lady,  about  thirteen  hundred 
years  ago,  a  little  after  the  council  of  Nice.  He  adds,  that 
the  name  of  Thecla,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  was  erased  ;  but 
that  this  was  the  case  with  other  books  of  the  Christians, 
after  Christianity  was  extinguished  in  Egypt  by  the  Moham- 
medans :  and  that  recent  tradition  records  the  fact  of  the 
laceration  and  erasure  of  Thecla's  name.  The  proprietor  of 
this  manuscript,  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Cyrillus 
Lucaris,  had  written  an  Arabic  subscription,  expressing  that 
this  book  was  said  to  have  been  written  with  the  pen  of 
Thecla  the  Martyr. 

Various  disputes  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  place 
whence  it  was  brought,  and  where  it  was  written,  to  its  anti- 
quity, and  of  course  to  its  real  value.  Some  critics  have 
bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  commendation,  whilst  it  has 
been  equally  depreciated  by  others.  Of  its  most  strenuous 
adversaries,  Wetstein  seems  to  have  been  the  principal.  The 
place  from  which  it  was  sent  to  England  was,  without  doubt, 
Alexandria,  and  hence  it  has  been  called  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus. As  to  the  place  where  it  was  written,  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Matthseus  Muttis,  who 
was  a  contemporary,  friend,  and  deacon  of  Cyrillus,  and 
who  afterwards  instructed  in  the  Greek  language  John  Ru- 
dolph Wetstein,  uncle  of  the  celebrated  editor  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  bears  testimony,  in  a  letter  written  to  IMartin 
Bogdan,  a  physician  in  Berne,  dated  January  14,  1G64,  that 
it  had  been  brought  from  one  of  the  twenty-two  monasteries 
in  Mount  Athos,  which  the  Turks  never  destroyed,  but 
allowed  to  continue  upon  the  payment  of  tribute.  Dr.  Woide 
endeavours  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  Muttis,  and  to  render 
the  testimony  of  the  elder  Wetstein  suspicious :  but  Spohn? 

0  Muratori.  Antiq.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  diss.  43.  col.  833,  834. 

■>  Caroli  Godofredi  Woidii  Notitia  Codicis  Alexandrini,  cum  variis  ejus 
lectionibus  omnibus.  Recudendutn  curavit,  notasque  adjecit  Gottlieb 
Lebereoht  Spohn,  pp.  10—13.  (8vo.  Lipsiae,  1790.) 
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shows  that  the  objections  of  Woidc  arc  unfrroundpd.  Allow- 
ing thfir  reality,  wo  cannot  infer  that  Cyrillus  foiinii  tliis 
manuscript  in  Alcxamlria.  IJcfore  he  went  to  Alexandria  he 
spent  some  time  on  Mount  Athos,  the  repository  and  manu- 
factory of  manviscrlpts  of  the  Now  Testament,  whence  a 
great  number  have  bc^en  broufrlit  into  the  west  of  Europe,  and 
a  still  greater  number  has  been  sent  to  Moscow.  It  is  there- 
fore probable,  independently  of  the  evidence  of  Mutlis,  that 
CyrilUiS  procured  it  tliere  eitiu'r  by  |)urchase  or  by  present, 
took  it  with  him  to  Alexandria,  and  brought  it  thence  on  his 
return  to  Constantinople.  But  the  question  recurs,  where 
was  this  copy  written  ;  'J'he  Arabic  subscription  above  cited 
clearly  proves,  that  it  had  been  in  Effypt  at  some  jieriod  or 
other,  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  ofCyrillus.  Ibis  sub- 
scription shows  tlrat  it  once  belonged  to  an  Egyptian,  or  that 
during  sonic  lime  it  was  preserved  in  Egypt,  where  Arabic 
has  been  spoken  since  the  seventh  century.  Besides  it  is 
well  known  tlrat  a  great  number  of  manuscnnts  of  the  Greek 
Bible  have  been  written  in  E^ypt.  Woide  has  also  jjointed 
out  a  remarkable  coincidence  oetween  the  Codex  Alexandri- 
nus  and  the  writings  of  the  Copts.  Michaclis  alleges  another 
circumstance  as  a  probable  argument  of  its  having  been 
written  in  Egypt.  In  Ezekiel  xxvii.  18.  both  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  text,  the  Tyrians  are  said  to  have  fetched  their 
•wine  from  Chclbon,  or,  according  to  Bochart,  Chalybon. 
But  as  Chalybon,  though  celebrated  for  its  wine,  was  un- 
known to  the  writer  of  this  manuscript,  he  has  altered  it  by 
a  fanciful  conjecture  too;v:v  ex.  x'f''f^^i  wine  from  Hebron.  This 
alteration  was  probably  made  by  an  Egyptian  copyist,  be- 
cause Egypt  was  formerly  supplied  with  wine  from  Hebron. 
The  subscription  before  mentioned  ascribes  the  writinor  of  it 
to  Thecla,  an  Egyptian  lady  of  high  rank,  who  could  not 
have  been,  as  Michaclis  supposes,  the  martyress  Thecla, 
placed  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul ;  but  Woide  replies,  that 
a  distinction  must  be  made  between  Thecla  martyr,  and 
Thecla  proto-martyr.  With  regard  to  these  subscriptions 
we  may  observe,  with  Bishop  Marsh,  that  the  true  state 
of  the  case  appears  to  be  as  follows  : — "  Some  centuries 
after  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  had  been  written,  and  the 
Greek  subscriptions,  and  perhaps  those  other  parts  where 
it  is  more  defective,  already  lost,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
Christian  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  who,  not  finding  the  usual 
Greek  subscription  of  the  copyist,  added  in  Arabic,  his  native 
language,  the  tradition,  either  true  or  false,  which  had  been 

E reserved  in  the  family  or  families  to  which  the  manuscript 
ad  belonged,  '  Mernorant  hunc  codicem  scriptum  esse 
calamo  Theclse  martyris.'  In  "the  17th  century,  when  oral 
tradition  respecting  tliis  manuscript  had  probably  ceased,  it 
became  the  proj)erty  of  Cyrillus  Lucaris  :  but  whether  in 
Alexandria,  or  Mount  Atnos,  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
present  inquiry.  On  examining  the  manuscript,  he  finds  that 
the  Greek  subscription  is  lost,  but  that  there  is  a  tradition 
recorded  in  Arabic  by  a  former  proprietor,  which  simply 
related  that  it  was  written  by  one  Thecla,  a  martyress,  which 
is  what  he  means  by  '  memoria  et  traditio  recens.'  Taking 
therefore  upon  trust,  that  one  TlTocla  a  martyress  was  really 
the  copyist,  he  consults  the  annals  of  the  church  to  discover 
in  what  a^e  and  countrv'  a  person  of  this  name  and  character 
existed  ;  finds  that  an  Egyptian  lady  of  rank,  called  Thecla. 
suffered  martyrdom  between  the  time  of  holding  the  council 
of  Niceea  and  the  close  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  concludes, 
without  further  ceremony,  that  she  was  the  very  identical 
copyist.  Not  satisfied  with  this  discovery,  he  attempts  to 
account  for  the  loss  of  the  Greek  subscription,  and  ascribes 
it  to  the  malice  of  the  Saracens  ;  being  weak  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  would  exert  their 
vengeance  on  the  name  of  a  poor  transcriber,  and  leave  the 
four  folio  volumes  themselves  unhurt."  Dr.  W'oide,  who 
tr.uiscribed  and  pul)lishcd  this  manuscrijjt,  and  must  be  better 
acquainted  willi  it  than  any  other  person,  asserts,  that  it  was 
written  by  two  dilferent  copyists ;  tor  he  observed  a  dilTerence 
in  the  ink,  and,  which  is  of  greater  moment,  even  in  the 
strokes  of  the  letters.  The  conjecture  of  Oudin,  adopted  by 
Wetstein,  that  the  manuscript  was  written  by  an  Accemet  is, 
in  the  judgment  of  Michaclis,  wortliy  of  attention ;'  and  he 
adds,  that  this  conjecture  does  not  contradict  the  account  that 

»  The  Acfcmels  were  a  class  of  monks  in  the  ancient  church,  who  flo\i- 
rished,  parllculaiiy  in  ilie  East,  during  the  fifili  century.  They  were  so 
called,  because  lliey  had  divine  service  performed,  without  interruption, 
in  their  churches.  They  divided  Iheiiisclves  into  three  bodies,  each  of 
which  ofliciated  in  turn,  and  reUeved  the  others,  so  that  their  churches 
were  never  silent,  eilher  niglit  or  day.  Wet.stein  adopts  tlie  opinion  of 
Casimir  Oudin,  that  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  was  written  by  an  Acoemet, 
because  it  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  p.«alras  that  were  to  be  suna  at  every 
hour  both  of  tlie  day  and  night.     Prolcg.  in  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  10. 


Thecla  was  the  copyist,  since  there  were  not  only  monks  but 
mms  of  this  order.  Mr.  Baher,  in  the  prolegomena  to  his 
fac-siniile  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  from  this  manuscript, 
accedes  to  the  opinion  of  Wetstein,  that  it  was  written,  not 
for  an  individual,  but  for  some  church  or  monastery.'^ 

The  aiiti(|uity  of  this  manuscript  has  also  been  the  subject 
of  controversy,  (irabe  and  Schulze  think  that  it  mi^ht  have 
been  written  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  which,  says 
Michaclis,  is  the  very  utmost  period  that  can  be  allowed, 
because  it  contains  the  epistles  oi  Athanasius.  Oudin  places 
it  in  the  tenth  centurj'.  Wetstein  refers  it  to  the  fifth,  and 
supposes  that  it  was  one  of  the  manuscripts  collected  at 
Alexandria  in  G15,  for  the  Syriac  version.  Dr.  Semler  refers 
it  to  the  seventh  century.  Alontfaucon'  is  of  opinion,  that 
neither  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  nor  any  Greek  manuscript, 
can  be  said  with  great  probability  to  be  much  prior  to  the 
sixth  century.  Michaelis  apprehends,  that  this  manuscript 
was  written  after  Arabic  was  become  the  native  language  of 
the  Egyptians,  that  is,  one  or  rather  two  centuries  after  Alex- 
andria was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  which  hapnened  in  the  year 
GIO,  because  the  transcriber  frequently  confounds  M  and  B, 
which  is  often  done  in  the  Arabic  ;  and  he  concludes,  that  it 
is  not  more  ancient  than  the  eighth  century.  W'oide,  after  a 
great  display  of  learning,  with  which  he  examines  the  evi- 
dence for  the  antiquity  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  concludes, 
that  it  was  written  between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  It  cannot  be  allowed  a  greater  antiquity, 
because  it  has  not  only  the  tit\u  or  xs^axaua  majora,  but  the 
KdfsiKuiu  minora,  or  Ammonian  sections,  accompanied  with  the 
references  to  the  Canons  of  Eusebius.  W  oide's  arguments 
have  been  objected  to  by  Spohn.''  Some  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments advanced  by  those  who  refer  this  manuscript  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  centuries,  are  the  following:  the  epistles  of 
Saint  Paul  are  not  divided  into  chapters  like  the  gospels, 
though  this  division  took  place  so  early  as  390,  when  to  each 
chapter  was  prefixed  a  superscription.  The  Codex  Alexan- 
driims  has  the  epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome ;  but  these  were 
forbidden  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  by  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  in  3G4,  and  that  of  Carthaw,  in  419.  Hence  Schulze 
has  inferred,  that  it  was  written  before  the  year  364  ;  and  he 
produces  a  new  argument  for  its  antiquity,  deduced  from  the 
last  of  the  fourteen  hymns  found  in  it  after  the  psalms,  which 
is  superscribed  u/uva  ibivc;,  and  is  called  the  grand  doxology ; 
for  this  hj'mn  has  not  the  clause  nyio;  o  S-e:?,  nyn^  ir^vpo;,  a}<c; 
adxvuToc,  lAoia-cv  >i,uu.c,  which  was  used  between  the  years  43 1 
and  446  ;  and  therefore  the  manuscript  must  have  been  writ- 
ten before  this  time.  Wetstein  thinks  that  it  must  have  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  because  the  Greek  text  of 
this  manuscript  was  altered  from  the  old  Italic.  He  adds, 
that  the  transcriber  was  ignorant  that  the  Arabs  were  called 
Hagarenes,  because  he  has  written  (1  Chron.  v.  20.)  aycpuM 
for  AystpMoi.  Others  allege  that  ayipxiu  is  a  mere  erratum  : 
because  hya^^im  occurs  in  the  preceding  verse,  Aytfnut  in 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  31.  and  Ajapjiv:/  in  Psal.  Ixxxii.  7.  These 
arguments,  says  Michaelis,  afford  no  certainty,  because  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  must  have  been  copied  from  a  still  more 
ancient  manuscript :  and  if  this  were  faithfully  copied,  the 
arguments  apply  rather  to  this  than  to  the  ^Vlexandrian  manu- 
script itself.  It  is  the  handwriting  alone,  or  the  formation 
of  the  letters,  with  the  want  of  accents,  which  can  lead  to 
any  probable  decision.  The  arguments  alleged  to  prove  that 
it  is  not  so  ancient  as  the  fourtli  centurj',  are  the  following. 
Dr.  Semler  thinks,  that  the  epistle  of  Athanasius,  on  the  value 
and  excellency  of  the  Psalms,  would  hardly  have  been  pre- 
fixed to  them  during  his  life.  But  it  ought  to  be  recollected, 
ttiat  Athanasius  had  many  warm  and  strenuous  advocates. 
From  this  epistle  Oudin  has  attempted  to  deduce  an  argu- 
ment, that  the  manuscript  was  written  in  the  ttmth  century. 
This  epistle,  he  says,  is  spurious,  and  could  not  have  been 
forged  during  the  life  of  Athanasius,  and  the  tenth  century 
was  fertile  in  spurious  productions.  Aoain,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
in  the  superscription  oi  the  Song  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is 
styled  S-siTCKjf,  a  name  which  Wetstein  says  betrays  the  fifth 
century.  Further,  from  the  probable  conjecture,  that  this 
manuscript  was  written  by  one  of  the  order  of  the  Acoemeta;, 
Oudin  concludes  against  its  antiquity;  but  Wetstein  contents 
himself  with  asserting,  that  it  could  not  have  been  written 
before  the  fifth  century,  because  Alexander,  who  founded  this 
order,  lived  about  the  year  420.  From  this  statement,  pur- 
sued more  at  large,  Michaclis  deduces  a  reason  for  paying 
less  regard  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  than  many  eminent 

»  Vet.  Test.  Oraec.  a  Babcr,  Prolegom.  p.  xxv. 

3  Palaog.  Orrec.  p.  195. 

*  Pp.  12—109.  of  his  edition  of  Woide'a  Notitia  Codicis  Alezandrini. 
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critics  have  done,  and  for  the  preference  that  is  due,  in  many 
respects,  to  ancient  versions,  before  any  single  manuscript, 
because  the  antiquity  of  the  former,  which  is  in  general 
greater  than  that  of  the  latter,  can  be  determined  with  more 
precision.  Dieteimaier,  who  has  more  recently  investigated 
this  question,  is  of  opinion  that  this  manuscript  was  written 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth,  or  early  in  the  fifth  century  :' 
and  this,  which  is  the  most  probable  opinion,  is  adopted  by 
Mr.  Babcr.2 

The  value  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  has  been  dif- 
ferently appreciated  by  different  writers.  Wetstein  is  no 
great  admirer  of  it,  nor  does  Micliaelis  estimate  it  highly, 
either  on  account  of  its  internal  excellence  or  the  value  of 
its  readings.  Tlie  principal  cliarge  which  has  been  pro- 
duced against  the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  and  wliich 
has  been  strongly  urged  by  Wetstein,  is  its  having  been 
altered  from  the  Latin  version.  It  is  incredible,  says 
Michaclis,  who  once  agreed  iu  opinion  with  Wetstein,  but 
found  occasion  to  alter  his  sentiments,  that  a  transcriber  who 
lived  in  Egypt,  should  have  altered  the  Greek  text  from  a 
Latin  version,  because  Egypt  belonged  to  the  Greek  diocese, 
and  Latiu  was  not  understood  there.  On  this  subject  Woide 
has  eminently  displayed  his  critical  abilities,  and  ably  de- 
fended the  Greek  manuscripts  in  general,  and  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  in  particular,  from  the  charge  of  bavins  been 
corrupted  from  the  Latin.  Griesbach  concurs  with  Woide,^ 
and  both  have  contributed  to  confirm  Michaelis  in  his  new 
opinion.  If  this  manuscript  has  been  corrupted  from  a  ver- 
sion, it  is  more  reasonable  to  suspect  the  Coptic,  the  version 
of  the  country  in  which  it  was  written.  Between  this  manu- 
script and  both  the  Coptic  and  Syriac  versions,  there  is  a 
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remarkable  coincidence.  Griesbach  has  observed,  that  this 
manuscript  follows  three  different  editions :  the  Byzantine 
in  the  Gospels,  the  Western  edition  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  Catholic  epistles,  which  form  the  middle  di- 
vision of  this  manuscript,  and  the  Alexandrine  in  the  epistles 
of  Saint  Paul.  The  transcriber,  if  this  assertion  be  true, 
must  have  copied  the  three  parts  of  the  Greek  Testament 
from  three  ditierent  manuscripts  of  three  different  editions. 
It  is  observable,  that  the  readmgs  of  the  Codex  Alexandri 
nus  coincide  very  frequently  not  only  with  the  Coptic  and 
the  old  .Syriac,  but  with  the  new  Syriac  and  the  Ethiopic  ; 
and  this  circumstance  favours  the  hypothesis,  that  this  manu- 
script was  written  in  Egypt,  because  the  new  Syriac  version 
having  been  collated  with  Egyptian  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  the  Ethiopic  version  being  taken  im- 
mediately from  them,  have  necessarily  the  readings  of  the 
Alexandrine  edition. 

The  Alexandrian  manuscript  is  written  in  uncial  or  capital 
letters,  without  any  accents  or  marks  of  aspiration,  but  with 
a  few  abbreviations  nearly  similar  to  those  already  noticed,'' 
and  also  with  some  others  which  are  described  by  Dr. 
Woide,^  who  has  likewise  explained  the  various  points  and 
spaces  occurring  in  this  manuscript. 

A  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  containing  the 
New  Testament,  was  published  at  London  in  1786,  in  folio, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Woide,  assistant  librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,  with  types  cast  for  the  purpose,  line  for  line,  with- 
out intervals  between  the  words,  precisely  as  in  the  original. 
The  following  specimen  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of 
this  most  precious  manuscript. 
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John  i.  1 — 7. 

\Z)  MXpXH  H  NOAOrOCKJclOXOroci? 
'ITpOCTONOM  •  I  <xiec  HMCxoroc  • 

O  YTOCHNeM  A  ['XHTTpOCTOKION 

Tr^rsiTi^2^.ij^vTOYereNeTor<xixa5 
peicx  vTOYereMeTooY^eeNJ ' 
orerohsjeMeMXYTCDXODH  H  isi  •    _ 

KXIHXCJDH  H  MTOC}>a3CTCOMXMcoN 
KXITOCboDCersITHCKOTIXCpXr 
Nei  I <X IHCI <OTIXXYTOOYKAT6 

>^xxEeN-  ereMeTOA.N40CJ^TTe 

T  AXMeKIOCTTA  fX©  YOMOMaAY 
TCDicOXNI  h4  HCO  YTOCHXeeNJ 
eJCMXPTYP  XNJ  iMXMXpTYfH 
CHTrep ITOYCJ>CDTOC  iNXTrXM 
T^eCTTlCTeYCCDCiNXIXYTOV   - 


For  this  stereotype  specimen  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Baber,  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  British  Museum, 
who  kindly  favoured  us  with  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian 
types,  with  which  he  printed  a  fac-simile  edition  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  at  London,  181G- 
28,  in  four  volumes  folio.''  For  the  gratification  of  the 
English  reader,  the  following  extract  is  subjoined,  compris- 
ing the  first  seven  verses  of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  rendered 
rather  more  literally  than  the  idiom  of  our  language  will 

»  Dietelmaieri  Dissertatio  Academica,  qutl  antiquitas  Codicis  Alexan- 
drini  vindicaUir.   §§  7,  8. 

9  Vet.  Test.  Graec.  Prolcgom.  p.  24. 

3  In  his  "SyraboUe  Criticte,"  vol.  i.  pp.  110—117. 

■•  See  p.  221.  supra. 

'  In  the  Preface  to  his  fac-simile  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  of  the 
New  Testament,  §§27—34. 

«  The  reader  who  may  bo  desirous  of  further  information  concerning 
the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  is  referred  to  Dr.  Grabe's  prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  Scptuagint,  and  also  to  the  prolegomena  of  Dr.  Woide 
and  of  Mr.  Baber,  already  cited,  and  to  those  of  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein, 
prefixed  to  their  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  See  also  Michaelis's 
Introduction  to  the  NewTcslamenf,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  186—209.,  and  Bishop 
Marsh's  notes  in  part  il.  pp.  648— 6(J0.,  and  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New 
Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  268—273.  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  the  table  of  contents  of 
this  manuscript  in  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  chap.  147. 
(Works,  Svo.  vol.  \,  pp.  253— 256. ;  ito.vol.  iv.  pp.  44—16.) 


admit,  in  order  to  convey  an  exact  idea  of  the  original  Greek 
(above  given)  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript. 

John  i.  1 — 7. 

Inthebeginningwasthewordandthewordwas 

witiigdandgdwastheword- 

hewasinthebeginningwithgd 
allweremadebyhimandwith 
duthlm  wasmadenotone  thza^g- 
tiiatwasmadeinhimlifewas- 

andthelifewasthelightofmn 

andthelightindarknessshin 

ethandthedarknessdidnotitcompre 

hend-  therewasamnse 

NtFROMGODWHOSEN  AME  WAS 
lOHNTHlSPERSONCAME 
A  S  A  WITN  ESSTH  ATH  EMIGHTTESTI 
FYCONCERNINGTHELIGHTTHATA 
LLMlGHTBEUfiVETHKOUGHHIM- 

II.  The  Codex  Vaticanus,  No.  1209.,  contests  the  palm  • 
of  antiquity  with  the  Alexandrian  manuscript.   No  fac-simile 
of  it  has  ever  been  published.    The  Roman  edition  of  the 


Sect.  II.  §  2.] 


CONTAINING  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 
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Septuanrint,  printed  in  1590,  professes  to  exhibit  the  text  of 
this  manuscript;  and  in  the  preface  to  that  edition  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  written  tiefore  the  year  3H7,  ».  e.  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century :  Montfaucon  and  JJlanchini  refer 
it  to  the  (iflli  or  sixth  century,  and  Dupin  to  the  seventh 
century.  I'rofessor  llii<j;  has  ench^avourcd  to  show  tliat  it 
was  wrilleii  in  the  early  partof  tlie  fourth  century  ;  l)Ut  from 
the  omission  of  the  I'iUscbian  k^ik-u-x  and  titkoi,  13isho|) 
Marsh  conehuUis  with  jrreat  probability  that  it  was  written 
before  the  (dose  of  the  liftii  century.  The  Vatican  manu- 
script is  written  on  parchment  or  vcdium,  in  uncial  or  capital 
letters,  in  three  columns  on  eacli  pa<r(!,  all  of  which  are  of 
the  same  size,  cxce|)t  at  the  bejrinninir  of  a  book,  and  with- 
out any  divisions  of  chapters,  verses,  or  words,  but  with 
accents  and  spirits.  The  shape  of  the  letters,  and  colour  of 
the  'u\k,  prove  that  it  was  written  throuirhout  by  one  and  the 
same  careful  copyist.  The  abbreviations  are  few,  beinir  con- 
fined childly  to  those  words  which  are  in  general  abbreviated, 
such  as  <d)C,  KC,  JC,  X(',  for  Qm,  nupw,  Uti^v;,  Xpia-Tc,;,  Gud, 
Liird,  Jeniin,  Chri.st.  Originally  this  manuscript  contained 
the  entire  Greek  Bible,  includinjr  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  in  which  respect  it  resembles  none  so  much  as 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  tliou^h  no  two  manuscripts  vary 
more  in  tlmir  readings.  The  Old  Testament  wants  the  first 
forty-six  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  thirty-two  psalms,  viz. 
from  Psal.  cv.  to  cxxxvii.  inclusive ;  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment wants  the  latter  part  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
viz.  all  after  chanter  ix.  verse  14.,  and  also  Saint  Paul's 
other  cjiistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  and  the 
whole  Book  of  Revelation.  It  appears,  however,  that  this 
last  book,  as  well  as  the  latter  part  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, has  been  supplied  by  a  modern  hand  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and,  it  is  said,  from  some  manuscript  that  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Cardinal  Bcssarion.  In  many  places 
the  faded  letters  have  also  been  retouched  by  a  modern  but 
careful  hand  :  and  when  the  person  who  made  these  amend- 
ments (whom  Michaelis  pronounces  to  have  been  a  man  of 
learning)  found  various  readings  in  other  manuscripts,  he  has 
introduced  them  into  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  but  has  still  pre- 
served the  original  text;  and  in  some  few  instances  he  has 
ventured  to  erase  with  a  penknife.  Various  defects,  both  in 
orthography  and  language,  indicate  that  this  manuscript  was 
executed  by  an  Egyptian  copyist.  Instead  of  o-uxx«4»,  &c. 
he  has  written  trvKKn/u^x,  hii/u-^trBt,  K>ifxt^>i<rrTai,  which  occurs  only 
in  Coptic  or  Graeco-coptic  MSS.  He  has  also  written  uttslv  for 
tlrov,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  celebrated  Rosetta  inscription ; 
i/ifav,  iTTiTct.v,  unK%M,  aveika.ro,  and  Sii/uuiffTvp:iT(i,  as  in  the  inscription 
of  the  Theban  Memnon ;  and  iaipuK3.v  and  ■^iyc.vit.v,  as  the 
Alexandrians  w^rote,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Sextos 
Empiricus.  These  peculiarities  show  that  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus exhibits  the  Egyptian  text,  subsequent  to  the  third 
,century,  according  to  the  Alexandrine  Recension  of  Gries- 
bach,  though  it  exhibits  many  additions  (in  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  Matthew  for  instance)  which  are  not  found  in  other 
manuscripts  of  this  recension. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  manuscript  was  collated  by 
the  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  and  even  that  this 
edition  was  almost  entirely  taken  from  it;  but  Bishop  Marsh 
has  shown  by  actual  comparison  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

Dr.  Scholz  made  use  of  the  collection  of  Julius  de  St. 
Anastasia,  which  was  executed  before  the  year  1669,  and 
which  is  now  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.* 

The  Vatican  manuscript  has  been  repeatedly  collated  by 
various  eminent  critics,  from  whose  extracts  Wetstein  col- 
lected numerous  various  readings ;  but  the  latest  and  best 
collation  is  that  by  Professor  Birch,  of  Copenhagen,  in  1781. 
Although  the  antiquity  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  is  indis- 
putable, it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  between  its 
comparative  value  and  that  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript; 
nor  IS  there  any  absolute  and  universal  standard  by  which 
their  several  excellencies  may  be  estimated.  With  regard 
to  the  Old  Testament,  if  any  Greek  manuscript  were  now- 
extant,  containing  an  ea:act  copy  of  the  several  books  as  they 
were  originally  translated,  sucn  manuscript  would  be  perfect, 
and,  consequently,  the  most  valuable.  The  nearer  any  copy 
comes  to  this  perfection,  the  more  valuable  it  must  be,  and 
vice  versH.  In  its  present  state  the  Hebrew  text  cannot  de- 
termine fully  the  value  of  these  MSS.  in  their  relation  to 
one  another :  and  yet,  as  that  text  receives  great  assistance 
from  both,  it  proves  that  both  deserve  our  highest  regard. 
It  is  worthy  ot  remark,  that  neither  of  them  has  the  asterisks 
of  Origen,  though  both  of  them  were  transcribed  in  the  fifth 


Vol.  I. 


»  Scholz,  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  Proleg.  p.  3.3 
3F 


century ;  which.  Dr.  Kennicott  observes,'  is  one  proof  that 
they  were  not  taken  either  mediately  or  immediately  from 
the  Hexapla.  The  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  manuscripts 
dilTer  from  each  other  in  the  Old  Testament  chiefly  in  this; — 
tlr.it,  as  they  contain  books,  which  have  been  corrected  by 
dillerent  persons,  upon  dillerent  principles;  and  as  they 
di Her  greatly  in  sonic  jilac-es  in  their  interpolations, — so  they 
contain  many  words  wiiich  were  either  derived  from  different 
(;reek  versions,  or  else  were  translated  by  one  or  both  of 
the  transcribers  themselves  from  the  Hebrew  text,  which 
was  consulted  by  them  at  the  time  of  transcribing. 

On  the  ground  of  its  internal  excellence,  Michaelis  pre- 
ferred the  Vatican  manuscript  (for  the  New  Testament)  to 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  It,  however,  that  manuscript  be 
most  respectable  which  comes  the  nearest  to  Origen's 
Hexaplar  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  the  Alexandrian  manu- 
script seems  to  claim  that  merit  in  prefiirence  to  its  rival  : 
but  if  it  be  tliou<rht  a  matter  of  superior  honour  to  approach 
nearer  the  old  Grecik  version,  uncorrected  by  Origen,  that 
merit  seems  to  be  due  to  the  Vatican.' 

The  annexed  engraving  exhibits  a  specimen  of  the  Vatican 
manuscript  from  a  fac-simile  traced  in  the  year  1701  for  Dr. 
Grabe,  editor  of  the  celebrated  edition  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  is  noticed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  The 
author  has  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  most  faithful  fac- 
simile ever  executed  of  this  MS.  It  was  made  by  Signer 
Zacagni,  at  that  time  principal  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Librliry, 
and  it  is  now  preserved  amontr  Dr.  Grabe's  manuscripts  id 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 


T"  7 


I 


:] 


KO  C  -rCoeT€  I  T€  XAfTCO 
M  N  N  f  r  €  M  n  TM  TO  YM  tiH^^^ 
ycAi€rcuHMHMeNM€cu; 
"TN  c  A  r  X  M  vs.a;  c  f  A.C  €  r? /r^'y 

^OTA>MOYTOVXOB^,f/CA♦ 
HKOlX0NCX.WO;OYpA»sfO| 

KAI6i^ONopM:GjC0rneu. 
^TKTOY^H»*'OC   TOVr- 
TO6T0CTOneMnT0NTnc 

zjx^m/lXcu  Cf/LC  Toy B  At,  t 
MeTo^orocKynpocie 

Jep6^€^(^Hx^>^A^<coK€ 
n  iToy  rro  tam  oyTOtt^ 

HNp  K^JcreNeToeneMe 

IceiPKYKMl^ONK^*'^^^ 
BOpf>.K>^'^'fn^€AHM€KX 

This  fac-simile  has  been  most  carefully  and  accurately 
copied,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bandinel,  the 
keeper  of  that  noble  repository  of  literature,  to  whom  the 
author  now  offers  his  acknowledgments  for  his  kind  assist- 
ance on  this  occasion.  The  passage  represented  in  our 
enoravinT  contains  the  first  three  verses  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Ihe  prophet  Ezekicl,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal 
English  version: 

*  Diss.  ii.  pp.  413 — 415. 

»  Signoi-  Zacagni's  Letter  to  Dr.  Grabe,  dated  Rome,  Nov.  29.  17M, 
in  Dr  Kennicotl's  Diss.  ii.  pp.  4aS— 411.  MichaeUs,  vol.  il.  parti,  pp.  341— 
3.tO.  Par!  ii.  pp.  810 -8-20  Uuz's  Inlrod.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp. 
352—272. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPTS, 


[Paht  I.  Chap,  m 


IE  Z£  KIEL. 

+  +  + 

NNOWITCAMETOPASSINTHETHIR 
IXTIIE 
TIETHYEARFOURTH 
MONTHONTHEFIFTHOFTHEMONth 
WHENIWASINTHEMIDST 
OFTHECAPTIVESBYThE 
RIVERCHOBARAxn 
THEHEAVENSWEREOPENED 
ANDISAWTHEVISIONSOFGDONTHEFi 
FTHOFTHEMONTHTHIs 
WASTHEFIFTHYEAROFThe 
CAPTIVITYOFTHEKI 
NGJOACHIM     ANDCA 

METHEWORDOFTHELDTOE 

ZEKIELTHESONOFBUZITHE 

PRIESTINTHELANDOFTHECHALDEESB 

YTHERIVERCHo 

BARANDUPONMEWAS 

THEHANDOFTHELDANDILOOKEDANDLO 
AWHIRLWNDCAMEOUTOF 
THENORTHANDAGREATCLOUD 
WITHIT 

No  fac-simile  edition  (like  that  of  the  Alexandrian  manu- 
script of  the  New  Testament  edited  by  Dr.  Woide,  and  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  the  Rev,  H.  H.  Baber)  has  ever 
been  executed  of  the  precious  Vatican  manuscript.  During- 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.  the  Abate  Spoletti  contemplated 
the  publication  of  it,  for  which  purpose  he  delivered  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Pope.  No  -public  permission  was  ever  given  : 
and  though  the  Pontiff's  private  judgment  was  not  unfavour- 
able to  the  undertaking,  yet,  as  his  indulgence  would  have 
been  no  security  against  the  vengeance  of  the  inquisition, 
Spoletti  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  design.'  It  is,  however, 
but  just  to  add,  that  no  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  collation  of  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  for  Dr. 
Holmes's  critical  edition  of  the  Septuagint  version,  of  which 
some  account  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliographical  Appen- 
dix to  the  second  volume. 


§  3.  ACCOUNT  OF  ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPTS  (ENTIRE  OR  IN  PARt) 
CONTAINING  THE  SEPTUAGINT  OR  GREEK  VERSION  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

I.  The  Codex  Cottoniunus. — II.  The  Codex  Sarravianus, — 
III.  The  Codex  Colbertmus. — IV.  The  Codex  Cxsareus, 
Argenteus,  or  Argenteo-Purpureus. — V.  The  Codex  Am- 
brosianus. — VI.  The  Codex  Coislinianus. — VII.  The  Codex 
Sasiliano-Vaticanus. — VIII.   The  Codex  Turicensis. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  Avhat  number  of  manuscripts 
of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  are  extant.  The 
highest  number  of  those  collated  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes, 
for  his  splendid  edition  of  this  version,  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five.  Nine  of  them  are  described,  as  being  written  in 
uncial  characters,  and  as  having  furnished  him  with  the  most 
important  of  the  various  readings,  with  which  his  first  volume 
is  enriched  :  besides  these  he  has  noticed  sixty-three  others, 
written  in  cursive  or  small  characters,  and  which  have  like- 
wise furnished  him  with  various  lections.  Of  these  manu- 
scripts the  following  are  more  particularly  worthy  of  notice, 
on  account  of  their  rarity  and  value.^ 

1.  The  CoDEX  Cottonianus  is  not  only  the  most  ancient 
but  the  most  correct  manuscript  that  is  extant.  It  was 
originally  brought  from  Philippi  by  two  Greek  bishops,  who 
presented  it  to  king  Henry  VIII.  whom  they  informed  that 
tradition  reported  it  to  have  been  the  identical  copy  which 
had  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Origen,  who  lived  in  the 
former  half  of  the  third  century.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  it 
to  Sir  John  Fortescue,  her  preceptor  in  Greek,  who,  desirous 
of  preserving  it  for  posterity,  placed  it  in  the  Cottonian 
library.     This  precious  manuscript  was  .almost  destroyed  by 

«  Michaells,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  181.,  part  ii.  pp.614,  64.5. 

»  Our  de.se rijitions  are  ctiiefly  abridged  froia  Dr.  Holmes's  PrEefatio  ad 
Fcntateuchum,  cap.  ii.  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  liis  critical  edition 
ol  me  feeptuagmt  version  published  at  Oxford,  in  1798,  folio. 


the  calamitous  fire  which  consumed  Cotton  House  at  West- 
minster, in  the  year  1731.  Eighteen  fragments  are  all  that 
now  remain,  and  of  these,  both  the  leaves,  and  consequently 
the  writing  in  a  just  proportion,  are  contracted  into  a  less 
compass  ;  so  that  what  were  large  are  now  small  capitals. 
These  fragments  are  at  present  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum.- 

In  its  original  state,  the  Codex  Cottonianus  contained  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  leaves,  in  the  quarto  size ;  it  is  writ- 
ten on  vellum,  in  uncial  characters,  the  line  running  along 
the  whole  width  of  the  page,  and  each  line  consisting,  in 
general,  of  twenty-seven,  rarely  of  thirty  letters.  'Fhese 
letters  are  almost  every  where  of  the  same  length,  excepting 
that  at  the  end  of  a  line  they  are  occasionally  somewhat  less, 
and  in  some  instances  are  interlined  or  written  over  the  line. 
Like  all  other  very  ancient  manuscripts,  it  has  no  accents  or 
spirits,  nor  any  distinction  of  words,  verses,  or  chapters. 
The  words  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  at  full  length,  with 
the  exception  of  the  well  known  and  frequent  abbreviations 
of  KC,  KN,  0C,  ©N,  for  Kw/ic  and  Ku/)/cv,  Lord,  and  ©eoc,  ©ki-, 
God.  Certain  consonants,  vowels,  and  diphthongs  are  also 
interchanged.''  The  coherence  of  the  Greek  text  is  very 
close,  except  where  it  is  divided  by  the  interposition  of  the 
very  curious  paintings  or  illuminations  with  which  this 
manuscript  is  decorated.  These  pictures  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  and  consist  of  compositions  within 
square  frames,  of  one  or  of  several  figures,  in  general  not 
exceeding  two  inches  in  height ;  ana  these  frames,  which 
are  four  inches  square,  are  occasionally  divided  into  two 
compartments.  The  heads  are  perhaps  too  large,  but  the 
attitudes  and  draperies  have  considerable  merit :  and  they 
are  by  competent  judges  preferred  to  the  miniatures  that 
adorn  the  Vienna  manuscript,  which  is  noticed  in  pp.  227, 
228.,  infra.  Twenty-one  fragments  of  these  illuminations 
were  engraved  in  1744,  on  two  large  folio  plates,  at  the  ex- 
pense 01  the  society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  More  frag- 
ments must  have  been  preserved  than  the  eighteen  which  at 
present  remain ;  because  none  of  those  engraved  are  now  to 
iDe  met  with.^  On  an  examination  of  the  Codex  Cotton- 
ianus, with  a  view  to  take  a  fac-simile  of  some  one  of  its 
fragments  for  this  work,  they  were  found  in  a  nearly  pulver- 
ized and  carbonized  state,  so  that  no  accurate  copy  could  be 
made.  The  annexed  engravinor  therefore  is  copied  from  that 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society .^  The  subject  on  the  right  hand 
is  Jacob  delivering  his  son  Benjamin  to  his  brethren,  that 
they  may  go  a  second  time  into  Egypt,  and  buy  corn  for  him- 
self and  his  family.  The  passage  of  Genesis,  which  it  is 
intended  to  illustrate,  is  ch.  xliii.  13,  14.,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  representation  in  ordinary  Greek  characters ;  the 
words  preserved  being  in  capital  letters. 


KAITONAAEA^ONrM.Qv  Xtfygsrs  x.cu  eivu. 
2TANTE2KATABHTEnP02  tov  cty^fct 

nON-OAE02MOrAnH  v/AW  XV^  «'«»' 
TlONTOTANQPnnOr-KAI  aTTocTTiiKau  tox 
AAEA<tONrMnNTON  ev*  k-ju  rov  Bsw 
AME]N-EraMENrAPKA©*57-(^  hrmvce 
MAIHTEKNaMAI. 


In  English,  thus: 

ALSOYOURBROTHER  take,  and  a 
RISEGOAGAINUNTOthe  ma 
N-ANDMAySdGIVE  you  favour  be 
FORETHEMANTHAT  he  may  send  back 
YOURBROTHER  and  Benj 
AMIN-ASFORMEAS  I  have  been  be 
REAVEDOFCHILDRENIAM  bereaved. 

The  subject  on  the  left  hand  of  the  engraving  is  Joseph's 
interview  with  his  brethren  in  his  own  house,  on  their  return 
into  Egypt.  It  illustrates  Genesis  xliii.  30,  31.,  and  is  as 
follows  :^ 

3  Catalosrus  Bibliothecje  Cottonianre,  p.  363.  (folio,  1802.)  Casley's  Cata- 
logue of  MSS.  in  the  King's  library,  pp.  viii.  ix. 

*  These  permutations  were  a  fruitful  source  of  errors  in  manuscripts. 
Some  in.slances  of  them"are  given  Sect.  VI.  §  1.  iii.  1.  infra 

'  Catalogus  Bibliothecte  Cottonianfe,  p.  365. 

«  Vetusta  Monumenta,  qu;e  ad  Rerum  Britannicarum  Memoriam  Con- 
servandam  Societas  Antiquariorum  sinnptu  suo  edenda  curavit.  Loiidini, 
1747,  foUo,  torn.  i.  PI.  LXl^II.  No.  VI.  et  VII. 
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TP€  4^€TO  rApTA€NTepA 
TOJAAC^-'^^UJAYTOY-lCNiezH 

ice  Aeuuisi  AeeicTOTAMci 
NGKe  JKAINlYAMCNiOCTO 

^?eAeQ3MeNcKPATeycAro 


i^^.v 


KAlTONAA€A<^ONrrn:>v 
£7^'^T.^f  i< -^Tabh  rtTTPoc 

TTON.OAG  eCMOYAuD  M  \ 

T;  ON  TOY  AM  GPuaTTOVKMl 
NAe>\4>  O  N  Y^  OJ /N  TOKf       > 

AMCiN-erco  Me  NTAP  k:ko 

MAlHT  €K  N  UJ  H  ^Vl ' 


GtHAOeKAe  B^CIAeYCCOAOMCI^N 


TPE^ETOFAPTAENTEPA  at/row 
TnAAEA*nArTOr'KAlEZHT«/  KK'JUjrdU' 
E12EA0nNAEEI2TOTAMElov  aCKoxja- 
ENEKEI'KAINI^AMENOSTO  Tr^'.TOoTrm 
eHEA0nNENEKPATEr2ATO-jtA/  "um 

Ill  English,  thus: 

And  Joseph  was  discomposed' 
FORhisBOWELSYEARNED 

JOWARDSHISBROTHER-ANDheSOUGht  -where  to  weep- 
ANDENTERINGINTOHISCHAMBer,  he  we 
PTTHEKEANDVVHENHEHADWASHED  his  face,  and 
cOMEFORTHHERESTRAINED  himself-  and  said 
Set  on  bread. 

The  larger  Greek  characters  at  the  foot  of  our  fac-simile 
are  copied  from  the  third  plate  of  Mr.  Astle's  work  on  the 
Origin  of  Writing :  they  exhibit  the  first  four  words  of  Gen. 
xiv.  17.  of  the  same  size  as  in  the  Codex  Cottonianus  Gene- 
se«s,  before  the  occurrence  of  the  calamitous  fire  above 
noticed.  The  loss  of  the  consumed  parts  of  this  precious 
manuscript  would  have  been  irreparable,  had  not  exti-acts  of 
its  various  readings  been  made  by  different  learned  men, 
which  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  time.  Thus  the 
collations  of  it  by  Archbishop  Usher  and  Patrick  Young,  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  printed  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott  Edition  of  the  Bible. 
Archbishop  Usher's  autograph  collation  is  deposited  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  among  the  other  MSS.  of  that  distinguished 
prelate.  The  principal  various  readings,  noted  by  Dr.  Gale, 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  century,  are  entered  in  the 
margin  of  an  Aldine  edition  of  the  Greek  version,  which 
subsequently  belonged  to  the  late  Dr.  Kennicott.  But  the 
most  valuable  collation  is  that  made  in  the  year  1703,  by  Dr. 
Grabe,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  palaeography,  and  be- 
queathed by  him  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  whence  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Owen  published  it  at  London,  in  1778,  in  an  octavo  vo- 
lume. Dr.  Holmes  has  chiefly  followed  Grabe's  extract  of 
various  readings,  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  but 


he  has  occasionally  availed  himself  of  Archbishop  Usher's 
collation.' 

The  Codex  Cottonianus  is  the  most  ancient  manuscript  of 
any  part  of  the  Old  Testament  that  is  extant.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  written  towards  the  end  of  the /(turth,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Jiff  h  century;  audit  seldom  agrees 
with  any  manuscrint  or  printed  edition,  except  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  whicn  has  teen  described  in  pp.  2-22 — 224.  of 
the  present  volume.  There  are,  according  to  Dr.  Holmes,  at 
least  twenty  instances  in  which  this  manuscript  expresses 
the  meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew  more  accurately  than 
any  other  exemplars. 

II.  III.  The  Codices  Saruavianus  fnow  in  the  Public 
Library  of  the  Academy  at  Leyden),  ana  Colbertinus  (for- 
merly numbered  30B4.  among  the  Colbert  MSS.,  but  at  pre- 
sent deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris),  are  distinct 
parts  of  the  same  manuscript,  and  contain  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  The  Codex  Sarravia- 
nus  is  defective  in  those  very  leaves,  viz.  seven  in  Exodus, 
thirteen  in  Leviticus,  and  two  in  Numbers,  which  are  found 
in  the  Colbertine  manuscript;  the  writing  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  texture  of  the  vellum,  and  other  peculiarities,  agree  so 
closely  with  those  of  the  Codex  Sarravianus,  as  to  demon- 
strate their  perfect  identity.  These  manuscripts  are  neatly 
written  on  thin  vellum,  in  uncial  letters,  with  \yhich  some 
round  characters  are  intermixed.  The  contractions  or  ab- 
breviations, permutations  of  letters,  &c.  are  the  same  which 
are  found  in  the  Codex  Cottonianus.  These  two  Codices,  as 
they  are  termed,  may  be  referred  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 
To  some  paragraphs  of  the  book  of  Leviticus  titles  or  heaas 
have  been  prefixed,  evidently  by  a  later  hand. 

IV.  The  Codex  CiESAREUs  (which  is  also  frequently  called 
the  Codex  Argenteus,  and  Codex  Argenteo-Purpureus, 
because  it  is  written  in  silver  letters  on  purple  vellum)  is  pre- 
served in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  The  letters  are 
beautiful  but  thick,  partly  round  and  partly  square.  In  size, 
it  approximates  to  the  quarto  form :  it  consists  of  twenty-six 
»  Another  collation  was  mado  hy  the  eminent  critic,  Crusius,  who  highly 
commonderl  lh«  Codex  Cottonianus  in  two  dissertations  published  by  him 
at  Goltingen  in  1714  and  1745.  Crusius's  collation  subsequently  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Brcitinger,  Uie  editor  of  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  Septua- 
gint published  at  Zurich  in  1730—1733.  It  is  not  at  present  known  what 
has  become  of  this  collation. 
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leaves  only,  the  first  twenty-four  of  which  contain  a  frag- 
ment of  the  book  of  Genesis,  viz.  from  chapter  iii.  4.  to  chap, 
viii.  24. ;  the  two  last  contain  a  fragment  of  St.  Luke's  Gos- 
pel, viz.  chapter  xxiv.  verses  21 — 49.  In  Wetstein's  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  these  two  leaves  are 
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denoted  by  the  letter  N.  The  first  twenty-four  leaves  are 
ornamented  with  forty-eight  curions  miniature  paintings 
which  Lambecius  refers  to  the  age  of  Constantine ;  but,  from 
the  shape  of  the  letters,  this  manuscript  is  rather  to  be  as 
signed  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.  In  these  pictures,  the  divine  prescience  and  provi 
dence  are  represented  by  a  hand  proceeding  out  of  a  cloud : 
and  they  exhibit  interesting  specimens  of  the  habits,  customs, 
and  amusements  of  tliose  early  times.'  From  the  occurrence 
of  the  words  Knm'j.q  (  KitbnaH)  instead  of  ■)(nmia.^  (  cuilonas)^ 
and  ^^ifAiKix.  {MimelcK^  instead  of  h^ifji.iKi^  (^Mimekca),  Dr. 
Holmes  is  of  opinion  that  this  manuscript  was  M^itten  by 
dictation.  Vowels,  consonants,  &c.  are  interchanged  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  Codex  Cottonianus,  and  similar  abbre- 
viations are  likewise  found  in  it.  In  some  of  its  readings 
the  Codex  Caesareus  resembles  the  Alexandrian  manuscript. 
In  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  published  in  1795, 
and  containing  a  specimen  of  his  proposed  new  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  version  with  various  lections,^  Dr.  Holmes  printed 
the  e)7tire  text  of  this  MS.  which  had  been  collated  and  re- 
vised for  him  by  Professor  Alter,  of  Vienna ;  and  he  also 
gave  an  engraved  fac-simile  of  the  whole  of  its  seventh 
page.    From  this  fac-simile  the  foregoing  specimen  is  copied. 

V.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  derives  its  name  from  the  Am- 
brosian  Library  at  Milan,  where  it  is  preserved :  it  is  pro- 
bably as  old  as  the  seventh  century.  This  manuscript  is  a 
large  square  quarto  (by  Montfaucon  erroneously  termed  a 
folio),  written  in  three  columns  in  a  round  uncial  character. 
The  accents  and  spirits,  however,  have  evidently  been  added 
by  a  later  hand. 

VI.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  originally  belonged  to  M. 
Seguier,  Chancellor  of  France  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  munificent  collector  of  biblical  manuscripts, 
from  whom  it  passed,  by  hereditary  succession,  to  the  Due 
de  Coislin.  From  his  library  it  was  transferred  into  that  of 
the  monastery  of  Saint  Germain-Des-Prez,  and  thence  into 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  where  it  now  is.  According  to 
Montfaucon,  by  whom  it  is  particularly  described,^  it  is  in 
quarto,  and  was  written  in  a  beautiful  round  uncial  character, 
in  the  sixth,  or  at  the  latest  in  the  seventh  century.  But  the 
accents  and  spirits  have  been  added  by  a  comparatively  recent 
hand.  It  Consists  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  leaves  of 
vellum,  and  formerly  contained  the  octateuch  (that  is  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  and  those  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth),  the 
two  books  of  Samuel  and  the  two  books  of  Kings  ;  but  it  is 
now  considerably  mutilated  by  the  injuries  of  time.  The 
copyist  was  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  as  is  evident  from 
the  following  inscription,  which  he  has  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book  of  Genesis; — B^i^no-sS-  wagct  E^e^mc,  otti^  io-rtv 
6g^sva/o//£vcv,  xoyot  >i/u^u)v, — that  is,  Bctpno-i^  in  Hebrew,  which 
beioig  interpreted  is  (or  means)  the  Words  of  Bays,  or  the 
history  of  the  days,  i.  e.  the  history  of  the  six  days'  work  of 
creation.  This  word  Bctfuo-eS-  {Bareseth)  is  no  other  than  the 
Hebrew  word  n''2'Nna  (sf  reshith)  in  the  beginning,  which  is 
the  first  word  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Montfaucon  further 
observed  that  this  manuscript  contained  readings  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  ;  and  his  remark  is  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Holmes,  so  far  as  respects  the  Pentateuch. 

VII.  The  Codex  Basiliano-Vjvticanus  is  the  last  of  the 
MSS.  in  uncial  characters  collated  by  Dr.-H.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  a  monastery  in  Calabria,  whence  it  was  trans- 
ferred by  Pietro  Memniti,  superior  of  the  monks  of  the  order 
of  Saint  Basil  at  Rome,  into  tne  library  of  his  monastery ;  and 
thence  it  passed  into  the  papal  library  of  the  Vatican,  where 
it  is  now  numbered  2,100.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  in  ob- 
long leaning  uncial  characters ;  and  according  to  Montfaucon 

»  The  whole  forty-eight  embellishments  are  engraven  in  the  third 
volume  of  Lamhecius's  Commentariornm  de  ausustissima  Bibliotheca 
Ca^sarea-Vindobonensi,  libri  viii.  (Vindobonee,  1665—1679,  folio,  8  vols.) 
They,  are  also  republished  in  Nesselius's  Breviarum  et  Supplementum 
Commenlariorum  Bibliothecte  Cresarefe-Vindobonensis  (Vindobonae,  6 
parts,  in  2  vols,  folio),  vol.  i.  pp.  55 — 102. ;  and  again  in  the  third  book  or 
volume  of  Kollarins's  second  edition  of  Lamhecius's  Commentaiii  (Vin- 
dobonffi,  1766—1782,  8  vols,  folio).  Montfaucon's  fac-simile  of  the  charac- 
ters (Pala'ograpliia  Grseca,  p.  104.)  has  been  made  familiar  to  English 
readers,  by  a  portion  of  it  which  has  been  copied  by  Mr.  Aslle  (ort  the 
Origin  of  VVriling,  plate  iii.  p.  70.) ;  but  his  engraver  is  said  by  Dr.  Dibdin 
(Bibliographical  Decameron,  vol.  i.  p.  xliv.)  to  have  deviated  from  the 
original,  and  to  have  executed  the  fac-simile  in  too  heavy  a  manner.  Dr. 
D.  has  himself  given  a  most  beautiful  fac-simile  of  one  of  the  pictures  of 
this  IMS.  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Bibliographical  and  Antiquarian  Tour 
in  France  and  Germany.  t  r  r>  r. 

1 1lonorabili  et  admodnm  Keverendo,  Shute  Barrmgton,  LL.D.  Episcopo 
Dunelmensi,  Epistola,  eomplexa  Genesin  ex  Codice  Purpureo-Argenteo 
Ca-sareo-Vindobonensi  expressam,  et  Testament!  Veteris  Graici,  Versionis  ■ 
Septuaginta-viralis  cum  Variis  Lectionibus  denuo  edendi,  Specimen. 
Dedit  Robertus  Holmes,  S.  T.  P.  e.  Collegio  novo,  et  nuperrime  Publicus 
in  Academia  Oxoniensi  Poefices  Praelector.     Oxonu,  MDCCXCV.  folio. 

3  Bibliotheca  Coi.sliniana,  olim  Seguieriana,  folio,  Paris,  1738. 
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was  executed  in  the  ninth  century.  Dr.  Holmes  considers  it 
to  be  a  manuscript  of  considerable  value  and  importance, 
wliich,  though  in  many  respects  it  corresponds  with  the  other 
M.SS.  collated  l)y  him,  yet  contains  some  valuable  lections 
■which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  lound.  On  this  account  it  is  to 
l)e  regretted  tbat  i\w  Codex  JJasiliano-Vaticanus  is  imperfect 
both  at  tiie  be^ginninir  and  end. 

VIII.  The  CoDKX  TuuicENsis  is  numbered  262  in  Dr.  Par- 
son's catidogue  of  MSS.  collated  for  the  book  of  Psalms,  in 
his  continuation  of  the  ma<ruificcnt  (MJition  of  the  Septuafrjnt 
commenced  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes.  It  is  a  quarto 
manuscript  ot  the  book  of  Psalms,  tlie  writing  of  which 
proves  it  to  have  been  executed  at  least  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, if  not  much  earlier;  and  consists  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  leaves  of  extremely  thin  purple  vellum;  and  the 
silver  characters  and  golden  initial  hitters  are  in  many  parts 
60  decayed  by  the  consuniing  hand  of  time,  as  to  b(!  with 
diflieulty  legible.  The  portions  of  the  Psalms  wanting  in 
this,  j\I.S.  are  Psal.  i. — xxv. ;  xxx.  1. — xxxvi.  20.;  xli.  5. — 
xliii.  2. ;  Iviii.  i:5. — lix.  1. ;  Ixiv.  II.  Ixxi.  1. ;  xcii.  3. — xciii. 
7. ;  and  xcvi.  12. — xcvii.  8.  Several  of  the  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical hymns,  which  form  part  of  this  MS.,  are  also  muti- 
lated. It  is,  however,  consolatory  to  know  that  those  portions 
of  tlie  Psalms  which  are  deficient  in  the  Codices  Alexandri- 
nus  and  Vaticanus  may  be  supplied  from  the  Codex  Turi- 
cfensis :'  and  this  circumstance,  it  should  seem,  occasioned 
the  generally  accurate  traveller,  Mr.  Coxe  (whose  error  has 
been  implicitly  copied  by  succeeding  writers)  to  state  that  the 
MS.  here  described  once  formed  part  of  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus.2 

§  I.  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MANUSCRIPTS  CONTAINING  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT,  ENTIRE  OR  IN  PART,  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN 
USED  IN  CRITICAL  EDITIONS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  autographs,  or  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  were  written  either  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  by 
amanuenses  under  their  immediate  inspection, ^  have  long 
since  perished ;  and  we  have  no  information  whatever  con- 
cerning their  liistory.  The  pretended  autograph  of  St. 
Mark's  Gospel  at  Venice  is  now  known  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  copy  of  the  Latin  version,^  and  no  existing  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament  can  be  traced  higher  than  the 
fourth  century  ;  and  most  of  them  are  of  still  later  date. 
Some  contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament ;  others  com- 
prise particular  books  or  fragments  of  books  ;  and  there  are 
several  which  contain,  not  whole  books  arranged  according 
to  their  usual  order,  but  detached  portions  or  lessons  (avx- 
jvaia-ac),  appointed  to  be  read  on  certain  days  in  the  public  ser- 
vice of  the  Christian  church  ;  from  which  again  whole  books 
have  been  put  together.  These  are  called  Lectionaria,  and 
are  of  two  sorts  :  1.  Evan  gelid  eria,  containing  lessons  from 
the  four  Gospels  ;  and,  2.  Jpustolos,  comprising  lessons  from 
the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  sometimes  only  the  Epistles 
themselves.  V^hen  a  manuscript  contains  both  parts,  Mi- 
chaelis  says  that  it  is  called  Jpostolo-Evangelion.  Forty-six 
Evangelisteria  were  collated  by  Griesbach  for  the  four  Gos- 
pels of  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  seven  Lec- 
tionaria or  Apostoli,  for  the  Acts  and  Epistles.*  Some  manu- 
scripts, again,  have  not  only  the  Greek  text,  but  are 
accompanied  with  a  version,  which  is  either  interlined,  or  in 
a  parallel  column  ;  these  are  called  Codices  Bilinguci.  The 
^eatest  number  is  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  the  Latin  version 
IS,  in  general,  one  of  those  which  existed  before  the  time  of 
Jerome.  As  there  are  extant  S^nriac-Arabic  and  Gothic-Latin 
manuscripts,  Michaclis  thinks  it  probable  that  there  formerly 
existed  Greek-Syriac,  Greek-Gotnic,  and  other  manuscripts 

«  The  preceding  description  of  the  Codex  Turicensis  is  abridged  from 
Professor  Breitiiiger's  scarce  tract,  addressed  to  CardiDal  Qiiiriiii,  and  en- 
titled, "De  antiquissLiuo  Turicensis  Uibliotiiecie  Grffico  PsalmorumLibro, 
Epislola.     Turici.  I74S."  4to. 

«  See  Coxe's  Travels  in  Switzerland,  in  Pinkerton's  Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  vi.  p.  672.  4to. 

»  Saint  Paul  dictated  most  of  his  epistle  to  amanuenses  ;  but,  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  spurious  letters,  he  vrrole  the  concluding  benediction 
with  his  own  hand.  Compare  Rom.  xvi.  H.  Gal.  vi.  II.  and  2Thess.  iii.  17, 
18.  with  1  Cor.  xvi.  21. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p. :j!0.'),  and  note  9. 

»  Griesbach,  Proleg.  ad  Nov  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  cxix — cxxii.  In  the  second 
volume  of  his  Symbolae  Critics  (pp.  3 — 30.)  Dr.  G.  has  described  eleven 
important  Evangelisteria,  which  had  either  been  not  collated  before,  or 
were  newly  examined  and  collated  by  himself  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
pp.  161—163.  part  ii.  639,  640.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dibdin  has  described  a  superb 
Evangelislcrium,  and  has  given  facsimiles  of  its  ornaments,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Bibliographical  Decameron,  pp.  xcii — xciv.  This  precious 
manuscript  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh, 
or  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  illuminations  are  eicecuted  with 
eiiigular  beauty  and  delicacy. 
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of  that  kind,  in  which  the  original  and  some  version  were 
written  together."  Where  a  transcriber,  instead  of  copying 
from  one  and  the  same  ancient  manuscript,  selects  from  seve- 
ral those  readings  which  appear  to  him  to  be  the  best,  the 
manuscript  so  transcribed  is  termed  a  Codex  Criticus, 

I.  Mannscripta  -written  in  Uncial  or  Capital  LettersJ 

I. — A.*  The  Codex  Alexandrinus.  See  a  description  j/ 
it  among  the  manuscripts  containing  the  Old  and  New  'J'es- 
taments  in  Greek,  pp.  222 — 224.  supra.  Except  in  the  four 
Gospels  (the  copyist  of  which  fdlowed  a  manuscript  of  the 
('onstantinopolitan  Recension),  this  manuscript  is  considered 
the  standard  .MS.  of  the  Alexandrine  Recension. 

II. — H.  The  Codex  Vaticanus.  It  is  described  in  pp.  224 
— 22().  Dr.  Scholz  refers  it  to  the  Alexandrine  Recension, 
except  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthc^w,  in  which  there  are  many 
additions  not  found  in  other  manuscripts  of  this  family. 

III. — ('.  The  Codex  Ephre.mi,  or  ('odex  Regius,  1905, 
(at  present  9.)  is  an  invaluable  ('odex  Rescriptus,  written  on 
vellum,  and  is  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  first  part  of  this 
manuscript  contains  several  (ireek  works  of  Ephrern  the 
Syrian,  written  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth,  or  perhaps 
ot  the  thirteenth  century,  over  some  more  ancient  writings 
which  had  been  erased,  though  the  traces  arc  still  visible,  and 
in  most  places  legible.  These  more  ancient  writings  appear 
to  have  contained  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (considerable  fragments  of  which  are  still  extant),  and 
the  entire  New  Testament.  Both  were  originally  written 
continuously;  but  they  were  so  completely  intermingled, 
inverted,  or  transposed,  by  the  unknown  later  copyists  of 
Ephrem's  treatises,  as  to  render  these  venerable  remains  of 
Scripture  almost  useless.s  The  chasms  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  very  numerous.  They  are  specified  by  Wetstein, 
from  whom  they  have  been  copied  by  Michaelis  and  Gries- 
bach. The  text  is  not  divided  into  columns ;  the  uncial 
characters  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
without  accents,  and  the  words  are  not  divided.  There  are 
large  initial  letters  at  the  beginning  of  each  section;  and  the 
text  is  sometimes  divided  into  articles,  not  much  larger  than 
our  verses.  A  small  cross  indicates  the  end  of  a  division ;  a 
full  point  below  a  letter  is  equivalent  to  a  comma,  and  in  the 
middle  to  a  semicolon.  The  Gospels  follow  the  divisions  of 
Ammonius,  and  also  have  the  titkoi,  a  prima  manu  ,•  the  sec- 
tions of  the  epistles  sometimes  agree  with  the  ttvayvayriti  or 
lessons  occumng  in  the  MSS.  which  are  known  to  have  been 
written  in  Egypt.  The  titles  and  subscriptions  to  the  seve- 
ral books  are  very  brief,  without  any  of  the  additions  which 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  The  Codex 
Ephremi  exhibits  the  text  of  the  Alexandrine  Recension  in 
its  greatest  purity,  and  numerous  other  indications  of  its 
Egyptian  origin.  In  this  manuscript  the  disputed  verse, 
John  V.  4.,  is  written,  not  in  the  text,  but  as  a  marginal  scho- 
lion.  Wetstein  conjectured,  that  this  was  one  of  the  manu- 
scripts that  were  collated  at  Alexandria  in  616  with  the  new 
Syriac  version ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  From  a 
marginal  note  to  Heb.  viii.  7.  the  same  critic  also  argued,  that 
it  was  written  before  the  institution  of  the  feast  of  the  Virgin 
Mary;  that  is,  before  the  year  542.  But  bis  arguments  are 
not  considered  as  wholly  decisive  by  Michaelis,  who  only 
asserts  its  great  antiquity  in  general  terms.  Bishop  Marsh 
pronounces  it  to  be  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  seventh  century ; 
Professor  Hug  considers  it  to  be  even  older  than  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  ;  and  Dr.  Scholz  refers  it,  with  much  probabi- 
lity, to  the  sixth  century.  The  readings  of  the  Codex  Ephre- 
mi,  like  those  of  all  other  very  ancient  manuscripts,  are  in 
favour  of  the  Latin ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that 

»  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  J64. 

■"  In  tlie  following  catalogue  of  ManuscriiH  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  A.  to 
U.  andX.  denote  the  references  made  by  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz, 
in  their  respective  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  to  the  manu- 
scripts described  in  this  catalogue.  The  letters  V.  \V.  Y.  Z.  r.  and  ^.  de- 
note the  references  made  by  Scholz  alone.  Where  no  authorities  are 
specified  for  particular  manuscriirts,  in  order  to  avoid  the  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  references,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  this  catalogue  of 
manuscripts  has  been  drawn  up  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  Pro- 
legomena of  Dr.  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz,  from  Griesbach's 
Symbola;  Criticoc,  from  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
from  Michaelis's  Chapter  on  "the  Manuscripts  that  have  been  used  in 
Editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,"  with  Bishop  Marsh's  supplementary 
Annotations,  which  collectively  form  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
volume  of  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

»  Catalogus  Codicum  Manuscriplorum  Bibliotliecae  Regise,  torn,  ii  p.  2. 
In  pp.  3—5.,  the  compiler  of  the  Catalogue  [M.  Anicct  Mellot]  has  given  an 
index  of  the  several  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  restored  to 
tlieir  proper  order,  with  references  to  the  leaves  of  tlie  manuscripts  where 
they  are  actually  to  be  found.  Montfaucon  (PalEeographia  Grseca,  pp.213, 
214.)  has  given  a  fac-simile  of  this  manuscript,  which  Professor  Hug  says 
is  not  equal  in  point  of  elegance  to  the  original  manuscript. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPTS, 


[Part  I.  Chap.  EL 


it  his  been  corrupted  from  the  Latin  version.     It  has  been  |      IV.— D.  The  Codex  Bez^,  also  called  the  Codex  Canta 


altered  by  a  critical  collator,  who,  according  to  Griesbach, 
must  have  lived  many  years  after  the  time  when  the  manu- 
script was  written,  and  who  probably  erased  many  of  the 
ancient  readino-s.  Kuster  was  the  first  who  procured  extracts 
from  this  manuscript  for  his  edition  of  Dr.  Mill's  Greek  Tes- 
tament. Wetstein  has  collated  it  with  very  great  accuracy  ; 
and  the  numerous  readings  he  has  quoted  from  it  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  his  edition. 


BRiGiENSis,  is  a  Greek  and  Latin  manuscript,  containing  the 
four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  deposited 
in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  which 
it  was  presented  by  the  celebrated  1  heodore  Beza,  in  the  year 
1581.  Of  this  manuscript,  which  is  written  on  vellum,  in 
quarto,  without  accents  or  marks  of  aspiration,  or  spaces 
between  the  words,  the  following  fac-simile  will  convey  an 
idea. 
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It  represents  the  first  three  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  are  copied  from  Dr.  Kipling's 
fac-simile  edition  of  the  Codex  Bezas,  published  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1793,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Bibliogra- 
Shical  Appendix  to  the  second  volume.  We  have  placed  the 
iatin  under  the  Greek,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  within  the 
compass  of  an  octavo  page.  The  following  is  a  literal  Eng- 
ish  Version  of  this  fac-simile : — 


A  NBSEEINGTHEmTLTITUDESHE  WENTUPINTOAMOUNTAIN 
ANDVVHENHEWASSETDOWNCAMETOHIM 

hisdisciplesandopeninghismouth 
hetaughtthemsaying 

blessedarethepoorinsptTfortheirsis 
thekingdomofheaven. 

t  Contracted  for  SpmiT.    The  Greek  is  nNi,  nNETMATl ;  and  the  Latin 

SpU,  for  BPUUTU. 


Skct.  n.  4  4.] 


WRITTEN  IN  UNCIAL  OR  CAPITAL  LETTERS. 
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Sixty-six  leaves  of  this  manuscript  are  much  torn  and  muti- 
lated, and  ten  of  them  have  been  supplied  by  a  later  transcriber. 

The  Codex  Beza;  is  noted  with  the  letter  D.  by  Wetstein, 
Griesbach,  and  Scbol/..  In  the  Greek  it  is  defective,  from  the 
beginning  to  Matt.  i.  20.,  and  in  the  Latin  to  Matt.  i.  12.  In 
the  Latin  it  has  likewise  the  following  chasms,  viz.  Matt.  vi. 
20. — ix.  2.;  Matt,  xxvii.  1 — 12.;  John  i.  10. — ii.  26.;  Acts 
viii.  29. — x.  11.;  xxii.  10 — 20.;  and  from  xxii.  29.  to  the 
end.  The  Gospels  are  arranged  in  the  usual  order  of  the 
Latin  manuscripts,  Matthew,  .lohn,  Luke,  Mark.  It  has  a 
eonsiderablt!  number  of  corrections,  some  of  which  have  been 
noticed  by  Dr.  Griesbach  ;  and  some  of  thepa^os,  containing 
Matt.  iii.  8 — It;.  .lohn  xviii.  13. — xx.  13.  and  Mark  xv.  to 
the  end,  are  written  by  a  later  hand,  which  Wetstein  refers  to 
the  tenth  century,  l)Ut  (Jriesbach  to  the  twelfth.  The  Latin 
version  is  that  which  was  in  use  before  the  time  of  .Icrome, 
and  is  usually  called  the  Old  Italic  or  Ante-IIieronymian 
version.  In  the  margin  of  the  Greek  part  of  the  manuscript 
there  are  inserted  the  Ammonian  sections,  evidently  i)y  a  later 
hand  ;  and  the  words  '-ipx"^  t«a.6c,  kcu  x»}«,  aitTs  olmi,  are  occasion- 
ally interspersed,  indicating  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
Avu-ymr/xoLTo.,  or  lessons  read  in  the  church.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  the  Gospels  are  sometimes  written  in  the  margin, 
sometimes  at  the  top  of  the  page.  But  all  these  notations  are 
manifestly  the  work  of  several  persons  and  of  different  ages. 
The  date  of  this  manuscript  has  been  much  contested. 
Those  critics  who  give  it  the  least  antiquity,  assign  it  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century.  Wetstein  supposed  it  to  be  of  the 
fifth  century.  Michaelis  w«s  of  opinion,  tnat  of  all  the  manu- 
scripts now  extant,  this  is  the  most  ancient.  Dr.  Kipling,  the 
editor  of  the  Cambridge  fac-simile,  thought  it  much  older  than 
the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  and  that  it  must  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  second  century.  On  comparing  it  with  Greek  in- 
scriptions of  different  ages.  Bishop  Marsh  is  of  opinion  that 
it  cannot  have  been  written  later  tnan  the  sixth  century,  and 
that  it  may  have  been  written  even  two  or  three  centuries 
earlier;  and  he  finally  considers  it  prior  to  all  the  manuscripts 
extant,  except  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  refers  it  to  the  fifth 
century,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  true  date,  if  an  opinion  may 
be  hazarded  where  so  much  uncertainty  prevails. 

Wetstein  was  of  opinion,  from  eleven  coincidences  which 
he  thought  he  had  discovered,  that  this  was  the  identical 
manuscript  collated  at  Alexandria  in  616,  for  the  Philoxenian 
or  later  byriac  version  of  the  New  Testament;  but  this  is  a 
groundless  supposition.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark, 
that  many  of  the  readings  by  which  the  Codex  Bezae  is  dis- 
tinguished are  found  in  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  in 
the  margin  of  the  Philoxenian-Syriac  version.  As  the  read- 
ings of  this  manuscript  frequently  agree  with  the  Latin  ver- 
sions before  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  and  with  the  Vulgate  or 
present  Latin  translation,  Wetstein  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Greek  text  was  altered  from  the  Latin  version,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  writer  of  the  Codex  Bezae  departed  from  the 
lections  of  the  Greek  manuscript  or  manuscripts  whence  he 
copied,  and  introduced  in  their  stead,  from  some  Latin  ver- 
sion, readings  which  were  warranted  by  no  Greek  manuscript. 
This  charge  Semler,  Michaelis,  Griesbach,  and  Bishop  Marsh 
have  endeavoured  to  refute ;  and  their  verdict  has  been  gene- 
rally received.  Matthaji,  however,  revived  the  charge  of 
Wetstein,  and  considered  the  text  as  extremely  corrupt,  and 
suspected  that  some  Latin  monk,  who  was  but  indifferently 
skilled  in  Greek,  wrote  in  the  margin  of  his  New  Testament 
various  passages  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  which 
seemed  to  refer  to  particular  passages.  He  further  thought 
that  this  monk  had  noted  the  differences  occurring  in  some 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
added  parallel  passages  of  Scripture;  and  that  from  this/«r- 
rago  either  the  monk  himself,  or  some  other  person,  manufac- 
tured his  text  (whether  foolishly  or  fraudulently  is  uncertain), 
of  which  the  Codex  Bezai  is  a  copy.  But  this  fnspicioji  of 
Matthsei  has  been  little  regarded  in  Germany,  where  he  in- 
curred the  antipathy  of  the  most  eminent  biblical  critics,  by 
vilifying  the  sources  of  various  readings  from  w-hich  he  had 
it  not  in  his  power  to  draw,  when  he  oegan  to  publish  his 
edition  of  the  New  Testament;  giving  to  the  Codex  Beza?, 
the  Codex  Claromontanus  (noticed  in  pp.  231,  232.  infra), 
and  othA  manuscripts  of  unquestionable  antiquity,  the  appel- 
lation of  EdUin  Scurrilis.^  Bishop  Middleton  considers  the 
judgment  of  Michaelis  as  approximating  very  near  to  the 
truth,  and  has  given  a  collation  of  numerous  passages  of  the 
received  text  with  the  Codex  Bezae ;  and  the  result  of  his 

»  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  ii.  pp.  30,  31. 


examination,  which  does  not  admit  of  abridgment,  is,  that  the 
Codex  Bezae,  though  a  most  venerable  remain  of  antiquity, 
is  not  to  be  considered,  in  a  critical  view,  as  of  much  autho- 
rity. He  accounts  for  the  goodness  of  its  readings,  consi- 
dered with  regard  to  the  sense,  by  the  natural  supposition  of 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  manuscript,  which  was  the  basis 
of  the  Codex  IJczar? ;  but  while  its  Latinizing  is  admitted,  he 
contends  that  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  its  readings,  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light,  are  therefore  faulty.  The  learned 
prelate  concludes  with  subscribing  to  the  opinion  of  Matthaei 
somewhat  modified.  He  believes  that  no  fraud  was  intended ; 
but  only  that  the  critical  possessor  of  the  basis  filled  its  mar- 
gin with  glosses  and  reaaings  chiefly  from  the  Latin,  being  a 
(Jhristian  of  the  Western  Cliurch  ;  and  that  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  Latin  passages  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  substi- 
tuted in  the  text  by  some  one  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  their 
value,  and  who  was  better  skilled  in  caligraphy  than  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.^  The  arguments  and  evidences 
adduced  by  Bishop  Middleton,  we  believe,  are  by  many,  at 
least  in  Entrland,  considered  so  conclusive,  that,  though  the 
antiquity  of  the  manuscript  is  fully  admitted,  yet  it  must  be 
deemed  a  Latinizing  manuscript,  and,  consequently,  is  of  com- 
paratively little  critical  value. 

At  the  time  Beza  presented  this  manuscript  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  it  had  been  in  his  possession  about  nine- 
teen years ;  and  in  his  letter  to  that  learned  body,  he  says, 
that  it  was  found  in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Irenaeus  at  Lyons, 
where  it  had  lain  concealed  for  a  long  time.  But  how  it 
came  there,  and  in  what  place  it  was  written,  are  questions 
concerning  which  nothing  certain  is  known.  Tne  most 
generally  received  opinion  is,  that  it  was  written  in  the  west 
of  Europe. 

The  Cambridge  manuscript  has  been  repeatedly  collated 
by  critical  editors  of  the  New  Testament.  Robert  Stephens 
made  extracts  from  it,  though  with  no  great  accuracy,  under 
the  title  of  Codex  /3,  for  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
of  1550;  as  Beza  also  did  for  his  own  edition  published  in 
1582.  Since  it  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  it 
has  been  more  accurately  collated  by  Junius,  whose  extracts 
were  used  by  Curcellaeus  and  Father  Morin.  A  fourth  and 
more  accurate  collation  of  it  was  made,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  and  the  extracts  were  inserted  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott,  edited  by  Bishop 
Walton.  Dr.  Mill  collated  it  a  fifth  and  sixth  time ;  but  that 
his  extracts  are  frequently  defective,  and  sometimes  erroneous, 
appears  from  comparing  them  with  Wetstein's  New  Testa- 
ment, and  from  a  new  collation  which  was  made,  about  the 
year  1733,  by  Mr.  Dickenson  of  Saint  John's  College,  which 
IS  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Jesus'  College,  where  it 
is  marked  O,  e,  2.  Wetstein's  extracts  are  also  very  incorrect, 
as  appears  from  comparing  them  with  the  manuscript  itself. 

A  splendid  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Bezae  was  published 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kipling  at  Cambridge,  under  the  patronage 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  university,  in  1793,  in  2  vols,  atlas 
folio.  Dr.  Harwood  regulated  the  text  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  chiefly  accord- 
ing to  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Bezae ;  which  was  so  highly 
valued  by  the  learned  but  eccentric  divine,  Whiston,  that  in 
his  "  Primitive  New  Testament  in  English"  (8vo.  Stam- 
ford and  London,  1745),  he  has  translated  the  four  Gospels 
and  Acts  literally  from  this  manuscript.  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  has  paid  very  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Bezae. 

V.  The  Codex  Claromontanus,  or  Regils  2245.,  is  a 
Greek- Latin  manuscript  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  found  in  the 
monastery  of  Clermont,  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais,  and 
used  by  Beza,  together  with  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  in 
preparing  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  noted 
1).  by  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  in  the  second  volumes  of  their 
respective  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Sabatier  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  written  in  the  sixth  centurj' ;  Montfau- 
con  places  it  in  the  seventh  century;  Griesbach  thinks  it  was 
written  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  and  Hug,  in  the 
eighth  century.  This  manuscript  is  written  on  vellum  in 
uncial  characters,  and  with  accents  and  marks  of  aspiration 
added  by  another  hand,  but  of  great  antiquity.  As  it  con- 
tains the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  has  been  added  by 
a  later  hand,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  west 
of  Europe.  Dr.  Mill  contended  that  the  Codex  Claromon- 
tanus was  the  second  part  of  the  Codex  Bez» ;  but  this 
opinion  has  been  confuted  by  Wetstein,  who  has  shown  that 

'  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  677—698.,  first  edition. 
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the  former  is  by  no  means  connected  with  the  latter,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  difference  of  their  form,  their  orthography, 
and  the  nature  of  the  vellum  on  which  they  are  written. 
Bishop  Marsh  adds,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
examined  both  manuscripts,  that  the  Codex  Claromontanus 
contains  only  twmty-one  lines  in  each  page,  while  the  Cam- 
bridge manuscript  contains //«Wy-/A?'ee  lines  in  a  page;  the 
abbreviations  in  the  two  manuscripts  are  also  different.  The 
Codex  Claromontanus,  like  other  Greek-Latin  manuscripts, 
has  been  accused  of  having  a  Greek  text,  that  has  been 
altered  from  the  Latin ;  but  this  charge  has  been  satisfacto- 
rily refuted  by  Dr.  Seniler.  The  migrations  of  this  manu- 
script are  somewhat  remarkable.  From  the  hands  of  Beza 
it  went  into  the  Putean  library,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  family  of  De  Puy.  Jacques  De  Puy,  who  was  librarian 
to  the  king  of  France,  and  died  in  1656,  bequeathed  it,  to- 
gether with  his  other  manuscripts,  to  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  where  it  is  now  preserved,  and  at  present  is  marked 
107.  According  to  the  accounts  of  Wetstein  and  Sabatier, 
thirty -six  leaves  were  cut  out  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  (it  is  supposed  by  John  Aymon,  a  notorious  lite- 
rary thief  of  that  time),  and  were  sold  in  England  ;  but  they 
were  sent  back  by  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  1721).  The  manu- 
script, therefore,  is  once  more  complete,  as  the  covering  only 
is  wanting  in  which  the  stolen  sneets  had  been  enclosed, 
which  is  kept  in  the  British  Museum,  and  filled  with  the 
letters  that  passed  on  the  occasion,  as  a  monument  of  this 
infamous  theft. 

VI. — E.  The  CoDEX  Basileensis,  B.  VL  21.  (noted  by 
Dr.  Mill,  B.  1.,  and  by  Ben  gel  Bas  a),  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
four  Gospels,  written  in  uncial  letters,  in  the  eighth  or  (more 
probably)  ninth  century.     It  is  mutilated  in  Luke  i.  69. — ii. 

4.,  iii.  4 — 15.,  xii.  58 xiii.  1-2.,  xv.  8 — 20. ;  and  xxiv.  47. 

to  the  end  of  the  Gospels ;  but  tiie  chasms  in  Luke  i.  69, — 
ii.  4.,  xii.  58. — xiii.  12.,  and  xv.  8 — 20.  have  been  filled  up 
by  a  later  hand.     This  manuscript  was  not  used  by  Erasmus ; 


but  it  was  collated  by  Samuel  Battier  for  Dr.  Mill,  who 
highly  valued  it;  by  Iselin,  for  Bengel's  edition  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  by  Wetstein,  who  has  given  its  readings  in 
his  edition,  whence  they  have  been  adopted  by  Griesbach  and 
Scholz. 

VII.  The  CoDEX  Laudianus  3.,  as  it  is  cited  by  Dr.  Mill, 
but  noted  by  the  letter  E.  by  Wetstein  and  *  E.  by  Gries- 
bach in  their  catalogues  of  manuscripts  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  derives  its  appellation  from  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
gave  this  among  many  other  precious  manuscripts  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  in  whose  noble  library  it  is  now  pre- 
served. It  is  a  Greek-Latin  manuscript  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  which  the  Latin  text  is  one  of  those  versions 
which  differ  from  Jerome's  edition,  having  been  altered  from 
the  particular  Greek  text  of  this  manuscript.  It  is  defective 
from  chap.  xxvi.  29.  to  xxviii.  26. 

This  manuscript  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  the 
identical  book  used  by  the  venerable  Bede  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, because  it  has  all  those  irregular  readings  which,  in  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Acts,  he  says  were  in  his  book;  and  no 
other  manuscript  is  now  found  to  have  them.  There  is  an 
extraordinary  coincidence  between  it  and  the  old  Syriac  ver- 
sion of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Wetstein  conjectures,  from 
an  edict  of  a  Sardinian  prince.  Flavins  Pancratius,  written  at 
the  end  of  this  manuscript,  and  from  several  other  circum- 
stances, that  it  was  written  in  Sardinia  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. To  this  conjecture  Michaelis  is  disposed  to  accede, 
though  Dr.  Woide  supposed  it  to  have  been  written  in  the 
East,  because  its  orthography  has  several  properties  observa- 
ble in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  But  as  these  peculiarities 
are  also  found  in  other  very  ancient  manuscripts,  Bishop 
Marsh  considers  them  as  insufficient  to  warrant  the  inference, 
especially  when  we  reflect  on  the  great  improbability  that  a 
&reek  manuscript  written  in  the  East  should  be  accompanied 
with  a  Latin  translation.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed 
fac-simile, 


6eus 
uisus  esT 

MOSTRO 


^NAyec 
RAT  n  2LTepec 
oec 

THGXo5SHC 
VDct>eH 

Ta)n|>i 

HTviCDM 


which  represents  the  chief  part  of  Acts  vii.  2,,  that  this 
Latin  translation,  contrary  to  the  usual  arrangement  of  the 
Greek-Latin  manuscripts,  occupies  the  first  column  of  the 
page.  Only  one  word  (or  at  the  utmost,  two  or  three  words, 
and  that  but  seldom)  is  written  in  a  line,  and  in  uncial  or 
capital  letters ;  and  they  are  so  written  that  each  Latin  word 
is  always  opposite  to  the  correspondent  Greek  word.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  the  manuscript  was  written  for  the  use  of  a 


person  who  was  not  well  skilled  in  both  languages ;  and  as 
the  Latin  occupies  the  first  column,  this  circumstance  is  an 
additional  evidence  that  it  was  written  in  the  West  of  Eu- 
rope, where  Latin  only  was  spoken.  For  the  satisfaction  of 
the  English  reader,  the  verse  in  question  is  subjoined  in  corn- 
mon  Roman  and  Greek  capitals,  with  the  corresponding  lite- 
ral English  in  a  third  column: — 


Sect.  II.  §  4.] 

WRl 

TTEN  IN  UNCI  A 

Ad  illk  ait 

Oae  E*H 

And  he  said 

UIRI 

ANAPE2 

MEN 

FRATRES 

AAKA'POI 

BRETHREN 

ET  PATKKS 

KAl  IIATEPES 

AND    FATHERS 

AUDITE 

AKOr2ATE 

HEARKEN 

DEUS 

O  0V 

THE    GD 

gloria: 

TH V  A03H2 

OF    GLORY 

UISUS    Kt>T 

VjK)H 

APPEARED 

PATRI 

•raripi 

UNTO    THE     FTHER 

NOSTRO 

HMHN 

OF    US 

ABRAHAE. 

ABPAAM. 

ABRAHAM. 

"With  rofrard  to  tlio  date  of  this  manuscript; — ^^Mr.  Asth; 
rclcTS  it  to  tiie  i)c<riiiiiiiiir  of  the  fifth  century;  Griesbach  to 
tlie  seventli  or  eiijhth ;  and  Mr.  llearne  to  tiie  eifrhth  cen- 
tury. IJut  from  th(!  shape  of  the  letters  and  other  circum- 
stances, IJisliop  Marsh  pronounces  it  to  be  less  ancient  tlian 
the  (vodex  \ivA«;  which  was  written  in  tiie  fiftli  century. 
Probably  tlie  end  of  the  sixth  or  the  former  i)art  of  the  stiveiilh 
century  may  be  assi<rtu'd  as  the  date  of  tlu)  Codex  Laudianus  '.i. 
This  manuscript  is  of  great  value  :  Michaelis  pronounces  it  to 
be  indispensai)le  to  every  man  who  would  examine  the  impor- 
tant queslion,  whether  the  Codices  Crscco-Latini  have  been 
corrupted  from  the  Latin,  and  adds,  that  it  was  this  manuscript 
which  convinced  him  that  this  char™  is  without  foun(hition.' 

VIII. — *Vj.,  in  (iriesbach's  catalogue  of  manuscripts  of 
Saint  P-^urs  Kpistles,  and  E.  2.  in  the  second  volume  of 
Wetstein's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  is  the  Codex  San 
Germanensis,  a  Greek-Latin  manuscript  of  Saint  Paul's 
Epistles,  written  in  the  seventh  century,  in  uncial  letters,  and 
with  accents  and  marks  of  aspiration,  <*  prima  ntaiiu.  It  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  oe  a  mere  copy  of  the  Codex 
Claromontanus  (desciibed  in  pp.  231,  2.32.) ;  but  this  opinion 
is  (luestioncd  by  Dr.  Semler,  in  his  critical  examination  of 
this  manuscript,  who  has  produced  many  examples,"  from 
which  it  appears  that  if  the  transcriber  of  it  actually  had  the 
Clermont  MS.  before  him,  he  must  at  least  have  selected 
various  readings  from  other  manuscripts.  Bishop  Marsh, 
therefore,  considers  the  San-Germanensis  as  a  kind  of  Codrx 
Eclecticus,  in  writing  which  the  Clermont  MS.  was  principally 
but  not  at  all  times  consulted.  The  manuscript  now  under 
consideration  takes  its  name  from  the  monastery,  of  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Prez,  in  Paris,  in  whose  library  it  was  formerly  pre- 
served. Dr.  Mill  first  procured  extracts  from  it,  for  his  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  noted  by  the  abbre- 
viation Ger.  for  Germanensis. 

According  to  Monlfaucon,  there  is  also  extant  another  more 
ancient  Codex  San-Germanensis  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles, 
which  has  never  been  collated.  It  is  a  fragment,  containing 
only  thirteen  leaves;  and  is  supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
fifth  century.^ 

IX. — F.,  in  Wetstein's,  Griesbach's,  and  Scholz's  notations 
'of  manuscripts,  is  the  Codex  Boreeli,  so  called  from  its 
former  possessor,  John  Boreel,  who  was  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Shortly  after  the 
death  of  Boreel  in  1G29,  an  unknown  scholar  collated  the 
gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  the  first  ten  chapters  of 
Luke's  Gospel ;  which  collation  was  communicated  to  Wet- 
stein  by  Isaac  Verburgius.  It  follows  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan  recension.  After  it  had  been  lost  for  a  century,  this 
manuscript  was  exhibited  by  Professor  Hcringa  at  a  meeting 
of  the  associates  of  the  third  class  of  the  Royal  Belgian  In- 
stitute, on  the  26th  of  April,  1830.3 

X. — F.,  in  Wetstein's  and  Griesbach's  notation  of  Manu- 
scripts of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  is  the  Codex  Augiensis,  a 
Greek-Latin  manuscript  ot  the  Pauline  Epistles.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  monastery  of  Augia  major,  at  Rheinau,  to 
which  it  belonged  in  the  fifteenth  century.  After  passing 
through  various  hands,  it  was  purchased  by  the  celebrated 
critic.  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  in  1718;  and  in  1787,  on  the 
death  of  the  younger  Bentley,  it  was  deposited  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    This-  manuscript  is  defec- 

«  Oricsbach,  Symb.  Crit.  torn.  ii.  pp.  ISl— 183.  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i. 
pp.  2t>'J— 274.  part  ii.  pp.  747,  748.  Dr.  Woide,  Prsfat.  ad  CoJ.  Aloxaiuir. 
pp.  xxvi.— xxviii.  §§  /G— 81.  Astle  on  tlie  Origin  of  Writing,  p.  76,  2(1  edit. 
(From  this  work  our  fac-siniilo  is  copied.)  The  Greek  and  Latin  text  of  the 
Codex  Laudianus  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  Svo.  in  1715,  by  the  celebrated 
•    antiquary,  Thomas  llearne. 

»  Montfaucon's  Bibliotheca  Bibliolhecarum,  torn.  ii.  p.  IWl.  In  his  PaK-c- 
ographia  Gra!ca,  he  has  given  a  fac-simile  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  charac- 
ters of  the  Codex  San-Germanensis.  Another  fac-simile  of  them  is  given 
by  Blanchini,  in  liis  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex,  vol.  i.  in  the  last  of  the 
plates  annexed  to  p.  533. 

3  Dr.  Lotze's  editiou  of  Wctstein'.'S  Prolegomena,  p.  51.  note  (n).  Rot- 
terdam, 1831. 
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tive  from  the  beginning  to  Rom.  iii.  8.,  and  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  found  only  in  the  Latin  version.  Hug  assigns 
it  to  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth,  or  to  the  tenth  century,  and 
Miciiaelis  to  the  ninth  century,  which  (Bishop  Marsh  re- 
marks) is  tlu!  utmost  that  can  be  allowed  to  its  antiquity. 
The  Gretdi  text  is  written  in  uncial  letters  without  accents, 
and  the  Latin  in  Anglo-Saxon  characters  :  it  has  been  collated 
by  Wetstein.  In  many  respects  it  coincides  with  the  Codex 
ifoerncrianus,  and  belongs  to  the  Alexandrine  Recension. 
Tiie  words  x^/a-Tcc  ((.'hrisl),  and  imrcvt  (./t.su.s),  are  not  abbre- 
viated by  X('  and  IC",  as  in  the  common  manuscripts,  but  by 
XP(y  and  IHC,  as  in  the  Codex  Beza^. 

XI. — (J.,  in  Griesbach's  notation  of  manuscripts  of  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles,  is  the  Codex  Bokijnkrianls,  wliieii  derives 
its  name  from  Dr.  C.  F.  Boerner,  to  whom  it  formerly  be- 
longiul;  it  is  now  deposited  in  th(^  royal  library  at  Dresden. 
It  contains  St.  Paul's  Epistl(;s,  with  the  exception  of  that  to 
tlie  Hel)rews,  wliich  was  formerly  rejecttul  by  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  it  is  written  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  Latin  or  old 
Ante-Hieronyndan  v(>rsion  being  interlined  between  the 
Greek,  and  written  over  the  text,  of  which  it  is  a  translation. 
Semler  supposed  that  the  Latin  was  written  since  the  Greek; 
but  Professor  Malthaii,  who  published  a  copy  of  this  manu- 
script, suggests  that  the  uniformity  of  the  handwriting,  and 
similarity  in  the  colour  of  the  ink,  evince  that  both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  texts  proceeded  from  the  same  transcriber.  It 
frequently  agrees  with  the  Codex  Claromontanus.  Tlie  time 
when  this  manuscript  was  written  has  not  been  determined 
with  precision.  That  it  is  ancient,  appears  (says  Michaelis) 
from  the  form  of  the  characters,  and  the  absence  of  accents 
and  marks  of  aspiration.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
an  age  when  the  transition  was  making  from  uncial  to  small 
characters ;  and  from  the  correspondence  of  the  letters  r,  s, 
and  /,  in  the  Latin  version  to  that  form  which  is  found  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  alphabet.  Bishop  Marsh  infers,  that  this  manu- 
script was  written  in  the  west  of  Europe,  and  probably 
between  the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries.  Kuster,  who  first 
collated  this  manuscript,  supposed  it  to  be  British ;  Doeder- 
lein,  Irish.  The  learned  reviewer  of  Matthaji's  edition  of 
this  manuscript,  in  the  Jena  Literary  Gazette,  decides  that  it 
could  only  be  written  in  Germany  or  France;  because  in  the 
margin  many  passages  are  noted  contra  yJii7ii.iKx.'.v,  apparently 
because  they  are  contradictory  to  the  opinion  of  Gottschalk, 
a  celebrated  monk,  who  disputed  concerning  predestination 
in  the  ninth  century,  but  whose  tenets  excited  little  attention 
except  in  those  two  countries.  The  writer  in  question  thinks 
it  probable  that  this  manuscript  was  written  by  Johannes 
Scotus,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of 
France,  and  was  the  most  celebrated  opponent  of  Gottschalk. 
The  manuscript,  however,  could  not  have  been  written  later 
than  the  ninth  century;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth, 
Gottschalk's  dispute  had  lost  all  its  importance.  Griesbach 
and  Hug  accordingly  refer  the  Codex  Boernerianus  to  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century.  There  is  a  transcript  of  this  MS.  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  among  the  books 
and  manuscripts  that  were  left  by  Dr.  Bentley,  who  probably 
procured  it  for  his  intended  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
Professor  Mattlia;i  published  a  copy  of  this  manuscript  at 
Meissen  in  Saxony,  in  1791,  in  quarto,  which  was  reprinted 
at  the  same  place  in  1818,  also  in  quarto.' 

XII. — *G.  of  Griesbach's  notation,  and  G.'  according  to 
Wetstein's  and  Dr.  Scholz's  notations,  is  the  Codex  Har- 
LEiANUs  5681.,  in  the  British  Museum,  formerly  cited  as 
Codex  Wolfii  A.  Its  first  possessor  was  Erasmus  Seidel, 
who  brought  this  and  the  foUowiiicr  manuscript  from  the 
East.  After  his  death  both  manuscripts  were  purchased  by 
La  Croze ;  by  whom  they  were  presented  to  J.  (L  Wolff,  of 
Hamburgh.  The  latter  collated  thein,  and  published  his 
collations  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Anecdota  Greeca,  p.  48. 
(/  seq.  Michaelis  refers  the  Codtix  Harleianus  568-1.  to  the 
eighth  century,  but  Scholz  dates  it  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Griesbach  thinks  it  scarcely  more  ancient  than  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  in  quarts,  with  accents 
and  spirits,  and  has  the  fi.Uowing  chasms,  viz.  Matt.  i.  1.  to 
vi.  6.,  vii.  25.  to  viii.  9.,  viii.  23.  to  ix.  2.,  xxviii.  18.  to  Mark 
i.  13.,  Mark  i.  32.  to  ii.  1.  and  xiv.  19—25.  Luke  i.  1—13. 
V.  4.  to  vii.  3.,  viii.  46.  to  ix.  5.,  xi.  27 — 41.  and  xxiv.  41.  to 
the  end  of  Saint  Luke's  Gospel ;  John  xs'ii.  5 — 19.,  and  xix. 

«  Kuster's  preface  to  his  edition  of  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  sub  finem. 
Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part.  i.  pp.  225— 227.  part  ii.  pp.  672— 677.  .lena.  Algemeinc 
Literatur  Zeitung,  as  abridged  in  the  Analytical  Review  for  1793,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  231.    Hug's  IiilroUuction,  vol.  i.  pp.  aSJ- 286. 
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4 27.    The  text  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan 

recension,  though  it^has  some  readings  which  are  common  to 
the  Alexandrine  recension. 

XIII.— H.  The  Codex  Wolfii  B.  was  also  brought  from 
the  East  by  Seidel ;  it  is  written  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  and  is 
of  the  eleventh  century.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  which, 
however,  are  mutilated  in  the  following  passages,  viz.  Matt. 
i  1.  to  XV.  30.,  XXV.  3.  to  xxvi.  3.  Mark  xv.  44.  to  xvi.  14., 
Luke  V.  18—33.,  vi.  8—23.,  x.  2—19.,  John  ix.  30.  to  x.  25., 
xviii.  2 25.  and  xx.  12 — 25.  It  follows  the  Constantinopo- 
litan family,  but  it  has  many  readings  in  common  with  the 
Alexandrine  recension. 

XIV. *H.,  in  Griesbach's  notation  of  manuscripts  of 

Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  is  the  Codex  Coislinianus,  a  very 
beautiful  manuscript  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  according 
to  Montfaucon ;  but  Griesbach  assigns  it  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. It  contains  fragrnents  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  written 
in  uncial  characters,  with  accents ;  and  was  formerly  kept  at 
mount  Athos,  where  it  was  applied,  as  old  parchment,  to  the 


bindincr  of  other  books,  in  the  year  1218 ;  as  appears  in  a  note 
of  theSook  to  the  binding  of  which  it  was  applied.' 

XV'. — I.  The  Codex  Cdttonianus  ri'ltus  C.  XV.),  pre- 
served in  the  Cottonian  Library  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a 
most  precious  fragment  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  silver 
letters  on  a  faded  purple  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  (if 
not  the  most  ancient)  manuscripts  of  any  part  of  the  New 
Testament  that  is  extant ;  and  contains, 

(1.)  Part  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  beginning  at  Chapter 
XXVI.  V.  57.  and  ending  with  v.  65.  of  the  same  Chapter. 

(2.)  Part  of  the  same  Gospel,  beginning  at  Chapter  XXVII. 
V.  26.  and  ending  with  v.  34.  of  the  same  Chapter. 

(3.)  Part  of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  beginning  at  Chapter  XIV 
V.  2.  and  ending  with  v.  10.  of  the  same  Chapter. 

(4.)  Part  of  the  same  Gospel,  beginning  at  Chapter  XV.  v. 
15.  and  ending  with  v.  22.  of  the  same  Chapter. 

The  subjoined  engraving  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  Greek  Text 
of  John  xiv.  6. 


TvG  re  I  Ay  TCD  o  1  c^ 
ercDeiMeiHo 

CG 


TT 1^  o  CTo  iNrrrpv 

eiMHA.I6MOr 


from  this  manuscript,  of  which  the  following  is  a  representa- 
tion in  ordinary  Greek  characters,  with  the  corresponding 
literal  English  version. 


AErEiArTnoi2 

ErnEIMETHO 
A02KAIHAAH 
eiAKAIHZOH 
OrAlSEPXETAi 

nposTONnxPA 

EIMHAIEMOr 


SaITHUNTOHIMJs 

lAMTHEW 

AYANDTHETRU 

THANDTHELIFE 

NOMANCOMEth 

UNTOTHEFTHr 

BUTBYMe 


The  words  ]H20r2  (Jesus),  GE02  (God),  KTPIOS  {Lord), 
TI02  {Son),  and  XQTHP  {Saviour),  are  written  in  letters  of 
gold ;  the  first  three  with  contractions  similar  to  those  in  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  Codex  Bezae.  This  precious  frag- 
ment is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  executed  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth,  or  at  the  latest  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.  Dr.  Scholz,  however,  refers  it  to  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century. 

XVI. — K.,  in  the  first  volume  of  Wetstein's,  Griesbach's, 
and  Scholz's  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  is  the 
Codex  Cyprius  (Regius  63.,  formerly  2243.,  and  Colbertinus 


5149.),  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  brought  from  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  in  the  year  1637 ;  and  now  deposited  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris,  where  it  is  at  present  numbered  33. 
This  manuscript  was  first  collated  by  Father  Simon,^  whose 
extracts  of  various  readings  were  inserted  by  Dr.  Mill  in  his 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament.^  Wetstein  charged 
this  manuscript  with  Latinizing,  but  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence. Michaelis  deemed  it  to  be  of  great  value,  and 
expressed  a  wish  for  a  more  accurate  collation  of  it.  That 
wish  was  not  realized  until  the  year  1819,  when  Dr.  J.  M. 
A.  Scholz,  of  Heidelberg,  being  at  Paris,  subjected'  this  ma 
nuscript  to  a  very  rigorous  critical  examination;  the  results 
of  which  he  communicated  to  the  public  in  his  Curas  Criticm 
in  Historiam  Texiiis  Evangeliorum  (4to.  Heidelbergae,  1820)  : 
from  this  work  the  following  particulars  are  abridged. 

This  manuscript  is  written  on  vellum,  in  an  oblong  qustrto 
size,  and  in  excellent  preservation.  The  uncial  characters 
are  not  round,  as  in  most  ancient  manuscripts,  but  leaning ; 
they  exhibit  evident  marks  of  haste,  and  sometimes  of  care- 
lessness, in  the  transcriber,  and  they  present  the  same 
abbreviations  as  occur  in  the  Alexandrine,  Vatican,  and  other 
manuscripts.  In  a  few  instances,  accents  are  absent,  but 
frequently  they  are  incorrectly  placed ;  the  spirits  (asper  and 

1  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

2  Hist.  Critique  du  Texte  du  Nouveau  Testament,  chap.  x.  p.  101. 

3  Nov.  Test.  Millii  et  Kusteii  Prolegojn.,  p.  162. 


Sect.  II.  §  4.] 
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lenis)  are  often  interchanged ;  and  the  permutations  of  vowels 
and  consonants  are  very  numerous.  Tims  we  meet  with 
Kaunpu/ufximioT  K(Kpufji/u(va>  (Matt.  xiii.  41.);  tA^ra  hr  tk^Ti  (Mark 
iv.  2-2.);  fif6&a  for  f-x^fit  (Matt,  xxiii.  7.,  xxvi.  25.  49,  &c.); 
cK-JofxnT^i  for  aic-Jc/jiino  (Luke  iv.  2'J.) ;  toutu  for  rcmo  (Luke 
viii.  9.) ;  AuiJuicv  for  BaJ/i/cv ;  (xuStuS-.v  for  iKx^tuSov  (Matt.  xxv. 
5.) ;  N«4'ups.'3-  for  Nai^aper  (Mark  i.  9.),  &c.  From  the  con- 
fused and  irreiTular  manner  in  whicli  tlie  accents  and  spirits 
are  phiced,  Dr.  Scholz  conjectures  that  the  Codex  Cyprius 
was  transcribed  from  a  more  ancient  cony  that  was  nearly 
destitute  of  those  distinctions.  Some  of  the  permutations  are 
unquestionahly  errors  of  the  transcril)er ;  but  the  prrcater  part 
of  them,  he  is  of  opinion,  must  be  referred  to  the  orthography 
and  pronunciation  which  (it  is  well  known)  were  peculiar  to 
the  Alexandrians.  To  this  manuscript  are  prefixed  a  Si/nax- 
ariunt,^  or  epitome  of  the  lives  of  the  Saints  who  are  vene- 
rated by  the  Greek  church,  and  a  Menolu^iou,^  or  martyroloj^y, 
together  with  the  canons  of  Eusebius:  to  each  of  the  three 
,  ^  last  Gospels  is  also  prefixc.'d  an  index 

(^—  of  the  KttfuxMx.  or  lartrer  chapters.     The 

p^i  numbers  of  the  Ammonian  sections  and 

■«^  larger   chapters,^  are   marked   in    the 

inner  margm  ;  and  the  numbers  of  the 
other  chapters,  together  with  the  titles, 
are  placed  either  at  the  top  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  The  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  comprises  .359  Ammo- 
nian sections,  and  68  chapters ;  that  of 
St.  Mark,  241  sections,  and  48  chapters ; 
that  of  St.  Luke,  3 12  sections,  and  83 
*~~^  ^    chapters;  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 

f^^  ►^  232  sections,  and  19  chapters.  The 
celebrated  passage  in  John  viii.  1 — 11., 
concerning  the  woman  who  had  been 
taken  in  adultery,  constitutes  a  distinct 
chapter.  From  the  occasional  notation 
of  certain   days,  on  which   particular 

f tortious  were  to  be  read,  as  well  as 
^_^__^  rom  the  prefixing  of  the   synaxarion 

'  \^  ^^  and  menologian,  Dr.  Scholz  considers 
this  manuscript  as  having  originally 
.been  written,  and  constantly  used,  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  In  very  many 
instances  it  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  and  Alexandrine  recensions; 
in  others,  with  the  Alexandrine  alone, 
and  in  a  few  instances  with  neither. 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
prevails,  respecting  the  age  of  the 
Codex  Cyprius.  Montfaucon  assigned 
it  to  the  eighth  century ;  Scholz  and 
Huff,  to  the  ninth  century ;  and  Simon, 
to  the  tenth  century.  Specimens  of  its 
characters  have  been  given  by  Mont- 
faucon,' Blanchini,^  and  Dr.  Scholz  ;* 
the  annexed  fac-simile  is  copied  from 
that  of  Dr.  S. :  it  contains  part  of  the 
first  verse  of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  in  English 
thus : 


O^ 


<5 


pi 


INTIIEENDOFTHESABBATH'ASITBEOANTODAWNTOWAR 
DSrHEFIKSTrUJ'OPTHEWEEKCAMEMAKVMAGDALENE. 

This  manuscript  is  of  considerahle 
importance  in  a  critical  point  of  view, 
particularly  as  it  affords  great  weight 
to  the  readings  of  the  best  and  most 
ancient  MSS.,  ancient  versions,  and  the 
fathers.* 


'  Accorcling  to  Suicer,  Synarurinn  is  thenameof  an  ecclesiastical  book 
in  use  among  the  members  of  the  Greek  cburch  ;  it  contains  a  very  brief 
notice  of  their  saints,  anti  also  a  concise  explanation  of  the  subject  of  each 
festival  which  is  celebrated.  A  Menologian  is  the  same  among  the  Greeks, 
as  a  martyrolo^y  or  calendar  of  reputed  saints  with  the  Latin  or  Romish 
church,  which  contains  an  indication  (for  it  can  scarcely  be  termed  a 
biographical  notice)  of  the  saints  for  every  day  of  the  month  throughout 
the  year!  and  also  a  commemoration  of  those  saints,  of  whom  no  lives  are 
extant,  and  for  whom  no  special  office  is  appointed.  Thesaurus  Eccleeias- 
licus,  tom.  ii.  pp.  363.  1103. 

»  See  a  notice  of  these  divisions  in  p.  2U  of  this  volume. 

'  Palaeographia  Gra?ca,  p.  232. 

*  Evangeliarium  Quadruplcx,  part  i.  p.  492.  plate  3.  from  that  pase. 

»  At  the  end  of  his  Cur<e  Criticae  in  Historiam  Textus  Evangelioruni. 

«  Dr.  Scholz  (Cur.  Crit.  pp.  (53—65.)  has  given  several  instances  of  such 
readings,  one  only  of  which  we  have  room  to  notice.    In  John  vii.  8.  the 


XVIL— L.  The  Codex  Regius  C2.  r formerly  2861, 
Stcphani  ».)  is  a  ([uarto  manuscript  on  vellum,  containing 
the  four  Gospels,  and  written  in  uncial  letters,  of  an  oblong 
form,  accordiiiir  to  Wetstcin  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  but  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  vScholz,  in  the  eighth 
century.  Griesbach  refers  it  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 
Tii(!  accents  are  frequently  wanting,  and  are  often  wrongly 
])lace(l,  (!ven  when  they  .ire  inserted ;  from  which  circumstance 
Griesbach  and  Scholz  think  that  this  manuscript  was  transcrib- 
ed from  another  very  ancient  one,  which  had  no  accents.  Each 
page  is  divided  into  two  columns,  and  the  words  follow,  for 
the  most  part,  without  any  intervals  between  them.  The  iota 
suhscriptum,  and  postcripium,  are  uniformly  wanting:  the 
usual  af)l)revialions  occur,  and  the  letters  Ar  and  Or  are  some- 
times written  with  contractions,  as  in  the  Codex  Coislinia- 
nus  1.  (a  maimscript  of  the  eio;hth  century) ;  and  not  seldom 
a  letter  is  dropped  in  the  middle  of  a  word  : — Thus,  we  read 
in  it  7rai^ifi}ji  lor  n-uf^tjio/ji,  kXxs-stsu  for  jc/j)-3T)0-rr«t/,  Kxrfa/utvct  for 
Kir^fujuivci;,  &c.  &c.  Errors  in  orthography  appear  in  every 
page,  and  also  permutations  of  vowels  and  consonants.  This 
manuscript  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  the  following 
chasms,  viz.  Matt.  iv.  21. — v.  14  and  xxviii.  17.  to  the  end 
of  the  Gospel;  Mark  x.  17 — 30.  and  xv.  10 — 20.;  and  John 
xxi.  15.  to  the  end.  'J'he  titkoi  and  the  Ammonian  sections 
with  reference  to  the  canons  of  Eusebius  are  written  in  the 
Codex  Kegius  a  prima  ntami.  This  manuscript  harmonizes 
with  the  Alexandrine  or  Western  Recension.  It  was  collated 
by  Robi  rt  Stej)hens,  and  by  Wetsteiii,  but  more  accurately  by 
Griesbach,  with  the  exception  of  Matt.  viii. — xviii. ;  which 
chapters  he  states  that  he  examined  in  a  cursory  manner. 
The  parts  omitted  by  Griesbach  were  carefully  collated  by 
Dr.  Scholz. 

XVIII.— M.  The  Codex  Regius  48.  (formerly  22 13.)  is  a 
manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  presented  to  Louis  XI V.  by 
the  Abbe  Francois  des  Camps,  Jan.  1,  1706.  It  is  written 
on  vellum,  of  the  tenth  century,  and  has  the  Eusebian  canons, 
together  with  synaxaria,  summaries  of  chapters,  accents, 
musical  notes,  the  usual  abbreviations  and  permutations  of 
words  similar  in  sound,  llie  text  for  the  most  part  agrees 
with  the  Alexandrine  Recension,  but  sometimes  with  the 
Constantinopolitan,  and  it  has  a  few  readings  which   are 

Seculiar  to   K.  or   the    Codex   Cyprius.     Dr.  Scholz   has 
escribed  it  in  his  Biblico-Critical  Trave 
throughout. 

XIX. — N.  The  Codex  Vindobonensis,  Lambecii  2.,  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  contains  a  fragment  of  Saint 
Lulce's  Gospel,  viz.  ch.  xxiv.  21 — 40.  It  has  already  been 
described  in  §  IV.  pp.  227,  228.  of  this  volume.  Scholz, 
after  I'leischer,  refers  it  to  tlie  seventh  century  ;  but  it  should 
rather  seem  to  be  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 

XX. — O.  is  a  fragment,  torn  out  of  some  larger  manu- 
script, containing  the  narrative  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Pub- 
lican, in  liuke  xviii. :  it  was  presented  by  Anselra  Banduri 
to  Montfaucon.  Only  one  reading  has  been  quoted  from  it 
by  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz,  viz.  it  yie  sw/ys?,  which 
has  been  received  into  the  text  by  the  two  fast-mentioned 
editors,  as  well  as  by  Schott,  Vater,  Naebe,  Goeschen,  and 
Tittmann. 

XXI. — P.  The  Codex  Guelphekbytanus  A.  contains 
fragments  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  on  vellum  in  the  sixth 
century,  which  were  erased  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  in 
order  to  write  several  works  of  Isidore  of  Seville. 

XXII. — Q.  The  Codex  Gcelpherbytanus  B.  is  also  a 
palimpsest  manuscript  of  the  sixth  century,  containing  frag- 
ments of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  which  were  erased, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  some  treatises  of  Isidore  of  Seville. 

XXIII. — R.  The  Codex  Tubingensis  is  a  single  leaf  of 
thick  vellum  in  quarto,  written  on  both  sides,  in  the  seventh 
century.     It  contains  John  i.  38 — 50. 

xxiv. — S.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  354.  contains  the  four 
Gospels  with  the  canons  of  Eusebius.  It  is  written  on 
vellum,  in  folio,  by  one  Michael,  a  monk,  in  the  year  949. 
It  almost  uniformly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension. 

XXV. — T.  The  Codex  Borgianus  1.  is  a  fragment  of  a 

Codex  Cyprius  reads  eux  «v«,sxii-.o  which  in  later  manuscripts  is  altered  to 
-   -  -  because  the  celebrated  antagonist  of  Christianity,  Por- 


rels,  and  collated  it 


With  the  Codex  Cyprius 

nscript,  the  uouices  Kegii.  14.  (33.  of  Griesbach's 

notation),  and  55.  (17.  of  Griesbach),  several  of  the  Moscow  manuscripts 


phyry,  had  used  it  as  a  ground  of  objection. 

agree  the  Cambridge  Manuscript,  the  Codices  Regii.  14.  (33.  of  Griesbach's 


citetl  by  Matthaei,  the  Memphitic  and  Ethiopic  versions,  together  with 
several  of  the  Ante-Hieronymian  versions,  and  among  the  fathers,  Jerome, 
Aueustine,  Cyril.  Chrysostoin,  and  Epiphanius.  This  reading  alone  proves 
that  the  Codex  Cyprius  has  not  been  altered  from  the  Latin,  sm  Wetstein 
asserted  without  any  authority. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPTS, 


[Part  1.  Chap.  Ill 


Greek-Sail  id  ic  tnnnu«rript  of  the  fifth  century,  in  quarto,  con- 
taining John  vi.  29 — 07.  and  vii.  G — 8.  31.  ftwas  puldished 
by  Georgi,  at  Rome,  in  1789,  with  the  Sahidic  version.  Its 
text  follows  tliat  of  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

XXVI. — U.  The  Codex  Nanianus  1.,  in  the  library  of 
St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  contains  the  four  Gospels  with  the 
Eusebian  canons.  It  is  nearly  entire,  and  for  the  most  part 
aorrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Dr.  Birch, 
by  whom  it  was  first  collated,  refers  it  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century ;  Dr.  Scholz,  to  the  tenth  century. 

XXVII. — V.  is  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  Holy 
Synod  at  Moscow,  thus  noted  by  Matthaei  in  his  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  in  octavo,  and 
contains  the  four  Gospels.  From  Matt.  i.  to  John  vii.  38.  is 
in  uncial  letters,  of  the  eighth  century ;  from  John  vii.  39.  to 
the  end,  is  the  writing  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  ; 
it  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

XXVIIl. — W.  is  a  fragment  annexed  to  the  Codex  Regius 
Parisiensis  314.,  containing  Luke  ix.  36 — 47.,  and  x.  12 — 22. 
It  is  written  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family.  It  was  first  collated  by 
Dr.  Scholz. 

XXIX. — X.  The  Codex  Landshutensis,  formerly  Ingol- 
stadiensis,  is  a  neatly  written  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century, 
containing  the  four  Gospels,  the  text  of  which  almost  uni- 
formly agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension.  Dobrowski, 
who  communicated  some  readings  from  this  manuscript, 
referred  it  to  the  eleventh  century :  it  was,  for  the  first  time, 
collated  throughout  by  Dr.  Scholz.     To  the  text  of  the  Gos- 


f)els  of  Matthew  and  John  are  added  commentaries  taken 
rom  Chrysostom,  on  John  xix.  IG.  et  seq,  from  Origen  and 
Hesychius  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  Luke  from  Titus  of  Bostra. 
Many  leaves  are  misplaced  by  the  carelessness  of  the  binder, 
and  there  are  numerous  chasms,  which  are  specified  by  Dr. 
Scholz. 

XXX. — Y.  The  Codex  Bibliothec^  BarberinianjE  225. 
is  a  fragment  in  folio,  of  the  ninth  century,  written  on  vellum. 
It  contains  John  xvi.  4.  to  xix.  28.,  and  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  family. 

XXXI. — Z.  is  the  Codex  Rescriptus  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  was 
discovered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett,  senior  fellow  of  that  col- 
lege. While  he  was  examining  different  books  in  its  library, 
he  met  with  a  very  ancient  Greek  manuscript,  on  certain 
leaves  of  which  he  observed  a  two-fold  writing,  one  ancient 
and  the  other  comparatively  recent,  transcribed  over  the 
former.  The  original  writing  on  these  leaves  had  been 
greatly  defaced,  either  by  the  injuries  of  time,  or  by  art :  on 
close  examination,  he  found,  that  this  ancient  writing  con- 
sisted of  the  three  following  fragments  : — The  Prophet  Isaiah, 
the  Evangelist  Saint  Matthew,  and  certain  orations  of  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen.  The  framnent,  containing  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel,  Dr.  Barrett  carefully  transcribed ;  and  the  whole  has 
been  accurately  engraved  in  fac-simile  by  the  order  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  University,  thus  presenting  to  the  reader  a 
perfect  resemblance  of  the  original.^  The  accompanying  en- 
graving is  copied  from  Dr.  B.'s  first  plate. 


T^oTAeiTOCTureMecicOT 
l^CO C H  N    -Li N  H  CTeT  0  ei 
CHCTHC±lHTPOCaX"ro 
LI  Af  U  C  T^CD  I  CO  C  I-l  CD  TTp  I K 

c  'T  T\i  e  ^0  e  I N ATTTO  nrc  eT 
y»eeHeMrAcnrpie9coTC/i 
-  -  eKTXKic /iT"ionr- 
I  cocHCp  a.eO/iNHP4nrTHC 

'  2S.lKAfOCCOM  KAlJ-LHeeA 

ATTM  N^e  I  rj_LA"re  i  ca  \ 
eBOT^HeHAAeP/i  aTTOAr 


t  represents  the  18th  and  19th  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Saint  Matthew's  Gospel.  We  have  subjoined  the  same 
verses  in  ordinary  Greek  types,  with  a  literal  version  in 
parallel  columns. 


V.  18.  ToTAEITXTHrENESISOT 

TilSHNMNHXTETWEI 
ZHSTHSMHTFOSATTO.  . . 

MAriASTninsH(t>iipiN 

JiTNEAeEINATTOTXET 

PHQHENrASTriEXOTSA- 

EKUNSAnOT- 

V.  19.  InsnOAEOANHPATTHS  . 
AIKAlOSnNKAIMH0EA  .  .  . 
ATTHNAEirMATEISAI 
EBOTAHeHAAePAAnOAT 
SAIAXTHN. 


V.  IS.  NoWTflEEIRTHOPJSCHTTII 
-USWASBEINGESPOU 
SEDHISMOTHER 

MAR  vtojoseP  IIbepore 

TKEYOAMETOGETHERSHEWAS 
FOUND  WITHCHILD 

BYTHBHOLYSPT' 

V.  19.  josePHtheniierhusband 

BEINGAJUSTMANANDNOTWILL  . 
TOMAKEHERAPUBLICEXAMPLE 
WASMINDEDPRIVILYTOPUT 
HERAWAY. 


Of  the  original  writing  of  this  manuscript,  which  Dr.  Bar- 
rett calls  the  Codex  Vetus,  only  sixty-four  leaves  remain,  in  a 
very  mutilated  state  :  each  page  contains  one  column ;  and 


the  columns  in  general  consist  of  twenty-one  lines,  and  some- 
times (though  rarely)  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  ;  the 
lines  are  nearly  of  equal  lengths,  and  consist,  ordinarily,  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  square  letters,  written  on  vellum,  origi- 
nally of  a  purple  colour,  but  without  any  accents.  From 
these'two  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  the  division-  of  the 
text,  the  orthography,  mode  of  pointing,  abbreviations,  and 
from  some  other  considerations,  Dr.  Barrett,  with  great  pro- 
bability, fixes  its  age  to  the  sixth  century.  This  manuscript 
follows  the  Alexandrian  Recension.  The  Codex  Becens,' ot 
later  writing  (which  contains  several  tracts  of  some  Greek 
fathers),  he  attributes  to  a  scribe  of  the  thirteenth  century  : 
about  which  time  it  became  a  general  practice  to  erase 
ancient  writings,  and  insert  others  in  their  place.^ 

«  The  title  of  this  interesting  (and  comparatively  little  known)  publication 
isas  follows:  "Kvangeliuni  Secundum  Matthseum  ex  Codice  Rescripto  fii 
Bibliolheca  ColleKii  SSm.  Trinitatis  iuxta  Dublin:  Descriptum  Opera  e 
Studio  Johannis  Barrett,  S.  T.  P.  MDCCCI."  4to. 

2  Dr.  Barrett'.s  Prolegomena,  pp.  3—9. 
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XXXIL— Tlie  Codex  Harlkianus,  No.  5598.,  is  a  most 
splendid  Kvaiifrclistarium,  or  collection  of  lessons  from  tlie 
four  Gospels,  written  on  vellum  in  vincial  (ircek  letters, 
which  are  (jilt  on  the  first  leaf,  and  coloiired  and  ornamented 
nroughoiitthe  rest  of  the  book.  It  consists  of  seven  hundnjd 
and  forty-eifjht  pajj^es:  and,  according  to  an  inscri|)tion  on  the 


last  page,  was  written  by  one  (Jonstanline,  a  presl)yter,  A.  n, 
995.  To  several  of  the  longer  sections,  titles  are  prefixed  in 
larger  characters.     The  passages  of  the  Gospels  are  noted  in 
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the  margin,  as  they  occur,  by  a  later  hand,  and  between  pages 
72(5.  and  729.  there  are  inserted  ten  leaves  of  paper,  contain- 
ing the  series  of  Lessons  or  Extracts  from  tne  Gospels, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Covell,  who 
was  cha|)lain  to  the  British  embassy  at  Constantinople,  a.  d. 
1G70 — 1G77,  and  was  a  diligent  collector  of  MSS.  The  an- 
nexed fac-siiiiile,  from  the  tiiird  ])ag(!  of  tliis  precious  manu- 
script, represents  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  first  ciiaiiter  of 
Saint  John's  Gospel. 


+ 
• 


In  ordinary  Greek  types,  with  a  literal  English  version  in 
parallel  columns,  it  is  as  follows : — 


eNOTAEiSEn 
PAKEnanoTE* 

OMONOrENH2r2 
OHNEISTONKOA 

noNTornp2EKEi 

N02EHHrH2AT0- 


GDNOMANHATHSE 
ENATANYTIME-  

THEONLYBEGOTTENSN 
WHOISINTHEBO 

SOMOFTHEFHRH 
EHATHMADEHIMKNOWN- 


The  lines  of  this  venerable  MS.  are  not  all  of  equal  length, 
-some  containing  ten,  others  ten  or  more  letters,  in  each  line. 
The  same  contractions  of  02  for  Gmc  {God),  iip  for  Tluryifi 
{Fafher),  rs  for  Ttot  {a  son),  &c.  which  occur  in  all  the  most 
ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  are  also  to  be  seen  in  this  Evan- 
gelistarium.  ITiis  manuscript,  which  was  unknown  to 
Griesbach,  was  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz,  for  his  edition  of  the 
(ireek  Testament.  He  numbers  it  153,  in  his  catalogue  of 
Evangelisteria. 

XXXIII. — The  Codex  Uffenbachianus  3.  (l.of  Bengel's 
notation,  and  No.  53.  of  Wetstein's  and  Griesbach's  cata- 
logues of  manuscripts  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles),  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  consisting  of  two  leaves : 
it  is  at  present  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Hamburgh. 
Having  been  very  imperfectly  described  by  Mains,  Wetstein, 
and  Bengel,  Dr.  H.  P.  C.  Henke  rendered  an  important  ser- 
vice to  biblical  literature  by  subjecting  it  to  a  minute  critical 
examination,  the  result  of  which  he  published  at  Helmstadt, 
in  1800,  in  a  quarto  tract,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  writino-.i 
According  to  this  writer,  the  Codex  Uffenbachianus  originafly 
consisted  of  one  tendon,  or  six  leaves,  of  which  the  four 
middle  ones  are  lost.  It  is  wholly  written  in  red  uncial  cha- 
racters, slightly  differing  from  the  square  form  observable  in 
the  most  ancient  manuscripts.  The  accents  and  notes  of  aspi- 
ration are  carefully  marked,  but  the  iota  subscriptum  nowhere 
occurs :  "nor  are  any  stops  or  minor  marks  of  distinction  to  be 
seen,  except  the  full  stop,  which  is  promiscuously  placed  at 
the  bottom,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  top  of  a  page,  to  serve  as 

•  Dr.  Henke's  publication  arid  fac-simile  are  reprinted  by  Pott  and  Ru- 

fiprti,  in  tlieir  Sylloi^e  Coiumentationuni  Theologicarum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1— 3i 
lelmstadt,  1901 ;  from  which  our  account  of  the  Codex  UlTcnb^chiaiius  is 
abridged. 


a  comma,  a  colon,  or  a  full  point.  The  note  of  interrogation 
occurs  only  once,  viz.  in  Heb.  iii.  17.  after  the  word  p;i/uai ;  l)ut 
there  are  scarcely  any  abbreviations  besides  those  which  we 
have  already  noticed  as  existing  in  the  Alexandrian  and  other 
ancient  manuscripts  :  the  annexed  fac-simile  exhibits  the  first 
four  verses  and  part  of  the  fifth  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

4Hirf  0 1  Ja^iift  r(  t-rri  on)  AH 

'ioi('TrPo4>MTa./  c  •  tTncx«i''n)YTviJN 
£  H 'T  ( vuo  Vi  E"^  i:  ck^^  JO  t4  d^uo  wnAwr 

•0^ C{  N  i  HUE^UTHC\ltTl7^\WCrNHt 

KDiJU^lor'cuyNdTTEl^UJ^^.oc^^a^U<^o 
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ACCOUNT  OF  ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPTS, 


[Part  I.  Chap.  Ill 


In  Engrlish  thus 


THEEPISTLETOTIIEIIKBREWS 
SETFORTHr.Ik-EROVALr,ETTERSPATENT.' 

insundryparrsanddiversmannersan 

cientlvgodwiiosi'aicetothefathersby 

thepkophetslnthklastof 

thesedaysiiathspokenuntou 

sby/z/ssonwhomhehathconstitutedheirofA 

llthinfjs.bywhomalsoilemadetheworlds- 

WllOBEIXGTIIEBRlGHTNKSSOFmSGLORYANDTHEEX 

PRESSl.VIAGEOFHJSPERSO.N'-ANDUP 

HOLDINGALLTIIIXGSBYTHEWORDOFPOW 

ER-WHENBYHIMSELFPURIFICATION 

OFSINSIIEHADMADE-gAT 

DOWNONTIIERIGHTHANDOFTHEMAJESTY 

OXHIGH-SOMUCIIBETTERBEINGMA 

DETHANTIIEAN'GELS.ASAMOREEX 

CELLENTNAMETHANTUEY 

HEHATUOBTAINEDFORUNT0WHICH[oftheangels]HATHHESAIDATANY 

TIME 

ji.  JManuscripts  containing  the  J\'e-u>  Testament  or  the  Four 
Gospels,  -written  in  cursive  or  ordinary  Greek  characters, 
■which  have  been  collated  and  cited  by  editors  of  the  Greek 
Testament  {and  especially  by  Wetsteiii  and  Griesbach), 
•who  preceded  Dr.  Scholz,  by  -whom  their  notation  has  been 
retained,  -with  the  exception  of  JSTitmbers,  12.87.98.  100. 
107,  111,  112.  122.a7iJ172. 

1.  The  Codex  Basileensis,  B.  VI.  27.  (noted  by  Bengel 
Bas,  y.)  contains  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  except 
the  Revelation,  and  is  written  on  vellum  with  accents.  On 
account  of  the  subscriptions  and  pictures  wliich  are  found  in 
it  (one  of  which  appears  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  emperor  Leo, 
sumamed  the  Wise,  and  his  son  Constantine  Porphyrog-en- 
netus),  Wetstein  conjectvires  that  it  was  written  in  their  time, 
that  is,  in  the  tenth  century.  Michaelis  and  Griesbach  have 
acceded  to  this  opinion.  Erasmus,  who  made  use  of  it  for 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  supposed  it  to  be  a  Latin- 
ising manuscript,  and  his  supposition  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  Wetstein  ;  but  Michaelis  has  vindicated  it  from 
this  charge,  and  asserts  that  it  is  entitled  to.  very  great 
esteem.  According  to  H>ig,  the  text  of  the  Gospels  is  very 
different  from  the  text  of  the  other  parts  of  the  book.  In  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  according  to  Dr.  Scholz,  it  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  Recension  ;  and  in  the  Gospels,  with  the 
Alexandrine  Recension. 

2.  The  CoDEX  Basileensis  B.  VI.  25.  (noted  by  Bengel 
Bas,  0.)  is  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  containing 
the  four  Gospels.  Its  text  harmonizes  with  that  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan Recension.  It  was  used  by  Erasmus  for  his 
edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

3.  The  Codex  Cosendoncensis  formerly  belonged  to  a 
monastery  of  Canons  Regular  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Cor- 
Bendonck  near  Turnhout.  It  is  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth 
century,  containing  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  except 
the  Apocalypse.  It  was  used  by  Erasmus  for  his  second  edi- 
tion.   Wetstein  charges  it  with  being  altered  from  the  Latin. 

4.  The  Codex  Regius  84.,  formerly  28G7.  (Stephani,  y.), 
is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  on  vellum  in  the 
twelfth  century.  It  was  partially  collated  by  Robert  Ste- 
phens and  subsequent  editors,  and  for  the  first  time  through- 
out by  Dr.  Scholz,  who  states  that  its  text  is  composed  from 
the  Alexandrine  and  Constantinopolitan  Recensions,  but  more 
frequently  agrees  with  the  last. 

5.  The  Codex  Regius  106.,  formerly  2871  (Stephani,  S.), 
contains  the  Acts,  Catholic  and  Pauline  Epistles,  and  the 
Gospels  with  Prologues  ;  it  is  written  on  vellum  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  exhibits  a  mixed  text.  It  was  collated 
throughout  by  Dr.  Scholz.  Extracts  from  it  were  given  by 
Dr.  Mill,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach. 

6.  The  Codex  Regius  112.,  formerly  3425,  and  then  2205. 
(Stephani,  e.),  is  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  writ- 
ten on  vellum  in  12mo.  It  contains  the  Gospel,  Acts,  and 
Epistles,  with  sj''naxaria,2  and  the  liturgy  of  Chrysostom. 
To  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  and  to 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  are 
prefixed  an  argument  and  index  of  chapters ;  to  the  remain- 
ing Catholic  Epistles  and  to  those  of  St.  Paul,  only  an  argu- 

•  Such,  Dr.  Henke  has  shown,  is  the  proper  rendering  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, most  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  written  witli  ver- 
milion, after  the  pattern  of  the  ancient  imperial  letters  patent,  which  were 
usually  written  in  red,  purple,  or  golden  characters.  Codicis  Uffenbach- 
iani  Recensus  Criticus,  pp.  5—7.  of  vol.  ii.  of  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge 
Commentationum  Theologicarum. 

a  On  the  import  of  this  word  see  note  1.  p.  235.  supra. 


ment.  This  manuscript  is  pronounced  by  Michaelis  to  be  of 
very  great  importance  :  it  has  the  following  chasms,  which 
were  first  discovered  by  Griesbach,  viz.  Matt.  i.  1. — ii.  21. ; 
xxvi.  33 — 53. ;  xxvii.  26. — xxviii.  10. ;  Mark  i.  2.  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter;  and  John  xxi.  2.  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel. 
The  various  readings  from  this  manuscript  given  by  Kuster 
and  Wetstein  are  very  inaccurate.  Matt.  xiii.  xiv.  and  xv. 
were  the  only  three  chapters  actually  collated  by  Griesbach. 
It  was  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
in  Mark  i. — iv.  and  John  vii.  viii.     The  text  is  a  mixed  one. 

7.  The  Codex  Regius  71.,  formerly  2866.  (Stephani,  c), 
is  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  written  on  vellum, 
and  containing  the  four  Gospels,  with  prologues,  synaxaria, 
the  Eusebian  canons,  and  figures.  Tne  text  for  the  most 
part  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Recension, 
though  there  also  are  very  many  Alexandrine  readings.  Dr. 
Scholz  collated  it  in  Mark  i. — vi.  and  John  iii.  8. 

8.  The  Codex  Regius  49.,  formerly  2242.  (Stephani,  f.), 
is  a  manuscript  on  vellum,  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  cor- 
rectly written,  in  folio,  and  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons,  and  synaxaria  :  it  follows  the  Alexandrine 
Recension.  Michaelis's  account  of  this  manuscript  is  very 
perplexed  :  in  this  notice  we  have  adopted  the  numeration  of 
Dr.  Scholz,  who  not  only  saw  it,  but  collated  it  expressly  for 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

9.  The  Codex  Regius  83.,  formerly  2862.  (Stephani, /y2.), 
is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written,  according  to  the 
subscription,  in  the  year  1168,  while  Manuel  Porphyrogenne- 
tus  reigned  at  Constantinople,  Amaury  at  Jerusalem,  and 
William  II.  in  Sicily.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons,  and  synaxaria.  The  text  for  the  most  part 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Recension.  Kus- 
ter printed  extracts  from  this  manuscript,  which  were  retained 
in  vVetstein's  and  Griesbach's  editions  :  it  was  collated  by 
Dr.  Scholz  in  Matt.  i. — viii.,  Mark  i. — iv.,  and  John  iv. — viii. 

10.  The  Codex  Regius  91.,  formerly  2865.  and  2247. 
(Kuster,  Paris,  1),  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  of  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  according  to  Griesbach,  and 
of  the  thirteenth  century  according  to  Scholz.  This  manu- 
script came  from  Greece :  for  the  subscription  states  that  it 
was  given  ih  1439  to  the  library  of  the  Canons  Regular  ut 
Verona,  by  Dorotheus,  a  Greek  by  nation,  and  archbishop  of 
Mit3'lene,  who  was  present  at  the  synod  convened  at  Florence 
[in  1438]  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian 
canons,  and  synaxaria.  Kuster's  collation  is  by  no  means 
accurate :  and  many  remarkable  readings  were  omitted  by 
Wetstein,  according  to  Griesbach,  who  expresses  a  wish  for 
its  more  accurate  examination.  Dr.  Scholz  collated  it  for 
Mark  i — iv.  and  John  iv. — viii.  The  text  of  this  manuscript, 
for  the  most  part,  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Recension. 

11.  The  Codex  Regius  121.  and  122.,  formerly  3424. 
3.  and  3.^  jg  ^  small  octavo  manuscript  in  two  volumes,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  according  to  Dr.  Scholz,  but  of  the  tenth 
century  in  the  judgment  of  Montfaucon.  It  is  neatly  exe- 
cuted, and  contains  the  four  Gospels  with  the  Eusebian 
canons.  Kuster  has  printed  somSi  readings  from  this  manu- 
script, which  was  collated  anew  by  Scholz  ;-  who  states  that 
its  readings,  for  the  most  part,  follow  those  of  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan Recension,  though  there  are  many  readings  pecu- 
liar to  the  Alexandrine  manuscripts. 

12.  The  Codex  Regius  230.  is  a  quarto  manuscript  on 
vellum,  of  the  eleventh  century,  containing  the  Gospels,  with 
synaxaria,  the  Eusebian  canons,  prologues,  figures,  and  com- 
mentaries. A  very  few  instances  excepted,  it  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  Recension.  It  was  collated  for  the  Gos- 
pels of  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  by  Dr.  Scholz,  who  has  sub- 
stituted this  manuscript  for  No.  12.  of  Wetstein's  notation 
(*  12  of  Griesbach),  in  the  place  of  three  manuscripts  in  the 
royal  library  at  Paris,  viz.  185.»  (No.  120.  infra),  85.  (No. 
119.  infra),  and  another  manuscript,  at  present  unknown,  the 
readings  of  which  and  this  number  had  been  confounded 
together  by  Wetstein. . 

13.  The  Codex  Regius  50.,  formerly  2244.*  (Kuster,  Pa- 
ris, 6.),  is  a  quarto  manuscript  on  vellum,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  according  to  Scholz,  of  the  thirteenth  century  ac- 
cording to  Michaelis,  and  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
according  to  Griesbach.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with 
synaxaria,  and  follows  the  Alexandrine  Recension.  It  has 
the  following  chasms,  viz.  Matt.  i.  1. — ii.  21.  xxvi.  33 — 53. 
xxvii.  26. — xxviii.  10.,  Mark  i.  21—45.,  and  John  xxi.  2 — ^25. 
It  was .  negligently  collated  by  Kuster  and  Wetstein,  and 
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more  dilitjently  by  Griesbach;  who,  in  those  parts  wliich  he 
collated,  discovered  not  fewer  than  six  hundred  various  read- 
in^rs  which  had  been  oniilUKl  by  Kuster.  It  was  collated 
anew  by  M.  Beortru|),  a  Danish  divine,  in  1797;  from  whose 
labours  Dr.  Birdi'  ami  Dr.  Sebulz-  severally  obtained  nume- 
rous additional  various  readiii<;s. 

11.  The  Codex  Regius  70.,  formerly  .3121.  and  2.390., 
(Kuster,  Paris,  7.),  is  a  maiuiscrij)!  on  vellum,  verv  neatly 
and  correctly  written  in  the  yt^ar  901,  as  ap])ears  from  tin; 
subscrii)tion.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  the  Kuse- 
bian  canons,  fi<rures,  and  the  pasciial  canon;  and  follows  the 
Conslanlinoporilan  text.  It  was  collated  by  Scliol/,  in  IMalt. 
vii. — xxi.,  Mark  i. — vi.,  Luke  iii.  iv.  ix.  xi.,  and  John  iii. 
— ix. 

l.*).  The  Codex  Regius  64.,  formerly  2868.,  and  afterwards 
2232.  (Kuster,  Paris,  8.),  is  a  very  neat  copy  of  the  four 
Gospels,  of  the  tenth   century,  with  tiie  Eusebian  canons, 

{licturcs,  and  synaxaria.     Extracts   from  it  were  {jiven  by 
Custer;  and  Dr.  Scholz  collated  the  chief  parts  of  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John. 

16.  The  Codex  Regius  54.,  formerly  1881.,  is  a  neatly 
written  Greek-I/atin  manuscript  of  tiie  four  Gospels,  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  was  collated  by  Wetstein ;  and  Dr. 
Scholz  collated  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  select  passaor(>s 
from  the  other  Gospels.  The  text  of  this  manuscript  rarely 
departs  from  the  received  text ;  but  it  has  some  Alexandrine 
readings. 

17.  The  Codex  Regius  55.,  formerly  2083.,  and  after- 
wards 2244.,  is  a  folio  maimscript  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
containing  the  four  Gospels  with  a  Latin  version.  Accord- 
ing to  Wetstein  and  Scholz,  it  was  written  in  France,  by 
George  Hermonymus  of  Sparta,  who  was  Greek  professor  at 
Paris,  and  the  preceptor  of  Buda^us  and  Reuchlin.  Wet- 
stein examined  this  manuscript,  but  only  in  a  very  cursory 
manner,  according  to  Griesbach,  who  has  given  more  ex- 
tracts from  it.  The  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  select  passages  of 
the  other  Gospels,  were  collated  by  Scholz,  who  states  that 
this  manuscript  very  rarely  departs  from  the  received  text. 

18.  The  Codex  Regius  47.,  formerly  2241.,  was  written 
in  the  year  1364;  it  contains  the  New  Testament,  with  pro- 
logues, synaxaria,  psalms,  and  hymns.  The  Gospels  and 
Acts  were  collated  by  Scholz,  who  examined  the  remaining 
books  of  the  New  Testament  cursorily.  Its  text  closely 
follows  that  of  the  Constant! nopolitan  recension. 

19.  The  Codex  Regius  189.,  formerly  437.,  also  mimbered 
1880.,  is  the  same  manuscript  which  Wetstein  cites  as  the 
Codex  Regius  1869.  It  was  written  on  vellum  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  a  catena  on  John, 
and  scholia  on  the  other  Gospels.  The  text  is  that  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  tnough  there  are  some  changes 
which  have  been  introduced  from  an  Alexandrine  copy.  1  his 
manuscript  was  collated  throughout  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

-  20.  The  Codex  Regius  188.,  formerly  1883.,  \vas  brought 
from  the  East  in  1669.  It  was  written  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  catena  on  Matthew, 
ana  the  commentaries  of  Victor,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  or 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  on  Mark ;  of  Titus  of  Bostra,  and 
other  fathers,  on  Luke ;  and  of  John  Chrysostom  and  other 
fathers  on  John.  Further,  there  are  scholia  written  in  the 
"outer  margin;  and  at  the  end  of  each  Gospel  are  disserta- 
tions on  various  topics  by  Eusebius  Pamphilus,  Isidorus 
Hippolytus  of  Thebes,  Sophronius,  archbishop  of  Jerusalem, 
ana  others.  A  later  copyist  has  supplied  some  omissions  in 
the  text,  as  in  Mark  ix.  5.  37.  At  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  it  is  stated  that  this  Gospel  was  transcribed  from  accu- 
rate manuscripts,  and  collated  ;  and  nearly  the  same  assertion 
is  made  at  the  close  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John.  The 
text,  for  the  most  part,  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension; but  it  has  many  Alexandrine  readings,  chiefly  in 
those  passages  which  have  been  altered  by  a  later  hand.  Dr. 
Scholz  collated  the  greater  part  of  this  manuscript. 

21.  The  Codex  Regius  OS.,  formerly  2800.  and  1007., 
contains  the  four  Gospels,  which  were  written  in  the  tenth 
century  on  vellum,  together  with  synaxaria,  written  on  paper 
by  a  later  hand.  \\  etstein  cited  this  manuscript  only  on 
John  viii.  It  was  collated  by  Scholz  on  Matt  i. — xi.,  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  and  John  iv.  v.  vii.  viii.  It  belongs  to  the 
Constantinopolitan  family. 

22.  The  Codex  Regius  72.,  formerly  ^"^"^  j'  (incorrectly  cited 
by  Wetstein  on  John  viii.  as  No.  2242.),  Colbertinus  2467,  is 

•  In  his  Varias  Lectiones  ad  Textum  iv.  Evaneeliorum.    Haunise,  1801. 
»  In  his  third  edition  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament,  vol.  i'.  Berolini, 

1S27.  8vo. 


a  manuscript  on  vellum,  correctly  written  in  the  eleventh 
century.     It  contains  tiie  four  Gospels,  which  are  mutilated 

in  Matt,  i ii.  2.  and  John  xiv.  22.  to  xvi.  27.     Some  leaves 

are  transposed  by  the  carelessness  of  the  bookbinder.  Its 
ortiioirraphy  and  text  coincide  with  those  of  the  Alexandrine 
recension.  This  nianuscrijjt  was  collated  by  Wetstein,  and 
also  by  Scholz,  who  states  that  there  are  traces  of  readings 
wliicii  were  added  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

23.  The  Codex  Regius  77.,  formerly  ^^^^  and  3917,  Col- 
bertinus 3947,  contains  the  four  Gospels  written  on  vellum 
ill  the  eleventh  century,  with  a  Latin  verson  of  Matthew, 
INIark,  and  Luke  i.  1. — iv.  18.,  which  very  rarely  differs  from 
the  Vulgate.  It  is  mutilated  in  Matt.  i.  1. — xvii.  Luke  xxiv. 
46.  to  John  ii.  20.,  and  in  xx.  xxi.  24,  25.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension.  The  chief  part  of  this  manu- 
script was  collated  by  Scholz. 

24.  The  Codex  Regius  178.,  formerly  2244,  Colbertinus 
4112,  on  vellum,  of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels with  a  commentary,  and  with  synaxaria  which  appear 
to  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand.  It  is  mutilated  from 
Matt,  xxvii.  20.  to  Mark  iv.  22.  This  manuscript  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension;  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was 
collated  by  Scholz. 

25.  The  Codex  Regius  191.,  formerly  1880,  Colbertinus 
2259,  is  a  folio  manuscript  on  vellum  of  the  tenth  century, 
containing  the  Gospel  with  scholia.  The  text  is  composed 
from  Constantinopolitan  and  Alexandrine  copies.  It  has  the 
following  chasms,  viz.  Matt,  xxiii.  1. — xxv.  42.  Mark  i.  1. 
—vii.  30.  Luke  viii.  31 — 11.  ix.  44—54.  x.  39.— xi.  4.  and 
John  xiii.  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  that  Gospel.  Many 
leaves  have  been  transposed  by  the  error  or  carelessness  of 
the  bookbinder ;  the  wliole  of  this  manuscript  was  collated 
by  Scholz. 

26.  The  CoDEX  Regius  78.,  formerly  2244.  5.,  Colbertinus 
4078,  is  a  manuscript  on  vellum  of  the  eleventh  century, 
neatly  and  correctly  written  by  one  Paul,  a  presbyter,  and 
containing  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary  and  the  Eusebian 
canons.  Its  text  almost  always  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension ;  though  there  are  many  Alexandrine  read- 
ings.    It  was  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz. 

27.  The  Codex  Regius  115.,  formerly  ^863,  Colbertinus 
6043,  in  Dr.  Mill's  notation  Colb.  1.,  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  century,  neatly  and  correctly  written,  and  containing 
the  Gospels  with  synaxaria  and  pictures.  John  xviii.  3.  to 
the  end  of  that  gospel  is  written  on  cotton  paper,  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  1  hough  this  manuscript  has  not  a  few  pe- 
culiar readings,  and  such  as  are  common  to  the  Alexandrine 
recension,  yet  it  for  the  most  part  follows  the  Constantino- 

Eolitan  text.  It  was  collated  again  both  by  Wetstein,  and 
y  Scholz.  Michaelis  states  that  in  this  manuscript  many 
readings  have  been  erased,  and  others  substituted  in  tlieir 
stead. 

28.  The  Codex  Regius  379.,  formerly  3012,  Colbertinus 
4075,  (Mill,  Colb.  1.)  is  a  manuscript  of  the  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, not  very  correctly  written  :  it  chiefly  follows  the  Alex- 
andrine recension,  though  it  has  many  readings  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  received  text  and  to  itself.  It  contains  the 
Gospels  with  synaxaria,  and  it  has  the  following  chasms, 
Matt.  vii.  17. — ix.  12.  xiv.  33. — xvi.  10.  xxvi.  70. — xxvii. 
48.  Luke  xx.  19. — xxii.  46.  John  xii.  40. — xiii.  1.,  xv.  24. 
—xvi.  12.  xviii.  16—28.  xx.  20.— xxi.  5.  18—25.  It  was 
collated  anew  and  described  by  Scholz. 

29.  The  Codex  Regius  89.,  formerly  2860,  Colbertinus 
470.')  (in  Mill,  Colb.  3.\  a  manuscript  on  vellum  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels  with  scholia,  and  fra<rnients  of 
the  Eusebian  canons.  Some  lost  leaves  in  the  tiospels  of 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  have  been  added  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Tliough  it  chiefly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  it  lias  numerous  Alexandrine  readings  which  have 
been  added  by  some  corrector.  This  manuscript  was  col- 
lated by  Scholz  in  Matt.  i. — v.,  and  John  v. — viii. 

30.  The  Codex  Regius  100.,  formerly  2860,  Colbertinus 
4444  (in  Mill,  Colb.  4.),  is  a  manuscript  written  on  paper  in 
the  sixteenth  ccnturj',  by  George  Hermonymus  of  Sparta ;  it 
contains  the  Gospels,  and  not  the  first  sixteen  chapters  only 
of  Matthew,  as  Mill  and  after  him  Wetstein  and  Griesbach 
have  asserted.  Its  text  varies  little  from  that  of  No.  17,  and 
agrees  with  the  Onstantinopolitan  recension.  Dr.  Scholz 
collated  it  for  select  passages  of  the  Gospels. 

31.  The  Codex  Regius  94.,  formerly  2865,  Colbertinus 
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G083,  is  a  manuscript  on  vellum,  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prayers.  Many  parts  of  this 
manuscript,  which  were  ill  written,  have  been  erased.  The 
text  is  tliat  of  the  Constantinopolitan  family:  it  was  collated 
by  Scholz  in  select  passages. 

32.  The  Codex  Regius  IIG.,  formerly  ^860,  Colbertinus 

6511,  contains  the  Gospels,  written  on  vellum,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century;  but  Matt.  i.  1. — x.  22.  xxiv.  15 — 30.  Luke 
xxii.  35. — John  iv.  20.  are  wanting.  This  manuscript  was 
evidently  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  its  text  is  mixed, 
but  for  the  most  part  it  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion.    It  was  collated  by  Scholz  in  select  passages. 

33.  The  Codex  Regius  14.,  formerly  1871,  Colbertinus 
2844  (in  Mill,  Colb.  8.  for  the  Gospels,  Colb.  6.  for  the  Acts, 
and  Colb.  7.  for  the  P^pistles),  is  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh 
century  according  to  Scholz,  and  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
according  to  Griesbach.  It  contains  part  of  the  prophets, 
and  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament;  the  extremities  of 
almost  all  the  leaves  are  torn,  and  many  leaves  are  transposed 
by  the  book  binder.  It  agrees  throughout  with  the  Alexan- 
drine "recension.  This  manuscript  was  collated  by  Wetstein, 
Griesbach  (in  Matt.  i. — xviii.),  Begtrup,  and  again  through- 
out by  Scholz. 

34.  The  Codex  Coislinianus'  195.,  is  a  manuscript  ele- 
gantly written  on  vellum,  on  Mount  Athos,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  It  contains  the  Gospels  with  a  catena,  prologues,  and 
figures.  The  text  closely  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension.  It  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein 
and  by  Scholz. 

35.  Codex  Coislinianus  199.,  contains  the  New  Testa- 
ment, written  on  vellum  in  the  eleventh  century :  it  has  been 
corrected  in  many  places.  The  text  very  rarely  diifers  from 
the  textus  receptus :  it  was  cursorily  collated  both  by  Wetstein 
and  by  Scholz. 

3G.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  20.,  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  century  on  vellum,  brought  from  Mount  Athos  :  it 
contains  the  four  Gospels  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  prefaces, 
and  commentaries.  The  text  agrees  with  that  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan family ;  it  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein 
and  by  Scholz. 

37.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  21.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels  with  scholia,  the  Eusebian  canons, 
synaxaria,  and  figures.  Its  text  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein 
and  Scholz. 

38.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  200.,  (Stephani  S-.)  is  a  ma- 
nuscript of  the  fourteenth  century,  according  to  Scholz,  but 
of  the  thirteenth  century  according  to  Griesbach.  It  contains 
the  New  Testament,  except  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  with 
figures,  and  is  mutilated  in  Matt.  xiv.  15. — xv.  30.  xx.  14. 
— xxi.  27.  and  Mark  xii.  3. — xiii.  It  follows  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension  ;  and  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein 
and  Scholz. 

39.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  23.,  formerly  315.,  was 
written  in  the  eleventh  century:  according  to  the  subscrip- 
tion it  was  presented  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Athanasius  on 
Mount  Athos  in  the  year  1218.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels 
with  commentaries,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion ;  it  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz. 
This  manuscript  was  presented  to  Louis  IX.  king  of  France, 
by  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  Paheologus. 

40.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  22.,  formerly  375.,  a  manu- 
script of  the  eleventh  century,  brought  from  Mount  Athos, 
contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  commentaries  and  the  Euse- 
bian canons.  It  is  defective  from  .John  xx.  25.  to  the  end. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  cursorily 
collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz. 

41.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  34.,  formerly  141.,  contains 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  with  commentaries,  and 
was  written  on  vellum  in  thy  eleventh  century.  It  was  col- 
lated by  Wetstein,  and  again  cursorily  by  vScholz. 

42.  The  Codex  Medica:us  Pithoei  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
four  Gospels,  the  readings  of  which  were  extracted  by  Peter 
Pithou,  and  written  in  the  margin  of  his  copy  of  Stephens's 
edition  of  1550.  These  readings  were  communicated  to  Dr. 
Mill  by  Mr.  Bernard,  the  purchaser  of  that  copy;  and  from 
Mill  they  have  been  copied    by  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and 

I  The  Codices  Coisliniani  derive  tlieir  name  from  Coislin,  Bishop  of 
Metz,  to  whom  they  were  bcciucathcd  by  the  celebrated  Chancellor  Se- 
guier,  who  died  in  1672.  They  are  described  by  Montftmcon  in  the  "Bib- 
liotheca  Coisliniana,  olim  sjeguieriana."  Paris,  1715,  folio.  (March's 
Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  728.) 


Scholz.  Amelotte,  who  professes  to  have  used  this  manu- 
script, states  that  it  was  preserved  in  the  collect  at  Troyes 
in  his  time  (the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century).  Dr. 
Scholz  sought  for  it  in  vain  ui  the  different  libraries  of  France, 
and  says  that  it  could  not  be  found  in  the  city  of  Troyes.  The 
readings  of  this  manuscript  coincide  with  those  ol  the  Alex 
andrine  recension. 

43.  The  Codex  GrjEcus  4.,  in  the  Library  of  the  Arsenal 
at  Paris,  formerly  called  the  Codex  San-Ma glorianus,  is  a 
manuscript  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  in  two  volumes 
4to. :  the  first  contains  the  Gospels  with  the  Eusebian  canons ; 
the  second,  the  Acts  and  p]pistles.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension ;  Amelotte  and  Simon  both  used  this 
manuscript;  which,  from  the  subscription  to  the  second  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy,  appears  to  have  been  written  at  Ephesus. 
It  was  collated  for  select  chapters  by  Scholz. 

44.  The  Codex  Missyanus,  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(No.  4949  of  the  additional  manuscripts),  is  a  manuscript  of 
the  four  Gospels,  of  the  eleventh  century,  which  Caesar  de 
Missy  procured  from  Mount  Athos,  and  collated  for  Wetstein, 
to  whom  he  communicated  its  readings.  Like  all  other 
manuscripts  brought  from  that  mountain,  it  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension, 

45.  The  Codex  Baroccianus  31.,  now  in  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford  (in  Mill,  Bodl.  1.)  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
four  Gospels  on  vellum,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons  and  figures.  It  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension.  It  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  after- 
wards in  select  passages  by  Griesbach. 

46.  The  Codex  Baroccianus  29.,  (in  Mill,  Bodl.  2.)  was 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  contains  the  four  Gos- 
pels, with  synaxaria,  the  Eusebian  canons,  and  figures.  It 
was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  arid  was  afterwards  examined  by 
Griesbach  for  readings  on  Mark  xii.  which,  he  asserts,  had 
been  neglected  by  Dr.  Mill. 

47.  The  Codex  Bodleianus  (in  Mill,  Bodl.  6.)  is  a  manu- 
script of  the  fifteenth  century,  containing  the  four  Gospels. 
Archbishop  Usher  was  the  first  who  procured  extracts  from 
this  manuscript,  which  were  inserted  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  whence  they  were  taken  by  Mill 
and  by  subsequent  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament.  It  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

48.  The  Codex  Bodleianus  (in  Mill,  Bodl.  7.)  is  a  manu- 
script of  the  thirteenth  century,  containing  the  Gospels  with 
scholia,  and  the  Eusebian  canons.  It  follows  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  by  Mill. 

49.  The  Codex  Bodleianus,  Roe.  1.  contains  the  four 
Gospels  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  which  were  collated  by 
Mill.     It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

50.  The  Codex  Bodleianus,  Laudianus,  D.  122.  (in  Mill, 
Laud.  1.),  contains  the  Gospels  with  commentaries:  it  was 
written  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  follows  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension.  It  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  more 
accurately  by  Griesbach  on  Mark  iv. — vii.  and  Luke  viii.  ix. 
This  manuscript  is  defective  from  Matt.  i.  1.  to  ix.  36.  xii. 
3—24.  and  xxv.  20—31.  and  John  v.  18.  to  the  end.  Mark 
xiv.  40.  to  the  end  has  been  added  by  a  later  hand. 

51.  The  Codex  Bodleianus,  -Laudianus,  C.  715.,  63  (in 
Mill,  Laud.  2.),  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Gospels,  with  synaxaria  and  prologues.  It  has 
many  readings  in  common  with  the  Complutensian  Polyglott, 
and  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension.     It  was  collated  by  Mill  and  Griesbach. 

52.  The  Codex  Bodleianus,  Laudianus,  C.  28.  (in  Mill, . 
Laud.  5.)  was  written  in  the  year  1286,  and  contains  the 
Gospels.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  cojlated  first  by  Mill,  and  afterwards  more  accurately 
by  Griesbach,  on  Mark  iii.  Luke  iv.  v.  vi.  and  John  v.  1 — 5. 
vii.  ^3. — viii.  19. 

53.  The  CoDEx2  Seldeni  1.,  written  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels  :  it  follows  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan recension,  and  was  collated  by  Mill. 

54.  The  Codex  Seldeni  2.,  written  in  1338,  contain^  the 
Gospels  with  synaxaria,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension.     It  was  collated  by  Mill. 

55.  The  Codex  Seldeni  3.,  written  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, also  contains  the  Gospels  with  synaxaria.  It  was  col- 
lated by  Mill,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

56.  The  Codex' LiNcoLNiENsis  1.,  belonging  to  Lincoln 
college,  Oxford,  was  written  in  1502.     It  contains  the  Gos- 

3  The  Seldcn  Manuscripts  arc  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at 
Oxford". 
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pels,  and  follows  thn  Constantinopolitan  recension 
collated  by  Bishop  Walton  and  Dr.  Mill. 

57.  The  CouF.x  Magdamonsis  1.,  belonging  to  Mag^da- 
l('n  Colk'f^o,  Oxford,  contains  tlio  (Jospols,  Acts,  Epistles, 
Psalms,  and  Ilynms.  It  was  written  in  tne  eleventh  century, 
and  is  defective  in  Mark  i.  I — 11.,  the  Epistles  to  the  Ko- 
innns,  and  1  and  2  (/oriiitiiians.  It  was  collated  by  Uishop 
Walton,  Hammond,  and  Mill,  and  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan fnnily. 

58.  The  Codex  Nov.  (>oli,.  l.,in  the  library  of  New  Col- 
eire,  Oxford,  is  of  tin;  fifteentii  or  sixteenth  c(;ntnry,  and  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Kpisthis.  it  was  collated  l)y 
Walton,  and  Mill.  Dr.  Seholz  has  not  indicated  with  wliai 
recension  this  and  tin;  two  followinj^  manuscripts  a<rree. 

59.  The  CouKX  (Jonvilli  kt  (.am  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
four  (jiospcls  belonging  to  Cuius  College,  Cambridge.     It 


was  collated  by  Walton,  carefully  examined  by  Mill,  and 
inspected  by  Wetstein. 

(>0.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  Dd.  9.  G9.  formerly 
Mori  1.,  contains  the  Gospels  very  neatly  written  on  paper, 
in  1297,  and  the  Apocalypse  in  a  more  mrxlernhand.  It  nas 
the  Amnionian  sections,  without  reference  to  the  Eusebian 
canons;  and  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill. 

Gl.  The  (^oDEX  MoNTKORTiANUs  Or  MoNTFORTii,  also  called 
DuBLiNKNSis,  is  a  maimscript  containing  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  to  w  liich  it  w-.ls  presented  by  Archbishop  Usher.  It 
•  h^rives  its  name  of  Montfortianus  from  having  belonged  to 
Dr.  Montfort,  previously  to  coming  into  L'sher's  possession. 
It  has  accpiired  much  celebrity  as  being  supposed  to  be  the 
oidy  manuscript  that  has  the  nmch-contested  clause  in  1  John 
V.  7,  8.  of  which  the  following  is  a  fac-simUe  : 


oZ^' '  -rf  ijSijiPV  ct  J<xiiPtO 
}<!'Jl  c'Sroc  ocJ/iS^  iu  ^oi\  yai  ^OT^  qfcn,^ ov /^prO' 

0U//d\Hjy  irtK»  oti'cu/Jll  tSlv)*Acaplopia,  juy^toVfoU' 

4t.'ijuU!U>Xu'pViY<^rilpL  fOQ   cfSt/    CLU70V. 


In  English,  literally  thus, 

for  there  arc  three  that  bear 
witn[ess]  in  heaven,  father,  word,  and  holy  spirit,  And  these 
three  are  one*  and  there  are  three  that  bear  witn[css]  on  earth, 
spirit,  water,  and  blood*  if  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the 
witness  of  God  is  greater,  for  this  is  the  witness  of  God,  which 
he  hath  testified  of  his  son. 

The  Codex  Montfortianus  is  the  same  manuscript  which 
was  cited  by  Erasmus  under  the  title  of  Codex  Britanniciif>, 
who  inserted  the  disputed  passage  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
Greek  Testament  on  its  authority.  It  is  written  in  small 
Greek  characters  on  thick  glazed  paper,  in  duodecimo,  and 
without  folios.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  fac-simile)'  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  most 
probably  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  from  the  similarity 
of  its  writing  to  that  of  other  manuscripts  of  the  same  time. 
He  has  no  doubt  but  that  it  existed  before  the  invention  of 

Erintitig,  and  is  inclined  to  think  it  the  work  of  an  unknown 
old  critic,  who  formed  a  text  from  one  or  more  manuscripts 
in  conjunction  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  who  was  by  no 
means  sparing  of  his  own  conjectural  emendations,  as  it 
possesses  various  readings  which  exist  in  no  manuscript  yet 
discovered.  But  how  far  the  writer  has  in  any  place  faith- 
fully copied  the  text  of  any  particular  ancient  manuscript, 
is  more  than  can  be  determined.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  Mr.  Martin  claimed  for  this  manusi^ript  so  early 
a  date  as  the  eleventh  century.  But  Bishop  Marsh,  after 
Griesbach,  contends  that  it  is  at  least  as  modern  as  the  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  century.  The  Codex  Montfortianus,  he 
observes,  "made  its  appearance  about  the  year  1520:  and 
that  the  manuscript  had  just  been  written,  when  it  first  ap- 
peared, is  highly  probable,  because  it  appeared  at  a  critical 
juncture,  and  its  appearance  answered  a  particular  purpose.^ 

»  Our  ensravins  is  copied  (by  permission)  from  the  fac-simile  profixinl 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, 12mo.  London,  1807.  This  fac-simile  was  traced  by  the  accurate  hand 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett,  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College  ;  by  whom  Dr. 
Clarke's  engraving  was  coUaled  with  the  original  manuscript,  so  as  lo 
represent  it  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 

«  "  Erasmus  had  published  two  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  one  in 
1516,  the  other  in  1519,  both  of  which  were  without  the  words  that  begin 
with  ix  T'j,  oupxvo),  and  end  with  ivtii  ytt,  in  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v. 
7, 8.  This  omission,  as  it  was  called  by  those  who  paid  more  deference  to 
the  Latin  translation  than  to  the  Greek  original,  exposed  Erasmus  to  much 
censure^  though,  in  fact,  the  complaint  was  for  nun-addilioti.  Erasmus, 
therefore,  very  properly  answered,  '  Addendi  de  meo,  quod  Grscis  deest, 
provinciam  non  susceperam.'  He  promised,  however,  thai  though  he  could 
not  insert  in  a  Greek  edition  what  he  had  never  found  in  a  Greek  manu- 
script, he  would  insert  the  passage  in  his  next  edition,  if  in  the  mean  lime 
a  Greek  MS.  could  be  discovered  which  had  the  passage.  In  less  than  a 
year  after  that  declaralion,  Erasmus  was  informed  that  there  was  a  Greek 
MS.  in  England  wliich  contained  the  passage.  At  the  same  time  a  copy  of 
the  passage,  as  contained  in  that  MS.,  was  communiraicd  to  Erasmus  :  and 
Erasmus,  as  he  had  promised,  inserted  that  copy  in  his  next  edition,  which 
was  published  ui  1522." 

Vol.  I.  2  H 


But,  whether  written  for  the  occasion  or  not,  iUcould  not 
have  been  written  very  long  before  the  fifteenth  century; 
for  this  manuscript  has  the  Latin  chapters,  though  the  icKpa^iu* 
of  Eusebius  are  likewise  noted.  Now  the  Latin  chapters 
were  foreign  to  the  usage  of  the  Greek  Church,  before  the 
introduction  of  printed  editions,  in  which  the  Latin  chapters 
were  adopted,  as  well  for  the  Greek  as  for  the  Latin  Testa- 
ment. Whatever  Greek  manuscripts  therefore  were  written 
with  Latin  chapters,  were  written  in  the  West  of  Europe, 
where  the  Latin  chapters  were  in  use.  They  were  written 
by  the  Greeks,  or  by  the  descendants  of  those  Greeks,  who 
fled  into  the  West  of  Europe,  after  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  who  then  be^an  to  divide  their  manuscripts  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  country,  in  which  they  fixed 
their  abode.^  The  Dublin  manuscript,  therefore,  if  not  writ- 
ten for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied  in  the  third 
edition  of  Erasmus,^  could  hardly  have  been  written  more 
than  fifty  years  before.  And  how  widely  those  critics  have 
erred  in  their  conjectures,  who  have  supposed  that  it  was 
written  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  the  Latin  chapters  were  not  inrenttd  till  the  13th  cen- 
tury.^ But  the  iidluence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
composition  of  the  Dublin  manuscript,  is  most  conspicuous 
in  the  text  of  that  manuscript,  which  is  a  servile  imitation  of 
th(!  Latin  Vulgate.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  how  it 
follows  the  Vulgate  at  the  place  in  question.  It  not  only 
agrees  with  the  Vulgate,  in  the  insertion  of  the  seventh 
verse:  it  follows  the  Vulgate  also  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
verse,  having  ;yi(j-Tcc,  where  all  other  Greek  manuscripts 
have  Tnyj/xi. :  and  in  the  eighth  verse  it  omits  the  final  clause 
which  had  7iever  been  omitted  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  and 
was  not  omitted  even  in  the  Latin  manuscripts  before  the 
thirteenth  century.^  Such  is  the  character  of  that  solitary 
manuscript,  which  is  opposed  to  the  united  evidence  of  all 
former  manuscripts,  including  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus."^  Upon  the  w'hole,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  date  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  can  be  earlier  than 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  uncollated  parts  of 
this  manuscript  were  collated  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett, 

3  "There  are  three  Greek  manuscripts  with  the  Latin  chapters  in  the 
1  Xlniversily  Library  at  Cambridge,  marked  Illi.  6.  12.  Kk.  5.  35.  and  LI.  2.  13. 

That  which  is  marked  LI.  2.  I'V,  and  is  evideully  the  oldest  of  the  three,  was 

written  at  Paris  by  Jerom  of  Spuria,  for  (he  use  and  at  the  expense  of  3 
'  person  called  Bodet,  as  appears  from  the  subscription  to  it.    Now  Jerom  of 

Sparta  died  al  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century." 
I      1  "  The  lliinl  edition  of  Erasmus  lia^  1  John  v.  7.  precisely  in  the  words 

of  the  Dublin  MS." 
I      »  See  p.  213.  supra. 
i      «  "Here  lliere  is  an  additional  proof,  respecting  the  age  of  the  Dublin 

M.S." 
I  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  pp.  23 — 26.    See  also  his  letters  to 

Mr.  Archdeacon  Tr.ivi.s.  (Leipzig,  1795,  8vo.)  Pref.  pp.  xvii.  xviii  xxiii.  in  the 

notes.    Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  ^.—287.  part  ii  pp.  755  -759.    Dr.  A. 
.  Clarke's  Succession  of  Sacred  Liieiature,  pp.  86—92. 
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[Part  I.  Chap,  III. 


lex  Rescriptus  of  St.  Mat- 


of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  Wetstein's  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament ;  bemnning  with  Rom.  ii.  and  ending  witli 
the  Apocalypse,  including  also  a  collation  of  tlie  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  from  chap.  xxii.  27.  to  chap,  xxviii.  2.  This  col- 
lation, comprising  thirty-five  pages,  forms  the  third  part  of 
his  fac-simile  edition  of  the  Co( 
thew's  Gospel. 

62.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  K.  k.  5.  35.,  formerly 
belonging  to  Henry  Googe,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  Gospels, 
written  on  paper  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  readings  were 
first  printed  m  the  London  Polyglott,  whence  they  were 
copied  by  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz.  It  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

63.  The  Codex  Usseru  l.,now  in  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, where  it  is  marked  D.  20.,  is  a  folio  manuscript  on  vel- 
lum, containing  the  four  Gospels  with  commentaries.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Some  ex- 
tracts from  this  manuscript  were  given  in  Bishop  Fell's  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Gospels  oi  Luke  and 
John.  It  was  collated  for  Dr.  Mill  on  all  the  Gospels  by 
Richard  Bulkley.  Wetstein  suspected  that  this  mannscript 
is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  which  Griesbach  remarks  is 
scarcely  probable. 

64.  The  Codex  Usserii  2.,  also  in  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin (F.  1.),  formerly  belonged  to  a  Dr.  Goad.  It  is  a  manu- 
script on  vellum,  in  8vo.  containing  the  Gospels,  and  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Mill  and  "Wetstein 
conjectured  that  this  is  the  same  manuscript  which  Bishop 
Walton  quotes  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott 
by  the  abbreviation  Em.  as  belonging  either  to  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  or  perhaps  to  some  fellow  of  that  Col- 
lege. This,  however,  is  far  from  being  certain.  Wetstein, 
Griesbach,  and  Scholz,  have  severally  omitted  the  readings 
of  the  manuscript  Em.  Henry  Dodwell  gave  extracts  from 
this  manuscript  to  Bishop  Fell;  and  Richard  Bulkley,  to 
Dr.  Mill. 

65.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5776,,  formerly  cited  as  Co- 
vellianus  1.,  is  one  of  five  manuscripts,  brought  from  the 
East  by  Dr.  .Tohn  Covell :  it  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons  and  prologues,  and  was  collated  by  Dr. 
Mill.  Griesbach  merely  says  that  it  is  not  very  ancient. 
Scholz  refers  it  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

6G.  The  Codex  ThomjE  Gale,  contams  the  Gospels  with 
synaxaria,  part  of  the  Eusebian  canons  and  scholia.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  col- 
lated by  Mill.     No  age  has  been  assigned  to  this  manuscript. 

67.  The  Codex  Huntingtonianus  2.,  now  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  which 
was  brought  from  the  East  by  Dr.  Robert  Huntington.  It 
contains  the  Gospels,  and  is  imperfect  from  John  vi.  64.  to 
the  end.     This  manuscript  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill. 

68.-  The  Codex  Wheleri  1.,  now  belonging  to  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  was  brought  from  the  East  by  Sir  George 
Wheler.  It  contains  the  Gospels  with  the  Eusebian  canons, 
and  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill.  Michaelis  states  that  it  was 
written  in  the  year  1502. 

69.  The  Codex  Leicestrensis  derives  its  name  from  be- 
ing the  property  of  the  Corporation  of  Leicester:'  it  is  a 
manuscript  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  written  by  a  mo- 
dern hand,  partly  on  paper,  and  partly  on  vellum,  chiefly  the 
former,  and  is  referred  by  Wetstein  and  Griesbach  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  noted  by  Dr.  Mill  by  the  letter  L., 
in  the  first  part  of  Wetstein's  New  Testament,  Codex  69. ; 
in  the  second,  37. ;  in  the  third,  31. ;  and  in  the  fourth,  14. ; 
and  by  Griesbach,  69.  The  book  of  Acts  is  inserted  between 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  that  of  Saint  James.  This 
manuscript  is  defective  from  the  beginning  as  far  as  Matt. 
xviii.  15.,  and  has  also  the  following  chasms,  viz.  Acts  x. 
45. — xiv.  7.  Jude  7.  to  the  end  of  that  Epistle,  and  it  con- 
cludes with  part  of  Rev.  xix.  It  has  many  peculiar  readings ; 
and  in  those  which  are  not  confined  to  it,  this  manuscript 
chiefly  agrees  with  D.  or  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  :  it  also 
harmonizes  in  a  very  eminent  manner  with  the  old  Syriac 

1  In  a  critique  on  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  in  the  Eclectic  Review 
for  January.  1822  (vol.  xvii.  N.  S.  p.  83),  it  is  stated,  that  when  the  writer 
of  that  arlicle  made  inquiry  respectins  the  Codex  Leicesfrcnsis,  if,  was  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  the  Library  oftbe  Town  Hall  at  Leicester.  Anxious, 
for  ihe  interest  of  sacred  literature,  to  ascertain  the  real  fact,  the  author 
of  the  present  work  requested  Mr-  Combe  (an  eminent  bookseller  at  that 
place,  to  whom  he  thus  gladly  makes  his  acknowledgment;!),  to  make  the 
requisite  invpslijation.  The  result  of  Mr.  Combe's  critical  researches  is, 
that  tlie  Codex  Leicestrensis  is  slill  carefully  preserved.  Mr.  C.  further 
collated  the  author's  account  of  it  (which  had  been  drawn  up  from  the 
notices  of  Wetstein  and  Michaelis)  with  the  manuscript  itself,  and  this  col- 
lation has  enabled  him  to  make  the  description  above  given  more  complete 
as  well  as  more  correct.     2^ute  to  the  third  edition.] 


version  ;  and,  what  further  proves  its  value,  several  readings, 
which  Dr.  Mill  found  in  it  alone,  have  been  confirmed  i^y 
other  manuscripts  that  belong  to  totally  different  countries. 
The  Codex  Leicestrensis  was  first  collated  by  him,  and  after- 
wards more  accurately  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the  learned  editor  of 
Novatian's  works,  whose  extracts  were  used  by  Wetstein. 
There  is  another  and  still  more  accurate  transcript  of  Mr.  J.'s 
collation  in  his  copy  of  Mill's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
which  is  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  it  is  marked  O,  ©,  1.^ 

70.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  LL.  2.  13.,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  formerly  belonged  to 
a  Mr.  Bunckle,  and  afterwards  to  Bishop  More.  It  contains 
the  Gospels,  and  was  written  in  the  fifteenth  centur}--.,  at 
Paris,  by  George  Hermonymus,  of  Sparta,  from  whom  we 
have  a  few  other  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament.  It 
was  collated  by  Mill,  and  perhaps  by  Wetstein. 

71.  The  Codex  Ephesius  (so  called  because  it  had  formerly 
belonged  to  a  bishop  of  Ephesus)  is  now  in  the  archiepisco- 
pal  library  at  Lambeth,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  Thomas 
rraherne,  together  Avith  a  collection  of  its  various  readings^ 
which  were  printed  by  Mill.  It  was  written  in  1166,  and 
contains  the  Gospels  with  scholia.  For  the  most  part  it 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

72.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5647.,  formerly  cited  as 
Johnsonii  (from  T.  Johnson,  a  bookseller,  who  lent  it  to 
Wetstein  for  collation  before  it  was  sent  into  England),  is  a 
very  elegantly  written  manuscript  on  vellum,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  which  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  a  catena  on 
Matthew,  and  various  readings  on  Matthew  and  Luke.  It 
frequently  aorees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

73.  The  Codex  Wakii  1.,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Dr. 
Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  now  in  the  library  of 
Christ's  College,  Oxford.  It  contains  the  Gospels,  written 
in  the  eleventh  century,  with  the  Eusebian  canons. 

74.  The  Codex  Wakii  2.,  also  belonging  to  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  is  a  manuscript,  containing  the  Gospels,  written 
on  Mount  Athos,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  imperfect 
in  Matt.  i.  1 — 14.  v.  30. — vi.  1.  Both  this  and  the  preceding 
manuscript  were  collated  by  the  Rev.  John  Walker,  for  Wet- 
stein. 

75.  The  Codex  Genevensis  19.,  written  in  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels  with  prologues,  the  Eusebian 
canons,  and  figures.  The  text  agrees  with  the  Constantino- 
politan family :  it  has  a  few  readings  in  common  with  other 
manuscripts,  especially  No.  6.  (see  p.  238.  supra.)  Wetstein 
says  that  he  saw  it  in  the  year  1714.  Scholz  collated  it  in 
some  select  passages;  and  Professor  Cellerier,  of  Geneva, 
also  specially  collated  Matt.  i. — xviii.,  and  Mark  i. — v.  for 
his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

76.  The  Codex  Csisareus  Vindobonensis  (in  Lambecius's 
catalogue  28.)  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  with 
prologues,  synaxaria,  and  figures.  It  was  written  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  was  collated  by  Gerard  Von  Maes- 
tricht,  and  most  accurately  by  Alter. 

77.  The  Codex  C^esareus  Vindobonensis  (in  Lambecius 
29.,  and  in  Nessel's  catalogue  114.),  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  century,  very  neatly  and  correctly  written,  contain- 
ing the  Gospels,  with  commentaries,  the  Ei>sebian  canons, 
prologues,  figures,  paintings,  and  synaxaria,  which  last  have 
been  added  by  a  more  recent  hand.     It  was  collated  by  Alter. 

78.  The  Codex  Carpzovianus  was  formerly  in  the  pos- 
session of  John  Gbttlob  Carpzov,  of  Leipzig,  on  the  death  of 
whose  grandson,  at  Helmstadt,  it  was  purchased  by  Nicholas 
signior  Jancovich,  of  Vadass,  in  Hungary,  whither  it  was 
taken.  It  contains  the  Gospels,  vrritten  in  the  twelfth  century 
according  to  Griesbach ;  and  almost  always  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension.  Dr.  Boerner  collated  it  for 
Kuster's  edition  of  Mill's  Greek  Testament;  and  Scholz  col- 
lated it  in  select  passages  for  his  edition. 

79.  The  Codex  Georgii  Dovzjb.  (by  whom  it  was  brought 
from  Constantinople)  was  seen  by  Gomer  at  Leyden,  on  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gospel.     Scholz  conjectures 

s  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  355—357.  part  ii.  pp.  749,  750.  Bishop  Marsh 
adds,  "This  copy  of  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  with  Jackson's  marginal  read- 
ings, is  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism,  which  deserves  to  be  communicated 
to  the  public.  It  contains  the  result  of  all  his  labours  in  that  branch  of 
literature;  it  suppUes  many  of  the  defects  of  Mill,  and  corrects  many  of  his 
errors:  and.  besides  quotations  from  manuscripts  and  ancient  versions,  it 
contains  a  copious  collection  of  readings  from  many  of  the  fathers,  which 
have  hitherto  been  very  imperfectly  collated,  or  wholly  neglected."    Ibid. 

3  Traherne's  or  Traheron's  Manuscript  Collection  of  Various  Readings, 
from  the  Codex  Ephesius,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  among  the  Burney 

MSS.  No.  24. 
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that  it  is  the  Codex  Lugdunensis  Batavorain  74.     It  contains 
the  Gospels  with  a  Latin  version,  and  is  imperfect. 

80.  '1  he  Codex  Gka;vii  formerly  iKdon^^ed  to  the  celebrated 
critic  John  George  (•ra.'vius,  and  allerwards  to  the  Itev.  John 
Van  der  Hageii.  It  contains  the  (»osj)els,  written  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Accordinij  to  Welstcm,  who  saw  it,  this 
manuscript  was  collatecF  hy  lJyna3US  in  IG'Jl. 

81.  Certain  Greek  manuscrij)ts,  which  are  mentioned  in  a 
revision  of  the  Latin  Ijible,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

8-2.  Certain  Greek  manuscrints  cited  by  Laurentius  Valla 
in  his  remarks  on  the  Latin  New  Testament.  As  he  has 
given  no  description  of  them,  and  has  not  distinguished  the 
readings  of  one  manuscript  Irom  those  of  another,  it  is  impos- 
sil)le  at  present  to  ascertain  them :  Bishop  Marsh,  wiio  is 
followed  by  Dr.  Lotze  in  his  edition  of  Wetsteiii's  Prolego- 
mena, suppos(!S  tliat  they  arc  still  preserved  in  some  of  the 
libraries  of  Italy.  The  various  readings  extracted  by  Valla 
are  such  as  are  generally  found  in  manuscripts  of  the  least 
antiquity  and  the  least  value. 

83.  The  Codex  Monacensis  518.  (Augustanus  I.  of  Ben- 
gel's,  Wetsteiii's,  and  Griesbach's  notitlion),  is  a  neatly  and 
accurately  written  manuscript,  of  the  eleventh  century,  con- 
taining the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  follows  the  Con- 
slantinopolitan  recension.  'Ihis  manuscript  is  described  by 
Ignatius  liardt  in  his  catalogue  of  Greek  MfcJS.  at  Munich : 
it  was  collated  in  select  passages  by  Scholz. 

84.  The  Codex  Monacensis  5G8.  (Augustanus  2.  in  Bengel, 
Wetstein,  and  Griesbach),  is  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth 
century,  also  described  by  Ilardt,  and  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages by  Scholz.  It  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  and  is  imperfect  in  Matt.  i.  1 — 18.  xiii.  10 — 27.  xiii. 
42. — xiv.  3.  xviii.  25. — xix.  9.  xxi.  33. — xxii.  4.,  and  in  Mark 
vii.  13.  to  the  end.     It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  text. 

85.  The  Codex  Monacensis  5(39.  (Augustanus  3.)  contains 
only  some  loose  leaves  of  the  four  Gospels,  on  vellum,  writ- 
ten in  the  thirteenth  century ;  it  follows  the  Constantinopo- 
litan recension,  and  is  described  by  Hardt.  Dr.  Scholz 
collated  it  anew  for  his  edition. 

80.  The  Codex  Posoniensis,  also  called  Byzantinus,  be- 
cause it  formerly  belonged  to  the  Emperor  Alexius  Comne- 
nus,  was  written  at  least  before  the  year  1183.  It  contains 
the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  prologues,  and 
was  collated  by  Bengel. 

87.  The  Codex  ^Frevirensis  formerly  belonged  to  Cardi- 
nal Cusa;  it  contains  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  with  a  catena, 
written  in  the  twelfth  century.  Cordier  (or  Corderius) 
printed  it  in  his  catena  of  Greek  Fathers  on  that  Gospel.  It 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated 
by  Scholz,  who  has  numbered  it  87.,  in  the  place  of  the 
Codex  Mosquensis  (Mattha;i  v.)  which  he  has  numbered 
250.,  infra. 

88.  The  Manuscript  cited  by  Joachim  Camerarius,  in  his 
Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  as  being  ancient.  It 
contains  the  Gospels.  Wetstein  says  that  it  is  like  those 
which  he  has  described  under  the  numbers  G3.,  72.,  and  80. 
(See  pp.  242,  243.  supra.) 

89.  The  Codex  Gottingensis,  formerly  called  Gehlianus, 
from  its  possessor,  A.  G.  Gehle,  was  written  in  1  lOU,  and 
contains  the  Gospels,  the  text  of  which  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension.  It  was  collated  by  Gehle  in  1729, 
and  again  by  Matthsei,  who  numbers  it  20. 

90.  The  Codex  Joannis  Fabri,  Daventriensis,  was  written 
by  John  Faber,  a  Dominican  monk,  of  Deventer,  who  in  the 
sixteenth  century  copied  it  from  a  manuscript  written  in  the 
year  1293.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  Pauline  Epistles, 
Acts,  and  Catholic  Epistles.  The  Epistle  of  Jude  is  written 
twice,  and  from  two  different  copies.  Faber  collated  this 
manuscript  with  a  very  ancient  copy  which  had  belonged  to 
.lohn  VVessel  of  Gronino;en,  to  whom  it  had  been  presented 
by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  laber's  manuscript  was  collated  by 
Griesbach. 

91.  The  Codex  Perronianus,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Cardinal  Perron,  contains  the  four  Gospels,  which  Monifau- 
con  refers  to  the  tenth  century.  He  communicated  the  ex- 
tracts which  were  inserted  by  Dr.  Mill. 

92.  The  Codex  Andrew  Faeschii  I.  derives  its  name 
from  AYidrew  Faesch,  secretary  of  the  republic  of  Basle,  its 
proprietor.  It  contains  the  Gospel  of  ftlark  with  the  coin- 
mentarv  of  Victor,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles. It  was  collated  by  Wetstein,  who  has  not  specified 
its  age. 

93.  The  Codex  Gravii  contains  the  Gospels.  It  is  cited 
hy  Vossius  on  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  recorded  ih  Luke  iii. 


91.  The  Codex  ANDREiE  Faeschii  2.  contains  the  Gospels 
of  Mark  and  Luke,  with  a  commentary.  It  was  collated^  by 
Wetstein. 

95.  The  Codex  Lincolniensis  2.  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
tentli  or  eleventh  century,  containing  Luke  xi.  2. — xxiv.  53., 
and  the  Gospel  of  John  (with  the  exception  of  three  leaves), 
with  a  commentary  extracted  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  This  manu- 
script was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  on  John  v. — vii.  by  the 
late  learned  Professor  Mcoll  for  Scholz. 

90.  The  Codex  Bodleianus,  A.  3.  37.,  was  written  by 
John  Trithemius,  abbot  of  Spanheim,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  contains  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  text  of  which  ap- 
pears to  coincide  with  that  of  the  Alexandrine  recension.  It 
was  collated  by  Walton  and  Mill,  and  again,  on  John  iii.  and 
iv.,  by  Griesbach. 

97.  The  Codex  Hirsaugiensis,  a  manuscript  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  writlfin  in  1500  by  one  Nicholas,  a  monk  of  Hirsau, 
who  seems  to  have  copied  it  from  Trithemius's  manuscript 
(No.  90.),  with  which  it  agrees.  Scholz  asserts  that  Mi- 
chaelis  and  Griesbach  (who  followed  him)  are  in  error,  when 
they  designate  this  manuscript  as  the  Codex  Giessensis  et 
Ulleiibachianus,  because  it  never  belonged  to  the  library  of 
the  university  at  Giesscn,  or  to  Uffenbach's  library.  Dr.  S., 
however,  appears  himself  to  be  mistaken.  Bengel,  who  made 
use  of  this  manuscript,  expressly  says  that  it  was  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Z.  C.  von  Ulfenbach  ;  and  a  manuscript  has 
been  discovered  by  Professor  Schulze,  in  the  university  library 
at  Giessen,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Ulfenbach,  and 
had  been  collated  by  Mains,  whose  extracts  are  likewise  pre- 
served in  that  library.  The  identity,  therefore,  of  the  two 
manuscripts  seems  to  be  sufficiently  ascertained.  Bishop 
Marsh,  likewise,  compared  the  extracts  from  the  Codex 
Giessensis  with  Wetstein's  quotations  from  the  Codex  Hir- 
saugiensis, and  found  that  their  readings  are  not  contradictory 
to  each  other.' 

98.  The  Codex  BiBLiOTHECiE  BodleianjE,  E.  D.  Clarkii 
4.,  is  a  manuscript  brought  from  the  East  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E. 
D.  Clarke:  it  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  figures,  and 
seldom  departs  from  the  received  text.  Scholz,  who  collated 
it  in  Matt.  vi.  ix.  x.,  and  Luke  iv.  v.  vi.,  has  numbered  this 
manuscript  98.,  in  place  of  the  Tubingen  fragment  which 
Griesbach  has  noted  with  the  letter  R. 

99.  The  Codex  Lipsiensis,  in  the  library  of  St.  Paul  (No. 
18.  of  Matthcei's  notation),  is  a  manuscript  of  the  sixteenth 
century  collated  by  Matlhsi,  and  containing  Matt,  iv.  8. — 
V.  27.  vi.  2. — XV.  30.  and  Luke  i.  1 — 13.,  with  fragments  of 
synaxaria.  Scholz  has  substituted  this  manuscript  in  place 
of  the  Codex  Rutgersii,  used  by  Daniel  Heinsius  in  his 
Exercitationes  Sacrw,  which  is  noticed  infra,  under  No.  155. 

100.  The  Codex  Eubeswaldianus  is  a  manuscript  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Baron  Paul,  of  Eubeswald.  It  was 
used  by  Wagenseil ;  a  reading  has  been  taken  from  it  in  John 
viii.  0.  Scholz  is  of  opinion  that  it  is,  most  probably,  the 
same  manuscript  on  vellum  which  is  now  preserved  m  the 
university  library,  at  Pesth  in  Hungary.  He  describes  it  as 
containing  the  Gospels,  written  in  the  tenth  century,  with 
index  of  chapters,  the  Eusebian  canons,  synaxaria,  and 
scholia,  added  by  a  later  hand  on  paper.  The  text  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Some  later  hand  has  also 
added  numerous  corrections. 

101.  The  Codex  Uffenbachianus  3.  contains  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  text  agrees 
with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  almost 
uniformly  with  that  of  the  printed  editions.  Bengel  thought 
that  it  was  transcribed  from  some  Basle  edition  ot  the  New 
Testament. 

102.  The  Codex  MEDiCiEus  is  an  unknown  manuscript, 
from  which  some  unknown  person  wrote  extracts  in  the  mar- 
gin of  Plantin's  edition  of  1591.  These  extracts  were  printed 
by  Wetstein.  This  manuscript  contains  fragments  from  Matt, 
xxiv.  to  Mark  viii.  1. 

103.  The  Codex  Regius  193,  is  a  folio  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  century,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarine. Scholz  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  same  manuscript 
from  which  Emeric  Bigot  communicated  a  few  extracts  to 
Courcelles  or  Curcellaeus.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated  by  Scholz. 

104.  The  Codex  Vignerii  is  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth 
century,  containing  the  four  Gospels.  It  was  collated  by 
Bigot,  whose  extracts  were  printed  by  Wetstein. 

«  Beugelii  Apparatus  Criticus,  p.  9.    Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 
p.  746. 
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105.  The  Codex  Ebnerianus  is  a  very  neat  manuscript  of 
the  New  Testament  in  quarto,  formerly  m  the  possession  of 
Hieronymus  Ebner  von  Eschenbach  of  Nuremberg,  from 
whom  its  appellation  is  derived  :  it  is  now  the  property  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  is  deposited  among  the  other  pre- 
cious manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library.  The 
Codex  Ebnerianus  contains  425  leaves  of  vellum,  and  was 
written  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  whole  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  comprised  in  this  volume,  excepting  the  Book  of 
Revelation  :  each  page  contains  27  lines,  at  equal  distances, 
excepting  those  in  wiiich  the  different  books  commence,  or 
which  are  decorated  with  illuminations.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  manuscript  there  has  been  added  a  table  of  the  order  of 
reading  the  four  Gospels,  yearly  ;  which  is  followed  by  three 
other  tables  of  lessons  for  particular  days  and  seasons  of  the 


ecclesiastical  year,  and  a  menology  of  the  Greek  church.  All 
these  additions  (as  appears  from  a  note  appended)  were 
written  A.  M.^999,  corresponding  with  the  year  1391  of  our 
computation,  by  one  Joasaph,  a  calligraphist.  The  book  is 
bound  in  massy  silver  covers,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world  is  represented  sitting  on  a  throne,  and  in 
the  act  of  pronouncing  a  blessing.  Above  his  head  is  the 
following  inscription,  in  square  letters,  exhibiting  the  style 
in  which  the  capitals  are  written  : — AwiTSTst  iu\c-y>i^cv  toy  St,v>,<,v 
a-ov  iArc^taTov  lip^-vu/ucv  ^cvKi\Ky.ov  nai  TJiv  ciK!u.v  aw'-v.  "  Lord,  bless 
the  least  of  thy  servants,  Hieronymus  Gulielmus,  and  his 
family."  Of  the  style  of  writing  adouted  in  the  body  of  the 
manuscript  the  annexed  engraving  will  afford  a  correct  idea, 
and  at  the  same  time  exemplify  the  abbreviations  frequent  in 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 


^  ^  C{>  c3  c  cp  Tii  c-ti__oTlV  cj>  cu^fJ  ^  ♦  Kcu.  Hoiw 

TOt  rpoi/  fiV  oc  fTXTBupa  O  cj  »  opo  -"-cu  axrrca  i  cx« 
>ipncp©ouToc.M\0£PEic-M.af>Tv^pia4J,  tti  K. 
jLi_4f-pTo p H07I  "ver^r^jL  T^M  cjf^OoToc''*  v\xoLira\i 

To  C*  "Sh  2^cj5Qoc  ^^cy.i/0WJop  ,  ^  <}>c£)Ti'<3  4  ^ 


This  fac-simile  comprises  the  first  ten  verses  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Saint  John^s  Gospel :  the  abbreviations,  though 
very  numerous,  being  uniformly  the  same,  do  not  interpose 
any  material  .lifficulty  to  the. easy  perusal  of  the  manuscript. 
Wetstein,  though  he  has  admitted  it  into  his  catalogue,  has 
made  use  of  it  only  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Saint  John's 
Gospel ;  Scholz,  who  has  briefly  noticed  this  manuscript,  did 
not  examine  it.  Michaelis  has  classed  it  among  the  uncol- 
lated  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament.'     It  is  to  be  hoped 

t  Wetstein,  N.  T.  Proleg.  p.  58.  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p. 
^&S.    ue  murr  s  Memorabilia  Bibliothecce  Norimbergensis,  part  ii.  pp.  100 


that  some  learned  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford  will 
publish  a  collation  of  all  the  various  readings  which  may  be 
found  in  this  manuscript. 

106.  The  Codex  WiNCHELSE ANUS  derives  its  name  from 
its  owner,  an  Earl  of  Winchelsea.  This  manuscript  contains 
the  four  Gospels,  and  was  written  in  the  tenth  century ;  its 
text  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  that  of  the  Alexandrine 
recension.     It  was  ci>llated  by  J.  Jackson,  whose  extracts, 

—131.,  where  the  Codex  Ebnerianus  is  minutely  described  and  illustrated 
with  thirteen  plates  of  illuriiinallons,  &c.,  which  are  very  curious  in  an 
antiquari;ui  point  of  view.  Our  fac-simile  is  copied  from  one  of  De  Murr's 
plates. 
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Caesar  de  Missy  commiinicated  to  Wetstein,  by  whom  they 
were  printed. 

107.  The  Codex  BiBuoTHECiE  Bodleian«,  K.  D.  (^larkii 
6.,  contains  tlie  Gospels,  wliich  are  written  by  dilTcrent 
hands:  it  rarely  departs  from  tbe  rceeivrd  or  Constantino- 
politan  text.  It  was  collated  by  Scholz,  in  Matt.  vi.  ix.  x., 
Mark  v.  vi.,  Luke  iv.  v.  vi.,  and  Jolin  v.  vi.  Dr.  S.  has 
substitnted  this  manuscript  for  No.  107.  of  Wetstein's  and 
(Jriesbach's  notation,  it  being  the  same  which  they  have 
numbered  201. 

108.  The  (^oDEX  Parrhasii  formerly  belonjred  to  Auhis 
Janus  Parriiasins  :  it  is  now  in  tbe  imperial  library  at  Vii-nne. 
It  is  in  two  volumes,  I'olio,  written  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  (in  Schoiz's  opinion)  at  (Constantinople.  Tbis  manu- 
script contains  tin;  (Jospels  with  a  commentary,  the  Kusebian 
canons  and  furures,  and  fallows  tbe  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion.    It  basl)cen  collated  by  Alter,  Bircb,  and  Scbolz. 

10!).  Tiie  (-ndex  5ll().  in  tbe  British  Museum,  formerly 
cited  as  Meadii  1.  and  Askewii,  is  a  manuscript  in  tbree 
volumes;  of  wbicb  51 IG  contains  the  Gospels;  5115,  tbe 
Acts,  and  Catbolic  lOjjistles;  and  5117,  tbe  Lpistles  of  Saint 
Paul.     Sciiol'/  says  that  this  manuscrij)t  was  written  in  132G. 

110.  Tbe  Conicx  Ravianus,  now  in  tbe  royal  library  at 
Berlin,  formerly  beloncred  to  .John  Rave  of  Upsal.  It  con- 
tains tbe  New  Testament  in  two  volumes,  written  in  tbe  six- 
teenlb  century ;  tbe  principal  part  of  wbicb  is  copied  from 
the  ('om|)lutensiau  edition,  and  the  remainder  from  Robert 
Stcpbens  s  third  edition.  It  was  collated  and  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Pappelbaum. 

111.  'Iiu5  Codex  Biiu.u)thec^  Bodleian^,  E.  D.  Clarkii 
7.,  contains  tbe  four  Gospels.  It  is  imperfect  from  John  xx. 
25.  to  tbe  end  ;  and  was  collated  by  Scbolz  on  Matt.  vi.  ix. 
X.,  Mark  v.  vi.,  Luke  iv.  v.  vi.,  and  John  v.  vi.  Dr.  S.  has 
substituted  tbis  manuscript  for  tbe  collection  of  Velesian 
readin<rs  (of  which  an  account  is  given  below), •  which  Wet- 
stein and  Griesbach  bad  severally  numbered  111. 

112.  Tbe  Codex  Bihliothec.*;  BodleiaNjE,  E.  D.  Clarkii 
10.,  contains  tbe  Gospels  with  the  Eusebian  canons:  it  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  though  there  are  some 
Alexandrine  readinjrs,  and  many  errors.  This  manuscript 
was  collated  on  Matt.  v.  ix.  x.,  Mark  v.  vi.,  Luke  iv.  v.,  and 
John  v.  vi.,  by  Dr.  Scbolz,  who  has  substituted  it  under  this 
number  for  the  Barberini  Readings,  or  collation  of  twenty-two 
Roman  manuscripts,  ten  of  which  contained  the  Gospels, 
made  by  .lobn  Matthew  Caryopbilus,  which  was  published 
by  Pierre  Poussines  (Petrus  Possiuus)  at  the  end  of  a  Greek 
catena  on  St.  Mark,  printed  in  1G73.  Dr.  Mill  inserted  these 
extracts  among  his  various  readings ;  but  as  it  was  not  known 
for  a  long  time  what  bad  become  of  tbe  Barberini  manu- 
scripts, and  as  the  readings  of  tbe  Barberini  collation  are  for 
the  most  part  in  favour  of  the  Latin  V^ulgate  version,  Wet- 
jitein,  Sernler,  and  other  Protestant  divines,  accused  Poussines 
of  a  literary  fraud.  Of  tbis,  however,  he  was  ac([uitted  by 
Isaac  Vossius,  who  found  the  manuscript  of  Caryopbilus  in 
the  Barberini  library  ;  and  tbe  imj)utation  against  the  veracity 
of  that  eminent  (Jreek  scholar  has  been  completely  destroyed 
by  M.  Bircb,  a  learned  Danish  divine,  who  recognised  in  the 
Vatican  library  six  of  the  manuscripts  fromwbicli  Carj'ophi- 
lus  had  made  extracts.     These  six  manuscripts  will  be  found 

1  Jolin  Louise  de  la  Cerda  inserted  in  his  Adversaria  Sacra,  wliich  ap- 
peared at  Lyons  in  1090,  a  collation  of  sixteen  manuscripts,  whicli  had  been 
Jiiade  by  Pedro  Faxardo,  Marcjuis  of  Velez.  Fronj  these  manuscripts  the 
manpiis  inserted  various  readings  in  his  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament,  but 
without  specifying  what  luiinusrripfs  in  particular,  or  even  how  many,  in 
general,  were  in  favour  of  eacli  (juoted  reading.  The  rcmarlcablo  agree- 
ment between  the  Velesluu  Ki;idirigs  and  those  of  the  Vulgate  excited  the 
suspicions  of  IVIariana  (who  couunLmicated  them  to  De  la  Cerda)  that  Velcz 
had  made  use  only  of  iiilcrpolalcd  manuscripts,  that  had  been  corrected 
agreeably  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  subsi  (luently  to  the  council  of  Florence. 
However  this  may  be,  the  collation  of  Velez  will  never  be  of  any  utility  in 
the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  unless  flie  identical  manuscript.--, 
which  he  made  use  of,  should  hcrc-afler  be  discovered  in  any  Sjianish 
librai-y.  Hut  this  discovery  must  be  consi<lered  as  hopeless  after  the  labo- 
rious and  careful  researches  made  by  Bishop  Marsh,  relative  to  the  colla- 
tion of  Velez,  who  (,he  ha^  jiroved  lu  (kmonstralion)  did  not  collate  one 
siniile  Greek  or  Latin  manuscript,  but  took  his  various  lections  from  Robert 
Stephens's  edition  of  the  JCa^n  Vulgate,  published  at  Paris  in  15)0:  that 
the  object  which  the  marquis  had  in  view,  in  framing  this  collection  of 
readings,  was  to  support,  not  the  Vulgate  in  general,  but  the  text  of  this 
edition  in  particular,  wherever  it  varied  from  the  text  of  Stejihen-s's  Orn/c 
'  Testament  printed  in  1550;  and  that  with  this  view  he  translated  into  Grec'k 
the  readings  of  the  former,  which  varied  from  the  latter,  except  wliere 
Stephens's  Greek  margin  supplied  him  with  the  readings  which  he  wanted, 
where  he  bad  only  to  transcribe,  and  not  to  translate.  Michaelis,  vol.  ii. 
part  i.  pp.  351—354.  part  ii.  pp.  -824,  825.  Mr.  (now  Bishop)  Marsh's  Letters 
to  Archdeacon  Travis,  p.  67.  and  the  Appendix  to  that  work  (pp.  253— iil4.), 
in  which  a  minute  detail  of  the  Velesian  Readings  is  given,  as  also  in  Chris- 
tian Benedict  Michaehs'a  Tractatio  Critica  de  Variis  Lectionibus  No\i 
Testament!,  §§  87— S9.  (pp.  96—101.)  4to.  Hals  Magdeburgicae,  1749. 


in  this  catalogue,  under  the  letters  B.  (pp.  224 — 226.)  and  S. 
(p.  235.)  «(//>/•«,  and  under  the  numbers  127.  129.  141.  and 
141.  The  remainder,  Scbolz  thinks,  may  bo  foiuid  among 
tbe  Vatican  maiiuscrints,  numbered  159 — IGS.  infra. 

113.  Tiie  Cooi;x  IIarleianus,  1810.,  a  manuscript  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  j)rologues,  Eu- 
sebian canons,  figures,  pictures,  and  synaxaria,  added  by  a 
later  hand.  It  was  colfeted  by  Griesbach  in  select  passages, 
and  follows  the  Alexandrint;  recension. 

114.  The  Codex  IIari.eianls  5540.  contains  the  four  Gos- 
Dels,  writtt'n  in  the  twelfih  century,  with  marginal  notes  of  a 
later  dati;,  many  of  which  have  nearly  disajipeared.  It  fol- 
lows till!  Ahixandrine  recension,  and  was  collated  by  Gries- 
bach in  sel(!ct  passages. 

115.  'I'be  Codex  Harleianus  5559.,  a  manuscript  of  the 
twcltth  century,  contains  tbe  Gospels  :  it  is  defective  in  Matt, 
i.  l._viii.  10.  Mark  v.  23— 3G.  Luke  i.  78.— ii.  10.  vi. 
1 — 15.  and  .lobn  xi.  2. — xxi.  25.  It  has  a  mixed  text,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Scbolz ;  but  Griesbach,  by  whom  il  was  collated 
in  Matt,  viii, — xi.,  considers  its  numerous  peculiar  readings 
as  notbintr  more  than  bold  conjectures. 

IIG.  'Ibe  Codex  Harleianus  5567.,  a  manuscript  of  the 
twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian 
canons,  and  synaxaria,  and  for  tbe  most  part  follows  tlie 
Alexandrine  recension,  according  to  Scbolz.  (Jriesbach, 
however,  attaches  but  little  value  to  it.  He  collated  the 
whole,  except  the  last  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 

117.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5731.  was  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  celebrated  critic  Dr.  Bentley  :  it  was  written  in 
the  fourteenth  century  by  an  illiterate  transcrii)er,  and  it  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  fragments  of  a  lectionary,  tbe  Euse- 
bian canons,  and  synaxaria.  Griesbach,  who  collated  it  in 
some  select  passages,  states  that  it  has  many  readings  pecu- 
liar to  itself. 

118.  The  CoDEx  Bodleianus,  Marsbii  24.  .(which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Archbishop  Marsh,  of  Armagh),  is  a  codex 
rescriptus  ot  the  thirteenth  century,  containing  tbe  four  Gos- 
pels; but  the  original  writing  can  no  longer  be  traced,  so  as 
to  determine  upon  what  treatise  tbe  Gospels  were  written. 
It  is  defective  in  Matt.  i.  1. — vi.  3.  Luke  xiii.  35. — xiv.  20. 
xviii.  8. — xix.  9.  and  John  xvi.  25. — xxi.  25,  These  chasms 
have  been  supplied  by  a  later  hand.  Griesbach,  who  col- 
lated it  in  select  passages,  considered  it  as  having  an  eclectic 
text,  but  Scbolz  states  that  it  for  the  most  part  agrees  with 
the  Alexandrine  recension. 

119.  The  Codex  Regius,  85.  (formerly  2865''.)  contains 
the  four  Gospels,  which  were  written  about  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury :  its  readings  are  intermingled  by  Wetstein  with  those 
of  tbe  manuscript  No.  12.  (p.  233.  supra.)  Ii  seldom  varies 
from  the  received  text.  It  was  partially  collated  by  Gries- 
bach. 

120.  Tbe  Codex  Regius  158".  (<J'.  of  Robert  Stephens's 
notation)  is  a  manuscript  of  tbe  thirteenth  century,  which 
originally  contained  tbe  Gospels :  its  readings  are  also  inter- 
mingled by  Wetstein  with  those  of  the  manuscrii)t  No.  12. 
It  rarely  departs  from  the  received  text.  The  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark  is  lost,  and  there  are  other  chasms. 

121.  The  Codex  Genovefensis,  which  formerly  belonnred 
to  tbe  library  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  contains  tbe  ^ur 
Gospels,  with  synaxaria,  written  in  the  yi'ar  1284.  It  is 
defective  in  Matt.  v.  21.— viii.  24.,  and  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension.  Scholz  states  that  it  is  not  known 
where  this  manuscript  is  now  preserved  :  he  could  not  find 
it  either  in  the  library  of  St.  Genevieve  or  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris. 

122.  The  Codex  Meermannianus  116.  derives  its  name 
from  its  former  possessor,  M.  Meerman,at  the  sale  of  whose 
library  it  was  purchased  by  a  private  individual,  but  has 
since  been  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Leyden.  It  was  written  towards  the  close  of  tbe  twelfth 
century,  and  contains  the  four  Gospels,  Acts,  and  all  tbe 
Epistles;  but  it  is  defective  in  Acts  i.  1 — 14.  xxi.  14. — xxii. 
28.  Rom.  i. — vii.  13.  1  Jf>bn  iv.  20.  to  tbe  end  ;  the  second 
and  third  Epistles  of  John,  and  tbe  Epistle  of  Jude.  Tliis 
manuscript  was  first  collated  by  Dr.  Dermout,  in  his  Col- 
lectanea Critica  in  Novum  Testamentum;  and  tbe  various 
readings  discovered  by  him  are  iticorporated  by  Dr.  Schulz 
in  his  third  edition  of  tbe  first  volume  of  Griesbach's  Greek 
Testament,  where  it  is  numbered  24G.2  As  the  manuscript, 
which  Griesbach  had  numbered  122.  is  the  same  which  he 
bad  previously  numbered  97.  (p.  243.  supra),  Dr.  Sch-^lz 
has  substituted  the  Codex  Meermannianus  in  Us  place. 

«  Dermout,  Colleciauea  Critica  in  N.  T.  pars  i.  p.  14. 
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123.  The  Codex  C^sareus  Vindobonensis  (Lambecii 
30.),  of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  four  Gospels, 
with  prologues,  the  Eusobian  canons  and  figures.  Some 
emendations  have  been  inserted  by  another  hand.  It  was 
collat£'d  by  Alter  and  Birch,  and  frequently  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  recension. 

124.  The  Codex  C^sareus  Vindobonensis  (Lambecii 
31.)  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century :  it  has  been  collated  by  Tres- 
chovv,  Birch,  and  Alter.  It  is  of  very  great  importance,  and 
agrees  with  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  in  not  less  than 
eighty  unusual  readings;  with  the  Codex  Ephremi  in  up- 
wards of  thirty-five;  with  the  Codex  Regius  2861.  or  Ste- 
phani  »,  in  fifty;  with  the  Codex  Basileensis  in  more  than 
lifty,  and  has  several  which  are  found  in  that  manuscript 
alone;  with  the  Codex  Regius  2214^.  in  sixty  unusual  read- 
ings; and  with  the  Codex  Colbertinus  2844.  in  twenty-two. 
It  chiefly  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

125.  The  CoDEX  CjEsareus  (Kollarii  6.),  in  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna,  is  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century,  con- 
taining the  Gospels.  Its  text  frequently  coincides  with  that 
of  the  Alexandrine  recension:  it  was  collated  by  Treschow, 
Birch,  and  Alter. 

126.  The  Codex  Guelpherbytanus  XVI.  16.  is  a  manu- 
script of  the  four  Gospels,  of  the  eleventh  century,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons,  KnpttKrux,  prologues,  and  portraits  of  each 
evangelist.  Heusinger,  by  whom  its  existence  was  first  an- 
nounced to  the  learned,  supposed  it  to  have  been  written  in 
the  tenth  century.  But  Michaelis,  Griesbach,  and  Sholz, 
after  Knittel  (by  whom  it  has  been  copiously  described),' 
refer  it  to  the  eleventh  century.  Knittel  states  that  a  modern 
hand,  later  than  Erasmus's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
has  ofl[iciously  corrected  the  text  in  several  places.  He  fur- 
ther adds,  that  the  text  seems  occasionally  Latinized,  and 
that  the  copyist  has  frequently  omitted  part  of  the  text, 
which  omissions  are  specified  by  Knittel ;  but  at  other  times 
he  has  repeated  those  almost  immediately  preceding,  and 
has  sometimes  committed  manifest  mistakes  in  writing. 
This  manuscript  also  has  many  remarkable  readings ;  and 
occasionally  there  is  an  uncial  letter  in  the  midst  of  a  word, 
for  instance  in  Matt.  xv.  1.  Trfoai-fyavTM,  and  22.  yvv»  Xavct- 
tiMA.  This  occurrence  of  an  uncial  letter  Knittel  considers 
as  a  proof  that  the  original  of  this  manuscript  must  have 
been  an  ancient  codex.  The  liturgical  notices  which  are 
interspersed,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  ecclesiastical 
calendar  with  which  the  manuscript  terminates,  are  written 
in  a  hand  evidently  different  from  that  which  wrote  the  pre- 
faces and  Gospels.  The  conclusion  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint 
Matthew,  xxviii.  18 — 20.,  is  written  in  a  cruciform  manner, 
thus : — ■ 

Kuvnactv 

ct  Se  e-  ' 

Km  7rp(,- 
(rexQatv  o  Iwwi,  iKtDoiirs)  ctwrotg, 
Krym'  'ESo^»  /j.ot  TTOLiTct  f^ova-icL  sv 
ovp^vce  it-M  erri  y>ig.    YloptuQivTi;  (jl 

fijITSU- 
TrctVTU. 
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Ti!  ctvTcu;  ft; 
TO  ovo/uu.  Toy  Tlurrpoi 

KdU    TW    TlOU    K,it    TiU 

ayiou  Tlviu/Li-tTo;'   SiSu:tritov- 

TK    aurcu;    mpnv    Truvrtt 

oa-a.  iVirrit\'J./Ltiiv  C/ui.lv'  x/u  t- 

(Tsu,  gya>  /uio'  v/ua>v  it/ml  Traa-ac 


>  Knittel,  Neue  Kritiken  iiber  1  Job.  v.  7.  p.  365.  tit  seq.  or  pp.  231—234. 
in  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Evanson's  translation  of  this  work,  entitled  "New  Cri- 
ticisms on  the  celebrated  Text  1  John  v.  7."  London,  1829.  8vo.  Knittel 
announced  his  intention  of  printing  all  the  readings  of  this  manuscript,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ever  published. 


In  English,  thus : — 

they  wor- 
shipped 

him: 
but  some 
doubted. 
And  Jesus 
coming  spake        unto         them, 

saying,  All  power  is  given  unto  me  m 
heaven  and  in  earth.     Go  ye,  make 
disci- 
ples of 

all 
nations, 
baptiz- 
ing them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  teach- 
ing them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  1 
o,  I  am  with  you  al- 
way,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.    Amen,  f  f  f  f 

Knittel  conjectures  that  this  cruciform  mode  of  writing  may 
have  been  a  prolific  source  of  various  readings,  on  account 
of  the  frequent  disruption  of  the  words.  Dr.  Scholz  states 
that  this  manuscript  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

127.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  349.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons:  there  are 
emendations  by  a  later  hand.  The  whole  of  this  manuscript 
was  collated  hj  Birch ;  its  text  frequently  agrees  with  that 
of  the  Alexandrine  recension.2 

128.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  356.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  proloOTes.  It  was  inspected  by 
Birch ;  and  its  text  appears  to  narmonize  with  that  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

129.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  358.,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Cardinal  Nicholas  de  Cusa,  contains  the  four  Gospels, 
with  scholia,  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  appears  to 
coincide  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

130.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  359.  contains  the  four  Gos- 
pels, with  the  Latin  version,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
by  a  Latin  copyist.  It  frequently  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension,  but  for  the  most  part  it  follows  the 
Alexandrine  family. 

131.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  360.  formerly  belonged  to 
Aldus  Manutius,  the  son  of  Paul :  it  contains  the  Gospels, 
Acts,  and  Epistles,  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  written  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Aldus  appears  to  have  consulted  it  for 
his  edition  of  the  New  Testament^  as  it  frequently  agrees  in 
its  peculiar  readings  with  this  manuscript,  which  for  the 
most  part  harmonizes  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
thougn  it  has  numerous  readings  peculiar  to  itself. 

132.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  361.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures. 

133.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  363.  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  with  synaxaria. 

134.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  364.,  also  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons 
and  figures. 

135.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  365.  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  figures,  written  on  vellum,  in  the  eleventh  (jentury. 
The  first  twenty-six  leaves  have  been  supplied  by  a  later 
hand,  on  paper. 

136.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  665.,  of  the  thirteenth  <?en- 
tury,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  with  the 
commentary  of  Euthymius. 

137.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  756.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary. 

138.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  757.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Qontains  the  Gospejs,  with  a  commentary :  it  was  collated 
in  selectpassages  by  Birch  and  Scholz. 

139.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  758.,  of  the  twelfth  century,    . 

3  The  Codices  Vatican!  Nos.  127—137.  were  wholly  or  partially  collated 
by  Bircli. 
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contains  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  with  a  commentary. 
It  was  collated  in  select  passages  by  Birch  and  Scholz. 

110.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  115H.  contains  tht;  four  Gos- 
pels, splendidly  writtcni  on  vellum  in  the  twelfth  century, 
with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  fiirures.  It  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  partially  collated  by 
Scholz. 

1 11.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  IIGO.,  of  the  tliirteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  New  Testament,  with  synaxaria  :  it  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages  by  Scholz. 

1 12.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1210.  contains  the  Gospels, 
Acts,  Epistles,  and  Psalms.  Numerous  readinjrs  are  written 
on  t\u'.  maririn:  in  the  CJospels  it  for  the  most  part  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  This  and  the  followintr 
manuscripts,  Nos.  113,  144.  14G— 157.  159—1(52.  IGl— 171. 
173_175,  177—180.  and  182—199.  were  collated  wholly 
or  in  part  by  I)rs.  Birch  and  Scholz. 

1 13.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1229.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary.  It  follows 
the  (Constantinopolitan  recension. 

141.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1254.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons.  It 
appears  to  follow  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

145.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1548.,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  :  it  is  defective 
in  Luke  iv.  15. — v.  36.,  and  in  John  i.  1 — 26.  The  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  Luke,  to  the  twenty-first,  inclusive,  has 
been  added  by  another  hand.  Numerous  emendations  occur 
in  the  text,  and  various  readings  in  the  martrin. 

146.  The  Codex  Palatino-V aticanus  '  5.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  with  a 
commentary.     It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

147.  The  Codex  Palatino-V aticanus  89.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

148.  The  Codex  Palatino- Vaticanus  136.,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  scholia  on  the 
beginning  of  St.  Matthew.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
family,  but  it  has  some  Alexandrine  readings. 

149.  The  Codex  Palatino-V  aticanus  171.,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  contains  the  New  Testament  adapted  to  eccle- 
siastical use :  it  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

150.  The  Codex  Palatino- Vaticanus  189.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons, 
and  synaxaria  :  it  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

151.  The  CoDEX  Palatino- Vaticanus  220.,  of  the  eleventh 
centurv,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons, 
and  scliolia :  it  has  a  mixed  text. 

152.  The  Codex  Palatino- Vaticanus  227.,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures,  and  pro- 
logues.    It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

153.  The  Codex  Palatino-V  aticanus  229.,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues,  and 
synaxaria :  it  has  a  mixed  text,  but  chiefly  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

154.  The  Codex  Alexandrino- Vaticanus^  28.  was  writ- 
ten in  1442,  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Scholz,  in  Italy. 
It  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  commentary  of  Theophy- 
lact,  and  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

155.  The  Codex  Alexandrino-V aticanus  79.,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  to  which  are  prefixed 
some  readings  from  Saint  Paul's  Enistles.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension.  Schoiz  is  of  opinion  that  this 
was  the  manuscript  which  Wetstcin  had  formerly  numbered 
99.,  and  which  was  also  consulted  by  Daniel  Hciusius  for 
his  Exercitaiiones  Sacrx. 

156.  The  Codex  A lexandrino-V aticanus  189.,  of  the 
twelfth  centurj',  contains  the  Gospels,  the  text  of  which  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

157.  The  C'odex  Lrbino-V aticanus^  2.  appears  to  have 
been  written  for  the  use  of  John  II.  emperor  ot  the  East,  who 
succeeded  Alexius  in  the  empire  in  1118.     It  contains  the 

•  The  Codices  Palalino-Vaticano  are  so  called,  because  they  were  pre- 
spnted  to  the  Vatican  Library,  during  the  pontificate  of  Urban  Vm.,  by 
Maximilian^  Elector  of  Bavaria:  they  formerly  belonged  to  the  Electors- 
Palatine. 

*  The  Codices  Alexandrine- Vatican!  formerly  belonged  to  Alexandrina 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  abdicated  her  throne,  and  went  to  reside 
at  Rome,  where  she  embraced  the  Romish  faith.  Pope  Alexander  XU. 
presenlod  them  to  the  Vatican  Library. 

»  The  Urbino- Vatican  Library  at  Rome  is  a  collection  of  books,  removed 
from  Urbino  to  Rome,  by  Pope  Clement  VII.,  who  added  them  to  tlie  Vati- 
can Library. 


Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  figures,  pictures,  a  chro- 
nicle of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  Chronicle  of  Hippolytus,  and 
a  preface  from  Chrysostom.  Scholz  states  that  it  was  tran- 
scriix'd  from,  and  collated  with,  some  very  ancient  Jerusalem 
manuscripts,  preserved  in  a  monastery  of^the  Holy  Mountain 
[Athos].  It  sometimes  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  but  it  has  very  numerous  Alexandrine  readings. 

158.  The  Codex  Pii  II.  Vaticanus  53.  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, writttm  in  the  eleventh  century,  with  the  Eusebian 
canons.     There  are  various  readings  inserted  in  the  margin. 

159.  The  Codex  Barberinianus'  8.  contains  the  four  Gos- 
pels, written  in  the  eleventh  century :  its  text  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

160.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  9.,  written  in  the  year 
1123,  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  synaxaria:  it  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  text. 

161.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  10.,  of  the  tenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels :  it  is  imperfect  in  John  xvi.  4. — xxi.  25. 

162.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  11.,  written  in  the  year 
1163,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  and 
figures. 

163.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  12.,  written  in  Syria  in 
the  eleventh  century,  contains  only  the  sections  of  the  Gos- 
pels usually  read  in  churches,  together  with  fragments  of  the 
Eusebian  canons.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. 

164.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  13.,  written  in  1040,  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  synaxaria. 
It  chiefly  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension ;  but  it 
has  many  Alexandrine  readings. 

165.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  14.  formerly  belonged  to 
Eugenia,  the  daughter  of  John  Pontanus,  by  whom  it  was 
presented  to  the  Barberini  Library.  It  was  written  by  a 
Roman  monk  in  the  year  1197,  with  the  Latin  version,  Euse- 
bian canons,  and  synaxaria.  It  follows  the  Constantinopo- 
litan family. 

166.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  115.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  Luke  ix.  33. — xxiv.  24.,  and  John.  It  mostly 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension,  but  frequently,  also, 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

167.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  208.,  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  which  follow  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan text. 

168.  The  (>odex  Barberinianus  211.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  the  commentary  of 
Theophylact.     It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

169.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  B.  1.33.  belongs  to  the 
library  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicella,  a  library  at  Rome  be- 
longing to  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  of  San  Filippo  Neri :  it 
contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  the  eleventh  centurj',  with 
prologues,  figures,  and  synaxaria. 

170.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  C.  61.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  The  last 
chapters  of  Saint  Luke,  and  many  chapters  of  Saint  John, 
have  been  wTitten  by  a  later  hand.  It  follows  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan family. 

171.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  C.  73.  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, written  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  text  follows  the 
Alexandrine  recension. 

172.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  F.  90.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  according  to  Birch  and  Griesbach,  contains  the 
Gospels ;  but  Scholz  states  that  it  now  contains  only  the 
Pentateuch,  with  which  the  Gospels  were  formerly  bound. 
It  is  not  known  where  the  Gospels  are  now  to  be  found. 

173.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1983.  (formerly  S.  Basilii 
22.),  written,  according  to  Scholz,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
for  the  use  of  some  church  in  Asia  Minor,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, with  synaxaria,  and  the  Eusebian  canons.  It  is  defec- 
tive in  John  xiii.  1. — xxi.  25.,  and  almost  every  where  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

174.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  2002.  (formerly  S.  Basil.  41.) 
was  written  in  the  year  1063,  and  contains  the  Gospels.  It 
is  defective  in  Matt.  i.  1. — ii.  1.  and  John  i.  1 — 27.  and  viii. 
47.— xxi.  25. 

175.  The  CodexVaticanus  2020.  (formerly  S.Basil.  119.), 
of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  New  Testament,  with 
scholia  on  the  Acts.  It  is  defective  in  Matt.  i.  1. — iv.  17. 
Some  various  readings  have  been  added  in  the  margin.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  but  it  frequently 
has  Alexandrine  readings. 

«  The  Codices  Barberiniani  derive  their  name  from  the  library  founded 
in  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome,  by  Uie  cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  in 
I  the  seventeenth  century. 
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176.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  2113.  (formerly  S.  Basil. 
152.),  of  tlie  tliirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  accom- 
modated to  ecclesiastical  use.  It  is  imperfect  in  Matt.  i.  10. 
—X.  13.  and  .John  i.  1—29. 

177.  The  Codex  Vaticanus,  formerly  Basil.  1G3.,  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  written  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  is 
imperfect  in  John  i.  1 — 29. 

178.  The  Codex  Angelicus  A.  1.  5.,  in  the  library  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Augustinians  at  Rome,  contains  the  Gospels 
with  the  Eusebian  canons,  written  in  the  twelfth  century  :  it 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  is  imperfect  in 
John  xxi.  17.  to  the  end. 

179.  The  Codex  Angelicus  A.  4. 11.  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  the  Eusebian  canons,  written  on  vellum,  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Some  leaves  have  been  added,  by  a  later  hand,  on 
paper,  in  which  the  chasms  occurring  in  it  have  been  sup- 
plied. This  manuscript  is  accommodated  to  ecclesiastical 
use,  and  mostly  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

180.  The  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Rome,  formerly  Borgise  2.,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, written  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  which  are  added  the 
Acts,  Epistles,  Apocalypse,  and  some  apocryphal  books 
which  bear  the  date  of  the  year  1284.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

181.  The  manuscript  belonging  to  Francis  Cardinal  de 
Zelada  contains  the  Gospels,  with  scholia,  written  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Its  text  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

182.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  11.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels.  The  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension is  followed  by  all  the  Codices  Laurentiani,  No. 
182—198. 

183.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  14.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures,  Eusebian  canons, 
and  synaxaria. 

184.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  15.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues. 

185.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  16.,  written  by  one 
Basilius  in  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels  with 
prologues  and  synaxaria. 

186.  The  CoDEX  Laurentianus  VI.  18.,  written  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Leontius  a  calligrapher,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, with  the  Eusebian  canons,  prologues,  and  commen- 
taries. 

187.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  23.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures  and  paintings. 

188.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  25.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria. 

189.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  27.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  with  pro- 
logues and  synaxaria. 

190.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  28.,  written  in  the 
month  of  July,  1385,  contains  the  Gospels. 

191.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  Vl.  29.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues. 

192.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  30.,  also  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues. 

193.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  32.,  written  in  the 
eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian 
canons  and  figures.     It  has  been  adapted  to  ecclesiastical  use. 

194.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  Vi.  33.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  figure  of  St.  John  the 
apostle,  and  with  commentaries. 

195.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  34.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues,  commentaries, 
and  synaxaria. 

196.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VIIl.  12.,  of  the  twelfth 
,  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  red  letters,  with  a 

catena  and  figures. 

197.  The  Codex  Laurentianjjs  VIIL  14.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Epistles  of  St,  James,  and  fragments 
of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  with  commen- 
taries. 

198.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  256.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons. 

199.  The  Codex  5.,  formerly  belonging  to  the  monks  of 
the  Benedictine  order  of  Santa  Maria,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, written  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  figures,  Eusebian 
canons,  scholia,  and  iambic  verses.  It  agrees  with  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  Dr.  Birch  col- 
lated this  manuscript,  and  also  those  numbered  200 — 202. 
204—208.  211—214. 

200.  The  Codex  6.,  formerly  belonging  to  the  same  monks, 


of  the  tenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian 
canons,  prologues,  fragments  of  an  oration  against  the  Arians 
by  Gregory  the  Theologian,  and  synaxaria.  It  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

201.  The  Codex  701.,  formerly  belonging  to  the  friars- 
preachers  of  Saint  Mark,  was  written  in  the  year  1359.  It 
contains  the  New  Testament,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Scholz, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  same  manuscript  from  which  Wetstein 
quoted  some  various,  readings  out  of  Lamy's  treatise  Be  Eru- 
aiiione  Jpustulorum,  and  which  he  numbered  107.,  referring 
it  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

202.  The  Codex  705.,  formerly  belonging  to  the  friars- 
preachers  of  Saint  Mark,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxa- 
ria, written  in  the  twelfth  century. 

203.  The  Codex  707.,  formerly  belonging  to  the  friars- 
preachers  of  Saint  Mark,  of  the  fifteen  century,  contains  the 
New  Testament  written  in  modern  Greek.  Dr.  Scholz  states 
that  he  does  not  know  where  the  MSS.  Nos.  199 — 203.  are 
at  present  to  be  found. 

204.  The  Codex  Bononiensis  640.,  belonging  to  the  canons 
regular,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  written  in 
the  eleventh  century. 

205.  The  Codex  Venetus  5.  (in  the  library  of  Saint  Mark 
at  Venice)  formerly  belonged  to  Cardinal  Bessarion.  It  con- 
tains the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  written  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  it  is  allied  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrine 
family. 

206.  The  Codex  Venetus  6.,  written  partly  on  vellum  and 
partly  on  paper,  contains  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

207.  The  Codex  Venetus  8.,  of  the  tenth  century,  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  is  imperfect  in  the 
beginniiTg  of  Saint  Matthew. 

208.  The  Codex  Venetianus  9.,  of  the  tenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons.  Its  text  is 
allied  to  that  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

209.  The  Codex  Venetianus  10.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
contains  the  New  Testament,  in  the  following  order,  viz.  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Catholic  Epistles,  the  Epistles  of  Saint 
Paul,  Gospels,  and  Apocalypse,  with  prolegomena.  In  the 
Gospels,  the  text  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension;  and  in 
the  Acts  and  Epistles  it  chiefly  agrees  with  the  Constantino- 
politan family.  This  manuscript  was  collated  throughout  by 
Birch  and  Engelbreth :  its  readings  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Schwlz's  third  edition  of  Griesbach  s  Revision  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  also  in  Dr.  Scholz's  critical  edition. 

210.  The  Codex  Venetianus  27.,  of  the  tenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  catena. 

211.  The  Codex  Venetianus  539.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  an  Arabic  version.  There 
are  chasms  in  the  beginning  of  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  John. 

212.  213.  The  Codices  Venetiani  540.  and  542.,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contain  the  Gospels. 

214.  The  Codex  Venetianus  543.,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  appears  to 
agree  with  the  text  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

215.  The  Codex  Venetianus  544.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  commentaries  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers,  to  which  are 'prefixed  the  canons  of  Euse- 
bius  and  his  epistle  to  Carpianus.  It  was'  collated  on  Matt.. 
xxiv.,  Mark  iv.,  Luke  iv.,  and  John  v.  Its  text  for  the  most 
part  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

216.  The  Codex  Canonici,  brought  from  Corcyra  into  the- 
library  of  Saint  Mark  at  Venice,  contains  the  Gospels.  Its 
date  is  not  specified  by  Scholz. 

217.  The  Codex  HI.  in  Class  I.  of  Saint  Mark's  library, 
written  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  synaxaria.  It  was  col- 
lated for  the  same  portions  of  the  Gospels  as  No.  215.  Its 
text  agrees  partly  with  the  Alexandrine  and  partlywith  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

218.  The  Codex  C^esareo-Vindobonensis  23.  (Lambecii 
1.)  was  brought  by  Busbeck  from  Constantinople.  It  was 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  contains  tne  Old'  and 
New  Testament.  Birch  examined  this  manuscript  only  in 
those  places  where  manuscripts  usually  depart  from  the  re- 
ceived text.  It  is  imperfect  in  Rev.  xii.  5. — xiv.  8.  xv.  7. — 
xvii.  2.  xviii.  10. — xix.  15.  and  xx.  8.  to  the  end.  Dr.  Tres- 
chow,  by  whom  this  manuscript  has  been  minutely  described, 
states  that  it  was  Written  by  four  diiferent  hands.  From  this 
manuscript  Prof.  Alter  printed  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes-' 
tament,  which  a[>pearea  at  Vienna  in  1786-87,  in  two  vols.' 
8vo.     He  has  deviated  from  it  oidy  where  the  copyist  had 
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committed  manifest  errata,  wliich  be  has  corrcc-tcd  from  Ro- 
bert Stephens's  edition  of  1516.  The  text  of  this  manuscript 
frequently  ajjrees  with  tiie  MSS.  of  the  Alexandrine  family, 
but  for  tlie  most  part  with  those  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

'21!).  The  Codex  C;ESareo-Vindobonensis  321.  (Lambecii 
32.),  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with 
prolojjues.  It  chiefly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  collated  hy  Alter. 

220.  The  Codex  (v^saheo-Vindobonensis  337.  (Lambecii 
33.)  contains  the  (iospcls,  written  in  very  small  characters  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  Its  text  for  the  most  part  aorrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  was  also  collated 
by  Alter. 

221.  The     (^ODEX    CiESAREO-VlNDOnONENSIS     CXVII,    29. 

(Lamtieeii  38.)  contains  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  the 
eleventh  century,  with  Chrysostom's  commentaries  on  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  John,  with  the  commentary  of  Victor  on  St. 
Mark,  and  of  Titus  of  Bostra  on  St.  Luke.  It  is  defective  in 
Matt.  i.  1 — 11.  As  the  transcriber  of  this  manuscript  seems 
rather  to  have  desitrned  the  writing  of  a  commentary  than  a 
correct  text,  it  is  diThcult  to  refer  it  to  any  recension,  from  the 
liberty  he  has  taken  of  making  arbitrary  additions  to  or  omis- 
sions m  the  text. 

222.  The  Codex  CiESAUEo-ViNDOBONENSis  (Nessel.  ISO. 
Lambec.  39.),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  sections  of 
the  (Jospels,  with  commentaries.  It  is  imperfect  both  at  the 
beginning  and  end ;  and  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

223.  The  Codex  C^sareo-Vindobonensis  301  (Lambec. 
40.),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  fragments  of  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew^  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  with  a 
catena.  Scholz  states  it  to  be  of  little  value  in  a  critical 
point  of  view :  it  was  collated  by  Alter. 

22 1.  The  Codex  CjGsareus  8.  in  Kollarius's  Catalogue, 
and  30.  in  Forlosia's  Auctarium,  came  from  Naples  to  Vienna, 
It  contains  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  text  of  which 
chiefly  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension  : 
it  was  collated  by  Alter. 

225.  The  Codex  Cjesareus  9.  of  Kollarius  and  31.  of  For- 
losia,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  exhibits  a 
mixed  text,  agreeing  partly  with  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension, and  partly  with  the  Alexandrine  recension.  It  was 
collated  by  Alter,  and  was  written  in  the  )'ear  1192, 

226.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  ;^;^  IV,  17.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
Epistles,  with  figures  :  it  exhibits  a  mixed  text,  and  has  been 
corrected  by  some  one  after  a  copy  of  later  date.  This  and 
the  seven  following  manuscripts  (227 — 233.)  were  collated 
in  select  passages  by  Dr.  Moldenhawer. 

227.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  ^  III.  15.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures :  some  of  its 
leaves  have  been  misplaced  by  the  bookbinder.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

228.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  x  I^-  1^,  contains  the 
Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons,  written  in  the  fourteenth  century, 

229.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  ^  IV,  21.,  written  in  the 
year  1140  by  Basilius  Argyropylus,  a  notary  :  it  contains  the 
Gospels,  with  a  figure  of  Saint  Mark,  and  is  imperfect  in 
Mark  xvi.  15 — 20.  and  John  i.  1 — 11.  Many  alterations  of 
the  ancient  writing  (which  are  evidently  of  the  fourteenth 
century)  are  written  partly  in  the  text  and  partly  in  the  mar- 
gin ;  but  nearly  half  the  readings  and  notes  in  the  margin 
nave  perished  through  the  carelessness  of  the  bookbinder. 
Its  text  agrees  partly  with  the  Alexandrine  and  partly  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

230.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  <?  III.  5.,  written  in  1014, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  Its  text  agrees  partly 
with  the  Alexanaiine  and  partly  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

231.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  <|>  III.  6.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  scholia,  figures,  and 
synaxaria.     It  agrees  with  tne  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

232.  The  Codex  Escurialensis*  III.  7.,  of  the  thirteenth 
centurVj  contains  the  Gospels,  with  syneixaria.  It  agrees 
with  tne*  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

233.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  m  II.  8.  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, with  a  catena,  written  in  the  twelftli  century.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

234.  The  Codex  Havniensis  1.  in  the  Royal  library  at 
Copenhagen  was  written  in  1278,  and  contains  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  catholic  Epistles, 
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and  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  The  text  of  the  Gospels 
for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. 

235.  The  Codex  Hatniensis  2.  was  written  in  1314,  and 
contains  the  Gospels  adapted  to  ecclesiastical  use.  It  ap- 
pears chiefly  to  agree  willi  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

236.  The  readings  of  a  manuscript  which  are  written  in 
the  margin  of  Dr.  Mill's  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
written  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  Ilearne,  the  editor 
of  the  Codex  Laudianus.  It  is  not  known  from  what  manu- 
script these  readinirs  were  derived.  Griesbaeh  has  given  a 
copious  extract  ot  their  various  readings  in  his  Symbolas 
(Jrilicae,  vol.  i.  pp.  247 — 301. 

237.  The  Codex  S.  Svnodi  42,  in  the  library  of  the  Holy 
Synod  at  Moscow  (d.  of  Matthaei's  notation),  contains  the 
Gospel,  with  scholia  and  figures,  written  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. It  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

238.  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  48,  (e.  of  Matthaei),  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
with  commentaries  and  a  catena.  It  agrees  for  the  most  part 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

239.  The  Codex  S.  Svnodi  47.  (g,  of  Matthaei)  contains 
Mark  xvi,  2 — 8,,  Luke,  and  John  i,  1. — xxi,  23.,  with  com- 
mentaries. It  agrees  almost  always  with  the  Constantino- 
politan recension. 

240.  The  Codex  S.  Svnodi  49.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  commentary  of  Euthymius 
Zigabenus.  It  is  defective  in  Mark  viii,  12 — 34,  xiv,  17 — 
54.,  and  Luke  xv.  32. — xvi.  8.  It  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan family. 

241.  The  Codex  Dresdensis  formerly  belonged  to  Mat- 
thaei, who  has  noted  it  by  the  letter  k  in  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  very  beautifully  and  carefully  written 
in  the  eleventh  centurj,  and  contains  the  New  Testament, 
with  synaxaria.  It  chiefly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

242.  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  380,  (1.  of  Matthaei),  of  the 
twelfth  century,  contains  the  New  Testament,  with  figures, 
the  Eusebian  canons,  paintings,  and  prologues,  besides 
psalms  and  odes.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion, 

243.  The  Codex  BibliothecvE  Typograph,  Synodi  13. 
(m.  of  Matthaei),  written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  contains 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Theopliylact.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

244.  The  Codex  Bibliothece  Typograph.  Synodi  1. 
(n.  of  Matthaei),  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures,  and  the 
commentaries  of  Euthymius  Zigabenus.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

245.  The  Codex  Synod,  265.  (o.  of  Matthaei),  written  in 
1199,  contains  the  Gospels,  and  follows  the  Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

246.  The  Codex  Synod.  261.  (p.  of  Matthaei),  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels.  It  is  defective  in 
Matt,  xii,  41, — xiii,  55,,  and  in  John  xvii,  24. — xviii.  20. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  has  some 
various  readings  in  the  margin. 

247.  The  Codex  Synod,  373.  (q,  of  Matthaei),  of  the 
twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

248.  The  Codex  Synod,  264.  (r.  of  Matthaei),  written  in 
1275,  contains  the  Gospels,  and  for  the  most  part  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

249.  The  Codex  Synod,  94,  (s,  of  Matthaei),  written  in 
the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospel  of  St,  John,  with 
a  catena.     It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

250.  The  Codex  Synod,  (not  numbered),  preserved  in  a 
small  wooden  box  (v.  of  Matthaei),  contains  John  vii.  39.  to 
the  end  of  that  Gospel,  written  in  cursive  Greek  characters 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 

251.  The  Codex  BibliothecjE  Tabularii  Moscuensis 
(x.  of  Matthaei),  of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures:  it  contains  a 
mixed  text,  from  both  families  of  manuscripts. 

252.  The  Codex  Dresdensis  fonnerly  belonged  to  Mat- 
thaei, who  has  noted  it  with  the  letter  z. :  it  is  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  contains  the  Gospels.  This  manuscript  has 
corrections  and  double  readings,  which  have  been  added  by 
the  same  hand  from  another  manuscript.  Its  text,  for  the 
most  part,  agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
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253.  The  Codex  of  Nicephorus,  Archbishop  of  Cherson 
(10.  of  Matthaei),  of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, with  scholia.  It  has  many  readings  in  common  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  family,  but  more  which  agree  with 
the  Alexandrine  recension, 

254.  The  Codex  Matthaeii  of  the  eleventh  century  (11. 
of  Matthaei),  contains  the  Gospels  of  Saint  Luke  and  Saint 
John  with  figures  and  scholia.  Its  text  for  the  most  part 
aorees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

°255.  The  Codex  Synod.  139.  (12.  of  Matthaei),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  contains  commentaries  extracted  from 
Chrysostom  and  others  on  the  Gospels,  with  fragments  of 
the  sacred  text,  which  for  the  most  part  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan family. 

256.  The  Codex  Bibliothec^  Typograph.  3.  (14.  of 
Matthaei),  of  the  ninth  century,  contains  scholia  on  Mark 
and  Luke,  together  with  fragments  of  the  sacred  text,  which 
for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. 

257.  The  Codex  Biblioth.  Synod.  120.  (15.  of  Matthaei) 
contains  fragments  of  John  i.  and  xx.,  written  in  capital 
letters  in  the  eighth  century,  with  scholia.  Its  text  mostly 
ao-rees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

°258.  The  Codex  Dresdensis  (17.  of  Matthaei),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels  incorrectly  written 
by  an  illiterate  scribe,  together  with  figures.  It  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

259.  The  Codex  S.  Synodi  45.  (a.  of  Matthaei)  contains 
the  Gospels  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  with  synaxaria, 
the  Eusebian  canons,  and  commentaries.  Its  text  for  the 
most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family. 

The  preceding  manuscripts,  Nos.  236 — 259.,  were  collated 
and  described  by  Matthaei.  Dr.  Scholz,  however,  has  omit- 
ted those  which  he  has  marked  «,  0,  y',  £^,  i,  i'  »',  3-',  /,  f*', 
t/,  g',  p',  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  and  9.,  because  they  appear  to 
contain  only  some  works  of  Chrysostom. 

iii.  Manuscripts  containing-  the  JVew  Testament  and  the 
Gospels,  -which,  for  the  first  time,  -were  collated  by  Dr. 
Scholz. 

260.  The  Codex  Regius  51,  formerly  2243.  (in  the  royal 
iibrary  at  Paris),'  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  figures, 
correctly  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension.  The  greater  part  of  this 
manuscript  was  collated. 

261.  The  Codex  Regius  52.  is  written  on  vellum  in  the 
twelfth  century ;  but  the  beginning,  comprising  Matt.  i.  1 — 
11.,  has  been  supplied  on  paper  by  some  one  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  It  contains  the  Gospels  adapted  to  ecclesi- 
astical use.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family, 
and  is  imperfect  from  Luke  xxiv.  39.  to  the  end  of  that 
Gospel.  It  was  collated  by  Scholz  on  Matt.  xi. — xiii., 
Mark  v. — vii.,  Luke  i. — v.,  and  John  v. — viii. 

262.  The  Codex  Regius  53.,  of  the  tenth  century,  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria  and  the  Eusebian  canons. 
It  chiefly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  throughout. 

263.  The  Codex  Regius  61.,  formerly  2251.  and  also 
2864.,  was  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  probably  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Epistles,  with  figures.  It  has  only  the  beginning 
of  the  Eusebian  canons,  but  the  numbers  of  the  Ammonian 
sections  are  written  in  the  margin.  In  the  Gospels  this 
manuscript  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It 
was  collated  on  Matt.  viii. — xiv.,  Mark  i. — iv.,  and  John 
ii. — V. 

264.  The  Codex  Regius  65.  (formerly  2862.')  was  written 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  (it  should  seem  from  the  form 
of  the  letters)  in  Egypt.  It  contains  the  Gospels,  and  was 
collated  by  Scholz  on  Matt,  xviii.' — xxiv.  Mark  iii. — v.  and 
John  iv.— viii. ;  in  other  passages  he  only  cursorily  examined 
this  manuscript,  the  text  of  which  is  mixed. 

265.  The  Codex  Regius  66.  (formerly  2858.),  of  the  tenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  the  text  of  which  is  composed 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  and  Alexandrine  families.  The 
following  portions  were  collated;  viz.  the  whole  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  Mark  i. — v.,  Luke  xxii. — xxiv.,  and  John  v. 
— viii.     The  remainder  was  cursorily  examined. 

266.  The  Codex  Regius  67.  (formerly  877.  and  2863.), 
of  the  tenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria ; 

I  The  Codices  Recii,  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  are  copiously  de- 
scribed by  Scholz  in  his  Biblische  Kritische  Reise,  pp.  1—43. 
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it  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  was  collated 
on  Matt.  i. — xi.,  Mark  ii. — v.,  and  John  v. — ix.  The  re- 
mainder was  cursorily  examined. 

267.  The  Codex  Regius  69.  (formerly  3012.,  Colbertinus 
4631.)  contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  adapted  to  ecclesiastical  use.  It  is  imperfect  in  Matt. 
i.  1 — 8.,  Mark  i.  1 — 7.,  Luke  i.  I — 8.  xxiv.  50.,  and  John 
i.  12.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was 
collated  on  Matt.  ii. — x.  and  John  vii.  viii.  The  remainder 
was  cursorily  examined. 

268.  The  Codex  Regius  73.  (formerly  53P.,  afterwards 
2859.),  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with 
the  Eusebian  canons,  synaxaria,  and  figures.  It  was  collated 
on  Malt,  xxvi.,  Mark  i. — iv.,  and  John  iv. — ^viii.,  and  it  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

269.  The  Codex  Regius  74.  (formerly  171.,  and  after- 
wards 1042.  and  2858.),  of  the  eleventh  century,  contains 
the  Gospels,  with  pictures.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
was  collated,  and  also  Mark  i. — iv.  It  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

270.  The  Codex  Regius  75.  (formerly  2868.),  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It 
chiefly  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  but  it  also 
has  many  Egyptian  readings.  Most  of  this  manuscript  was 
collated  by  Scholz. 

271.  The  Codex  Regius  75*.,  of  the  twelfth  century,  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  fi^gures. 
In  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  it  almost  entirely  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension ;  but  in  Mark  it  has  a  mixed 
text.     The  chief  part  of  this  manuscript  was  collated. 

272.  The  Codex  Regius  76.  (formerly  2865.)  contains 
the  Gospels,  written  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  on  Matt.  vi. 
— xi.,  Mark  i. — iii.,  John  v. — viii.  The  remainder  was 
cursorily  examined. 

273.  The  Codex  Regius  79.  (formerly  4480.,  Colbertinus 
3012.)  was  written,  partly  on  vellum  in  the  twelfth,  and 
partly  on  cotton  paper  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  contains 
the  Gospels,  with  an  epitome  of  the  evangelical  annals,  a 
scholium  on  Luke  vi.,  the  Eusebian  canons,  the  commenta- 
ries of  Sevmanus  on  Luke  vii.  37.,  a  table  of  the  parables 
contained  in  the  Gospels,  and  a  fragment  of  a  synaxarion. 
The  text  chiefly  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
but  it  has  some  Alexandrine  readings.  This  manuscipt  was 
collated  in  select  passages. 

274.  The  Codex  Regius  79*.,  very  elegantly  and  correctly 
written  on  vellum  in  the  tenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  figures,  synaxaria,  and  the  Eusebian  canons.  It  is 
imperfect  in  Mark  i.  1—17.,  John  i.  1—20.,  Mark  vi.  21—54. 
and  John  iii.  18.— iv.  1.,  vii.  23 — 42.,  ix.  10—27.,  and 
xviii.  12 — 29.,  which  passages  have  been  supplied  on  paper 
by  a  later  hand.  It  mostly  agrees  with  the  Constantinopo- 
litan family. 

275.  The  Codex  Regius  80.  (formerly  538,  and  22423.) 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  prologues, 
and  a  portion  of  a  synaxarion,  written  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Scholz  collated  it  for  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  on  Mark 
i.  ii.  and  John  iii. — viii.  The  remainder  was  cursorily  ex- 
amined :  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

276.  The  Codex  Regius  81.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures, 
and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  It  was  col- 
lated for  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  on  Mark  i. — vi., 
Luke  iv.  and  xxii.,  and  John  v.  and  viii. 

277.  The  Codex  Regius  81.  A.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures. 
Some  passages,  .which  had  been  omitted,  have  been  supplied 
by  a  later  hand.  Its  text  mostly  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan recension.  The  chief  part  of  this  manuscript  was 
collated  by  Scholz. 

278.  The  Codex  Regius  82.  (formerly  3012.)  contains 
the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  figures,  and  synax- 
aria, written  in  the  twelfth  century.  From  some  Armenian 
inscriptions.  Dr.  Scholz  conjectures  that  it  was  originally 
executed  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  migrated  to  an  Arnienian 
monastery.  Matt.  xiii.  43. — xvii.  5.  have  been  supplied  by 
a  later  hand.  Its  text  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  fami- 
ly :  it  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

279.  The  Codex  Regius  86.  (formerly  2860.,  Colbertinus 
6051.)  was  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  in  the  year  1686,  by 
Joseph  Georgirene,  Archbishop  of  Samos.  It  was  written  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eu- 
sebian canons,  synaxaria,  and  figures.     It  follows  the  Con- 
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stantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

'2H0.  The  ConEX  Reoius  87.,  of  the  twelfth  century,  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  wilh  a  portion  of  a  synaxarion,  and  pro- 
logues. It  is  imperfect  in  Mark  viii.  3. — xv.  36.;  and  was 
collated  on  Matt.  vi. — xii.,  Mark  i. — v.,  Luke  iv.  v.,  and 
John  iv. — viii.     It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

2rtl.  The  Codex  11eoii;s  88.  (formerly  iiHGO.,  Colhertinus 
47G().)  contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  the  twelfth  century, 
with  h<>-ures  and  llu^  Kuschian  canons.  It  follows  the  Con- 
stantinoiiolitan  family,  'i'his  mainiscript  is  imj)erfect  in 
Matt,  xxviii.  11.  to  the  end,  and  Luke  i.  1. — ix.  It  was  col- 
lated on  Matt.  vii. — x.,  Mark  i. — v.,  and  .loiin  vi. — viii. 

282.  The  (^ODEX  Regius  !>().  (formerly  2H(;o.'',  Colhertinus 
0015.),  written  in  the  year  1 17G,  contains  the  Gospels,  which 
for  the  most  part  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 
It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

283.  Tiic  Codex  Regius  92.  (formerly  p^^^"'  Colhertinus 
4744.),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels.  The 
text  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  This  manuscript 
was  collated  in  select  ])assages. 

284.  The  Codex  Regius  <J3.  rformerly  2802^.),  of  the  tliir- 
teenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusel)ian 
canons,  figures,  and  synaxaria.  Tne  chief  part  of  this  manu- 
script was  collated.     Itfollows  the  Constantinopolitan  Aimily. 

285.  The  Codex  Regius  95.  (formerly  2835^  .),  written  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures, 
and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  The  greater 
part  of  it  was  collated. 

286.  The  Codex  Regius  96.  (formerly  3011  »■  "•,  Colherti- 
nus 4556.),  written  in  the  year  1432,  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  the  paschal  canon  from  1432  to  1502.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

287.  The  Codex  Regius  98.  (formerly  2861.,  Colhertinus 
4916.),  contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

288.  The  Codex  Regius  99.  (formerly  2861  ^,  Colhertinus 
4885.)  contains  Saint  Luke's  Gospel,  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

289.  The  Codex  Regius  100.  A.,  dated  February  15, 1625, 
by  one    Luke,  who  calls  himself  u^^Svrxv,  a  chief  priest, 

tarchbishopl],  contains  the  Gospels,  which  agree  with  the 
)onstantinopolitan  family.    It  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

290.  The  Codex  Regius  108",  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  was  collated  in 
select  passages,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

291.  The  Codex  Regius  113.  (formerly  28683.,  Colherti- 
nus 6162.),  of  the  twelfth  century,  Contains  the  Gospels,  with 
synaxaria.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

292.  The  Codex  Regius  114.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria  and  figures.  It  is  im- 
perfect in  Matt.  i.  1. — vii.  14.,  and  in  John  xix.  14.  to  the 
end.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was 
collated  in  select  passages. 

293.  The  Codex  Regius  117.,  written  in  November,  1373, 
contains  the  Gospels,  wilh  figures  and  synaxaria ;  and  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  was  collated  on 
Matt.  V. — x.,  Mark  ii. — vi.,  Luke  ii.,  and  John  v. — viii. 

294.  The  Codex  Regius  118.  (formerly  Colhertinus  6629.), 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  is  imperfect 
in  Matt.  i.  18.  to  xii.  25.  This  manuscript  was  presented  to 
Louis  XIV.  by  Joseph  Georgirene,  Archbishop  of  Samos. 
It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

295.  The  Codex  Regius  120.  (formerly  3426.),  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels :  it  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  and  is  imperfect  in  Matt.  i.  1. — xi. 
It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

296.  The  Codex  Regius  123.,  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

297.  The  Codex  Regius  140.  a.,  of  the  twelfth  centurj', 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures  and  synaxaria.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

298.  The  Codex  Regius  175*.,  formerly  belonged  to  the 
public  library  of  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons.  It  was  written  in  the 
tvi'elfth  century,  and  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures  and 


synaxaria.     It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

299.  Tiie  (yuD)CX  Regius  177.  (formerly  2242.)  was  written 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  Dr.  Scholz  conjectures,  from 
some  scholia,  by  a  follower  of  Theodore  of  Mopsueste.  It 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues,  the  Eusebian  canons, 
figures,  scholia,  and  fragments  of  various  writers,  concerning 
some  narticular  passagc^s.  The  text  for  the  most  part  agrees 
with  the  Constai)tin()])olitan  family;  but  in  the  Gospels  of 
S;iiiit  Mark  and  Saint  Luke  there  are  many  peculiar  read- 
ings, as  well  as  readings  which  commonly  occur  in  manu- 
scripts of  the  Alexandrine  recension.  The  whole  of  this 
manuscript  was  collated. 

300.  'I  he  Codex  Regius  186.  (formerly  750.,  also  1882.), 
of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  collated  with  ancient  copies  from  Jerusalem, 
deposited  on  the  holy  mountain  [Atho?  ?]  ;  together  with  the 
Kusehian  canons,  synaxaria,  a  eaten-,  addiUonal  observa- 
tions on  some  stdect  passages,  and  Theophylact's  commenta- 
ries written  in  the  outer  margin  by  a  later  hand.  The  text 
follows  both  the  Alexandrine  and  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
censions. It  has  a  few  peculiar  readings.  The  whole  of 
this  manuscript  was  collated. 

301.  The  Codex  Regius  187.  (formerly  537.  also  1879.), 
of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  catena 
from  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  It  for  the  most  part  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  but  it  also  has  not  a  few 
readings  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrine  family.  This  manu- 
script was  collated  throughout. 

302.  The  Codex  Regius  193.  (formerly  1893.),  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  contains  a  fragment  of  Saint  Matthew  and 
Saint  Luke,  with  a  commentary.  It  follows  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

303.  The  Codex  Regius  194.  A.  contains  John  i. — iv., 
of  the  eleventh  century,  with  Theoj)hylact's  commentary  on 
the  Gospels,  and  iambic  verses  on  Matthew  and  Mark,  writ- 
ten on  cotton  paper  in  1255.  The  text  follows  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension.  Select  passages  of  this  manuscript 
were  collated. 

{of  the  thirteenth  century, 
contain  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  with 
a  catena.  Both  follow 
the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension, and  were  collated 
in  select  passages. 

306.  The  Codex  Regius  197.,  of  the  tenth  century,  con- 
tains the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  with  the  commen- 
taries of  Theophylact.  The  text  is  allied  to  that  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

307.  The  Codex  Regius  199.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  with  a  com- 
mentary. It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

308.  The  Codex  Regius  200.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  with  a  com- 
mentary. It  is  imperfect,  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

309.  The  Codex  Regius  201.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Chrysostom;  of  Luke,  with  that  of  Titus  of 
Bostra ;  and  of  Mark,  with  that  of  Victor.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

310.  The  Codex  Regius  202.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  Matthew,  with  a  catena :  it  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

311.  The  Codex  Regius  203.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
also  contains  Matthew,  with  a  catena;  it  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

312.  The  Codex  Regius  206.,  written  in  1308,  contains 
Mark,  with  the  commentary  of  Victor.  It  belonffs  to  the 
Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

313.  The  Codex  Regius  208.  (formerly  2440.),  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  contains  Luke,  with  a  catena,  which  is 
different  from  that  published  by  Corderius.  It  is  imperfect; 
agrees  with  the  Ct)nstantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

314.  The  Codex  Regius  209.  (formerly  247.  and  2441.), 
of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospel  of  John,  with 
a  commentary.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  fa- 
mily, and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 


304.  The  Codex  Regius  194. 

305.  The  Codex  Regius  195. 
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315.  The  Codex  Regius  210.  (formerly  24423.,  Colberti- 
nus  008.),  of  the  tliirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  with  a  commentary  by  an  unknown  author.  It  is 
imperfect  in  xiv.  23. — xv.  16.  xxi.  22 — 25. ;  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collatea  in  select 
passages. 

31G.  The  CoDEx  Regius  211  ,  which  was  brought  from 
Constantinople,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion. It  was  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  contains 
the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  with  commentaries.  This 
manuscript  is  imperfect,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

317.  The  Codex  Regius  (formerly  Medica;us  1887.),  of 
the  twelfth  century,  contains  John  x.  9. — xxi.  25.,  with  a 
catena  differing  from  that  published  by  Corderius.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

318.  The  Codex  Regius  213.,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
contains  John  vii.  1. — xxi.  25.,  with  a  commentary.  It  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

319.  The  Codex  Regius  231.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary.  It  is  imperfect, 
and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  This 
manuscript  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

320.  The  Codex  Regius  232.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  with  a  commentary.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

321.  The  Codex  Regius  303.,  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

322.  The  Codex  Regius  315.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

323.  The  Codex  Regius  118".,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
contains  Matt.  vi.  vii.  and  also  the  tales  of  Kalila  and  Dimna 
translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Greek.  The  text  of  St. 
Matthew  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

324.  The  Codex  Regius  376.  (formerly  Mazarinianus), 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  vellum,  contains  readings  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  sections 
from  the  Gospels  narrating  the  passion  of  our  Lord  ;  and 
the  Eusebian  canons.  Gospels,  synaxaria  (on  cotton  paper), 
and  a  catalogue  of  emperors  from  Constantino  to  Manuel 
Porphyrogennetus.  In  the  Gospels  the  text  almost  always 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  The  chief 
part  of  this  manuscript  was  collated. 

325.  The  Codex  Regius  377.  (formerly  3011.),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels.  The  text  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

326.  The  Codex  Regius  378.,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
contains  an  exposition,  in  the  form  of  homilies,  on  one  or 
more  verses  of  some  sections  of  the  Gospels.  The  text 
almost  every  where  agrees'  with  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension.    It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

327.  The  Codex  Regius  380.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

328.  The  Codex  Regius  381.,  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary.  It  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

329.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  19.  (formerly  46.),  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

330.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  196.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons  and  prologues.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

331.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  331.  (formerly  41.)  of  the 
tenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

332.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  XX.  b.  IV.  20.,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  commentary, 
figures,  and  prologues.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

333.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  IV.  b.  4.,'  formerly  be- 


longed to  Arsenius,  archbishop  of  Monembasia,  and  after- 
wards to  Gabriel,  metropolitan  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  contains  Matthew  and 
John,  with  the  same  catena  of  Nicetas,  which  was  published 
by  Cordier  and  Poussines.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantino- 
politan family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

334.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  43.  b.  V.  23.,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
with  prologues,  and  a  commentary.  It  follows  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

335.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  44.  b.  V.  24.,  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues,  it 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passag-es. 

336.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  101.  c.  IV.  17.,  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  contains  Luke,  with  a  catena.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

337.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  52.  b.  V.  32.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  portions  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  a 
commentary.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family, 
and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

338.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  335.  b.  I.  3.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons 
and  figures.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  but 
has  some  Alexandrine  readings.  It  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

339.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  302.  c.  II.  5.,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles, 
with  prologues,  the  Eusebian  canons,  synaxaria,  and  other 
pieces.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

340.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  344.  b.  I.  13.,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  many  passages  of 
which  have  been  corrected  by  a  later  hand.  This  manu- 
script agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

341.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  350.  b.  I.  21.  was  written 
in  the  year  1296,  and  contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  synaxa- 
rium.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was 
collated  in  select  passages. 

312.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  149.  b.  II.  3.,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian 
canons;  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

343.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  13.  (in  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan,)^  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gos- 
pels, with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  figures,  adapted  to 
ecclesiastical  use.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

344.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  16.  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  synaxaria  on  vellum,  written  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Luke  xiii.  21. — xvi.  23.  xxii.  12 — 23.  xxi.  12.  and  xxiii.  45 
— 50.  have  been  written  on  paper,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  is  imperfect  in  John  xxi.  12.  to  the  end.  This  manuscript 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension  ;  the  latter  part, 
in  particular,  with  the  textus  receptus.  It  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

345.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus.  17.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.-  It  is  imperfect 
in  Matt.  i.  1 — 11.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

346.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  23.,  an  incorrectly  written 
manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  the 
text  of  which  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family.  It  is 
imperfect  in  John  iii.  6. — vii.  52.  The  entire  manuscript 
was  collated. 

347.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  35.,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, correctly  written  by  Constantinus  Chrysographus, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues,  fitted  to  ecclesiastical 
use.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

348.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  B.  56.,  written  in  1023, 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria,  and  the  Eusebian 
canons.  It  agrees  very  often  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

349.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  61.,  written  in  1322,  con- 
tains the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria,  and  the  Eusebian  canons. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated 
in  select  passages.  - 


«  The  manuscripts  in  the  royal  library  at  Turin  (Nos.  332—342.)  are  descri-       a  The  manuscripts  in  the  Ambrosian  library  are  described  at  length  by 
bed  at  length  by  Joseph  Pasini,  in  his  Catalogus  Bibliotheccb  Taurinensis.    Dr.  Scholz  in  his  Biblisch-Kritische  Reise,  pp.  70—94. 
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350.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  B.  62.  contains  the  Gos- 1  ning :  occasionally,  annotations  are  written  in  the  margin 
pels,  with  figures  and  sytiaxaria,  written  on  vellum  in  the    by  a  later  hand 
eleventh  century.     The  first  lour  leaves  are  written  on  paper        367.  The  Ct 


in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  imperfect  in  John  xxi.  9. 
to  the  end.  It  follows  the  Alexandrine  recension,  but  often 
agrees  with  the  C'onstantinopolitau  family.  It  was  collated 
.in  selectpassages. 

«  351.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  70.  is  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Latin  words,  written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  are 
occasionally  interspersed  among  the  Grc^ek  text.  It  mostly 
agrees  witii  the  received  text,  hut  it  also  has  many  peculiar 
'     readings.     It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

352.  The   Codex   Ambrosianus    U.   !»3.,   brought   from 
'     Calabria  in  1(507,  contains  the  Gospels,  written  in  the  twelfth 

century.  It  is  imperfect  in  Matt.  i.  1 — 17.  Mark  i.  1 — 15. 
xvi.  1.3.  to  tlie  end,  Luke  i.  1 — 7.  xxiv.  13.  to  the  end,  and 
.lohn  i.  1 — 10.  and  xxi.  3.  to  the  end.  The  faded  letters 
have  been  restored  by  a  later  hand.  Indices  of  lessons, 
written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  have  been  added  in  the 
margin.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
and  ha.s  lieen  collated  in  select  passages. 

353.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  M.  93.  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  same  commentary  as 
No.  IHl.  It  is  imperfect  in  John  xxi.  21,  25.,  and  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  The  greater  part  of 
this  manuscript  was  collated. 

351.  The  Codex  Venetus  29.  contains  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  with  Theophylact's  Commentary,  written  in  the 
eleventh  century.  It  was  collated  on  Matthew  xxiv.,  and 
for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  codices. 

355.  The  Codex  Venetus  511.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  the  Gospels,  preceded  by  the  Eusebian  canons  and 
the  Epistle  to  Carpianus.  It  was  collated  for  Matt,  xxiv., 
Mark  iv.,  Luke  iv.,  and  John  v.  It  almost  always  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

.35(i.  The  Codex  \  enetus  515.  contains  a  catena  on  St. 
Luke's  Gospel,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ascribed  to 
Titus  of  Bostra  ;  but  the  text  of  Luke  is  rarely  cited. 

357.  The  Codex  Venetus  28.  contains  Luke  and  John, 
with  a  catena,  written  in  the  eleventh  century.  Dr.  Scholz 
has  given  readings  from  it  on  Luke  i.  and  John  v.  Its  text 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

358.  The  Codex  Mutinensis  9.  (IL  A.  9.),  of  the  four- 
teenth c(!ntury,  contains  the  Gospels.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  in  Matt,  vi., 
Mark  iv.  v.  x.,  Luke  v.,  and  John  v.  vii.  viii. 

359.  The  Codex  Mutinensis  212.  (MS.  III.  B.  16.),  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  on  the 
same  chapters  as  No.  358. 

360.  Tlie  Codex  Parmensis  (formerly  De  Rossi  1.),  in 
the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  contains  the  Gospels, 

-  written  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  agrees  chiefly  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family,  but  it  has  numerous  Alexandrine 
readings.  This  and  the  following  manuscript  were  collated 
by  De  Rossi  and  Scholz. 

361.  The  Codex  Parmensis  (formerly  De  Rossi  2.),  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels.  It  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  family,  but  it  has  numerous  Alex- 
andrine readings. 

362.  The  Codex  Florentinus,  in  the  library  of  Santa 
Maria  it  Florence,  contains  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  with 
a  catena,  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  manuscript  is  cited 
by  Lamy,  in  his  treatise  Be  Eruditione  Apostolunim,  p.  239. 
Dr.  Scholz  does  not  know  where  it  now  is  deposited. 

363.  The  Codex  Florentinus  Laurentianus  VI.  13. 
contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  written  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family, 
and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

364.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  24.,  Dr.  Scholz  con- 
jectures, from  the  form  of  the  letters,  was  written  in  Scla- 
vonia  in  the  thirteenth  century.  A  few  leaves  have  been 
added  at  the  beginning  and  end,  which  were  written  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  contains  the  Gospels,  and  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  This  manuscript  was 
collated  in  select  passages. 

365.^  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  36.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Psalms. 
It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

366.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  2607.  (formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  library  of  Santa  Maria)  contains  the  Gospel  of 
Samt  Matthew,  with  a  catena.    It  is  imperfect  in,  the  begin- 


ODEX  Laurentianus  2708.  (also  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  same  monastery),  written  in  1332,  contains 
tiie  New  Testament,  with  prologues  and  synaxaria.  It  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

368.  The  Codex  Richardianus  84.,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John,  the  Apocalypse, 
and  Ejjistles,  together  with  Plato's  Epistle  to  Dionysius 
incorrectly  written.  Tiie  text  of  St.  John's  Gospel  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  M.SS.  It  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

369.  The  Codex  Richardianus  90.,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, contains  Mark  vi.  25. — ix.  45.  x.  17.  xvi.  9.,  and  a 
grammar  of  the  (»reek  language,  together  with  the  Fables 
of  Pha;drus.  The  text  of  tnesi3  fragments  for  the;  most  part 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cur- 
sorily collated. 

370.  The  Codex  Richardianus  (K.  I.  11.).  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  Dieophylact's 
commentary.  It  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end. 
This  manuscript  is  stated  by  Scholz  to  have  been  described 
by  Lamy  in  his  treatise  De  Eruditione  Jlj)osfol</rum,  p.  232. 
et  seq.     It  is  not  known  where  it  is  now  deposited. 

371.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1159.,  of  the  tenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  fijrures. 
It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated 
in  select  passages. 

372.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1161.,  very  beautifully  writ- 
ten in  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels.  It  is 
imperfect  from  John  iii.  1.  to  the  end.  It  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

373.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1423.  formerly  belonged  to 
Cardinal  Sirlet.  It  was  written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  catena.  'Vhe  end  of  John  is 
wanting.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

374.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1415.,  written  in  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels  with  the  commentary  of  Peter 
of  Laodicaea.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family, 
and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

375.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1533.,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons.  It 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated 
in  selectpassages. 

376.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1539.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels  collated  with  ancient  copies  at 
Jerusalem.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 
was  also  collated  in  select  passages. 

377.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1618.,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  Matthew,  with  a  catena,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  with  questions  and  answers.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

378.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1658.,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  fragments  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  the 
homilies  of  Chrysostom,  and  numerous  passages  from  the 
prophets.  The  text  seldom  departs  from  the  received  text. 
It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

379.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1769.,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  a  perpetual  commentary.  It 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated 
in  select  passages. 

380.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  2139.,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons.  It  fol- 
lows the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

381.  The  Codex  Palatino-Vaticanus  20.,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  with  a 
catena.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and. 
was  collated  fn  select  passages. 

382.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  2070.  (formerly  Basil.  109,), 
correctly  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  contains  fragments 
of  the  Gospels,  the  leaves  of  which  have  been  greatly  mis- 
placed by  the  carelessness  of  the  bookbinder.  Its  text 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family.  The  greater  part  of 
this  manuscript  was  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

Tare  three  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  College  at 

383.  I  Ro.me,  written  in  tne  sixteenth  century.     They  se- 

384.  J  verally  contain  the  Gospels  with  a  commentary ; 
385.,  I  follow  the  Constantinopolitan  recension ;  and  were 

^collated  in  select  passages. 
386.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  66.,  of  the  fif- 
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teenth  century,  contains  the  New  Testament  with  synaxaria. 
It  a^ees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  This  and 
the  Following' manuscripts,  Nos.  387.  to  397.  inclusive,  were 
collated  by  Dr.  Scholz  in  select  passages. 

387.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  204.,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  and  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

388.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  212.,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures.  It  ex- 
hibits a  mixed  text,  which  often  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine 
recension. 

389.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  297.,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  and  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

390.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  381.  was  writ- 
ten in  1252,  and  contains  the  Acts,  Epistles,  Gospels,  and 
Apocalypse,  with  scholia,  synaxaria,  and  the  Eusebian 
canons.     It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  text. 

391.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  432.,  written  in 
the  eleventh  century,  was  presented  by  the  abbot  Abachus 
Andriani,  of  mount  Athos,  to  Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  who 
commanded  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  Vatican  Library.  It 
contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues  and  commentaries.  It 
is  imperfect  in  Matt.  i.  1 — 8.  Luke  i.  1 — 80.  and  John  vii. 
63. — viii.  11.,  which  passages  were  added  in  another  hand- 
writing in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan recension. 

392.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  225.,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  commentary  of  Theophy- 
lact,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  fragment  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
noticed  in  page  118.  §  XXX.  under  the  letter  Y.  This  ma- 
nuscript agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

393.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  E.  22.,  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  contains  the  Catholic  and  Pauline  epistles,  together 
with  the  Gospels.     It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

394.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  F.  17.,  written  by  one 
Michael,  a  monk,  and  dated  July  14,  1330,  contains  the  Gos- 

fiels.  Acts,  and  Epistles.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopo- 
itan  family. 

395.  Tiie  Codex  Casanatensis  A.  R.  V.  33.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  figures.  Corrections 
and  readings  are  written  in  the  margin.  It  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  but  has  some  Alexandrine  readings. 

396.  The  Codex  Ghigianus  R.  IV.  6.,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels.     It  is  imperfect  in  Matt.  i.  1 

xxiii.  27.,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

397.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  C.  4.,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  with  a  catena.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

398.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  92.  c.  IV.  6.,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  select  passages  of  the  Gospels,  with 
a  catena.  It  was  cursorily  collated,  and  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family. 

399.  The  Codex  Taurinensis  109.  c.  IV.  29.,  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  contains  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels,  but 
the  text  is  not  always  given.  It  was  cursorily  collated,  and 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

400.  The  Codex  Berolinensis  Bibliothec^  (formerly 
Diezii  10.),  of  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  Matt.  xii.  29. — 
xiii.  2.,  the  Acts,  and  Epistles.  It  is  mutilated,  and  has 
been  damaged  both  by  fire  and  water.  It  was  described  by 
Aurisillius  in  1802 ;  and  was  again  described  and  collated  by 
G.  T.  Pappelbaum  in  1815. 

40i.  The  Codex  Neapolitanus  1.  C.  24.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  Mark 
vi.  1. — ^xvi.  to  the  end,  and  John  i.  l.^xii.  1.  It  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  This  and  the  nine  follow- 
ing manuscripts,  to  No.  417.  inclusive,  were  collated  in  se- 
lect passages. 

402.  The  Codex  Neapolitanus  1.  C.  2.8.,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  contains  the  Gospels,  witlt  prologues  and  figures. 
It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

403.  The  Codex  Neapolitanus  1.  C.  29.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  contains  Matt,  xii.  23. — xix.  12.  xxviii.,  Mark  com- 
plete, Luke  i.  1 — 5.  xxi.  36,  to  the  end,  and  John  i.  1, — 
xviii.  36.,  with  synaxaria.  It- follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
family. 

404,  A  manuscript  belonging  to  the  abate  Scotti,  of  Na- 
ples, contains  the  Gospels,  with  prologues.  It  was  written 
m  the  eleventh  century,  and  agrees  with  tire  Constantinopo- 
litan family, 

405,  The  Codex  Venetian^e  BiBLioTHECiE,  Class  i.  No. 
10.  (formerly  Nanianus  3.),  of  the  eleventh  century,  contains 
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the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons.  The  leaves  have 
been  so  misplaced  by  the  bookbinder  that  scarcely  two  or 
four  consecutive  pages  of  the  same  Gospel  are  to  be  found. 
The  text  of  this  manuscript  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  recension,  but  it  contains  some  Alexandrine 
readings.' 

406.  The  Codex  Venetianus,  Class  I.  No,  11,  (formerly 
Nanianus  4.),  of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  the  Gospels. 

It  is  imperfect  in  Mark  iv.  41. — v.  14.  and  Luke  iii,  16 

iv,  4, ;  and  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  re- 
cension. 

407.  The  Codex  Venetianus,  Class  I,  No,  12.  (formerly 
Nanianus  5.),  of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  Luke  v,  30, 
to  the  end,  and  John  i,  1, — ix.  It  chiefly  follows  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  but  has  some  readings  which  differ 
from  it, 

408.  The  Codex  Venetianus  S,  Marci  Bibliothec^, 
Class  I,  No,  14.,  Nanianus  7.,  formerly  belonged  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Saint  John,  near  the  Jordan,  It  is  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons. 
It  has  some  peculiar  readings,  but  for  the  most  part  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

409.  The  Codex  Venetianus  S,  Marci,  Class  I,  No,  15. 
(formerly  Nanianus  8.),  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  the 
Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  synaxaria.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  but  has  some  peculiar 
readings. 

410.  In  the  Codex  Venetianus  S,  Marci,  Class  I,  No,  17. 
(formerly  Nanianus  10,),  which  is  written  on  cotton  paper, 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  early  pages  (which  are  on  vel- 
lum), with  the  Eusebian  canons,  are  copied  from  another 
more  ancient  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  rest  of 
the  manuscript  was  written  by  one  Joasaph,  a  monk,  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  contains  the  Gospels,  and  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

411.  The  Codex  Venetianus  BiBLioTHECiE  Nanianje  11., 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons,  and  synaxaria. 

412.  The  Codex  Venetianus  S,  Marci,  Class  I,  No,  19. 
(formerly  Nanianus  12,),  written  in  1301  by  Theodore  Ha- 
giopetritus,  a  calligrapher,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  the 
Eusebian  canons  and  synaxaria.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan family, 

413.  The  Codex  Venetianus  S.  Marci,  Class  I,  No,  20. 
(formerly  Nanianus  13,),  at  one  time  belonging  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Saint  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  was  elegantly 
written  in  1302  by  one  Theodore,  and  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  the  Eusebian  canons,  figures,  and  synaxaria.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

414.  The  Codex  Venetianus  S.  Marci,  Class  I.  No.  21. 
(formerly  Nanianus  14,),  written  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
by  one  Philip,  a  monk,  contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria. 
It  agrees  witn  the  Constantinopolitan  family, 

415.  The  Codex  Venetianus  S,  Marci,  Class  I.  No.  22. 
(formerly  Nanianus  15,),  written  in  January,  1356,  contains 
the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria  and  figures.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family. 

416.  The  Codex  Venetianus  S.  Marci,  Class  I.  No.  24. 
(formerly  Nanianus  17,),  written  in-*  the  fourteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospels.  It  is  imperfect  in  Meftt.  i.  1, — xxv. 
35.,  and  John  xviii.  7.  to  the  end.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

417.  The  Codex  Venetianus  S,  Marci,  Class  I.  No.  25. 
(formerly  Nanianus  18.),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains 
the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  It  is  imperfect 
in  the  beginning  and  end.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantino- 
politan family. 

418.  The  Codex  Venetianus  Bibliothec^e  Nanian^e  21. 
contains  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  It  is  imperfect 
at  the  end. 

419.  A  manuscript  formerly  belonging  to  the  monastery 
of  Saint  Michael  at  Venice,  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains 
the  Gospels,     It  is  imperfect  in  John  xxi,  7.  to  the  end, 

420.  The  Codex  Messanensis  I.  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  written  by  different  copyists.  It  contains  the  Gospels, 
with  critical  notes  selected  from  other  manuscripts.  It  was 
inspected  by  Dr,  Miinter.  This  manuscript  is  noted  237,  in 
Dr,  Schi^z's  third  edition  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament. 

421.  The  Codex  Syracusanus  in  the  Landolini  library,  of 
the-  twelfth  century,  contains  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  with  the  Eusebian  canons  and  prolegomena.     It 

<  Select  chapters  of  the  MSS.  Nos.  405—417.  were  collated  for  Scholz  by 
Doctors  Wiedaiann  and  J.  G.  J.  Braun. 
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has  a  mixed  text,  and  was  also  inspected  by  Dr.  Milnter. 
Schwlz  has  noted  it  238.  in  iiis  edition  of  Griesbach's  Greek 
TestanuMit. 

4-2'2.  The  (^odex  Regius  Monacensis  210.  (in  the  royal 
library  at  Municli)  was  written  for  ecclesiastical  use  in  the 
eleventh  century  ny  one  .loseph,  a  monk.  It  contains  the 
Gospels,  with  prolejromena  and  synaxaria;  but  the  Gospel 
of  .lohn  appears  to  have  been  written  by  another  and  later 
hand.  It  follows  the  ('onstantinopolitan  text,  t)ut  the  copyist 
has  transferrcid  into  the  text  a  few  scholia  wliicli  were  wrijlen 
in  the  maririn  ;  for  instance,  in  Mark  i.  10.  tsu  ^kZ  after  Tnij/Lt-x. 
This  manuscript  was  collated  in  select  passages  by  Dr. 
Sclv'iz. 

'12.3.  The  Codex  Monacensis  3G.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
contains  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  with  the  catena  of  Nicetas. 
It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated 
in  select  passages. 

424.  The  Codex  Monacensis  83.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
besides  other  works,  contains  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  with 
the  commentary  of  'I'itus  of  Bostra,  and  of  other  writers 
cited  by  him.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 
was  collated  in  seh'ct  passages. 

42.'>.  The  Codex  Monacensis  37.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
contains  the  (Jospel  of  John,  with  the  most  copious  of  all  the 
catenae  of  Nicetas  which  Dr.  Scholz  has  met  with.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

426.  The  Codex  Monacensis  473.,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  Luke  vi.  17. — xi.  26.,  with  the  catena  of 
Nic<>tas.     It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

427.  The  Codex  Monacensis  465.,  of  t\u\  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  Mark,  with 
the  commentary  of  Theophylact.  It  seldom  deviates  from 
the  received  text,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

428.  The  Codex  Monacensis  381.,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  commentaries  and  figures. 
From  the  subscription  it  appears  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew was  collated  with  some  ancient  manuscripts  of  Jerusa- 
lem preserved  on  the  Holy  Mountain  (Athos?).  From 
actual  collation,  Dr.  Scholz  ascertained  that  this  manuscript 
is  either  a  transcript  of  No.  300.  (Codex  Regius  186.),  or  of 
the  copy  whence  that  was  transcribed.  Its  readings  coincide 
for  the  most  part  with  those  of  No.  300.  The  chief  part  of 
it  was  collated  by  Scholz. 

429.  The  Codex  Monacensis  208.,  of  the  tenth  century, 
contains  questions  with  their  solutions,  taken  from  various 
interpreters,  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  with  the 
text,  which  was  written  in  979.  It  further  contains  Luke  i. 
1. — ii.  39.,  with  a  catena.  This  manuscript  seldom  departs 
from  the  received  text.     It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

430.  The  Codex  Monacensis  437.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospel  of  John,  with  the  catena  of 
Nicetas.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

431.  The  Codex  Molshemiensis  formerly  belonged  to 
the  College  of  Jesuits  at  Molshcim,  in  Alsace.  It  was 
written  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  contains  the  Gospels, 
Acts,  and  Epistles,  with  prologues  and  the  Eusebian  canons, 
(ioldhagen  inserted  fifty-two  various  readings  from  it  in  his 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  printed  at  Mayence  in  1753. 
Dr.  Scholz  states  that  he  found  very  few  various  readings 
in  this  manuscript  on  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  scarcely 
any  on  the  Gospels,  so  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed  con- 
cerning its  text. 

432.  The  Codex  Monacensis  99.,  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  (besides  other  treatises  on  various  subjects) 
the  Gospel  of  Mark,  with  the  commentary  of  Victor  of 
Antioch.  It  follows  the  (/onstantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

433.  The  Codex  Berolinensis  is  a  quarto  manuscript,  on 
vellum,  of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin.  It  contains  the  following  fragments; 
viz.  Matt.  i.  1 — 21.  vi.  12 — 32.  and  xxii.  6.  to  the  end  of 
that  Gospel;  ]\lark  i.  1 — 5.  29.  ix.  21. — xiii.  12.  Luke  viii. 
27.  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel;  John  i.  1. — L\.  21.  and- xx. 
15.  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel.  The  various  readings  com- 
prised in  this  manuscript  were  published  by  M.  Pappelbaum, 
archdeacon  of  Berlin,  in  his  description  of  it ;  whence  they 
have  been  inserted  by  Dr.  Dermout  in  his  Collectanea 
Critica  in  Novum  Testamentatum,'  and  by  Dr.  Schulz 
(who  numbers  it  239.)  in  his  third  edition  of  Griesbach's 
Greek  Testament.     It  has  a  mixed  text. 

»  Dermout,  Collectanea  Critica,  p-  22. 


434.  The  Codex  C  ^sareo-Vindobonensis  71.  (Lambecii 
42.  formerly  279.),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  the 
Gospel  of  Luke,  with  a  catalogue.  It  very  seldom  deviates 
from  tlie  received  text.     It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

435.  The  Codex  BibliothecjE  Lugduno-Batavensis, 
Gronovii  131.,  now  in  the  University  library  at  Leyden, 
contains  the  Gospels  neatly  written.  It  is  imperfect  in 
Matt.  i.  20.— ii.  13.  and  xxii.  4—19.  John  x.  14.  to  the  end 
of  that  (Jospel  is  written  by  a  later  hand.  Neither  Dermout, 
who  first  collated  this  manuscript,  nor  Dr.  Scholz,  has  spe- 
cified its  age.  The  latter  states  that  its  text  for  the  most 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family. 

436.  The  Codex  Meermannianus  117.  comprises  the  four 
Gospels  written  in  the  eleventh  century.  They  are  arranged 
contormal)ly  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Greek  church.  On  the 
sale  of  the  Meerrnann  library  by  auction  in  1824  this  manu- 
script was  purchased  by  an  English  bookseller.  It  is  not 
known  who  is  the  present  possessor  of  it. 

437.  The  Codex  Bibliothec^e  Imperialis  Petropolitan^g 
(in  the  Imperial  library  at  Petersburgh)  was  written  in  the 
eleventh  century,  by  Michael  Cerularius,  formerly  patriarch 
of  Constantinople. 

438.  The  Codex  t\\^  in  the  British  Museum  (formerly 
Askew  621.)  contains  the  Gospels,  in  two  volumes,  quarto. 
It  was  written  about  the  eleventh  century. 

439.  'I'he  Codex  5107.  in  the  British  Museum  (formerly 
Askew  622.)  contains  the  Gospels  written  in  1159  on  mount 
Athos,  by  the  monk  Nephon. 

440.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  Mm.  6.  9.  or  2423. 
confains  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles.  The  text  is  com- 
posed from  both  families.  It  was  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz 
on  Matt.  vi.  ix.  x.,  Mark  v.  vi.,  and  Luke  iv. 

441.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  4  2622.  contains  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  with  notes. 

442.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  4  2537.  2538.  contains 
the  New  Testament. 

443.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  formerly  Askew  624., 
contains  the  Gospels.     It  was  brought  from  mount  Athos. 

444  The  Codex  Harleianus  5796.,  in  the  British  Museum, 
contains  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse,  neatly 
and  carefully  written  in  the  fifteenth  century.  After  the 
Acts  are  placed  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  then  those  of 
Saint  Paul.  A  table  of  lessons  is  subjoined  to  the  Gospels, 
and  there  is  another  at  the  end  of  the  book.  This  and  the 
five  following  manuscripts  (445 — 449.)  all  agree  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family,  and  were  collated  on  Mark  v. 

445.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5736.  was  written  in  1506, 
as  appears  from  the  subscription.  This  manuscript  was 
not  known  to  Griesbach. 

446.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5777.,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  synaxaria.  It  is  imperfect 
in  Matt.  i.  1—17.,  Mark  i.  7—9.,  "Luke  i.  1—18.,  and  John 
i.  1 — 22.  Scholz  states,  that  it  is  written  by  a  clear  but  not 
very  skilful  or  learned  hand. 

447.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5784.,  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  the  Gospels,  with  the  Eusebian  canons,  and 
synaxaria. 

448.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5790.  contains  the  Gospels, 
most  beautifully  illuminated  :  it  was  written,  as  appears 
from  the  inscription  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  by  one  John, 
a  priest  at  Rome,  and  it  is  dated  April  25th,  1478. 

449.  The  Codex  tssi  in  the  British  INIuseum,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Ca;sar  de  Missy,  contains  the  Gospels, 
clearly  and  accurately  written,  probably  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

450.  The  Manuscript  belonging  to  the  library  of  the 
great  monastery  of  the  Greeks  at  Jerusalem,  numbered  1., 
contains  the  first  three  Gospels,  with  an  Arabic  version 
neatly  written  in  1043,  to  which  are  prefixed  synaxaria  and 
the  Eusebian  canons.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

451.  Is  the  manuscript.  No.  2.,  in  the  same  library,  writ- 
ten in  the  twelfth  centurj',  and  containing  the  Gospels ; 
which  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  were 
collated  in  select  passages. 

452 — 155.  Are  manuscripts  in  the  same  library,  numbered 
.3 — 6.,  all  of  which  were  written  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  contain  the  Gospels.  They  agree  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan family,  and  were  also  collated  in  select  passages. 

45li.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library.  No.  7.,  contain- 
ing the  Gospels.  To  the  text  of  Saint  Matthew  is  annexed 
a  commentary,  neatly  written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 
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457.  Is  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Greek  monastery 
of  Saint  Saba  (which  is  two  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem), 
No.  2.,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  contains  the 
Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  to  which  are  prefixed  synaxaria. 
This  and  tiie  nine  following  manuscripts  (Nos.  458 — 4G6.) 
all  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  were 
severally  collated  in  select  passages. 

458.  Is  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  same  library,  No. 
3.,  and  contains  the  Gospels  written  in  1278. 

459.  and  460.  Are  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  same 
library,  Nos.  7.  and  8.,  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  contain 
the  Gospels. 

461.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  No.  9.,  neatly 
written  in  835,  by  one  Nicholas,  a  monk,  and  contains  the 
Gospels. 

462.  and  463.  Are  manuscripts  in  the  same  library,  Nos. 
10.  and  II.,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  contain  the 
Gospels. 

464.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  No.  12.,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  contains  the  Gospels. 

465.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library.  No.  19.,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  contains  the  Gospels. 

466.  Is  also  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  :  it  contains  the  New  Testament. 

467.  Is  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  library  of  a  monas- 
tery in  the  isle  of  Patmos.  It  is  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  contains  the  Gospels;  agrees  with  the  Constantinopo- 
litan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

468.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  contains  tne  Gospels  with  a  commentary ;  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

469.  Is  also  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  same  library, 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  contains  the  Gospels;  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  in 
select  passages. 

iv.  Evangelisteria  (_or  Lessons  from  the  Gospels  appointed  to 
be  read  in  Divine  Service)  -which  have  been  collated  by 
the  Editors  of  the  Greek  Testament  {especially  by  Wet- 
stein   and    Griesbach,")   ivho  preceded   Dr.  Scholz,  by 
•  -whom  their  JVotation  has  been  retained.^ 

1.  The  Codex  Regius  278.  (formerly  Colbertinus  700.) 
is  written  in  uncial  letters,  in  the  eighth  century  :  it  is  imper- 
fect. This  evangelisteriurn  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wet- 
stein  and  Scholz :  it  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

2.  The  Codex  Regius  280.,  formerly  Colbertinus  2215., 
of  the  eighth  century,  according  to  Montfaucon  and  Scholz, 
but  Wetstein  does  not  think  it  earlier  than  the  ninth  century. 
It  was  written  in  uncial  characters.  It  is  imperfect,  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily 
collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz. 

3.  The  Codex  OxoniensiS  Wheleri  3.,  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, is  in  uncial  characters.  It  was  collated  by  Dr.  Mill, 
and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

4.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  Dd.  8.  49.  formerly  be- 
longed to  Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Ely.  It  was  written  in  the 
tenth  century,  in  uncial  characters.  Bishop  Marsh  thinks  it 
was  brought  from  the  East.  This  evangelisterium  was  col- 
lated b^  Dr.  Mill. 

5.  The  Codex  Bodleianus  3.  was  written  in  the  year  995, 
in  uncial  letters.     It  was  collated  by  Mill  and  Wetstein. 

6.  The  Codex  Bibliothec^e  Lugduno-BataVjE,  formerly 
Scalifferi  243.,  is  a  Greek-Arabic  manuscript,  written  in 
uncial  letters,  in  the  tenth  century.  Besides  an  evangeliste- 
rium, it  contains  lessons  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
Epistles,  and  Psalms.  Wetstein  states  that  it  has  some  pe- 
culiar readings,  and  that  it  agrees  with  the  Egyptian  version. 
Dr.  Dermout,  who  is  the  most  recent  describer  and  collator 
of  this  manuscript,  states  that  he  found  numerous  valuable 
readings  which  Wetstein  had  omitted.^  The  following  are 
the  portions  of  the  Gospels  which  are  comprised  in  this 
manuscript : — Matt.  xx.  17 — 22.  26. — xxiv.  28.  35. — xxv. 
45.  xxvi.  3—14.  17.  to  the  end.  Mark  xi.  1—11.  xiv.  26. 
—XV.  46.  xvi.  Luke  vii.  11— 17.  ix.  28—35.  xix.  25—18. 
XX.  27 — 38.  xxii.  4. — xxiii.  49.  53. — xxiv.  35.  John  i.  9— 
14.  ii.  12 — 25.  V.  19 — 30.  (verses  19.  to  29.  occur  twice.) 
xii.  1 — XX.  31.  (xii.  17—19.  occur  twice.) 

• «  Those  manuacnpts  which  are  not  specified  as  being  written  in  uncial 
letters  are  to  be  understood  as  being  written  in  cursive  or  ordinary  Greek 
characters. 
»  Collectanea  Critica  in  Nov.  Test.  p.  16. 


7.  The  Codex  Regius  301.  (formerly  Colbertinus  614.) 
was  written  by  one  George,  a  presbyter  of  the  Greek  church, 
in  1205.  It  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz, 
and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

8.  The  Codex  Regius  312.  (formerly  Colbertinus  648.) 
was  written  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  one  Cosmas,  a 
monk.  It  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz, 
and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

9.  The  Codex  Regius  307.  (Colbertinus  681.),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension. It  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz. 
Wetstein  states  that  this  manuscript  and  No.  10.  are  both 
imperfect. 

10.  The  Codex  Regius  287.  (Colbertinus  721.),  of  the 
eleventh  century,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
sion, and  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz. 

11.  The  Codex  Regius  309.  (Colbertinus  1265.),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  imperfect  in  the  beginning  and  end. 
It  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz,  and 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

12.  The  Codex  Regius  310.  (Colbertinus  824.),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  appears  to  have  been  written  for  the  use 
of  the  church  of  Constantinople.  It  is  imperfect  in  the  be- 
ginning and  end,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension.  It  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and  Scholz. 

13.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  31.  is  substituted  by  Dr. 
Scholz  for  the  Colbertinus  1241.,  which  Wetstein  (and  after 
him  Griesbach)  had  numbered  13.,  because  that  manuscript, 
which  is  now  the  Codex  Regius  1982.,  does  not  contain  an 
evangelisterium.  The  Codex  Coislinianus  31.  is  very  neatly 
written  in  gold  uncial  characters,  as  far  as  the  seventh  leaf ; 
thence  to  the  twenty-second  it  is  written  with  vermilion; 
and  the  rest  of  the  manuscript  is  written  with  ink,  and  orna- 
mented with  figures.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension, and  was  collated  by  Scholz. 

14.  The  Codex  Regius  315.  (Colbertinus  1282.),  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  cursorily  collated  by  Wetstein  and 
Scholz.     It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

15.  The  Codex  Regius  302.  (Colbertinus  1824.),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  defective  in  the  beginning  and  end.  It 
was  cursorily  collated  by  Scholz,  and  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

16.  The  Codex  Regius  297.  (Colbertinus  2465.),  of  the 
twelfth  century,  is  very  imperfect.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  by  Wetstein  and 
Scholz. 

17.  The  Codex  Regius  279.  (formerly  Colbertinus),  of 
the  twelfth  century,  is  imperfect  at  the  end.  It  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  text,  but  has  some  Alexandrine  readings; 
and  was  cursorily  collated  by  Scholz. 

18.  The  Codex  Laudianus  D.  121.  (Bodl.4.  of  Dr.  Mill's 
notation)  is  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  according  to 
Griesbach,  but  of  the  thirteenth  century  according  to  Scholz. 
It  is  written  in  large  and  elegant  characters,  in  two  columns, 
the  initial  letters  and  titles  being  gilt.  It  is  imperfect  in  the 
beginning  and  end,  and  some  leaves  are  also  lost  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  volume.  Scholz  states  that  its  text  for  the 
most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family :  it  was  col- 
lated by  Mill,  and  more  accurately  Ify  Griesbach,  who  disco- 
vered numerous  readings  which  had  been  overfooked  by  Mill. 

19.  The  Codex  Bodleianus  5.  originally  belonged  to 
Parthenius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  whom  it  was 
given  to  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  ambassador  to 
the  Porte  in  1661.  It  was  presented  to  the  university  of 
Oxford  by  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  chancellor  of 
that  university.  It  is  very  neatly  written  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine 
recension,  and  was  collated  by  Mill  and  Griesbach. 

20.  The  Codex  Laudianus  4.  of  Dr.  Mill,  in  the  Bodleian 
library" marked  Laud.  C.  79.,  was  written  in  the  year  1047. 
It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was 
collated  first  by  Mill,  and  afterwards  by  Griesbach,  who 
states  that  he  found  scarcely  any  readings  which  had  not 
been  noticed  by  Mill  and  Wetstein. 

21.  The  Codex  Seldeni  4.  of  Mill,  in  the  Bodleian  library 
3386.,  noted  Arch.  Seld.  B.  56.,  though  characterized  by 
Mill  as  ancient,  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
century.  A  few  fragments  only  of  this  manuscript  now  re- 
main. It  agrees  wiUi  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  collated  by  Mill  and  Griesbach. 

22.  The  Codex  Seldeni  5.  of  Mill,  in  the  Bodleian  library 
3384.,  noted  Arch.  Seld.  B.  54.,  is  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  chief  part  of  this  manuscript  consists  of  homilies  of  the 
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-"  fathers,  especially  of  Oreprory  Nazianzen ;  to  which  are  an- 
nexed some  fratrriiciits  of  an  evanjrelisterium.  This  nianu- 
scrint  was  collated  hy  Mill  and  W'etstcin,  and  sul)SC(HU'nlly 
hy  (iri(!sl)acli,  who  collated  many  readings  of  which  ihcy 
had  lal<(Mi  no  notice. 

'2."].  'I'he  ( ;oDi:x  Meadii,  which  successively  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Dr.  Askew,  and  of  M.  d'Kon,  hy  whom  it  was  sent 
into  France,  was  seen  hy  Welstein,  who,  however,  has  not 
sjjerificd  its  date. 

-2i.  'I'lu!  iUmEx  MoNACENSis  .333.  (Aufrustanus  4.  of  Ben- 
<rel),  of  the  tenth  century,  is  correctly  written,  and  is  imper- 
fect ill  .lolm  1.  I — 11.  l.uk(!  xxiv.  '2:}— .'{.').,  and  Matt,  xviii. 
1 1 — 30.  It  was  inspected  hy  Bengel,  and  minutely  examined 
hy  Scholz. 

25.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5650.  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  a  codex  rescriptus,  hut  very  few 
traces  of  tiie  ancient  writing  are  legible. 

25''.  According  to  (iriesbach  is  part  of  the  same  manu- 
script, written  hy  another  hand,  in  a  smaller  and  more  elegant 
character,  and  containing  lessons  concerning  the  resurrection 
of  Christ.  It  atrn^es  with  the  Constanliaopolitan  recension, 
and  was  collated  hy  (Jrieshach. 

2U.  'i'he  (^oDKX  BoDLEiANUs  3300.  noted  sup.  Sckl.  2.  was 
written,  or  rather  re-written,  in  the  fifteenth  centurv ;  hut 
almost  every  vestige  of  the  more  ancient  writing  (which 
seems  to  have  heen  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century)  has  disap- 
peared. iSome  lessons  are  added  from  the  Acts  and  I'ipistles. 
The  text  of  this  manuscri|)t  is  mixed :  it  was  collated,  by 
Criesbach,  who  has  described  it  at  great  length. 

27.  The  (yODEX  BoDLEiANUs  3391.  noted  sup.  Seld.  3.  is  of 
the  thirteenth  ur  fourteenth  century  according  to  Griesbach, 
hut  of  the  fourteentii  century  according  to  Scholz.  It  was 
written  in  large  characters  by  some  illiterate  monk  over  a 
more  ancient  evangelisteriuin,  in  uncial  letters  of  the  ninth 
century.  It  agrees  with  the  Constanlinopolitan  recension, 
and  was  first  collated  and  described  by  Griesbach. 

28.  The  Codex  Maiisih  22.,  now  in  the  Bodh-ian  library, 
was  written  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  two  dillercnt  hands, 
neither  of  whom  was  very  careful  or  accurate.  It  is  imper- 
fect at  the  end,  and  has  a  nuxed  text.  Both  this  and  the 
following  manuscript  were  collated  and  minutely  described 
by  Grieshach. 

29.  The  Codex  Marshi  23.,  also  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
was  elegantly  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  letters 
have  become  so  faint  as  to  be  legible  with  (liihcnlty.  It  is 
imperfect  at  the  end,  and  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension. 

30.  The  Codex  Bodleianus  296.,  now  marked  Cromwelli 
117.,  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged, 
and  with  the  rest  of  whose  manuscripts  it  came  into  the 
Bodleian  library,  was  written  in  the  year  1225.  It  contains 
(ireek  liturgies  and  forms  of  public  prayers.  At  page  149 
commence  sections  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  Scholz 
has  not  stated  with  what  recension  its  text  coincides  :  but  as 
it  was  written  in  Greece,  we  may  conclude  that  it  follows 
the  Constantinopolitan  ftimily. 

31.  The  Codex  Norimbergensis  is  of  the  twelfth  century  : 
it  was  collated  by  Doederlein.  Micliaclis  states  that  its 
readings  have  a  great  conformity  with  those  of  the  Codices 
Cantabrigiensis,  Slcphani  »,  Basileensis  y,  and  Leicestrensis. 

32.  The  Codex  Gothanus,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Gotha,  was  written  by  a  careless  and  illiterate  Greek 
scribe.  This  manuscript  was  collated  and  described  in  a 
treatise  published  at  Leipzig  in  1791.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension. 

33.  Is  an  Evangelisterium,  belonging  to  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  Albani,  written  in  the  ninth  century,  in  uncial  cha- 
racters. It  was  edited  in  1788  by  Stefano  Antonio  Morceli, 
at  Rome,  and  belonjjs  to  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

34.  The  Codex  Monacensis  229.,  formerly  Evangeliste- 
rium Mannhemense  19.,  is  in  three  volumes  quarto,  which 
were  written  in  uncial  ciiaracters  in  the  ninth  century,  and, 
in  Dr.  Scholz's  opinion,  founded  on  internal  evidence,  for 
the  use  of  some  monastery  on  mount  Athos.  After  a  care- 
ful collation,  he  found  very  few  readings  different  from  the 
received  text. 

35*.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  351.  was  written  in  the  year 
949,  by  one  Michael,  a  monk :  it  follows  the  Constantino- 
politan recension,  and  was  collated  by  Birch. 

36.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  10G7.  contains  lessons  from 
the  Gosp  As,  very  correctly  written  in  uncial  characters,  in 
the  tenth  century 
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college  of  the  Propaganda,  at  Rome,  contains  sections  from 
the  Gos])els  and  Epistles,  written  in  the  eleventh  century. 
It  agrees  for  tiie  most  part  with  the  Alexandrine  family,  and 
was  collated  by  Dr.  Birch. 

38.  and  39.  The  Codices,  Florentinus  1.  and  2.,  werecol- 
lati>d  by  Birch. 

40.  The  Codex  Escl'rialensis  1.  is  an  evantrelisterium, 
supposed  by  Moldeidiawer  (by  whom  this  and  the  other 
mamiseripts  in  the  Escurial  were  collated  for  Birch)  to  bo 
written  in  tlie  tenth  century.     It  is  in  uncial  characters. 

41.  The  Codex  Escihialensis  X.  III.  12.,  written  in  the 
tenth  century,  in  uncial  characters,  agrees  with  the  Constan- 
tino])olitan  recension. 

■42.  The  Codex  Escurialensis  X.  III.  13.,  of  the  tenth 
century,  contains  an  evangelisterium  written  in  uncial  cha- 
racters in  the  tenth  century.  It  is  imperfect  in  the  beginning; 
follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated 
in  select  passages. 

43.  The  CouEX  Escurialensis  X.  III.  16.,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  was  written  for  the  use  of  some  church  in  Constan- 
tino|)le.     It  is  imperfect  in  the  beginning. 

44.  The  Codex  IIauniensis  3.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
contains  an  imperfect  evangelisterium.  It  follows  tlie  Con- 
stantinoj)olitan  recension. 

45.  'Ihe  Codex  Vindohonensis,  liambceii  15.,  among  the 
Greek  law  MSS.,  is  a  fragment  of  an  evangelisterium,  con- 
sisting of  six  leaves,  and  written  in  uncial  characters  in  the  ■ 
eight  century. 

46.  The  Codex  CjEsareus  or  Vindobonensis  (Kollarii  7., 
Forlosia  23.)  contains  fragments  of  an  evangelisterium, 
written  on  purple  vellum  in  the  ninth  century. 

47.  A  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Holy  Synod  at 
Moscow,  numbered  23.  (b.  of  Matthaei's  notation),  is  in 
uncial  characters,  written  in  the  eighth  century.  It  agrees 
with  the  (Constantinopolitan  family.    This  and  the  ten  evan- 

felisteria  following  (to  No.  57.  inclusive)  were  collated  by 
latthaei  for  his  critijcal  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

48.  A  manuscript  in  the  Librauy  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
No.  44.  (c.  of  Matthaei),  was  written  in  1056  by  one  Peter, 
a  monk  :  it  subsequently  belonged  to  Nicephorus,  metropo- 
litan of  the  island  of  Crete,  and  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan text. 

49.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  library  connected  with  the 
Printing  Office  of  the  Holy  Synod,  No.  11.  (f.  of  Mat- 
thaei.) The  former  part  of  it  is  of  tlie  tenth  century;  the 
latter  part  is  of  a  later  date.  It  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

50.  Is  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  probably  of  the  eighth 
century,  in  the  same  library.  No.  12.  (h.  of  Matthaei)  :  it  is 
written  in  uncial  characters,  and  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
no])olitan  recension. 

51.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library.  No.  9.  (t.  of 
Matthaei) :  it  is  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension.     It  contains  part  of  an    . 
evangelisterium. 

52.  A  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  IIolt  Synod, 
No.  266.  (5.  of  Matthaei),  written  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
contains  lessons  from  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
besides  an  evangelisterium  or  lessons  from  the  Gospels. 

53.  A  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  No.  267.  {x;  of 
Matthaei),  of  the  fifteenth  century,  contains  an  euchologiura, 
or  collection  of  Greek  prayers,  and  lessons  from  the  New 
Testament. 

54.  A  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  No.  268.  {■{.  of 
Matthaei),  written  in  1470,  also  contains  ao  euchologiura, 
and  lessons  from  the  New  Testament. 

55.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  library  connected  with  the 
Printing  Office  of  the  Holy  Synod,  No.  47.  (a>.  of  Mat- 
thaei^ :  it  was  transcribed  by  an  ignorant  and  very  careless 
copyist  from  a  more  ancient  manuscript,  and  contains  an 
euchologium,  with  lessons  from  the  New  Testament. 

56.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library.  No.  9.  (16.  of 
Matthaei),  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  contains  fragments 
of  ecclesiastical  lessons  from  the  New  Testament. 

57.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  at  Dresden,  No.  256. 
(19.  of  Matthaei),  ot  the  fifu^enth  century.  It  formerly  be- 
longed to  Count  Bruhl,  and  contains  an  euchologium,  in 
which  are  many  lessons  from  the  New  Testament. 

V.  Evangelisleria,  first  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz  for  his  critica 
Edition  of  the  JVetv  Testament. 

58.  The  Codex  Regius  50.  a.,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 


37.  A  manuscript  numbered  287.,  in  the  library  of  the  I  was  written  for  the  use  of  some  church  in  Greece.  It  a£n:eea 
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with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily 
collated  by  Scholz. 

59.  The  Codex  Regius  100.  A.,  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was 
cursorily  collated. 

60.  The  Codex  Regius  375.  (formerly  ^g^f  •'  Colbertinus 
4954.)  was  written  in  1022.  It  contains  lessons  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 
The  whole  of  this  manuscript  was  collated. 

61.  The  CoDEX  Regius  182.  contains  fragments  of  the 
Gospels,  viz.  Matt.  xxvi.  67.  to  the  end,  and  John  xix.  10 
— 20.  It  is  written  in  uncial  characters,  and  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

62.  The  Codex  Regius  194.  A.,  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cur- 
sorily collated. 

63.  The  CoDEX  Regius  277.,  formerly  2493.,  was  brought 
from  the  East  into  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  It  was  written 
in  the  ninth  century  in  uncial  characters,  and  is  mutilated  at 
the  beginning  and  end.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

64.  The  Codex  Regibs  281.  was  also  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople ;  it  is  written  in  uncial  letters  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  many  of  the  leaves  are  torn.  It  agrees  witli  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  but  has  a  few  Alexandrine 
readings.     Very  many  sections  of  it  were  collated. 

65.  and  66.  The  Codices  Regii  282.  and  283.  are  both 
palimpsest  manuscripts,  the  more  ancient  writing  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  an  evangelisterium  written  in  uncial 
cnaracters  in  the  ninth  century.  Over  this  an  ecclesiastical 
office  was  written  in  the  thirteenth  century :  its  text  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  The  ecclesiastical 
office  in  No.  293.  is  imperfect  at  the  end.  Dr.  Scholz  states 
that  he  collated  these  two  manuscripts  with  great  labour, 
but  discovered  very  few  readings  different  from  those  of  the 
received  text. 

67.  The  Codex  Regius  284.,  of  the  eleventh  century,  is 
written  in  uncial  letters  :  it  very  rarely  departs  from  the  re- 
ceived text. 

68.  The  Codex  Regius  285.,  formerly  ^^^4.  (Colbertinus 
3006.),  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning 
and  end.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 
was  cursorily  collated  by  Scholz. 

69.  The  Codex  Regius  286.,  of  the  eleventh  century,  is 
imperfect  at  the  end.  It  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated. 

70.  The  Codex  Regius  288.,  of  the  eleventh  century,  on 
vellum,  was  brought  from  the  East  in  1669.  A  few  leaves 
at  the  beginning  and  end  have  been  written  by  a  later  hand. 
This  manuscript  was  cursorily  collated. 

71.  The  Codex  Regius  289.,  formerly  246G.  (Colbertinus 

4123.),  written  in  1066,  is  partly  on  vellum  and  partly  on 
cotton  paper.  It  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension,  and 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

72.  The  Codex  Regius  290.,  written  in  1257,  follows  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension.  Three  leaves  annexed  to  this 
manuscript,  and  containing  John  v.  1 — 11.  vi.  61 — 69.  and 
vii.  1 — 15.,  are  written  in  uncial  characters,  of.  the  ninth 
century.  The  text  of  these  fragments  also  corresponds  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

73.  The  Codex  Regius  291.,  of  the  twelfth  century,  is 
imperfect.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and 
was  cursorily  collated. 

74.  75,  76,  and  77.  The  Codices  Regii,  292  (formerly 
2466.)  293,  295,  and  296.,  are  all  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension  :  they  were 
cursorily  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz. 

78.  The  Codex  Regius  298.,  formerly  2466.  (Colbertinus 

4123.)  is  written  on  vellum,  in  the  twelfth  century  :  a  few 
chasms  are  supplied  on  cotton  paper.  This  manuscript  for 
the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension, 
but  it  has  somepeculiar  readings. 

79.  and  80.  The  Codices  Regit  299.  and  300.  (formerly 
2467.)  are  both  of  the  twelfth  century:  they  follow  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan family,  and  were  cursorily  collated. 

81.  The  Codex:  Regius  305.,  on  vellum.  Dr.  Scholz  thinks 
was  written  in  Egypt;  but  it  has  supplements  added  on 
paper,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  text  for  the  most  part 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  collated. 


82.  The  Codex  Rkgius  276.,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
paper,  contains  lessons  from  the  prophets,  as  well  as  from 
the  New  Testament.  It  follows  tne  Constantinopolitan  re- 
cension, and  was  cursorily  collated. 

83.  The  Codex  Regius  294.,  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contains  lessons  from  the  New  Testament.  It  agrees  with, 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily  col- 
lated. 

84.  and  85.  The  Codices  Regii  32.  a.  and  33.  a.  are  both 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  contain,  lessons  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  They  agree  with  the  Constantino- 
politan recension,  and  were  cursorily  collated. 

86.  The  Codex  Regius  311.,  formerly  1884.  and  548., 
was  written  in  1336,  and  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension.  The  cliief  part  of  this  manuscript  was  collated 
by  Dr.  Scholz.  At  the  end  is  placed  the  section  concerning 
the  adulterous  woman,  with  ooelisks  before  each  line,  but 
without  any  indication  of  the  holiday  on  which  it  was  read. 

87,  88,  and  89.  The  Codices  Regii  313,  314.  (formerly 
2466.  Colbertinus  3715.)  and  316.  (formerly  2464.  and 
4266.)  are  respectively  of  the  fourteenth  century.  They 
agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  were  cur- 
sorily collated.     Numbers  88.  and  89.  are  both  imperfect. 

90.  The  Codex  Regius  317.  (formerly  ^494,  Colbertinus 
638.)  was  written  in  1533.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan 
recension,  and  was  cursorily  collated. 

91.  The  Codex  Regius  318.  (formerly  3  ^'  Colbertinus  . 
3017.)  was  written  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  subscrip- 
tion and  other  additions,  which  were  made  by  Leontius,  a 
monk,  in  the  isle  of  Cypnis,  may  be  seen  in  Montfaucon's 
Palaeographia  Gra^ca,  p.  89.  This  manuscript  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily  col- 
lated. 

92.  The  Codex  Regius  324.  (No.  35.  of  the  Lectionaria 
collated  by  Scholz)  contains  lessons  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  fragments  of  the  liturgy  of  Basil.  Its  text  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily 
collated. 

93.  The  Codex  Regius  326.  (No.  36.  of  the  Lectionaria 
collated  by  Scholz),  of  the  fourteenth  century,  contains  les- 
sons from  the  New  Testament ;  the  text  of  which  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cursorily 
collated.  This  manuscript  also  contains  the  liturgies  of 
Chrysostom  and  Basil. 

94.  The  Codex  Regius  330.,  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
contains  lessons  from  the  New  Testament,  together  with  an 
euchologium.  It  follows  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and 
was  cursorily  collated. 

95.  The  Codex  Regius  374.,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

96.  The  Codex  Regius  IIS'^.,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  cur- 
sorily collated.     It  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

97.  The  Codex  Regius  376.  (No.  32.  of  the  Lectionaria 
collated  by  Scholz)  almost  always  agrees  with  the  received 
text  in  the  sections  relating  to  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

98.  The  Codex  Regius  377.  (formerly  3011.)  is  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Part  of  this  manuscript  is  rewritten, 
and  the  ancient  writing  appears  to  exhibit  sections  of  the 
Gospels.  The  text  very  seldom  departs  from  the  received 
text :  it  was  cursorily  collated. 

99.  The  Codex  Regius  380.,  formerly  ^012.  (Colberti- 
nus 4691.),  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  cursorily  collated. 

100.  The  Codex  Regius  381.,  formerly  ^^^f;  (Colberti- 
nus 4588.),  was  written  in  1550,  by  one  Michael  Maurice, 
as  appears  from  the  subscription.  It  follows  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan recension,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

101.  The  Codex  Regius  303.  is  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Scholz  has  not  indicated  what  recension  it 
follows.  ' 

102.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  62.,  in  the  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan,  was  written  on  paper  in  1381  :  it  contains 
an  evangelisterium,  with  a  commentary,  and  other  lessons. 
At  the  beginning  and  end,  respectively,  there  are  two  leaves 
of  vellum.  This  manuscript  agrees  with  the  Constantino- 
politan recension,  and.was  collated  in  select  passages. 

i03.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  67.,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  was 
collated  in  select  passages. 
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101.  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  72.,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, contains  an  cvangclisterium  and  other  l(;Sfions  from  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  imperfect  at  tlie  bcgianiiig  and  end, 
and  was  collated  in  select  passaires. 

105.  Tiie  (JoDKx  Ambuosianus  81.,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, is  well  and  correctly  written  on  vellum,  with  the  ex- 
cejjtion  of  the  first  nineteen  leaves,  which  are  written  on 
paper,  in  tlie  sixteenth  century.  It  agrees  with  the  Con- 
stimtinopolilan  family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

10().  The  CoDicx  Amhhosianus  'Jl.,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was 
colhited  in  select  passag(^s. 

i07,  108,  10'.),  and  110.  The  Codices  Venetiani  518 — 
551.  are  all  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Dr.  Scholz  has  not 
specified  to  what  recension  they  belong. 

111.  The  CoDKX  RIuTiNENsis  27.  is  an  evangelisterium, 
written  in  uncial  characters  in  the  tenth  century.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  collated  in  se- 
lect passages. 

112.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  2712.  (No.  48.  of  the 
licctionaria  cited  by  Scholz)  contains  lessons  from  the  New 
Testament,  neatly  written  in  tlie  thirteenth  century.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages. 

113.  Of  the  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  2.  the  former  part, 
as  far  as  the  two  hundred  and  tiiirteenlii  leaf,  was  written 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  latter  nart,  to  the  end,  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  agrees  w'ith  tlie  Constantinopolitan 
family,  and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

111.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  7.,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 

115.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  21.,  elegantly  written 
in  uncial  characters  in  the  eleventh  century,  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension.     It  was  cursorily  collated. 

110.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  VI.  31.,  elegantly  written 
in  uncial  characters,  in  the  tenth  century,  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  cursorily  collated. 

117.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  244.,  beautifully  written 
with  gold  cursive  letters,  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  illu- 
minations, follows  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  It  was 
cursorily  collated.' 

118.  The  Codex  Laurentianus  (not  numbered)  is  ele- 
gantly written  in  uncial  characters,  in  the  twelfth  century. 
ft  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passages.' 

119.  120,  and  121.  The  Codices  Vaticani  1155.  1256. 
and  1157.  are  all  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  agree  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  family.  They  were  collated  in  select 
passages. 

122.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1168.,  written  in  1175, 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family.  It  was  collated 
in  select  passages. 

123.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1522.,  very  correctly  written 
in  uncial  characters,  in  the  eleventh  century,  without  any 
points,  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

124.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  1988.  (Basil.  27."),  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning  antl  end.  It 
was  collated  in  select  passages. 

125.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  2017.  (Basil.  56.)  is  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

126.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  2041.  (Basil.  80.),  of  the 
twelfth  century,  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family. 
It  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

127.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  2063.  (Basil.  102.),  of  the 
ninth  century,  is  in  uncial  characters :  it  is  imperfect  in  the 
beginning.  The  leaves  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
part  (a  menologium)  are  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This 
evangelisterium  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family, 
and  was  collated  in  select  passages. 

128.  The  Codex  Vaticanus  2133.,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  was 
collated  in  select  passages. 

129.  The  Codex  Alexandrino-Vaticanus  12.,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  was  written 
by  two  ditlerent  hands.  The  first  forty  leaves  are  of  the 
thirteenth  century :  the  hundred  and  eight  following  leaves 
were  wtitten  by  another  hand,  in  the  same  century;  and  the 
seventy-one  leaves  following  to  the  end  (Dr.  JScholz  thinks) 
were  added  in  the  fifteenth  century.     The  first  forty  leaves 

•  Both  these  evangelisteria,  which  are  among  the  most  precious  in  the 
library  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  were  specially  described  by  the 
canon  Angelo  Bandini,  in  a  volume  intituled  "  lUustrazione  di  due  Evange- 
lidri  Greci  del  Seculo  XI."    Venezia,  1737,  4to. 


exhibit  the  Alexandrine  text,  and  appear  to  have  been  writ- 
ten ill  France.  The  remainder  agrees  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan text.  This  evangelisterium  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

130.  The  Codex  Vaticano-OttobonianusS.  is  beautifully 
written  in  uncial  letters  of  tlie  ninth  century.  It  agrees  with 
the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

131.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  175.,  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  contains  part  of  an  evangelisterium.  It 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  col- 
lated in  select  passaws. 

132.  The  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  326.,  written 
in  silver  characters,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

133.  ITie  Codex  Vaticano-Ottobonianus  416.  is  a  lec- 
tionarium  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

134.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  15.,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  agrees  with  the  ('oiistantinopolitan  family.  The 
first  eijrht  and  last  three  leaves  are  written  on  paper ;  the 
remainder  on  vellum.  This  manuscript  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  recension,  and  was  collated  in  select 
passages. 

135.  The  Codex  Barberinianus  16.  is  a  palimpsest  manu- 
script of  the  sixth  century,  in  uncial  letters. 

136.  Is  the  later  writing  of  the  twelfth  century,  superadded 
to  the  more  ancient  writing  of  the  same  manuscript.  Both 
these  manuscripts  contain  lessons  from  the  Gospels. 

137.  The  Codex  Vallicellianus  D.  63.,  ot  the  twelfth 
century,  is  imperfect  in  the  beginning.  It  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  family,  antl  was  collated  in  select  pas- 
sages. 

138.  The  Codex  Neapolitanus  1.  B.  14.,  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  was  presented  to  the  church  of  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul  at  Naples,  by  Christopher  Palaeologus,  May 
7th,  1584. 

139.  The  Codex  Venetianus  12.  is  an  evangelisterium 
of  the  tenth  century. 

140.  The  Codex  Venetianus  626.  is  an  evangelisterium 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

141.  The  Codex  Bibliotiiec.'e  Nanian^e  2.  at  Venice,  is 
of  the  eleventh  century. 

142.  The  Codex  liiBLioTHECiE  Nanian^  16.  is  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  imperfect. 

143.  Is  an  evangelisterium,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Michael,  Venice,  and  numbered  29. :  it  is 
imperfect. 

144.  The  Codex  Bibliotheoe  Malatestian^e  C^esena- 
Tis  XXVII.  4.  is  written  in  uncial  letters  of  the  tenth  or  (as 
Dr.  Scholz  thinks)  of  the  twelfth  century. 

145.  The  Codex  BiBLioTHECiE  MalatestianjE  C^sena- 
tis  XXIX.  2.  is  of  the  twelfth  century.  Scholz  has  not 
indicated  to  what  class  of  recensions  Nos.  143 — 145.  belong. 

146.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  Dd.  VIII.  23.  is  neatly 
written  in  the  eleventh  century,  for  the  use  of  the  church  at 
Constantinople. 

147.  The  Codex  Harleianus  2970.  is  an  evangelisterium 
of  the  eleventh  century,  with  pictures  of  the  four  evange- 
lists, and  elegant  ornaments  of  a  gold  and  purple  colour. 

148.  The  Codex  Harleianus  2994.  is  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

149.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5538.  is  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

150.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5598.  is  a  splendid  evange- 
listerium in  uncial  letters,  written  in  995.  See  it  more  fully 
described  in  pp.  237,  238.  supra. 

151.  The  LoDEX  Harleianus  5785.  is  beautifully  written 
in  cursive  letters,  of  the  tenth  century.  It  has  pictures  and 
ornaments  prefixed  to  the  different  sections;  ana  the  initial 
letter  of  each  section  is  gilt. 

152.  The  Codex  Harleianus  5787.,  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, is  in  uncial  letters,  not  unlike  those  in  No.  150.  It  is 
detective  in  the  beginning  and  in  various  other  parts. 

153.  The  Codex  Meebm^innianus  117.  is  of  the  eleventh 
centurj'. 

154.  The  Codex  Monacensis  326.  (formerly  Mannhemen- 
sis  20.),  written  in  small  and  neat  characters  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contains  that  part  of  a  synaxarion  which 
exhibits  the  sections  which  are  to  be  read  during  Lent  and  at 
Easter,  and  part  of  a  menologium  from  September  to  De- 
cember. Dr.  Scholz  is  of  opinion  that  this  manuscript  was 
written  for  the  use  of  the  Constantinopolitan  church. 
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155.  The  Codex  (^^sareo-Vindobonensis,  Nessel.Theol. 
209.  Lambccii  41.,  is  a  codex  rescriptiis  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury for  the  more  ancient  writing.  The  later  writing,  which 
is  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  is  a  commentary 
on  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew. 

15G.  The  Codex  Romano- Vallicelmanus  D.  4.  I.  is  an 
evangelisterium,  which  is  fully  described  by  Blanchini  in 
Ills  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex,  part  i.  pp.  537.  et  seq.  Dr. 
Scholz  does  not  know  where  it  is  now  preserved. 

157.  The  Codex  BiBLioTHECiE  BodleianjE  Clarkii  8.  is 
imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

158.  Is  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  library  of  the  great 
monastery  of  the  Greeks  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  written  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

159.  Is  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Library  of  the 
Virgins,  thc  fxiyxMi^  ^ntvcfyictc,  erected  by  Saint  Melana.  It 
was  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  not  in  the  eighth, 
as  the  recluses  imagine. 

160.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  the  Monastery 
OF  Saint  Saba,  numbered  4.  and  written  in  the  same  monas- 
tery in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  contains  lessons  from  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament. 

161.  and  162.  Are  manuscripts  in  the  same  library,  num- 
bered 5.  and  6.,  both  of  the  fourteenth  century.  No.  161. 
contains  lessons  from  the  New  Testament  and  sections  of 
the  Gospels;  No.  162.  is  an  evangel isterium. 

163.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  numbered  13., 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  and  the  eight  following 
manuscripts  were  written  for  the  use  of  some  monastery  in 
Palestine. 

164.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  numbered  14., 
written  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

165.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  numbered  17., 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

166.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  numbered  21., 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

167.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  numbered  22., 
of  the  iburteenth  century. 

168.  169,  and  170.  Are  manuscripts  in  the  same  library, 
numbered  23 — 25.,  and  all  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

171.  Is  a  mansscript  in  the  same  library,  written  in 
1059. 

172.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  a  monastery  in  the 


Each  page  contains  two  columns,  the  Latin  on  the  left  and 
the  Greek  on  the  right :  the  Latin  is  in  square  or  Gothic  cha- 
racters. The  manuscript  seems  not  to  have  been  finished ; 
for,  at  tlie  beginning  of  one  or  two  of  the  Epistles,  the  space 
for  the  first  large  letter,  occupying  the  breadth  of  two  linos, 
is  left  blank,  as  well  as  the  top  line,  evidently  showing  that 
the  antiquarians  intended  to  fill  it  up  at  leisure  in  a  more  orna- 
mental style,  as  is  the  case  in  other  books.  The  Codex  Ot- 
tobonianus  has  no  title.  The  text  begins  at  once  with  Primum 
quidem  scrnuynem.  After  the  Acts  come  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James  and  the  other  lesser  ones ;  last  those  of  St.  Paul.  The 
ink  is  faded:  it  is,  in  fact,  become  brown,  so  as  to  appear 
much  more  ancient ;  in  some  letters  it.  is  completely  scaled 
off,  so  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Dr.  Wise- 
man could  catch  the  traces  of  the  several  letters.'  This 
manuscript  has  been  altered  in  many  places,  in  order  to  make 
it  harmonize  with  the  Latin  Vulgate  :2  on  this  account,  as  well 
as  its  late  date,  it  can  be  of  little  value  in  sacred  criticism, 
except  where  it  corroborates  the  readings  of  MSS.  of  better 
authority  and  of  earlier  date.  The  specimens  of  its  readings, 
printed  by  Dr.  Scholz  in  his  Biblico-Critical  Travels,  are 
pven  by  D.  Dermout  in  his  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum 
Testamentum. 

«  The  above  particulars  are  abridged  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Wiseman  to 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  dated  English  College,  Rome,  Sept.  24th,  1829.  Dr. 
W.'s  description  is  more  full  than  that  given  by  Scholz  in  his  Biblische- 
Kritische  Reise,  p.  105. 

»  Scholz,  Reise,  p.  105. 


isle  of  Patmos,  written  in  uncial  letters,  and  (according  to 
Scholz)  in  the  fourth  century. 

173.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  in  uncial  letters. 

174,  and  175.  Are  manuscripts  in  the  same  library,  of  the 
tenth  century,  both  of  which  are  written  in  uncial  let- 
ters. 

176.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

177.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

178.  Is  a  manuscript  in  the  same  library,  of  the  fourteenth 
century.^ 

§  5.    NOTICES   OF   manuscripts   WHICH   HAVE    HITHERTO    PEER 
ONLY    SLIGHTLY,    OR   NOT   AT   ALL,    EXAMINED. 

I.   The  Codex  Ottoboniamis  298. — II.   The  Codices  Manners- 

Siittoniani. — III.  The  Codices  Burneiani. — IV.  The  Codices 

Butleriani. 

However  minute  the  researches  of  Scholz  and  his  prede- 
cessors have  been,  many  manuscripts,  it  appears,  yet  remain 
to  be  collated.''  At  Moscow  alone  there  is  still  an  ample 
field  for  critical  research,  in  the  manuscripts  contained  in  the 
Patriarchal  Library  at  Moscow,  none  of  which  have  yet  been 
fully  collated .2  To  this  class  may  be  referred  the  Codex 
Ebnerianus  already  noticed  in  p.  244.,  and  also  the  Co- 
dex Ottobonianus  298.,  the  Codices  Manners-Suttoniani, 
the  Codices  Burneiani,  and  the  Codices  Butleriani,  of  which 
some  account  is  now  to  be  given. 

I.  The  Codex  Ottobonianus  298.  is  one  of  the  manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  was  written  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  It  is  in  very  small  quarto,  on  vellum,  and 
contains  the  Acts  and  Apostolic  Epistles  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
It  was  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz  for  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament;  but  as  the  results  of  his  collation  have  not  yet 
appeared,  this  manuscript  is  noticed  on  account  of  its  contain- 
ing the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7, 8.,  but  in  a  form  which 
renders  it  of  no  value  or  authority  in  determining  the  genuine 
reading  of  that  clause.*  The  following  fac-simile  of  it  is 
copied  from  the  tracing  made  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Wiseman, 
vice-president  of  the  English  College  at  Rome,  for  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  (the  Kt.  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess),  by  whose 
liberal  pennission  it  appears  in  this  work. 
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II.  The  Codices  Manners-Suttoniani  area  choice  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts,  in  the  archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth, 
which  have  been  purchased  and  presented  to  that  library  by 
the  late  archbishop  (Dr.  Charles  Manners'  Sutton).  They 
are  principally  the  collection  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Carlyle, 
Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  during 
his  travels  in  the  East,  with  a  view  to  a  critical  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  various  readings ;  which,  however, 
was  never  undertaken,  in  consequence  of  his  lamented  de- 
cease." Of  these  manuscripts  (which  are  chiefly  of  the  New 
Testament)  the  following  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice, 
on  account  of  the  harvest  of  various  lections  which  they  may 
be  expected  to  afford  :■ — 

3  The  preceding  catalogue  of  manuscripts  contains  those  only  which 
comprise  the  entire  New  Testament,  or  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  evange- 
listeria,  or  lessons  from  the  Gospels  for  ecclesiastical  use.  It  was  the 
author's  wish  to  have  given  a  series  of  all  the  manuscripts  hitherto  known 
to  have  been  collated.  When  Dr.  Scholz's  critical  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament sliall  be  finished,  he  proposes  to  complete  such  catalogue',  and 
to  have  tlie  supplementary  pages  so  printed  as  to  admit  of  being  inserted 
iininodiatrly  after  this  page. 

*  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  p.  54 

>  See  Vol.  n.  p.  307. 

6  Six  of  these  prcciotis  MSS.  having  been  reclaimed  by  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusrdem,  as  having  been  lent  only  to  Professor  Carlyle,  they  were  re- 
turned to  him  in  1817,  by  his  Grace  the  AncHnisiiOP  of  Canterbury.  Full 
particulars  relative  to  this  transaction,  so  honourable  to  the  noble  and  mu- 
nificent character  of  the  Primate  of  all  England,  may  be  seen  in  the  Rev,  - 
H.  J.  Todd's  "Account  of  Greek  Manuscripts,  chiefly  Bibhcal,  which  had  , 
been  in  the  Possession  of  the  late  Professor  Carlyle,  the  greater  Part  of 
which  are  now  deposited  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth  Palace." 
London.  [1818.]  8vo, 
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WHICH  HAVE  HITHERTO  BEEN  ONLY  SLIGHTLY  EXAMINED. 
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1.  No.  1175.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  on 
vellum,  in  ijuarto,  towards  tho  ind  of  tlic  eleventh  or  at  the  l>c- 
ginniiig  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  first  two  verses  of  the  first 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  are  wanting.  At  the  end  of  this 
inanuscript,  on  a  single  leaf,  there  are  part  of  tiie  last  verse  of 
the  seventh  chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gospel  and  the  first  eleven 
verses  of  the  eighth  cliapter. 

2.  No.  117fi.  is  another  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  on 
vellum,  in  cjuarto,  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  On  the  first 
leaf  there  are  some  figures  painted  and  gilt,  which  have  nearly 
disai)|)earcd  from  age.  This  is  followed  by  the  chapters  of  the 
four  (Jospels. 

3.  No.  1 177.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  on  vellum, 
of  the  twelfth  century,  which  is  very  much  mutilated  in  the 
beginning. 

4.  No.  1178.  contains  the  four  Gospels,  most  beautifully 
written  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  in  the  tenth  century.  The  first 
seven  verses  and  part  of  the  eighth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  arc  wanting. 

5.  No.  1179.  contains  the  four  Gospels,  mutilated  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end.  It  is  on  veUum,  in  quarto,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

fi — 8.  No3.  1182,  1183.  and  1 18.5.  arc  manuscripts,  containing 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  whole  of 
Saint  Paul's  Epistles.  They  are  all  written  in  quarto  and  on 
paper.  No.  1182.  is  of  the  twelfth  century  :  the  conclusion  of 
St.  John's  First  Epistle,  and  the  subseiiuent  part  of  this  manu- 
script to  the  end,  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand.  No.  1183. 
is  of  the  fourteenth  century.  No.  1185.  is  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  mutilated  at  the  end. 

9.  No.  1 186.  is  a  quarto  manuscript  on  vellum,  written  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  contains  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  and 
the  Apocalypse.     It  is  unfortunately  mutilated  at  the  beginning 

and  end.     It  commences  with  Rom.  xvi.  15 tthm  (that  is, 

Oxi/^Tiv)  )t«/  Tcuc  oT/c  auToii  7r*vT«f  aj/cfc, —  ....pas  (that  is, 
Ohim/ias')  and  all  the  saints  ivhich  are  -with  them  :  and  it  ends 
with  the  words,  tri  rte  S-^i/ai  KsyovrK  A/unv, — on  the  throne,  saying-, 
Jlinen.  Rev.  xix.  4.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd  has  given  a  fac-simile 
of  this  precious  manuscript  in  his  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts 
in  the  archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth. 

10 — 12.  Nos.  1187 — 1189.  are  lectioiiaries  from  the  four 
Gospels,  written  on  vellum  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

13.  No.  1190.  is  a  manuscript  on  vellum,  written  with  singu- 
lar neatness,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Formerly  it  contained 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  together 
with  the  whole  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.  It  is  sadly  mutilated 
and  torn,  both  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end. 

14.  No.  1191.  is  a  lectionary,  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistles.  It  is  on  vellum,  in  quarto,  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  mutilated  both  at  the  beginning  and  end.  All 
the  preceding  manuscripts  were  brought  by  Professor  Carlyle 
from  tlie  Greek  islands. 

15—17.  Nos.  1 194,  1195,  and  1196.  are  lectionaries  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Epistles.  They  are  on  vellum,  in 
cpiarto,  and  were  written  in  the  thirteenth  century. — No.  1194. 
is  mutilated  at  the  end  :  the  writing  of  this  manuscript  is  singu- 
larly neat,  and  many  of  the  letters  are  gilt.  No.  1195.  is  also 
mutilated  at  the  beginning,  and  No.  1190.  at  the  end. 

18.  No.  1 192.  is  a  very  beautiful  manuscript  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels, in  quarto,  written  on  vclkmi  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

19.  No.  1 193.  is  a  lectionary  from  the  four  Gospels,  also  writ- 
ten on  vellum,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  mutilated  at  the 
end.  The  last  six  manuscripts,  Nos.  1191 — 1196.,  were  brought 
from  Syria.' 

111.  The  Codices  Burneiani  form  part  of  the  Collection 
of  Classical  and  other  Ancient  Manuscripts,  now  deposited  in 
the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  They  were  purchased, 
under  the  sanction  of  parliament,  of  the  representatives  of  the 
late  Wrv.  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  in  the  year  1818.  In  this 
collection  there  are  many  valuable  (ircek  and  Latin  manu- 
scripts of  the  Scriptures.  The  followintr  are  those  which 
contain  the  New  Testament,  entire  or  in  part,  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  hitherto  collated  : — 

1.  No.  18.  contains  the  four  Gospels,  elegantly  written  on 
vellum,"*  by  one  Joasaph,  in  the  year  6874,  or  a.  d.  1366.  The 
letters  in  the  first  pages  of  the  sections  are  of  gold.  To  each 
Gospel  is  prefixed  an  index  of  chapters ;  and  a  menologium  is 
subjoined. 


2.  No.  19.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  fonr  Gospels,  written  on 
vellum  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  has  pictures  of  the  evange- 
lists and  oriianieiits  prefixed  to  the  .sections.  This  manuscript 
formerly  belonged  to  the  library  of  San  Lorenzo  in  the  Escurial. 

3.  No.  20.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  on  vellum, 
written  in  the  year  6793,  or  a.  ii.  1285.  It  has  pictures  of  the 
evangelists,  and  the  Eusebian  canons  are  prefixed. 

4.  No.  21.  is  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  on 
paper  in  the  year  6800,  or  a.  n.  1292. 

5.  No.  22.  is  an  evangelisterium,  on  vellum,  written  in  1330. 

6.  No.  23.  is  an  imperfect  manuscript,  on  vellum,  containing 
the  Gosjiels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  John  i. — viii.  14. 
It  was  written  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

IV.  The  Codices  Buti.euiani  arc  a  choice  collection  of 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the.  Uev.  Samuel  Buti.eu,  D.D., 
of  Shrewsbury,  Archdeacon  of  Derby,  to  whom  the  author  is 
indebted  for  the  foUowinjr  critical  notices  of  them. 

1.  Novum  'I'estamentcm,  Gra-ce.  This  manuscript  is  a 
very  thick  octavo,  of  the  twelfth  century,  on  vellum.  It 
contains  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  exec/?/  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  has,  jrenerally,  the  best  readin^rs.  At  the  hetrjn- 
ninir  it  has  the  Eusebian  canons;  and  at  the  end  there  arc 
several  Psalms  and  extracts  from  the  Old  'J'estament.  This 
manuscript  is  written  in  a  small  clear  black  character,  with 
a  few  illuminations;  one  of  which  (amontr  the  Psalms  and 
extracts  from  tlie  Old  Testament)  is  a  representation  of  David 
slayintr  Goliath,  who  is  bearing  the  kite-shaped  shield,  which 
went  out  of  use  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
This  manuscript  has  not  been  collated. 

2.  Novum  Testamentum,  Graece.  It  is  a  large  folio 
volume  on  vellum,  containing  the  entire  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  including  the  Apocalypse,  and  is  written  in  a 
fine  bold  hand,  with  stops  and  accents  throughout :  the 
initial  letters  and  running  titles  at  the  top,  and  often  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page,  are  in  characters  of  gold.  It  has  the 
Eusebian  t/txsj  and  Kftfcb^ouu.  in  the  margins,  and  a  collection 
of  the  whole  before  each  book,  in  gold  letters.  The  (Jospels 
are  placed  first :  to  that  of  St.  Matthew  is  prefixed  a  tal)le  of 
ecclesiastical  lessons.  To  the  Gospels  succeed  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  seven  Catholic  Lpistles,  and  the  Epistles 
of  Saint  Paul,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  date,  Oct.  11.  1308. 
Last  of  all  comes  the  Apocalypse.  The  disputed  clause  in 
1  John  V.  7.  is  omitted.  This  most  splendid  manuscript,  which 
is  uninjured  by  worm  or  damp,  is  marked  in  Griesbach's 
Prolegomena  (sect,  vii.),  No.  107.  and  201.  It  has  been 
very  imperfectly  collated. 

3.  QuATuoR  EvANGELiA,  Grscce.  This  fine  manuscript, 
which  is  a  short  thick  folio  on  vellum,  dated  a.  d.  1326,  has 
not  yet  been  collated  :  it  is  interesting,  as  having  been  brought 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butler  from  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  in  the  origi- 
nal thick  wooden  binding,  ornamented  with  silver  knobs, 
which  (it  is  believed)  are  designed  to  represent  pomegranate 
flowers.  This  manuscript  is  written  in  a  bold  hand,  with 
black  ink,  and  is  illuminated  with  rude  portraits  of  the 
Evangelists. 

4.  QuATi'OR  EvAXGELiA,  GrfBCC.  This  manuscript,  writ- 
ten on  cotton  paper,  in  quarto,  is  of  the  latter  part  of  tho 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  two  different 
transcribers,  and  has  not  been  collated. 

5.  Evangelisterium,  Graece.  This  manuscript  is  a  fine 
folio  volume,  on  vellum,  of  the  eleventh  century :  it  was 
brought  from  Constantinople,  and  has  not  yet  been  collated. 

G.  Some  Fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew, 
comprised  in  six  leaves  of  vellum,  in  small  folio,  of  the 
twelfth  century.  They  are  beautifully  written  in  double 
columns. 


•  Catalogue  of  the  M5S.  in  the  Arcliiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth. 
Ilie  Rev.  II.  J.  Todd,  pp.  '^1,  262.  London,  1812.  folio. 
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SECTION  III. 

ON  the  ancient  versions  of  the  scriptures. 

Next  to  manuscripts.  Versions  afford  tlie  greatest  assist- 
ance in  ascertaining  critically  the  sacred  text,  as  well  as  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  "  It  is  only  by  means 
of  versions  that  they,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  original  lan- 
guages, can  at  all  learn  what  the  Scripture  contains ;  and 
every  version,  so  far  as  it  is  just,  conveys  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture to  those  who  understand  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written." 

Versions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  ancient  and 
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ON  THE  ANCIENT  VERSIONS. 
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modern  :  the  former  were  made  immediately  from  the  origi- 
nal languages  by  persons  to  whom  they  were  familiar;  and 
who,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  had  better  opportunities 
for  ascertaining  tlie  force  and  meaning  of  words,  than  more 
recent  translators  can  possibly  have.  Modern  versions  are 
those  made  in  later  times,  and  chiefly  since  the  Reformation  ; 
tliey  are  useful  for  explaining  the  sense  of  the  inspired 
writers,  while  ancient  versions  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
both  for  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  present  section  will  therefore  be  appropriated  to  giving 
an  account  of  those  which  are  most  esteemed  for  their  anti- 
quity and  excellence.' 

The  principal  Ancient  Versions,  which  illustrate  the 
Scriptures,  are  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  generally  called 
Targums,  the  Septuagint,  or  Alexandrian  Greek  Version, 
the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion, 
and  what  are  called  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  versions 
(of  which  latter  translations  fragments  only  are  extant), 
together  with  the  Syriac,  and  Latin  or  Vulgate  versions. 
Although  the  authors  of  these  versions  did  not  flourish  at  the 
time  when  the  Hebrew  language  was  spoken,  yet  they  en- 
joyed many  advantages  for  understanding  the  Bible,  espe- 
cially the  Old  Testament,  which  are  not  possessed  by  the 
moderns :  for,  living  near  the  time  when  that  language  was 
vernacular,  they  could  learn  by  tradition  the  true  signification 
of  some  Hebrew  words,  which  is  now  forgotten.  Many  of 
them  also  being  Jews,  and  from  their  childhood  accustomed 
to  hear  the  rabbins  explain  the  Scriptures,  the  study  of  which 
they  diligently  cultivated,  and  likewise  speaking  a  dialect 
allied  to  the  Hebrew, — they  could  not  but  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  latter.  Hence  it  may  be  safely  inferred 
tliat  the  ancient  versions  generally  give  the  true  sense  of 
Scripture,  and  not  unfrequently  in  passages  where  it  could 
scarcely  be  discovered  by  any  other  means.  All  the  ancient 
versions,  indeed,  are  of  great  importance  both  in  the  criticism, 
as  well  as  in  the  interpretation,  of  the  sacred  writings,  but 
they  are  not  all  witnesses  of  equal  value ;  for  the  authority 
of  the  different  versions  depends  partly  on  the  age  and 
country  of  their  respective  authors,  partly  on  the  text  whence 
their  translations  were  made,  and  partly  on  the  ability  and 
fidelity  with  which  they  were  executed.  It  will  therefore 
be  not  irrelevant  to  ofler  a  short  historical  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal versions  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  some  other 
ancient  versions  of  less  celebrity  perhaps,  but  which  have 
been  beneficially  consulted  by  biblical  critics. 

§    1.    ON   THE    TARGUMS,    OR    CHALDEE    PARAPHRASES   OF   THE 
OLD    TESTAMENT. 

I.  Targum  of  Onkelos ; — II.  Of  the  Pseudo- Jonathan ; — HI. 
The  Jernsalem  Targum; — IV.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel ; — V.  The  Targum  on  the  Hagiographa  ; — VI. 
The  Targum  on  the  Megilloth; — VII.  VIII.  IX.  Three 
Targums  on  the  book  of  _  Esther ; — X.  A  Targiim  on  the 
books  of  Chroiiicles ; — XI.  Ileal  value  of  the  different 
Targums. 

The  Chaldee  word  ou^n  (T«rgum)  signifies,  in  general, 
any  version  or  explanation ;  but  this  .appellation  is  more 
particularly  restricted  to  the  versions  or  paraphrases  of  the 
Old  Testament,  executed  in  the  East-Arama;an  or  Chaldee 
dialect,  as  it  is  usually  called.  These  Targums  are  termed 
paraphrases  or  expositions,  because  they  are  rather  com- 
ments and  explications,  than  literal  translations  of  the  text : 
they  are  written  in  the  Chaldee  tongue,  which  became  fami- 
liar to  the  Jews  after  the  time  of  their  captivity  in  Babylon, 
and  was  more  known  to  them  than  the  Hebrew  itself:  so 
that,  when  the  law  was  "read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sab- 
bath-day," in  pure  biblical  Hebrew,  an  explanation  was 
subjoined  to  it  in  Chaldee  ;  in  order  to  render  it  intelligible 
to  the  people,  who  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  This  practice,  as  already  observed, 
originated  with  Ezra:^  as  there  are  no  traces  of  any  written 

»  For  an  acRonnt  of  the  principal  Modern  Versions,  the  rearlor  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  1o  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  VI. 

'>  See  p.  190.  supra.  Our  accountof  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  is  drawn  up 
from  a  careful  consideration  of  what  has  been  written  on  them,  by  Carpzov, 
in  his  Critica  Sacra,  part  ii.  c.  i.  pp.  430—481. ;  Bishop  Walton,  Prol.  c.  12. 
sect.  ii.  pp.  568—592.  ;  Leusden,  in  Philolog.  Hebrroo-Mixt.  Diss.  v.  vi.  and 
vii.  pp.  36— 58.  ;  Dr.  Pridoaux,  Connection,  part  ii.  book  viii.  sub  anno  37. 
E.  c.  vol,  iii.  pp.  531—555.  (edit.  1718.)  Kortholt,  De  variis  Scripturje  Edi- 
tionibus,  c,  iii,  pp.  .34— 51. ;  Pfeiffer,  Critica  Sacra,  cap.  viii.  sect.  ii.  (Op. 
torn.  ii.  pp.  750—771.)  and  in  his  Treatise  de  Thcologia  JndaicA,  &c.  Exer- 
cit.  ii.  (Ibid.  torn.  ii.  pp.  863—889.)  ;  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  tract,  iii.  pp.  288— 
308. ;  Rambach,  Inst,  Herm.  Sacra;,  pp.  606—611.  ;  Pictet,  Thtologie  Chre- 
tienne,  torn.  i.  p.  145.  et  seq. ;  Jahn,  Introductio  ad  Libros  Veteris  Foederis, 
pp.  69—75.  i  and  Waehner'a  Antiquitates  Ebreeorum,  torn.  i.  pp.  156—170. 


Targums  prior  to  those  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  these  paraphrases  were  at  first  merely 
oral ;  that,  subsequently,  the  ordinary  glosses  on  the  more 
difficult  passages  were  committed  to  writing ;  and  that,  as 
the  Jews  were  bound  by  an  ordinance  of  their  elders  to  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  the  law,  these  glosses  were  either  afterwards 
collected  together  and  deficiencies  in  them  supplied,  or  new 
and  connected  paraphrases  were  formed. 

There  are  at  present  extant  ten  paraphrases  on  diflferent 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  three  of  which  comprise  the 
Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses : — 1.  The  Targum  of 
Onkelos  ;  2.  That  falsely  ascribed  to  Jonathan,  and  usually 
cited  as  the  Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan;  and,  3.  The 
Jerusalem  Targum;  4.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  BenU'zziel 
('.  e,  the  son  of  Uzziel),  on  the  Prophets  ;  5.  The  Targum  of 
Rabbi  Joseph  the  blincl,  or  one-eyed,  on  the  Hagiographa;  6. 
An  anonymous  Targum  on  the  five  Megilloth,  or  books  of 
Ruth,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah  ;  7,  8,  9.  Three  Targums  on  the  book  of 
Esther;  and,  10.  A  Targum  or  paraphrase  on  the  two  books 
of  Chronicles.  These  Targums,  taken  together,  form  a  con- 
tinued paraphrase  on  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  exception 
of  the  books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  (anciently  re- 
puted to  be  part  of  Ezra);  which  being  for  the  most  part 
written  in  Chaldee,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  no  para- 
phrases were  written  on  them,  as  being  unnecessary ;  though 
Dr.  Prideaux  is  of  opinion  that  Targums  were  composed  on 
these  books  also,  which  have  perished  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

The  language,  in  which  these  paraphrases  are  composed, 
varies  in  purity  according  to  the  time  when  they  were  re- 
spectively written.  Thus,  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  the 
Pseudo-Jonathan  are  much  purer  than  the  others,  approxi- 
mating very  nearly  to  the  Aramaean  dialect  in  which  some 
parts  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  are  written,  except,  indeed,  that 
the  orthography  does  not  always  correspond ;  while  the  lan- 

fuage  of  the  later  Targums  whence  the  rabbinical  dialect 
erives  its  source  is  far  more  impure,  and  is  intermixed  with 
barbarous  and  foreign  words.  Originally,  all  the  Chaldee 
paraphrases  were  written  without  vowel-points,  like  all  other 
oriental  manuscripts ;  but  at  length  some  persons  ventured 
to  add  points  to  them,  though  very  erroneously,  and  this 
irregular  punctuation  was  retained  in  the  Venice  and  other 
early  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Some  further  imper- 
fect attempts  towards  regular  pointing  were  made  both  in  the 
Complutensian  and  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglotts,  until  at  length 
the  elder  Buxtorf,  in  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  pub- 
lished at  Basil,  undertook  the  thankless  task^  of  improving 
the  punctuation  of  the  Targums,  according  to  such  rules  as 
he  had  formed  from  the  pointing  whicli  he  had  found  in  the 
Chaldee  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra;  and  his 
method  of  punctuation  is  followed  in  Bishop  Walton's 
Poly^ott. 

1.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos. — It  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty at  what  time  Onkelos  flourished,  nor  of  what  nation 
he  was  :  Professor  Eichhorn  conjectures  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Babylon,  first,  because  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Babylonish 
Talmud ;  secondly^  because  his  dialect  is  not  the  Chaldee 
spoken  in  Palestine,  but  much  prirer,  and  more  closely  re- 
sembling the  style  of  Daniel  and  Ezra;  and,' lastly,  because 
he  has  not  interwoven  any  of  those  fabulous  narratives  to 
which  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  so  much  attached,  and 
from  which  they  could  with  difficulty  refrain.  The  gene- 
rally received  opinion  is,  that  he  was  a  proselyte  to  Judaism, 
and  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Hillel,  who  flourished 
about  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  sera;  and  consequently 
that  Onkelos  was  contemporary  with  our  Saviour :  Bauer 
and  Jahn,  however,  place  him  in  the  second  century.  The 
Targum  of  Onkelos  comprises  the  Pentateuch  of  five  books 
of  M'oses,  and  is  justly  preferred  to  all  the  others  both  by 
Jews  and  Christians,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  its  style, 
and  its  general  freedom  from  idle  legends.  It  is  rather  a 
version  than  a  paraphrase,  and  renders  the  Hebrew  text  word 
for  word,  with  so  much  accuracy  and  exactness,  that  beitig 
set  to  the  same  musical  notes,  with  the  original  Hebrew,  it 
could  be  read  or  cantillated  in  the  same  tone  as  the  latter  in 
the  public  assemblies  of  the  Jews.  And  this  we  find  was 
the  practice  of  the  Jews  up  to  the  time  of  Rabbi  Elias  Le- 
vita;  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  expressly  states  that  the  Jews  read  the  law  in  their 

3  Pere  Simon,  Hist.  Crit.  du  Vicux  Test.  liv.  ii.  c.  viii.  has  censured  Bux- 
torf's  mode  of  pointing  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  with  great  severity  ;  ob- 
serving, that  he  would  have  done  much  belter  if  he  had  more  diligently 
examined  manuscripts  that  were  more  correctly  pointed. 
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synaffogues,  first  in  Ilebrftw  and  then  Tn  tho  Targum  of 
Onkelos.  This  Tar^uin  has  been  translated  into  i^atin  by 
Alfonso  de  Zamora,  Faulns  Fagius,  Bernardinus  Baldus,  and 
Andrew  de  Leon  of  Zanif)ra.' 

II.  The  second  Tar<runi,  which  is  a  more  liberal  paraphrase 
of  the  Pentat(nich  than  tho  precedintr,  is  usually  called  the 
Tauoum  ok  tiik  I*si.;iji)0-.1().NATHAN,  JKunfT  ascribed  i)y  many 
to  Jonathan  IJen  Uzziel,  wiio  wrote  tho  much  esteemed  para- 
phrase on  the  proph(!ts.  lint  the  dilference  in  the  style  and 
diction  of  this  Tarirum,  which  is  very  impure,  as  well  as  in 
the  method  of  para])liraHiiiir  adopted  in  it,  clearly  proves  that 
it  could  not  have  l)een  written  by  Jonathan  litui  Uzziel,  who 
indeed  sometimes  indul^rcs  in  alleirorirs,  and  lias  introduced 
a  few  barbarisms ;  hut  this  'i'aririim  on  the  law  abounds  with 
the  most  idle  Jewish  legends  that  can  well  be  conceived: 
which,  together  with  the  barbarous  and  foreign  words  it 
contains,  render  it  of  very  little  utility.  From  its  mention- 
ing tin?  six  parts  of  the  Tulnnid  (on  Exod.  xxvi.  li.),  which 
compilation  was  not  written  till  two  centuries  after  the  birtii 
of  Christ; — ('onstantinojik  (on  Num.  xxiv.  19.),  which  city 
was  always  called  llyzantium  until  it  received  its  name  from 
Constaiitine  the  (Jreat,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury;  the  Loinliurds  (on  Num.  xxiv.  21.),  whoso  first  irrup- 
tion into  Italy  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  570;  and  the 
Turks  (on  Gen.  x.  2.),  who  did  not  become  conspicuous  till 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, — learned  men  arc  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  this  Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan 
could  not  have  been  written  before  the  seventh,  or  even  the 
eighth  century.  It  was  probably  compiled  from  older  inter- 
pretations. 'I'his  Ohaldee  paraphrase  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Anthony  Ral|)h  de  Chevalier,  an  eminent  French 
Protestant  divine,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

III.  The  Jkrusalem  Targum,  which  also  paraphrases  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  derives  its  name  from  the  dialect  in 
which  it  is  composed.  It  is  by  no  means  a  connected  ])ara- 
phrase,  sometimes  omitting  whole  verses,  or  even  chai)ters ; 
at  other  times  explaining  only  a  single  word  of  a  verse,  of 
which  it  sometimes  gives  a  twofold  interpretation ;  and  at 
others,  Hebrew  words  are  inserted  without  any  explanation 
whatever.     In  many  respects  it  corresponds  with  the  para- 

Ehrase  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  whose  legendary  tales  are 
ere  frequently  repeated,  abridged,  or  expanded.  From  the 
impurity  of  its  style,  and  the  number  ot  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Persian  words  which  it  contains.  Bishop  Walton,  Carpzov, 
VVolfius,  and  many  other  eminent  philologers,  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  a  compilation  by  several  authors,  and  consists  of 
extracts  and  Qollections.  From  these  internal  evidences,  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  century  has  been  assigned  as 
its  probable  date ;  but  it  is  more  likely  not  to  have  been  writ- 
ten before  the  eighth  or  perhaps  the  ninth  century.  This 
'i'argum  was  also  translated  into  Latin  by  Chevalier  and  by 
Francis  Taylor. 

'IV.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel. — According 
to  the  talmudical  traditions,  the  author  of  this  paraphrase  was 
chief  of  the  eighty  distinguished  scholars  ot  Rabbi  Hillel 
the  elder,  and  a  fellow-disciple  of  JSimcon  the  Just,  who  bore 
the  infant  Messiah  in  his  arms  :  consequently  he  would  be 
nearly  contemj)orary  with  Onkelos.  VV'olhus,^  however, 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Prideaux,  that  he  flourished  a  short 
time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  compiled  the  work  which 
bears  his  name,  from  more  ancient  Targums,  that  had  been 
preserved  to  his  time  by  oral  tradition.  From  the  silence  of 
Origen  and  Jerome  concerning  this  Targum,  of  which  they 
could  not  but  have  availed  themselves  if  it  had  really  existed 
in  their  time,  and  also  from  its  being  cited  in  the  Talmud, 
both  Bauer  and  Jahn  date  it  much  later  than  is  generally  ad- 
mitted :  the  former,  indeed,  is  of  opinion,  that  its  true  date 
cannot  be  ascertained ;  and  the  latter,  from  the  ineijualities 
of  style  and  method  observable  in  it,  considers  it  as  a  com- 
pilation from  the  interpretations  of  several  learned  men,  made 
about  the  close  of  the  third  or  fourth  century.  Tiiis  para- 
phrase treats  on  the  Prophets,  that  is  (according  to  the  Jew- 
ish classification  of  the  sacred  writings),  on  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  1  &2  Sam.  1  &2  Kings,  who  are  termed  the 
former  prophets;  and  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekicl,  and  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  who  are  designated  as  the  latter  pro- 
phets. Though  the  style  of  this  Targum  is  not  so  pure  and 
elegant  as  that  of  Onkelos,  yet  it  is  not  disfigured  by  those 
legendary  tales  and  numerous  foreign  and  barbarous  words 

«  The  fullest  information,  concerning  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  disquisition  of  G.  B.  Wmer,  entitled  De  Onkeloso  ejusque 
Paraphrasi  Chaldaica  Dissertatio,  4to.     LipsiJB,  1820. 

•  Bibliotheca  Uebraica.  torn.  i.  p.  1160.   • 


which  abound  in  the  latter  Targums.  Both  the  language 
and  method  of  interpretation,  however,  are  irregular :  in  the 
exposition  of  the  former  prophets,  the  text  is  more  closely 
rendered  than  in  that  on  the  latter,  which  is  less  accurate,  as 
well  as  more  paraphrastical,  and  intc^rsperscd  with  some  tra- 
ditions and  fabulous  legends.  In  order  to  attach  the  greater 
aiilhorily  to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  the  Jews, 
not  satisfied  with  making  him  contemporary  with  the  pro- 
phets Malaclii,  Zachariah,  ami  Hag^ai,  ana  asserting  that 
he  received  it  from  their  lips,  have  related,  that  while  Jona- 
than was  composing  his  paraphrase,  there  was  an  earthquake 
for  forty  leagues  around  him  ;  and  that  if  any  bird  happened 
to  pass  over  him,  or  a  fly  alighted  on  his  paper  while  wri- 
ting, tliey  were  immediately  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven, 
without  any  iiiiury  being  sustained  either  by  his  person  or 
his  paper  !  !  The  whole  of  this  Targum  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Alfonzo  de  Zamora,  Andrea  de  Leon,  and  Conrad 
Pellican;  and  the  paraphrase  on  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
by  Immanuel  Tremellius. 

y.  The  Targum  on  the  Cetubim,  Haciogbapha,  or  Holy 
Writiiio^s,  is  ascribed  by  some  Jewish  writers  to  JiofJose,  or 
liabbi  Joseph,  surnamed  the  one-eyed  or  blind,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  academy  at  Sora,  in  the  third 
century ;  though  others  affirm  that  its  author  is  unknown. 
The  style  is  barbarous,  impure,  and  very  unequal,  interspersed 
with  numerous  digressions  and  legendary  narratives :  on 
which  account  the  younger  Buxtorf,  and  after  him  Bauer 
and  Jahn,  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  is  a  compilation  of 
later  times ;  and  tliis  sentiment  appears  to  be  the  most  cor- 
rect. Dr.  Prideaux  characterizes  its  language  as  the  most, 
corrupt  Chaldee  of  the  Jerusalem  dialect.  The  translators  of 
the  preceding  Targum,  together  with  Arias  Montanus,  have 
given  a  Latin  version  of  this  Targum. 

VI.  The  Targum  on  the  Megilloth,  or  five  books  of 
Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
Ruth,  and  Esther,  is  evidently  a  compilation  by  several  per- 
sons :  the  barbarism  of  its  style,  numerous  digressions,  and 
idle  legends  which  are  inserted,  all  concur  to  prove  it  to  be 
of  late  date,  and  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  sixth  century. 
The  paraphrase  on  the  book  of  Ruth  and  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah  is  the  best  executed  portion  :  Ecclesiastes  is 
more  freely  paraphrased  ;  but  the  text  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon is  absolutely  lost  amidst  the  diffuse  circumscription  of  its 
author,  and  his  dull  glosses  and  fabulous  additions. 

VII.  VIII.  IX.  Ihe  Three  Targums  on  the  Book  of 
Esther. — This  book  has  always  been  held  in  the'  highest 
estimation  by  the  Jews ;  which  circumstance  induced  them 
to  translate  it  repeatedly  into  the  Chaldee  dialect.     Three 


)araphrases  on  it  have  been  printed  :  one  in  the  Antwerp 
^oiyglott,  which  is  much  shorter  and  contains  fewer  digres- 


sions than  the  others;  another  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott, 
which  is  more  diffuse,  and  comprises  more  numerous  Jewish 
fables  and  traditions  ;  and  a  third,  of  which  a  Latin  version 
was  published  by  Francis  Taylor ;  and  which,  according  to 
Carpzov,  is  more  stupid  and  diff"use  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding.    They  are  all  three  of  very  late  date. 

X.  A  Targum  on  the  Books  ok  Chronicles,  which  for  a 
long  time  was  unknown  both  to  Jews  and  Christians,  was 
discovered  in  the  library  at  Erfurt,  belonging  to  the  ministers 
of  the  Augsburg  confession,  by  Matthias  Frederick  Beck ; 
who  published  it  in  1G80,  3,  4,  in  two  quarto  volumes. 
Another  edition  was  published  at  Amsterdam  by  the  learned 
David  Wilkins  (1715,  4to.),  from  a  manuscript  in  the  uni- 
versity library  at  Cambridge.  It  is  more  complete  than 
Beck's  edition,  and  supplies  many  of  its  deficiences.  This 
Tarirum,  however,  is  of  very  little  value ;  like  all  the  other 
(/haldee  paraphrases,  it  blends  legendary  tales  with  the  nar- 
rative,  and   introduces   numerous   Greek   words,   such    as 

o^Xoi;,  (TiZig-aj,  np^aiv,  &C. 

XI.  Of  all  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  above  noticed,  the 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  are  most 
highly  valued  by  the  Jews,  who  implicitly  receive  their  ex- 
positions of  doubtful  passages.  Shickhard,  Mayer,  Helvi- 
cus,  Leusden,  Hottinger,  and  Dr.  Prideaux,  have  conjectured 
that  some  Chaldee 'largum  was  in  use  in  the  synagogue 
where  our  Lord  read  Isa.  Ixi.  1,2.  (Luke  iv.  17 — lt>.);  and 
that  he  quoted  Psal.  xxii.  1.  when  on  the  cross  (Matt.  xvii. 
16.),  not  out  of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  out  of  a  Chaldee  para- 
phrase. But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  ground 
for  this  hypothesis :  for  as  the  Chaldee  or  East  Aramaean 
dialect  was  spoken  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  at  least  as  probable 
that  Jesus  Christ  interpreted  the  Hebrew  into  the  vernacular 
dialect  in  the  first  instance,  as  that  he  should  have  read  from 
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a  TaroTim ;  and,  when  on  the  cross,  it  was  perfectly  natural 
that  he  should  speak  in  the  same  language,  rather  than  in  the 
J3il)lical  Hebrew  ;  which,  we  have  already  seen,  was  culti- 
vated and  studied  by  the  priests  and  Levites  as  a  learned 
lano-uao-e.  The  Targum  ot  Rabbi  Joseph  the  Blind,  in  which 
the"wo°ds  cited  by°our  Lord  are  to  be  found,  is  so  long 
posterior  to  the  time  of  his  crucifixion,  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
ceived as  evidence.  So  numerous,  indeed,  are  the  varia- 
tions, and  so  arbitrary  are  the  alterations  occurring  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  that  Dr.  Ivennicott 
has  clearly  proved  them  to  have  been  designedly  altered  in 
compliment  to  the  previously  corrupted  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
text  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  "  alteraiions  have  been 
made  wilfully  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  to  render  that  para- 
phrase, in  some  places,  more  conformable  to  the  words  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  where  those  Hebrew  words  are  supposed 
to  be  right,  but  had  themselves  been  corrupted."'  But  not- 
withstanding all  their  deficiencies  and  interpolations,  the 
Targums,  especially  those  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  are  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, not  only  as  they  supply  the  meanings  of  words  or 
phrases  occurring  but  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  also 
because  they  reflect  considerable  light  on  the  Jewish  rites, 
ceremonies,  laws,  customs,  usages,  &c.  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  both  Testaments.  But  it  is  in  establishing  the  genuine 
nieanino-  of  particular  prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah,  in 
oppositfon  to  the  false  explications  of  the  Jews  and  Anti- 
trinitarians,  that  these  Targums  are  pre-eminently  useful. 
Bishop  Walton,  Dr.  Prideaux,  Pfeiffer,  Carpzov,  and  Ram- 
bach,  have  illustrated  this  remark  by  numerous  examples. 
Bishop  Patrick,  and  Drs.  Gill  and  Clarke,  in  their  respective 
Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  have  inserted  many  valuable 
elucidations  from  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts.  Leusden  recom- 
mends that  no  one  should  attempt  to  read  their  writings,  nor 
indeed  to  learn  the  Chaldee  dialect,  who  is  not  previously 
well-grounded  in  Hebrew :  he  advises  the  Chaldee  text  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra  to  be  first  read  either  with  his  own  Chaldee 
Manual,  or  with  Buxtorf's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon; 
after  which  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  may  be 
perused,  with  the  help  of  Buxtorf's  Chaldee  and  Syriac 
Lexicon,  and  of  De  Lara's  work,  De  Convenientia  Vocabulo- 
rum  Rcthhinicorum  cum  Grsecis  et  quibusdam  aliis  Unguis 
Europxis.  Amstclodami,  1648,  4to.2  Those,  who  may  be 
able  to  procure  it,  may  more  advantageously  study  Mr. 
Rigo-s's  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Language.  Boston,  (Massa- 
chusetts), 1832.  8vo. 

§  2.  ON  THE  ANCIENT  GREEK  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I.  The  Septuagint  ; — 1.  History  of  it; — 2.  .,4  critical  ac- 
count of  its  execution ; — 3.  What  manuscripts  luere  used 
by  its  authors  ; — 4.  Account  of  the  biblical  labours  of 
Origen  ; — 5.  JVotice  of  the  recensions  or  editions  of  Eu- 
sebius  and  Pamphilus,  of  Ltician,  and  of  Hesychius  ; — 
6.  Pecidiar  importance  of  the  Septuagint  Version  in  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  JSTeiu  Testament. — ^11.  Ac- 
count of  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testatnent ; 
— 1.  Version  of  AauiLA  ; — 2.  Of  Tueodotion  ; — 3.  Of 
Symmachus  ; — 4,  5,  6.  Anonymous  versions. — III.  Refer- 
ences in  ancient  mamiscripts  to  other  versions. 

I.  Among  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Alexandrian  or  Septuagint,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  is 
the  most  ancient  and  valuable;  and  was  held  in  so  much 
esteem  both  by  the  Jews  and  by  the  first  Christians,  as  to 
be  constantly  read  in  the  synagogues  and' churches.  Hence 
it  is  uniformly  cited  by  the  early  fathers,  whether  Greek  or 
Latin,  and  from  this  version  all  the  translations  into  other 
languages,  which  were  anciently  approved  by  the  Christian 
church,  were  executed  (with' the  exception  of  the  Syriac), 
as  the  Arabic,  Armenian,  Ethiopic,  Gothic,  and  Old  Italic 
or  the  Latin  Version  in  use  before  the  time  of  Jerome ;  and 
to  tins  day  the  Septuagint  is  exclusively  read  in  the  Greek 
and  most  other  Oriental  churches.^  This  version  has  derived 

«  Dr.  Kennicott's  Second  Dissertation,  pp.  167—193. 

*  See  a  notice  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Cfialdee  Paraphrases  in  tlic 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  V.  §  1. 

3  Walton,  Prol.  c.  ix.  (pp.  333—409.) ;  from  which,  and  from  tlie  following 
authorities,  our  account  of  the  Septuagint  is  derived,  viz.  Bauer,  Crilica 
Sacra,  pp.  243—273.  who  has  chiefly  followed  Hody's  book,  hereafter  rio- 
ticetl,  in  the  history  of  the  Septuagint  version  :  Dr.  Prideaux,  Connection, 
part  ii.  book  i.  sub  anno  277.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  27 — 49.)  ;  Masch's  Preface  to  part 
ii.  of  his  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
Septuagint  version  is  minutely  examined  ;  Morus,  in  Ernesti,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
60—81.  101—119. ;  Carpzov,  Cntica  Sacra,  pp.  481—551. ;  Maschand  Boer- 


its  name  either  from  the  Jewish  account  of  seventy-two  per- 
sons having  been  employed  to  make  it,  or  from  its  having  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  great  council  of 
the  Jews,  which  consisted  of  seventy,  or,  more  correctly,  of 
seventy-two  persons. — Much  uncertainty,  however,  has  pre- 
vailed concerning  the  real  history  of  this  ancient  version; 
and  while  some  have  strenuously  advocated  its  miraculous 
and  divine  origin,  other  eminent  philologists  have  laboured 
to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  executed  by  several  persons 
and  at  different  times. 

1.  According  to  one  account,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king 
of  Egypt,  caused  this  translation  to  be  made  for  the  use  ot 
the  library  which  he  had  founded  at  Alexandria,  at  the  re- 
quest and  with  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  his  principal  librarian.  For  this  purpose  it  is  reported 
that  he  sent  Aristeas  and  Andreas,  two  distinguished  officers 
of  his  court,  to  Jerusalem,  on  an  embassy  to  Eleazar,  then 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  to  request  of  the  latter  a  copy  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  there  might  also  be  sent  to  hjm 
seventy-two  persons  (six  chosen  out  of  each  of  the  twelve 
tribes),  who  were  eciually  well  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages.  These  learned  men  were  accordingly 
shut  up  in  the  island  of  Pharos :  where,  having  agreecfin 
the  translation  of  each  period  after  a  mutual  conference,  De- 
metrius wrote  down  their  version  as  they  dictated  it  to  him ; 
and  thus,  in  the  space  of  seventy-two  days,  the  whole  was 
accomplished.  This  relation  is  derived  from  a  letter  ascribed 
to  Aristeas  himself,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been 
greatly  disputed.  If,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  is 
the  case,  this  piece  is  a  forgery,  it  was  made  at  a  very  early 
period  ;  for  it  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  who 
has  made  use  of  it  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities.  The  veracity 
of  Aristeas's  narrative  was  not  questioned  until  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  century  :  at  which  time,  indeed,  biblical 
criticism  was,  comparatively,  in  its  infancy.  Vives,''  Sca- 
liger,*  Van  Dale,"*  Dr.  Prideaux,  and,  above  all.  Dr.  Hody,'' 
were  the  principal  writers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  who  attacked  the  genuineness  of  the  pretended 
narrative  of  Aristeas ;  and  though  it  was  ably  vindicated  by 
Bishop  Walton,8  Isaac  Vossius,^  Whiston,!"  Brett,"  and 
other  mo'dern  writers,  the  majority  of  the  learned  in  our  own 
time  are  fully  agreed  in  considering  it  as  fictitious. 

Philo,  the  Jew,  who  also  notices  the  Septuagint  version, 
was  ignorant  of  most  «f  the  circumstances  narrated  by  Aris- 
teas ;  but  he  relates  others  which  appear  not  less  extraordi- 
nary. According  to  him,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  sent  to 
Palestine  for  some  learned  Jews,  whose  number  he  does  not 
specify  :  and  these  going  over  to  the  island  of  Pharos,  there 
executed  so  many  distinct  versions,  all  of  which  so  exactly 
undiinifvrmly  agreed  in  sense,  phrases,  and  words,  as  proved 
them  to  have  been  not  common  interpreters ;  but  men  pro- 
phetically inspired  and  divinely  directed,  who  had  every 
word  dictated  to  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God  throughout  the 
entire  translation.  Fle  adds  that  an  annual  festival  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Alexandrian  Jews  in  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  where 
the  version  was  made,  until  his  time,  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  it,  and  to  thank  God  for  so  great  a  benefit.'^ 

Justin  Martyr,  who  flourishad  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  about  one  hundred  years  after  Philo,  relates'*  a  simi- 
lar story,  with  the  addition  of  the  seventy  interpreters  being 
shut  up  each  in  his  own  separate  cell  (which  had  beea 
erected  for  that  purpose  ^y  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus) ; 
and  that  h^re  they  composed  so  many  distinct  versions, 
word  for  word,  in  the  very  same  expressions,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  the  king ;  who,  not  doubting  that  this  version 
was  divinely  inspired,  loaded  the  interpreters  with  honours, 

ner's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  Ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  216— 220. 
250 — 304.  ;  Thomas,  liitroductio  in  Heruieneuticam  Sacrum  utriusque  Tes- 
tamenti, pp.  228—253.  ;  Harles,  Brevior  Nolitia  Litteraturse  Graicaj,  pp.638 
—043.  ;  and  llenouard.  Annates  de  I'lmpriuierie  des  Aides,  torn.  i.  p.  140. 
See  also  Origenis  Hexapla,  a  Montfaucon,  torn.  i.  PrEelim.  Diss.  pp.  17—36. 
\full  account  of  the  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  is 
given  in  the  preface  to  vol.  i.  of  the  edition  of  the  Septuagint  commenced 
by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Appendix 
to  Vol.  II. 

«  In  a  note  on  Augustine  de  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  viii.  c.  42. 

»  In  a  note  on  Euscbius's  Chronicle,  no.  mdccxxxiv. 

6  Dissertatio  super  Aristea,  de  lxx  interpretibus,  &c.    Amst.  1705,  4to. 

■>  De  Bibliorum  Grfflcorum  Textibus,  Versionibus  Grtecis,  et  Latini 
Vulgat^i,  libri  iv.  cui  pr;Bmittitur  Aristete  Historia,  folio,  Oxon.  1705. 

8  Prol.  c.  ix.  §3--10.  pp.  3.38—359. 

9  De  LXX.  Interpretibus,  Hag.  Com.  1661,  4to. 

10  Iiithe  Appendix  to  his  work  on  "The  Literal  Accomplishment  of  Scrip- 
ture Prophecies,"  London,  1724.  8vo. 

"  Disseitation  on  the  Septuagint,  in  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theo 
logical  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  20.  r.t  seq. 
»»  De  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  ii.  "  Cohort,  ad  Gentes. 
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and  dismissed  them  to  tlicir  own  country,  with  magnificent 
presents.  The  <rood  father  adds,  tliat  the  ruins  of  these  cells 
were  visible  in  his  time,  liut  this  narrative  of  Justin's  is 
directly  at  variance  with  several  circumstances  recorded  by 
Aristeas ;  siii-ii,  ffjr  instaiK-c;,  as  the  previous  conference  or 
delilieration  of  the  translators,  and,  anove  all,  the  vt;ry  im- 
portant point  of  ihe  version  beinn-  dictated  to  Demetrius  I'ha- 
lereus.  Epiphaniiis,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  attempts 
to  harmonize  all  these  accoirnts  by  shuttinfj  np  the  translators 
two  and  two,  in  tliirly-six  cells,  where  they  mijjht  consider 
or  deliberate,  and  by  statioiiinir  a  copyist  in  each  cfdl,  to 
whom  the  translators  dictated  their  labours  :  thi;  result  of  all 
which  was  tii(<  production  of  thirty-six  inspired  versions, 
atrreein<r  most  uniformly  tofrether. 

It  is  not  a  little  nMnarkable  that  the  Samaritans  have  tradi- 
tions in  favour  of  their  version  of  the  Pentateuc'-  equally 
extravajrant  with  those  preserved  by  the  .lews.  In  the  Sa- 
maritan Chronicle  of  Abul  Phatach,  which  was  compiled  in 
the  fourteenth  century  from  ancient  and  modern  authors  both 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  there  is  a  story  to  the  followiiw  effect : — 
That  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reijrn, 
directed  his  attention  to  the  difference  subsisting  between  the 
Samaritans  and  .lews  concerninjT  the  law  ;  the  former  receivin^r 
only  the  Pc^utatcucb,  and  rejecting  every  otlufr  work  ascribed 
to  tne  prophets  by  the  .Tews.  In  order  to  determine  this  differ- 
ence, lie  commanded  the  two  nations  to  send  deputies  to 
Alexandria.  'IMie  Jews  intrusted  this  mission  to  Oxftr,  the 
Samaritans  to  Aaron,  to  whom  several  other  associates  were 
added.  Separate  apartments,  in  a  particular  quarter  of  Alex- 
andria, were  assigned  to  each  of  these  strangers  ;  who  were 
l)rohibited  from  having  any  personal  intercourse,  and  each  of 
them  had  a  Greek  scribe  to  write  his  version.  Thus  were 
the  law  and  other  Scriptures  translated  by  tiic  Samaritans ; 
whose  version  being  most  carefully  examined,  the  king  was 
convinced  that  their  text  was  more  complete  than  that  of  the 
Jews.  Such  is  the  narrative  of  Abul  Phatach,  divested  how- 
ever of  numerous  marvellous  circumstances,  with  which  it  has 
been  decorated  by  the  Samaritans ;  who  are  not  surpassed 
even  by  the  Jews  in  their  partiality  for  idle  legends. 

A  fact,  buried  under  such  a  mass  of  fables  as  the  translation 
of  the  Septuagint  has  been  by  the  historians  who  have  pre- 
tended to  record  it,  necessarily  loses  all  its  historical  charac- 
ter, which  indeed  we  are  fully  justified  in  disregarding  alto- 
gether. Although  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  truth  is 
concealed  under  this  load  of  fables,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  to  discern  the  truth  from  what  is  false :  the  follow- 
ing, however,  is  the  result  of  our  researches  concerning  this 
celebrated  version : — 

It  is  probable  that  the  seventy  interpreters,  as  they  are 
called,  executed  their  version  of  the  Pentateuch  during  the 
joint  reigns  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  his  son  Philadelphus. 
The  Pseudo-Aristeas,  Josephus,  Philo,  and  many  other  writ- 
ers, whom  it  were  tedious  to  enumerate,  relate  that  this  ver- 
sion was  made  during  the  rei^n  of  Ptolemy  II.  or  Philadel- 
phus: Joseph  Ben  Gorion,  liowcver,  among  the  rabbins, 
Theodoret,  and  many  other  Christian  writers,  refer  its  date  to 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  Now  these  two  traditions  can 
be  reconciled  only  by  supposing  the  version  to  have  been  per- 
formed during  the  two  jears  when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
shared  the  throne  with  his  father ;  which  date  coincides  with 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  hundred  and  twenty-third 
olympiad,  that  is,  about  the  years  286  and  285  before  the 
vulgar  Christian  ara.  Further,  this  version  was  made  neither 
by  the  command  of  Ptolemy,  nor  at  the  request  nor  under  the 
superintendence  of  Demetrius  Phalereus ;  but  was  voluntarfly 
undertaken  by  the  Jews  for  the  use  of  their  countrymen.  It 
is  well  known,  that,  at  the  period  above  noticed,  there  was  a 
great  multitude  of  Jews  settled  in  Egj'pt,  particularly  at 
Alexandria :  these,  being  most  strictly  observant  of  the  reli- 
gious institutions  and  usages  of  their  forefathers,  had  their 
Sanhedrin,  or  grand  council,  composed  of  seventy  or  seventy- 
two  members,  and  very  numerous  synagogues,  in  which  the 
law  was  read  to  them  on  every  Sabbatli ;  and  as  the  bulk  of 
the  common  people  were  no  longer  acquainted  with  biblical 
Hebrew  (the  Greek  language  alone  being  used  in  their  ordi- 
nary intercourse),  it  became  necessary  to  translate  the  Pen- 
tateuch Into  Greek  for  their  use.  This  is  a  far  more  probable 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Alexandrian  version  than  the  tra- 
ditions above  stated.  If  this  translation  had  been  made  by 
public  authority,  it  would  unquestionably  have  been  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  the  Sanhedrin  ;  who  would  have 
examined,  and  j)erhap3  corrected  it,  if  it  had  been  the  work 
of.  a  single  individual,  previouslv  to  giving  it  the  stamp  of 
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their  approbation,  and  introducitifr  it  into  the  synagogues.  In 
either  case  the  translation  would,  probably,  be  denominated 
the  Septuagint,  because  the  Sanhedrin  was  composed  of 
seventy  or  seventy-two  members.  It  is  even  possible  that 
the  Sanhedrin,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fidelity  of  the  work, 
might  have  sent  to  Palestine  for  some  learned  men,  of  whose 
assistance  and  advice  they  would  have  availed  themselves  in 
examining  the  version.  This  fact,  if  it  could  be  proved  (for 
it  is  offered  as  a  mere  conjecture),  would  account  for  the  story 
of  the  king  of  Egypt's  sending  an  embassy  to  Jerusalem. 
There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  which  proves  that,  in 
executing  this  translation,  the  synagogues  were  originally  in 
contemplation,  viz.  that  all  the  ancient  w^riters  unanimously 
concur  lu  saying  that  the  Pentateuch  was  first  translated. 


the  Jews  evaded  his  commands  by  substituting  for  the  Pen- 
tateuch the  reading  of  the  prophetic  books.  When,  after- 
wards, the  Jews  were  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  kings 
of  Syria,  they  read  the  law  and  the  prophets  alternately  in 
their  synagogues ;  and  the  same  custom  was  adopted  by  the 
Hellenistic  or  Graicizing  Jews. 

2.  13ut  whatever  was  the  real  number  of  the  authors  of  the 
version,  their  introduction  of  Coptic  words,  (such  as  oipi,  a^i, 
p(f^<f:iv,  &c.)  as  well  as  their  rendering  of  ideas  purely  Hebrew 
altogether  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  clearly  prove  that  they 
were  natives  of  Egypt.  Thus  they  express  the  creation  of 
the  world,  not  by  the  proper  Greek  word  KT]2)2,  but  by 
THNESiZ,  a  t<!rm  employed  by  the  philosophers  of  Alexan- 
dria to  express  the  origin  of  the  universe.  The  Hebrew 
word  Thnmmim  (Exod.  xxviii.  30.),  which  signifies  perfec- 
tions, they  render  aahgei  A,  /ru/A.i  The  difference  of  style 
also  indicates  the  version  to  have  been  the  work  not  of  one 
but  of  several  translators,  and  to  have  been  executed  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  best  qualified  and  most  able  among  them 
was  the  translator  of  the  Pentateuch,  who  was  evidently 
master  of  both  Greek  and  Hebrew :  he  has  for  the  most  part 
religiously  followed  the  Hebrew  text,  and  has  in  vanous 
instances  introduced  the  most  suitable  and  best  chosen  ex- 
pressions. From  the  very  close  resemblance  subsisting  be- 
tween the  text  of  the  Greek  version  and  the  text  of  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch,  Louis  de  Dieu,  Selden,  Whiston,  Hassen- 
camp,  and  Bauer,  are  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  Alexan- 
drian version  made  it  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  And  in 
proportion  as  these  two  correspond,  the  Greek  differs  from 
the  Hebrew.  This  opinion  is  further  supported  by  the  de- 
clarations of  Origen  and  Jerome,  that  the  translator  found 
the  venerable  name  of  Jehovah  not  in  the  letters  in  common 
use,  but  in  very  ancient  characters ;  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
those  consonants  in  the  Septuagint  are  frequently  confounded 
together,  the  shapes  of  which  are  similar  in  the  Samaritan, 
but  not  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  This  hypothesis,  however 
ingenious  and  plausible,  is  by  no  means  determinate;  and 
what  militates  most  against  it  is,  the  inveterate  enmity  sub- 
sisting between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  added  to  the  con- 
stant and  unvarying  testimony  of  antiquity  that  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  executed  by  Jews.  There  is 
no  other  way  by  which  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  opinions, 
than  by  supposing  either  that  the  manuscripts  used  by  the 
Eg)rptian  Jews  approximated  towards  the  letters  and  text  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  or  that  the  translators  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint made  use  of  manuscripts  written  in  ancient  charac- 
ters.2 

Next  to  the  Pentateuch,  for  ability  and  fidelity  of  execu 
tioB,  ranks  the  translation  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  the  author 
of  which  was  well  skilled  in  the  two  languages :  Michaelis 
is  of  opinion  that,  of  all  the  books  of  the  Septuagint,  the 
style  of  the  Proverbs  is  the  best,  the  translators  having 
clothed  the  most  ingenious  thoughts  in  as  neat  and  elegant 
language  as  was  ever  used  by  a  Pythagorean  sage,  to  express 
his  philosophic  maxims.'    The  translator  of  the  book  of  Job 

'  The  reason  of  this  appears  from  Diodorus  Siculiis,  who  informs  us  that 
Ihe  presideiil  of  the  Eayplian  courts  of  jusiice  wore  round  his  neck  a 
(ioMcn  chain,  at  which  was  siiJNpended  an  image  set  round  with  precioua 
stones,  wliich  was  called  trith,  i  jrf omj  epiuov,  AKtiiitavMh.  i.  c.  75.  torn, 
i.  pp.  225.  (edit.  Biponl.)  Bauer,  (Crit.  Sacr.  pp.  !M4,  245.),  and  Morus 
(Acroases  in  Ernesti,  torn.  ii.  pp.  67 — 81.),  have  given  several  examples, 
proving  from  internal  evidence  that  tlie  authors  of  the  Septuagint  version 
were  Egyptian. 

«  The  value  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  for  criticism  and  in- 
terpretation, is  minutely  inveslipalcd  by  Dr.  Toepler,  in  his  Dissertation 
De  Pentateuchi  Interpretationis  Alexaiidrinx  Ujdole,  Halis  Saxonum. 
1  ^130.  8vo. 

3  Michacli.s  Inlrod.  to  New  Test  vol  i  p.  113. 
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beino-  acquainted  wiili  the  Greek  poets,  his  style  is  more 
elegant  and  studied ;  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  literature,  and  consequently  his  version 
is  very  often  erroneous.  IMany  of  the  historical  passages  are 
interpolated;  and  in  the  poetical  parts  there  are  several  pas- 
sages wanting :  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  the  book  of  Job, 
specifies  as  many  as  seventy  or  eighty  verses.  These  omis- 
sions were  supplied  by  Orioen  from  1  heodotion's  translation. 
Tlie  book  of  Joshua  could  not  have  been  translated  till  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  :  for, 
in  chapter  viii.  verse  18.,  the  translator  has  introduced  the 
word  >ajcrof,  a  word  of  Gallic  origin,  denoting  a  short  dart  or 
javelin  peculiar  to  the  Gauls,  who  made  an  irruption  into 
Greece  in  the  third  year  of  the  125th  olympiad,  or  b.  c.  278. ; 
and  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  that  event  that  the 
Egyptian  kings  took  Gallic  mercenaries  into  their  pay  and 
service. 

During  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  the  book  of 
Esther,  together  with  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  was  trans- 
lated. The  subscription  annexed  to  the  version  of  Esther 
expressly  states  it  to  have  been  finished  on  the  fourth  year 
of  that  sovereign's  reign,  or  about  the  year  177  before  the 
Christian  ajra :  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  in  all  probability, 
were  translated  still  later,  because  the  Jews  did  not  begin  to 
read  them  in  their  synagogues  till  about  the  year  170  before 
Christ.  The  Psalms  and  Prophets  were  translated  by  men 
every  way  unequal  to  the  task  :  Jeremiah  is  the  best  executed 
among  the  Prophets ;  and  next  to  this  the  books  of  Amos  and 
Ezekiel  are  placed  :  the  important  prophecies  of  Isaiah  were 
translated,  accordingJ,o  Bisliop  Lowth,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Pentateuch,  and  by  a  person  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  undertaking ;  there  being  hardly  any  book  of 
the  Old  Testament  so  ill  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  as  this 
of  Isaiah,  which  (together  with  other  parts  of  the  Greek 
version)  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  bad  condition,  incorrect, 
and  with  frequent  omissions  and  interpolations  :  and  so  very 
erroneous  was  the  version  of  Daniel,  that  it  was  totally  re- 
jected by  the  ancient  church,  and  Theodotion's  translation 
was  substituted  for  it.  The  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel, 
which  for  a  long  time  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  was 
discovered  and  published  at  Rome  in  1772,  from  which  it 
appears  that  its  author  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language. 

No  date  has  been  assimed  for  the  translation  of  the  books 
of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  which  appear  to  have 
been  executed  by  one  and  the  same  author;  who,  though  he 
does  not  make  use  of  so  many  Hebraisms  as  the  translators 
of  the  other  books,  is  yet  not  without  his  peculiarities. 

3.  Before  we  conclude  the  history  of  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion, it  may  not  be  irrelevant  briefly  to  notice  a  question 
which  has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  biblical  philolo- 
gers,  viz.  from  what  manuscripts  did  the  seventy  interpreters 
execute  their  translation]  Professor Tyschen'  has  offered  an 
hypothesis  that  they  did  not  translate  the  Hebrew  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Greek,  but  that  it  was  transcribed  in  Hebroso-Greek 
characters,  and  that  from  this  transcript  their  version  was 
made :  this  hypothesis  has  been  examined  by  several  German 
critics,  and  by  none  with  more  acumen  than  by  Dathe,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  minbr  prophets  ;2  but  as 
the  arguments  are  riot  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridgment, 
this  notice  may  perhaps  suffice.  The  late  eminently  learned 
Bishop  Horsley  doubts  whether  the  manuscripts  from  which 
the  Septuagint  version  was  made  would  (if  now  extant)  be 
entitlea  to  the  same  degree  of  credit  as  our  modern  Hebrew 
text,  notwithstanding  their  comparatively  high  antiquity. 
"There  is,"  he  observes,  "  certainly  much  reason  to  believe, 
that  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
perhaps  from  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  the  Hebrew  text 
was  in  a  much  worse  state  of  corruption  in  the  copies  which 
were  in  private  hands,  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  revi- 
sion of  the  sacred  books  by  Ezra!  These  inaccurate  copies 
would  be  multiplied  during  the  whole  period  of  the  captivity, 
and  widely  scattered  in  Assyria,  Persia,  and  Egypt;  in  short, 
through  all  the  regions  of  the  dispersion.  The  text,  as  revised 
by  Ezra,  was  certainly  of  much  higher  credit  than  any  of 
these  copies,  notwithstanding  their  greater  antiquity.  His 
edition  succeeded,  as  it  were,  to  the  privileges  of  an  autograph 
(the  autographs  of  the  inspired  writers  themselves  being 
totally  lost),  and  was  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  the  only 

«  Tentamen  de  variis  Codicum  Ilebraiconnn  Vet.  Test.  MSS.  Gcneribus 
Rostock,  1772,  Svo,  pp.  48—64.  81—124. 
»  PiibUshed  at  Halle,  in  1790,  in  Svo. 


source  of  authentic  text :  insomuch  that  the  comparative  merit 
of  any  text  now  extant  will  depend  upon  the  probable  degree 
of  its  approximation  to,  or  distance  from,  the  Esdrine  edition. 
Nay,  if  the  translation  of  the  lxx.  was  made  from  some  of 
those  old  manuscripts  which  the  dispersed  Jews  had  carried 
into  Egypt,  or  from  any  other  of  those  unauthenticated  copies 
(which  is  the  prevailing  tradition  among  the  Jews,  and  is 
very  probable,  at  least  it  cannot  be  confuted),  it  will  be  likely 
that  tne  faultiest  manuscript  now  extant  differs  less  from  the 
genuine  Esdrine  text  than  those  more  ancient,  which  the 
version  of  the  lxx.  represents.  But,  much  as  this  considera- 
tion lowers  the  credit  of  the  lxx.  separately,  for  any  various 
reading,  it  adds  great  weight  to  the  consent  of  the  lxx.  with 
later  versions,  and  greater  still  to  the  consent  of  the  old  ver- 
sions with  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew,  which  still  survive. 
And,  as  it  is  certainly  possible  that  a  true  reading  may  be 
preserved  in  one  solitary  manuscript,  it  will  fallow,  that  a 
true  reading  may  be  preserved  in  one  version :  for  the  manu- 
script which  contained  the  true  reading  at  the  time  when  the 
version  was  made,  may  have  perished  since;  so  that  no  evi- 
dence of  the  reading  shall  now  remain,  but  the  version. "^ 

The  Septuagint  version,  though  oiiginally  made  for  the 
use  of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  gradually  acquired  the  highest 
authority  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language,  and  subsequently  also  among 
Christians  :  it  appears,  indeed,  that  the  legend  above  confuted, 
of  the  translators  having  been  divinely  inspired,  was  invented 
in  order  that  the  lxx.  might  be  held  in  the  greater  estimation, 
Philo  the  Jew,  a  native  of  Egypt,  has  evidently  followed  it 
in  his  allegorical  expositions  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  and,  though 
Dr.  Hody  was  of  opinion  that  Josephus,  who  was  a  native 
of  Palestine,  corroborated  his  work  on  Jewish  Antiquities 
from  the  Hebrew  text,  yet  Salmasius,  Bochart,  Bauer,  and 
others,  have  shown  that  he  has  adhered  to  the  Septuagint 
throughout  that  work.  How  extensively  this  version  was 
in  use  among  the  Jews,  appears  from  the  solemn  sanction 
given  to  it  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
who  have  in  very  many  passages  quoted  the  Greek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament.''  Their  example  was  followed  by  the 
earlier  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  Origen  and  Jerome,  were  unacquainted  with 
Hebrew:  notwithstanding  their  zeal  for  the  word  of  God, 
they  did  not  exert  themselves  to  learn  the  original  language 
of  the  sacred  writings,  but  acquiesced  in  the  Greek  represen- 
tation of  them ;  judging  it,  no  doubt,  to  be  fully  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  oi  their  pious  labours.  "The  Greek 
Scriptures  were  the  only  Scriptures  known  to  or  valued  by 
the  Greeks.  This  was  the  text  commented  by  Chrysostom 
and  Theodoret;  it  was  this  which  furnished  topics  to  Alha- 
nasius,  Nazianzen,  and  Basil.  From  this  fountain  the  stream 
was  derived  to  the  Latin  church,  first,  by  the  Italic  or  Vul- 
gate translation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  made  from  the 
Septuagint,  and  not  from  the  Hebrew  ;  and,  secondly,  by  the 
study  of  the  Greek  fathers.  It  was  by  this  borrowed  light, 
that  the  Latin  fathers  illuminated  the  western  hemisphere ; 
and,  when  the  age  of  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and 
Gregory  successively  passed  away,  this  was  the  light  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  next  dynasty  of  theologists,  the  school- 
men, who  carried  on  the  work  of  theological  disquisition  by 
the  aid  of  this  luminary,  and  none  other.  So  that,  either  in 
Greek  or  in  Latin,  it  was  still  the  Septuagint  Scriptures  that 
were  read,  explained,  and  quoted  as  authority,  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  hundred  years."* 

The  Septuagint  version  retained  its  authority,  even  with 
the  rulers  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  until  the  commencemeiit 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ:  when  the  Jews,  being  unable 
to  resist  the  arguments  from  prophecy  which  were  urged 
against  them  by  the  Christians,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of 
the  benefit  of  that  authority,  began  to  deny  that  it  agreed 
with"  the  Hebrew  text.  Further  to  discredit  the  character 
of  the  Septuagint,  the  Jews  instituted  a  solemn  fast,  on  the 
8th  day  of  the  month  Thebet  (December),  to  execrate  the 
memory  of  its  having  been  made.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
measure,  we  are  assured  by  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  in  the 
former  part  of  the  second  century,  that  they  proceeded  to 
expunge  several  passages  out  of  the  Septuagint;  and  aban- 
doning this,  adopted  the  version  of  Aquila,  a  proselyte  Jew 

3  Bishop  Ilorsley's  Translation  of  Hosea,  Pref.  pp.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  2d 
edit.  -  , 

«  On  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  see  Chapter  IV. 
infra. 

"s  Reeves's  Collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts  of  the  Pgalms,  pp. 
22,  23. 
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of  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus ;'  this  is  the  translation  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud,  and  not  the  Septuagint,  with  which  it  has 
been  confounded.^ 

4.  Tiie  great  use,  however,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Jews  previously  to  their  rejection  of  liie  Septuagint,  and  the 
constant  use  of  it  by  the  Christians,  would  naturally  cause  a 
multiplication  of  copies ;  in  which  numerous  errors  became 
intro(uiced,  in  the  course  of  time,  from  the  negligence  or  in- 
accuracy of  transcril)ers,  and  from  glosses  or  marginal  notes, 
wbich  had  been  added  for  the  explanation  of  dillicult  words, 
being  sufl'cred  to  creep  into  the  text.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
growing  evil,  Ouiokn,  in  the  early  ])art  of  the  third  century, 
undertook  tiie  laborious  task  of  collating  the  (ireck  text  then 
in  use  with  the  original  Hebrew  and  with  otiier  (ireek  transla- 
tions then  extant,  and  from  the  whole  to  produce  a  ucwrccen- 
siu/i  or  revisal.  Twenty-eight  years  were  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  this  arduous  work,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
collected  manuscripts  from  every  possible  quarter,  aided  (it 
is  said)  by  the  pecuniary  liberality  of  Ambrose,  an  opulent 
man,  whom  he  had  converted  from  the  Valentinian  heresy, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  seven  copyists  and  several  persons 
skilled  in  caligraphy,  or  the  art  of  beautiful  writing.  Origen 
commenced  his  labour  at  Caesarea,  a.  d.  2151 ;  and,  it  appears, 
finished  his  Polyglott  at  Tyre,  but  in  what  year  is  not  pre- 
cisely known. 

This  noble  critical  work  is  designated  by  various  names 
among  ancient  writers ;  as  Tdrapla,  Ilexupla,  Udiipla,  and 
Enneupla. 

The  Tetrapla  contained  the  four  Greek  versions  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  the  Septuagint,  and  Theodotion,  disposed  in  four 
columns  :'  to  these  he  auded  two  columns  more,  containing 
the  Hebrew  text  in  its  original  characters,  and  also  in  Greek 
letters;  these  six  columns,  according  to  Epiphanius,  formed 
the  Hexapla.  Having  subsequently  discovered  two  other 
Greek  versions  o(  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  usually  called 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  he  added  them  to  the  preceding,  inserting 
them  in  their  respective  places,  and  thus  composed  the  Oda- 
pla ;  and  a  separate  translation  of  the  Psalms,  usually  called 
the  seventh  version,  being  afterwards  added,  the  entire  work 
has  by  some  been  termed  the  Enneapla.  This  appellation, 
however,  was  never  generally  adoptea.  But,  as  the  two  edi- 
tions made  by  Origen  generally  bore  the  name  of  the  Tetra- 
pla and  Hexapla,  Dr.  Grabe  thinks  that  they  were  thus  called, 
not  from  the  number  of  the  columns,  but  of  the  versions, 
which  were  six,  the  seventh  containing  the  Psalms  only.'' 
Bauer,  after  Montfaucon,  is  of  opinion,  that  Origen  edited 
only  the  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
real  fact.  The  following  specimens  from  Montfaucon  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  construction  of  these  two  laborious 
works  :5 — 

TETRAPLA. 
Gen.  i.  1. 


ZTMMAXOE. 


o:  o. 

&iO;  Tov   ovpxi/oi 


SEOAOTIilN 

El/  af%^   (XTKTiv 

jso;     TOi'    oupxr 

t»t  TIJV  V  IIV. 


oupxvov  Kxi  trvv  ■ 

In  this  specimen  the  version  of  Anuila  holds  the  first 
place,  as  being  most  literal ;  the  second  is  occupied  by  that 
of  Symmachus,  as  rendering  ad  sen-sum  rather  than  ad  lite- 
ram  ;  the  third  by  the  Septuagint,  and  the  fourth  by  Theodo- 
tion's  translation. 

'  On  this  subjoct  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Owen's  Inqiiiry  into  the 
iresent  State  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  pp.  29—87.  (8vo.  London,  1769.)  In 
pp.  1215— 13.S.  he  has  proved  the  falsification  of  the  Septuagint,  from  tlio  ver- 
sions of  Aquila  and  Symmachus. 

"^  Pridcaux,  Connection,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  il.  no 
806,807.  >  il 

»  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  who  commenced  the  splendid  edition  of 
the  Septuagint  noticed  in  the  Bibliographical  Appendi.x  to  ine  second  volume, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  first  column  of  the  Tetrapla  contained  the  Kcin-,  or 
Septuagint  test  commonly  in  use,  collated  with  Hebrew  manuscripts  by 
Origen,  and  that  t  he  other  three  columns  were  occupied  by  the  versions 
of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion. 

«  Dr.  Holmes  thinks  that  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  Hexapla  was 
not  the  K.'iivri  as  then  in  use,  but  as  corrected  in  the  Tetrapla,  and  perhaps 
improved  by  further  collations. 

»  Origenis  Hexapla,  Pra;l-  Diss.  torn.  i.  p.  16. 


The  original  Hebrew  being  considered  as  the  basis  of  the 
whole  work,  the  proximity  of  each  translation  to  the  text,  in 
point  of  closeness  and  fidelity,  determined  its  rank  in  the 
order  of  the  columns:  thus  Aquila's  version,  being  the  most 
faithful,  is  placed  next  to  the  sacred  text ;  that  of  Symma- 
chus occupies  the  fourth  column  ;  the  Septuagint,  the  fifth ; 
and  Theodotion's,  the  sixth.  The  other  three  anonymous 
translations,  not  containing  the  entire  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, were  placed  in  the  last  three  columns  of  the  Enne- 
apla, according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were 
discovered  by  Origen.  Where  the  same  words  occurred  in 
all  the  other  Greek  versions,  without  being  particularly  spe- 
cified, Origen  designated  them  by  A  or  AO,  Aowo/,  the  rest ; 
— O/  r,  or  the  three,  denoted  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion ; — O/  A,  or  the  four,  signified  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
the  Septuagint,  and  Theodotion ;  and  n,  n«vT«f,  all  the  in- 
terpreters. 

The  object  of  Origen  being  to  correct  the  differences  found 
in  the  then  existing  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  care- 
fully noted  the  alterations  made  by  him ;  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  those  who  might  consult  his  works,  he  made  use 
of  the  following  marks: 

(I.)  Where  any  passages  appeared  in  the  Septuagint,  that 
were  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  he  designated  them  by  an 
obelus  -T-  with  two  bold  points  :  also  annexed.  This  mark 
was  also  used  to  denote  words  not  extant  in  the  Hebrew, 
but  added  by  the  Septuagint  translators,  either  for  the  sake 
of  elegance,  or  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  sense. 

f  2.)  To  passages  wanting  in  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  supplied  by  himself  from  the  otner  Greek  versions,  he 
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prefixed  an  asterisk  x  with  two  bold  points  :  also  annexed, 
in  order  that  his  additions  might  be  immediately  perceived. 
These  supplementary  passages,  we  are  informed  by  Jerome, 
were  for  the  most  purt  taken  from  Theodotion's  translation ; 
not  unfrequently  from  that  of  Aquila ;  sometimes,  tliough 
rarely,  from  the  version  of  Symmachus;  and  sometimes 
from  two  or  three  together.  But,  in  every  case,  the  initial 
letter  of  each  translator's  name  was  placed  immediately  after 
the  asterisk,  to  indicate  the  source  whence  such  supplement- 
ary passage  was  taken.  And  in  lieu  of  the  very  erroneous 
Septuagint  version  of  Daniel,  Theodotion's  translation  of 
that  book  was  inserted  entire. 

(3.)  Further,  not  only  the  passages  wanting  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint were  supplied  by  Ori^en  with  the  asterisks,  as 
above  noticed,  but  also  where  that  version  does  not  appear 
accurately  to  express  the  Hebrew  original,  having  noted  the 
former  reading  with  an  obelus,  -r-,  he  added  the  correct  ren- 
dering from  one  of  the  other  translators,  with  an  asterisk 
subjoined.  Concerning  the  shape  and  uses  of  the  lemniscus 
and  hypolemniscus,  two  other  marks  used  by  Origen,  there 
is  so  gyeat  a  difference  of  opinion  among  learned  men,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  they  were.'  Dr.  Owen,  after 
Montfaucon,  supposes  them  to  have  been  marks  of  better  and 
more  accurate  renderings. 

In  the  Pentateuch,  Origen  compared  the  Samaritan  text 
with  the  Hebrew  as  received  by  the  Jews,  and  noted  their 
differences.  To  each  of  the  translations  inserted  in  his 
Hexapla  was  prefixed  an  account  of  the  author;  each  had 
its  separate  prolegomena ;  and  the  ample  margins  were  filled 
with  notes.  A  few  fragments  of  these  prolegomeria  and 
marginal  annotations  have  been  preserved ;  but  nothing  re- 
mains of  his  history  of  the  Greek  versions.^ 

Since  Origen's  time,  biblical  critics  have  distinguished 
two  editions  or  exemplars  of  the  Septuagint — the  Y.om  or 
common  text,  with  all  its  errors  and  imperfections,  as  it 
existed  previously  to  his  collation ;  and  the  Hexaplar  text, 
or  that  corrected  by  Origen  himself.  For  nearly  fifty  years 
was  this  great  man's  stupendous  work  buried  in  a  corner  of 
the  city  of  Tyre,  probably  on  account  of  the  very  great  ex- 
pense of  transcribing  forty  or  fifty  volumes,  which  far  ex- 
ceeded the  means  of  private  individuals;  and  here,  perhaps, 
it  might  have  perished  in  oblivion,  if  Eusebius  and  Pamplii- 
lus  had  not  discovered  it,  and  deposited  it  in  the  library  of 
Pamphilus  the  martyr  at  Caesarea,  where  Jerome  saw  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  As  we  have  no  ac- 
count whatever  of  Origen's  autograph  after  this  time,  it  is 
most  probable  that  it  perished  in  the  year  653,  on  the  capture 
of  that  city  by  the  Arabs ;  and  a  few  imperfect  fragments,  col- 
lected from  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Catenae 
of  the  Greek  fathers,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  a  work, 
which  in  the  present  improved  state  of  sacred  literature 
would  most  eminently  have  assisted  in  the  interpretation  and 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 

5.  As  the  Septuagint  version  had  been  read  in  the  church 
from  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  so  it  continued  to 
be  used  in  most  of  the  Greek  churches ;  and  the  text,  as  cor- 
rected by  Origen,  was  transcribed  for  their  use,  together  with 
his  critical  marks.  Hence,  in  the  progress  of  time,  from  the 
negligence  or  inaccuracy  of  copyists,  numerous  errors  were 
introduced  into  this  version,  which  rendered  a  new  revisal 
necessary ;  and,  as  all  the  Greek  churches  did  not  receive 
Origen's  biblical  labours  with  equal  deference,  three  princi- 
pal recensions  were  undertaken  nearly  at  the  same  time,  of 
which  we  are  now  to  offer  a  brief  notice. 

The  first  was  the  edition,  undertaken  by  Eusebius  and 
Pamphilus  about  the  year  300,  from  the  Hexaplar  text,  with 
the  whole  of  Origen's  critical  marks ;  it  was  not  only  adopted 
by  the  churches  of  Palestine,  but  was  also  deposited  in  almost 
every  library.  By  frequent  transcriptions,  however,  Origen's 
marks  or  notes  became,  in  the^  course  of  a  few  years,  so 
much  changed,  as  to  be  of  little  use,  and  were  finally  omitted  : 
this  omission  only  augmented  the  evil,  since  even  in  the  time 
of  Jerome  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  know  what  belonged 
to  the  translators,  or  what  were  Origen's  own  corrections ; 

I  Montfaucon,  Prffilira.  ad  Hexapla,  torn.  i.  pp.  36—42.  Holmes,  Vetus 
Testamemum  Graecum,  torn.  i.  Praefat.  cap.  i.  sect,  i.— vii.  The  first  book 
of  Dr.  Holmes's  erudite  preface  is  translated  into  English  in  the  Ohristian 
Observer  for  1821,  vol.  xx.  pp.  544—518.  610—615.  676—683.  746—750. 

»  Tlie  best  edition  of  the  remains  of  Origen's  Hexapla  is  that  of  Mont- 
faucon, in  two  volumes,  folio,  Paris,  1713.  On  the  character  and  value 
of  thisereat  work,  some  excellent  observations  may  be  found  in  a  disser- 
tation, by  Ernesti,  entitled  "Origen  the  Father  of  Grammatical  Interpreta- 
tion," translated  in  Hodge's  Biblltal  Repertory,  vol.  iii.  pp.  24-5—260.  New 
Vork,  1827.  t         •  >  iv 


or  vulgate  text  of  tlie  Septuagint,  conducted  by  Lucian,  a 
presbyter  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
A.  D.  311,  He  tookthe  Hebrewtext  for  the  basis  of  his  edition, 
which  was  received  in  all  the  eastern  churches  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Antioch.  While  Lucian  was  prosecuting  his  biblical 
labours,  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  undertook  a  similar 
work,  which  was  generally  received  in  the  churches  of 
Egypt.  He  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  fewer  altera- 
tions than  Lucian  ;  and  his  edition  is  cited  by  Jerome  as  the 
Exemplar  Alexandrinum.  Syncellus  ^  mentions  another 
revisal  of  the  Septuagint  text  by  Basil  bishop  of  Caesarea: 
but  this,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  has  long  since 
perished.  All  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  now  extant, 
as  well  as  the  printed  editions,  are  derived  from  the  three 
recensions  above  mentioned,  although  biblical  critics  are  by 
no  means  agreed  what  particular  recension  each  manuscript 
has  followed,'' 

6.  The  importance  of  the  Septuagint  version  for  the  right 
understanding  of  the  sacred  text  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated by  different  learned  men  ;  while  some  have  elevated  " 
to  an  equality  with  the  original  Hebrew,  others  have  rated  it 
far  below  its  real  value.  The  great  authority  which  it  for- 
merly enjoyed,  certainly  gives  it  a  claim  to  a  high  degree  of 
consideration.  It  was  executed  long  before  the  Jews  were 
prejudiced  against  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah  ;  and  it  was 
the  means  of  preparing  the  world  at  large  for  his  appearance, 
by  making  known  the  types  and  prophecies  concerning  him. 
With  all  Its  faults  and  imperfections,  therefore,  this  version 
is  of  more  use  in  correcting  the  Hebrew  text  than  any  other 
that  is  extant ;  because  its  authors  had  better  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  propriety  and  extent  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 

fuage  than  we  can  possibly  have  at  this  distance  of  time, 
'he  Septuagint,  likewise,  being  written  in  the  same  dialect 
as  the  New  Testament  (the  formation  of  whose  style  was 
influenced  by  it),  it  becomes  a  veiy  important  source  of  in- 
terpretation :  for  not  only  does  it  frequently  serve  to  deter- 
mine the  genuine  reading,  but  also  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  particular  idiomatic  expressions  and  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  true  import  of  which  could  not  be  known  but 
from  their  use  in  the  Septuagint.*  Grotius,  Keuchenius, 
Biel,  and  Schleusner,  are  the  critics  who  have  most  success- 
fully applied  this  version  to  the  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament. 

II.  The  importance  of  the  Septuagint,  in  the  criticism  and 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament,'' will  justify  the  length  of  the  preceding  account  of 
that  celebrated  version  :  it  now  remains  that  we  briefly  no- 
tice the  other  ancient  Greek  translations,  which  have  already 
been  incidentally  mentioned  ;  viz.  those  of  Aquila,  Theodo- 
tion,  Symmachus,  and  the  three  anonymous  versions,  usually 
cited  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  versions,  from  which 
Origen  compiled  his  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla. 

1.  Tlie  Version  of  KqvihA. — The  author  of  this  translation 
was  a  native  of  Siuope  in  Pohtus,  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  aera  :  he  was  of  Jewish  de- 
scent; and  having  renounced  Christianity,  he  undertook  his 
version,  with  tlie  intention  of  exhibiting  to'  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  an  accurate  representation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  for 
their  assistance  in  their  disputes  with  the  Christians.  Yet 
he  did  not  on  this  account  pervert  passages  which  relate  to 
Christ  by  unfailliful  translations,  as  some  of  the  ancient 

3  Chronographia  ab  adamo  usque  ad  Dioclesianum,  p.  20.3. 

■«  Dr.  Holmes  has  given  a  co])ious  and  intei-estiug  account  of  the  editions 
of  Lucian  and  Hesycliius,  and  of  the  sources  of  tlie  Sepiuagint  text  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  are  now  extant.  Tom.  i.  Prsef.  cap. 
i.  sect.  viii.  et  seq. 

s  In  the  Eclectic  Review  for  1806  (vol.  ii.  part.  i.  pp.  337—347.)  the  reader 
will  find  many  examples  adduced,  confirming  the  remarks  above  offered, 
concerning  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Septuagint  version. 

«  "The  Hook,"  says  the  profound  critic  Michaelis,  "most  necessary  to 
be  read  and  understood  by  every  man  who  studii-s  the  New  Testament,  is, 
without  doul)t,  the  Sepiuagint ;  which  alone  has  been  of  more  service 
than  all  the  passages  from  the  profane  authors  collected  together.  It  shbuld 
be  read  in  the  ])ublic  schools  by  those  who  are  destined  for  the  church ; 
should  foim  the  subject  of  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  university,  and  be 
the  constant  companion  of  an  expositor  of  the  New  Testament."  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  177. — "About  the  year  1785,"  says  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  (speaking  of  his  biblical  labours),  "I  began  to  read  the  Septua- 
gint regularly,  in  order  to  acquaint  myself  more  fully  with  the  phra.seology 
of  the  New  Testament.  Tlie  study  of  this  version  served  niore  to  expand 
and  iUuininate  my  iiiind  than  all  tJie  theological  itorks  I  had  ever  con- 
sulted. I  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  in  it,  before  I  was  convinced  that 
the  prejudices  against  it  were  utterly  unfounded  ;  and  that  it  was  of  incal- 
culable advantage  towards  a  proper  understanding  of  the  literal  sense  of 
Scripture."    Dr.  Clarke's  Commentary,  vol.  i.  General  Preface,  p.  xv. 
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Christian  writers  thouffht :  for  tho  examplrs  of  designed 
want  of  fidelity,  whicli  they  produce,  arc  notliing  more  than 
etymological  rcnderintrs,  or  expressions  of  the  same  thinnfs 
in  other  words,  or  various  readings,  or  else  hisown  mistakes. 
Professor  Jahn  fixes  the  date  of  this  version  to  the  interval 
between  the  years  IH)  and  130  :  it  is  certain  that  Anuila  lived 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  that  his  trans- 
lation was  executed  before  the  year  UiO  ;  as  it  is  cited  both 
by  .Tustin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about  that  time,  and  by  Ire- 
naeus  between  the  yc^ars  170  and  170.  In  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  tho  Jews,  Anuila  renders  every  Hebrew  word 
by  the  nearest  corresnondnig  d'reek  word,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  genius  ot  tlu;  (ireck  language  :  it  is  therefore 
extremely  lilrrai,  but  it  is  on  that  very  account  of  considera- 
ble imporliincc!  in  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it 
serves  to  show  tlie  readings  contained  in  the  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts of  his  time.  His  version  has  been  most  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  Ji'ws,  by  whom  it  has  been  called  the  llihrno 
VcrUy,  as  if,  in  reading  it,  tliey  were  reading  the  Hebrew 
text  itself.  Nearly  the  same  Judgment  was  formed  of  it 
by  the  early  (Christian  writers,  or  fathers;  who  must  be  un- 
derstood as  referring  to  this  version,  when  they  speak  of 
the  Hebrew.  Professor  Dathc  has  collated  several  passages 
from  this  translation,  and  has  api)lied  them  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  prophet  1  iosea.'  As  the  result  of  his  comparison 
of  the  fragments  of  Aquila  with  tho  Hebrew  text,  he  states 
that  Afjuihi  had  nearly  the  sumo  readings  of  the  Hebrew 
text  which  we  have.  Which  almost  constant  agreement 
cannot  be  observed  without  much  satisfaction ;  because  it 
supplies  an  argument  of  no  mean  importance  for  refuting 
the  charges  of  those  who  assert  that  the  modern  Hebrew 
text  is  very  greatly  corrupted.  The  fragments  of  Aquila 
and  of  the  other  (Jreek  versions  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished, first  by  Flaminio  Nobili,  in  his  notes  to  the  Roman 
edition  of  the'  Septuagiut,  and  after  him  by  Drusius,  in  his 
Vdertnn  In/crpreiuin  Grasroriun  Fragmenta  (Arnheim,  1G22, 
4to.)  ;^  and  also  by  IMontfaucon  in  his  edition  of  Origen's 
Hexapla  above  noticed.  According  to  .Jerome,  Aquila  pub- 
lished two  editions  of  his  version,  the  second  of  which  was 
the  most  literal ;  it  was  allowed  to  be  read  publicly  in  the 
Jews'  synagogues,  by  the  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  Novel 
of  the  (Mnperor  Justinian. 

2.  Theodotion  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  is  termed  by 
Jerome  and  Eusebius  an  Ebionite  or  semi-Christian.  He 
was  nearly  contemporary  with  Aquila,  and  his  translation  is 
cited  bv  .lustin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Tryphon  the 
Jew,  wnich  was  composed  about  the  year  IGO.  The  version 
of  Theodotion  holds  a  middle  rank  between  the  servile  close- 
ness of  Aquila  and  the  freedom  of  Symmachus  :  it  is  a  kind 
of  revision  of  the  Septuagint  made  after  the  original  He- 
brew, and  su))nlies  some  deficiencies  in  the  Septuagint;  but 
where  he  translates  without  help,  he  evidently  snows  himself 
to  have  been  but  indifferently  skilled  in  Helircw.  Theodo- 
tion's  translation  of  the  book  of  Daniel  was  introduced  into 
the  Christian  churches,  in  or  soon  after  the  second  century, 
as  being  deemed  more  accurate  than  that  of  the  Septuagint. 
It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  he  has  retained  several 
Hebrew  words,  which  seem  to  have  been  used  among  the 
Ebionites,  such  as  4>6)ua,  Lev.  vii.  18. ;  ^aa-^ot^,  Lev.  xiii.  6. ; 
jtw^y^ij.  Dent.  xxii. '.). ;  and  ef/;^,  Isa.  Ixiv.  5. 

.3.  SvMMArHus,  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
was  a  senii-(.""hristian,  or  Ebionite,  for  the  account  given  of 
him  by  Epiphanius  (that  he  was  first  a  Samaritan,  then  a 
Jew,  next  a  Christian,  and  last  of  all  an  Ebionite)  is  gene- 
rally disregarded  as  unworthy  of  credit.  Concerning  the 
precise  time  when  he  flourished,  learned  men  are  of  ditferent 
opinions.  Epiphanius  places  him  under  the  reign  of  Com- 
modus  II.  an  imaginary  emperor  ;  Jerome,  however,  express- 
ly states,  that  liis  translation  appeared  after  that  of  Theodo- 
tion ;  and  as  Symmachus  was  evidently  unknown  to  Irena;us, 
who  cites  the  ver'sions  of  Aquila  and  Theodotion,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  date  assigned  by  Jerome  is  the  true  one.  Mont- 
faucon  accordingly  places  Symmachus  a  short  time  after 
Tlieodotion,  that  is,  about  the  year  200.  The  version  of 
Symmachus,  who  appears  to  have  published  a  second  edition 
of  it  revised,  is  by  no  means  so  literal  as  that  of  Aquila ;  he 
was  certJinly  much  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  inter- 

•  Dissen.ntio  Philologico-Crilica  in  Aqnilfe  Reliquias  Intcrpretationis 
Ilosea;  (Lipsia;,  ITo?,  4to.);  wliich  isropriiiled  in  p.  I.  e/ sey.  of  Rospniniil- 
pr's  Collection  of  his  "OpuscUla  ad  Crisin  el  Interpreiaiionem  Veteris 
Testainenli,"  I.ipsiie,  17%,  Svo. 

»  Tliis  work  of  Drusius's  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Bishop 
Walton's  Polyglott. 


pretration  than  the  latter,  and  has  endeavoured,  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  render  the  Hebrew  idioms  with  Greek  precision. 
Hauer'  and  Monis^  have  given  specimens  of  the  utility  of 
this  version  for  illustrating  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Dr.  Owen  has  printed  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter 
of  tiic  Book  of  Genesis  according  to  the  Septuagint  version, 
together  with  the  Greek  translations  of  Aquila,  Theodotion, 
and  Symmachus,  in  columns,  in  order  to  show  their  respective 
agreement  or  discrepancy.  This  we  are  obliged  to  omit,  on 
account  of  its  length;  but  the  following  oljservations  of  that 
eminent  critic  on  their  relative  merits  (foimded  on  an  accurate 
comparison  of  them  with  each  other,  and  with  the  original 
Hebrew,  whence  they  were  made)  are  too  valuable  to  be 
disregarded.     He  remarks, 

1.  VVith  respect  to  Jliiuila,  (1.)  That  his  translation  is 
close  and  servile — abounding  in  llebraisms — and  scrupulous- 
ly conformable  to  the  letter  of  the  text.  (2.)  That  tlie  author, 
notwithstanding  he  meant  to  disirrace  and  overturn  the  Sep- 
tuagint version,  yctt  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  it,  and 
frequently  to  borrow  his  expressions  from  it. 

2.  With  respect  to  Theodotion,  (1.)  That  he  makes  great 
use  of  the  two  former  versions — following  somr^times  the 
diction  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  other — nay, 
often  commixing  them  both  together  in  the  compass  of  one 
and  the  same  verse ;  and,  (2.)  That  he  did  not  keep  so  strictly 
and  closely  to  the  Septuagint  version  as  some  have  unwarily 
represented.*  He  borrowed  largely  from  that  of  Aquila ;  but 
atlapted  it  to  his  own  style.  And' as  his  style  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  lxx.  Origen,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
supplied  the  additions  inserted  in  the  Hexapla  chiefly  from 
this  version. 

.3.  With  respect  to  Symmachus,  (1.)  Tliat  his  version, 
though  concise,  is  free  and  paraphrastic — regarding  the 
sense  rather  than  the  words,  of  the  original;  2.  That  he  often 
borrowed  from  the  three  other  versions — but  much  oftener 
from  those  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  than  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint ;  and,  (3.)  It  is  observed  by  Montfaucon,"  that  he 
kept  close  to  the  Hebrew  original ;  and  never  introduced  any 
thing  from  the  Septuagint,  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  his 
Hebrew  copy:  but  it  evidently  appears  from  verse  20. — 
where  we  read,  km  ey&iro  cwrai; — that  either  the  observation  is 
false,  or  that  the  copy  he  used  was  different  from  the  present 
Hebrew  copies.  The  30th  verse  has  also  a  reading — it  may 
perhaps  be  an  interpolation — to  which  there  is  nothing  answer- 
able in  the  Hebrew,  or  in  any  other  of  the  Greek  versions.' 

4,  5,  6.  The  three  anonymous  translations,  usually  called 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  versions,  derive  their  names  from 
the  order  in  which  Origen  disposed  them  in  his  columns. 
The  author  of  the  sixth  version  was  evidently  a  Christian : 
for  he  renders  Habakkuk  iii.  13.  {^Thou  wentest  forth  for  the 
deliverance  of  thy  people,  even  for  the  deliverance  of  thine 
anointed  ones,^  in  the  following  manner:  E^«>.6«  Tcty  a-u<rtu 
Tcv  Kxcv  <T(.xj  it±  ];)iroi/  Tin  \pi<mu  (rou  ;  i.  e.  Thou  wentest  forth  to 
save  thy  people  through  Jesus  thy  Christ.  The  dates  of  these 
three  versions  arc  evidently  subsequent  to  those  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus :  from  the  fragments  collected 
by  Montfaucon,  it  appears  that  they  all  contained  the  Psalms 
and  minor  prophets ;  ihefflh  and  sixth  further  comprised  the 
Pentateuch  and  Song  of  Solomon  ;  and  from  some  fragments 
of  the  fifth  and  seventh  versions  found  by  Uruns  in  a  Syriao 
Hexaplar  manuscript  at  Paris,  it  appears  that  they  also  con- 
tained the  two  books  of  Kings.  Bauer  is  of  opinion  that  the 
author  of  the  seventh  version  was  a  Jew. 

III.  Besides  the  fragments  of  the  preceding  ancient  ver- 
sions, taken  from  Origen's  Hexapla,  there  are  found  in  the 
margins  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  some  additional 
marks  or  notes,  containing  various  renderings  in  Greek  of 
some  passages  in  the  Old  Testament :  these  are  cited  as  the 
Hebrew,  Syrian,  Samaritan,  and  Hellenistic  versions,  and  as 
the  version  of  some  anonymous  author.  The  probable  mean- 
ing of  these  references  it  may  not  be  improper  briefly  to 
notice. 

1.  The  Hebrew  (o  ££)>««)  is  supposed  by  some  to  denote 

»  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  277,  27S. 

*  Acroases  UeriBcnenticK,  torn.  ii.  pp.  127,  129. 

»  Theodotion,  qui  in  caiieris  euui  l.xx  transtatoribus  facit.  Ilieron.  Ep 
ad  Marcell.  Licet  autcni  Theodolio  l.\x.  Inlcrpretuin  vestigio  fere  semper 
ha;rcat,  &c.    Moiitf.  Pra?!.  in  Hexapl.  p.  57. 

•  Ea  tainon  cautela  ut  Hebraicnm  exemplar  unicum  sequendum  sibi 
proponerel  ;  nee  quidpiam  ex  eilitione  tu-v  O.  ubicutu  Hebraico  non  qnad- 
ralial,  in  inttrpretaiionem  suam  refiinderet.    Prailiin.  in  llexapl.  p.  54. 

•>  Owen  on  ttie  Septuagint,  pp.  124— 12tj. 

'  Archbishop  Newcoine's  version.  The  authorized  English  translation 
runs  thus  :— "Thou  wentest  forth  for  the  salvation  of  thy  people,  even  for 
the  salvation  of  thine  anointed." 
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the  translation  of  Aqiiila,  who  closely  and  literally  followed 
the  Hebrew  text;  but  this  idea  was  refuted  by  Montfaucon 
and  Bauer,  who  remark,  that  after  the  reference  to  the  He- 
brew, a  reading  follows,  most  widely  differing  from  Aquila's 
rendering.  Bauer  more  probably  conjectures,  that  the  refer- 
ence 0  EC/34/cf  denotes  the  Hebrew  text  from  which  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version  differs. 

9.  Under  the  name  of  the  Syrian  (o  Si/p'.c)  are  intended  the 
fragments  of  the  Greek  version  made  by  Sophronius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  from  the  very  popular  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Jerome,  who  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Syrian,  from  his  long  residence  on  the  confines 
of  Syria.  He  is  thus  expressly  styled  by  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  in  a  passage  cited  by  Photius  in  his  Bibliotheca.' 

3.  The  Samurifan  (to  Su^^^jj/twcv)  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  fragments  of  a  Greek  version  of  the  Hebraeo-Samaritan 
text,  wnich  is  attributed  to  the  ancient  Greek  scholiast  so 
often  cited  by  Flaminio  Nobili,  and  in  the  Greek  Scholia 
appended  to  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Septuagint.  Consider- 
aote  doubts,  however,  exist  concerning  the  identity  of  this 
supposed  Greek  version  of  the  Samaritan  text ;  which,  if  it 
ever  existed,  Bishop  Walton  thinks,  must  be  long  posterior 
in  date  to  the  Septuagint.^ 

4.  It  is  not  known  to  which  version  or  author  the  citation 
0  Ea/m/xsj,  or  the  Hellenic,  refers : — the  mark  o  Ak\o;,  or  o  Avs- 
7riyp:i(pc,c,  denotes  some  unknown  author. 

Before  we  conclude  the  present  account  of  the  ancient 
Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  remains  that  we 
briefly  notice  the  translation  preserved  in  St.  Mark's  Library 
at  Venice,  containing  the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Song 
of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and 
Prophecy  of  Daniel.  The  existence  of  this  version,  which 
was  for  a  long  time  buried  among  other  literary  treasures 
deposited  in  the  above-mentioned  library,  was  first  announced 
by  Zanetti  and  Bongiovanni  in  their  catalogue  of  its  manu- 
scripts. The  Pentateuch  was  published  in  three  parts,  by 
M.  Ammon,  at  Erlang,  1790,  1791,  8vo. ;  and  the  remaining 
books  by  M.  Villoison  at  Strasburgh,  1784,  Bvo.  The  ori- 
ginal manuscript,  Morelli  is  of  opinion,  was  executed  in  the 
14th  century;  and  the  numerous  errors  discoverable  in  it 
prove  that  it  cannot  be  the  autograph  of  the  translator.  By 
whom  this  version  was  made  is  a  question  yet  undetermined. 
Morelli  thinks  its  author  was  a  Jew :  Ammon  supposes  him 
to  have  been  a  Christian  monk,  and  perhaps  a  native  of  Syria 
of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century;  and  Bauer,  after  Zeigler, 
conjectures  him  to  have  been  a  Christian  grammarian  of 
Constantinople,  who  had  been  taught  Hebrew  by  a  Western 
Jew.  Whoever  the  translator  was,  his  style  evidently  shows 
him  to  have  been  deeply  skilled  in  the  different  dialects  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  to  have  been  conversant  with  the 
Greek  poets.  Equally  uncertain  is  the  date  when  this  ver- 
sion was  composed  :  Eichhorn,  Bauer,  and  several  other  emi- 
nent biblical  writers,  place  it  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies :  the  late  Dr.  Holmes  supposed  the  author  of  it  to  have 
been  some  Hellenistic  Jew,  between  the  ninth  and  twelfth 
centuries.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  completely  happy,  or  more 
judicious,  than  the  idea  adopted  by  this  author,  of  rendering 
the  Hebrew  text  in  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  and  the  Chaldee 
in  its  corresponding  Doric."^  Dr.  Holmes  has  inserted  ex- 
tracts from  this  version  in  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint.^ 

For  a  critical  notice  of  the  ancient  Greek  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  see  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the  second 
Volume,  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  V.  §  2. 

«  Page  20.').  crlit.  Iloesclielii.  ^  Prol.  c.  xi.  §  22.  pp.  553,  5M. 

»  Briti.sh  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  259. 

*  The  preceding  account  of  ancient  Greek  versions  is  drawn  from  Carp- 
7.0V,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  55'^— r)74. ;  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  273— :S8.  ;  Er- 
nosti,  Iiistitutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testaraenti,  pp.  2r)0 — ^209. ;  Alorus,  Acroa- 
ses  Ilernieneulicie,  torn.  ii.  pp.  120 — 147. ;  Bishop  Walton,  Prolegom.  c.  x\. 
j  19.  pp.  385 — 3.S7. ;  .lahn,  Iiilroduclio  in  Liljros  Sacros  Veteris  FiEderis,  pp. 
6(3 — 70. ;  and  Mascli's  edilion  of  l.clonj*'s  Bililiotlifca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  li. 
sect.  i.  pp.  220—229.  Montfaucon,  Pra?l.  Diss,  ad  Origenis  itexapla,  toin.  i. 
pp.  46—73.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Counnenlalioiies  Theologies,  (pp. 
195—263.),  edited  hy  MM.  Velthusen,  Kuinoel,  and  Ruperti,  there  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  Clavis  Keliquiarum.  Versionum  Gracarum,  V.  T.  by  John 
Frederic  Fischer:  it  contains  only  the  letter  A.  A  specimen  of  a  new 
Lexicon  to  the  ancient  Greek  interpreters,  and  also  to  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  constructed  as  to  serve  as  a  Lexicon  to  the  New 
Testament,  was  also  lately  published  by  M.  E.  G.  A.  Bockel,  at  Leipsic, 
entitled  Ao"®  Clavis  in  Grrtcos  Jnterpretes  Veteris  Teslamenti,  Scripto?-- 
esqiie  Apocryphos,  ila  adornala  ut  etiam  Lexici  in  Novi Fwder'is  Libios 
usum  prcbbere  possit,  atque  edlliunis  Ixx  interpretum,  hexaplaris,  spcci- 
mina,  4to.  1820.  (This  work  has  not  been  completed.)  Cappel,  in  his 
Critica  Sacra,  has  given  a  copious  account,  with  very  numerous  examples, 
of  the  various  lections  that  may  be  obtained  by  collating  the  Septuagint 
w'^ji  'he  Hebrew  (hb.  iv.  pp.  491—766.),  and  by  collating  the  Hebrew  text 
with  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  and  the  ancient  Greek  versions  (lib.  v.  cc.  1 
—6.  pp.  767-844.),  tom.  ii.  ed  Scharfenberg. 


§  3.    ON   THE    AJ^CIENT    ORIENTAL   VERSIONS    OF   THE    OLD    AND 

NEW    TESTAMENTS. 

I.  Strtac    Version's.      1.    Peschito,    or    literal   version. — 2. 
Philoxenian  version.— 3.  Karkaphensian  version. — 4.  Syro- 
Estrangelo,  and  Palxstino-Syriac  version. — II.  Egyptian' 
Version.      Coptic,  Sahidic,  Jiminonian,   and  Sasnmric. — 
III.  Ethiopic  Versiox. — IV.  Arabic  Versions. — V.  Ar- 
menian Version. — VI.  Persic  Versions. 
I.  Syriac  Versions. — Syria  being  visited  at  a  very  early 
period  by  the  preachers  of  the  Christian  faith,  several  trans- 
lations of  the  sacred  volume  were  made  into  the  language  of 
that  country. 

1.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  Peschito  or  Lilerai 
(Vkrsio  Simplex),  as  it  is  usually  called,  on  account  of  its 
very  close  adherence  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  from 
which  it  was  immediately  made.  The  most  extravagant 
assertions  have  been  advanced  concerning  its  antiquity ;  some 
referring  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  lime  of 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  while  others  ascribe  it  to  Asa,  priest 
of  the  Samaritans,  and  a  third  class  to  the  apostle  Thaddeus. 
This  last  tradition  is  received  by  the  Syrian  churches ;  but  a 
more  recent  date  is  ascribed  to  it  by  modern  biblical  philolo- 
gers.  Bishop  Walton,  Carpzov,  Leusden,  Bishop  Lowth, 
and  Dr.  Kennicott,  fix  its  date  to  the  first  century ;  Bauei 
and  some  other  German  critics,  to  the  second  or  third  century; 
Jahn  fixes  it,  at  the  latest,  to  the  second  century ;  De  Rossi 
pronounces  it  to  be  very  ancient,  but  does  not  specify  any 
precise  date.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Michael- 
is,'  who  ascribes  the  Syriac  version  of  both  Testaments  to 
the  close  of  the  first,  or  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, at  which  time  the  Syrian  churches  flourished  most,  and 
the  Christians  at  Edessa  had  a  temple  for  divine  worship 
erected  after  the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem  :  and  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  they  would  be  witliout  a  version  of  the  Old 
'J'estament,  the  reading  of  which  had  been  introduced  by  tho 
apostles. 

The  Old  Testament  was  evidently  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  to  which  it  most  closely  and  literally  ad- 
heres, with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages  which  appear  to 
bear  some  affinity  to  the  Septuagint :  Jahn  accounts  tor  this 
by  supposing,  either  that  this  version  was  consulted  by  the 
Syriac  translator  or  translators,  or  that  the  Syrians  afterivards 
corrected  their  translation  by  the  Septuagint.^  Dr.  Credner, 
who  has  particularly  investigated  the  minor  prophets,  accord- 
ing to  this  version,  is  of  opinion  that  the  translator  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  the  most  part  followed  the  Hebrew  text, 
but  at  the  same  time  consulted  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  and 
Septuagint  Version.'  Leusden  conjectures,  that  the  transla- 
tor did  not  make  use  of  the  most  correct  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
and  has  given  some  examples  which  appear  to  support  his 
opinion.  Dathe,  however,  speaks  most  positively  in  favour 
of  its  antiquity  and  fidelity,  and  refers  to  the  Syriac  version, 
as  a  certain  standard  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  state  of 
the  Hebrew  text  in  the  second  century ;  and  both  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott and  Professor  De  Rossi  have  derived  many  valuable 
readings  from  this  version.  De  Rossi,  indeed,  prefers  it  to 
all  the  other  ancient  versions,  and  says,  that  it  closely  follows 
the  order  of  the  sacred  text,  rendering  word  for  word,  and  is 
more  pure  than  any  other.  .  As  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  Syriac  version  was  made  about  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, it  might  be  made  from  Hebrew  MSS.  almost  as  old  as 
those  which  were  before  transcribed  into  Greek,  and  from 
MSS.  which  might  be  in  some  places  true  where  the  others 
were  corrupted.  And  it  will  be  no  wonder  at  all,  if  a  version  . 
so  very  ancient  should  have  preserved  a  great  variety  of  true 
readings,  where  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  were  corrupted 
afterwards.     Dr.  Boothroyd  considers  this  version  to  be  as 

s  Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  29 — 38.  Bishop  Marsh,  howeven 
in  his  notes,  has  controverted  the  arguments  of  Michaelis  (ibid;  part  ii.  pp. 
551 — 5.54.),  wliich  have  been  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  Kt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Laurence  (Dissertation  upon  the  Logos,  pp.  67 — 75.),  who  has  examined  and 
refuted  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  objections. 

6  Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  that  some  of  the  more  remarkable  coincidences 
between  the  Syriac  Uible  and  the  Greek  did  not  proceed  fiom  the  oi'iginal 
translator,  but  from  a  supposed  improvement,  which  Jacob  of  Edessa 
undertook,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and  of  which  important 
notices  may  be  seen  in  the  Journal  desScavans.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  67 — 99.  Am- 
sterdam edition.)  As  far  as  his  observation  extends,  the  Syriac  accords  , 
with  the  Greek  more  frequently  in  Ezekiel  than  in  the  other  books ;  he  ^ 
has  also  made  the  same  observation  in  regard  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
yet  with  the  particular  and  unexpected  circumstance  that  the  Chal^iee 
version  follows  the  Septuagint  still  more.  Michaelis,  Preface  to  his  Syriac 
Chrestomathy,  §  V.  translated  in  Essays  and  Dissertations  on  Biblical  Lite-- 
rature,  p.  506.  New  York,  1829. 

'  Credner,  de  Prophetarum  Minerum  Versionis  Syriacee  Indole,  Disser- 
tatio  I.  pp.  1,  2.  63.  Gottingae,  1827,  8vo. 
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ancient,  and  in  many  respects  as  valuable,  as  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase ;'  and  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
liible  he  has  shown  that  this  version  has  rotaiiieil  numerous 
and  important  various  readiuys.  'J'o  its  frcncral  fuUdity 
almost  every  critic  of  note  bears  unqualified  approbation, 
altliou(<h  it  is  not  every  where  (Hjual;  and  it  is  remarkably 
clear  and  stron<j  in  those  passages  which  attribute  characters 
of  Deity  to  the  Messiah.  Michaelisand  Jahii  have  obscsrved, 
tiial  a  dilVerent  mclliod  fif  intirjjrelation  is  adopted  in  the 
J'ciilateucli  from  that  wliieh  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of 
(-broiiieles;  and  Jahn  has  remarked  that  there;  arc  some 
(Hialdee  words  in  the  first  cha])ter  of  Cienesis,  and  also  in  the 
book  of  Eeclesiastes  and  the  Sonjr  of  Solomon :  whence 
they  infer  that  this  version  was  the  work  not  of  one,  but  of 
several  authors.  Further,  IMiehaelis  has  discovered  traces 
of  the  relijrion  of  the  translator,  which  indicate  a  Christian 
and  no  .lew.  A  Jew  by  relijrion  would  not  have  employed 
the  Syriac  but  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  he  would  have  used 
the  C'haldee  Tartrums  more  copiously  than  is  observed 
in  most  books  of  the  Syriac  Old  Testament.  This  a  Jew  by 
birth  wovdd  have  done,  if  even  he  had  been  converted  to 
('luistianity  :  and  as  most  of  the  books  of  the  Syriac  Bible 
thus  evincci  that  the  interpreter  had  no  actiuaintance  with  the 
Tari^ums,  Miehaeiis  (whose  opinion  is  adopted  by  (iesenius) 
is  of  opinion  that  the  translator  was  a  Christian;  and  their 
judonient  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  ariruments  pre- 
fixed to  the  Psalms  were  manifestly  written  by  a  Christian 
author.  2 

The  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  comprises 
only  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Ejiistles 
of  Saint  Paul  (including  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  the 
first  Epistle  to  Saint  John,  Saint  Peter's  first  Epistle,  and 
the  Epistle  of  Saint  James.  The  celebrated  passage  in 
1  John  V.  7.,  and  the  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
(John  viii.  2 — 11.),  are  both  wanting.  All  the  Christian 
sects  in  Syria  and  tlie  East  make  use  of  this  version  exclu- 
sively, which  they  hold  in  the  highest  estimation.  It  agrees 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Miehaeiis  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  the  very  best  translation  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament which  he  ever  read,  for  the  general  ease,  elegance, 
and  fidelity  with  which  it  has  been  executed.  It  retains, 
however,  many  Greek  words,  which  might  have  been  easily 
and  correctly  expressed  in  Syriac :  in  Matt,  xxvii.  alone  there 
are  not  fewer  than  eleven  words.  In  like  manner  some  Latin 
words  have  been  retained  which  the  authors  of  the  New 
Testament  had  borrowed  from  the  Roman  manners  and  cus- 
toms. This  version  also  presents  some  mistakes,  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  words  of  the  Greek  text,  from 
which  it  was  immeciately  made.  For  instance,  in  render- 
ing into  Syriac  these  words  of  Acts  xviii.  7.,  ONOMati 
lOr^TOr  lEBOMENOr,  the  interpreter  has  translated  Titus 
instead  of  Justus,  because  he  had  divided  the  Greek  in  the 
'following  maimer: — onoma  TiJOrS  TOr  iEBOMENOr.^ 

An  important  accession  to  biblical  literature  was  made,  a 
few  years  since,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  liuchanan,  to  whose 
assiduous  labours  the  British  church  in  India  is  most  deeply 
indebted  :  and  who,  in  his  progress  among  the  Syrian 
churches  and  J(>ws  of  India,  discovered  and  obtained  nume- 
rous ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  now 
deposited  in  the  piiblic  library  at  Cambridge.  One  of  these, 
which  was  discovered  in  a  remote  Syrian  church  near  the 
mountains,  is  particularly  valuable  :  it  contains  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  engrossed  with  beautiful  accuracy  in  the 
Estran<rel(i  (or  old  Syriac)  character,  on  strong  vellum,  in 
large  folio,  and  having  three  columns  in  a  page.  The  words 
of  every  book  are  numbered  :  and  the  volume  is  illuminated, 
but  not  after  the  European  manner,  the  initial  letters  having 
no  ornament.  Though  somewhat  injured  by  time  or  neglect, 
tlie  ink  beinjr  in  certain  places  obliterated,  still  the  letters 
can  in  general  be  distinctly  traced  from  the  impress  of  the 
pen,  or  from  the  partial  corrosion  of  the  ink.  Tlie  Syrian 
church  assigns  a  high  date  to  this  manuscript,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Yeates,  who  has  published  a  collation  of  the 

«  niblia  Ilebraica,  vol.  i.  Prcf.  pp.  xv.  x\\. 

»('arpzov,  Critica  .Sacra,  pp.  b23— 626.  ;  Leusdcn,  Philolojus  Hebropo- 
Mixiiis,  pp.  67 — 71.;  Uis)iop  Lowtli's  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  p.  xci. ;  Dr.  Kt-nnicou, 
Di.ss.  ii.  p^fw. ;  Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  pp.  WS— 320.  ;  Jaliii,  liitruil.  ad  Vet. 
Foed.  pp.  75,  76. ;  Dc  Rossi,  Varise  Lecliones  ad  Vet.  Test.  loni.  i.  prol.  p. 
jcxxii. ;  Dathe,  Opiiscula  ad  Crisin  et  Interprelationein,  Vet.  Test.  p.  171. ; 
Kortholt,  de  Versionibiis  Scripiiirae,  pp.  40—15. ;  Walton,  Pruleg.  c.  13.  pp. 
503.  et  seq.  Dr.  Smith's  Scripture  Te.«tini(iiiy  of  tlie  Messiah,  vol.  i.  pp. 
396,  397.  first  edition.  Gesenius,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Commentary 
on  Isaiah  (in  (Jerman),  Theil.  ii.  §  1-2.  3.  or  pp.  429,  430.  of  the  Essays  and 
Dissertations  on  Biblical  Literature,  published  at  New  York. 

.»  Hug's  luirod.  vol  i.  pp.  312,  343. 


Pentateuch,^  was  written  about  the  seventh  century.  In 
looking  over  this  manuscript,  Ur.  Buchanan  found  the  very 
first  einendulion  of  the  Hebrew  text  proposed  by  Dr.  Kenni 
cott,^  which  doubtless  is  the  true  reading. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  appeared  in  the  Paris  Polyglott;  but,  being  taken 
from  an  imperfect  M.S.,  its  deficiencies  were  supplied  by 
(iahriel  Sioiiita,  who  translated  the  passages  wanting  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  has  been  unjustly  charged  with 
having  translated  the  whole  from  the  Vulgate.  This  text 
was  reprinted  in  J{isliop  Walton's  Polyglott,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  a|)ocryphal  books.  There  have  been  numerous 
editions  of  particular  parts  of  the  Syriac  Old  Testament, 
which  are  minutely  described  by  Masch.'J  The  principal 
editions  of  the  Syriac  Scriptures  are  noticed  in  the  biblio- 
graphical Appendix,  Vol.  11. 

The  Peschito  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
first  made  known  in  Europe  by  Moses  of  Mardin,  who  had 
i)cen  sent  by  Ignatius,  patriarch  of  the  Maronite  Christians, 
in  1552,  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  to  acknowledge  the  papal  su- 
premacy in  the  name  of  the  Syrian  church,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  commissioned  to  procure  the  Syriac  New  Testa- 
ment. This  was  accomplished  at  Vienna  in  1555,  und(;r  the 
editorial  care  of  Moses  and  Albert  Widmanstad,  with  the 
assistance  of  William  Postell,  and  at  the  expen.se  of  the 
IOmj)eror  Ferdinand  I.  This  Ed'ttio  Princcps  is  in  quarto. 
The  Syriac  New  Testament  has  since  been  printed  several 
times- 
There  is  also  extant  a  Syriac  version  of  the  second  Epistle 
of  Saint  Peter,  the  seconcl  and  third  Epistles  of  John,  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse,  which  are  wanting  in 
the  Peschito :  these  are  by  some  writers  ascribed  to  Mar 
Abba,  primate  of  the  East,  between  the  years  535  and  552. 
The  translation  of  these  books  is  made  from  the  original 
Greek;  but  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  possessed  but  an 
indilfcrent  knowledge  of  the  two  languages. 

2.  The  Philoxenian  or  Syro-Philoxenian  version  de- 
rives its  name  from  Philoxenus,  or  Xenayas,  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis  or  Mabuw  in  Syria,  a.  d.  488 — 518,  who  employ- 
ed his  rural  bishoj)  [Chorejiiscojjus)  Polycarp,  to  translate  the 
Greek  New  Testament  into  Syriac.  This  version  was 
finished  in  the  year  508^  and  was  afterwards  revised  by 
Thomas  of  Harkel  or  Heraclea,  a.  d.  616.  Miehaeiis  is  of 
opinion,  that  there  was  a  third  edition;  and  a  fourth  is  attri- 
buted to  Dionysius  Barsalibaus,  who  was  bishop  of  Amida 
from  1166  to  1177.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  were 
only  two  editions — tlie  original  one  by  Polycarp,  and  that 
revised  by  Thomas  of  HarKel ;  the  single  copy  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  with  the  alterations  of  Barsalibaeus,  in  the  twelAh 
century,  being  hardly  entitled  to  tire  name  of  a  new  edition. 
This  version  agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recensipn  : 
it  was  not  known  in  Europe  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gloucester  Ridley  published  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Syriac  Versions  of  the  New  Testament 
(in  1761),  three  manuscripts  of  which  he  had  received  thirty 
years  before  from  Amida  in  Mesopotamia.  Though  age  and 
growing  infirmities,  the  great  expense  of  printing,  and  the 
want  of  a  patron,  prevented  Dr.  Ridley  from  availing  him- 
self of  these  manuscripts  ;  yet  having,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  difliculty,  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  Syriac  language,  he  eniployed  himsell  at  intervals  in 
making  a  transcript  of  the  Four  Gospels.  These,  being 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Professor  White,  were  pub- 
lished by  liiin  with  a  literal  Latin  translation,  in  1778,  in 
two  volumes  4to.,  at  the  expense  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  press  at  Oxford.  In  1779,  Professor  White  pub- 
lished from  the  same  press  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  anu  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  in  1804,  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul, 
also  in  4to.,  and  accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation. 

The  Philoxenian  version,  though  made  immediately  from 
the  Greek,  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  Peschito,  both  in  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  it  is  executed,  and  also  in  its  style.  It 
is,  however,  not  devoid  of  value,  '*  and  is  of  real  importance 
to  a  critic,  whose  object  is  to  select  a  variety  of  readings, 

«  In  the  Christian  Observer,  vol.  xii.  pp.  171—174.  there  Ir  an  account  of 
Mr.  Vc.-iles's  Collation  ;  and  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  same  Journal,  pp.  273 — 275. 
3-IS — 350.  there  is  civen  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  Syriac  manu- 
script above  noticed.  A  short  account  of  it  also  occurs  in  Dr.  Buchanan's 
"Chiisiian  Researclies,"  respecting  the  Syrians,  pp.  229 — 231.  (edit.  1811.) 

»  Gen.  iv.  8.  And  Cain  said  unto  Abtl  his  brother, Let  us  go  dotrn  into 
l/ipplaiji.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  know,  that  this  disputed 
addition  is  to  be  found  in  the  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Septuagiul,  and  Vulpale 
Versicns,  printed  in  Bishop  Walton's  PolygloU. 

«  Bibl.  .Sacr.  part  ii.  vol  i.  sect.  iv.  pp.  tk— 71. 
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with  the  view  of  restorinpr  the  genuine  text  of  the  Greek 
original :  for  he  may  be  fully  assured,  that  every  phrase  and 
expression  is  a  precise  copy  of  the  Greek  text  as  it  stood  in 
the  manuscript  from  wliicli  the  version  was  made.  But,  as 
it  is  not  ])rior  to  the  sixth  century,  and  the  Peschito  was 
written  either  at  the  end  of  the  first,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  it  is  of  less  importance  to  know  the  read- 
ings of  the  Greek  manuscript  that  was  used  in  the  former, 
than  those  of  the  original  employed  in  the  latter.'"' 

3.  The  Karkaphensian  Version,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  is  a  recension  of  the  Peschito,  or  old  Syriac  version 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  executed  towards  the  close 
of  tlie  tenth  century,  by  David,  a  Jacobite  monk,  residing  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Aaron  on  mount  Sigari  in  Mesopotamia, 
whence  the  appellation  Karkaphensian  (signifying  mountain^ 
is  derived. 2  We  are  informed  by  the  learned  Professor 
Wiseman,  who  has  most  minutely  investigated  the  history 
and  literary  character  of  this  recension,  that  the  basis  of  its 
text  is  the  Peschito  or  Versio  Simplex,  with  the  printed 
copies  of  which  it  bears  a  close  affinity ;  except  that  proper 
names  and  Gra;co-Syriac  words  are  accommodated  to  the 
Greek  orthography,  or  to  that  adopted  by  Thomas  of  Harkel 
in  his  revision  of  the  Philoxenian  version.  Some  eminent 
critics  have  thought  that  the  Karkaphensian  version  was 
made  for  the  use  of  the  Nestorians ;  Dr.  Wiseman,  however, 
is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  of  Monophysite  or  Jacobite 
origin  :^  but  his  opinion  is  doubted  by  Professor  Lee.'' 

4.  Of  the  OTHER  Syriac  Versions,  the  Syro-E strangelo 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Palaestino-Syriac  ver- 
sion of  part  of  the  New  Testament,  are  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  deserve  a  brief  notice. 

[i.]  The  Syro-Estrangelo  version,  also  called  the  Syriac 
Hexaplar,  is  a  translation  of  Origen's  Hexaplar  edition  of 
the  Greek  Septuagint ;  it  was  executed  in  the  former  part 
of  the  seventh  century,  and  its  author  is  unknown.  The 
late  Professor  De  Rossi,  who  published  the  first  specimen 
of  it  at  Parma,  in  1778,  does  not  decide  whether  it  is  to 
be  attributed^to  Mar-Abba,  James  of  Edessa,  Paul  Bishop 
of  Tela,  or  to  Thomas  of  Heraclea.  Assemanni  ascribes  it 
to  Thomas,  though  other  learned  men  affirm  that  he  did  no 
more  than  collate  the  Books  of  Scripture.  This  version, 
however,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  text  of  the  Septuagint, 
especially  in  those  passages  in  which  the  latter  differs  from 
the  Hebrew.  A  MS.  of  this  version  is  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  comprising  the  Books  of  Psalms,  Job, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Sonw  of  Solomon,  Wisdom,  Eccle- 
siasticus,  Hosea,  Amos,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Isaiah :  it  also 
contains  the  obelus  and  other  marks  of  Origen's  Hexapla ; 
and  a  subscription  at  the  end  states  it  to  have  been  literally 
translated  from  the  Greek  copy,  corrected  by  Eusebius  him- 
self, with  the  assistance  of  Pamphilus,  from  the  books  of 
Origen,  which  were  deposited  in  the  library  of  Caesarea. 
The  conformity  of  this  MS.  with  the  account  given  by 
Masius,  in  the  preface  to  his  learned  Annotations  on  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  affords  strong  grounds  for  believing  that 
this  is  the  second  part  of  the  MS.  described  by  him  as  then 
being  in  his  possession,  and  which,  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
is  irrecoverably  lost.  From  this  version  M.  Norber^  edited 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  in  1787, 4to  Londini 
Gothorum :  and  M.  Bugati,  the  Book  of  Daniel,  at  Milan, 
1788,  4to.5 

[ii.]  The  PALiESTiNO-SvRiAC,  or  Syriac  Translation  of 
Jerusalem,  was  discovered  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome 
by  M.  Adler,  in  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is 
not  an  entire  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  but  only  a 
Ledionarium,  or  collection  of  detached  portions,  appointed 
to  be  read  in  the  services  of  the  church  on  Sundays  and 

«  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  parti,  p.  68.  To 
Bishop  Marsh's  Notes,  ibid,  part  ii.  pp.  5-33 — 585.  we  are  chiefly  indeijted  for 
the  preceding  account  of  the  Syriac  Versions  of  the  New  Testament.  See 
also  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  372 — 380.  Dr.  G.  II.  Bernstein's  Disser- 
tation on  Thomas  of  Harkel's  Revision  of  the  SyroPhiloxenian  Version, 
entitled  De  Versione  Novi  Tcstamenti  Syriaca  Heracleensi  Coiiiiaentatio. 
Lipsiaj,  1822,  4to. 

»  Dr.  Wiseman's  Horse  SyricoB,  tom.  i.  pp.  236 — 240.  compared  with 
pp.  162, 163.  Rom»,  1.S28,  8vo. 

'  Ibid.  tom.  i.  pp.  234,  235.  In  this  learned  work,  Dr.  Wiseman  has  de- 
scribed a  valuable  manuscript  of  the  Karkaphensian  recension,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Home,  and  has  given  notices  of  some 
other  MSS.  of  this  recension. 

*  Prolegomena  in  BibliaPolyglotlaLondinensia  Minora.  Prol.  III.  sect.  iii. 
p.  40. 

»  Mascli,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  58—60.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  FtEd.  pp.  76—78. 
Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  lix.  pp.  452—454.  Some  other  Syriac  versions 
of  less  note  are  described  by  Masch,  ui  stqira,  pp.  60—62. 


festival  days.  It  is  written  in  the  Syriac  or  Chaldee  dialect 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  evidently  made  in  a  Roman  province; 
for  in  Matt,  xxvii.  27.  the  word  o-Tg«T/aT£W,  soldiers,  is  ren- 
dered by  NIDI")  (Romia),  as  if  the  translator  had  never  heard 
of  any  soldiers  but  Romans ;  and  in  the  same  verse  <7mi^A, 
band  or  cohort,  is  rendered  by  the  Latin  word  castra,  Niaop. 
These  and  other  indications  afford  reason  to  think,  that  the 
manuscript  contains  a  translation  made  from  the  Greek,  in 
Palestine;  it  was  written  at  Antioch,  and  from  all  these 
circumstances,  this  version  has  been  denominated  the  Jeru- 
salem-Syriac  Version.  Dr.  Scholz  states  that  its  text  for 
the  most  part  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  recension.  This 
manuscript  has  not  yet  been  collated  throughout.s 

II.  Egyptian  Versions. — From  the  proximity  of  Egypt 
to  Judsea,  it  appears  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  was 
very  early  communicated  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
whose  language  was  divided  into  three  dialects — the  Coptic, 
or  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt;  the  Sahidic,  or  dialect  of  Upper 
I^'gypt;  and  the  Baslchiouric,  a  dialect  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bashmour,  a  province  of  the  Delta. 

The  Coptic  language  is  a  compound  of  the  old  Egyptian 
and  Greek;  into  which  the  Old  Testament  w^as  translated 
from  the  Septuagint,  perhaps  in  the  second  or  third  century, 
and  certainly  before  the  fitth  century.  Of  this  version,  the 
Pentateuch  was  published  by  Wilkins  in  1731 ;  and  a  Psal- 
ter, with  an  Arabic  translation,  by  the  congregation  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide,  at  Rome,  in  1744  and  1749.'' 

In  the  Sahidic  language  the  ninth  chapter  of  Daniel  was 
published  by  Miinter  at  Rome  in  1786 ;  and  Jeremiah,  ch. 
IX.  17.  to  ch.  xiii.,  by  Mingarelli,  in  Reliquiae  Egyptiorum 
Codicum  in  Bibliotheca  Naniana  asservatae,  at  Bologna,  in 
1785.  The  late  Dr.  W^oide  was  of  opinion  that  both  the 
Coptic  and  Sahidic  versions  were  made  from  the  Greek. 
They  express  the  phrases  of  the  Septuagint  version;  and 
most  of  the  additions,  omissions,  and  transpositions,  which 
distinguished  the  latter  from  the  Hebrew,  are  discoverable 
in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  versions. 

The  Coptic  version  of  the  JVew  Testament  was  published 
at  Oxford  in  1716,  in  4to.,  by  Daniel  Wilkins,  a  learned 
Prussian,  who  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  must  have 
been  executed  prior  to  the  third  century ;  but  his  opinion  his 
been  controverted  by  many  learned  men,  and  particularly  by 
Louis  Picques,  who  refers  it  to  the  fifth  century.  Professor 
Hug,  however,  has  shown  that  it  could  not  have  been  com- 
posed before  the  time  of  Hesychius,  nor  before  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.s  The  celebrated  passa^  (1  John  v.  7.) 
is  wanting  iiv  this  version,  as  well  as  in  the  Syriac-Peschito, 
and  Philoxenian  translations.  From  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Woide,  it  appears  that  the  Coptic  inclines  more  to  the  Alex 
andrian  than  the  Sahidic — that  no  remarkable  coincidence  is 
to  be  found  between  the  Coptic  or  Sihidic,  and  the  Vulgate, 
— and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  former  has 
been  altered  or  made  to  conform  to  the  latter.  Its  text  agrees 
with  the  Alexandrine  recension. 

Concerning  the  age  of  the  Sahidic  version  critics  are  not 
yet  agreed.  Dr.  Woide,  however,  has  shown  that  it  was 
most  probably  executed  in  the  second  century ;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  criticism  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  In  a  dissertation  on  this  version,  written 
in  the  German  language,  and  abridged  by  Bishop  Marsh,^ 
Dr.  W.  observes,  that  there  are  now  in  existence  two  Sahidic 
manuscripts, — one  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr. 
Askew,  the  other  brought  from  Egypt  by  the  celebrated  tra- 
veller, Mr.  Bruce.  The  former  contains  a  work  entitled 
Sophia,  and  written  by  Valentinus,  in  the  second  century. 
This  manuscript  contains  various  passages  both  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  coincide  with  the  fragments 
of  the  Sahidic  version  now  extant;  whence  it  is  concluded 
thatthe  Sahidic  version  of  the  whole  Bible  not  only  existed 
so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  but  that  it 
was  the  same  as  that  of  which  we  have  various  fragments, 
and  which,  if  put  together,  would  form  perhaps  a  complete 
Sahidic  version  of  the  Bible.    The  other  manuscript  to  wpich 

6  Cellerier,  Introd.  au  Nouv.  Test.  pp.  ISO,  181.  Hug's  Introduction,  vol. 
i.  pp.  3S6— 389.  Scholz,  Nov.  Test.  tom.  i.  Prolog,  p.  cxxiv.  A  notice  of 
the  principal  editions  of  the  Syriac  version  is  given  in  the  Bibliographical 
Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  V.  §  3.  [i.] 

1  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  182—190.  Jahn,  p.  81.  The  only  perfect  copy 
of  the  Coptic  Bible  now  in  Europe  is  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Mon- 
sieur Marcel.  See  M.  Quatremere's  Recherches  sur  la  Langue  el  la  Lit- 
ICralure  d'Epypte,  p.  llS.  In  pp.  114,  115.  134,  135.  this  learned  writer  has 
specified  various  portions  of  the  Coptic  version  which  are  preserved  in  the 
great  libraries  o»  the  Continent. 

8  ling's  Introd.  vol.  i.  p.  410. 

»  Marsh's  Michacli.?,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  595,  596. 
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Dr.  Woide  appeals,  contains  two  books,  the  one  entitled 
ht^Kot  Txc  yyairi'ji:,  the  Other,  hi^Kot  \oyiUK  cita  /uua-Tn^icv.  Now 
that  this  was  written  by  a  Gnostic,  as  well  as  the  other  ma- 
nuscript, appears  both  from  the  title  and  the  contents,  and 
therefore  it  is  concluded  that  the  author  lived  in  the  sicond 
century.  And  as  various  passages  are  quoted  in  it  both  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Dr.  Woide  deduces  the  same 
inference  as  from  the  for(!<roinfr.  Of  this  version  some  frag- 
ments of  the  (Josnels  of  Matthew  and  John  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Mingarelli,  in  a  work  entitled  Jl'^gi/ptioruni  Codicum 
Itfilii/uiic,  VtneruK  In  Dibliotliccd  Naniunii  (ui.^crvat.v.  (Honoiiia^, 
1785,  4to.)  But  the  completost  collection  of  fragments  of 
this  versitm  is  that  prepared  for  tiie  press  by  the  late  Dr. 
Woide,  who  did  not  live  to  publish  tnem.  The  work  was 
completed  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford,  from  the  Cla- 
rendon Press,  at  Oxford,  in  folio,  1790,  as  an  appendix  to 
Dr.  W.'s  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Alcxandrinus.  Scholz 
states  that  it  aprecs  with  the  Alexandrine  recension,  but  that 
It  has  many  readings  either  peculiar  to  itself,  or  in  common 
with  the  Latin  versions.^ 

From  the  difftrence  of  their  readings,  and  from  the  circum- 
stance that  additions  in  the  one  are  omitted  in  the  other, 
Bishop  Marsh  infers  that  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  arc  inde- 
pendent versions,  both  made  from  the  original  Greek.  Both, 
therefore,  may  be  quoted  as  separate  evidence  for  a  reading 
in  the  Greek  Testament. 

Besides  the  versions  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  dialects, 
Father  Georgi  discovered,  in  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Car- 
dinal Borgia,  some  fragments  of  a  version  written  in  a  still 
different  Egyptian  dialect,  which  he  calls  the  Ammonian 
Dialect.  It  contains  only  1  Cor.  vii.  36. — ix.  16.  and  xiv. 
33. — XV.  33.  Some  fragments  of  a  Bashmourico-Coptic 
Version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  discovered  in  the 
Borgian  Museum  at  Velitri,  were  published  by  M.  Engel- 
breth  at  Copenhagen,  in  1816.  Dr.  Frederick  Miinter  has 
printed  the  Sahidic  and  Ammoniac  texts  of  1  Cor.  ix.  10 — 16. 
in  his  Commenfatio  de  Indole  Versioiiis  Nuvi  Tcsfamenii  Suki- 
dicac  (4to.  Hafniae,  1789),  in  parallel  columns,  in  order  to 
present  the  reader  with  a  distinct  view  of  the  similaritj'  or 
difference  between  the  two  versions.  On  account,  however, 
of  the  chief  difference  consisting  in  the  orthography  of  single 
words,  he  is  not  disposed  to  assign  to  the  Ammoniac  the 
name  of  a  separate  dialect.  On  considering  the  region 
where  this  dialect  seemed  to  be  vernacular,  he  was  inclined 
for  several  reasons  to  fix  upon  the  Oases,  particularly  the 
Ammonian  Oasis,  whence  he  called  it  the  Ammonian 
Dialect :  but  Professor  Hug,  who  has  investigated  the  hypo- 
thesis of  various  learned  men,  is  of  opinion  that  the  fragments 
in  question  may  possibly  exhibit  the  idiom  of  Middle  Egypt. 
M.  Quatremere,  however,  prefers  the  appellation  of  the 
Oasitic  Dialect  to  that  of  Basmuric.^  This  version  was 
probably  executed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century.^ 
-  III.  The  Ethiopic  or  Abyssinian  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  made  from  the  Septuagint :  although  its 
author  and  date  are  unknown,  yet,  from  the  marks  of  unques- 
tionable antiquity  w'hich  it  bears,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  executed  in  the  fourth  century.  In  the 
Gospels  it  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  the  Alexandrine  re- 
cension. Some  peculiar  readings  occur  in  this  translation : 
but,  where  it  seems  to  be  exact,  it  derives  considerable  autho- 
rity from  its  antiquity.  Ordy  a  few  books  and  fragments  of 
this  version  have  been  printed.  The  first  portions  of  the 
Ethiopic  Scriptures  that  appeared  in  print  were  the  Psalms 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  edited  at  Rome,  by  John  Potken, 
A.  D.  1513.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  Frumentius,  who,  about  the 
year  330,  first  preached  Christianity  in  Ethiopia.  In  1548, 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Rome  by  some  Abyssi- 
nian priests,  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  London 
Polyglott :  but  as  the  manuscripts  used  in  the  Roman  edition 
were  old  and  mutilated,  the  editors  restored  such  chasms  as 
appeared  in  the  text,  by  translations  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
These  editions,  therefore,  are  not  of  much  value,  as  they  do 
not  present  faithful  copies  of  the  ancient  Ethiopic  text; 
which,  according  to  Professor  Hug,  exhibits  the  appearance 
either  of  several  versions  being  united  in  one  copy,  or  of 

'  Scholi,  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  Proleg.  p.  cxrvii. 

5  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  76 — 81.  pari  ii.  pp.  585 — 597. 

'  Recherches  sur  la  Langue  et  Litteralure  de  I'Egypte,  p.  2£.  The 
whole  of  his  fifth  section,  which  treats  on  the  Basmuric  dialect,  is  highly 
interesting  ami  valuable. 

•  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  417 — 423.    Foranolice  of  the  edilionsor 
published  fragments  of  the  several  Egyptian  versions,  see  the  Bibliogra- 
phical Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  V.  §3.  [iv.I 
Vol.  L  M 


several  MSS.  (belonging  to  different  recensions)  being  quoted 
in  the  composition  of  this  version.* 

Tiiere  is,  however,  reason  to  expect  that,  in  no  long  time 
the  gift  of  the  entire  Ethiopic  Scriptures  will  be  imparted  to 
Abyssinia.  A  manuscript  copy  of  this  version,  in  fine  pre 
servation,  has  been  purchased  by  the  committee  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  From  a  memoir  on  this  manuscript  by 
Professor  Lee,  we  learn,  that  it  contains  the  first  eight  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  written  on  vellum,  in  a  bold  and  mas- 
terly band,  in  two  columns  on  each  page.  The  length  of  the 
page  is  that  of  a  large  quarto ;  the  width  is  not  quite  so  great. 
The  volume  contains  285  folios,  of  which  the  text  covers 
282,  very  accurately  written,  and  in  high  preservation.  On 
the  first  page  is  written,  in  Ethiopic,  the  invocation  usually 
found  in  the  books  of  the  eastern  Christians  :  "  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Then  ff)llows  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  written 
in  Latin  by  some  former  possessor,  and  a  date  a.  d.  1596, 
20th  September.  On  the  reverse  of  the  first  folio  is  found  a 
table,  not  unlike  the  tables  of  genealogy  in  some  of  our  old 
English  Bibles,  which  seems  to  be  intended  to  show  the 
hours  appointed  for  certain  prayers.  Then  follows  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  as  translated  from  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  third  folio  is  the  following  inscription 
in  Arabic  :  "The  poor  Ribea,  the  son  of  Elias,  wrote  it:  O 
wine  !  to  which  nothing  can  be  assimilated,  either  in  reality 
or  appearance  :  O  excellent  drink  !  of  which  our  Lord  said, 
having  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  giving  thanks,  '  This  is  my 
blood  for  the  salvation  of  men.' "  Folios  7.  and  8.  have 
been  sunplied,  in  paper  by  a  more  modern  hand.  On  the  re- 
verse of  folio  8.  is  a  very  humble  attempt  at  drawing,  in  the 
figure  of  a  person  apparently  in  prayer,  accompanied  by  an 
inscription  in  Ethiopic  at  the  side  of  the  figure:  "In  the 
prayers  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  to^  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
am  I,  thy  servant,  O  Lord,  presented  in  the  power  of  the 
Trinity,  a  weak,  infirm,  and  defiled  sinner.  Let  them  im- 
plore Christ."  Under  the  drawing,  in  Ethiopic:  "In  the 
same  manner,  every  slayer  that  slays  Cain,  will  I  repay  in 
this ;  and  as  he  slew,  so  shall  he  be  slain."  On  the  reverse 
of  folip  98.,  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  are  two 
figures,  somewhat  similar,  but  rather  better  drawn,  and  seem- 
ingly by  the  writer  of  the  manuscript;  and  in  another  place 
or  two  there  are  marginal  ornaments.  At  the  end  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  this  inscription  in  Ethiopic  :  "The  repetition  of 
the  law,  which  God  spake  to  Moses.  Numbered  5070' 
(words).  Intercede  for  your  slave  Isaac." — At  the  end  of 
the  volume:  "Pray  for  those  who  laboured  in  this  book;  and 
for  your  slave  Isaac,  who  gave  this  to  Jerusalem,  the  Holy." 
Then  follows  an  inscription,  in  Arabic  :  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God. 
O  Lord,  save  thy  people  from  every  evil  !  O  our  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  speaker  to  men !  O  holy  people,  remember  your 
slave  Isaac,  the  poor:  God  shall  rememner  you  in  the  mer- 
cies of  this  book.  Pray,  if  God  be  willing,  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  see  your  face.  And  pray  for  me,  the  sinner. 
Pardon  my  sins,  O  Lord !  and  let  my  body  be  buried  in 
Mount  Sion."  Then  follows,  in  Ethiopic:  "That  our  ene- 
mies may  not  say  of  us,  'We  have  conquered  them :'  be  ye 
prudent.     We  have  given  you  a  lamp.     Be  ye  the  culture. — 

Sow  ye  the  flock :  reap  and  rejoice." A  few  lines 

have  been  erased.  Then  follows  .  .  .  .  "  me,  Isaac,  the 
poor,  in  your  prayers.  It  was  completed  in  Beth  Gabbaza, 
of  Axuma.  In  thy  name,  O  Lord,  nave  I  planted,  that  thou 
place  me  not  in  any  other  place  except  Mount  Sion;  the 
mount  of  Christ;  the  house  of  Christians.  Let  them  not 
be  forgotten  in  your  prayers,  who  have  read  and  testified  to 
you.  Preserve,  O  Lord,  this  my  offering  for  me  thy  servant, 
the  poor;  and  preserve  all  these  books  WTiich  I  offer,  that  the 
bretnren,  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  may  be  comforted.  And 
pray  for  me,8  forget  me  not  in  the  holy  offices,  and  inprayer, 
that  we  may  all  stand  before  God  in  the  terrible  day  and 
hours.     That  it  might  not  be  written  that  we  were  wanting, 

•  Jahn,  p.  81.  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  140 — 143.  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
95— W.  610—614.  Hug,  vol.  i.  pp.  426-4-28.  Walton,  Prol.  xv.  §S  10—12. 
pp.  679— 6ftV  Kortholt,  pp.  298— 301.  In  Mr.  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
416 — 420.  (8vo.  edit.)  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  Ethiopic  biblical 
books. 

•  As  this  inscription,  which  occurs  on  the  supplied  leaves,  savours  of  the 
errors  of  ilie  Romish  church,  it  was  probably  written  by  some  Abyssinian 
Romanist.  The  inscriptions  of  Isaac,  the  writer  of  the  MS.,  though  muti- 
lated, and  sometimes  obscure,  seem  free  from  these  errors.  The  figure 
of  St.  Peter,  mentioned  below,  was  probably  traced  by  the  same  hand. 

'  It  is  customary  among  the  Jews,  Syrians,  and  Ethiopians,  to  niunber 
the  words  in  the  books  of  Scripture. 

»  In  most  of  the  eastern  churches,  it  is  the  practice  to  enumerate  their 
sainl£  iu  a  certain  part  of  the  Liturgy. 
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ANCIENT  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


[Paut  I.  Chap.  III. 


I  have  previously  sent  and  given  you  this  for  the  vrarfare  of 
the  testimony.  Intercede,  and  bless.  And  also  for  the  re- 
freshing of  the  record  of  the  Fathers :  and  also  for  Cueskam,' 
the  queen  of  the  sons  of  Abyssinia ;  that  they  may  be  coni- 
forted,  and  thence  convert  our  region — may,  moreover,  mi- 
grate into  other  regions,  and  restore  Jerusalem : — and  for  the 
Calvary  of  Mary.  Let  them  pruy  for  me.  Let  it  be  pre- 
served as  the  widow's  mite,  for  ever  and  ever.  Let  them  not 
sell  or  exchange  ;  nor  let  them  carry  it  away ;  nor  let  them 

cause  it  to  be  placed  elsewhere.     And "  the  rest  is 

wanting.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  book  was  written  at 
Axuma,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia ;  and  that  it  was  sent 
by  Isaac  to  the  Abyssinians  residing  in  Jerusalem.     No  date 


appears  in  the  manuscript  itself.  It  is,  probably,  about  300 
years  old.  On  the  reverse  of  fol.  285.  is  a  drawing  intended 
to  represent  Andrew  the  Apostle,  with  the  book  of  the  Gos- 
pels in  one  hand,  and  the  keys  in  the  other.  Some  less  in- 
genious draftsman,  however,  has,  by  means  of  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  vellum,  traced  out  this  figure  on  the  first  page 
of  this  folio,  and  given  the  name  of  Peter  to  his  humble 
representation.  He  has  thus  succeeded  in  assigning  to 
St.  Peter  the  first  place,  and  also  in  bestowing  on  him  the 
keys.  Against  this  picture  of  Peter  is  placed  his  age,  120 
years. 

The  following  fac-simile  represents  part  of  the  remarka- 
ble prophecy  of  Balaam.^ 


Num.  XXIV.  17. 


1  shall  see  him,  hut  not  now :  I  shall  call  him  blessed,  but  he 
ts  not  near :  there  shall  arise  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  from 
Israel  shall  it  arise .-  and  he  shall  destroy  the  ambassadors  of 
Moab,  and  shall  take  captive  all  the  children  of  Seth. 

This  precious  manuscript  has  been  carefully  transcribed, 
and  in  1826  the  four  Gospels  were  edited  by  T.  P.  Piatt,  Esq. 
M.A.  They  were  printed  with  a  fount  of  types,  cast  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  from  the 
matrices  (preserved  at  Frankfort)  of  the  celebrated  Ethiopic 
scholar  John  Ludolph  ;  whose  types,  as  used  in  his  printed 
works,  have  been  highly  approved  by  the  Abyssinians.^ 

IV.  Arabic  Versions. — Although  the  Christian  religion 
was  preached  in  Arabia  as  well  as  in  other  countries  oi  the 
East,  at  an  early  period,  yet  it  never  was  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  country,  as  m  Syria  and  Egypt:  for  even  the 
temple  at  Mecca  was  a  heathen  temple  till  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed. Historical  evidence,  therefore,  concerning  the 
Arabic  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  tenth  century,  when 

1.  Rabbi  Saadias  Gaon,  a  celebrated  Jewish  teacher  at 
Babylon,  translated,  or  rather  paraphrased,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Arabic  :  of  this  version  the  Pentateuch  was  printed 
at  Constantinople,  in  folio,  in  the  year  1546,  in  Hebrew 
characters ;  and  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts,  in 
Arabic  letters. — The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  published  by 
Paulus  in  8vo.  at  Jena,  in  1790,  1791.  Jahn,  after  Simon, 
observes,  that  its  style  is  not  pure.     Saadias  is  also  said  to 

»  The  name  of  a  region,  a  sea,  and  a  mountain,  in  Elliiopia ;  so  cele- 
brated, as  to  be  esteemedby  the  Etliiopiatis  as  preferable  lo  even  Sinai  or 
IMount  Olivet;  and,  as  tradition  says,  whither  Joseph  and  Mary,  with  tlie  child 
.lesus,  belooli  themselves,  making  it  tlieir  resilience  for  some  time,  alter 
the  flight  into  Egypt.  Castell,  sub  voce. — LiidolJ]  sub  voce,  says  it  is  the 
name  of  a  monastery  in  Tipper  Egypt,  which  was  always  had  in  great  vene- 
ration by  the  Copts  and  Ethiopians  ;  and  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  re- 
sided with  his  mother,  when  he  fled  from  Herod. 

2  Eighteenth  Report  of  the  Church  IVIissionary  Society,  pp.  188,  189. 

^  For  a  notice  of  such  parts  of  the  Etiiiopic  version  of  tlio  Scriptures 
as  have  been  printed,  see  the  Bibltographioal  Appendix  to  Vol.  11.  Part 
1.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  V.  §  3.  [v.] ;  and  for  other  particulars  relative  to  this  Ver- 
sion the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Piatt's  "  Catalogue  of  thi>  Ethiopic  Bib- 
lical Manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  and  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,"  <fec.  London,  182-3,  4to. 


have  translated  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms  :  a  manu- 
script containing  J  ob  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  : 
Cod.  Huntington.  No.  511.  The  remaining  books  of  this 
translation  have  not  hitherto  been  discovered.  Besides  this, 
there  are  several  other  Arabic  versions  extant,  made  imme- 
diately from  the  Hebrew,  either  by  Jews,  Samaritans,  or 
Christians,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal ;  viz. 

3.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  puolished  by 
Erpenius  at  Leyden,  in  1622,  4to.,  appears  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  the  thirteenth  century  by  some  African  Jew,  who 
has  very  closely  adhered  to  the  Hebrew. 

3.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  printed  in 
the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Bauer, 
made  directly  from  the  Hebrew.  Its  author  and  date  are  not 
known. 

4.  The  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  5nd  Prophecy  of  Daniel, 
were  translated  by  Saadi  Ben  Levi  Asnekot,  who  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  :  they  are  extant 
only  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,^  and  are  of  very  little 
value. 

Besides  these  versions,  the  Arab  Christians  have  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Book  of  Job  (printed  in  the  Paris  and  London 
Polyglotts),  and  two  versions  of  the  Psalms,  still  in  MS., 
which  were  respectively  made  from  the  Peschito  or  Old 
Syriac  version.  All  the  Arabic  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Job),  which  are 
printed  in  those  Polyglotts,  were  executed  from  Hesychius's 
recension  of  the  Septuagint.  The  Psalms,  inserted  in 
Justiniani's  Poly^lott  Psalter,  and  Gabriel  Sionita's  Arabic 
Psalter,  were  made  from  Lucian's  recension  of  that  version : 
and  the  Arabic  Psalter,  printed  at  Aleppo  in  1706,  4to.,  fol- 
lows the  Melchitic^  recension  of  the  lxx.^ 

«  Cat.  ILirl.  MSS.  vol.  iii.  num.  5505. 

'  The  Melchites  were  those  Christians  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant, 
who,  though  not  Greeks,  followed  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  Church.  They  were  called  Melchites,  that  is.  Royalists,  by  their 
adversaries,  by  way  of  reproach,  on  account  of  their  implicit  submission 
to  the  edict  of  the  Emperor  Marciart,  in  favour  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don.     Mosheiiu's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  188.  note  {m). 

0  Carpzov.  Crit.  Sacr.  pp.  640—644.  Bauer,  Crit.  Sacr.  pp.  321—324.  Jalin, 
Introd.  ad  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  78—80.    Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  103—110. 


Sect.  IIL  §  4.] 


ANCIENT  LATIN  VERSIONS. 
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There  are  many  Arabic  translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, besides  those  which  have  appeared  iti  print:  for  since 
the  Arabic  language  supplanted  the  Syriac  and  Egyptian, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  these  had  been  spo- 
ken, have  been  obliged  to  annex  Arabic  translations  to  tiie 
ancient  versions,  winch  are  no  longer  understood.  These 
Arabic  translations  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  at  dif- 
ferent times  between  the  seventli  and  the  eleventh  centuries  : 
in  general  they  were  not  all  executed  from  the  original  text, 
but  from  the  versions  which  they  were  intended  to  accom- 
pany. Thus  some  which  are  placed  together  with  the  Greek 
text  have  been  made  from  the  (Jreek,  while  others  have  been 
made  from  the  .Syriac,  the  Coptic,  and  even  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate.' 

VT  The  Armenian  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
made  from  the  Alexandrian  Septuagint :  its  author  was  Mies- 
rob,  who  invented  letters  fully  exj)ressive  of  the  Armenian 
tongue,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  or  early  in  the  fifth 
century.  It  is  said  to  have  been  subseqtiently  altered  accord- 
ing to  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac  version,  and  according  to 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  by  Uscan,  an  Armenian  bishop,  who  was 
specially  sent  to  Amsterdam  to  superintend  the  edition  there 
printed  in  1666.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is 
ascribed  jointly  to  Miesrob,  and  to  the  patriarch  Isaac  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  or  early  in  the  fifth  century.  It  was  twice 
translated  from  the  Syriac,  and  then  from  the  Greek  ;  and  that 
the  copies  now  extant  were  made  from  the  latter  language,  is 
evident  from  their  containing  those  books  of  the  New  '1  esta- 
ment  which  were  never  admitted  into  the  Peschito  or  ancient 
literal  Syriac  version.  This  version,  in  the  opinion  of  Semler, 
is  of  great  importance,  as  faithfully  representing  the  Greek 
iMSS.  whence  it  was  made  :  but  Michaelis  observes,  that  it 
would  be  an  inestimable  treasure,  had  it  descended  to  us  un- 
altered by  time  and  superstition.  It  has  in  several  instances 
been  made  conformable  to  the  Vulgate  by  Haitho  or  Hethom, 
sovereign  of  the  Lesser  Armenia  from  a.  d.  1224  to  1270, 
who  was  attached  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  skilled  in  the 
Latin  language.^ 

VI.  Persic  Versions. — Although  we  have  no  authentic 
account  of  the  conversion  of  the  whole  Persian  nation  to 
Christianity,  yet  we  are  informed  by  Chrysostom  and  Thco- 
doret,  that  the  Scriptures  were  very  anciently  translated  into 
the  Persian  language.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any 
fragments  of  this  ancient  version  are  extant.  The  Persic 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  was  executed  by  Jacob  Ben 
Joseph  surnamed  Tawosi  or  Tusi,  from  Tus,  a  city  of  Persia, 
which  anciently  possessed  a  celebrated  Jewish  academy. 
The  precise  time  when  he  lived  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent tnat  he  could  not  have  lived  earlier  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ninth  century,  because  in  Gen.  x.  10.  for  Babel 
he  has  substituted  Babylon,  which  city  was  not  founded  until 
A.  D.  7G2  by  the  caliph  Almansor.  The  Persian  version  of 
-the  Pentateuch,  which  is  for  the  most  part  faitlifully  rendered, 
was  first  printed  by  the  Jews  at  Constantinople  in  1546,  in 
Hebrew  characters,  together  with  the  Hebrew  text,  the 
targum  of  Onkelos,  and  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadias  Gaon. 
From  this  Constantinopolitan  edition  the  Persian  version  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  transcribed  into  the  Persian  characters  by 
the  eminent  orientalist  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.  J  Hyde,  who  added 
a  very  close  Latin  translation,  and  suppliea  between  brackets 
the  words  necessary  to  fill  up  the  cnasms  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  negligence  either  of  the  original  copyist  or  of 
the  printer  at  Constantinople. 

Bishop  Walton  further  mentions  two  Persic  versions  of 
the  Psalms — one  by  a  Portuguese  monk  at  Ispahan  in  the 
year  1618,  and  another  by  some  Jesuits  from  the  Vulgate 
Latin  version.'     These  are  yet  in  manuscript. 

There  are  extant  two  Persian  Versions  of  the  four  Gospels, 
the  most  ancient  and  valuable  of  which  was  first  printed  in 
the  London  Polyglott,  by  Bishop  Walton,  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Pococke,  dated  a.  d.  1314  :  it  was 
made  from  the  Syriac,  having  sometimes  retained  Syriac 

«  Michaelis  (vol.  ii.part  i.  pp.  81—95.)  and  Hug  (vol.  i.  pp.  430—454.)  have 
gone  fully  into  the  history  of  the  Arabic  versions.     For  a  notice  of  tlie 

Principal  editions  of  them,  see  the  Bibliogiiaphical  Appendix  to  Vol.  II. 
ART  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  V.  §  3.  [ii.] 

«  Jahn,  p.  82.  Masch,  pp.  169—173. ;  Kortholt,  pp.  304,  305.    On  the  pre- 

,  sent  state  if  the  Armenian  church  in  India,  see  Dr.  Buchanan's  "  Christian 

Researches,"  pp.  341 — 346.    Semler,  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem  Novi  Testa- 

menti  Interpretationeni,  p. 69.    MichaeUs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  98—105. 614—617.  Hug, 

vol.  i.  pp.  394—399. 

»  Walton,  Prol.  xvi.  |§  6— a  pp.  692—695.  Kortholt,  c.  xix.  pp.  301—303. 
Jahn,  p.  80.  RosenmiiUer,  de  Versione  Fentateuchi  Persica  Commentatio, 
pp.  4—10.  Lipsiae,  1813.  For  an  account  of  editions  consult  Masch,  part 
II-  viol  i.  pp.  158—164 


words,  and  subjoined  a  Persian  translation.  The  other  Per- 
sian translation  was  edited  by  Wheloc,  and  after  his  decease 
by  Pierson,at  London,  in  1652 — 57,  after  a  collation  of  three 
manuscripts.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  from  the  Greek.^ 

§  4.    ON   THE  ancient  WESTERN  VERSIONS   OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

I.  Jlncient  Latin  versions  of  the  Scriptures. — I.  Of  the  old 
Italic  or  Axte-Hiehoxvmiax  VEiisioif. — 2.  Account  of 
the  Biblical  labours  and  Latin  version  of  JEnoME. — 3.  Of 
the  VuLOATE  VEiisio.v  and  its  revisions. — 4.  Critical  value 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version. — II.  Gothic  yersiox. — III. 
Sclavonic  versiox. — IV.  Anulo-Saxos  vehsion. 
I.  Ancient  Latin  Versions  of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  aera,  the  Latin 
was  gradually  supplanting  the  Greek  as  a  general  language, 
and  it  soon  might  be  called  the  language  of  the  western 
church.  From  the  testimony  of  Augustine,'  it  appears  that 
the  Latin  church  possessed  a  very  great  number  of  versions 
of  the  Scriptures,  made  at  the  first  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity, and  whose  authors  were  unknown;  and  that,  in  the 
primitive  times,  as  soon  as  any  one  found  a  Greek  copy,  and 
thought  himself  sufficiently  versed  in  both  languages,  he 
attempted  a  translation  of  it.«  In  the  course  ortime,  this 
diversity  of  translation  produced  much  confusion,  parts  of 
separate  versions  being  put  together  to  form  an  entire  com- 
position, and  marginal  notes  being  inserted  into  the  text: 
but  one  of  these  Latin  translations  appears  to  have  acquired  a 
more  extensive  circulation  than  the  others,  and  for  several 
ages  was  preferably  used,  under  the  name  of  the  Fetus  Hula 
or  old  Italic,  on  account  of  its  clearness  and  fidelity.'  This 
version,  which  in  the  time  of  Jerome  was  received  as  ca- 
nonical, is  by  him  termed  sometimes  the  Vulgate  and  some- 
times the  Old,  in  opposition  to  the  new  translation  undertaken 
by  him.  He  mentions  no  other  version.  The  Old  Italic  was 
translated  from  the  Greek  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as 
in  the  New,  there,  being  comparatively  few  members  of  the 
Western  church  who  were  skilled  in  Hebrew.  From  the 
above  cited  expressions  of  Augustine,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  old  Italic  version  was  made  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  asra ;  but  the  New  Testament  could  not  have 
been  translated  into  Latin  before  the  canon  had  been  formed, 
which  was  certainly  not  made  in  the  first  century:  and  the  great 
number  of  Hebraisms  and  Syriasms  observable  in  it,  particu- 
larly in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  have  induced  some 
eminent  critics  to  conjecture  that  the  authors  of  this  transla- 
tion were  Jews  converted  to  Christianity.s  There  is,  however, 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  executed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  second  century  :  "  at  least  it  was  quoted  by  Tertullian 
before  the  close  of  that  century.  But,  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  alterations,  either  designed  or  accidental, 
which  were  made  by  transcribers  of  the  Latin  Bible,  were 
become  as  numerous  as  the  alterations  in  the  Greek  Bible, 
before  it  was  corrected  by  Origen."9 

2.  To  remedy  this  growing" evil,  Jerome,  at  the  request, 
and  under  the  patronage  ot  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  undertook  to  revise 

♦  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  105,  106.  617—619.  Semler,  p.  69.  Walton,  Prol. 
c  xvi.  §  9.  pp.  695,  69b.    Hug,  vol.  i.  pp.  3S9— 393. 

»  Augustme,  de  Doctr.  Christ.  1.  ii.  c.  11- 

'  These  various  ancient  Latin  versions,  which  are  frequently  termed 
AnttHicronijmian,  and  of  the  manuscripts  of  which  some  valua'ble  frag- 
ments have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  were 
written  in  the  barbarous  Latin,  and  frequently  dilfered  greatly.  One  sin- 
gle example,  out  of  many  lliat  might  be  offered,  will  sufficp.  Col.  ii.  15.  as 
cited  by  Hilary  (dc  Triu.  lib.  I.  c.  13.),  runs  thus :— "Exutus  carnem  ex 
potestates  ostentui  fecit,  triumphatis  iis  cum  fiduciu  in  semct  ipso."  The 
same  passage,  as  cited  by  Augustine  (contra  Faustum,  hb.  xvi.  c.  29),  stands 
thus : — "Exutus  se  carnem  prinripatus  etpotestatcs  exemplavit  fiducialiter 
triumphatus  eos  in  semet  ipso."  Other  examples  may  be  seen  in  Hug, 
vol.  i.  pp.  454 — 456. 

■■  Augustine,  de  Doct.  Christ.  I.  ii.  c  15.  This  passage  of  Augustine  is 
suspected  to  be  incorrect,  and  Bishop  Marsh,  after  Bentlev,  Ernesti,  Lard- 
ner,  and  other  critics,  thinks  that  we  ought  to  read  ilia  for  Itala.  (Michae- 
lis, vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  6vi3.  See  also  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  115, 
116.)  But  this  conjecture  is  supported  by  no  manuscript,  and  is  also  con- 
trailicled  by  the  context  of  Augu.stine.  M.  Breyther,  who  has  examined 
the  various  conjectures  and  arguments  which  have  been  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  the  reailing  of  ilia,  determines  in  favour  of  Itala  as  the  genuine 
reading.  (Dissert,  dc  vi  quam  antiquissiniae  versiones,  quse  extant,  in  crisin 
Evang.  IV.  habeanl,  pp.  13 — 24.)  Prof  Hug  also  determines  in  favour  of 
Itala.  (Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  460,  461.) 

«  '■  The  learned  and  ingenious  Eicbhorn,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  supposes  that  the  first  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  vras  made  in 
Africa ;  where  Latin  alone  being  understood,  a  translation  was  more  neces- 
sary ;  where  the  Latin  version  was  held  in  tlie  highest  veneration ;  and 
where,  the  language  being  spoken  with  less  purity,  barbarisms  might  have 
been  more  easily  introduced  than  in  a  provincial  town  in  Italy."  Bp. 
Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  628. 

•  Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  i.  p.  66. 
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this  tTanslation,  and  make  it  more  conformable  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  He  executed  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament 
according  to  the  Hexaplar  text  of  Origen,  which  he  went  to 
Caesarea  to  consult,  and  the  New  Testament  after  the  origi- 
nal Greek;  and  completed  his  task  a.  d.  390  or  391.  Of  this 
revision,  the  Book  oi  Job  and  the  Psalms  (which  alone  have 
been  preserved  to  our  times),  together  with  the  Chronicles, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Solomon,  are  all  that 
were  ever  published ;  Jerome's  manuscripts,  comprising  the 
remaining  books  of  Scripture,  being  lost  or  destroyed  through 
the  wilful  negligence  or  fraud  of  some  individual  whom  he 
has  not  named.'  But  before  Jerome  had  finished  his  revisal, 
he  had  commenced  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  in  order  that  the  Western  Christians, 
who  used  this  last  language  only,  might  know  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  thus  be  the  better  qualified  to 
engage  in  controversial  discussions  with  the  Jews. 

3.  This  version,  which  surpasses  all  former  ones,  was 
executed  at  different  times,  Jerome  having  translated  particu- 
lar books  in  the  order  requested  by  his  friends.  We  learn 
from  Augustine,  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  churches  by 
degrees,  for  fear  of  offending  weak  persons :  at  length  it  ac- 

? quired  so  great  an  authority  from  the  approbation  it  received 
rom  Pope  Gregory  I.,  that  ever  since  the  seventh  century  it 
has  been  exclusively  adopted^  by  the  Romish  church,  under 
the  name  of  the  Vulgate  version  :  and  a  decree  of  the  fourth 
session  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or- 
dained that  the  Vulgate  alone  should  be  esttemed  authentic  (a 
very  ambiguous  term,  which  ought  to  have  been  more  precise- 
ly defined  than  the  members  of  that  assembly  chose  to  define 
it),  in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  in  disputations,  in 
preaching,  and  in  expounding,  and  that  no  one  should  dare  to 
reject  it  under  any  pretext  whatever.  "  Upon  this  ground 
many  contended  that  the  Vulgate  version  was  dictated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  at  least  was  providentially  guarded  against 
all  enor ;  was  consequently  of  divine  authority,  and  more  to 
be  regarded  than  even  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts. 
And,  in  effect,  the  decree  of  the  Council,  however  limited 
and  moderated  by  the  explanation  of  some  of  their  more  ju- 
dicious divines,  has  given  to  the  Vulgate  such  a  high  degree 
of  authority,  that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the  translation 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  original ;  for  the  learned  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  who  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  trans- 
lations of  Scripture  in  the  modern  languages,  insteaaof  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  profess  to  translate  the  Vulgate. 
When,  indeed,  they  find  the  Vulgate  very  notoriously  defi- 
cient in  expressing  the  sense,  they  do  the  original  Scriptures 
the  honour  of  consulting  them,  and  take  the  liberty,  by  fol- 
lowing them,  of  departing  from  their  authentic  guide ;  but, 
in  general,  the  Vulgate  is  their  original  text;  and  they  give 
us  a  translation  of  a  translation ;  by  which  second  transfu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  another  tongue,  still  more 
of  the  original  sense  must  be  lost,  and  more  of  the  genuine 
spirit  must  evaporate."^ 

The  universal  adoption  of  Jerome's  new  version  through- 
out the  Western  church  rendered  a  multiplication  of  copies 
necessary  ;  and  with  them  new  errors  were  introduced  in  the 
course  of  time,  by  the  intermixture  of  the  two  versions  (the 
Old  Italic  and  Jerome's  or  the  Vulgaite)  with  each  other. 
Of  this  confusion,  Cassiodorus  was  the  principal  cause,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  written  in  parallel  columns,  that  the  old 
version  might  be  corrected  by  the  Vulgate ;  and  though 
Alcuin  in  the  eighth  century,  by  the  command  of  Charle- 
magne, provided  more  accurate  copies,  the  text  again  fell  into 
such  confusion,  and  was  so  disfigured  by  innumerable  mis- 
takes of  copyists — (notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  cor- 
rect it  by  Lanfranc  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  by  Cardinal  Nicholas,  and  some  other  divines, 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  and  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ries),— that  the  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages  materially 
differ  from  the  first  printed  editions. 

Robert  Stephens  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  remedy 
this  confusion,  by  publishing  his  critical  editions  of  the  Vul- 
gate in  1528, 1532,  1534, 1540,"  and  particularly  in  1545  and 

«  Jerome,  Ep,  64.  ad  Augnstin. 

«  With  the  exception  of  the  Pcsalms ;  which  being  daily  chanted  to  music 
in  the  church  service,  made  it  dilficult  to  introduce  alterations.  The  Old 
Italic  Psalter,  as  corrected  by  Jerome,  has  therefore  been  used  ever  since 
the  time  of  Gregory  I.  The  apocryphal  books  of  Baruch,  Ecclesiasticus, 
Wisdom,  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees,  are  also  retained  from  the  old 
Latin  version. 

»  Bp.  Lowth's  Translation  of  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  Prel.  Diss.  p.  Ixxiii. 

'  The  edition  of  ir>40  was  Stephens's  principal  edition  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate ;  as  his  edition  of  15.50  was  his  principal  edition  of  the  Greek.  Ir^ 
magmficence  it  surpasses  every  edition  of  the  Vulgate  that    ever  was 


1546.  These,  especially  the  last,  having  incurred  the  cen- 
sures of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  John  Hentenius,  a  di- 
vine of  Louvain,  was  employed  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of 
the  Vulffate :  this  he  accomplished  in  1547  in  folio,  having 
availed  himself  of  Stephens's  previous  labours  with  great 
advantage.  A  third  corrected  edition  was  published  by  Lucas 
Brugensis,  with  the  assistance  of  several  other  divines  of 
Louvain,  in  1573,  in  three  volumes,  8vo.,  which  was  also 
reprinted  in  1586  in  4to.  and  8vo.,  with  the  critical  notes  of 
Lucas  Brugensis.  In  the  mean  time  Pius  IV.  commanded 
some  divines  of  the  Romish  church  to  collect  and  to  collate 
the  most  ancient  manuscripts  which  they  could  procure.  This 
collation  was  continued  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V., 
who  further  caused  the  original  text  to  be  consulted.  Under 
Gregory  XIII.  the  work  ceased,  but  it  was  resumed  and 
completed  under  the  auspices  of  Sixtus  V. ;  who  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  it,  and  corrected  the  proofs  of  the 
edition  which  was  published  at  Rome  in  1590,  in  folio.  The 
text  thus  revised  Sixtus  pronounced  to  be  the  authentic  Vul- 
gate,  which  had  been  the  object  of  inquiry  in  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  and  ordained  that  it  should  be  adopted  throughout 
the  Romish  church.  But,  notwithstanding  the  labouis  of  the 
Pope,  this  edition  was  discovered  to  be  so  exceedingly  in- 
correct, that  his  successor  Gregory  XIV.  caused  it  to  be 
suppressed;  and  Clement  VIII.,  the  successor  of  Gregory 
in  the  pontificate,  published  another  authentic  Vulgate  in 
1592.  This,  however,  differs  more  than  any  other  edition 
from  that  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  mostly  resembles  that  of  Lou- 
vain. These  fatal  variances  between  editions,  alike  promul- 
gated by  pontiffs  claiming  infallibility,  have  not  passed  un- 
noticed by  Protestant  divines,  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
them  in  a  manner  that  sensibly  affects  the  church  of  Rome ; 
especially  Kortholt,  who  has  at  great  length  refuted  the  pre- 
tensions of  Bellarmine  in  favour  of  the  Vulgate  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,*  and  our  learned  countryman  Thomas  James, 
in  his  Helium  Fapale,  sive  Concordia  Discors  Sixti  V.  (Lon- 
don, 1600,  4to.),  who  has  pointed  out  very  numerous  addi- 
tions, omissions,  contradictions,  and  other  differences  between 
the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions.^  From  this  very  curious 
and  now  rare  volume  the  following  specimens  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  two  editions  are  selected  and  ar- 
ranged : — 

1.  Clauses  omitted  in  the  Sixtine,  but  inserted  in  the  Clemen- 

tine Bible. 

Num.  XXX.  11.     Uxor  in  domo  viri,  {(c.  to  the  end  of  the  verse. 
Prov.  XXV.  24.     Melius  est  scdere  in  angulo  domatis,  (J-c 
Lev.  XX.    9.     Patri  matrique  maledixit. 
Jud:;.  xvii.  2,  3.     Reddidit  ergo  eos  matri  suet,  S^c. 
1  Kings  iv.  21.     Quia  capla  est  area  Dei. 
3  Kinijs  (same  as  our  first)  xii.  10.     Sic  loqueris  ad  eos. 
2  Chron.  ii.  10.    £l  vini  vtgenti  miltia  metretas. 

Matt,  xxvii.  35.  Ut  impleretur  quod  dictum  est  per  prophetam  dicen- 
tern,  diviserunt  sibi  veslimenta mea,  et  super  vestem 
ineam  miserunt  sortem. 

2.  Clauses  or  words  introduced  into  the  Sixtine,  but  omitted  in 

the  Clementine  Bible. 


1  Sam.  xxiv.  S. 


1  Sam.  XXV.  6. 
2  Sam.  vi.  12. 

2  Sam.  viii.  8. 

2  Sam.  xix.  10. 
Prov.  xxiv.  uit. 


Matt.  xxiv.  41. 
Acts  xiv.  6. 


Acts  xxiv.  IS,  19. 


Vivit  dominus,  quia  nisi  dominus  percusserit  eum,  aut 
dies  ejus  venerit  ut  moriatur,  aut  descendens  in 
prailium  periret  ;  propitius  mihi  sit  dominus  ul  non 
mittam  manum  meain  in  Christum  Domini. 

Ex  multis  annis  salvosfaciens  tuos  et  omnia  tua. 

Dixitque  David,  iho  el  reducam  arcam. 

De  quo  fecit  Salomo  omnia  riasa  cerea  in  temple  el 
mare  aneum  et  colnmntis  et  allare. 

El  concilium  totius  Israel  venit  ad  regem. 

Usque  quo  piger  durmis  ?  usque  quo  de  somno  con- 
surges. 

Quarc  respicis  contemptores  et  laces  concutcante  impio 
justiorem  se '/  Et  fades  homities  quasi  pisces  maris, 
et  quasi  reptilia  7ion  habentia  ducem. 

Duo  in  lecto,  unus  asswinetnr,  et  unus  reb'nqueler. 

El  commota  est  omnis  mulliludo  in  doctnna  eorutn, 
Paulus  aulem,  ^-c. 

El  apprehenderunl  me  clamantes  et  dicentes,  tolle  ini- 
micuin  nostrum. 


printed  ;  and  it  is  likewise  of  great  value  to  a  critic,  as  it  contains  a  copious 
collection  of  various  readings  from  thirteen  Latin  manuscripts,  and  three 
of  the  early  editions.  Father  Simon  (Hist.  Crit.  des  Versions  du  N.  Test, 
ch.  xi.  p.  130.)  calls  it  "tin  chefd'ceuvre  enfait  de  Bible;"  and  (p.  131.) 
he  teruis  this  edition  "la  meilleure  el  des  loutes."  Hentenius,  in  hi^  pre- 
face to  the  Louvain  edition,  calls  it  "  accuratissima  et  castigatissima 
Biblia."  (See  also  the  praises  bestowed  on  it  in  Masch's  edition  of  Le- 
long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  187.)  The  tille-page  prefixed 
to  the  New  Testament  bears  the  date  of  1539 ;  though  that  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  Old  Testament  is  dated  IMO.  (Marsh's  Letters  to  Travis,  p. 
254.  note.)  It  is  by  this  latter  date,  that  Stephens's  best  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate is  usually  known  and  cited. 

»  Kortholt,  de  variis  Scripturae  Editionibus,  pp.  110 — 251. 

6  Addltionalinstances'of  the  contradictions  between  the  above  mentioned 
papal  editions,  together  with  a  defence  of  the  Bellum  Papale,  may  be  seen ' 
in  Mr.  James's  "Treatise  of  the  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  Councils,  and 
Fathers,  by  the  Prelates,  Pastors,  and  Pillar.s  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  for 
the  Qiaintenance  of  Popery,"  pp.  272—358,     London,  1688.  8vo. 
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3.  Manifest  contradictions,  or  difierences  between  the  editions. 

Sixiine  Tua,  Clementine  mea. 
S.  Ad  meridiem,  C  A  meridie. 
S.  Inter  Itjiram  et  turn  lepram,  C.  Inter  lepram  el 

lepram. 
S.  mignum  non/uerit,  C.  Signumfuerit. 
S.  Deo  nustro,  C.   V'eslro. 
8.   Qua  se  non  Iraderet,  C.  Qua  «e  Iraderet 
S.   7'ho,  C.  Meo. 
S.  Nuhia,  C.   Ku/««. 
8.  A  me,  C.  j4  /e. 
S.  Intrinsecus,  C   Extrinaeeua. 
8.   Quare  7ion  respires,  C.  Jiespicea. 
S.  Interpretabilis,  C.  Ininterpretabilia. 
S.  Indoctaa,  C.  Uoctaa. 

4.  Differences  in  numbers. 


Ex.  xxiii.  18. 

Num.  xxxiv.  4. 

Deut.  xvii.  8. 

Josh.  ii.  18. 

iv.  23. 

xi.  19. 

xiv.  3. 

1  Sam.  iv.  9. 

XX.  9. 

1  Kings  vii.  9. 

Hab.  i.  13. 

Ileb.  V.  II. 

2  Pet.  i.  IG. 


Ex.  xxiv.  5.  9.  Vilulos  duodecem,  C.  Vituloa. 

xxxii.  <N.  S.  Trigenta  Iria  viillia,C.   Vigenti  millia. 

2Sam.  XV.  7.  S.  Quahior,  C  Qundrigeytla. 

1  Kings  iv.  i'i.  8.  Quinque  millia,  C.  Quinijue  et  mille. 

2  Kings  xiv.  17.  S.  Vigiiili  Quinque,  C.  Qutndecem. 

XXV.  19.  8.  &'ex,  C    Uexitgenla. 

2  Chron.  xiii.  17.  8.  Quinquagenta,  C.  Quingenta. 


5.  Other  remarkable  differences. 


1  Sam.  iii.  2,  3. 


1  Kings  ii.  28. 

2  Kings  XV.  19. 

Judith  i.  2. 


Ibidem. 
Job  xxxi.  7. 

Psal.  xli.  3. 

Prov.  xix.  23. 

XX.  25. 

Ezek.  xiv.  22. 

Sirach  xxxviii.  25. 

xlii.  9. 

Isaiah  xlvi.  12. 

Jer.  xvii.  9. 


S.  Nee  poterat  videre  lucernam  Dti  antequam  cxtin- 

gueretur. 
C.  Nee  poterat  videre;  lucerna  Dei  antequam  extin- 

gueretur. 
8.  Ad  Solomonem,  C.  Ad  Jaob. 
8.   In  thermim,  C  //(  terrain. 
S.  Fecit,  ejus  muros  in  allitudinem  70  cuhitua:  this  is 

one  of  those  places  where  paper  had  been  pasted 

on  the  text;  the  word  first  printed  was  latitudinem, 

and  altiludinem  was  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 

put  over  it,  C.  Latitudinem. 
S.  Lalitudiitem.  30  cu.  C.  Altitudinem,  30  cubitus. 
8.  Si  secvtus  est  oculus  metts  cor  meum,  C.  Si  secutum 

et  oculos  mens  cor  meum,. 
3.  Ad  Deum  fonlem  vivum,    C.  Ad  Deum  fnrtem, 

vivum. 
S.   Qui  ajjligitpatrem  etfugit  matrem,  C.  Qui  ajjligat, 

^•c.  et/ugat,  ^c. 
S.  Devorare  sanctos,  C.  Devotare  sanctos. 
8.  Egredientur,  C.  Ingredientur. 
S.  Sapientiam  scrihof,,  C.  Sapientia  acrilxB. 
S.  Adultera,  C.  Adulta. 
S.  Justum,  C.  Avevt. 
S.  Cor  hominis,  C.  Hominuvi.^ 

Besides  the  preceding  revisions  by  papal  authority,  there 
have  been  several  others  executed  by  private  individuals ;  in 
which  the  Latin  Vulgate  has  been  so  much  corrected  from 
the  oriorinal  Hebrew^  and  Greek,  that  they  have  in  some 
degree  been  considered  (though  erroneously)  as  new  transla- 
tions. Of  this  number  are  the  Latin  Bibles  published  by 
Clarius,  Eber,  and  the  Osianders. 

n.]  Isidore  Clarius's  edition  of  the  Vulgate  first  appeared 
at  Venice  in  1542,  and  is  of  extreme  rarity  :  it  was  reprinted 
at  the  same  place  in  1557  and  1564.  He  has  not  only  re- 
stored the  ancient  Latin  text,  but  has  also  corrected  it  in  a 
great  number  of  places  which  he  conceived  to  be  erroneously 
translated,  so  as  to  make  them  conformable  to  the  Hebrew 
original.  Although  he  corrected  more  than  eight  thousand 
laces,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  yet  he  omitted  some,  lest 
e  should  offend  the  Roman  Catholics  by  making  too  many 
alterations  in  the  Vulgate  version. 

[ii.]  The  method  of  Clarius  was  followed  by  Paul  Eber, 
who  corrected  the  Vulgate  from  Luther's  German  version. 
His  edition  was  published  at  Wittemberg,  in  1565,  with  the 
addition  of  Luther's  translation  under  the  authority  of  Au- 
gustus, Elector  of  Saxony  ;  and  was  reprinted  in  1574,  in  ten 
volumes,  quarto. 

[iii.]  Tne  edition  of  Luke  Osiander  appeared  in  1578, 
and  has  since  been  very  often  reprinted  ;  as  also  has  a  Ger- 
man translation  of  it,  which  was  first  published  at  Stutgard 
in  1600.  Jbidrew  Osiander's  edition  was  also  printed  in 
1600,  and  frequently  since.  They  have  both  corrected  the 
Vulgate,  according  to  the  Hebrew  originals ;  and  have  occa- 
sioned some  confusion  to  their  readers,  by  inserting  their 
emendations  in  a  character  different  from  that  in  which  the 
Vulgate  text  is  printed. 

4.  The  Vulg-ate  is  regarded  by  Papists  and  Protestants  in 
very  different  noints  of  view :  by  tne  former  it  has  been 
extolled  beyond  measure,  while  by  most  of  the  latter  it  has 
been  depreciated  as  much  below  its  intrinsic  merit.  Our 
learned  countryman,  John  Bois  (canon  of  Ely),  was  the  first 
who  poii^ted  out  the  real  value  of  this  version,  in  his  Collatio 
Veterts  Interpret  is  cum  Bezd  aliisque  recentioribus.  (8vo.  1655.) 
Bois  was  followed  by  Father  Simon,  in  his  Histoire  Critique 
du  Texte  et  des  Versions  du  Nouveau  Testament,  who  has 

I  Hamilton's  Introduction  to  (he  Hebrew  Scriptures,  pp.  163—166. 
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proved  that  the  more  ancient  the  Greek  manuscripts  and 
other  versions  are,  the  more  closely  do  they  agree  with  the 
Vulgate ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  arguments  adduced  by 
Siinfui,  the  Vulgate  has  been  more  justly  appreciated  by 
biblical  critics  of  later  times. 

Although  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  neither  inspired  nor  infalli- 
ble, as  Morinus,  Suarez,  and  other  advocates  of  the  Romish 
church  have  attempted  to  maintain,  yet  it  is  allowed  to  be  in 
general  a  faithful  translation,  and  sometimes  exhibits  the 
sense  of  Scripture  with  greater  accuracy  than  the  more 
modern  versions:  for  all  those  which  have  been  made  in 
modern  times,  by  divines  in  comiiiuiiion  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  are  derived  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decree  of  the  Onmcil  of  Trent  above  noticed, 
has  been  substituted  for  the  original  Hebrew  and  (ireek  texts. 
The  Latin  Vulgate,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected 
by  the  biblical  critic:  and  since  the  Ante-Hieronymian  Latin 
translations  are  unquestionably  of  great  antiquity,  both  lead 
us  to  a  discovery  of  the  readings  in  very  ancient  Greek  manu- 
scripts, which  existed  prior  to  the  date  of  any  now  extant. 
Even  in  its  present  state,  notwithstanding  the  variations  be- 
tween the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions,  and  that  several 
passages  are  mistranslated,  in  order  to  support  the  peculiar 
dogmas  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Latin  Vulgate  preserves 
many  true  readings,^  where  the  modern  Hebrew  copies  are 
corrupted.' 

n.  The  Gothic  Version  of  the  Bible  was  made  from  the 
Greek,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament,  by  Ul- 
philas,'  a  celebrated  bishop  of  the  Masso-Goths,  who  assisted 
at  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  359,  and  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  the  Emperor  Valens  about  the  year  378.  He  is 
said  to  have  embraced  Arianism,  and  to  have  propagated 
Arian  tenents  among  his  countrymen.  Besides  translating 
the  entire  Bible  into  the  Gothic  language,  Ulphilas  is  said  to 
have  conferred  on  the  Maeso-Goths  the  invention  of  the  Gothic 
characters.  The  character,  however,  in  which  this  version 
of  the  New  Testament  is  wnritten,  is,  in  fact,  the  Latin  cha- 
racter of  that  age ;  and  the  detn-ee  of  perfection,  which  the 
Gothic  language  had  obtained  during  tne  time  of  Ulphilas, 
is  a  proof  tnat  it  had  then  been  written  for  some  time. 

The  translation  of  Ulphilas  (who  had  been  educated  among 
the  Greeks)  was  executed  from  the  Greek ;  but,  from  its 
coincidence  in  many  instances  with  the  Latin,  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  it  has  been  interpolated,  though  at  a  remote 

Eeriod,  from  the  Vulgate.  Its  unquestionable  antiquity, 
owever,  and  its  general  fidelity,  have  concurred  to  give  this 
version  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  biblical  critics : 
but,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  come  down  to  us  entire.  The 
only  parts  extant  in  print  are,  a  fragment  of  the  book  of 
Nenemiah,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  four  Gospels,  and 
some  portions  of  the  apostolic  epistles.* 

The  most  distinguished  manuscript  of  the  Gothic  version 
of  Ulphilas  is  the  justly  celebrated  Codex  Argenteus,  now 

S reserved  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Upsal,  in  Swe- 
en.     It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  but  by  no  means  in  a 
perfect  state ;  the  following  are  the  principal  lacunae  : — 


Matt.  i.  1.— V.  15. 

vi.  33.— Vii.  12. 
X.  1-23. 
xi.  25. — xxvi.  7. 
xxvii.  19 — 42. 
xxviii.  1 — end. 


Mark  vi.  31— 53. 
vii.  17—20. 
xii.38.— xiii.  IC. 
xiii.  29 —xiv.  4. 
xiv.  IG— 41. 
xvi.  12 — end. 


Luke  X. :».— xiv.  9. 

xvi.  24.— x\'ii.3. 

XX.  37 — end. 
John  i.  I. — V.  45. 

xi.  47.— xii.  1. 

xii.49. — xiii.  11 

xix.  13 — end. 


This  manuscript  is  written  on  vellum,  and  has  received  the 
name  of  Argenteus  from  its  silver  letters :  it  is  of  a  quarto 
size,  and  the  vellum  leaves  are  stained  with  a  violet 
colour :  and  on  this  ground  the  letters,  which  are  all  uncial  or 
capitals,  were  afterwards  painted  jn  silver,  except  the  initial 

•»  CappcU  has  given  numerous  examples  in  his  Critica  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  2.  cc. 
vii.— ix.  torn.  ii.  pp.  858—893.  (edit.  Scharfenberg.) 

»  The  preceding  account  of  the  Latin  versions  has  been  compiled  from 
MIchaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107—129.  Semler,  Apparatus  ad  Liberalcni  Vpt,  Test. 
Interpretationem,  pp.  308—314.  Carpzov.  Critica  Sacra,  pp  071—706. 
Leusden,  FhilologusHebraeomixtus,  pp.  1—10.  Bishop  Walton,  Prol.  c.  xi. 
pp.  470—507. ;  and  Vjser,  Herineneutica  Sacra  Novi  Testamenti,  vol.  ii. 
part  iii.  pp.  73—96.  See  also  Muiitinahe's  Exposiiio  Criiices  V'eteris  FcB- 
deris,  pp.  119-156.  ;  and  Una's  Introduclion,  vol.  i.  pp.  464^83.  For  the 
principal  editions  of  the  Latin  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  see  the  Biblio- 
graphical Appe.vdix  to  Vol  II.  Part  t.  Chap.  1.  Sect.  V.  §  4.  [i.] 

♦  "This,"'  says  Bishop  Marsh,  "is  an  original  German  name,  and  is  a 
diminutive  of  the  word  Wolf:  it  is  written  in  correct  German,  Wolfelein, 
but  corruptly  pronounced  Wolfila  or  Wulfila,  in  the  dialects  of  Switzer- 
land, Bavaria,  and  .\ustria,  to  which  that  of  the  Maeso-Goths,  who  Ukewise 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  is  neatly  allied."  Michaelis,  vol.  ii. 
part  ii-  p.  631. 

«  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  130—133.  149—152.  Hug,  vol.  i.  pp.  493— 
513.  A  notice  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Gothic  versions  will  be  found 
in  the  BtBLiooRAPHiCAL  AppENorxlo  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  V.  §  4.  [ii.J 
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characters  and  a  few  other  passages,  which  are  in  gold. 
The  cover  and  back  of  the  volume  are  of  silver  embossed. 
From  the  deep  impression  of  the  strokes,  Ihre,  Michaelis, 
and  Hug  are  of  opinion,  that  the  letters  were  either  imprinted 
with  a  warm  iron,  cut  with  a  graver,  or  cast  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  afterwards  coloured ;  but  Mr.  Coxe  (with  whom 
the  late  eminent  traveller  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  seems  to  coin- 
cide), after  a  very  minute  examination,  was  convinced  that 
each  letter  was  painted,  and  not  formed  in  the  manner  sup- 
posed by  those  critics.  Most  of  the  silver  letters  have  become 
green  by  time,  but  the  golden  letters  are  still  in  good  preser- 
vation. We  have  no  knowledge  of  this  important  manuscript 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  it  in  the  abbey  ot  Werden  in  West- 
phalia, whence  it  was  taken  to  Prague.  In  the  year  1648, 
when  that  city  was  stormed  by  the  Swedes,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  Swedish  count,  who  presented  it  to  his  sovereign, 

3ueen  Christina.     After  remaining  some  time  in  her  library, 
uring  the  confusion  which  preceded  her  abdication  of  the 


throne  of  Sweden,  it  suddenly  and  unaccountably  disap- 
peared, and  was  again  brought  to  light  in  the  Netherlands. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  celebrated  Isaac  Vossius  receiv- 
ed it  as  a  present  from  the  queen ;  others  that  he  brought  it 
away  by  stealth.  After  his  death,  however,  it  was  purchased 
for  six  hundred  dollars  by  count  Magnus  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie, 
who  presented  it  to  the  university  of  Upsal,  where  it  at 
present  remains.  The  following  cut  is  a  faithful  fac-simile 
of  the  characters  of  the  Codex  Argenteus  :  it  was  traced  from 
the  manuscript  itself  for  the  late  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  and  is 
the  most  correct  fac-simile  known  to  be  extant.  It  corres- 
ponds with  our  version  of  Luke  xviii.  17.  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you.  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child,  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  in  the  Codex  Argenteus,  the  well  known  old  Saxon  or 
Gothic  word  Bam  is  used  to  signify  the  original  word  Uaiitivy 
a  little  child. 
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Concerning  the  age  of  this  venerable  manuscript  critics 
are  by  no  means  agreed.  Some  of  the  zealous  advocates  for 
its  antiquity  have  maintained  that  it  is  the  very  copy  which 
Ulphilas  wrote  with  his  own  hand.  The  librarian  oy  whom 
it  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Clarke  stated  it  to  have  been  com- 
pleted about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  by  a  bishop  of 
Thrace,  in  the  Gothic  language  used  at  that  time  in  McEsia. 
This  brings  its  age  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  time  when 
Ulphilas  lived  :  but  it  is  not  likely — indeed  it  is  utterly  im- 
probable— that  the  only  copy  of  the  Gothic  translation  of 
the  Gospels,  which  is  now  extant,  should  be  precisely  the 
original.  What  proves  that  this  cannot  be  the  identical 
manuscript  of  Ulpnilas,  is  the  fact,  that  several  various  read- 
ings have  been  discovered  in  the  margin,  a  circumstance 
which  clearly  shows  that  it  must  have  been  written  at  a  time 
when  several  transcripts  had  been  already  made. 

Some  fragments  of  the  Gothic  version  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  were  discovered  by  M.  Knittel,  in  the  year 
1756,  in  a  Codex  Rescriptus  belonging  to  the  library  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  at  Wolfenbiittel :  they  were  published 
ny  him  in  1762,  and  reprinted  in  1763,  in  4to.,  at  Upsal, 
with  notes  by  Ihre.  The  Brunswick  manuscript,  which  is 
on  vellum,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  sixth  century,  con- 
tains only  the  following  passages,  viz.  Rom.  xi.  33 — 36. 
xii.  1—5.  17— 21.  xiv.  9—20.  xv.  3—13.  The  version  of 
Ulphilas  is  in  one  column,  and  a  Latin  translation  in  the 
other :  it  is  on  vellum,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  sixth 
century.  In  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  the  Origines  Isidori 
Hispalensis  were  written  over  the  translation  of  Ulphilas ; 
but  the  ink  had  become  so  exceedingly  pale  as  not  to  admit 
of  deciphering  the  original  manuscript  without  great  diffi- 
culty.' 

In  the  year  1817,  a  most  important  discovery  was  made 
among  the  Codices  Rescripti,  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan,  by  signer  Angelo  Mai.     While  this  indefatigable 

•  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  130—153. 631—635.  Semler,  pp.  70-72.  Viser,  Her- 
meneut.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  pp.  56—53.  Schoell,  Histoire  Abr0g6  de 
la  Litt6rature  Grecque,  toni.  ii.  p.  131.  Hug,  vol.  i.  pp.  488 — 498.  Coxe's 
Travels  in  Russia,  &c.  vol.  iv.  pp.  173—180.  edit.  1802.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's 
Travels,  vol.  vi.  pp.  183, 184.  4to. 


explorer  of  ancient  literature  was  examining  two  Codices 
Rescripti  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  he  was  surprised  with 
the  discovery  of  some  Gothic  writing  in  one  of  them  ;  which 
on  further  investigation  proved  to  be  fragments  of  the  books 
of  Kings,  Ezra,  and  Nenemiah.  The  discovery  thus  auspi- 
ciously made  stimulated  him  to  further  inquiries,  which  were 
rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  four  other  Codices  Rescripti 
containing  portions  of  the  Gothic  version.  He  now  asso- 
ciated in  his  researches  signer  Carolo  Ottavio  Castillionei ; 
and  to  their  joint  labours  we  are  indebted  for  a  specimen  and 
account^  of  these  manuscripts,  from  which  the  following 
particulars  are  abridged. 

The  frst  of  these  five  Gothic  MSS.  (which  is  noted  S.  36.) 
consists  of  204  quarto  pages  on  vellum ;  the  later  writing  con- 
tains the  homilies  of  Gregory  the  Great  on  the  Prophecies  of 
Ezekiel,  which  from  their  characters  must  have  been  executed 
before  the  eighth  century.  Beneath  this,  in  a  more  ancient 
Gothic  hand,  are  contained  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  1st  and  2d  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colos- 
sians,  1st  and  2d  of  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  together 
with  a  fragment  of  the  Gothic  Calendar.  The  Epistles  to  the 
Romans,  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  and  to  Timothy,  are  very 
nearly  entire,  and  form  the  chief  part  of  this  manuscript :  of  the 
other  Epistles  considerable  fragments  only  remain.  The  titles 
of  the  Epistles  may  be  traced  at  the  heads  of  the  pages  where 
they  commence.  This  MS.  appears  to  have  ^been  written  by 
two  different  copyists,  one  of  whom  wrote  more  beautifully  and 
correctly  than  the  other ;  and  various  readings  may  be  traced 
in  some  of  the  margins  written  in  a  smaller  hand.  Entire  leaves 
have  been  turned  upside  down  by  the  rescriber  of  this  manu- 
script. The  annexed  fac-simile  of  it  represents  the  commence- 
ment of  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  and  may  be  thus  ren- 
dered :  The  Epistle  of  Patd  to  the  Ephesians  beginneth.  Paul, 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  -will  of  God,  to  the 
saints  -who  are  (^t  Ephesus, 

''■  Ulphilae  Partium  Ineditarum,  in  Ambrosianis  Pallmpsestis  ab  Angelo 
Maio  repertarum,  Specimen,  conjunctis  curis  ejusdem  Maii  et  Caroli  Oc- 
tavii  Castillioneei  editum,  Mediolani,  Regiis  Typis,  M.  DCCC.  XIX.  4lo. 
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The  second  MS.  also,  in  quarto,  and  noted  S.  45.,  contains 
156  pages  of  thinner  vellum,  the  Latin  writings  on  which  is  of 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  and  comprises  Jerome's  exposition 
of  Isaiah.  Under  this  has  been  discovered  (though  with  some 
dilFiculty,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  Latin  characters 
and  the  blackness  of  the  ink)  the  Gothic  version  of  Saint  Paul's 
two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Phi- 
lippians,  Colossians,  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thcssalonians,  and 
to  Titus.  What  is  deficient  in  the  preceding  manuscript  is  found 
in  this,  which  has  some  various  readings  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
therefore  is  an  independent  codex. 

In  the  third  manuscript,  noted  G.  82.,  a  quarto  Ijatin  volume, 
containing  the  plays  of  Plautus,  and  part  of  Seneca's  Tragedies 
of  Medea  and  QDdipus,  signor  Mai  discovered  fragments  of  the 
Books  of  Kings,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  This  discovery  is  pecu- 
liarly valuable,  as  not  the  smallest  portion  of  the  Gothic  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  known  to  be  in  existence ;  and,  fur- 
ther, as  it  furnishes  a  complete  refutation  of  the  idle  tale  repeated 
by  Gibbon  after  preceding  writers,  viz.  that  Ulphilas  prudently 
suppressed  the  four  Books  of  Kings,  as  they  might  tend  to  irri- 
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tate  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  his  countrymen. •  The 
date  of  the  Latin  writing  of  this  manuscript,  which  Mai  deci- 
l)hercd  with  great  difficulty,  is  not  specified ;  but,  on  comparing 
his  specimen  of  it  with  other  engraved  specimens,  we  are  in- 
clined to  refer  it  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 

The  fourth  specimen  (noted  I.  61.)  consists  of  a  single  sheet 
in  small  quarto,  containing  four  jiages  of  part  of  Saint  John's 
Gospel  in  Latin,  under  which  are  found  the  very  fragments  of 
the  twenty-fifth,  twenty-sixth,  and  twenty-seventh  chapters  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  which  are  wanting  in  the  celebrated  manu- 
script of  the  Gothic  Gospels  preserved  at  Upsal,  and  usually 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Codex  Jlrgenteus. 

The  fifth  and  last  manuscript  (noted  G.  147,),  which  has 
preserved  some  remains  of  Gothic  literature,  is  a  volume  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Chalccdon ;  under  the  later  writ- 
ing have  been  discovered  some  fragments  of  ancient  authors, 
whose  names  signor  Mai  has  not  specified ;  and  also  a  fragment 
of  a  Gothic  Homily,  rich  in  biblical  quotations,  and  the  style  of 
which  he  thinks  shows  that  it  was  translated  from  some  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Greek  church.  The  characters  of  this  manu- 
script hear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Codex  Argenteus, 
at  Upsal,  wliich  was  executed  in  the  sixth  century. 

The  manuscripts  above  described  are  written  in  broad  and 
thick  characters,  without  any  division  of  words  or  of  chap- 
ters, but  with  contractions  of  proper  names,  similar  to  those 
found  in  ancient  Greek  MSo.  Some  sections,  however, 
have  been  discovered,  which  are  indicated  by  numeral  marks 
or  larger  spaces,  and  sometimes  by  large  letters.  The  Gothic 
writing  is  referred  to  the  sixth  century. 

Tiie  portions  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  printed  by  signers  Mai  and  Castiliionei,  are, 
I.  Nehemiah,  chap.  v.  verses  13 — 18.  chap.  vi.  14 — 19.  and 
vii.  1 — 3.  II.  A  Fragment  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  con- 
taining chap.  XXV.  38—46.  xxvi.  1 — 3.  65 — 75.  and  xxvii.  1. 
111.  Part  01  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  ii. 
•22 — 30.  and  iii.  1—16.  IV.  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus, 
chap.  i.  1 — 16.  ii.  1.;  and  V.  verses  11 — 23.  of  his  Epistle 
to  Philemon.  The  Gothic  text  is  exhibited  on  the  left-hand 
page,  and  on  the  right-hand  page  the  editors  have  given  a 
literal  Latin  translation  of  it,  together  with  the  Greet  origi- 
nal. These  are  succeeded  by  fragments  of  a  Gothic  Homily 
and  Calendar,  with  Latin  translations,  Gothic  alphabet,  and 
a  glossary  of  new  Gothic  words  which  they  have  discovered 
in  the  passages  which  they  have  printed.  In  1829  signor 
Castiliionei  published  the  fragments  of  Ulphilas's  version 
of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

III.  The  Sclavonic,  or  Old  Russian  Version,  was  also 
made  from  the  Greek,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
It  is  ascribed  to  the  two  brothers,  Cyril^  (or  Constantine, 
surnamed  the  Philosopher  on  account  of  his  learning)  and 
Methodius,  sons  of  Leo,  a  Greek  nobleman  of  Thessalonica, 
who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  first  preached 
the  Gospel  among  the  Moravo-Sclavonians :  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable, whether  these  missionaries  translated  the  whole  of 
the  sacred  code,  or  whether  their  labours  comprised  only 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  of  David. 
Dr.  Dobrowsky  Twho  has  bestowed  more  pains  on  the  criti- 
cal study  of  the  Sclavonic  Scriptures  than  any  person  now 
living)  is  of  opinion  "  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms, 
no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  at  so  early  a 
period.  So  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  book  of 
Proverbs  must  have  been  translated  before,  or  in  the  twelfth 
centtiry,  as  the  frequent  quotations  made  from  it  by  Nestor 
(author  of  the  Russian  Chronicle,  who  died  in  1156)  a^ee, 
on  the  whole,  with  the  common  text.  The  books  of  Job,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Prophets,  and  the  apocryphal  books  of 
Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  appear  to  have  been  done  in 
Servia,  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century ;  and  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  remaining  books  in  the  fifteenth,  either  in  Russia 
or  Poland,  at  which  time  the  whole  were  collected  into  one 
volume,  and  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  books  in 
the  Bohemian  Bible,  printed  in  1488  or  1489."     The  extreme 

1  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  p.  269. 

»  To  lilts  Cvril  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  Sclavonic  letters  :— "  But 
it  is  manifest,' this  invtntJDn  consisted  in  nothing  more  than  the  adaptation 
of  the  uncial  characters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  so  far  as  they  went,  to  ex- 
press the  sounds  of  the  new  language,  with  the  addition  of  certain  other 
letters,  borrowed  or  changed  from  other  alphabets,  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency. He  also  substituted  Sclavonic  for  the  Phenician  namesof  the  let- 
ters ;  on  which  account  the  alphabet  has  been  called  the  CyrilUc,  after  his 
name."  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,  p. 
67.  (Lf)ndi)n,  1826.)  In  pp.  60—102.  the  learned  traveller  has  given  an  ex- 
tended and  very  interesting  account  of  the  Sclavonic  language  and  sacred 
literature,  from  which  the  present  notice  of  the  Sclavonic  version  isabridged. 
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rarity  and  recent  date  of  MSS.  of  the  entire  Sclavonic  Bible 
greatly  corroborated  this  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Dobrowsky,  re- 
specting the  laie  execution  of  this  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.' Dr.  Henderson  has  shown,  by  actual  collation,  that 
the  Sclavonic  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  editio  prin- 
ceps  of  the  Bible  printed  at  Ostrog  in  1581,  was  made  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Vulgate  or  some  ancient  Latin  MSS. 
found  in  the  Bulgarian  monasteries,  or  that  it  was  at  least 
revised  and  altered  according  to  them ;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that,  if  this  edition  were  carefully  collated,  it  would  yield  a 
rich  harvest  of  various  readings,  some  of  which  might  prove 
of  essential  service  to  a  future  editor  of  the  Septuagint.^ 

According  to  Professor  Hug,  the  Sclavonic  version  exhi- 
bits the  text  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension.  Dr.  Do- 
browsky pronounces  it  to  be  a  very  literal  translation  from 
the  Greek,  the  Greek  construction  being  very  frequently 
retained,  even  where  it  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Scla- 
vonian  language ;  and  in  general  it  resembles  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts,  with  which  it  agrees,  even  where  their 
united  evidence  is  against  the  common  printed  readino-. 
"  It  contains  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  readings  which 
Griesbach  has  adopted  into  his  text"  [in  his  critical  edition 
of  the  New  Testament] .  "  Where  he  has  few  authorities, 
the  Sclavonic  mostly  corroborates  the  authority  of  the  textus 
receptus ;  and,  where  a  great  agreement  obtains  among  the 
ancient  MSS.  in  favour  of  a  reading,  it  joins  them  against 
the  common  editions.  It  varies  from  Theophylact  as  often 
as  it  agrees  with  him,  and  has  neither  been  altered  from  him 
nor  the  Vulgate  ;"^  and  it  possesses  few  or  no  lediones  sin- 
gulares,  or  readings  peculiar  to  itself.''  From  an  edition  of 
this  version,  printed  at  Moscow  in  1614,  M.  Alter  selected 
the  readings  of  tlie  four  Gospels,  and  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  imperial  library,  the  reacfings  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles, 
which  are  printed  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment. (Vienna,  1787,  2  vols.  8vo.)  Dr.  Dobrowsky  states 
that  these  various  lections  are  given  with  great  accuracy, 
but  that  those  which  Matthai  has  selected  from  the  Revela- 
tion are  erroneous  and  useless.  Griesbach  has  given  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Sclavonic  manuscripts  collated  for  his  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  communicated  to  him  by  Dobrow- 
sky.* 

IV.  Anglo-Saxon  Version. — Although  Christianity  was 
planted  in  Britain  in  the  first  century,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Britons  had  any  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
language  earlier  than  the  eighth  century.  About  the  year 
706,  Adhelm,  the  first  bishop  of  Sherborn,  translated  the 
Psalter  into  Saxon;  and  at  his  earnest  persuasion,  Egbert 
or  Eadfrid,  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy  Island,  soon  after 
executed  a  Saxon  version  of  the  Four  Gospels.^  Not  many 
years  after  this,  the  learned  and  venerable  Bede  (who  died 
A.  D.  735)  translated  the  entire  Bible  into  that  language. 
There  were  other  Saxon  versions,  either  of  the  whole  or  of 
detached  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  of  a  later  date.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  book  of  Psalms  was  undertaken  by  the  illus- 
trious King  Alfred,  who  died  a.  d.  900,  when  it  was  about 
half  finished ;  and  Elfric,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  995,  translated  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Job,  Judith,  part 
of  the  book  of  Kings,  Esther,  and  Maccabees.  The  entire 
Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Bible  has  never  been  printed : 
King  Alfred's  translation  of  the  Psalms,  with  the  interline- 
ary  Latin  text,  was  edited  by  John  Spelman,  4to.  London, 
1640;  and  there  is  another  Saxon  interlineary  translation 
of  the  Psalter,  deposited  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at 
Lambeth.  Of  the  Four  Gospels,  there  have  been  three 
editions  printed ;  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.  Chap.  I. 
Sect.  V.  §  4.  [iv.] 

The  Anglo-Saxon  version  being  evidently  translated  from 
the  Old  Latin,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  of  use 
in  determining  the  readings  of  that  version ;  and  Semler  has 
remarked,  that  it  contains  many  readings  which  vary  both 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  of  which  he  has  given  some 

»  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,  pp.  73,  74. 

»  Ibid.  p.  88.  »  Ibid.  pp.  89,  90. 

*  Dr.  Hendersoncorroborates.thisaccountof  Dr.  Dobrowsky,  and  states 
that  this  version  "  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  verbal  ever  exe- 
cuted. Not  only  is  every  word  and  particle  scrupulously  expressed,  and 
made,  in  general,  to  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  translation  that  it  does 
in  the  original,  but  the  derivation  and  compounds,  as  well  as  the  gram- 
matical forms,  are  all  successfully  imitated."  (Ibid.  pp.  91,  92.) 
.  '  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  153—158.  636,  637.  Griesbach,  Prolegomena,  vol. 
I.  pp.  cxxvii. — cxxxii.  Beck,  Monogrammata  Hermeneutices  Novi  Testa- 
menti,  pp.  108,  109.    Hug,  vol.  i.  pp.  513—517. 

6  The  manuscript  of  this  translation  is  now  deposited  in  the  Cottonian 
Library  in  the  British  Museum  (Nero,  d.  iv.):  Mr.  Astle  has  given  a  speci- 
men of  it  in  plate  xiv.  of  his  "  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,"  and  has  de- 
Bcribed  it  in  pp.  100,  101. 


examples.  Dr.  Mill  selected  various  lections  from  this  ver- 
sion :  which,  from  the  difference  of  style  and  inequalities 
observable  in  its  execution,  he  ascribes  to  several  authors : 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the  eighth  century.' 
*^*  On  the  application  of  ancient  versions  to  the  ascer- 
taining of  various  readings,  see  pp.  286,  287.  w/m. ;  and  on 
the  benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  them  in  the  inter- 
pretration  of  the  Scriptures,  see  Part  II.  Book  I.  Chap.  II. 
Sect.  I.  §  2.  of  this  volume. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  AUTHORITY    OF  ANCIENT    EDITIONS   OF   THE    SCRIPTURE, 
CONSIDERED  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 

TESTAMENTS. 

The  first  and  fundamental  editions,  whether  of  the  Old  or  of 
the  New  Testament,  are  of  equal  authority  with  the  manuscript 
from  which  they  were  derived.  Referring  the  reader  to  the 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  Vol.  II.  for  a  detailed  account 
of  the  various  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,^  we 
may  here  remark  that  almost  all  other  editions  of  the  Old 
Testament  owe  their  origin  either  to  that  of  Soncino,  printed 
in  1488,  to  that  of  Brescia  in  1494,  which  was  followed  by 
the  Gomplutensian  Polygloti  in  1517 ;  or  lastly,  to  the  second 
Bomberg  edition  printed  at  Venice  in  1525-26.  Almost  all 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  masoretical,  that  is,  have 
the  masoretic  notes  and  vowel  points,  a  few  only  excepted, 
in  which  conections  have  been  introduced  from  manuscripts. 
Among  the  latter,  De  Rossi  reckons  all  those  which  preceded 
the  second  Bomberg  edition,  that  of  1525-26.  All  the  later 
editions  he  terms  masoretic,-  the  non-masoretic  editions  aro 
the  more  valuable. 

With  respect  to  the  New  Testament,  after  a  few  detached 
portions  had  been  separately  printed,^  two  Editiones  Principes 
of  the  entire  New  Testament  (both  derived  from  manuscripts 
alone)  were  published  in  the  sixteenth  century,  viz.  that  of 
Erasmus,  and  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  the  editors 
of  which  availed  themselves  of  only  a  few  critical  aids  in 
arranging  the  Greek  text.  According  to  one  or  other  of  these 
fundamental  editions,  many  other  editions  were  printed  in  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Among 
the  editions  printed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
those  of  Robert  Stephens'"  claim  a  special  notice,  from  his 
havinw  collated  many  manuscripts  which  had  not  before  been 
consulted.  The  text  of  Stephens's  editions  was  reprinted 
several  times.  Theodore  Beza,  however,  was  the  first  who 
undertook  a  new  revision  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  the  aid  of  a  more  copious  critical  apparatus  than  his 
predecessors  had  enjoyed.  Beza's  text,  which  was  first 
published  in  1582,  became  the  basis  of  numerous  minor  edi- 
tions, until  the  publication  of  the  editions  printed  by  the 
Elzevirs  at  Leyden,  in  1624  and  1633,  the  text  of  which  is 
formed  partly  after  that  of  Beza  and  of  Stephens ;  and  which, 
from  its  general  adoption  in  the  majority  of  subsequent  edi- 
tionsj  has  received  the  appellation  of  the  textus  receptus. 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THE  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  WORKS 
OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  OTHER  ECCLESIASTICAL 
WRITERS. 

A  Fourth  source  of  the  text  of  Scripture  is  the  Quotations 
made  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Writers. 

■>  Johnson's  Hist.  Account  of  English  Translations  of  the  Bible,  in  Bishop 
Wat.<5on's  Collections  of  Theological  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  61— 63.  Bp.  Marsh's 
Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  158.  637.  Kortholt,  pp.  351 — 353.  Semlei,  Apparatus 
ad  Lib.  Novi  Test.  Interp.  pp.  72,  73. 

8  See  Bibliogr.  App.  to  vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  I.  for  an  account  of 
the  editions  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  Sect.  HI.  for  an  account  of  the  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Testament.  ' 

»  The  earhest  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  Greek,  is  the 
hymns  of  Mary  and  of  Zacharias  in  Luke  i.  46 — .55.  68—80.  They  are  found 
in  the  appendix  to  an  edition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  Greek.  VenicCj 
1480,  in  (piarto.  These  portions  were  followed  by  the  first  six  chapters  of 
Saint  John's  Gospel  in  the  appendix  to  the  Aldine  edition  of  Gregory  Nazi* 
anzen's  poems,  translated  into  Latin.  Venice,  1504.  4to.  Verses  1 — 14.  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gospel  appeared  at  Tubingen  in  1514  ;  and 
in  1520  Melancthon  edited  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  at  Wittem- 
berg,  in  8vo.  The  little  demand  for  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament,  - 
at  that  period,  has  been  attributed  to  the  universal  acquiescence  in  the  use 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version,  of  which  there  were  numerous  editions  printed  ' 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.   Schott,  Isagoge  ad  Libros  Novi  FcEderis,  p.  632. 

>o  Paris,  1546,  1549,  1550,  1568.    Geneva,  1551. 


Sect.  V.] 


IN  THE  WORKS  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS. 
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Amonor  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  church,  those  arc  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  attention  and  collation  who  wrote  in  the 
Greek  lanfruagc ;  because  thoy  spoke,  and  read,  and  wrote 
that  very  languatre  in  which  the  sacred  writinjrs  of  the  New 
Testament  were  originally  composed.  The  plirase  and  dic- 
tion of  those  writinirs  were,  therefon;,  familiar  to  them  ;  they 
naturally  expressed  tiiemselves  in  the  Scripture  style  and 
lanffuaire.  When  they  referred  to  any  texts  of  Scripture,  or 
discoursed  more  at  large  upon  them,  they  would  of  course 
be  guided  by  the  original  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,'  and 
not  by  any  version  which  had  been  made,  and  which  might 
possibly  vary  from  it :  whereas  the  Latin  fathers  being  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  Latin  version,  it  is  as  much  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  conform  their  language,  quotations,  and 
comments  to  it;  though,  perhaps,  upon  some  occasions,  and 
according  to  their  ability,  taking  notice  also  of  the  Greek 
original.  A  Latin  father  will  be  an  evidence  for  the  Latin 
version,  where  he  takes  no  express  notice  of  the  Greek ;  and 
according  to  the  clearness  and  fulness  of  that  evidence,  we 
may  argue,  that  the  Latin  version,  or  some  copy  or  copies  of 
it,  bad  that  reading  in  his  time,  which  is  cited  by  him.  And 
this  may  deserve  to  be  attended  to  with  regard  to  any  omis- 
sions in  the  Greek  MSS.  which  the  Latin  may  be  thought  to 
have  supplied;  but  still  the  testimony  of  the  Latin  father  in 
this  case  will  prove  nothing  more  than  the  reading  of  a  Latin 
version :  by  what  authority  that  version  is  supported  is  a 
matter  of  further  inauiry.  Indeed  where  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  Latin  father  followed  no  particular  version,  but  trans- 
lated directly  for  himself  (as  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  have 
frequently  done) ;  this  brings  us  somewhat  nearer  to  some 
manuscript  in  the  original  language,  and  may  be  considered, 
according  as  it  shall  happen  to  be  circumstantiated,  as  a  dis- 
tinct testimony  for  the  reading  of  some  Greek  manuscript  in 
particular.  The  Greek  fathers  generally  quote  the  Old  Tes- 
tament from  the  Septuagint  version.  Origcn  and  Jerome  are 
the  only  fathers  who  certainly  made  use  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts ;  and  their  evidence  is  equivalent  to  that  of  manuscripts 
of  tneir  acre. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  fathers  and  other 
ecclesiastical  writers,  besides  Catenre  (or  expositions  of  por- 
tions of  Scripture  compiled  from  collections  out  of  several 
authors),  are  enumerated  by  Professor  Scholz,  as  having 
cited  the  New  Testament,  either  from  the  original  Greek,  or 
from  the  ancient  Ante-Hieronymian  Latin,  and  from  the 
Syriac  versions.  (Those  fathers  who  confined  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  are  designedly 
omitted.)  Among  the  ancient  writers,  tne  critical  testimo- 
nies of  the  foUowmg  are  justly  valued,  viz. : — in  the  second 
century,  Irenzeus  anfClemens  Alexandrinus  ;  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, Origen  ;  in  the  fourth  century,  Gregory  bishop  of  Nyssa, 
Gregory  bishop  of  Nazianzum,  and  Chrysostom  bishop  of 
Constantinople ;  in  the  fifth  century,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Tiieodoret,  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium ;  in  the  eleventh  century, 
Theophylact;  and  in  the  twelfth  century,  Euthymius  Ziga- 
benus. 

As  the  criteria  laid  down  by  Michaelis  and  other  eminent 
critics,  for  determining  the  text  of  Scripture  from  quotations 
of  it  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  more  properly  belong  to 
the  subject  of  Various  Readings  (see  pp.  '288,  289.  infra), 
the  following  remarks  on  the  relative  value  of  the  testimo- 
nies contained  in  the  works  of  the  writers  just  enumerated, 
may  be  found  worthy  of  attention  : — 

1.  Iren^us. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  fragments 
of  this  father's  writings  are  now  extant  in  the  original  Greek. 
What  has  been  transmitted  to  us  has  been  found  only  in  an 
ancient  Latin  version,  the  author  of  which  appears  to  have 
inserted  the  quotations  made  by  Irenaeus  from  some  ancient 
Latin  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  or  has  rendered  them 
inaccurately.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  those  passages 
which  are  cited  in  the  original  Greek,  that  this  father  made 
use  of  different  manuscripts;  and  though  he  sometimes  coin- 
cides with  the  Alexandrine  recension,  yet  he  most  frequently 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 

2.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  mostly  cites  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  memory ;  but  those  passages  which  he  has  given 
accurately  agree  with  the  manuscripts  of  the  Alexanariue 
familj^.  Gnesbach  has  given  a  collection  of  the  passages 
quoted  by  Clemens  and  Origen,  collated  with  the  common 
or  Vulgate  Greek  text,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Symbolae 
CriticiE,  pp.  227 — 620. 

3.  Origen  used  the  Alexandrine  text,  of  which  he  had 

«  Dr.  Bcrriman's  Dissertation  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  pp.  26,  29. 
Vol.  I.  2  N 


many  manuscripts.  His  readings  are  known  from  the  refer- 
ences made  by  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers  to  his  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  from  his  own  quotations,  and 
also  from  fragments  inserted  in  the  Greek  CateniB,  and 
ascribed  to  him. 

4,  5.  The  quotations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Gregokv  bishop  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory  bishop  of  Nazi- 
anzum, chiefly  agree  with  the  Constantinopolitan  recension. 
Scholz  states  that  these  authors  have  so  interwoven  passages 
of  Scripture  in  their  works,  that  they  cannot  be  easily  ae- 
tachcd;  consequently  but  few  various  readings,  and  those 
not  very  important,  are  to  be  gleaned  from  them. 

6.  Great  caution  is  requisite  in  making  use  of  the  quota- 
tions of  Chrysostom,  bishop  of  Constantinople;  for  though 
in  his  admirable  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  he 
very  frequently  adduces  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writers, 
yet,  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  or  borne  away  by  his  ardour  in  writing,  he  has 
cited  a  great  number  of  passages  from  memory.  Conse- 
quently, he  has  confounded  together  similar  passages  of  the 
same  author  or  of  dilTerent  writers  :  in  some  instances  he  has 
changed  a  text  which  he  had  just  before  quoted  correctly, 
and  very  often  he  follows  Origen.  The  text,  therefore,  which 
is  found,  in  Chrysostom's  works,  sometimes  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan,  and  sometimes  with  the  Alexandrine  re- 
cension. Tne  entire  writings  of  this  father  were  collated  by 
Matthaei ;  and  select  passages  by  Scholz. 

7.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  faithfully  follows  the  Alexandrine 
text. 

8.  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyra  in  Syria,  in  his  commenta- 
ries for  the  most  part  agrrees  with  the  received  text,  though  he 
has  sometimes  rashly  followed  either  Origen  or  Chrysostom. 

9.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  agrees  with  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Alexandrine  family. 

10.  Theophylact,  archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  mostly  agrees 
with  the  received  text,  but  he  also  has  many  Alexandrine 
readings. 

IL  Lastly,  Euthymius  Zigabenus  for  the  most  part 
agrees  with  the  Constantinopolitan  text  in  his  commentaries 
on  the  Gospels,  which  are  chiefly  collected  from  the  writings 
of  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  Chrysostom.^ 


SECTION  VL 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  READINGS  OCCURRING  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 

TESTAMENTS. 

§    I.    ON    THE    CAUSES    OF    VAniOCS    READINGS. 

I.  Tlie  Christian  faith  not  affected  by  -what  are  called  vari- 
ous readings. — II.  ..Vature  of  various  readings. — Difference 
betiveen  them  and  mere  errata. — HI.  JVotice  of  the  principal 
collations  and  collections  of  various  readings. — IV.  Causei 
of  various  readings: — 1.  The  negligence  or  mistakes  of 
transcribers ; — 2.  Errors  or  imperfections  in  the  manu- 
script copied ; — 3.  Critical  conjecttire  ; — 4.  Wilful  corrup- 
tions  of  a  manuscript  from  party-motives. 

I.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  common  with  all 
other  ancient  -WTitings,  being  preserved  and  diffused  by  trans- 
cription, the  admission  of  mistakes  was  unavoidable ;  which 
increasing  with  the  multitude  of  copies,  necessarily  produced 
a  great  variety  of  different  readings.  Hence  the  labours  of 
learned  men  nave  been  directed  to  the  collation  of  manu- 
scripts, with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  genuine  reading  ;  and  the 
result  of  their  researches  has  shown,  that  these  variations  are 
not  such  as  to  affect  our  faith  or  practice  in  any  thing  mate- 
rial :  they  are  mostly  of  a  minute,  and  sometimes  of  a 
trifling,  nature.  "  The  real  text  of  the  sacred  writers  does 
not  now  (since  the  originals  have  been  so  long  lost)  lie  in  any 
single  manuscript  or  edition,  but  is  dispersed  in  them  all.  It 
is  competently  exact  indeed,  even  in  the  worst  manuscript 
now  extant ;  nor  is  one  article  of  faith  or  moral  precept  either 
perverted  or  lost  in  them."^  It  is  therefore  a  very  ungrounded 

■>  Schott,  Isagoge  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  630, 631.  Scholz,  Nov.  Test.  Prolegom. 
pp.  cxlv.  cxlii.  cxlvij.  cl.  cxivi.  clj. 

3  Dr.  Bentlpy's  Remarks  on  Frec-thinkine,  rem.  jxxii.  (Bp.  Randolph's 
Enchiridion  Tlicologicum,  vol.  v.  p.  163.)  The  various  readings  that  affect 
doctrines,  and  require  caution,  are  extremely  few,  and  easily  distinguished 
by  critical  rules  ;  and  where  they  do  affect  a  doctrine,  other  passages  con- 
firm  and  establish  it.  See  examples  of  this  observation  in  Michaelis,  vol.  i. 
p.  266,  and  Dr.  Nares's  Stricli'  esontheUnitarian  Version  of  the  New  Tes 
lament,  pp.  210—221. 
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CAUSES  OF  VARIOUS  READINGS 
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fear  that  the  number  of  various  readings,  particularly  in  the 
New  Testament,  may  diminish  the  certainty  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  probability,  Michaelis  remarks,  of  restoring 
the  genuine  text  of  any  author,  increases  with  the  increase  of 
the  copies ;  and  the  most  inaccurate  and  mutilated  editions  of 
ancient  writers  are  precisely  those,  of  whose  works  the  fewest 
manuscripts  remain.'  Above  all,  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
various  readings  show  that  there  could  have  been  no  collu- 
sion ;  but  that  the  manuscripts  were  written  indejiendenlly 
of  each  other,  by  persons  separated  by  distance  of  time,  re- 
moteness of  place,  and  diversity  of  opinions.  This  extensive 
independency  of  manuscripts  on  eacn  other  is  the  effectual 
checK  of  wilful  alteration  ;  which  must  have  ever  been  imme- 
diately corrected  by  the  agreement  of  copies  from  various  and 
distant  regions  out  of  the  reach  of  the  interpolator.  By  far 
the  greatest  number  of  various  readings  relate  to  trifles,  many 
of  which  cannot  be  made  apparent  in  a  translation ;  and,  of 
the  rest,  very  few  produce  any  alteration  in  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence,  still  less  in  the  purport  of  a  whole  paragraph.  Thus 
we  have  AaCJ  for  Aoi/fef ;  liho/xama.  for  loM/uma. ;  k'm  lor  St ;  x.u.yu> 
for  KM  eye*  ( Acy"  for  '^'^^  -'J  '■  ^"^'^'^'"'^  for  tK^<T(rm  ;  Ku^i/oc  for 
©Kf ;  ^«^»^■<v  for  xaAxs-as-zv ;  Maa-K;  for  Mcoi/s-mc  ;  and  yiva-^te  for 
yetiT^m  \  all  which  in  most  cases  may  be  used  indillerently. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks,  and  to  convey 
an  idea  of  their  full  force  to  the  reader,  the  various  readings 
of  the  first  tm,  verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel  are  annexed  in 
Greek  and  English; — and  they  are  particularly  chosen  be- 
cause they  contain  one  of  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


Common  Reading 


Ver.  1.      "O  xoyat  ijv 

nrosTov  e»ov. 

The  Word  was  with 
God. 

2.  OuTOj    Jn     IV    apxi 

WpOf  TOV  060V. 

The  same  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God. 

3.  El/  avTu.  ^aiii  HN. 
In  him  was  life- 


(fa 


Various  Reading. 


-IN  God. 


4.  Kx.  ^  ?u, 

And  the  Ufa  was  the 
light  of  men. 

—the  light  OP  MEN. 

5.  'H  (rxOTitt  ATTO  ou 

jixTiKxpev. 

The  darkness  compre- 
hended IT  not. 

7.  IvB6  yrXVTtg  TTt^iVITaiTt 
SI  auTOV. 

That  all  men  might  be- 
lieve through  him. 

9.  EfXififOv    61$   TON 
xor/jtovi. 

That  Cometh  into  the 
world. 


10.   Ev  T£2  KOr/io)  nv. 

He  was  in  the  world. 


>  omitted. 


ESTIN— IS  life. 


>  omitted. 
The  light  was  the  life. 


AuToN—HIM  not. 


'  omitted. 


In  HUNC  mundum- 
into  this  world. 


'  HOC  mundo- 
\     world 


Authorities. 


Clemens 
nus. 


The  MSS.  47.  and  64. 
of  Griesbach's  notation ; 
Matthaei's  19. 

The  Codex  Bezce,  Ori- 
gan, Augustine,  Hilary, 
and  other  fothers. 

The  fragment  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,  edited  Ijy 
Aldus,  Clemens  Ale.xan- 
drinus,  and  Origen. 

B.  The  Codex  Vatica- 
nus. 

B.  The  Codex  Vatica- 
nus,  the  MSS.  13.  and 
ll4".of  Griesbacl),  three 
other  MSS.  of  less  note, 
and  Theodotus. 

The  MS.  235.  of  Gries- 
bach,  the  Aldine  Frag- 
ment of  .St.  John's  Gos- 
pel, IrenaJus,  and  Hilary 

The  Vulyate  and  Italic 
(or  old  Ante-Hierony- 
wian)  Versions,  Terlul- 
lian,  Cyprian,  Hilary, 
Ambrose,  Augustiue,aiid 
other  fathers. 

The  MSS.  of  the  old 
Latin  Versions,  denomi- 
nated the  Codices  Ve- 
ronensls,  Vercellensis, 
Brixien.sis,  and  Corbei- 
ensis,  edited  by  Blaiiclii- 
ni  and  Saliatier;  IrensB- 
us,  Cyprian,  Ambrose, 
once,  Augustine,  repeat- 
edit). 


On  the  whole,  these  various  readings, — though  not  selected 
from  any  single  manuscript,  but  from  all  that  have  been  col- 
lated, together  with  the  ancient  versions  and  the  quotations 

»  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  203—263.  "  In 
profane  authors,"  says  Dr.  Bentley,  "(as  they  are  called),  whereof  one 
manuscript  only  had  the  luck  to  be  preserved,— as  Vellpius  Paterculus 
among  the  Latins,  and  Hesycliius  among  the  Greeks,— the  faults  of  the 
scribes  are  found  so  numerous,  and  the  defects  so  beyond  all  redress,  that 
notwithstanding  the  pains  of  the  learnedest  and  acutest  critics  for  two  whole 
centuries^hose  books  strll  are,  and  are  likely  to  continue,  a  mere  heap  of 
fv^'^^'^t  »h  *®  contrary,  where  the  copies  of  any  author  are  numerous, 
inougn  the  various  readings  always  increase  in  proportion,  there  the  te.xt, 
Dy  an  accurate  collation  of  them  made  bv  skilful  and  jiidicioui^  hands,  is 
ever  the  more  correct,  and  comes  nearer'to  the  true  words  of  the  autliur." 
Remarks  on  Free-thmking,  in  Enchirid.  Theol.  vol.  v.  p.  158. 


from  the  fathers, — nowhere  contradict  the  sense  of  the  evan- 
gelist ;  nor  do  they  produce  any  material  alteration  in  the 
text.'^ 

II.  However  plain  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Various 
Beading''^  may  be,  considerable  difference  has  existed  among 
learned  men  concerning  its  nature.  Some  have  allowed  the 
name  only  to  such  readings  as  mvij  possibly  have  proceeded 
from  the  author  ;  but  this  restriction  is  improper.  Michael- 
is's distinction  between  mere  errata  and  various  readings  ap- 
pears to  be  the  true  one.  "  Among  two  or  more  different 
readings,  one  only  can  be  the  true  reading  ;  and  the  rest  must 
be  either  wilful  corruptions  or  mistakes  of  the  copyist."  It 
is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious ; , 
and  whenever  the  smallest  doubt  can  be  entertained,  thev  all 
receive  the  name  of  various  readings  ;  but  in  cases  where 
the  transcriber  has  evidently  written  falsely,  they  receive  the 
name  of  errata. 

III.  Human  life  is  too  short  to  allow  of  a  thorough  exami 
nation  of  all  those  monuments  which  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  sacred  criticism,  in  addition  to  the  many  other  sub- 
jects which  are  equally  worthy  of  attention.  But,  as  many 
learned  men  have  from  time  to  time  investigated  different 
documents,  extensive  collections  of  various  readings  have 
gradually  been  formed,  of  which  the  critic  should  avail 
himself. 

With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  some  beginnings  were 
made  by  those  ancient  Jews  to  whom  we  owe  the  rejections 
and  corrections  of  the  scribes,  and  other  observations, already 
noticed  in  pp.  201,  202,  203.  of  this  volume.  More  recently 
the  rabbis  Todrosi,  Menahem,  and  Norzi,  collected  a  larger 
apparatus.^  Sebastian  Munster  was  the  first  Christian  editor, 
who  in  1536  added  some  various  readings.  Not  many  more 
are  found  in  Vander  Hooght's  edition,  printed  in  1705  ;  but 
in  the  subsequent  editions  of  John  Henry  Michaelis,  in  1720, 
and  of  Houbigant  in  1753,  the  critical  collation  of  various 
readings  was  very  considerably  enlarged.  At  length,  after 
many  years  of  unremitting  toil,  Dr.  Kennicott  produced  his 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1776 — 80, 
which  contained  various  readings  collected  throughout  Eu- 
rope, from  six  hundred  and  fifteen  manuscripts,  from  fifty- 
two  edition&,  and  from  both  the  Talmuds.  From  tliis  appa- 
ratus De  Rossi  selected  the  more  iinportant  readings  ;  and 
after  collating  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  other  manu- 
scripts and  three  hundred  editions,  and  examining  fully  the 
ancient  versions  and  books  of  the  rabbins,  even  in  manuscript, 
he  published  all  the  various  readings  he  had  observed,  in  four 
volumes,  quarto,  in  1784 — 88,  at  Parma,  to  which  he  added 
a  supplement  or  scholia,  in  1798.  As  the  price  of  tlitir  pul)- 
lication  necessarily  places  them  out  of  the  reach  of  very 
many  biblical  students,  the  feader,  who  is  desirous  of  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  results  of  their  laborious  and  learned  re- 
searches, will  find  a  compendious  abstract  of  them  in  Mr. 
Hamilton's  "  Codex  Criticus.^''    (London,  1821,  8vo.) 

For  the  Septuagint  Version,  the  principal  collation  of 
various  readings  will  be  found  in  the  edition  commenced  by 
Dr.  Holmes,  and  completed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parsons,  at  Ox- 
ford, in  1798 — 1827,  in  six  volumes,  folio. 

For  the  New  Testament,  the^  principal  collations  are 
those  of  Erasmus,  the  editors  of  the  Complutensian  and  Lon- 
don Polyglotts,  Bishop  Fell,  Dr.  Mill,  Kuster,  Bengal,  Wet- 
stein,  Griesbach,  Matthaei,  and  Scholz.  The  collations  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-five  manuscripts,  besides  ancient  ver- 
sions and  quotations  from  the  fathers,  were  given  in  Dr. 
Griesbach's  edition  ;  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Scholz  we  have  the 
collations  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  manuscripts,  viz. 
three  hundred  and  forty-three,  which  were  collated  by  his  pre- 
decessors, and  three  hundred  and  thirty-one,  which  for  the 
first  time  were  collated  by  himself.^ 

IV.  As  all  manuscripts  were  either  dictated  to  copyists  or 
transcribed  by  them,  and  as  these  persons  were  not  superna- 
turally  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  error,  different  read- 
ings would  naturally  be  produced  : — 1.  By  the  negligence  or 
mistakes  of  the  transcribers  ;  to  which  we  may  add,  2.  The 
existence  of  errors  or  imperfections  in  the  manuscripts 
copied;  3.  Critical  emendations  of  the  text;  and,  4.  Wilful 
'.  corruptions  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party.  Mistakes 
thus  produced  in  one  copy  would  of  course  be  propagated 

»  Christian  Observer  for  1807,  vol.  vi.  p.  221.  Novum  Testamentuin,  a 
Scholz,  lom.  i.  p.  M^. 

'An  account  of  their  labours  is  given  by  Dr  Kennicott  in  his  Dissertatio 
Generalis,  pp.  Ill — 131.,  and  by  De  Ilossi,  in  his  VariceLecliones,  pp.39 — 43. 

*  Detailed  accoiuits  of  tlie  critical  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
nieiits,  above  menlioned,  will  l)e  found  in  tlie  Bibuockaphical  Appendix 
i  to  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  L  and  III. 
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through  all  succeeding  copies  made  from  it,  each  of  which 
might  likewise  have  peculiar  faults  of  its  own  ;  so  that  vari- 
ous readings  would  thus  be  increased,  in  proportion  to  liie 
iiunil)i'r  of  transcripts  that  were  made. 

I .   Carious  readings  have  been  occasioned  by  the  Negligence 

or  MlSTAKliS  OF  THE  TRANSCRIBERS. 

(1.)  When  a  manuscript  is  dictated,  whether  to  one  or  to 
several  copyists,  the  party  dictating  might  not  speak  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  ;  he  might  read  carelessly,  and  even  utter 
words  that  were  not  in  his  manuscript,;  he  might  pronounce 
different  words  in  the  same  manner.  The  copyist,  therefore, 
■who  should  follow  such  dictation,  would  necessarily  produce 
different  readings.  One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate  this 
remark. 

In  Eph.  iv.  19.  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  Gentiles,  while  without  the  Gos- 
pel, saya,  that  being  past  Jeeling,  Ihrij  gave  themselves  over  to  lascivious- 
fiess.  For  «T)|\yit)cori{  past  feeling  (which  the  context  show-s  to  be  the 
genuine  reading),  several  manuscripts,  versions,  and  fathers  read  ■j.-nriKrrt. 
Koij{,  heing  leithout  hope.  Dr.  Mill  is  of  opinion,  tliat  this  lection  proceeded 
from  some  ignorant  copyist  who  had  in  his  mind  Saint  Paul's  account  of  the 
Gentiles  in  Ejih.  ii.  lA  where  he  said  that  they  had  no  hope,  iK-a-i^*  /x>, 
i%ovri{.  But  (()r  this  opinion  there  is  no  foundation  whatever.  The  ancient 
copyists  were  not  in  general  men  of  such  subtile  genius.  It  is  therefore 
most  probable  that  the  word  x^>i>.-i)toTi;  crept  in,  from  a  mis-pronuncia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  persons  dictating.  The  same  remark  will  account 
for  the  reading  of  I'll Ti 0  4,  young  children,  iiLStead  of  i^ioi,  gentle,  in  IThess. 
ii.  7.,  which  occurs  in  many  manuscripts,  and  also  in  several  versions  and 
fathers.  But  the  scope  and  context  of  this  passage  prove  that  nimoi  cannot 
be  the  original  reading.  It  is  the  Thcssalonians,  whom  the  apostle  considers 
as  young  children,  and  himself  and  fellow-labourers  as  the  nnrse.  He  could 
not  therefore  with  any  propriety  say  that  he  was  among  them  as  Si  little 
child,  while  he  himself  professed  to  be  theirnurse. 

(2.)  Further,  as  many  Hebrew  and  Greek  letters  are  simi- 
lar both  in  sound  and  inform,  a  negligent  or  illiterate  copyist 
might,  and  the  collation  of  manuscripts  has  shown  that  such 
transcribers  did,  occasion  various  readings  by  substituting  one 
word  or  letter  for  another. 

As  the  permutation,  or  interchanging,  of  vowel  points,  letters,  and  even 
entire  words,  which  are  to  be  Ibund  in  Hebrew  manu.scripts,  are  cojiiously 
treated  by  Muntinghe,'  the  following  instance  will  suffice  to  show  how  easily 
various  readings  may  thus  be  produced  : — 

Judg.  viii.  16.  Ife  taught  the  men  of  Succoth. — Instead  of  J;^11  he  taught, 
Iloubigant  reads  CTi  he  tore:  and  this  reading  is  not  only  agreeable  to 
what  Gideon  had  threatened  in  the  seventh  verse,  but  is  also  supported  by 
the  Septuagint,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  Arabic  versions.  The  He- 
brew text  might  have  been  easily  corrupted  in  this  place  by  the  change  of 
C  (shin)  into  J?  (ain) ;  letters  which  are  very  similar  to  each  other.* 

Of  the  permutations  in  Greek  MSS.  the  Codex  Cottonianus  of  the  book 
of  Genesis  presents  many  very  striking  examples. 

Thus,  B  and  M  are  interchanged  in  Gen.  xliii.  11.  rtpifuvB^ov  Is  written  for 
rifiiitiiyov — r  and  K,  as  yuniyo;  for  xuviyo?,  x.  9. ;  and  e  contra  9»A!x  for 
ifxKiy,  xi.  16. — r  and  N,  as  ruyKo-^iurtv  for  o-uxxaij/ovrit/,  xxxiv.  30. — r  and 
X,  as  SfxxfxTx  for  Sfxyftxrx,  xxxvii.  6. — A  and  A  as  KiKuovxhv;  for  K-S. 
«a,vxiou,-,  x-v.  19.  ;  and  c  contra  Ai5«,^  for  Ai>.a,/<,  xxxvi.  2. — A  and  N,  as  Ns. 
Cpx,^  for  NiJ^^?,  X.  9.— A  and  T,  as  Arxr  for  At«J.  x.  10.,  <&c.— Z  and  i.",  as 
XxTxi  for  Xxf»J,  xxii.  22. ;  and  /iaxapi^ouo-iK  for  /uxxapio-ouo-iv,  xxx.  13. — 
fc>  and  X,  Ox'^xji  for  Ox^i^i,  xxvi.  26. — «  and  T,  an-os-pxyxTi  for  ^rro^fx. 
?>icf>,  xvi.  9. — KandX,  asKx>.x>t  for  Xxa-mjc,  x.  11. ;  and  ou%  foroux,  xiii.  9. — 
II  and  *,  as  u*i;,.f,|Tcii  for  ua-<J>ip>iTxi,  xxxix.  9.  Sometimes  consonants 
■  are  added  to  the  end  of  the  words  apparently  for  the  sake  of  euphony  ;  as 
\ui3iK  for  XjS»,  xiv.  15. — yMvxiKxv  lor  >-uvxi»m,  xi.  13. — Eui*.xT  for  t.j'iKx, 
X.  7. — .M  is  generally  retained  in  the  different  flexions  of  the  verb  x»^Sxi.«,, 
in  the  future  /.>i^vo/t«xi,  Kniii^ovrxt,  xiv.  23,  2J1,  &c.  and  in  the  aorist,  >.))ju?- 
5iro,  xviii.  4.  And  also  in  the  word  Tu,u;rc«(>x>.>i,uf  S>i;,  xix.  17.  This  also 
is  common  in  the  Cudex  Vaticanus.  Sometimes  a  double  consonant  Is  ex- 
pressed by  a  single  one,  and  vice  versa:  for  instance,  ivivtixovrx  for  swivii. 
Kswrs.,  V.  9.,  and  i:ivvj,xf  fori^s"*^?,  x.  10. ;  ■^iKtx  for  ^skkix,  xxiv.  47,  <kc. 

The  Vowels  are  often  interchanged ;  for  instance,  A  and  E,  as  Tttra-i^x- 
xi>»T»  for  rstra-xpxxovT*,  vii.  4.,  xvx;>i  for  x"'? >i,  xxi.  11. — A  and  H,  as  xhiuj-k 
for  nvi^^iv,  viii.  6.,  n^x^'f^  for  fix^xtpx,  xxvii.  40.— E  and  H,  as  ivi/«x  for 
"J"!."*,  XXV.  29.,  iii.uTrvi»3-ji)  for  ivu:Tvi»(r5>i,  xxviii.  12. — H  and  i,  as  Kino 
for  KiiTioi,  X.  4.,  f>..Ki,  for  !>.«xi,  xlix.  11. — H  and  T,  as  tiix>,v  for  n^ix''*',  vi. 
l7.—r!>:fix  for  Piu.ux,  xxi.  24.— OandT,  as  Si^fvix  for  i«ofio?x,  vi.  17.— o 
and  --,  as  Po:i,Sa5  for  Pj-oS^^,  x.  II. — The  Vowels  are  often  interchanged 
with  the  Diphthongs ;  for  instance,  At  and  E,  as  xTTsKmTKrixi  for  xmKiv- 

0-|<r9l,    xix.  2.,  xvlviyxxi  for  aflUJ-it!,  XXii.   2  ,  Tjt.Jiou  for  jrsSiou,  XXXV.  27., 

xaTijiTx.  for  xxTK^iTs,  xlii.  38. — El  and  A,  as  y>ips"  for>>!p«,  xv.  15. — El 
and  E,  as  tivixsv  (or  ivi%,v,  xviii.  5. — El  ,ind  H,  asi'^i'v  and  iSnv,  xviii.  19. — 
El  and  I,  as-rxpi^nxi,  for  jrxp:i,-,,xii,  x-viii.  8.,  >-uvxixix  for  >-u>'»ixiix,  xviii. 
11.,  ouS.;  for  ovJiic,  xxxi.41.,  xpi'ov  for  xprnv,  XV.  9,  <fec.— Oi  and  H,  as  kxZo>; 
for  >-xS>is-,  xxxi.  50.— OT  and  H,  as  rrKy,p>,i  for  ^Kr.piu;,  xxvii.  27. ;  and,  lastly, 
or  and  i!,  as  xxTxp3u/<«vou{  for  xxT«p«^6vouj,  xii.  13.' 

The  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  abound  with  similar  instances  of 
Permutations. 

Thus  we  meet  with  AjuivxJx^  for  AtzmaSxZ,  in  Matt.  i.  4.  ;  Axu/i  for 
Ax"/',  in  Matt  i.  14. ;  S'»  r^v  /uxS-^ruv  for  Jvo  tu,v  ^uxj^t^,,.,  in  Matt.  xi.  2. ; 
Mxrixv  for  Mxt5-xt,  in  Luke  iii.  24. ;  fixpxvit^  for/<-px.3^„,  in  Luke  xiv.  34.  ; 
TiTow  for  Tu-r3p,  in  John  xx.  25.  ;  xxipu  for  xujji/>,  in  Rom.  xii.  11. ;  A.iui  J  for 
Ax3.  J,  in  Matt.  i.  1.,  and  in  many  other  passases.  The  reader  will  find  nu- 
merous other  examples  in  the  elder  Michaelis's  Pissertation  on  various 
readings.*  Permutations  of  this  kind  are  very  frequent  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts, a*dal.so  in  inscriptions  on  coins,  medals,  stones,  pillars,  and  other 
monuments  of  antiquity. 

«  Brevis  Expositio  Critices  Veteris  Foederis,  pp.  87 — 109. 
»  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Judg.  viii.  16. 

»  Dr.  Holmes's  Edition  to  the  Septuagint,  vol.  i.  Praef.  cap.  ii.  §  i. 
«  D.  Christian!  Benedicti  Michaelis  Tractatio  Critica  de  Variis  Lectioni- 
bus  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  8—10.    Halae  Magdeburgicse,  1749,  4to. 


(3.)  In  like  manner  the  transcribers  might  have  mistaken 
the  line  on  which  the  copy  before  them  was  written,  for  part  of 
a  letter  ;  or  they  might  have  mistaken  the  lower  stroke  of  a 
letter  fur  the  line  ;  or  they  might  have  mistaken  the  true  sense 
of  the  original,  and  thus  have  altered  the  reading  ;  at  the  same 
time  they  were  unwilling  to  correct  such  mistakes  aa  they  de- 
tected, lest  their  pages  should  appear  blotted  or  defaced,  and 
thus  they  sacrificed  the  correctness  of  their  copy  to  the  beauty 
of  its  appearance.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  Hebrew 
majiuscripts. 

(4.)  Jl  person  having  written  one  or  more  words  from  a 
wrong  place,  and  not  observing  it,  or  not  choosing  to  erase  it, 
might  return  to  the  right  line,  and  thus  produce  an  improper 
insertion  of  a  word  or  a  clause. 

Of  this  we  have  a  striking  instance  in  John  vii.  26. — Do  the  rulers  /mow 
INDI3ED  (x>.ti7Ai(),  that  this  is  the  VERY  Qhrist  ixKti  7^5  i.  Xp«r'.f,  trulv  the 
Christ)  !  The  second  xt.^t  7»{  is  wanting  in  the  Codices  Vaticanus,  Canta- 
brigiensis  (or  Co(lt;x  Uexa;),  Cyprius,  Siephani  1,  or  Regius  62,  Nanianus, 
and  Ingolstadiensis,  in  numbers  I,  13,  28,  10,  63,  69,  116,  118,  and  124,  of 
Griesbach's  notation,  and  nine  other  manuscripts  of  less  note,  whicli  are  not 
siiccified  by  him ;  it  is  also  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  noted  by  Matthsi 
with  the  letters  a,  1,  s,  and  10,  in  all  tlic  editions  of  the  Arabic  version,  in 
VVhceloc's  edition  ofllie  Persian  version,  in  ibe  Coptic,  Armenian,  Sclavo- 
nic, and  Vulgate  versions ;  and  in  all  tlie  eopiesof  the  Old  Italic  version,  ex- 
cept that  of  Brescia.  Origen,  Epipbanius,  Cyril,  Isidore  of  Pclusinm,  Chry- 
sostom,  and  Nonnus,  among  the  ancient  fathers  ;  and  Grotiu.s,  Mill,  liengcl. 
Bishop  Pearce,  and  Griesbach,  among  the  modern  writers,  are  all  un.ini- 
mous  in  rejecting  the  word  xKtiit'^i.  The  sentence  in  1  Cor.  x.  ■iii.  To«  ■yxf 
Kupnu  I)  yti  XXI  TO  wKupj-'/ix  xuTi;;,  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness 
thereof,  is  wanting  in  the  Codices  Alexandrinus,  Vaticanus,  Caniabngien- 
sis,  Basileensis,  Boreell,  Harleianus  No.  586-4,  and  Seidelii,  and  in  Nos.  10, 
17,  28,  46,  71",  73,  and  80,  of  Griesbach's  notation  ;  It  is  also  wanting  in  the 
Syriac  version,  in  Erpenius's  edition  of  the  Arabic  version,  in  the  Coptic, 
Sahidic,  Ethiopic,  Armi-nian,  Vulgate,  and  Old  Italic  versions,  and  in  the 
(piotationsof  the  father.s,  Johannes  Daniascenus,  Anibrosiaster,  Aiijinsline, 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  Bede.  Griesbach  has  left  it  out  of  the  text,  as  a 
clause  that  ought  most  undoubtedly  to  be  erased.  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely 
any  authority  to  support  it ;  anil  the  clause  is  superfluous ;  in  all  probability 
it  was  inserted  from  the  twenty-sixth  verse,  which  is  word  for  word  the 
same. 

(5.)  When  a  transcriber  had  made  an  omission,  and  after" 
wards  observed  it,  he  then  subjoined  what  he  had  omitted,  and 
thus  produced  a  transposition.^ 

Thus,  Matt.  v.  4.  is  subjoined  to  5.  in  the  Codex  BeZae,  in  the  Vulgate  ver- 
sion, and  in  the  quotation  of  Jerome.  Luke  xxiii.  17.  is  omitted  in  the  Co- 
dices Ale.xandrinus,  Vaticanus  Cyprius,  and  Stephani  «i,  in  the  Coptic  and 
Sahidic  versions,  and  in  the  Codex  Vercellf  nsis  of  the  Old  Italic  version  ; 
and  it  is  subjoined  to  the  nineteenth  verse  in  the  Codex  Bezae. 

In  like  manner,  Rom.  i.  29.  is  very  ditierent  in  different  copies. 

In  the  Textus  Receptus  or  common  editions,  we  read,  xjixix,  jropvux, 
7rcvy,ptx,  TrKiiiii'x,  xxxix, — unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  co- 
vetousness,  tnaliciousnnss. 

In  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  and  Ethiopic  ver.sion,  we  read,  xJixi'x,  a-ompm, 
xxxtx,  TrKsavi^tx, — unrighteousness,  wickedness,  maliciousness,  covetous- 
7tess. 

In  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  we  read,  xSixi»,*xxix,  jrp^vnx,  ^Kiovi^tx, — 
unrighteoiisness,  maliciousness,  corelirusness. 

In  the  Vulgate  version,  wc  read,  iniquitate,  malttiu,fornicatione,  atari- 
lia,  nequitia,  whence  it  Is  evident  that  the  authors  of  that  translation  read, 

x^ixix,  wovupix,  TTCpviix,  TrKtivi^tx,  XXXIX.      And 

The  order  of  the  words  in  the  Syriac  version  shows  that  its  authors  read, 

xJixix,  iropvdx,  TTtiiir,ptx,  XXXIX,  7rA.-<ii(f  IX, — unn'ghteousncss,  fornication, 
wickedness,  7naliciousness,  covetousness. 

(6.)  Another  cause  of  various  lections  in  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts referable  to  this  head,  is  the  addition  of  letters  to  the 
lust  word  in  the  lines  in  order  to  preserve  their  symmetry  ; 
and  in  Greek  manuscripts  omissions  are  frequently  occasioned 
by  what  is  called  i/uuyriXejTcv  (homoeoteleuton),  or  when  a  word 
after  a  short  interval  occurs  a  second  time  in  a  passage.  Here, 
the  transcriber  having  written  the  word  at  the  beginning  of  the 
passage,  on  looking  at  the  book  again  from  which  he  copies, 
his  eye  catches  the  same  word  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and 
continuing  to  write  -iuhat  immediately  follows,  he  of  course 
omits  intermediate  words. 

This  fact  will  account  for  the  ofnmf'onnf  the  concluding  sentence  of  Matt. 
V.  19.,  and  the  whole  of  verse  30.,  in  the  Codex  Bezie,  and  also  1  John  ii.  23. 
Again,  in  Malt,  xxviii.  9.  the  words  x^x>  j-»4>.x<  toi;  /jx^mtxi;  xutou  (to  tell 


Barberini  MSS  ,  and  in  those  noted  d.  and  q.  by  Matthsni ;  as  well  as  in  the 
Syriac,  Arabic  (.is  printed  in  the  London  Polyglmi),  Persic,  Coptic,  Arme- 
nian. Vulgate  Latin,  Saxon,  and  Old  Italic  Versions  (except  the  manuscript 
of  Brescia),  and  by  the  fathers  Origen,  Chrysosloui,  Jerome,  and  Augus- 
tine. And  Mark  ix.  26.  isomilted  in  the  Codices  Vaticanus  1209.  Stephani 
1,  Vaticanus  354,  and  the  MSS.  by  Griesbach  numbered  2,  27,  6.3,  64,  121, 
157,  in  Malthsei's  17,  in  the  Coptic  Version,  the  Codex  S.in^ermanensis  2 
of  the  Italic  Version,  in  the  printed  editions  of  Aldus  and  Frobenius,  and  by 
Thcophylact. 

(7.)  As  all  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  were  written  in 
capital  letters,  and  without  any  spaces  between  words,  or  even 
sentences,  syllables  are  frequently  omitted  or  repeated.  So, 
careless  or  ignorant  transcribers  have  very  often  mistaken  the 
notes  of  abbreviation,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 

»  Dr.  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Biblical  Oriticiam,  p.  233. 
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ancient  manuscripts.  A  few  specimens  of  such  abbreviations 
are  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume. 

From  this  source  probably  originated  the  reading  in  1  Pet.  ii.^3  of  Xp.ro; 
(Christ)  instead  of  .V^i-'''  (sracious),  which  occurs  in  the  Mtes.  by  Uries- 
bach  numbered  40,  68,  and  others  of  less  note,  in  Matthsei's  g,  in  some 
printed  editions  and  also  in  the  verse  as  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Greoory  Nazianzen,  and  Procopius,  and  by  Theophylactin  his  commentary 
on  this  text.  The  reading  in  ihe  manuscript  whence  the  transcribermade 
his  copy  must  have  been'XiT,  which,  not  being  understood  by  him,  he 
altered  mio  Xp>s-o;. 

(8.)  Lastly,  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  transcribers  has 
been  a  most  fruitful  source  of  various  readings,  by  their  having 
mistaken  marginal  notes  or  scholia  for  a  part  of  the  text.  It 
was  not  umisual  in  ancient  manuscripts  to  -write  in  the  margin 
an  explanation  of  difficult  passages,  or  a  -word  synonymous  to 
that  in  the  text,  but  more  usual  and  more  easily  understood,  or 
■with  the  intent  of  supplying  a  seeming  deficiency  ;  any  or  all 
of  -which  might,  in  the  copies  taken  from  the  manuscript  in 
■whicfi  these  notes  -were  -written,  be  easily  obtruded  on  the  text 
itself. 

Thus,  to  Matt.  vi.  33.  some  copies,  as  well  as  the  fathers  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus, Origen,  and  Eusebius,  add  the  following  clause,  as  having  been 
uttered  by  Jesus  Christ:— A. teite  t»  ,«£y«x«,  xx.  T«f*<pxa  u/^.v  wfoa-Tiife- 

ye  great  things,  and  little  things  shall  be  added  unto  you;  and  seek  ye 
heavenly  things,  and  earthly  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  But  this 
addition  is  manifestly  a  gloss.  . 

So,  in  Marl<  vii.  35.,  after  he  spake  plain,  the  following  sentence  is  added 
in  MS.  90  of  Griesbach's  notation  :— Kx.  iKx\Bi  ivKoy^iv  tov  b>ioi.,—and  he 
spake,  praising  God:  That  the  man  did  this,  we  may  readily  conclude  ; 
but  this  sentence  was  not  added  by  the  evangelist.  It  was  evidently  a  gloss. 

Again  in  Luke  vii.  16.,  after  the  sentence  God  hath  visited  his  people,  the 
words  us  uyoc^ov,  for  good,  are  added  in  the  manuscripts  by  Griesbach 
noted  M.  13,  50,  69,  71,  106, 114,  and  eight  others,  in  Matthsei's  x,  in  the  Syriac 
(as  printed  in  the  London  Polyglott),  in  the  Armenian,  and  in  all  the  Arabic 
versions,  and  in  the  Codices  Veronensis,  Vercellensis,  Corbeiensis,  Colber- 
tinus4051,  San-germanensis  1,  and  ForojuUensis,  of  the  Old  Italic  version. 
But  it  is  manifestly  a  gloss,  and  is  rejected  as  such  by  Dr.  MiU  and  Gries- 
bach. ,  ,      ,  ... 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  differences  caused  by  these  or  similar 
additions  do  in  no  respect  whatever  affect  any  point  of  faith  or  morality. 
Several  eminent  critics,  for  instance,  are  of  opinion  that  the  controverted 
clause  in  1  John  v.  7, 8.  crept  into  the  text  in  this  manner  ;  because  it  is  not 
found  in  any  ancient  manuscripts,  nor  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  who 
disputed  against  the  Arians.  The  evidence  for  the  passage  in  question  is 
fully  considered  in  Vol.  U.  Part  VI.  pp.  366—376.  But,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, let  us  suppose  it  to  be  an  omission  in  the  manuscripts  where  it  is 
wanting,  or  an  addition  to  those  where  it  occurs;  it  cannot  in  any  way  be 
prejudicial  to  the  Christian  faith ;  because,  whatever  sense  we  may  put 
upon  that  passage,  the  same  truth  being  most  clearly  and  indisputably  taught 
in  other  places  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  no  more  occasion  for  adding 
it,  than  there  is  inconvenience  in  omitting  it. 

2.  Errors  or  Imperfections  in  the  manuscript  from  which 
a  transcriber  copied,  are  a  further  source  of  various  readings. 

Besides  the  mistakes  arising  from  the  strokes  of  certain  letters 
being  faded  or  erased,  others  of  a  contrary  nature  may  arise  from 
the  transparency  of  the  paper  or  vellum,  whence  the  stroke  of  a 
letter  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  may  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  letter 
on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  and  in  this  manner  O  may  be  taken 
for  0. 

According  to  Wetstein,  this  very  accident  happened  to  Mill,  in  examining 
the  celebrated  passage  (ITim.  iii.  16.)  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  Mill  had 
asserted  in  regard  to  the  OC  in  this  manuscript,  that  some  remains  of  a 
stroke  were  still  visible  in  the  middle  of  the  omicron,  and  concluded  there- 
fore that  the  word  was  properly  wC.  But  Wetstein,  who  examined  this 
manuscript  more  accurately,  could  discover  no  trace  of  any  stroke  in  the 
omicron,  but  took  notice  of  a  circumstance  which  he  supposes  led  Mill  into 
error.  On  the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  directly  opposite  to  O,  is  the  letter  G, 
in  the  word  erceBGiA,  the  middle  stroke  of  which  is  visible  on  the  former 
side,  and  occupies  the  hollow  of  O.  Wetstein,  having  made  the  discovery, 
called  several  persons  to  witness,  who  confirmed  the  truth  of  it.  But  this 
hypothesis  of  Wetstein's  has  been  questioned  by  Dr.  Woide,»  and  has  been 
most  clearly  disproved  by  Dr.  Berriman.'  In  order  to  discover  the  genuine 
reading  of  a  manuscript  where  the  letters  are  faded,  Michaelis  recommends 
the  critic  to  have  recourse  to  such  as  are  related  to  i(,  either  in  time,  place, 
or  character,  and  if  possible  to  those  which  were  immediately  copied  from 
it  while  the  letters  were  still  legible.  Velthusen  and  Griesbach  are  unani- 
mous in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  this  rule,  but  in  their  application  of  it  to 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.  they  have  drawn  directly  opposite  conclusions.  Those  who 
endeavour  to  supply  what  time  has  destroyed,  and  venture  to  write  anew 
the  remnant,  or  seeming  remnant,  of  a  faded  stroke,  are  guilty  of  an  art 
that  deserves  the  highest  censure :  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  Codex 
Ephrem,  and  Codex  Claromontanus,  have  all  suffered  in  this  manner,  but  the 
authors  of  these  amendments  have  deprived  their  successors  of  the  means 
of  judging  for  themselves,  and  have  defeated  the  end  which  they  intended 
to  answer. 

Again,  the  omission  of  a  passage  in  an  ancient  manuscript,  which  the 
writer  added  afterwards  in  the  margin,  might  lead  a  copyist  into  error, 
unless  it  was  particularly  marked  in  what  part  of  the  text  the  passage  ought 
to  be  inserted.  Many  manuscripts  are  still  extant,  in  which  omissions  are 
in  this  manner  supplied,  especially  in  those  preserved  at  Moscow,  which 
MatthKi  has  extracted  and  accurately  described  in  his  critical  edition  of 
the  New  Testament. 

3.  w3  third  source  of  various  readings  is  Critical  Conjec- 
ture, &)•  an  intended  improvement  of  me  original  text. 

"  In  reading  the  works  of  an  author  of  known  literary  reputa- 
tion we  ascribe  grammatical  or  orthographical  errors,  if  any  are 

«  Novum  Testamentum  Graecum,  e  Codice  MS.  Alexandrine ;  Prsfat. 
§  87.  p.  xxxi. 
•  Critical  Dissertation  upon  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  pp.  153—160. 


to  be  found,  rather  to  a  mistake  of  the  printer  than  to  a  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  writer.  In  the  same  manner  the  transcriber  of 
a  manuscript  attributes  the  faults  of  his  original  to  the  error  of  a 
former  copyist,  and  alters  them  as  he  supposes  they  were  written 
by  the  author.  But  if  he  carries  his  critical  conjectures  too  far, 
he  falls  himself  into  the  error  which  he  intended  to  avoid."  This 
may  be  done  in  various  ways. 

(1.)  Thus  the  transcriber  may  take  an  expression  to  be 
faulty  -which  in  reality  is  not  so  ;  or  he  may  mistake  the  sense 
of  the  author,  and  siippose  that  he  has  discovered  a  grammati- 
cal error,  -when,  in  fact,  he  himself  construes  falsely  : — or  the 
grammatical  error  intended  to  be  corrected  actually  proceedea 
from  the  author  himself^ 

(2.)  Further,  some  critical  copyists  have  not  only  correctea 
ungrammatical  or  inaccurate  expressions,  but  have  even  con- 
verted inelega7it  into  elegant  phrases  ;  and  they  have  like-wise 
omitted  -words  that  appeared  to  them  superfluous,  or  the  differ- 
ence  of -which  they  did  not  understand. 

Thus,  in  Mark  vii.  37.  tou;  jc\«>.ou;,  the  dumb,  is  omitted  as  superfluous 
in  Griesbach's  MS.  28.  (Colbertinus  4705.  orColbertinus  2.  of  Dr.  Mill's  no- 
tation.) So,  in  Mark  x.  19.  M>)  a7ros-«p>io->i;,  defraud  -not,  is  omitted  in  the 
Codices  Vaticanus  and  Cyprius,  and  in  eighteen  other  manuscripts,  as  well 
as  in  the  Armenian  version,  and  also  in  Theophylact.  It  seems  included  in 
ixt\  y.Kri-^/m,  do  not  steal,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  other  Gospels.  Once 
more,  xeyoi/ro;,  saying,  (Matt.  i.  22.),  is  omitted,  because  the  transcriber 
deemed  it  an  unnecessary  addition  after  the  words,  that  which  was  spoken 
of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet. 

(3.)  But  of  all  the  sources  of  various  lections  -which  are 
referable  to  this  head,  the  most  ample,  according  to  JUichaelis, 
and  the  most  productive  of  spurious  passages  in  the  JSTe-w  Tes- 
tament, is  the  practice  of  alteri?ig  parallel  passages  so  as  to 
render  more  perfect  their  conformity  to  each  other.  The  Gos- 
pels in  particular  have  suffered  in  this  way  ;  and  Saint  Paul's 
Epistles  have  very  frequently  been  interpolated,  in  order  ta 
make  his  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  harmonize  -mth 
the  Septuagint  version,  -where  they  differed  from  the  exact 
-words  of  the  latter. 

Two  or  three  instances  of  alterations  from  parallel  passages  will  confirm 
this  remark. 

Thus,  in  Matt.  xii.  8.  For  the  son  of  man  is  lord  even  of  the  sabbalhday, 
x«',  even,  is  omitted  in  eighty-seven  manuscripts,  and  in  several  printed 
editions,  as  well  as  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  the  Persic  in  Bp.  Walton's  Poly- 
glott, the  Copjic,  Armenian,  Sclavonic,  and  Italic  versions,  and  also  in  tfie 
passage  as  quoted  by  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Euthymiu.s, 
and  Theophylact.  It  has  been  added  from  the  parallel  passage  in  Mark  ii. 
28.  or  in  Luke  vi.  5. ;  and  is  justly  rejected  by  Griesbach  as  an  interpola- 
tion. In  Malt.  xii.  35.  tsi;  xapiixs,  of  the  heart,  is  wanting  in  one  hundred 
and  seven  manuscripts  as  well  as  in  several  printed  editions,  and  in  the  Ara- 
bic, Persic,  Sclavonic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  Italic,  and  Vulgate  version  ;  it  is 
also  wanting  in  the  passage  as  cited  by  Origen,  the  author  of  the  Dialogue 
against  the  Marcionites,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysos- 
tom, Theophylact,  Cyprian,  Lucifer,  Hilary,  andAmbrosiaster.  It  has  been 
inserted  from  the  parallel  place  in  Luke  vi.  45. 

The  clause  in  Matt,  xxvii.  35.  ivx  Trxyif^^ii  to  ft^iiv  [that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  urns  spoken),  &c.  to  the  end  of  that  verse,  is  omitted  in  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  manuscripts  in  the  Syriac  MSS.  and  also  in  some 
Syriac  editions,  in  the  Arabic  version  both  MSS.  and  also  as  printed  in  Bp. 
Walton's  Polyglott,  in  the  Persic  version  of  the  Polyglott,  in  all  the  manu- 
scripts, and  iii  inost  printed  editions  of  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Ethiopic,  and 
Sclavonic  versions,  in  most  MSS.  and  editions  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  version, 
in  several  MSS.  of  the  old  Italic  version  ;  and  likewise  in  tue  verse  as  cited 
by  Chrysostom,  Titus  of  Bostra,  Euthymius,  Theophylact,  Origen,  the  old 
Latin  translator  of  Irenajus,  Augustine,  and  Juvencus.  This  clause  has 
been  interpolated  from  John  xix.  24.  Griesbach  justly  omits  it  as  decidedly 
spurioiis. 

Numerous  similar  interpolations  have  been  made  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, by  these  supposed  amendments ;  and'where  the  same  story  is  related 
more  than  once,  transcribers,  and  more  frequently  translators,  have  sup- 
plied from  the  one  what  seemed  to  be  deficient  in  the  other.  Not  to  multi- 
ply examples  unnecessarily  in  illustration  of  this  last  remark,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  compare  the  narrative  of  Saint  Paul's  conversion,  as  related  by 
Saint  Luke  (Acts  ix.),  with  the  apostle's  own  account  of  it  in  Acts  xxii.  and 
xxvi.  ;  and  also  the  two  narratives  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  described 
in  Acts  X.  and  xi. 

(4.)  Lastly,  some  critics  have  altered  the  text  of  the  JVe-w 
Testament  in  conformity  to  the  Vulgate  version  ;  but  various 
readings,  -which  are  evidently  derived  from  this  soxirce,  are 
utterly  undeserving  of  attentioji. 


'  With  regard  to  these  corrections  of  grammatical  errors,  Michaelis  has 
laid  down  the  four  following  rules ;  viz. 

"  1.  In  those  passages  where  we  find  only  an  apparent  grammatical  error, 
the  seemingly  erroneous  reading  may  be  generally  considered  as  the  genu- 
ine, anfl  the  other  readings  as  corrections,  and  therefore  spurious. 

"2.  Real  grammatical  errors,  in  the  works  of  a  correct  and  classical 
writer,  are  justly  ascribed  to  a  mistake  of  the  copyist,  and  the  same  senti- 
ments may  be  enterfaincdof  an  author  of  less  eminence,  when  among  seve- 
ral copies  one  or  two  only  have  the  false  reading. 

"3.  But  when  expressions  that  deviate  from  the  strictness  of  grammar 
are  foundin  the  writings  of  an  author  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  learned 
education,  and  was  totally  regardless  of  the  accuracy  of  his  style,  not  in 
Single  but  repeated  inslances,  and  retained  in  a  very  great  number  of 
manuscripts,  they  must  be  atti  ibuted,  not  to  the  transcriber,  but  the  author. 

"4.  When  one  grammatical  error  in  particular  is  frequentlj'  found  in  one 
and  the  same  writing,  as  the  improper  use  of  the  nominative  in  the  book  of 
Revelation,  no  doubt  can  be  made  tliat  it  proceeded  from  the  author  him- 
self."—Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 
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4.  Wilful  Corruptions,  in  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
party,  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox,  are  another  source  of  vari- 
ous readings. 

AmoiiKtlin  ancient  horetics  no  ono  has  been  more  severely  charged  with 
falsifyirij;  tlic  sacred  t(!Xt,  in  order  to  support  liiH  trnetH,  nor  has  any  one 
more  jumlv  doHervud  the  ci-nsiire,  wliich  lias  been  bentowed  upon  such  un- 
warrantable conduct,  than  Marcion.  Yet  Mirhaelis  has  shown  lliat  all  his 
deviations  Croin  the  text  in  common  use  arc  not  wilful  corruptions,  but  that 
many  of  them  are  really  various  readings ;  and  be  has  exculpated  the  Arians 
from  the  same  charge.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  Marcion  caused  the 
first  two  chanters  of  Haint  Luke's  Gospel  to  disappear  from  his  copy,  as  also 
Luke  iv.  37,  JS,',i'J.  In  Luko  viii.  19.  he  also  expungeil  the  words  i  A<iTip  xxi 
•  1  a^  1X901  «uTou,  hia  viuthr.r  imd  brethren.  In  Mark  xv.  28.  instead  of  itsra. 
uvofi.,!},  i>.oyi<rdi),  he.  was  nnmbereil  with  the  transgressors,  the  Kulychians 
read  vixp»,i-,  dead,  in  order  to  support  their  hypothesis,  that  Christ's  body 
was  an  aiirial  form  and  not  human. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  that  some  corruptions  have  been 
designedly  made  by  those  who  are  termed  orthodox,  and  have 
subsequently  been  preferred  when  so  made,  in  order  to  favour 
some  received  opinion,  or  to  preclude  an  objection  against  it.  As 
this  is  a  source  of  various  readings  (wc  believe)  but  little  known, 
and  less  considered,  we  shall  adduce  two  or  three  examples  from 
Pfaff's  dissertation  on  various  readings,  who  has  considered  the 
subject  at  length. 

(1.)  Mark  xlii.  32.  OuJi  o  uioj.  These  words  are  omitted  in  some  manu- 
scripts, and  rejected  by  some  of  the  fathers,  because  they  thought  it 
favoured  the  Arians.  Ambrose,  who  llourisbed  in  the  fouith  century,  .states 
that  many  manu.?cripts  in  his  time  omitted  them. 

(2.)  Luke  i.  35.  Alter  >  <n/u»/4svov,  ttie  words  ix  tou  have  been  added  in 
several  manuscripts  in  the  Syriac,  Persic,  Arabic,  Kthiopic,  and  other 
translaiions,  as  well  as  in  numerous  quotations  of  the  fathers,  in  opposition 
to  the  Eutychians,  who  denied  the  two  natures  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(3.)  Luke  xxii.  43.  The  whole  verse  is  omitted  in  the  Alexandrian  and 
some  oilier  manuscripts,  because  some  orthodox  Christians  imanine(l  that 
the  mention  of  an  angel's  strengthening  our  Saviour,  durinjf  his  agony  in 
the  garden,  detracted  from  his  Ueity. 

(4.)  I  ('or.  xv.  5.  Saint  Paul  asserts  that  Christ  appeared  after  his  resur- 
rection to  the  tirelve,  xoij  i\uJi«x,  though  at  that  time  two  of  the  number 
were  wanting,  Thomas  being  absent,  and  Judas  Iscariot  being  dead.  Some 
maimscripls  therefore  read  ivSmx,  eleven,  lest  the  sacred  historian  should 
be  charged  wirli  falsehood,  though  every  attentive  readerof  the  NewTesta- 
meut  knows  that  the  apostle,  in  writing  this,  used  the  figure  called  synec- 
doche, in  which  a  part  is  put  for  the  whole. 

(5.)  Matt.  i.  13.  iip'i'  I  (rui'i>^criii'  xutok,-  {before  they  came  together),  and 
25.  tvr.i  Toi/  jTfOTOTOKov  {her  Jirst  born),  are  in  some  copies  designedly 
omitted,  le.st  any  should  doubt  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  the  mother 
of  Christ. 

§  2.    SOURCES   WHENCE    THE    TRUE    READINGS    ARE    TO    BE 
DETERMINED. 

1.  JMannscripts, — II.  The  ?nost  ancient  and  the  bot  editions, — 
III.  Ancient  versions, — IV.  The  -writings  of  Josephus  {for 
the  Old  Testament). — V.  Parallel  passages. — VI.  Quota- 
tions from  the  Old  and  J\*eiu  Testaments  iti  the  -works  of  the 
fathers. — VII.  Critical  conjecture. 

The  causes  of  various  readings  being  thus  ascertained,  the 
next  step  is  to  consider  the  Sources  whence  the  true  head- 
ing IS  TO  BE  DETERMINED. 

The  legitimate  sources  of  emendation  are,  1.  Manuscripts 

2.  The  most  ancient  and  best  Editions  ;  3.  Ancient  versions 
(and,  for  the  Old  Testament  in  particular,  the  Samaritan  text 
of  the  Pentateuch,  together  with  the  Masora,  and  the  Tal- 
mud) ;  4.  The  Writings  of  Josephus  (for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment) ;  5.  Parallel  Passages ;  6.  Quotations  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  the  works  of  the  Fathers  ;  7.  Frag- 
ments of  Heretical  Writings  ;  and,  8.  Critical  Conjecture. 
But  these  various  sources  are  all  to  be  used  with  great  judg- 
ment and  caution,  as  being  fallible  criteria  ;  nor  is  the  com- 
mon reading  ever  to  be  rejected  but  upon  the  most  rational 
grounds. 

I.  Manuscripts. — Having  already  given  some  observa- 
tions on  the  age  of  manuscripts,  together  with  an  account  of 
some  of  the  most  ancient,'  it  will  only  be  necessary  that  we 
should  in  this  place  offer  a  few  hints  concerning  their  relative 
value,  and  the  application  of  them  to  the  determination  of 
various  readings. 

1.  In  general,  then,  -we  may  affirm  that  the  present  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  J\'e-w  Testament,  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  Christian  churches, 
agreeing  in  every  thing  essential,  are  of  the  same  authenticity 
and  authority  -with  the  original  autographs  ;  not-withstanding 
the  errors  that  have  crept  into  them,  from  whatever  cause. 

2.  The  number  of  mamtscripts,  ho-wever,  is  not  so  much  to  be 
considered,  as  their  quality,  antiquity,  and  agreement  -with  the 
most  ancient  interpreters  ;  for  the  true  reading  may  be  pre- 
served in  a  single  manuscript, 

3.  Those  manuscripts  are  to  be  accounted  the  best,  -which  are 
most  consonant  -with  those  used  by  the  ancient  interpreters  ; 

.  •  See  an  account  of  the  principal  Hebrew  and  Greek  MSS.  in  pp.  218 
—260.  of  this  volume. 


and,  -with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  in  particular,  M.  de 
Rossi  states,  that  those  manuscripts  are  in  every  case  preferable 
which  have  not  been  tampered  with  by  the  JMusoretes,  ana 
which  have  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  interjected,  in  alternate 
verses. 

4.  JlUhough,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  anciently 
and  accurately  written  manuscripts  are  to  be  preferred,  yet  a 
recent  and  incorrect  copy  may  often  have  the  better  reading, 
because  it  may  have  been  transcribed  from  an  excellent  ana 
ancient  copy. 

5.  An  accurate  manuscript  is  preferable  to  one  that  is  negli- 
gently written. 

Various  readings,  therefore,  particularly  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
which  are  found  in  manuscriiits  transcribed  by  a  learned  person,  or  for  a 
learned  person,  from  some  celebrated  or  corrected  co|)v,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  written  for  private  use  ;  and  the  readings  fouml  in  ancient 
and  unpointed  manuscripts,  written  lor  the  use  of  the  synagogue,  are  bel- 
ter than  those  found  in  Masoretio  exemplars. 

6.  The  first  erased  reading  of  a  manuscript  is  not  always  an 
error  of  the  copyist,  nor  is  the  second  substituted  one  always 
the  better  reading.  Both  are  to  be  tried  by  the  touchstone  of 
the  ancient  versions,  and  in  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Samaritan 
text  also. 

7.  Other  things  being  equal,  Jlichaelis  states,  that  a  Lection- 
arium  is  not  of  equal  value  with  a  manuscript  of  the  same  an- 
tiquity that  contains  the  books  of  the  J\'ew  Testament  complete, 
because  in  the  former  the  text  was  frequently  altered,  accord- 
ing to  the  readings  which  were  most  approved  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written  ;  though  Lectionaria  sometimes  have  readings 
of  great  importance.'^ 

8.  In  reckoning  up  the  number  of  manuscripts  for  or  against 
any  particular  reading,  it  will  be  necessary, 

First,  To  distinguish  properly  between  one  manuscript  and 
another,  that  the  same  JIS.  be  not  counted  twice  over,  and 
consequetitly  oxe  pass  for  two. 

This  (it  is  now  ascertained)  was  the  case  with  the  Codex  Beza;,  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  same  which  was  the  second  of  Stephens's  MSS. 
marked  &,  and  not  two  distinct  manuscripts.  Wherever,  therefore,  a  num- 
ber of  manuscripts  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  transcribed  in 
succession,  that  is,  each  of  them  being  first  a  copy  taken  from  another, 
and  then  an  original  having  a  copy  taken  from  it,  or  where  all  are  taken 
from  one  common  original,  they  arc  not  to  be  considered  as  furnishing  so 
many  different  instances  of  various  reading,  but  should  be  estimated  only 
as  one,  whose  authority  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  first  manuscript. 
Inattention  to  this  circumstance  has  contributed  to  increase  the  number 
of  various  readings  beyond  what  they  really  are.  But  though  two  manu- 
scripts, one  of  which  is  copied  from  the  other,  can  be  admitted  only  as  a 
single  evidence,  yet,  if  a  word  is  faded  in  the  more  ancient  one,  it  may 
be  supplied  from  that  which  is  more  modern.  Manuscripts  which,  though 
not  immediately  copied  from  each  other,  exhibit  a  great  uniformity  in 
their  readings,  seem  to  be  the  produce  of  the  same  country,  and  to  have, 
as  it  were,  the  usual  readings  of  that  country.  A  set  of  manuscripts  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  considered  as  the  same  edition,  in  which  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  the  authenticity  of  a  reading  whether  fi%-e  hundred  or  five  thou- 
sand copies  be  taken.  Numbers  alone,  therefore,  decide  nothing  in  the 
present  instance. 

Secondly,  We  must  carefully  observe  what  pai-t  of  the 
Scriptures  the  several  manuscripts  actually  contain,  and  in 
what  respects  they  are  defective. 

There  are  few  MS.S.  extant,  which  contain  either  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament  entire,  and  have  been  transmitted  to  us  without  loss  and  damage. 
Of  the  MSS.  of  the  OM  Testament,  which  have  been  described  in  pp.  218, 
219.  supra,  not  one  is  complete ;  and  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  Codices  .Me.xandrinus,  Vaticanus,  and  Leices- 
trensis,  are  mutilated.  Other  M.SS.  contain  the  Gospels,  or  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles;  others,  the  Arts  and  Pauline  Epistles,  or  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  or  both;  others  have  the  Epi.stles  by  themselves;  and  there  are 
several  manuscripts  wliich  contain  the  wholcofibe  New  Testament  except 
the  Apocalyp.-;e  ;  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  Leclionarie-s,  or  select  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  read  as  lessons,  or  Epistles  anil 
Gospels  in  the  service  of  the  church.  Now  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  observe  the  state  and  condition  of  MSS.,  in  order  thai  we  niay  avoH 
false  conclusions  and  inferences  from  the  ni^n-production  of  a  manuscript 
for  avarious  reading  by  any  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  who  professedly 
gives  an  account  of  the  various  readings  of  M.SS..  as  if  it  therefore  did  not 
vary,  when  in  reality  the  text  itself  was  wanting  therein ;  and  also  in  order 
that  we  may  not  cite  a  MS.  in  favour  of  any  reading,  where  in  truth  such 
MS.  has  no  reading  at  all.  From  inattention  to  this  obvious  rule,  Amelotle* 
cited  the  first  Codex  of  Stephens,  the  Complutensian,  Cardmal  Ximenes's, 
Cisneros's,  and  ihatof  Alcala,  as  so  many  different  manu3cript.s,  when,  in 
fact,  there  was  but  one  and  the  same  printed  edition. 

Thirdlt,  IT'e  must  also  observe  whether  the  JUSS.  have 
been  entirely  and  exactly  collated. 

Somethnes,  perhaps,  only  the  more  noted  and  important  texts  have  been 
consulted.  "This  was  the  case  with  the  Codex  Claroinontanus,  as  collated 
by  Beza,  and  also  with  the  MSS.  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles  in  the  Archiepisco- 
pal  Library  at  Lambeth,  which  have  only  been  collated  for  the  controverted 
clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  Sometimes  also  it  happens  that  MSS.  have  come  late 
into  the  haiids  of  editors  of  the  New  Testament,  after  the  printing  was 

»  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

»  Amelotte.  the  biuer  enemy  of  the  learned  and  pious  Port-Royalists, 
published  a  French  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  four  volumes,  8vo., 
m  the  years  1666— 1668.  In  his  notes  he  boasted  of  having  consulted  all  the 
manuscripts  in  Europe,  ichich  he  afterwards  confessed  he  had  not  seen  ' 
Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96— W7. 
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begun,  and  consequently  only  part  of  the  various  lections  have  been  exhibit- 
ed. This  was  the  case  both  with  Dr.  Mill  and  with  Griesbach  in  their  criucal 
editions.  Again,  it  sonieliincs  happens  that  a  manuscript  has  been  collated 
ill  the  begiumn^',  but,  Iroia  some  accident  or  other,  the  collation  of  it  has  not 
been  completed.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Codex  Cyprius,  of  which  we 
had  no  entire  collation  until  Dr.  Scholz  printed  one  at  the  end  of  his  Disser- 
tation on  that  manuscript,'  and  also  with  the  Codex  Montfortianus,  which 
was  collated  in  the  Gospels  and  most  parts  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
in  part  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Komans.  Nor.  had  we  any  complete  collation 
of  it,  until  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett  printed  one  at  the  end  of  his  fac-simile  of 
the  Codex  Rescriplus  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  now  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.*  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  inquire  into  these  particulars,  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  our- 
selves, or  deceive  others,  by  alleging  an  authority  that  has  never  been 
examined. 

II.  The  best  and  most  ancient  printed  Editions,  an  account 
of  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Volume  II.  are  so  far 
only  to  be  admitted  in  evidence,  as  they  are  immediately  taken 
from  manuscripts,  'i'he  various  readings,  however,  which 
they  contain,  are  not  to  be  neglected,  particularly  those  of  the 
Hebrew  Bibles  printed  in  Rabbi  Ben  Chaim's  or  Haiim's 
Masoretical  edition.  In  the  New  Testament,  as  the  readings 
found  in  all  the  early  printed  editions  rest  on  the  authority  of 
a  few  manuscripts  which  are  not  always  the  most  ancient, 
the  concurrence  of  all  these  editions  cannot  confer  great  autho- 
rity on  the  readings  adopted  by  them,  in  opposition  to  others 
which  appear  to  be  well  supported. 

III.  The  ANCIENT  Versions  (of  which  an  account  has 
already  been  given),  though  not  free  from  error,  nevertheless 
afford  important  assistance  towards  determining  the  true 
readings  of  passages,  as  they  show  what  readings  their 
authors  considered  to  be  genuine  :  but  it  is  necessary  that  we 
consult  only  correct  texts  of  such  versions. 

1.  Ancient  Versions  are  a  legitimate  source  of  emendation, 
unless  upon  collation  lue  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  trans- 
lators of  them  -were  clearly  mistaken. 

One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate  this  remark.  In  James  v.  12.  many 
MSS.,  the  Arabic  of  the  London  Polyglott,  the  Armenian  and  the  Sclavonic 
versions,  as  also  the  Monk  Antiochus,  Oecumenius,  and  Theophylact,  read 
'\<i»  fiif  £ii  uTToxfiiriv  TTEimrs,  Ust  t/B  fall  iiito  hypocrisy.  But  the  Codices 
Alexandrinus  and  Vatican  us,  and  several  other  manuscripts,  besides  the 
printed  editions,  and  the  Syriac,  Arabic  (as -edited  by  Erpenius),  Coptic, 
fethiopic,  Vulgate,  and  other  versions,  all  read  the  clause  as  it  appears  in 
our  authorized  English  version,  which  is  unquestionably  the  true  reading. 
viz.  i'k*  i^yi  vTTo  nfic-iti  ^£ir>iT£,  lest  ye  fall  into  condemnation.  Again,  in 
1  Pet.  V.  13.  we  read,  ao-Tr^i^sra.  i.^c«j  >i  ev  B:i/2u>.u).>i  artivix.Kixr-^.  Here  some 
word  is  evidently  to  be  supplied,  in  order  to  complete  the  sense.  Dr.  Mill 
conjectures  that  Peter's  wife  was  intended.  But  the  word  i>i.x.\yiirix,  church, 
is  found  in  the  margin  of  two  manuscripts  (4.  and  33.  of  Griesbach's  nota- 
tion), and  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Armenian,  and  Vulgate  versions.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  received  into  the  text.  It  is  very  properly  supplied  in  Italic 
characters  by  the  learned  and  venerable  translators  of  our  authorized 
English  version,  who  render  the  verse  thus  :— The  church  that  is  at  Baby- 
lon, elected  together  with  you,  saluteth  you.  Once  more,  in  2  Pet.  ii.  2.  the 
apostle,  predicting  the  false  teachers  who  would  corrupt  the  church  by 
their  destructive  doctrines,  says,  that  many  shall  follow,  xutjuv  tmij  x-pr^^ti- 
»'f,  their  destructions,  that  is,  their  pernicious  ways  (a.soaxXra.xi%\a.toxs\\3.\e 
rendered  it),their  heresies  of  destruction  or  destructive  opmions.mentioned 
in  the  preceding  verse.  This  reading,  however,  is  only  found  in  the  MSS. 
43.  and  65.  of  Griesbach's  notation  (both  of  the  twelfth  century),  and  in  a 
few  others  of  no  note.  But  instead  of  it,  we  read,  ao-exyfiai;,  that  is, 
lasciviousncss  or  uncleanness,  in  the  Codices  A.  B.  C.  (Alexandrinus,  Vati- 
eanus,  and  Ephremi);  and  in  more  than  tifly  other  manuscripts,  most  of 
which  are  among  the  most  ancient;  correct,  and  authentic.  This  is  also  the 
reading  of  both  the  Syriac,  all  the  Arabic,  the  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian, 
Sclavonic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  of  the  fathers  Chrysostom,  Theophi- 
lus,  Oecumenius,  and  .lernme.  The  -word  ir.=xy£iMi;,  lasciviousncss,  is, 
therefore,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  true  reading,  and  is  very  properly  printed 
as  such  by  Griesbach ;  and  it  points  out  the  nature  of  the  heresy  intended 
by  the  apostle.  It  was  a  sort  of  antinomianism.  •  The  heretics  alluded  to 
pampered  and  indulged  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;  and  if  the  NicolaKtans  are 
meant,  it  is  very  applicalile  to  them,  for  they  taught  the  community  of 
wives,  &c. 

2.  Ancient  manuscripts,  supported  by  some  of  the  ancient 
versions  and  by  the  sense,  render  a  reading  certainly  right, 
though  it  be  not  found  in  the  more  modern. 

In  Isa.  Iviii.  10-  we  read,  //  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the  hungry.  This, 
Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  is  a  correct  rendering  of  the  present  Hebrew  text, 
but  it  is  an  obscure  plirase,  and  without  example  in  any  other  place.  In- 
stead, however,  of  "I'i'OJ  (sapesaeK)  thy  soul,  eight  manuscripts  (three  of 
which  are  ancient)  read  IDn*?  (uaaeyieK)  thy  bread ;  and  so  it  is  rendered 
in  the  Syriac  version.  Tlie  proper  reading  thereof  is,  draic  out  (or  bring 
forth)  thy  bread.  The  Septuagint  version  expresses  both  words,  toi/  xprov 
<x  Ttii  VUX1S  <"",  thy  breadfrom  thy  soul.' 


1  Scholz,  Curae  Criticaj  in  Historiam  Textus  Evangeliorum,  pp.  80—90. 
The  collation  of  the  Codex  Cyprius,  in  this  pubUcation,  is  very  incorrectly 
given,  as  Dr.  Scholz,  being  absent  from  the  press  on  his  BiblicoCritical 
Travels,  could  not  correct  the  proof  sheets.  He  has,  however,  given  the 
various  readings  of  this  manuscript  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  accuracy 
practicable,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Critical  Edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

»  Barrett,  Evangelium  secundum  Matthaium  ex  Codice  Rescripto  in 
Bibliotheca  CoUegii  SS.  Trinitatis  juxtaDublin,    Appendix,  pp.  5—35. 

»  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  271.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  343.  Another  emi- 
nent commentator,  however,  defends  the  common  reading  and  rendering. 
He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  emendation  above  proposed  is  a  gloss,  and  should 
not  be  adopted.  "  To  draw  out  the  soul  in  relieving  the  poor,  is  to  do  it  not 
of  constraint  or  necessity, — hut  cheerfully,  and  is  both  nervous  and  ele- 
gant, His  soul  pities,  and  his  hand  gives."— (Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Isa.  Iviii.  10.) 


3.  The  concurrence  of  the  ancient  versiojis  is  sufficient  to 
establish  a  reading  as  certainly  right,  -when  the  sense  or  parallel 
place  sho7vs  both  the  propriety  of  that  reading,  and  the  corrupt 
tion  of  -what  is  found  in  the  copies  of  the  originaL 

Thus,  in  Prov.  xviii.  21.  (22.  of  English  version)  we  read.  Whoso  findf  ih 
a  icife,  findeth  a  good  thing.  This  is  not  true  in  every  instance  ;  it  tonlra- 
dicts  other  maxims  of  the  inspired  writer,  as  Dr.  Keniiicott  has  shown,  who 
is  sufllciently  eloquent  on  this  occasion.  He  therefore  conjectured  that 
Solomon  originally  expressed  himself  thus ;  he  that  findeth  a  good  wife, 
findeth  a  good  thing,  and  ohtaineth  favour  from  the  Lord.  This  reading 
derives  a  strong  confirmation  from  the  fact,  that  the  epithet  for  good  is  uni- 
formly found  in  the  Septuagint  Greek,  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  ver- 
sions. It  is  likewise  found  in  two  ancient  manuscript  Chaldee  paraphrases 
of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (one  of  which  is  at  Cambridge,  and  the  other  in  the 
King  of  Prussia's  library  at  Berlin).  All  these  concurring  tesliiiioiiies, 
together  with  the  necessary  sense  of  the  text  itself,  prove  that  the  Hebrew 
originally  read,  and  ought  to  be  so  restored,  He  that  findeth  a  good  wifej 
findeth  a  good  thing.* 

4.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  -which  is  only  a  different 
copy  of  the  same  original  text,  being  more  ancient  than  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  religiously  preserved  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  characters,  is  a  legitimate  source  of  emendation. 
Although  it  differs  in  many  places  from  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  a7id  these  differences  have  been  made  objections  against 
its  authority,  because  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  it 
must  be  wrong  wherever  it  is  not  conformable  to  the  Hebrew  ; 
yet  as  this  assumption  proceeds  on  the  erroneous  supposition  of 
the  absolute  integrity  of  the  JMasoretic  copies,  it  ought  not  to 
be  regarded. 

Bauer  has  given  a  considerable  number  of  rules  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  to  the  determination  of  vari- 
ous readings,  which  he  has  illustrated  by  examples,  for  the  whole 
of  which  we  have  not  room.  The  following  are  such  of  his 
remarks  as  are  of  most  general  application  : — 

(1.)  Where  the  Samaritan  text  has  the  larger  sections  repeated  from  the 
other  chapters  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  interpolated,  and  the  Hebrew  text 
is  on  no  account  to  be  corrected  from  it. 

(2.)  Where  the  Samaritan  text  contains  readings  in  support  of  the  peculiar 
dogmas  entertained  by  the  Samaritans,  there  it  is  to  be  considered  as 
altered  by  the  fraud  of  that  sect. 

(3.)  Where  the  Samaritan  text  more  strictly  follows  the  rules  of  grammar, 
avoiding  enallages  of  number  and  gender  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  where 
the  Hebrew  text  departs  from  those  rules,  not  frequently  expressing  the 
enallage  both  of  number  and  gender  ; — in  such  cases  the  reading  of  the  He- 
brew text  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Samaritan. 

(4.)  Where  Jhe  Samaritan  text  contains  a  clear  reading,  which  removes 
any  difficulty  or  obscurity,  by  the  addition  of  a  single  word  or  phrase,  there 
it  has  evidently  been  corrected  by  the  Samaritan  doctors,  and  the  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  copies  is  to  be  preferred.  The  application  of  this  and  the 
preceding  canon  to  most  of  the  corrections,  which  Houbigant  conceived 
might  be  drawn  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  will  show  that  those  cor- 
rections are  of  no  value  whatever. 

(5.)  Where  a  reading  in  the  Samaritan  text  departs  from  that  of  the  He- 
brew text,  in  the  guttural  letters,  the  true  reading  is  to  be  found  in  the  latter. 
(6.)  A  various  reading  in  the  Samaritan  text,  which  appears  to  be  derived 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  shape  of  the  letters,  is  to  be  rejected. 

(7.)  A  reading  in  the  Samaritan  text  which  is  entirely  unsupported  by  the 
authority  of  the  Masoretic  copies,  and  of  the  ancient  versions,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  true  one,  and  is  not  preferable  to  the  Masoretic  reading. 

(8.)  If  the  Samaritan  text  agrees  with  the  Septuagint  version  (as  frequently 
is  the  case),  their  testimony  is  to  be  considered  but  as  one,  from  the  very 
close  affinity  subsisting  between  them. 

(9.)  A  various  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  of  the  greatest 
value  when  it  is  confirmed  by  the  ancient  versions  of  Aquila  and  Symma- 
chus,  by  the  Syriac  version,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  the  best  and  most 
ancient  Hebrew  MSS.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xxii.  13.  instead  of,  behold  behind  him 
inx  (achcr),  the  Samaritan  reads  inN  (ACHan),  one,  and  with  this  reading 
agree  the  Septuagint  and  Syriac  versions,  the  Targum  or  Chaldee  para- 
phrase of  Onkelos,  and  twenty-nine  of  tlje  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr. 
Kennicott,  together  with  thirteen  of  those  collated  by  l5e  Rossi.  The  pro- 
per rendering,  therefore,  of  this  verse  is,  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes 
and  looked;  and  behold  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by  his  horns. 

The  two  following  canons  are  selected  from  Dr.  Gerard's  Institutes  ot 
Biblical  Criticism  (pp.  270,  271.),  with  a  few  corrections  : — 

(10.)  Readings  in  the  Pentateuch  supported  by  the  Samaritan  copy,  a  few 
Hebrew  MSS.,  the  ancient  versions,  parallel  places,  and  the  sense,  are  cer- 
tainly right,  though  they  are  not  found  in  the  genersdity  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts nor  in  editions. 

Thus  in  Gen.  1. 25.  after  ye  shal.lcarry  xip  my  bones  from  hence,  the  parallel 
text  in  E.\od.  xiii.  19.,  twelve  manuscripts,  the  Samaritan  text,  the  Septua- 
gint, Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  all  add  icith  you.  The  words, 
therefore,  are  part  of  the  te.\t,  and  are  very  properly  incorporated  in  it  by 
Dr.  Boothroyd,  in  his  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  Lev.  ix.21.  the  common  reading  is,  as  Moses  commanded :  but  in  thirty 
manuscripts,  the  Samaritan  text,  the  Septuagint  and  Arabic  versions,  and 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  we  read,  as  Jehovah  commanded  Moses;  which 
unquestionably  is  the  true  reading,  and  is  supported  not  only  by  these 
autliorities,  but  also  by  the  whole  chapter  itself 

(11.)  Readings  in  the  Pentateuch,  supported  by  the  Samaritan  text,  ancient 
versions,  parallel  places,  and  the  sense,  are  certainly  right,  though  they  are 
not  found  in  any  (or  in  only  one)  Hebrew  manuscript  now  extant. 

Thus  in  Gen.  ii.  24.  we  read,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh  ;  but  it  is  they 
TWO  in  the  Samaritan  text,  and  in  the  Septuagint,  Syriac,  Old  Italic,  Vulgate 
and  Arabic  versions,  compared  with  Matt.  xix.  5.  Mark  x.  8.  1  Cor.  vi.  16 
Eph.  V.  31.,  Philo  .ludseus,  TertuUian,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and  Augustine 
In  Exod.  vi.  20.  after  she  hare  him  Aaron  and  Moses,  '  and  Miriam  their 
sister,"  is  added  in  the  Samaritan  text,  the  Septuagint,  and  Syriac  versions, 

*  Kennicott's  Second  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  pp.  189— 192.  T>r. 
Gerard  has  given  four  additional  instances  of  the  above  rule.  Institutes, 
pp.  272,  273. 
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Bnd  in  ono  manuscript.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  forms  parts  of  the 
sacred  text.  Again,  In  Exod.  xii.  40.  we  read,  'J'lte  atijuuruing  of  thn  cliil- 
drvn  of  Inriiftl,  who  ditelC  in  iigijpl,  wan  four  hundiid  and  thirty  t/'uin. 
But  this  is  not  true,  lor  it  was  only  two  huiiilntd  and  l\j'li:Kn  yititm  ;  and  il 
cuiilrudicts  Cial.  iii.  17.  wlilcli  says,  that  it  was  only  four  hunilrud  and  thirty 
years  from  the  callini;  of  Ahraliam,  two  hutidreil  anil  fifteen  of  which 
elapsed  before  thegoiii;;  into  l'J;;ypt.  (<y'imi))are  (i(!n.  xii.  4.  xvii.  1.  21.  xxv. 
2G.  and  xlvii.  9.)  Tiie  followiii!:  i.s  the  verse  as  il  appears  in  all  the  Mrjrf.  and 
editions  of  the  Samaritan  I'l-nlaleuch,  oonfirnied  by  the  Alexandrian  manu- 
script of  the  ^epliia^lnl.  Nnw  the  sujuiti  uint;  uf  the  children  uf  Israel,  and 
of  (heir  fathers,  which  Ihnj  siijuurned  in  th(!  land  of  Canaan  and  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  teas  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  This  is  the  true  reading, 
and  removes  all  doubt  and  obscurily.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  last 
three  examples  of  addilioiial  passages  from  the  ^amarilan  text  are  intro- 
duced by  Ur.  Uoothroyd  inio  tlie  text  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 

5.  Such  ancient  versions  as  tvere  immediately  made  from  the 
original  are  proper  sources  of  emendation,  ivhen  our  present 
Hebrew  and  Greek  manuscripts  disagree  ;  and  their  respective 
value  is  in  proportion  to  their  priority  of  date,  their  being 
tnude  from  accurate  exemplars,  their  being  literal  translations, 
and  their  being  confirmed  by  one  another,  and,  as  far  as  re- 
spects the  Pentateuch,  by  the  Samaritan  text  ;  for  the  sole 
dissent  of  versions,  unsupported  by  other  authorities,  consti- 
tutes only  a  dubious  lection. 

Before,  however,  wo  admit  any  various  reading  into  the  text  on  the  autho- 
rity of  an  ancient  version,  we  must  be  certain  tliat  the  text  of  such  ver.sjon 
lias  not  been  corrupleil.  And  no  various  reading  can  be  derived  from  the 
modern  Latin  Versions  of  the  Greek  orOriental  versions,  whichare  given 
in  the  Polyglolts,  hecaii.se  the  Latin  translators  have  in  some  instances 
mistaken  the  sense  of  such  Oriental  versions. 

6.  The  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testametit,  called  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  being  the  most  ancient  and  illustrio7ts,  is  preferable  to 
the  Old  Syriac  version  of  the  same  portion  of  Scripture  ;  but 
the  Old  Syriac  version  of  the  JS/'eiv  Testament,  being  executed 
at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  aiid  consequetitly  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  translations  of  the  jYeio  Testament,  is  prefer- 
able to  every  other  version  of  it. 

The  readings  pointed  out  by  the  Greek  version  are  sometimes  Ihe  genu- 
ine lections,  even  when  they  are  not  found  in  any  Hebrew  manuscripis  now 
extant.  For  instance,  in  Gen.  iv.  8.  we  read.  And  Cain  said  to  Abel  his 
brother :  And  it  ccrmc  to  pass,wlien  they  were  in  the  field,  Sfc.  Here  there 
is  a  manifest  deticiency  in  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  and  printed  editions.  The 
translators  of  the  authorized  English  version,  not  being  able  to  find  that  any 
thing  was  said  on  this  occasion,  ventured  to  intimate  that  there  was  a  cou- 
ver.saiion,  indefinitely,  and  therefore  rendered  the  first  clause  of  the  verse, 
and  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother.  The  deficiency,  which  exi.sts  in 
all  the  MSS.  and  editions,  is  supplied  in  the  Senluagint  version,  which  is 
supported  by  the  Samaritan  text,  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate  Latin  versions,  the 
two  Chaldee  Targums,  the  Greek  translation  of  Aquila,  and  by  the  passage 
na  cited  by  Philo:  all  of  which  supply  the  deficient  words.  Let  us  go  out  into 
the  field.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  Ihat  they  form  part  of  the  original 
text,  and  that  the  verse  ought  to  be  translated  thus  : — And  Cain  said  unto 
Abel  his  brother,  Let  us  go  out  into  the  field.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew 
him. 

Again,  in  Acts  xiii.  18.  we  read  about  the  time  of  forty  years  suffered  he 
{irf^!ro:^opii(ri\)  their  manners  in  the  wilderness ;  that  is,  he  dealt  indul- 
gently with  them.  However  the  Israelites  provoked  .lehovah,  he  mercifully 
bore  with  and  endured  them.  On  which  clause  we  find  in  the  margin  of 
our  authorized  version  the  following  conjecture  :  Gr.  irps-o? op^irfi',  per- 
haps for  sTpof  o?M)p>i(rti',  bore  or  fed  them  as  a  nurse  beareth or feedeth  her 
child.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  Codices  Alexandrinus,Ephremi, 
and  Basileensis,  and  fourotliers  of  less  note,  as  well  as  by  the  Syriac,  Ara- 
bic, Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  versions,  and  the  quotations  in  some  of  the  fathers  ; 
all  of  which  read  irj-ojo^^cfi^Tsv,  he  nourished  and  fed  tliem,  or  bore  Ihem 
about  in  his  arms  as  a  tender  nurse  does  her  child.  This  reading  agrees 
excellently  with  the  scope  of  Ihe  place,  and  is  at  least  of  equal  value  with 
that  in  the  commonly  received  text.  Griesbach  has  therefore  admitted  it, 
and  e.xcluded  the  other.  Both  readings,  indeed,  when  rightly  understood, 
speak  nearly  the  same  sense;  but  the  latter  is  the  most  expressive,  and 
agrees  best  with  St.  Paul's  discourse,  and  with  the  history  to  which  he 
alludes.  The  same  form  of  expression  occurs  in  Exod.  xix.  4.  Num.  xi.  12. 
Isa.  xlvi.  3,  4-  and  Ixiii.  9. 

7.  The  Oldest  Latin  Versions  of  the  JV*<?w  Testament,  being 
of  very  high  antiquity,  notwithstanding  they  contain  some 
false  readings,  are  nevertheless  of  great  valite,  because  they 
lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  readings  in  very  ancient  Greek 
manuscripts,  that  existed  prior  to  the  date  of  any  that  are  noio 
extant.  The  Vulgate,  for  instance,  in  its  present  state,  being 
{^as  we  have  already  seen)  a  mixture  of  the  Old  Italic  version, 
and  that  of  Jerome,  points  out  the  state  of  the  original  text, 
partly  in  the  first  and  partly  in  the  fourth  century,  and  it  gix'cs 
great  authority  to  those  readings -which  it  clearly  indicates  : 
it  also  contains  several  which  are  preferable  to  the  present 
readings,  and  are  supported  by  some  of  the  best  and  oldest 
manuscripts. 

Thus  the  literal  rendering  of  Jcr.  li.  19.  is — Ucis  Ihe  former  of  all  tilings, 
and  the  rod  of  his  inlieritance,  which  is  unintelligible.  The  venerable 
tranjjiaiors  o(  our  authorized  version  have  supplied  Israel  is  the  rod,  &c. 
most  probably  from  the  parallel  sentence  in  icr.  x.  16.  ;  and  that  this  is  the 
true  reading  is  evident  from  the  Vulgate  version,  which  reads  et  Israel 
.•t-'i'irum  hef.reditatis  ejus,  and  also  from  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  which  is 
iiirtlier  supported  by  twenty-three  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kenni- 


•  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  87.  Kennicott's  Second  Pissertation,  -pp.  439, 
41^1.  And  his  Dissertatio  Generalis,  §41.  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of 
his  Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 


8.  The  Syriac  version  being  very  literal,  ascertains  clearly 
the  readings  which  it  followed,  to  which,  on  account  of  its  anti 
f/uity,  it  gives  great  authority  ;  and  it  hat  preserved  some, 
that  appear  to  be  genuine. 

Thus  in  2  Sam.  xv.  7.  we  read.  It  came  to  pass  after  forty  years,  which 
is  manifestly  erroneous,  though  supported  by  the  commonly  printed  Vul- 
pate,  the  Sepliiagint,  and  tlie  Chaldee.  Uavid  reigned  only  forty  years,  and 
if  we  follow  the  text,  the  rebellion  of  Absiilom  would  follow  long  after  the 
death  of  Uavid.  In  order  to  obviate  tliis  difliculty,  some  commentators  have 
|)roj)osed  to  date  from  the  time  when  David  was  first  anointed  by  the  pro- 
iihet  Samuel.  But  the  Syriac  version  (which  is  confirmcil  by  the  Arabic 
version,  by  .Iosei)hus,  by  tlie  Sixtine  edition  of  Ihe  Vulgate,  by  several 
manuscriiits  of  the  same  version,  and  by  Theodoret),  reads  fouh.  Most 
learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  D'p318<  (arbayim)  forty,  is  an  error  tax 
y2'\K  (AJiBii)  four.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Boolhroyd  has  adopted  the  reading  of 
the  Syriac  version,  and  translates  at  the  end  of  fovr  years,  in  his  newver- 
sion  of  the  Old  Testament. 

9.  Every  deviation  in  the  ancient  versions,  both  of  the  Ola 
and  J^Tew  Testaments,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  a 
various  reading  in  the  original  manuscript  whence  it  was 
taken  ;  for  the  translator  may  have  mistaken  the  original 
word,  or  he  may  have  given  it  a  signif  cation  different  from 
what  it  bears  at  present,  and  this  is  the  case  particularly  with 
the   Septuagint. 

10.  One  or  a  few  ancient  versions  may  render  a  reading 
probable,  when  it  is  strongly  s^ipported  by  the  sense,  connec- 
tion, or  parallel  places,  in  opposition  to  one  that  does  not  agree 
with  these,  though  found  in  other  versions  and  in  manuscripts. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  xiv.  20.  we  read.  And  he  gave  tithes  of  all.  This  leaves  it 
uncertain  whether  Melchizedek  or  Abrarn  gave  tithes.  It  rather  seems  to 
be  the  former,  but  it  was  the  latter.  In  Ileb.  vii.  4.  as  well  as  the  Samaritan 
text,  and  the  Septuagint  version,  we  have  Ahram  gave  to  him  a  tithe  of  alt, 
i'l^ixtv  xuTvu  "A/ifxfi  Smxriiv  ijro  rrxvrwv  ;  which  is  probably  tile  genuine 
reading. 

Again,  in  Isa.  xl.  5.  we  read.  All  fiesh  shall  see  together,  which  is  an 
imperfect  sentence.  The  translators  of  our  authorized  version  have  sup- 
plied it,  referring  to  the  glory  of  God  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  verse.  This  omission  is  ancient,  being  prior  to  the  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Vulgate  versions  :  but  all  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint  version  and  the 
parallel  passage  in  Isa.  Iii.  10.  reads,  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God, 
which  lection  is  acknowledged  by  Luke.  (iii.  6.)  Bishop  Lowth  therefore 
considers  it  as  genuine,  and  has  admitted  it  into  the  text  of  bis  translation 
of  Isaiah. 

11.  The  concurrence  of  all  or  most  of  the  ancient  versions, 
in  a  reading  not  found  in  manuscripts  now  extant,  renders 
such  reading  probable,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  the  sense,  though 
not  absolutely  contrary  to  it.^ 

Thun,  in  I  Satn.  i.x.  7.  we  read.  What  shall  we  bring  the  man  tf'N? 
(Lrt-isH) !  In  one  of  the  manuscripts  collected  by  Dr.  Keimicott  (No  182.  a 
manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century),  we  road  D^.n^Nn  t!"N7  (la-ish 
h-elwum),  to  the  man  :f  God?  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, and  by  the  Septua£int,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  Arabic  versions,  and  is 
probably  the  genuine  reading. 

12.  Of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,^  when  manuscripts  vary, 
those  are  to  be  preferred  which  are  the  most  ancient,  and  which 
have  not  been  corrected,  according  to  the  present  J\fasoretic 
text. 

13.  The  Jlfasora,*  Talmud,  and  Talmudical  writers  are  also 
sources  of  emetidation,  but  of  no  great  authority  in  readings 
of  any  moment. 

With  regard  to  the  Masora,  that  reading  only  is  to  be  admitted 
from  it  which  is  supported  by  ancient  versions,  and  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  context,  the  analogy  of  language,  and  parallel 
passages. 

In  Isa.  ix.  2.  (Heb. ;  3.  of  English  version)  we  read,  Thou  hast  multipliea 
the  nation,  and  not  the  joy.  The  Ke'ib  has  N/  (la)  not,  with  which  the 
Vulgate  version  and  that  of  Symmachus  agree  ;  but  the  Keri  reads  1/  (to) 
to  him,  or  it,  that  is,  the  nation ;  and  with  this  agree  the  Chaldee  paraphrase, 
the  Septuairint,  the  Vulgate  version,  Ihe  readings  in  the  text  of  fifteen  manu- 
scripts collatetl  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  six  of  those  collated  by  M.  de  Rossi. 
The  latter  reading  is  not  only  best  supported,  but  it  is  also  excellently  in 
unison -with  Ihe  preceding  verse.  Bishop  Lowth  has  therefore  adopted  il, 
and  translates  thus — Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  thou  hast  increased 
their  joy. 

Readings  derived  from  the  Talmud  and  Talmudical  writers  are 
only  to  be  admitted,  when  they  expressly  cite  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  when  their  readings  are  confirmed  by  manuscripts.  In 
judging  of  the  various  lections  obtained  from  the  Jewish  writers, 
those  which  are  collected  from  the  Talmud  (though  few  in  num- 
ber) are  of  great  value,  and  equal  to  those  furnished  by  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  the  Syriac  version,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase. 
But  such  as  are  derived  from  the  commentaries  and  lexicons  of 
the  Rabbins,  who  lived  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, are  (according  to  Prof.  Bauer)  to  be  accounted  equal  with 
the  readings  of  manuscripts.* 

»  Gerard's  Institutes,  pp.280,  281.  where  several  additional  exaniplesare 
given,  for  which  we  have  not  room. 

'  See  an  account  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  pp.  262 — 2&i.  of  this  Volume. 

«  See  an  account  of  the  -Masora  in  pp.  201,  2M.  supra,  and  of  the  Talmud 
in  Part  II  Book  I.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  II.  5  6.  in/ro,  of  this  Volume. 

»  Bauer,  Criiica  Sacra,  pp.  444,  445. 
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IV.  As  JosEPHus  derived  his  representations  of  sacred 
history  principally  from  the  Hebrew  text,  the  collation  of 
his  writings  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  in  the  determination 
of  various  readings  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  Thus,  ill  2  Sam.  viii.  17.,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  we  read  that 
Zadok  the  son  uf  Ahitub  and  Ahimelech  the  sun  of  Abiathar  were  the 
priests ;  which  statement  is  directly  contrary  to  1  Sam.  xxii.  20.  and  xxiii. 
6.,  where  Abiatliar  is  expressly  termed  the  son  of  Ahimelech.  But  Jose- 
phus,'  when  he  says  that  Uavid  appointed  Zadolt  to  be  priest,  together  with 
Abiathar,  appears  to  liave  read  the  Hebrew  words,  much  more  correctly, 
thus  transposed  : — And  Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub  and  Abiathar  the  son  of 
Ahimelech  were  the  jjriests.  Ur.  Boothroyd  has  properly  adopted  this 
rendering :»  in  the  history  of  David,  we  never  read  of  Ahimelech  being 
priest,  but  the  name  of  Abiathar  frequently  occurs. 

2.  In  1  Sam.  vi.  19.  we  read  that  the  Lord  smote  fifty  thousand  and 
seventy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh  for  looking  into  the  ark;  which 
number,  in  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions,  is  five  thousand  and  seventy. 
Three  of  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott  (of  the  twelfth  century), 
and  Josephus,3  read  seventy  men  only,  and  omit  fifty  thousand.  Seventy 
is  evidently  the  true  number;  for,  as  Beth-shemesh  was  but  a  "small 
village,"  it  is  improbable  that  it  could  contain  so  many  as  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants.^ 

V.  Parallel  Passages  afford  a  very  material  help  in  de- 
termining various  readings,  where  all  other  assistance  fails. 
CappeP  and  Dr.  Kennicott^  have  shown  at  great  length  what 
use  may  be  made  of  parallel  passages,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  genuine  reading  where  it  may  be  dubious,  or  to  restore  it 
where  it  may  be  lost.  Professor  Bauer  has  given  an  abstract 
of  Cappel's  collection  of  parallel  passages  in  pp.  235 — 238. 
of  his  Critica  Sacra ,-  and  two  or  three  instances  will  show 
the  importance  of  them  in  ascertaining  a  true  reading  in  the 
New  Testament. 

In  Matt.  i.  4.  not  fewer  than  fourteen  manuscripts  and  two 
of  the  fathers  read  AfjiivaScLfx,  AtninadaTt. ;  but  the  parallel  pas- 
sage in  1  Chron.  ii.  10.  has  Jlminada^,  which  therefore  is  the 
genuine  reading  of  the  Evangelist.  Again,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  46. 
instead  of  K(ty.'jL  (lama),  many  MSS.  read  xn/uai.  (leima),  Kifxct 
(lima),  or  Kifx^t  (lema)  ;  but  a  reference  to  Psal.  xxii.  2.  (Heb. ; 
or  1.  of  English  version)  shows  that  xa/ua.  is  the  proper  reading. 
Once  more,  in  Matt.  ii.  23.  the  common  reading  is  tict^apn 
(JVazareT);  but  in  the  Codices  C.  E.  K.  (Ephremi,  Basileensis 
B.  VI.  21.  and  Cyprius),  and  many  other  MSS.  of  less  note, 
besides  several  printed  editions,  and  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  Italic, 
Vulgate,  and  Anglo-Saxon  versions,  and  also  in  the  quotations 
of  Eusebius  and  Cyril,  we  read  Na^upid-  {JVazareTa).  And  that 
this  is  the  true  reading  is  evident  from  comparing  the  numerous 
other  passages  of  the  four  Gospels  in  which  this  place  is  called 
J\'azareth,  and  not  jyazaret. 

1.  Where  parallel  passages,  together -with  the  sense,  support 
the  reading  of  ancient  manuscripts,  they  show  that  such  read- 
ing is  perfectly  right. 

Thus  in  Isa.  Ixi.  4.  we  read,  they  shall  build  the  old  leastes :  but  the  sen- 
tence is  incomplete,  as  we  know  not  who  are  the  builders.  After  they 
shall  build,  four  MSS.  (two  of  which  are  ancient)  add  "^nc  (MainacH)  they 
that  spring  from  thee;  and  this  reading  is  confirmed  by  Iviii.  12.  where 
the  sentence  is  the  very  same,  this  word  being  added.  Bishop  Lowth 
therefore  receives  it  into  the  tfext,  and  translates  the  sentence  thus: — 
And  they  that  spring  from  thee  shall  build  up  the  ruins  of  old  times. 

2.  In  a  text  evidently  corrupted,  a  parallel  place  may  sug- 
gest a  reading  perfectly  genuineJ 

Thus,  in  the  common  printed  editions  of  Judg.  vii.  18.  we  read.  Say,  of 
the  Lord  andof  Gideon.  This  is  defective.  Ttie  venerable  English  trans- 
lators have,  with  great  propriety,  supplied  the  sword,  y\r\  (HeReB)  from  the 
successful  exploit  of  Gideon,  related  in  v.  20.  The  word  which  those 
learned  but  much  traduced  men  thus  supplied  from  a  parallel  place  proves 
to  be  right;  for  it  is  found  in  ten  manuscripts  besides  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions.  In  like  manner  they  have 
supplied  the  viordfourth  in  2  Kings  xxv.  3.  from  Jer.  lii.  6.  to  complete  the 
sense ;  and  this  supply  is  also  confirmed  by  the  difl'erent  versions. 

3.  To  determine  -with  accuracy  the  authority  of  parallel 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  they  should  be  divided  into 
four  classes  ;  viz. 

(1.)  Passages  containing  the  historical  narration  of  an  event  which  oc- 
curred but  once,  or  the  record  of  a  prayer  Or  speech  but  once  uttered. 
Ex.  gr.  Josh.  xix.  50.  xxiv.  30.  comp.  with  Judg.  ii.  9.  2  Sam.  xxii.  with  Ps. 
xviii.  The  Book  of  Kings  with  that  of  Chronicles.  2  Kings  xxv.  with  Jer. 
lii.  2  Kings  xviii.  to  xx.  with  Isa.  xxxvi.  to  xxxix.  Isa.  ii.  2.  4.  withMicah 
iv.  1—3. 

(2.)  Passages  containing  a  command,  and  either  a  repetition  of  it,  or  a 
record  of  its  being  obeyed:  Ex.  xx.  2 — 17.  with  Deut.  v.  6 — 22.  Ex.  xxv.  to 
xxx.  with  xxxvi.  to  xxxix.  Lev.  xi.  13 — 19.  with  Deut.  xiv.  12—18.  Ezekiel 
xii.  6.  with  7. 

«  Ant.  Jud.  1.  vii.  c.  v.  §  4. 

»  Dr.  Boothroyd's  New  Version  of  the  Bible,  on  2  Sam.  viii.  17. 

3  Ant.  Jud.  1.  vi.  c.  i.  §  4. 

♦  Kennicott,  Diss.  i.  p.  532.  Diss.  ii.  p.  208.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Booth-, 
royd,  on  1  Sain.  vi.  19. 

'  See  his  Critica  Sacra  (lib.  i.  cc.  iii. — xiv.),  vol.  i.  pp.  14 — 135.  8vo.  edition, 
with  Professor  VogePs  notes. 

•  In  his  first  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  pp.  13.  79.  198.  444.  457. 
461.  481.  484.  502.  510. 

»  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  273.  Whera  the  reader  will  find  several  addi- 
tional illustrations  of  this  canon. 


(3.)  Proverbial  sayings,  or  expressions  frequently  repeated  :  Num.  xxi. 
28,  29.  and  xxiv.  17.  with  Jer.  xlviii.  45,  46.  Ezek.  v.  7.  with  xi.  12.  Jer.  v. 
9.  and  29.  with  ix.  9.  Psalm  xlii.  5.  II.  with  xliii.  5.  Jer.  x.  25.  with  Psalm 
Ixxix.  6,  7.    Jer.  x.  16.  with  Ii.  19.    Isa.  xxiv.  17,  18.  with  Jer.  xlviii.  43,  44. 

(4.)  Records  of  the  same  genealogies,  1  Chron.  with  several  chapters 
of  Genesis,  and  Ezra  with  Nehemiah. 

In  any  such  passages  as  these,  where  there  is  a  difference  in 
numbers  or  names — where  there  is  more  than  a  verbal  differ- 
ence in  records  of  the  same  transaction — or  where  there  is  even 
a  verbal  difference  in  copies  of  the  same  prayer  or  speech,  in 
the  printed  text,  but  not  in  manuscripts  and  versions,  there  it  is 
erroneous,  and  ought  to  be  corrected.^ 

VI.  Quotations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the 
Writings  of  the  Fathers  are  an  emendatory  source  which  is 
by  no  means  to  be  neglected  ;  but  only  correct  editions  of 
their  works  should  be  consulted.  In  order  to  judge  of  the 
true  reading  of  any  text  of  Scripture,  from  any  quotation  of 
it,  with  which  Ave  meet  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  the 
following  criteria  have  been  laid  down,  principally  by  J.  D 
Michaelis : — 

1.  In  considering  the  testimony  of  a  single  father,  we  are 
in  the  first  place  to  inquire  in  -what  age  he  lived,  and  Tohat 
xvere  his  abilities  ?  Whether  he  was  a  person  of  learning  and 
Judgment,  of  accuracy  and  exactness,  or  otherwise?  Jlnd 
also  whether  the  treatise  or  work,  in  which  the  Scriptures  are 
so  quoted,  be  the  genuine  production  of  the  writer  whose 
name  it  bears? 

2.  Wherever  it  is  certain  that  the  quotations  were  actually 
taken  from  manuscripts,  they  are  of  very  great  importance  in 
deciding  on  the  authenticity  of  a  true  reading,  and  are  in 
general  to  be  preferred  to  any  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament now  extant,  the  oldest  of  which  cannot  be  placed  earlier 
than  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
cefitury. 

If  therefore  a  father,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  and  subsequent  ages, 
has  a  particular  reading,  it  is  the  same  as  if  we  found  it  in  a  manuscript 
of  that  time. 

3.  .As  the  fathers  have  frequently,  though  not  always,  quoted 
from  memory,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between 
those  passages  which  they  expressly  declare  that  they  have 
taken  literally  from  manuscripts,  and  those  which  they  qvot 
without  any  such  assurance. 

4.  We  are  not  therefore  to  reject  the  quotation  of  a  father, 
because  it  differs  from  the  common  text,  but  must  first  examine 
whether  it  cannot  be  discovered  in  manuscripts  of  the  JVew 
Testament ;  and  to  enable  those  who  have  access  to  manu- 
scripts to  make  this  comparison  with  as  mxich  ease  as  possible, 
we  should  endeavour  to  procure  the  most  accurate  and  copious 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

If  a  reading,  then,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  an  error  of 
memory,  is  actually  discovered  in  manuscri])ts,  we  may  without  hesitation 
put  it  down  in  the  fist  of  various  readings  :  its  antiquity  will  be  determined 
by  the  age  in  which  the  father  who  quoted  it  lived ;  and  the  manuscripts 
which  contain  it  will  afford  a  secondary  evidence  of  its  age  and  authenti- 
city. But  we  must  not  judge  of  the  writings  of  all  the  fathers,  nor  of  all 
the  writings  of  the  same  father,  in  the  same  manner.  They  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  different  classes.  1.  Commentaries,  to  which  may  be 
referred  also  those  discourses  which  were  written  as  expositions  of  parts 
of  the  Bible.  2.  Works  of  education.  3.  Polemical  writings.  In  the  first 
it  is  evident  that  the  book  which  is  e.xpounded  is  not  quoted  from  memory, 
but  the  author,  in  writing  his  commenfttry,  had  lying  before  him  a  manu- 
script of  the  Greek  Testament.  But  with  respect  tcr  the  polemical  writings 
of  the  fathers,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  their  mode  of  disputation, 
and  know  that  their  principal  object  is  sometimes  to  confound  their  adver- 
saries rather  than  to  support  the  truth,  will  refer  the  quotations  which 
appear  in  these  productions  to  the  lowest  class.  If  a  father  was  acquainted 
with  more  than  one  reading  to  a  passage,  he  would  certainly  quote  that 
which  best  suited  his  purpose,  and  with  which  he  could  most  easily  con- 
fute his  opponents.  It  is  therefore  not  sufficient  to  know  what  readmg  he- 
quotes,  but  we  must  likewise  consider  where  he  quotes  it;  and  those 
therefore  who  collect  various  readings  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
fathers  would  do  well  to  point  out  the  book,  chapter,  edition,  and  page,  in 
order  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  proper  judgment. 

.5.  It  is  necessary  to  make  art  accurate  distinction  between 
a  quotation  properly  so  called,  and  a  passage  of  Scripture 
introduced  and  applied  as  part  of  a  discourse. 

For  if  a  writer,  in  treating  any  known  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  tises  fho 
words  of  Scripture,  he  is  at  liberty  to  add  or  subtract,  to  contract  or  dilate 
them  in  a  manner  that  is  best  adapted  to  the  tenor  of  his  discourse.  But 
even  such  passages  are  not  unworthy  of  notice,  for  if  they  are  different  in 
different  manuscripts,  and  any  one  ofthese  latter  coincides  with  the  former, 
the  coincidence  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  chance.  But  when 
no  manuscript  corroborates  the  reading  in  such  a  passage,  it  is  entitled  to 
no  voice  in  deciding  on  the  te.^t  of  tl>e  Greek  Testament. 

6.  In  collecting  readings  from  the  works  of  the  fathers,  an 
accurate  distinction  must  be  made  between  those  who  wrote  in 
Greek,  and  those  who  wrote  in  another  language. 

Properly  speaking,  the  fonner  only  are  to  be  considered  when  we  select 
readings  for  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  latter  immediately  relate  to  the 


8  Hamilton's  Codex  Criticus  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  p.  18. 
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text  of  the  version  from  which  they  are  quoted,  unless  piirticular  mentinn 
be  made  of  the  tVrcek,  or  tlie  writer,  like  Jerome,  iriaiie  a  practice  of  cor- 
recting till!  translul  ion  of  liiti  country  from  the  original. 

7.  /(  must  also  be  observed  whether  a  Father  takes  notice 
af  a  text  only  once,  or  but  seldom,  or  very  often. 

for  Si/rerjuenl.  repetition  will  make  the  slighter  kinda  of  difference  de- 
serving of  more  attention  ;  whereas  a  single  in.slancc  or  two  of  that  sort 
will  he  the  more  easily  imputed  to  a  slip  of  the  memory,  or  a  casual 
mistake. 

8.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  tvhether  an  author  be  uniform 
and  consistent  loith  himself,  or  different  and  various. 

If  a  text  be  found  diiri-rcnlly  expressed  by  the  same  author,  we  shall 
often  be  at  a  liiss  to  know  which  he  esteemed  the  right :  and  soiiietiines, 
perhaps,  he  may  be  wrotig  in  each;  and  yet  sometimes,  too,  it  may  be 
easily  discovered,  that  one  passage  was  designed  to  express  the  text  more 
exactly,  and  another  was  only  a  reference  by  memory,  anil  from  tliuncc 
proceeded  the  variation.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in  C'hrysosloui.  In 
'lis  comment  upon  Acts  xx.  2^.  he  reads  it  •xxx.ho-imi'  tou  Wmu,  Church  nf 
Odd,  three  tivies  (though  Dr.  Mill  cites  hitii  there  for  the  reading  of  Kupiou 
(.Lorii):  but  in  his  conunent  on  Kph.  iv.  12.  he  casually  refers  to  this  text, 
and  quotes  it  ()robably  by  memory,  and  there  he  puts  it  down  sKxA-no-iav 
TOU  Kupiju,  thai  is.  Church  uf  the  Lord. 

9.  The  -wriliuffs  of  the  Fathers  are  to  be  compared,  one  -with 
another;  and  an  inquiry  must  be  instituted,  ivhat  testimony 
arises  from  them  upon  the  whole. 

If  it  be  a  point,  of  which  they  generally  take  notice,  or  in  which  they  are 
agreed;  if  we  meet  with  no  contrary  voice,  or  none  worthy  of  being  re- 
garded, or  with  some  who  argue  for  it,  while  others  criticise  or  comment 
upon  it,  this  will  atTord  the  clearest  and  strongest  testimony  that  can  be 
either  desired  or  obtained. 

10.  JVe  must  compare  the  evidence  arisirtsi'  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  writintfs  of  the  Fathers,  with  that  which  appears 
to  be  the  reading  of  the  Greek  maiuiscripts  in  general,  and 
see  how  well  they  agree  together.  Where  the  J\fSS.  in  geiieral 
and  the  Fathers  do  agree,  it  must  be  something  very  extraordi- 
nary that  will  make  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  are  alto- 
gether in  a  mistake.  JVay,  that  evidence  from  the  Fathers 
must  be  very  strong,  which  will  make  it  reasonable  to  think 
the  Greek  J\ISS.  agreeing  in  general  among  themselves,  are 
mistaken. 

A  casual  citation  of  a  text  will  not  be  sudicient  to  prove  them  so  mis- 
taken, nor  a  bare  comment  upon  a  version,  where  it  varies  from  the 
original:  much  less  will  this  do,  where  opposite  testimonies  can  be  pro- 
duced from  Greek  writers;  and  especially  where  those  opposite  testi- 
monies are  so  full  upon  the  point,  as  supposes  and  implies  that  they  found 
the  reading  which  they  mention  in  the  Greek  copies  which  were  in  use  in 
their  days.  If  any  instance  can  be  found  in  which  it  can  be  clearly  proved 
from  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  (hat  the  general  and  allowed  reading  of  the 
Greek  copies  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  was  different  from  the  gene- 
ral reading  of  the  Greek  MSS.  in  our  days,  we  should  without  hesitation 
give  up  such  general  reading  of  our  present  MSS.  But  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  one  single  instance  of  this  sort  can  any  where  be  tbund;  and 
those  persons  who  raise  general  clamours  about  the  corruption  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  sacred  writings,  unsupported  by  any  solid  proofs,  are 
no  more  to  be  heard,  but  still  more  to  be  condemned,  than  those  who 
speak  in  this  manner  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  But  in  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  where  the  MSS.  of  the  sacred  writings  in  the 
original  language  are  divided,  the  united  testimony  of  the  Fathers  will  turn 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  side  for  which  they  appear,  and  will  more  power- 
fully establish  and  confirm  the  general  reading  of  the  Scripture  MSS.  where 
they  are  agreed.' 

11.  The  Fathers  having  in  general  quoted  the  Scriptures 
very  exactly,  as  they  had  it  in  their  copies,  whenever  a  read- 
ing followed  by  them  agrees  with  any  ancient  manuscript,  it 
is  in  all  probability  the  genuiiie  reading. 

Thus,  in  most  copies  of  Matt.  vi.  1.  we  read.  Take  heed  that  you  do  not 
your  ALMS  (iA-oiAeoTumi):  But  in  the  Codices  Vaticanus  and  Cantabrigien- 
sis,  and  three  or  four  other  MSS.  of  less  antiquity,  as  also  in  the  old  Italic 
and  Vulgate  Versions  and  most  of  the  Fathers,  we  read  Jix=no(ru»>|v,  right- 
eousness, that  is,  acts  of  righteousness.  This  reading  is  most  agreeable  to 
the  mode  of  speech  which  obtained  among  the  Jews, '•and  consequently  is 
the  genuine  one.    Griesbach  has  therefore  inserted  it  in  the  text. 

Again,  in  Luke  x.  1.  we  read  that  the  Lord  appointed  other  seventy 
disciples.  The  Codices  Vaticanus,  Cantabrigiensis,  and  Medicseiis  (No.  42. 
of  Griesbach's  notation),  together  with  the  Persian,  Armenian,  Vulgate, 
and  four  copies  of  the  Old  Italic  versions,  read  soio/«>i«covT«  Juo,  seventy- 
two;  and  in  this  reading  they  are  supported  by  eleven  Fathers  principally 
of  the  Latin  or  Western  Church.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  other  MSS.  have 
simply  i(sJo^«iKoi»TM,  seventy,  in  which  reading  they  are  supported  by  the 
learned  Greek  Fathers,  Eusebius,  Gregory  Bishop  of  Nyssa,  Cyril,  Eulhy- 
mius,  TheophylacI,  andTheo|)hanes,  and  by  Irena;us,  Tertullian,  Ambrose, 
Jerome  Damasus,  and  others  aiiumg  the  Latin  writers.  The  common 
reading,  therefore,  is  estabhshed  as  the  genuine  one  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  P'alhers  with  MSS. 

Once  more,  in  John  i.  28.  we  read  that  These  things  teere  done  in 
Bethahara.  This  lection  is  found  in  thirty-one  manuscripts,  in  the  printed 
editions,  in  the  Armenian  version,  and  a  late  exemplar  of  the  Sclavonic 
version,  and  is  preferred  by  Origen,  and  afler  him  by  Eusebius,  Suida.s, 
Jerome,  and  others.  But  it  is  certain  that,  instead  of  Bit5xS«fx,  we  ought 
to  read  B)i  jxnx,  Bethany,  which  word  is  found  in  the  Codices  Alexandri- 
nus,  Vaticanus,  Ephremi,  Basileensis,  Ilarleianus  No.  5&S4.,  Scidelii, 
Stephani  n,  Stephani  jt,  Regius  No.  22-133.  (now  13.)  and  Vaticanus  3.>1.,  in 
B.  and  V.  of  Matthwi's  notation,  in  upwards  of  one  hundred  other  MSS.  of 
less  antiquity,  and  in  the  Syriac,  Armenian,  Persic,  Coptic,  and  Vulgate 

'  Berriman's  Dissertation,  p.  38. 

>  That  the  Jews  in  the  lime  of  Christ  understood  the  word  npnx  Jncxis. 
<rvvti,  righteousness,  in  the  sense  of  alms,  is  abundantly  proved  by  Mr.  John 
Gregory,  Works,  pp.  59,  60.  (London,  16Sl,4to).  and  especially  by  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  153,  154  folio. 
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versions,  and  in  three  MSS.  of  the  Sclavonic  version  (one  of  the  twelfth, 
the  other  two  of  the  fourteenth  century).  The  reading  of  Bijjxna,  Bethany, 
is  also  confirmed  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  primitive  Fathers  ;»ior  to  the 
lime  of  Ongeii  (who  is  supposed  to  have  first  changed  the  reading);  anti 
is  unquestionably  the  genuine  one.  Griesbach  has  therefore  inserted  it 
in  the  text. 

12.  The  total  silence  of  the  Fathers  concerning  a  reading, 
■which  would  have  confirmed  their  opinion  in  a  controverted 
point,  justly  renders  that  reading  suspicious,  unless  such  totat 
silence  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

This  negative  argument  against  a  reading  will  be  of  little  weight  where 
it  respects  the  wnliiigs  of  one  single  author  only  ;  and  where  it  is  founded 
only  upon  some  particular  part  ofhis  works,  and  such  author  has  himself 
taken  notice  of  the  text  in  other  [ilaces,  it  will  be  of  no  weight  at  all.  Nay, 
if  but  one  or  two  only  have  made  mention  of  a  text,  this  will  bo  a  better 
proof  that  it  was  reaif  in  their  days  than  any  omission  of  llicir  conteoipora- 
rics,  or  of  those  that  lived  after  them,  will  be  a  proof  that  it  was  not.  But 
let  us  take  this  argument  in  the  strongest  light,  and  let  ihe  utmost  possible 
be  made  of  it ;  it  can  only  furnish  matter  of  doubt  and  inquiry  ;  ft  can  at 
most  amount  to  no  more  than  probable  and  presimipiive  evidence,  and 
nothing  can  be  positively  and  certainly  concluded  from  it.  One  plain  posi- 
tive proof  from  the  original  MSS.  or  the  ancient  versions  will  be  able  to 
weigh  it  down,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  have  been  altered  and 
corrupted. 

VII.  The  fragments  of  heretical  Writings  are  not  to  be 
oyerloc)ked  in  the  search  for  various  readings  :  for  the  suppo- 
sition is  rash,  that  they  generally  corrupted  the  text  of  all 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings.^ 

Although  Marcion  wilfully  corrupted  various  parts  of  such  books  of  the 
New  Testament  as  he  chose  to  admit  into  /i/s  collection  of  canonical  books, 
yet  not  all  his  deviations  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  li.st  ol  wilful  corruptions. 
Micliaelis  therefore  divides  the  various  readings,  for  which  he  has  been 
branded  with  the  name  of  heretic,  into  the  three  following  cla.sses ;  viz. 

"  1.  Unwarranted  alterations  made  In  favour  of  Marcion's  own  sy.stem. 

"2.  Alterations  grounded  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  which  had 
various  readings  that  differed  from  the  common  text,  and  which  are  still 
retained  in  very  many  of  our  present  manuscripts. 

"3.  Readings  that  are  not  only  warranted  by  authority,  but  preferable 
to  the  text  of  our  own  common  editions." 

For  in.slance,  the  words  xxi  :t f,i<rxoKKnir,(TiTxi  a-fi;  tiiv  ywxixa  bOtou 
(and  shall  he  joined  unto  his  wife),  in  F.ph.  v.  31.,  were  omitted  by  Mar- 
cion ;  and  Jerome*  was  of  opinion  that  the  passage  came  not  from  the 
hands  of  St.  Paul.  Again  Xpio-rou  (Christ),  which  is  the  reading  preferred 
by  Marcion,  in  1  Cor.  x.  8.  is  most  probably  the  genuine  reading,  and  the 
other  reading  [Kvpiou,  Lord]  a  correction  of  a  copyist;  at  least  we  cannot 
ascribe  it  to  the  heterodoxy  of  Marcion,  as  it  affords  no  argument  in  his 
favoiir.  Xpicrrou  is  retained  by  Griesbach.  Michaelis  remarks  that  the 
readings  belonging  to  the  second  and  third  classes  are  of  importance  in  the 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein,  and  afier  them 
Griesbach,  have  given  all  Ihe  readings  of  Marcion  which  could  be  disco- 
vered. Dr.  Scliolz  charges  Epiphanius  with  falsehood,  in  affirming  that 
Marcion  corrupted  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Thessalonians,  and 
Philemon,  and  he  states  that  Marcion  for  the  most  part  agrees  with  the 
Alexandrine  family  of  MSS.' 

VIII.  Critical  Conjecture  is  not  alone  a  Icjgitimate 
source  of  emendation,  nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  applied,  unless 
the  text  is  manifestly  corrupted,  and  in  the  most  urgent  ne- 
cessity :  for  the  conjectural  criticism  of  an  interested  party, 
in  his  own  cause,  and  in  defiance  of  positive  evidence,  is 
little  better  than  subornation  of  testimony  in  a  court  of  law. 

1.  Conjectural  Readings,  strongly  supported  by  the  sense, 
connectio7i,  the  nature  of  the  language,  or  similar  texts,  may 
sometimes  be  probable,  especially  when  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  would  easily  have  given  occasion  to  the  present  reading ; 
and  readings  first  suggested  by  conjecture  have  sometimes 
been  afterwards  found  to  be  actually  in  manuscripts,  or  in 
some  version. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  i.  8.  the  clause,  And  God  sate  that  it  was  good,  is  wanting 
to  complete  the  account  of  the  second  day's  work  of  creation,  but  it  is 
found  in  the  tenth  verse  in  the  middle  of  the  narrative  of  the  third  day's 
work.  Hence,  many  learned  men  have  conjectured,  either,  I.  That  the 
sentence.  And  the  evening  and  the  Tnorning  were  the  second  day,  has 
been  transposed  from  verse  10.  to  verse  8. ;  or,  2.  That  the  clause,  And 
God  saw  that  it  was  good,  has  been  transposed  from  verse  8  to  verse  10. 
The  latter  conjecture  affords  the  most  probable  reading,  and  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, being  confirmed  by  the  Septuagint  version  ;  the  translators  of 
which  most  evidently  found  this  clause  in  Ihe  copies  which  they  used. 

2.  A  Conjectural  Reading,  unsupported  by  any  manu- 
scripts, and  unauthorized  by  similarity  of  letters,  by  the  con- 
nection and  context  of  the  passage  itself,  and  by  the  analogy 
of  faith,  is  manifestly  to  be  rejected. 

In  the  addre.ss  of  .lames  to  the  apostles  convened  at  Jerusalem,  he  gives 
it  as  his  iipinion  that  they  should  write  to  the  believing  Gentiles  that  they 
abstain  from  pollutions  of  idols,  and  fornication,  and  things  strangled, 
and  blood.  (Acts  xv.  20.)  As  the  question  related  to  the  ceremonial  and 
not  to  Ihe  moral  law,  the  celebrated  critic  Dr.  Bentley  conjectured  that  for 
TT'ifvttx.i,  fornication,  we  should  read  •/."f^s,  swine'sflesh;  and  in  this 
conjecture  he  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Reeves  in  the  Scholia  to  his  beau- 
tiful and  useful  editions  of  the  Bible.  But  this  reading  is  supported  by  no 
manuscript  whatever,  nor  by  any  similarity  of  the  letters,  nor  by  the  con- 
•ext  of  the  passage  ;  for  in  the  encyclical  letter  of  the  apostles  (ver.  25.) 
we  read/o)«icrt/i<m.    If  x"(>!'i'-'  held  been  the  correct  lection  in  the  first 

»  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  p.  119.  (Andover,  1822.) 
*  Hieronymi  Opera,  tom.  iv.  part  i.  p.  392.  ed.  Marlianay. 
»  Miohaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  321,  322.  Scholz,  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i. 
Prolegom.  p.  cxivi.  Dr.  Herwerden  has  given  numerous  instances,  in 
which  the  writings  of  the  apostate  Julian  are  useful  for  enabling  us  to 
judge  of  various  readings  in  the  Septuagint  version,  as  well  as  in  the  New 
Testament.    De  Juliano  Imperatore,  pp.  103—109.  Lugd.  Bat,  1827. 
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instance,  it  would  have  been  unquestionably  retained  in  the  second.  And 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  word  7ropv£.:t,  which  in  our  version  is  ren- 
dered furnkatiun,  means  not  only  the  crime  afiainst  chastity  usually  so 
called,  but  also  adulcery  and  prostitution  of  every  kind  (for  which  very 
many  of  the  feasts  of  the  Idolatrous  Gentiles  were  notorious),  tlie  force  of 
the  apostolic  prohibition  will  be  evident;  and  the  genuineness  of  the  com- 
monly received  reading  will  be  established  in  opposition  to  Benlley's  arbi- 
trary conjecture.' 

No  one  should  attempt  this  kind  of  emendation  who  is  not 
most  deeply  skilled  in  the  sacred  languages;  nor  should 
critical  conjectures  ever  be  admitted  into  the  text,  for  we 
never  can  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  merely  conjectural  read- 
ings. Were  these  indeed  to  be  admitted  into  the  text,  the 
utmost  confusion  and  uncertainty  would  necessarily  be  cre- 
ated. The  diligence  and  modesty  of  the  Masorites  are  in  this 
respect  worthy  of  our  imitation  :  they  invariably  inserted  their 
conjectures  in  the  margin  of  their  manuscripts,  but  most  reli- 
giously abstained  from  altering  the  text  according  to  their 
hypotheses  :  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  example  has 
not  been  followed  by  some  modern  translators  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (and  especially  of  the  latter)  ;  who,  in  order 
to  support  doctrines  which  have  no  foundation  whatever  in 
the  sacred  writings,  have  not  hesitated  to  obtrude  their  con- 
jectures into  the  text.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Greek  and  English  New  Testament  edited  by  Dr.  Mace  in 
1729,  whose  bold  and  unhallowed  emendations  were  exposed 
by  Dr.  Twells,  and  also  with  the  editors  of  the  (modern  So- 
cinian)  improved  version  of  the  New  Testament,  whose  con- 
jectures and  erroneous  criticisms  and  interpretations  have 
been  most  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Nares  and  Lau- 
rence, the  Quarterly  and  Eclectic  Reviewers,  and  other  emi- 
nent critics. 


§  3.  GENERAL  RULES  FOR  JUDGING  OF  VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  THE 
OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

Having  thus  stated  the  causes  of  various  readings,  and 
offered  a  few  cautions  with  regard  to  the  sources  whence  the 
true  lection  is  to  be  determined,  it  only  remains  that  we  sub- 
mit to  the  reader's  attention  a  few  General  Rules,  by  which 
an  accurate  judgment  may  be  formed  concerning  various 
headings. 

1.  We  imist  take  care,  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  correct  that 
which  does  not  require  emendation.  The  earlier  manuscript, 
cffiteris  paribus,  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  the  later,  because 
every  subsequent  copy  is  liable  to  nexo  errors. 

This  rule  will  prevent  us  from  being  misled  by  an  immoderate  desire  of 
correcting  what  we  may  not  understand,  or  what  may  at  a  tirst  glance  ap- 
pear to  be  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  language,  or  to 
the  design  of  an  author.  Wherever,  therefore,  any  difficulty  presents  itself, 
it  will  be  necessary  previously  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  obviated 
in  some  other  manner,  before  we  have  recourse  to  emendation  ;  and  even 
ingenuously  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance,  rather  than  indulge  a  petulant 
licentiousness  of  making  corrections.  Examples  are  not  wanting  of  critics 
on  the  sacred  writings,  who  have  violated  this  obvious  rule,  particularly 
Houbigant,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

2.  That  reading-  in  -which  all  the  recensions  of  the  best 
copies  agree,  and  luhich  is  supported  by  all  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, is  to  be  accounted  genuine. 

3.  Readings  are  certainly  right,  and  that  in  the  very  highest 
sense,  at  all  consistent  -with  the  existence  of  any  various  read- 
ing, ivhich  are  supported  by  several  of  the  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts, or  by  the  majority  of  them, — by  all  or  most  of  the 
ancient  versions, — by  quotations, — by  parallel  places  (if  there 
be  any), — and  by  the  sense  ;  even  though  such  readings  should 
not  be  found  in  the  common  printed  editions,  nor  perhaps  in  any 
printed  edition.^ 

Thus,  in  the  common  printed  editions  of  1  Kings  i.  20.  we  read.  And  thou, 
my  Lord,  O  King,  the  eyes  of  all  Israel  are  upon  thee,  which  is  not  sense. 
Instead  of  ilDNI,  A7id  thou,  we  have  nny,  And  now,  in  ninety-one  of  the 
manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  the  Chaldce  paraphrase,  and  in 
the  Arabic  and  Vulgate  versions.  This  is  the  genuine  reading,  and  is 
required  by  the  sense. 

Again,  in  Matt.  xxv.  29.,  we  read,  From  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  fven  that  tohivh  he  hath,  xst<  "o  EXEl  ap&^o-£T»i.  This  is  found  in  all 
the  ancient  copies,  and  in  the  majority  of  manuscripts,  and  in  all  the  ver- 
sions but  one.  But  in  twenty-two  other  manuscripts,  and  in  the  Vulgate, 
as  well  as  in  some  copies  of  the  Syriac,  Sclavonic,  and  Old  Italic  versions, 
and  six  Fathers,  we  read' O  AOKEI  exein,  that  which  he  sbemeth  to  have. 
But  it  is  wrong,  and  has  been  corrected  from  Luke  viii.  18. 

4.  Greater  is  the  authority  of  a  reading,  found  in  only  a  few 
manuscripts  o/ different  characters,  dates,  and  countries,  than 
in  many  fnamiscripts  of  a  similar  complexion.  Hut,  of  manu- 
scripts of  the  same  family  or  recension,  the  reading  of  the 

■  't.'^.'^.'i''  examples  of  unsupported  conjectural  emendations  may  be  seen 
in  friui  Introd.  ad  Leclionera  Novi  Testamenti,  p.  303. ;  Clerici  Ars  Critica, 
t^m.  n.  pail  111.  sect.  i.  c.  IG.  §11.;  and  in  Wetstein's  Prolegoai.  ad  Nov. 
Test.  pp.  170.  etseq. 
«  Geiard's  Institutes,  pp.  266—268. 


greater  number  is  of  most  weight.  The  evidence  of  manu- 
scripts is  to  be  weighed,  not  enumerated ;  for  the  agreement 
of  several  manuscripts  is  of  no  authority,  unless  their  genealogy 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term)  is  know7i ;  because  it  is  possi- 
ble that  a  hundred  manuscripts  that  now  agree  together  may 
have  descended  from  one  and  the  same  source. 

5.  Headings  are  certainly  right,  which  are  supported  by  a 
few  ancient  manuscripts,  in  conjnnclion  with  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, quotations,  parallel  places  {if  any),  arid  the  sense; 
though  they  should  not  be  found  in  most  mamiscript  or  printed 
editions,  especially  when  the  rejection  of  them  in  the  latter  can 
be  easily  accounted  for. 

(1.)  The  common  reading  of  Psalm  xxviii.8.  is,  7%eLoRD  is  their  strength 
id'?  (L(iMO) ;  but  there  is  no  antecedent.  In  six  manuscripts  and  all  the  ver- 
sions, however,  we  read  105*?  (leammo)  of  his  people,  which  completes  the 
sense.  This  emendation  is  pronounced  by  Bp.  Horsley,  to  be  "unques- 
tionable :"  he  has  therefore  incorporated  it  in  the  text  of  liis  New  Version 
of  tlie  Psalms,  and  has  translated  the  sentence  thus  : — 
Jehovah  is  the  strength  of  his  people. 

(2.)  In  most  manuscripts  and  printed  editions  of  Eph.  v.  9.  we  read,  7%e 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  (tou  jrviu^xTo;),  is  in  all  goodness,  and  righteousness, 
and  truth.  But  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  lioht  (tou  (fuiro;)  in  the  Codices  Alex- 
andrinus,  Vaticanus,  and  Claromontanus,  Augiensis,  San-germanensis,  and 
Boernerianus,  and  six  others  of  less  note,  as  well  as  in  the  Syriac  version, 
the  Arabic  version  edited  by  Elrpeiiius,  the  Coptic,  Sahldic,  Ethiopic,  Arme- 
nian, Old  Italic,  and  Vulgate  versions ;  and  it  is  so  quoted  by  seven  of  the 
fathers.  Ocuto^,  light,  is  therefore  considered  by  most  critics  as  the  true 
reading,  because  the  Spirit  is  not  mentioned  in  any  part  of  the  context ;  and 
this  reading  is  Inserted  in  the  text  as  genuine  by  Griesbach.  The  connec- 
tion, Indeed,  shows  that  this  last  is  the  true  reading,  which  was  altered  by 
some  unknown  copyist  or  critic,  because  it  was  uncommon,  from  Gal.  v, 
22.  As  light  (Eph.  v.  8.)  not  only  means  the  divine  influence  upon  the  soul, 
but  also  the  Gospel,  the  apostle  Paul  might  with  admirable  propriety  say, 
that  the  fruit  of  the  light  (that  is,  of  the  Gospel)  is  in  all  goodness,  and 
righteousness,  and  truth; — goodness,  xyxb'^a-wyi,  in  the  principle  and  dis- 
position ; — righteousness,  SiKmoa-w^,  the  exercise  of  that  goodness  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  hfe ; — and  truth,  aKti^ua,  the  director  of  that  principle 
and  of  Its  exercise  to  the  glory  of  CJod  and  the  good  of  mankind. 

(3.)  Eph.  11.21.  n?.(r;4  i,  oUoSofcy,,  The  whole  building.— The  Codicesyati- 
canus,  (Jlaromontanus,  San-germanensis,  and  Boernerianus,  besides  many 
others  of  less  ancient  date,  including  a  large  proportion  of  those  collated  by 
Matthsei,  omit  the  article  >;,  and  many  editors  adopt  this  reading:  among 
others,  IJengel  and  Griesbach  are  d'sposed  to  think  the  article  spuriou.s. 
But  thus  the  sense  will  be  'every  building,'  which  the  context  will  not 
admit,  as  will  be  evident  by  looking  at  the  passage.  When  li«s  in  the 
singular  number  is  used  to  signify  that  the  whole  of  the  thing  implied  by  the 
substantive,  with  which  it  is  joined,  is  Intended,  the  substantive  (as  in  the 
example  here  adduced)  has  the  article  ;  but  when  it  is  employed  to  denote 
that  every  individual  of  that  species  is  spoken  of,  then  the  substantive  irj 
anarthrous,  or  without  the  article.  The  common  reading,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  retained  :  and  lliis  Is  one  of  the  instances  In  which  the  smaller  number 
of  MSS.  has  preserved  the  true  reading. ^ 

6.  Of  two  readings,  both  of  which  are  supported  by  manu- 
scripts, the  best  is  to  be  preferred ;  but  if  both  of  them,  exhibit 
good  se?ises,  then  that  reading  which  gives  the  best  sense  is  to 
be  adopted,  Sut,  in  order  to  determi?ie  the  nature  of  the  whole 
passage,  the  genius  of  the  writer,  and  not  the  mere  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  particular  interpreters,  are  to  be  conaidtcd. 

In  Psalm  ii.  6.  there  are  two  readings,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  Maso- 
retic  copies,  and  the  other  in  the  Septuagint  version.  The  former  may  be 
literally  translated  thus  : — Yet  will  I  attaint  my  King  upon  my  holy  hill 
of  Sion.  This  reading  is  supported  by  weighty  evidence,  viz.  the  Masora, 
the  quotation  of  it  In  Acts  iv.  27.,  the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila  and  Symma- 
chus,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  Jerome.  The  other  leading,  which  is 
found  in  the  Septuagint,  may  be  thus  rendered  : — But  as  for  me,  by  him  I 
am  appointed  king  on  Sion,  his  holy  mountain.  Now  here  the  authority 
for  the  two  readings  is  nearly  equal :  but  if  we  examine  their  goodness,  we 
shall  see  that  the  Masoretic  lection  Is  to  be  preferred,  as  being  more  gram- 
matically correct,  and  more  suited  to  the  context. 

7.  A  good  various  reading,  though  supported  only  by  one  or 
two  witnesses  of  approved  character,  is  to  be  preferred. 

8.  In  the  prophetical  and  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  in  the  JVew  Testament,  that  reading  is  best 
which  accords  with  the  poetical  parallelism. 

The  subject  of  poetical  parallehsm  is  fully  considered  in  Part  II.  Book  II. 
Chap.  II.  infra.  The  application  of  this  canon  to  the  various  readings  of 
the  Old  Testament  has  long  been  recognised  ;  but  as  its  applicability  to  the 
New  Testament  is  not  so  obvious,  we  shall  illustrate  it  by  an  example  drawn 
from  the  latter. 

Thus  in  Matt.  vll.  2.  we  read, 
Ev  w  ^xp  xptveTfi,  )tp*cr>tir£T5'e. 

For,  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged; 

And  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again. 
For,  avTi^mrp-^criio-fTai,  shall  be  measured  again,  (which  is  the  reading 
of  the  common  printed  editions,  of  the  manuscript  by  Matthsei  noted  with 
the  letter  H,  of  the  manuscript  13.  of  Griesbach's  notation,  of  the  VulgWte 
version,  of  some  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Italic  version  of  Polycarp,  of  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  of  Origen  sometimes,  and  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  we  read 
/MiTpii  f<f<rBTxi,  shall  bemeasured,  in  the  Codices  Vaticanus,  Harleianus  No. 
5681.,  Cyprlus,  StephanI  f,  Regius  22432(now  48.),  and  Vaticanus  354.,  all  of 
which  are  manuscripts  in  uncial  characters  of  great  antiquity.  In  twelve 
manuscripts  In  smaller  characters,  by  Griesbach,  numbered  1.  17.  33.  77. 
108.  114.  117.  131.218.  236.  of  Professor  Birch's  Collation,  the  Evangelisteria, 
numbered  32.  and  .36.,  and  seventy  other  manuscripts  of  inferior  note,  and 
by  the  manuscripts  distinguished  by  Matthaei  with  the  letters  B  and  V  (both 
of  the  eighth  century),  a.  c.  and  d.  (all  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century),  and 


3  Bp.  Midclleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  493.  133. 
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by  eight  others  of  Matthaei's  manuscripts  of  less  note,  hy  the  Armenian  and 
Kthiopic  versions,  by  tlie  copins  of  the  Old  Italic  version  preserved  at  Ve- 
rona, Vercelli,  Forli,  aiidToleilo,  by  Clement  of  Rome,  by  Oriuenonce,  by 
llie  author  of  the  dialofiiK:  against  Marcion,  by  Theodoret,  Theophylact, 
Kuthyiiiiiis.  Chrysocrpliaius,  anil  other  Greek  writers.  The  reading  of 
fiiTftiit\<riTxi,  therefore,  hr-int;  supported  by  such  an  overwhchnint!  body 
of  evidence,  is  very  proprrly  introiluced  into  the  text  by  Griesbach  as  pre- 
ferable lo  the  common  reading  of  aiiTifii-rf>iJti<rtTxi  ;  and  it  is  further 
demanded  bylhe  paraUelism.  For  tpi/iaTi  {iudgmcrtt),  npinTi  (yc  judge), 
and  x^>  :^t!-,r,^i  (,ji;  shall  l/e  judged),  in  the  first  line,  require,  in  order  to 
lireserve  the  balance  of  the  period,  /'<''('■'•  (.measure),  utTfutt  (ye  measure), 
and  /«>Tf>|j>io-<r«i  (^il  ahull  be  ?ueasured),  in  the  second  line.' 

9.  Of  two  readings  of  eqtinl  or  nearly  equal  authority,  that 
is  to  be  fire/erred,  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  style  of  the 
sacred  writer. 

If,  therefore,  one  of  two  readings  in  the  NcwTcstament  oihibits  tlie  He- 
brew idiom,  it  is  preferable  to  one  that  is  good  (Jrcek,  because  the  lalter 
has  the  appearance  of  being  a  gloss  of  some  Greek  writer,  which  the  former 
does  not  present.  Thus  in  Jude  1.,  riyt:i<rfiivaii,  sanclifted,  is  a  better  lec- 
tion than>i>-«jrii/nivoi{,  beloved;  because  the  former  is  more  in  unison  with 
the  usage  of  the  apostles  in  their  salutations,  and  in  the  commencement  of 
their  L^pistlcs.  In  Acts  xvii.  1J(».  the  reading,  i?  ivo{  m>»Toc,  ofunebluud,  i.s 
preferable  to  •;  ivc,  of  one  (which  occurs  in  Rom.  ix.  10.),  because  it  is  in 
unison  with  the  Hebrew  style  of  writing.  In  John  vi.  69.  the  cotiimon  read- 
ing, Thuii  art  the  Christ,  the  i>u7i  of  the  living  God,  X|)is-oj  o  ui'oj  tov  fcinu, 
Tsu  C.'ttVTOf,  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  holy  one  of  God,  i  iyio;  tou  Wiou, 
which  Griesbach  has  admitted  into  the  text,  omitting  too  ^iji/roj,  on  tlie 
authority  of  the  Codices  Vaticanus,  Ephremi,  Cantabrigiensis,  Stephani  >), 
the  Coptic  version,  and  some  other  authorities  of  less  note.  That  eminent 
critic,  mdeeil,  allows  that  the  received  lection  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  but  we 
may  observe  that  its  genuineness  Is  not  only  confirmed  by  the  consentient 
testimonies  of  many  MSS.,  versions,  and  fathers,  but  also  from  the  fact  and 
from  the  style  of  writing  adopted  by  the  Evangelists.  For  the  appellation  of 
'loly  one  oj  God  is  nowhere  applied  to  our  Saviour,  except  in  the  confession 
of  the  demoniac.  (Mark  i.  24.  Luke  iv.  54.)  In  Acts  iv.  27.  30.  Jesus  is  termed 
«j^i(j{  !r«i5,  holy  child  ;  but  not  holy  one  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  Ihe  appel- 
lation of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  especially  in  ttiisGosjjel  of  John  (i.  50. ;  49.  of  English  version,  and  xi. 
27.),  and  is  elsewhere  expressly  applied  to  him  by  Peter.  See  Matt.  xvi.  10. 
The  common  reading,  therefore,  of  John  vi.  69.  is  to  be  preferred,  in  opjm- 
silion  to  that  adopted  by  Griesbach,  as  being  most  agreeable  to  the  style  of 
the  sacred  writer. 

10.  That  reading  is  to  be  preferred  which  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  context,  and  to  the  author's  design  in  writing. 

Every  writer,  and  much  more  a  divinely  inspired  writer,  is  presumed  to 
write  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  contradict  himself  either  knowingly  or 
willingly,  and  to  write  throughout  with  a  due  regard  to  the  order  and  con- 
nection of  things.  Now  in  Mark  i.  2.,  for  £"  toi;  Trfaifvirxi;,  in  the  prophets, 
several  manuscripts  readsv  H<raii«  tw  vfo^i^Tif,  in  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Uolh 
Mill  and  (Jriesbach  reject  the  common  reading.  But  as  the  context  shows 
that  the  Evangelist  cited  not  one  but  two  prophets  ;  viz.  Mai.  iii.  1.,  andlsa. 
xl.  3. ;  the  common  reading  ought  to  be  retained,  especially  as  it  is  supported 
by  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  the  Ethiopic  and  Coptic  versions,  and  the  quo- 
tations of  many  fathers. 

11.  ./?  reading,  whose  source  is  clearly  proved  to  be  errone- 
ous, must  be  rejected. 

12.  Of  two  readings,  neither  of  which  is  unsuitable  to  the 
sense,  either  of  which  may  have  naturally  arisen  from  the  other, 
and  both  of  which  are  supported  by  manuscripts,  versions,  and 
quotations  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  ;  the  one  will  be  more 
probable  than  the  other,  in  proportion  to  the  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that  supports  it :  and  that  preponderance  admits  a 
great  variety  of  degrees,^ 

In  Acts  XX.  28.  We  read.  Feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  his  own  blood.  Of  this  sentence  tliere  are  not  fewer  than  six  various 
readings,  viz.  I.  Tyiv  iiiKtinxv  rouXfUiOKj,  the  church  cf  Christ ;  2.  Tou  Wfou, 
of  God,  which  lection  is  expunged  by  Griesbach,  who  prefers,  3.  Tou  Kupiou, 
of  the  Lord.  This  reading  is  also  preferred  by  Wetstein;  4.  Tou  Kupiou  xm 
toiou,  of  the  Lord  and  God,  which  Griesbach  has  inserted  in  his  inner  mar- 
gin ;  5.  Tou  Wiou  xxt  Kupiou,  of  the  God  and  Lord;  and  6.  Tou  Kup.ov  Wtou, 
of  the  Lord  God ;  in  order  to  determine  which  of  these  readings  is  to  be 
adopted,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  review  the  various  authorities  which  have 
been  adduced  for  each. 

1.  Tou  Xpi,-ou — Of  Christ.  This  reading  is  supported  by  no  GreekMSS. ; 
but  it  is  found  in  the  printed  editions  of  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version, 
even  in  the  Vatican  copies  of  the  Nestorians.  This  reading  is  also  found  in 
the  Arabic  version  edited  by  Erpenius  (which  was  made  from  the  Syriac), 
and  it  seems  to  be  supported  by  Origen  (probably,  for  the  passage  is  ambi- 
puous),by  Athanasius,  the  anonymous  author  of  the  first  dialogue  against  the 
Macedonians,  Theodoret,  the  interpolated  Epistle  of  Ignatius,  Basil,  and 
Fulgentius.  The  popish  synod  of  the  Malabar  Christians,  held  in  1.'99, 
under  the  direction  of  Mendoza,  the  Poituguese  archbishop  of  Goa,  stales 
that  Ihe  Nestorians  inserted  this  reading  at  liie  instigation  of  the  devil, 
insligante  diabolo  ! 

2.  T!><i  &iDv— Of  God.  This  is  the  common  reading.  It  is  supported  by 
that  most  ancient  and  venerable  MS.,  B,  or  the  Codex  Vaticanus,'  and  by 


»  Bp.  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  p.  144.  In  pp.  206.  329—331.  ofthe  same 
work  the  reader  will  find  other  instructive  examples  of  the  canon  above 
given. 

»  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  275. 

»  From  Professor  Birch  (of  Copenhagen)  finding  nothing  noted  in  his 
collation  ofthe  Codex  Vaticanus  respecting  the  reading  of  Wiou  (though  he 
expressly  says,  that  if  any  variety  of  reading  had  taken  place  in  that  MS.  it 
could  no^  have  escaped  hiin,  as  he  intended  to  examine  this  remarkable 

Elace  above  all  others  in  all  the  manuscripts  that  came  in  his  way),  Gries- 
ach  endeavours  to  set  aside  the  testimony  furnished  by  the  Vatican  maiui- 
script.  But  it  is  a  fact  thatBfou  is  the  reading  of  that  manuscript :  ror(l.) 
it  WAS  there  in  1738,  when  it  was  collated  by  the  very  learned  Thomas 
Wagstaffe,  then  at  Rome,  for  Dr.  Berryman,  who  was  at  that  lime  engaged 
in  preparing  for  publication  his  work  on  the  genuineness  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16. ; 
and  (2.)  ©sou  IS  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  for  a  transcrij)!  of  it  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  R.  Taylor  from  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library  for  the 


seventeen  others,  none  of  which  indeed  arc  older  than  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  many  of  them  are  more  modern.  It  is  al.so  supported  by  two  MSS. 
ofthe  Pescluio  or  Old  .Syriac  version,  collated  by  Professor  I.ce  for  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Syriac  New  Testament ;  and  which,  he  states,  are  imuh  iiwre 
ancient  than  ihose  upon  which  the  printed  text  was  formed.  This  reading 
is  also  found  in  a  very  ancient  Syriac  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library,  in  the 
Ijitin  Vulgate,  the  Ethiopic,  according  lo  Dr.  Mill,  though  Griesbach  thinks 
it  doubtful;  and  it  is  quoted  or  referred  lo  by  Ignatius,  TertuUian,  Athana- 
sius, Basil,  EpIjihanluH,  Ambrose,  Chryso.^^loiu,  Celestine  bishop  of  Rome, 
Oecumonlu.s,  'llu-opbylact,  and  eleven  other  fathers  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Church,  besides  the  sixth  Synod  in  Trullo  (held  a.  d.  680),  and  the  second 
Nicene  Synod  (held  A.  D.  787). 

3.  T-.u  Kupiou — Of  the  Lord.  This  reading  is  supported  by  thirteen  manu- 
8crij)t8,  viz.  the  Codices  Alexandrinus,  Cantabrigien.sis,  Ephremi,  antl  Lau- 
diiiiMLs  (all  of  which  are  written  in  uncial  letters,  of  great  and  undisputed 
anil(|uity,  and  derived  from  different  and  independent  sources),  the  Mo.scow 
MS.  which  formerly  belonged  to  Chrysostom,  according  toMaiiha;!  (on  Eph. 
iv.  9.),  who  has  noted  it  with  the  letter  B,  and  eight  others  of  less  ncjie.  This 
reading  is  also  found  in  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  in  the  margin  ofthe  PhiloxeniaQ 
or  later  Syriac,  in  the  Old  Italic  a.s  contained  in  the  Codex  Cantabrigiensis, 
and  as  edited  by  Sabatier,  and  in  the  Armenian  versions.  The  Ethiopic 
version  has  likewise  been  cited,  as  exhibiting  the  reading  of  Kupiou,  Lord, 
but  its  evidence  Is  indecisive,  the  same  word  being  used  therein  for  both 
Lord  and  God.  Griesbach  Ibiiiks  it  iirobable  that  this  version  reads  Kupiou, 
from  the  consentient  testimony  of  the  Coptic  and  Armenian  versions. 
.\inong  the  fathers,  this  reading  Is  sii|)ported  by  Euseblus,  Athanasius, 
Clirysostom,  Ammonius,  Maxiuius,  Anlonlus,  Ibas,  Lucifer,  Jerome,  Au- 
gustine, Seduliiis,  Alclmus,  the  author  of  the  pretended  Apostolical  Con.sti- 
tiition.'j,  and  the  second  Council  of  Carthage  (which,  tiowever,  in  tlie  Greek, 
reads  Wsou,  ofGud).* 

4.  Tou  Kup.ou  x«i  ©sou — Of  the  Lord  and  God.  This  reading  is  supported 
only  by  the  Codex  G.  (Passionei,  assigned  by  BlanchinI  to  the  eighth,  but 
by  Montfaucon  to  the  ninth  century),  a.n(i  sixlythree  other  M."<S.  ;  none  of 
which,  though  they  form  the  majority  in  [loiiit  of  number,  are  among  the 
most  correct  and  autlioritative.  It  is  aiso  found  in  the  Sclavonic  version,  but 
it  is  not  cited  by  one  of  the  fathers  ;  and  is  printed  in  the  Complutensian 
and  Plantin  editions. 

5.  T3U  «!ou  xxi  Kupiou— O/"  <Ae  God  and  Z,orrf.  This  reading  occurs  only 
in  the  MS.  by  Griesbach  numbered  47. ;  it  is  an  apograph  tran.scribed  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  John  Faher  of  Devenler  from  one  written  in  1293. 

0.  Tou  Kupiou  i-)tou—Ofthe  Lord  God.  This  reading  is  found  only  In  one 
MS.  (95.  ofGriesbach's  notalion)of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  incorrect 
Arabic  version  printed  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts;  and  it  is  cited 
by  Theophylact  alone  among  the  fathers. 

Of  these  six  readings.  No.  2.  Tou  Wiou,  Of  God,  No.  3.  Tou  Kupiou,  Ofthe 
Lord,  and  No.  4.  Tou  Kupiou  xai  Oiou,  f if  the  Lord  and  God,  arc  best  sup- 
ported by  external  testimony,  and  it  is  the  preponderance  of  Ihe  evidence 
adduced  for  each,  that  must  determine  which  of  them  is  the  genuine 
reading. 

1.  The  testimony  of  manuscripts  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  these 
three  readings. 

Though  Kupiou  is  supported  by  the  greater  number  of  uncial  MS3.  (viz. 
the  Codices  Alexandrinus,  Cantabrigiensis,  Ephremi.  and  Laudianus),  yet 
fcJtou  is  supported  by  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  which  Is  of  the  highest  aufho- 
rity  ;  and  Kupiou  y.xi  esou,  though  deficient  in  this  respect  (for  G.  or  the  Co- 
dex Passionei,  as  we  have  noticed,  is  not  earlier  than  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century),  yet  It  is  most  numerously  supported  by  manu.^criiits  of  rlifferent 
families,  and  especially  by  the  Moscow  manuscripts,  and  by  the  Complu- 
tensian edition. 

2.  The  ancient  versions,  supporting  ©jou  and  Kupiou,  arc  equal  to  each 
other  in  number  indeed,  but  those  which  support  the  former  are  superior 
in  weight.  For  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac,  and  the  Ethio- 
pic, in  favour  of  ©sou,  are  of  higher  authority  than  their  competitors,  the 
Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  Armenian.  The  compound  reading  Kupiou  x»i  ©:ou  is 
unsupported  by  any  but  the  Sclavonic  ;  which  Is  closely  connected  with  the 
Moscow  manuscripts. 

3.  The  teslimony  ofthe  fathers  is  greatly  in  favour  of  ©<'u.  For  though 
a  considerable  number  of  counter-lesiimoniesln  favour  of  Kvpiou  is  named 
by  Wetstein,  and  copied  by  Griesbach  ;  yet  no  citations  from  thence  are 
ailduced  by  either,  which  leads  us  to  suspect,  that  Iheir  testimony  is  either 
spurious,  slight,  or  else  refuted  by  Ihe  express  citations  on  the  other  side. 
Thus,  the  objection  of  Athanasius  to  the  phrase  "the  blood  of  Ood,"  as 
"  being  nowhere  used  in  Scripture,  and  to  be  reckoned  among  the  daring 
fabrications  ofthe  Arians,"  recorded  by  Wetstein, 'is  abundantly  refuted  by 
his  own  counter-testimony,  citing  the  received  reading  of  Acts  xx.  2S.,  and 
by  the  frequent  use  ofthe  phrase  by  Ihe  orthodox  fathers,  Ignatius,  Ter- 
tuUian, Leontius,  Fulgentius,  Bede,  Theophylact,  and  others  above  enume- 
rated. The  objection,  therefore,  was  urged  inconsiderately,  and  probably 
in  the  warmth  of  controversy ;  in  which  Athanasius  was  perpetually 
engaged  with  the  Arians,  his  incessant  persecutors. 

Kupiou  XII  ©iou,  is  unsupported  by  the  fathers  before  Theophylact ;  and 
is  contradicted  by  his  testimony  in  favour  of  Wiou. 

From  this  abstract,  it.ippears  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that  the  exter- 
nal evidence  preponderates,  upon  Ihe  wlmle,  in  favour  o f  (-no u  ;  and  this  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  internal  evidence.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
expression  ixxKifinx  tou  ©sou,  church  of  God,  is  in  unison  with  the  style  of 
Sl.  Paul ;»  and  it  occurs  in  not  fewer  than  eleven  passages  of  his  episUes  ;■• 
while  the  phrase  ixxKyrix  tou  Kupiou,  church  of  Ihe  Lord,  occurs  nowhere 
in  Ihe  New  Teslainent.  And  secondly, '©:««  might  easily  give  occasion  to 
the  other  readincs,  though  none  of  these  could  .so  easily  give  occasion  to 
©i'u.  If  (as  Michaelis  remarks)  the  Evangeli.sl  Luke  wrote  ©fou,  the  origin 
of  Kupiou  andXpifou  may  be  explained  either  as  corrections  ofthe  text  or  as 
marginal  notes  ;  because  "the  blood  of  God"  is  a  very  extraordinary  ex- 
pression ;  but  If  he  had  written  Kupiou,  it  is  inconceivable  how  any  one 
should  alter  it  into  ©«ou.  And  on  this  lalter  supposition,  the  great  number 
of  various  readings  is  inexiilicable.  It  seems  as  If  different  transcribers  had 
found  a  difficulty  in  the  passage,  and  that  each  corrected  according  to  his 
owTi  judgment. 

second  London  edition  ofGriesbach's  Greek  Testament,  printed  by  him  in 
181^,  with  equal  beauty  and  accuracy. 

♦  Irensfus  is  commonly  cited  as  an  authority  for  the  reading  tou  Kupiou  : 
but  Dr.  Burton  has  shown  that  much  use  cannot  be  made  of  his  authority  in 
deciding  this  reading.    (Testimonies  of  Ante-Nlcene  Fathers,  p.  17.) 

»  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  597.  •  See  canon  9.  in  the  preceding  column. 

1  Compare  1  Cor.  i.  2.  x.  .32.  xi.  16.  2J.  xv.  9.  2  Cor.  i.  L  Gal.  i.  13.  1  Thess. 
il.  14.  2Thess.  i.  4.  and  1  Tim.  iii.  5.  15.  The  phrase  ixxKxe-ia  tou  Kupiou, 
congregation  of  the  Lord,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion, whence  it  might  have  crept  into  the  text  of  the  MSS.  that  support  it, 
particularly  ofthe  Codex  Alexandrinus,  which  was  written  in  Egypt,  where 
the  Septuagint  version  was  made. 
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VARIOUS  READINGS  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 


[Paut  I 


Upon  lilt-  whole,  tln-ii,  the  received  reading,  f>cxx>i(r<»  rou  ©sou,  churchof 
God,  is  BETTER  Supported  llian  any  of  the  other  readings,  and,  consequently, 
we  may  conclude  tliat  it  was  the  identical  expression  uttered  by  Paul,  and 
recordeil  by  Luke.» 

13.  Whenever  two  different  readings  occur,  one  of  ivhich 
seems  difficult  arid  obscure,  but  -which  mat/  be  explained  by  the 
help  of  antiquity,  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
language,  whereas  the  other  is  so  easy  as  to  be  obvious  to  the 
mealiest  capacity,  the  latter  reading  is  to  be  suspected ;  because 
the  former  is  more  in  tmison  with  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers, 
which,  abounding  with  Hebraisms,  is  repugnant  to  the  genius 
of  the  pure  or  strictly  classical  Greek  language. 

No  transcriber  would  designedly  change  a  clear  into  an  obscure  reading, 
nor  is  it  possible  that  an  inadvertency  should  make  so  happy  a  mistake  as 
to  produce  a  reading  tliat  perplexes  indeed  the  ignorant,  but  is  understood 
and  approved  by  the  learned.  This  canon  is  the  touchstone  which  distin- 
guishes the  true  critics  from  the  false.  Uengel,  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach, 
critics  of  the  first  rank,  have  admitted  its  authority  ;  but  those  of  inferior 
order  generally  prefer  the  easy  reading,  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
its  meaning  is  most  obvious. 

14.  If  for  a  passage,  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
construction,  various  readings  are  found,  that  differ  materially 
from  each  other,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  its  authenticity  ; 
and  likewise  that  all  the  readings  are  interpolations  of  trans- 
cribers -who  have  attempted  by  different  methods  to  sitpply  the 
seeming  deficiency  of  the  original. 

This  rule,  however,  must  not  be  carried  to  the  extreme,  nor  is  a  single 
variation  sufficient  to  justify  our  suspicion  of  a  word  or  phrase,  though  its 
omission  affects  not  the  sense,  or  even  though  the  construction  would  be 
improved  by  its  absence  :  for,  in  a  book  that  has  been  so  frequently  trans- 
cribed as  the  New  Testament,  mistakes  were  unavoidable,  and  therefore  a 
single  deviation  alone  can  lead  us  to  no  immediate  conclusion. 

\5.  A  reading  is  to  be  rejected,  in  respect  to  which  plain  evi- 
dence is  found  that  it  has  tindergone  a  designed  alteration. 

Such  alteration  may  have  taken  place,  (1.)  From  doctrinal  reasons ; — (2.) 
From  moral  and  practical  reasons;— (3.)  From  historical  and  geographical 
doubts  (Matt.  viii.  28.  compared  witli  Mark  v.  1.) ;— (4.)  From  the  desire  of 
reconciling  passages  contradictory  with  each  other ; — (5.)  From  the  desire 
of  making  the  discourse  more  intensive ;  hence  many  emphatic  readings 
have  originated ;— (6.)  From  the  comparison  of  many  manuscripts,  the 
readings  of  which  have  been  amalgamated  ; — (7.)  From  a  comparison  of 
parallel  passages.* 

16,  Readings,  which  are  evidently  glosses,  or  interpolations, 
are  invariably  to  be  rejected. 

(1.)  Glosses  are  betrayed,  1.  When  the  words  do  not  agree  with  the  scope 
and  context  of  the  passage  ;  2.  When  they  are  evidently  foreign  to  the  style 
of  the  sacred  writer ;  3.  When  there  is  evident  tautology  ;  4.  When  words, 
which  are  best  absent,  are  most  unaccountably  introduced;  5.  When  cer- 
tain words  are  more  correctly  disposed  in  a  different  place  ;  and,  lastly, 
when  phrases  are  joined  together,  the  latter  of  which  is  much  clearer  than 
the  former. 

(2.)  "An  interpolation  is  sometimes  betrayed  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  delivered  in  the  language  of  a  later  church.  In  the  time  of  tlie  apos- 
tles the  word  Christ  was  never  used  as  the  proper  name  of  a  person,  but  as 
an  epithet  expressive  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  was  frequently  applied 
as  synonymous  to  'SonofGod.'  The  expression,  therefore,  'Christisthe 
Son  of  God,'  Acts  viii.  37.  is  a  kind  of  tautology,  and  is  almost  as  absurd  as 
to  say  Christ  is  the  Messiah,  that  is,  the  anointed  is  the  anointed.  But  the 
word  being  used  in  later  ages  as  a  proper  name,  this  impropriety  was  not 
perceived  by  the  person  who  obtruded  the  passage  on  the  text." 

(3.)  "If  one  or  more  words  that  may  be  considered  as  an  addition  to  a 
passage,  are  found  only  in  manuscripts,  but  in  none  of  the  most  ancient 
versions,  nor  in  the  quotations  of  the  early  fathers,  we  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect an  interpolation."  In  Acts  viii.  39.  the  Alexandrian  manuscript 
reads  thus:  nNA[AriONEnEj;ENEniTONETNOTXONANrEAOi;AE]KT 
HPnASENTON<MAinnON— 77je  Spt.  [holy  fell  upon  the  eunuch,  but  the 
Angel]  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip.  The  words  between  brackets, 
Michaelis  thinks,  are  spurious  ;  and  Griesbach  decidedly  pronounces  them 
to  be  an  eiTiendalionof  the  copyist.  They  are  found  in  six  manuscripts  cited 
by  him,  but  these  are  not  ancient  ;  and  they  are  also  in  the  Armenian  ver- 
sion executed  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  early  in  the  fifth  century,  and  in 
the  Sclavonic  version  executed  in  the  ninth  century.  We  are  justified, 
therefore,  in  stating  that  they  are  not  to  be  received  into  the  sacred  text. 

17.  Expressions  that  are  less  emphatic,  unless  the  scope  and 
context  of  the  sacred  writer  require  emphasis,  are  more  likely 
to  be  the  genuine  reading,  than  readings  different  from  them, 
but  -which  have,  or  seem  to  have,  greater  force  or  emphasis.  For 
copyists,  like  commentators,  who  have  but  a  smattering  of 
learning,  are  mightily  pleased  with  e?nphases. 

«  Nov.  Test,  a  Griesbach,  torn.  ii.  pp.  IK— 117.  and  Appendix,  p.  (34.)  2d 
edit.  (Halaj  Saxonum,  1806.)  Dr.  Hales,  on  Faith  in  the  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
105 — 131.  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  335. 
Nolan's  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  pp.  286—289.  516 — 
518.  Dr.  N.  has  given  at  length  the  quotations  from  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  in  which  Wsou  is  found.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Wakefield, 
who  was  a  professed  and  conscientious  Socinian,  decides  in  favour  of  tou 
©f  ou,  of  God,  as  the  genuine  reading :  but  instead  of  rendering  the  words 
Toii  ijiou  aiVxTo;,  in  the  following  sentence,  "  with  his  own  blood,"  he  trans- 
lates them  by  "  his  own  Son ;"  and  he  adduces  some  passages  from  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  to  show  that  ■■iiM=^  and  sanguis  (blood)  are  used  to  sig- 
nify a  sore  or  near  relative.  If,  indeed,  Acts  xx.  27.  were  the  only  passage, 
where  the  phrase  "  purchasing  with  his  oun  blood"  occurred,  we  might 
receive  this  saying  :  but  as  the  redemption  of  man  is,  throughout  the  New 
Testament,  ascribed  exclusively  to  the  vicarious  and  sacrificial  death  of 
Christ,  it  is  not  likely  that  this  very  umisital  meaning  should  apply  here. — 
'Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  loc.) 
»  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpr.  p.  113. 


18.  That  reading  is  to  be  preferred,  which  gives  a  sense 
apparently  false,  but  which,  oti  thorough  investigation,  proves 
to  be  the  true  one. 

19.  Various  readings,  which  have  most  clearly  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  errors  or  negligence  of  transcribers,  are  to  be 
rejected.  How  such  readings  may  be  caused,  has  already  been 
shown  in  pp.  283,  284.  supra. 

20.  Jjectionaries,  or  Lesson  Books,  used  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian church,  alone  are  not  admissible  as  evidence  for  various 
readings. 

Whenever,  therefore,  I>i(rou;,  Jesus,  aSsKifm,  brethren,  or  similar  words 
(which  were  anciently  prefixed  to  the  lessons  accordingly  as  the  latter  were 
taken  from  the  Gospels  or  Epistles,  and  which  are  found  only  in  lectiona- 
ries),  are  foimd  at  the  beginning  of  a  lesson,  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
suspicious  ;  and  fifty  manuscripts  that  contain  them  have  no  weight  against 
the  same  number  which  omit  tJiem. 

21.  Readings  introduced  into  the  Greek  text  from  Latin 
versions  are  to  be  rejected. 

22.  A  reading  that  is  cojitradictory  to  history  and  geogrO' 
phy  is  to  be  rejected,  especially  when  it  is  not  confrmed  by 
manuscripts. 

In  Acts  xii.  25.  we  read  that  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  from  («£)  Je- 
rusalem, where  seven  manuscripts,  two  manuscripts  (5.  and  7.)  of  the  Scla- 
vonic version,  and  the  Arabic  version  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  have  £>?, 
TO  Jerusalem.  This  last  reading  has  been  added  by  some  ignorant  copyist, 
for  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  returning  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  with  the 
money  which  they  had  collected  for  the  poor  brethren. 

23.  That  readijig  which  makes  a  passage  more  connected  is 
preferable,  all  due  allowance  being  made  for  abruptness  in  the 
particular  case.  Saint  Paul  is  remarkable  for  the  abruptness 
of  many  of  his  digressions. 

24.  Readings,  certainly  genuine,  ought  to  be  restored  to  the 
text  of  the  printed  editions,  though  hitherto  admitted  into  none 
of  them  ;  that  they  may  henceforth  be  reiidered  as  correct  as 
possible,  they  ought  likewise  to  be  adopted  in  all  versions  of 
Scripture:  and  till  this  be  done,  they  ought  to  be  followed  in 
explaining  it, 

1  John  ii.  23.  The  sentence — 'O  oA<o\oyi.v  toi-  Tioi/,  xxi  tow  ^rxrifx  e%£i, 
He  that  acknotcledgeth  the  Son,  hath  the  Father  also — being  wanting  in  the 
manuscripts  consulted  by  Erasmus,  is  omitted  in  all  his  editions,  and  is 
printed  in  Italics  by  the  translators  of  our  authorized  version,  to  show  that 
it  is  of  doubtful  authority  ;  but  that  it  is  genuine,  and  ought  to  be  restored 
to  the  text  without  any  mark  of  spuriousness,  is  evident  from  the  unques- 
tionable authorities  by  which  it  is  supported,  viz.  the  Alexandrian  and  Vati- 
can manuscripts,  and  the  Codex  Ephremi,  all  which  are  of  great  antiquity, 
besides  fourteen  others  enumerated  by  Griesbach,  which  were  written 
between  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries  ;  the  Peschito  and  Philoxe- 
nian  Syriac  versions,  the  Arabic  (edited  by  Erpenius),  Coptic,  Sahidic, 
F.thiopic,  Armenian,  and  Latin  Vulgate  versions.  It  is  also  quoted  by  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Meletius,  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theophylact,  Virgilius  bishop  of  Tapsus,  Pelagius, 
Cerealis,  and  Cassian.  It  is  further  quoted  in  substance,  in  Greek,  thus — 
"O  ifiCiKoyii  Tov  Tiov,  X.XI  tov  llxrep  hf.ioKoyBi — [He  that  ac/cnowledgeth  the 
Son,  achnowledgeth  the  Father  also]  by  Euthalius  and  Epiphanius ;  and,  in 
Latin  thus : — Qui  {oret  qui,  or  giii  autem)  confitetitr  Filium,  et  FHlium,  et 
Patrem  habet, — by  Cyprian,  Hilary,  Fauslinus,  Lucifer  bishop  of  Cagliari, 
Augustine,  Vigilius  bishop  of  Tapsus,  and  Bede.  This  clause  is  omittedm 
the  Arabic  version  extant  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  in  the  Harleian  MS. 
No.  1775,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  some  Latin  manuscripts. 
The  clause  in  qtiestion  is  certainly  genuine,  and  it  has  with  great  propriety 
been  restored  to  the  text  by  Griesbach,  Matthfei,  Knappe,  Schoti,  Titmann, 
Vater,  Valpy,  and  Boissonade,  in  their  several  editions  of  the  Greek  text. 
And  it  ought,  in  all  future  editions  of  the  authorized  English  version,  to  be 
printed  in  Roman  type  as  an  integral  part  of  the  sacred  text ;  as,  indeed,  it 
has  been,  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  Comuientary,  by  Dr.  Boothroyd  in  his  new 
Translation  and  Commentary,  and  by  Mr.  Nourse  in  his  edition  of  our 
authorized  English  version,  with  an  improved  punctuation  (New  York, 
1827).  In  addition  to  the  positive  evidence  above  adduced,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  this  clause  not  only  seems  to  be  required  by  the  sense,  but  it 
also  corresponds  with  the  style  of  St.  John ;  and  its  omission  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  ascribed  to  an  homaioteleuton.^ 

25.  Probable  readings  may  have  so  high  a  degree  of  evidence, 
as  justly  entitles  them  to  be  inserted  into  the  text,  in  place  of 
the  received  readings  which  are  tnuch  less  probable.  Such  as 
have  not  considerably  higher  probability  than  the  common 
readings,  should  only  be  pxit  into  the  margin:  but  they,  and  all 
others,  ought  to  be  weighed  with  impartiality. 

26.  Readings  certainly,  or  very  probably  false,  ought  to  be 
expunged  from  the  editions  of  the  Scripture,  and  ought  not  to 
be  followed  in  versions  of  them,  however  long  arid  generally 
they  have  usjirped  a  place  there,  as  beirig  manifest  corruptions, 
which  impair  the  purity  of  the  sacred  books. 

27.  Lastly,  smce  it  is  admitted  in  the  criticism  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  as  in  that  of  other  ancient  writiiigs,  that  the  true 
reading  cannot  always  be  determiiied  with  absolute  certainty, 
but  that  only  a  judgment  as  to  what  is  more  probable  can  be 
formed,  it  is  evident  that  more  ought  not  to  be  required  in  this 
department,  than  can  be  performed;  nor  should  a  positive 
judgment  be  givenj  without  the  most  careful  examination. 
And,  further,  if  in  the  criticism  of  profane  authors  caution  and 

»  Griesbach,  Vater,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  John  ii.  23 
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been  drawn  up  chiofly  from  Dr.  Kennicott's  Dissertations  on 
the  Hebrew  Text,  Dc  Rossi's  Compendio  di  Critica  Sacra, 
and  the  canons  of  the  same  learned  author,  in  liis  Prolego- 
mena so  often  cited  in  the  preceding  pajres,  and  from  the 
canons  of  Bauer  in  his  Critica  Sacra,  of  Ernesti,  of  Pfaff, 
Pritius,  Wetstein,  (iriesbach.  Heck,  Mnntinghe,  and,  above 
all,  of  Michaelis,  with  Bishop  Marsh's  annotations,  often 
more  valuable  than  the  elaborate  work  of  his  author.' 


Chap.  IV.] 

modesty  should  be  used,  much  more  ought  every  thing  like 
rashness  or  levity  to  be  excluded  from  the  criticism  of  the 
Sacred  Volume. 

The  preceding  are  the  most  material  cznons  for  determininfr 
various  readings,  which  are  recommended  by  the  united 
wisdom  of  tlie  most  eminent  biblical  critics.     They  have 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON    THE    QUOTATIONS    PROM    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT    IN    THE    NEW QUOTATIONS    IN    THE    NEW 

TESTAMENT    FROM    TJIE    APOCRYPHAL    WRITERS,    AND    FROM    PROFANE    AUTHORS. 


It  is  obvious,  even  on  the  most  cursory  perusal  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  some  passages  are  cited  in  other  subsequent 
passages ;  and,  in  particular,  that  numerous  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  are  made  in  the  New.  In  these  refer- 
ences, there  is  frequently  an  apparent  contradiction  or  differ- 
ence between  the  orio^inal  and  the  quotation  ;  of  which,  as  in 
the  contradictions  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures  fwhich 
are  considered  and  solved  in  the  second  part  of  this  volume), 
infidelity  and  skepticism  have  sedulously  availed  themselves. 
These  seeming  discrepancies,  however,  when  brought  to  the 
touchstone  of  criticism,  instantly  disappear;  and  thus  the 
entire  harmony  of  the  Bible  becomes  fully  evident.  The 
appearance  of  contradiction,  in  the  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  that  are  found  in  the  New,  is  to  be  considered  in 
two  points  of  view,  namely,  1.  As  to  the  external  form,  or  the 
woras  in  which  the  quotation  is  made  ;  and,  2.  As  to  the 
internal  form,  or  the  manner  or  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied 
by  the  sacred  writers. 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  some 
learned  men,  whether  the  evangelists  and  other  writers  of 


the  New  Testament  quoted  the  Old  Testament  from  the  He- 
brew, or  from  the  venerable  Greek  version,  usually  called  the 
Septuagint.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  they  did 
not  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  either  ;  and  ibis  appears 
most  probable.  The  only  way  by  which  to  determine  this 
important  question,  is  to  compare  and  arrange  the  texts 
actually  quoted.  Drusius,  Junius,  Glassius,  Cappel,  Hoff- 
man, Eicnhorn,  Michaelis,  and  many  other  eminent  biblical 
critics  on  the  Continent,  have  ably  illustrated  this  topic;  in 
our  own  country,  indeed,  it  has  been  but  little  discussed. 
The  only  writers  on  this  subject,  known  to  the  author,  are 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Randolph,  formerly  Regius  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity in  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Owen, 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  (the  titles  of  whose  publications 
will  be  found  in  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the  second 
volume)  ;2  but  they  have  treated  it  with  so  much  ability  and 
accuracy,  that  he  has  to  acknowledge  himself  indebted  to 
their  labours  for  great  part  of  his  materials  for  the  present 
chapter.^ 


SECTION  I. 


ON  THE   EXTERNAL   FORM    OF   THE   QUOTATIONS   FROM   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT   IN   THE   NEW. 

§    1.    TABLES    OF    THE     dUOTATIOJfS     FROM    THE    HEBREW    SCRIPTURES    AND    FROM    THE    SEPTUAGIHT    GREEK    TERSION,    IW    TH» 

ORDER    IN    WHICH    THEY    OCCUR    IN    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT.*' 


1.  Isa.  vii.  14. 

:  httMcy  IDC  n«npi  p  m'jM  nnn  nnSjjn  njn 

Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son, 
and  shall  call  his  name  Iiuuianuet. 


2.  Micah  v.  2. 

^dSso  nvnS  tjjx  nnifjN  anS-n>3  nnNi 

But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou 
be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out 
of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me,  that  is  to  be 
ruler  of  Israel. 


Hos.  xi.  1. 
I called  my  son  out  of  Egypt. 


Lsa.  vii.  14. 

t^ov  H  ?rxp9evo$  tv  yanrrpt  >.)i4/fir»i,(  xmi  Ti^cTstt 
ut'of,  ^»i  %»Ktnti  TO  Qvoiux  auTOu  KfxfjtstvovuK. 

Behold  the  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a 
son,  and  thou  shall  call  his  name  Euunanuel. 


Micah  v.  2. 

Kxi  o-u  Bi)3x.!Eju  01X0;   E?fi»5»,  oXij-oo-to;  ii   tou 

tlVXt    tv    %lXl3C(r(V    lOU^M  *    IK    o-ou    /JtOi    t^tKtv<rsTxtj 
TOU  eivxt  iif  ttpx^v-r*  rou  iTpxJiX. 

But,  a.s  for  thee,  Bethlehem,  thou  house  of 
Ephratha,  art  thou  the  least  (or,  too  little],  to 
become  one  of  the  thousands  of  Judah  1  Out  of 
thee  shall  one  come  forth  to  me,  to  be  the  ruler 
of  Israel. 


Hos.  xi.  1. 

E»  AiyurrTOu  fjt%Ti%MKi<ru,  rx  tskvx 

I  callfd  his  children  out  of  Egypt. 


Matt  i.  23. 

IJou  y|  TTXpiiVOi  t¥  yxTTfl  *^*<,  ««»  Tt^iTXt  wioVj 
XXI  KXj%i(rava't*  to  ovOjKX  eeurou  E/c/^aevouijA., 

Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  son ;  and  they  shall  call  his  name 
EmmanueL 

Matt.  ii.  6. 

Kai  o-u  Bi|5xstu,  j-ii  louJa,  ovSxfti^s  iX.«x>irTit  ti 
tv  Toi;  v,yifioa-iv  lovSx'  eic  <rou  /»p  tj^tKtvnrxi 
»iy  oujuevo;,  cttij  Tratfixvti  TOv  Kxiv  /iou  TOr  I(rp«>)X.1 

Aiid  thou,  Bethleliem  in  the  land  of  Judah,  art 
not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Judah  :  for  out 
of  thee  shall  come  a  governor  that  shall  rule  my 
people  Israel. 


Matt.  ii.  15. 

E5  AiyvrrTOu  eKx>.iTx  tov  uTov  yuou.t 
Oiit  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son. 


«  A  Bibliographical  Notice  of  the  principal  Treatises  on,  and  Collections 
of,  Various  Readings,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume, 
Part  n.  Chap.  111.  Sect.  IV.  §§2,  3. 

«  Part  II.  Chap.  111.  Sect.  111. 

»  Besides  the  publications  of  the  writers  above  mentioned,  the  author  has 
constantly  availed  himself  of  the  researches  of  Drusius  (Parallela  Sacra), 
in  the  8th  volume  of  the  Critic!  Sacri ; — of  Cappel's  Critica  Sacra,  hb.  ii.  (in 
vol.  i.  pp.  136 — 172.  of  Prof  Vogel'a  edition) ; — of  Glassius's  Pliilologia 
Sacra,  partii.  pp.  1387.  el  seq.  (ed.  l)athii);  and  of  Michaelis's  Inlroduriinn 
to  the  New  Testament,  translated  by  Bishop  Marsh,  (vol.  i.  pp.  200—246. 470 
— 493.)  Dr.  Gerard's  institutes  of  Biblical  Crilicijsm  have  also  been  occa- 
sionally referred  to,  as  well  as  Schlegclius's  Dissertatio  de  Agro  sanguinis 
et  Propheti:\  circa  eum  allegata,  in  the  Thesaurus  Dissertation um  Exegeli- 
carum  ad  Nov.  Test.  torn.  ii.  pp.  309 — 340. 

♦  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  author  had  simply  given  the  refer- 
ences to  these  quotations.  They  are  now  inserted  at  length,  in  order  to  save 
the  student's  time,  and  also  to  enable  him  more  readily  to  compare  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  together ;  and  the  Enghsh  version  of  the  passages  is 
annexed  for  the  convenience  of  the  mere  English  reader.  The  text  of  the 
Septuagint  is  that  termed  the  Vatican  :  and  where  there  are  any  material 
variations  in  the  Alexandrine  text,  they  are  briefly  noticed.  The  English 
version  of  the  Septuagint  is  given  from  Mr.  Thompson's  Anglo-American 
translation  (with  tne  exception  of  two  or  three  passages  that  have  been 


altered  to  make  thorn  more  literal),  entitled  "The  Holy  Bible,  containing 
the  Old  and  New  Covenant,  commonly  called  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
translated  from  the  Greek.    Philadelphia,  1S03."    In  four  volumes,  Svo. 

k  'E;ii.  Codex  Alexandr. 

s  KxKirti(  is  the  reading  of  the  Codex  Bczae  and  other  MSS.,  besides 
several  of  the  fathers. 

'  This  quotation  agrees  exactly  neither  with  the  Hebrew  nor  with  the 
Septuagint.  The  only  material  diirerence  is  that  the  evangelist  adds  the 
negative  ouJi^ujf,  which  is  in  neiih^r  of  them.  But  the  Syriac  translation 
reads  it  with  an  interrogation,  A'«m  parva  est  Art  thou  little  1  And  so 
Archbishop  Newcome  has  rendered  it : 

And  thou,  BethlehoniEphrata, 
Art  thuxt  loo\\n\c.  to  be  among  the  leaders  of  Judah  1 
Out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  unto  me 
One  trho  is  to  be  a  ruler  in  Israel. 
The  question,  he  observes,  implies  the  negative,  which  is  inserted  in  Matt, 
ii.  6.  and  also  in  the  Arabic  version.     Both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  as 
they  now  stand,  are  capable  of  being  pointed  interrogatively.     And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Codex  Canlabrigiensis  reads /«it,  no/,  interroga- 
tively, instead  of  cuJx//jj;,  in  which  it  is  followed  by  the  Old  Italic  version, 
and  by  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  other  Latin  fathers. 

•  This  rendering  ofthe  evangehst  agrees  with  the  Greek  versions  of  Sym- 
machus  and  Theodotion. 
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4.  .ler.  xxxi.  15. 

:  wrN  's  n>:3-^y  onjn'?  hjnd  nija-Sj? 

A  voice  was  heard  in  Kamah,  lamentation,  and 
bitter  weeping  ;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
refused  to  be  coiiil'urled  for  her  children,  because 
they  icere  not. 

0.  Psal.  xxii.  6.  Ixix.  9,  10.   Isa.  lii.  liii.   Zech.  xi. 
12,  13. 


C.  Isa.  xl.  3-5. 

nanya  nc"  mn>  Tn  uo  lanca  Niip  "jp 

:  nypaS  D"D3ini  niir'n'?  3pj?n  nim  i'?ob'> 

^fl   o   nn>   na'j-'73   in"ii   mn^   -iiaa  h'tjji 

:  131  mn> 

The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness, 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;  make  straight 
in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God.  Every 
valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and 
liill  shall  be  made  low :  and  the  crooked  shall  be 
made  straight ;  and  the  rough  places  plain.  And 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed  ;  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  it  together 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM 


[Part  I.  Chap.  IV. 


Jer.  xxxi. 

15. 

t^^vvi 

V  'PxfiX 

xou(r5>i  Sfi 

ou,  XXI  x\au9/aou,  xai 

^ttlVt^ 

VffiOV 

'?«%>!>. 

»7ro/.X».OA.i 

v>I    ouK  viSiKi  7rx\i(rx<r- 

O^vpfiO^ 

Matt.  ii.  18. 

v'?x/iX  HKOu<rS>|,  S-fnii-o?,  xxt  k/.iu3,uo»-,  xxt 
TTOKvij  '  Px'/,^K    icKXiOva-x   tx   tsX-vx    0tWT>)5, 

There  was  heard  at  Rama,  asoundof  lamenta-  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation, 

tion,  and  weeping  and  wailing  :  Rachel,  weeping  and  weeping,  and  great  mournin;;,  Rachel  weep- 

for  her  children,  refused  to  be  comforted,  be-  ing/or  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted, 

cause  they  are  not.  becduse  they  are  not. 

Matt.  ii.  23. 

Ottwj  7rXj]p'.o5ti  TO  ^hSsv  5i»  tmv  jrpo^HTu-Vj  oT» 
Nac^wjpxiO?  v.Kv\fjv[friTxi.^ 

Tliat  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
the  prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene. 


Isa.  xl.  3—5. 

^uivy\  /SoiovTOff  IV  T>)  tpyi(A(u'  'ET0ij««(rceT6  rv\v  oS'ov 
Kupiou,  ivbitxq  TTOieiTf  Toe?  rft%ovq  tou  fc)eou  iijutov. 
llcitrot  ^x^xy^  yr\^fttiiS^a-srxtj  xxt  tsxv  opog  y.xt 
loovvog  rxTTSivtuSi^trsrxt'  KXi  £(rrxi  ijxvtx  tcc  Tv.o\ix 

615   £u6ei»v,  ICOtl  1)  -TfXXliX  US  TTiSlX.t    K»l  O^OtjITSTal 

y\  Jo^«  KypiOu,  nxi   oi^sTxt  ttxtx  o*»p^  to  <r«jT>]ptoi' 
TOU  fc)eou. 

A  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  v?ilderness.  Pre- 
pare the  way  of  the  Lord ;  make  straight  the  roads 
for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be  filled  up  ;  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  be  levelled.  And  all  the 
crooked  places  shall  be  made  a  straight  road,  and 
the  rough  way  smooth  plains.  And  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  will  appear;  and  all  flesh  shall  see  the 
salvation  of  God. 


Matt.  iii.  3.  Mark  i.  3.  Luke  iii.  4—6. 

OoiVJI    /SOCOVTOS  6V   Ty\    ifV\fJLM'  ^ETOifiXTXTi  1  V^V    C^OV- 

Kypiouj  eu5£t365  TrotnTi  t«?  rpiEcuc  auTOu.*  Wxrx 
^a^xyz,  5r>.iipu)9>i(r£Toei,  ¥.xi  'uxv  opo?  x«i  /Souvof 
Tce7reivcufi»j(r£Tai'  x»*  so-Toti  tx  trxoKix  si^  svSsiXVj 
XXI  xl  Tpx%lixi  hiq  o5"oys  Kiixq,     Kx*  o-.|/eTai  ttxcx 

<r«p^   TO  (TIUTtipiOV  TOU  ©S0U.8 

The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Pre- 
pare ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths 
straight.  Every  valley  shall  be  filled,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought  low  ;  and  the 
crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough 
ways  shall  be  made  smooth ;  and  all  flesh  shall 
see  the  salvation  of  God. 


7.  Deut.  viii.  3.  Deut.  viii.  3. 

•ETXyTi       pMUCCT*       TU)      £X?rOp£UO  WSVU*       OIX        tTTOfAXTO^ 

Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every        Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the     word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 
Lord  doth  man  live. 


Matt.  iv.  4.  Luke  iv.  4. 

Oux    65T*  apTOJ    jUOVttt    ^>]r£T«i    «V-&p'jO3r05,  «>.A.'    6711 

■crotvTi  pvif^xrt  ex:TOpeuo/*sv{«  Stx  o-TO/toeroj  ©sou. 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  tJod. 


8.  Psal.  xci.  11,  12. 

:  •]'3m-'733     TiDU''?    n'j-niX'      V3N'7D      >3 

:  i'?Ji  J3N3  r^urrjD  •\:yns^'>  WBrhy 

For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee, 
to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.    They  shall  bear 


Psal.  xci.  11, 12. 
'Ot*  T0t5  ayysKot^  eeuTOu  £vt6^£It«*  ^epi  0"0u, 

TOU     SlX(puXx^Xi    (Ti     £V  TTXtrXl^    TXtg     oS'Oif    TOO*    Efl"! 

XiifMV  ospouo-*  o-g,    j«ti«"OT£    :Tpo£rxo-^(]5    ?rpo5  Ki^av 
TOv  yro^x  (TOU. 

For  he  will  give  his  angels  a  charge  concerning 
thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.    With  their 
thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot    hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  thou  shouldest    thee  u^p,  lest  at  any   time  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone.  at  any  time  strike  thy  foot  against  a  stone.  against  a  stone. 


Matt.  iv.  6. 

'OTi,,..T0i;   ayyiKoig    xutov  svtcKut  xi   a-spi 

row,  XXI    ETTl    Xiip'MV    apOUtri     0-£,  fmTTOTt    TTfOtrxo-^m 
TpOJ  KiQov  TOV   TToSx  (TOU, 

For  ....  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  con- 
cerning thee  ;  and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear 


Deut.  vi.  16. 
Thou  Shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 


Deut.  vi.  16. 

Oux  £X7r£tpacr£iS  KupiovTOf  &eQv  0"0u. 

Thou  Shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 


Matt.  iv.  7. 

Oux   £X7r£*pfl6(r£*5    KuptOl/   TOV  ©£0V  (TOU, 

Thou  Shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 


10, 


Matt.  iv.  10. 
KupiOv  TOV  ©£0v  <rou  ;rpoo-xui/>i(r5($,  xa 


Dent  vi  n  Deut.  vi.  13. 

^'                     I  Kupiov  TOV  ©«ov  o-ou   (f oe>|o-3ii(r>|,  xcei   xurat  ftov 

i3yn  inNi  NT-n  yroH  mn^-nK  ;^«Tp£U(r£is.i                                                    \«Tp£u(r£.;. 

Thou  Shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve  Thou  shall  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve       Thou  shall  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him 

him.  him  alone.                                                                 only  shalt  thou  serve. 


11.  Isa.  ix.  1,2. 

^"jnBJ  .nx-iKi  ]ior  nxiN  Spn  pivNin  ny3 
:  DMjn  '•}'hi  p-\\n  nay  D''n  Tn  Ti33n  pnnxni 
T>iN3  13B"   h\M  "wa  i«n  •Hi'n3  DisSnn  Dj?n 
:  ar\''by  hj:  nix  niD'7S 

At  the  first  he  lightly  afflicted  the  land  of  Zebu- 
lun,  and  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  afterwards  did 
more  grievously  afflict  Ae)-  by  the.way  of  the  sea, 
beyond  Jordan,  in  Galilee  of  the  nations.  The 
people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great 
light ;  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shincd. 

12.  Isa.  liii.  4. 

dSsd  iJiSNDfli  xtfj  Nin  M'hn  ]3« 

Our  infirmities  he  hath  borne  :  And  our  sor- 
rows he  hath  carried  Iheiii.  {Bp.  Lowlh.) 


Lsa.  ix.  1,  2. 

X»pM  Zx^ovKiov  i)  yt\  NitpAxKsift,  xxt   01   A.oi5roi 

oT  T>]v  ^xpxKtxv  xxt  Tjepxv  TOU   lopjavou  TxKi>^xtx 

TtOV  £OvajV.        'O   XxOf    0  'Cr0p£Up^£V0i8  iv   (TXOTei,    *5"£TS 
9U);   f^ByX'   0*    X«T0(X0UVTfi5   £V  %'j0px9  (TXIX  .^«V»TOU, 

Ifio;  \Xfi-i:tl  £?  \ifixg. 

With  regard  to  the  region  of  Zabulon,  the  land 
of  Nephthalim,  and  the  rest  who  inhabit  the  sea 
shore,  and  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  nations ; 
ye  people  who  walk  in  darkness,  behold  a  great 
light  I  and  ye  who  dwell  in  a  region,  tlie  shade  of 
death,  on  you  a  light  shall  shine. 


Isa.  liii.  4. 

O[iT0;  tm;   x/^xprixg  Ji/tcuv  $£p£ 


x«i    -s'Ep*    ilfifUV 


Matt.  iv.  15,  16. 

r»t  Zx/3ou^wv,  xoe*  yt\  Hs'^^xKitf^j  o^ov  ^xKxvriig^ 
nifxv  TOU  lopJctvou,  TxXiKxix  Tcov  fjviov.  'O  KxOf 
0     Xafiilj«6v05     £V     O-XOTEI     ii^i     (f>w5     fJtSyx,     xxt    TOlff 

x:«6>](U£vot5  £v  X^P*  ^^*  trxtx  ^«v«TOu  $0)5  xvsntKsv 
auTots.io 

The  land  of  Zabulon,  and  the  land  of  Nephtha- 
lim, by  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  Gali- 
lee of  the  Gentiles  ;  the  people  which  sat  in  dark- 
ness saw  great  light :  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up. 


'  Matt.  viii.  17. 
AuTOc  TcJ';  a(r3-6v£i»5  iiyucuv  «X«?£,  xxt  Ta;  voirou; 


This  man  beareth  away  our  sins,  and  for  us  he        Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare   our 
is  in  sorrow.  '  sicknesses. 


1  nxpxxXii5>ivxi.    Codex  Alexandr. 

»  The  quotation  in  Matthew  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  but  not 
with  the  Septuagint.  Dr  Randolph  thinks  it  might  possibly  be  taken  from 
some  other  translation.    (On  the  Quotations,  p.  27.) 

'  As  the  evangelist  cites  the  Prophets  in  the  plural  number,  it  is  higlily 
probable  that  this  passage  is  not  a  quotation  from  any  particular  prophet, 
but  a  citation  denoting  the  humble  and  despised  condition  of  the  Messiah,  as 
described  by  the  prophets  in  general,  and  especially  by  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
(See  Dr.  Hunt's  sermon  on  Matt.  ii.  23.,  aMhe  end  of  his  "  Observations  on 
several  passages  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,"  pp.  170 — 193.)  Though  the 
words,  he  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  prophets,  yet  as  the  thing  intended  by  them  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
the  application  is  made  with  sufficient  propriety.  The  Israelites  despised 
the  Galileans  in  general,  but  especially  the  Nazarenes;  who  were  so  con- 
temptible as  to  be  subjects  of  ridicule  even  to  the  Galileans  themselves. 
Hence,  NazarBne  was  a  term  of  reproach  proverbially  given  to  any  despi- 
cable worthless  person  whatever.  Wherefore  since  the  prophets  (particu- 
larly those  above  referred  to)  have,  in  many  parts  of  their  writings,  foretold 
that  tlie  Messiah  should  be  rejected,  despised,  and  traduced,  they  have  in 
reality  predicted  that  he  should  be  called  a  Nazarene.  And  the  evangelist 
justly  reckons  Christ's  dwelling  in  Nazareth,  among  other  things,  a  com- 
pletion of  these  predictions;  because,  in  the  course  of  his  public  life,  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  educated  in  that  town  was  frequently 
objected  to  him  as  a  matter  of  scorn,  and  was  one  principal  reason  why  his 
countrymen  would  not  receive  him.  (John  i.  46.  and  vii.  41.  52.)  Dr.  Mac- 


knight's  Harmony,  vol.  i.  p.  53.  8vo.  edit.  See  also  Rosenmiiller,  Kuinoel,  and 
other  commentators  on  this  text. 

<  'OJou;  X£.x5.     Codex  Alexandr. 

»  Tom  tiiou  Yifi-Jiv.    Codex  Alexandr. 

«  This  quotation  agrees  in  sense,  though  not  exactly,  with  the  Hebrew, 
and  also  with  the  Septua'jint.  The  whole  of  it  occurs  in  Luke  iii.  4^.  and 
the  first  part  in  Matt.  iii.  3.  and  Mark  i.  3. 

1  n^o<rxuv>i<r£ic.     Codex  Alex.  e  KuS-ttftsvo;.    Codex  Alex. 

»  K;..  a-xtx.    Codex  Alex. 

'0  These  words  are  not  an  exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew  ;  and  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph observes  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  sense  of  the  Hebrew  or  of  the 
English  in  the  order  in  which  the  words  at  present,  stand.  But  the  diffl- 
culiy,  he  thinks,  may  easily  be  obviated,  by  removing  the  first  six  words  of 
Isa.  ix.  and  joining  thein  to  the  former  chapter,  as  they  are  in  all  Ihe  old 
versions  :  And  then  the  words  m,ay  be  thus  rendered  :  As  the  former  time 
made  rile,  or  debased,  the  land  of  Zabulon,  and  the  land  of  Nephtali,  so  t/ie 
latter  time  shall  make  it  glorious.  The  way  of /he  sea,  fj-c.  A  prophecy 
most  signally  fulfilled  by  our  Saviour's  appearance  andjesidcnce  in  these 
parts.  The  evangelist,  from  the  first  part  of  the  sentence,  takes  only  the 
land  of  Zabulon,  and  the  land  of  Nqphthalim.  What  follows  is  an  exact 
and  almost  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew:  only  forO'D^nn,  walked,  is 
putx:<j„^£vr,;,  sat.  How  properlv  ihls  prophecy  Is  cited,  and  applied  to  our 
Saviour,  see  Mr.  Mede's  Disc.  on'Mark  i.  14,  15.  Mr.  Lowth's  Comment  on 
Isa.  ix.  and  Bishop  Lowth's  translation.  (Randolph  on  the  Quotationa, 
p.  28.) 


Sect.  I.  §  I.] 

13.  IIos.  vi.  6. 

narNVi  ipion  ion  o 

desireJ  mercy  ami  iioi  Hacrilicc. 
U.  M.il.  jii.  I. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  NEW. 
IIos.  vi.  C. 

1  Uusire  luurcy  rather  than  sacrifice. 
Mai.  iii.  1. 


Unhnld  I  will  send  tiiy  messenger,  aiiJ  lie  shall 
prepare  the  way  helbru  iiie. 

l.'i.  Isa.  xlii.  1 — 4. 

•'HDi   >tt'DJ  r\r\'i-\  n>n3  ^3-^D.^^^  nap  jn 

HZ"  n'ji  ppic  K*?  •  K'Ji'  D'"''  ODS'D  vSp  'nn 

•  oo!:'D   N■'X^'   pcn'?   nJ33'    N*?   r>n3   nntroi 


Uehold  1  send  forth  my  inessengcr,  and  he  wUl 
cxaiiiiuc  the  way  before  me. 
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Matt.  ix.  13.  xii.  7. 

I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice. 
Matt.  xi.  10.  Mark  i.  2.  Luke  vii.  27. 

iSov,  !>-«»  «3rO(rTi>^>.ui  TOi  ayyiA.011  /iOu  jrpo  w|»4- 
iT'jincu  troi  c{  »«Ti»(rxiua(r»i  thk  oJov  iro<  i/^irjioo-tur 

Behold  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face, 
which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee. 


iJou, 


Isa.  xlii.  1—4. 

ix\ixTO{  /uou-  i.po<riJ<5»TO  otuTOv  ii  ij/u%ii  /aou- 1 J<iixi» 

TO  -WVIU/UM  ^OU  ITT*  dUTOK,  X^KTll'  TOiJ  *  JVITiV  I^OitTd, 
Ou  XiXpa^lTXIj  OW^I  stvllTI*,  Ou5l  aXOUO" jJlTITXi  l^ul 
^    ^UIVI)  XUTOU.       Kx».»jUOV  Tli/.XT|UIVOV  OU  (ruKTpi\}/»i, 

xx>   >.ivo«  xzTTvi^o^ivov  ov  o-3i<rii,   <(\.X.et  ••;  »K>i- 

aiiav     iJoiO-ll     XflO-lV lUl     13T1     TO)    OV0/*0»T»    «UTOU 

i^n)  ix.mouirii'. 
Jacob  is  my  servant,  I  will  uphold  him  ;  Israel 

is  my  chci.seii  one,  my  soul  halli  embraced  him.      _  .  . 

^ J-  r,  I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  him;  he  will  publish     put  my  spirit  upon  him,  anil  he  shall  show  judg- 

the  GeiitiTes  "lie  shall  not  cry,  nor"'lift"up,  nor  judgment  to  the  nations:  he  will  not  cry  aloud,  ment  to  the  Oentiles.  He  shall  not  strive  nor 
cause  his  voice  fo  be  heard  in  the  street.  A  nor  urge  with  vehemence,  nor  will  his  voice  be  cry;  neither  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in  the 
bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break :  and  the  smoking  heard  aliroad.  A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break,  streets.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and 
flax  "shalT  he  not  (Uiencli  :  he  shall  bring  forrli  nor  will  lie  iimricli  smoking  /lax,  but  will  bring  smoking  llax  shall  he  not  quench,  till  he  send 
iuilgment  mito  irulh.  He  shall  not  fail  nor  bo  foilli  judyoiciir  luito  truth,— audin  hisnamu  shall  forth  judgment  unto  victory, 
discouraged,  till  he  have  sot  judgment  in  the  the  nations  trust  (or  hope), 
earth:  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law. 


Behold  my  ser\'ant  whom  1  uphold,  mine  elect 
in  iPhoin  my  soul  dctligliK'lh :  I  have  put  my 
spirit  upon  him,  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to 


Matt.  xii.  13—21. 

iif  ftov,  iv  'r,ftTi<r»  0  xyawtirof  /«ou,  i>; 
>l  <^<'X'^  /""■  ^K"'"  TO  TIVtVft»  /uou  ijr' 
ocuTOv,  xai  xp4(r<»  TOij  i5v»(rn/  ai-xyytKii,  Ov» 
ipxrii,  ouJi  Xf»vy»ni,  ouii  itxou<ri>  tij  ii>  tkij 
}r\»TH»i(  Ti|»  (»my^r  auTOu.  lU>,«>«ov  (TuvTlTfi/j. 
/uii/Of  ou  xxreajii,  K«i  Jtivov  Tupo/4»wo»  ou  yCiff'u' 
i-jif    XV    ixSa>,>i   115    uxo;    TYiv   KfiTif     Kai  1*    tm 

CViUXTl  «UTOU  l^vt)   lX?r*3UTi.4 

Behold  my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen,  my 
beloved  in  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased.     I  will 


shall  the  Gentiles  trust. 


And  in  his  name 


16. 


Lsa.  vi.  9,  10. 


-[0  j>if  n  i^j^jji  tasn  vrtNi  ntn  oyn-aS  ictf  n 

2V^   pa'  'Q3h^   pdb"  vj?n3i  I'l^pa   nNi> 

:  iS  «D-ii 

Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not:  And  see 
ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not.  Make  the  heart  of 
this  people  fat,  and  make  their  eyes  heavy,  and 
shut  their  eyes;  lest  they  sec  with  their  eye.s, 
.Tud  hear  with  their  cars,  and  understand  with 
their  heart,  and  convert,  and  be  healed. 


17.  Psal.  Ixviii.  2. 

:  Dnp">JD  niT'n  njf'a.s  'd  Sb'D3  nnnoK 

I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable  ;  I  will  utter 
dark  sayings  of  old. 


Isa.  vi.  9—11. 

Axon  axouTtTi,  xa<  ou  iitii  mvifTi,  xm  ^Ktvovrti 
/3\nJ/iT(,  x»i  ou  till  iJnTi.     E5r»x<'i'9)i  yotf  i  x«f J.a 

TOU  \«0U    TOUTOU,    XXI   TOIJ  lOTlV   XUTluV  /SxpfOJ   >|XOU. 

trxv,  xa>  TOu«  o?3x>.juous  ixx/i^uo-xi,  fiyiTrOTl  iSjiri 
Toi;  o^3x\^0is,  xcei  TOi;  luo-iv  xxouj-ouo-i,  xxi  t>| 
xxjiJia  <ruvtjitri,  x«i   i7rtTTfi-^-M<ri,  xxi   ixo-o^xi  »u. 

T00«. 

By  hearing,  ye  shall  hear,  though  ye  may  not 
understand ;  and  seeing,  ye  shall  see,  though  ye 
may  not  perceive.  For  the  heart  of  this  people 
is  stupificd.  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing; 
and  they  have  shut  their  eyes,  that  for  a  while 
they  may  not  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with 
their  ears,  and  understan<l  with  their  hearts,  and 
return  that  1  may  heal  them. 

Psal.  Lx.xviii.  2. 

Ai/oigw  IV  TrxjixSoKxt;  to  trro/ix  /iou,  ^isyi,'>/txt 
irpoS>.»lyuxrc*  xtt'  xp'x>i^g. 

I  will  open  ray  mouth  in  parables  ;  I  will  utter 
dark  sayings  of  old. 


18.  Isa.  xxix.  13. 

laSi  >jn33  vnDti'3>  vd3  nin  Dj?n  tfjo  '>3 
:  mcVn  d>b'JN  mxD  tk  anNn>  vini  >:cd  pm 

This  people  draw  near  me  with  their  mouth, 
and  witri  their  lips  do  honour  me,  but  have 
removed  their  heart  far  from  me :  and  their  fear 
towr.rds  me  is  taught  by  the  precept  of  men. 


Isa.  xxix.  13. 
Eyyi<^£i  /tm  0  Kxoq   cuto;  iv  tio  tto/Hzti    xutou, 
x»i  tv  T0t5  %et\eT*v  xutuji'  ti/U'juo**  /*s,  >i  -^5  xxp^*« 

XVT'MV    -SrOpfiM    XTTiX-*  *^'  ^f*^^'  fitXTiJV  Si   tTjSovTX*  /*£, 
Jl5xTXOl'T85'fl'TX>,/iXTX  XvS  fl!t)7TuiV   XXi  Jl  JxO-X  xX.  1  X;. 

This  people  draw  near  to  me  with  their  mouth  ; 
and  with  their  hps  they  honour  me,  but  their 
heart  is  far  from  nic  :  And  in  vain  do  they  wor- 
ship me,  teaching  the  commands -and  doctrines 
of  men. 


Matt.  xiii.  11,  15.   Acts  xxviii.  26,  27.  Mark  iv.  12. 

Luke  viii.  10. 

Axoi)  xxou<rfT(,  xui  ou  /at)  rvviiTf  xxi  /EXfn-onTij 
^Kt^iTi,  XXI  ou  /ill  <J>|Ti.     Ea-xjiw^it  yxf  i\  xxpjiot 

TOU    >.«0U   T»UTOU,  XXI     TOUJ   lOlTI    ^Xpeajf    UXOUTXV,   XX< 

TOu;  of5x/./«ou5  xuTcov  «xx/</<u<rxv,  /zii^oti  ijjj<r« 
1015  o^9x\/UOt5,  xxi  T015  (jDO-iv  ux6vTM<rty  XXI  rn 
XXpJlX  a-VVJlU-l,  XXI  tn-KTTpuJ/cuo-i,  xxi  ixo-o^xi 
xurcu!.S 

By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  under- 
st.ind  ;  and  si-eins  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  per- 
ceive :  for  this  peojile's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and 
their  ears  arc  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they 
h.ive  closed ;  lest  at  any  time  they  should  see 
with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and 
should  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should 
be  converted,  and  1  should  heal  them. 

Matt.  xiii.  35. 

Ai/oi*o,  IK  5r»pxEo>.xi;  to  o-to^ux  fiov,  tftu^n/ixt 

XtXpuy-jWiVX   XTTO   xxT«€oX.ii5  xotrjLtou. 

I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables ;  I  will  utter 
things  which  have  been  kept  secret  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

Matt.  XV.  8,  9. 

Eyyijfii  ftoi  5  >.xo;  ouro5  tw  o-to/mxti  xutuv,  xxi 
TOi;  %si>.£iri  ju«  ri/iX-  »|  Si  xxpjix  xut»v  !ropp(» 
KVixi'  xii'  i/inv  fiXTtiv  Ss  (TiSovTxi  /*«,  S iSxrxovTti 
SiSxTXxKtxi;^  iVTXK/iXTX  xvSpwrrajv.* 

This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their 
mouth,  and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips :  but 
their  heart  is  far  from  me.  But  in  vain  do  they 
worsliip  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men. 


19. 
pani 

K  Th( 
V-  mothi 
■     shall 


Gen.  ii.  21. 


Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they 
shall  be  one  flesh. 

20  Exod.  XX.  12—16. 

:  "(pB'  ly  ^J;-la  n:yn  Hi  ajjn  nS 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.  Thoushalt 

not  kill.    Thou  shall  not  commit  adultery.    Thou 

shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 

against  thy  neighbour. 

21.  Lev.  xix.  18. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 


Gen.  ii.  21. 

'El'fX'W  TOUTOU  XXTXXil-4'il  Xv5p'«5rO{  TOV  •D^XTipX 
XUTOU  XXI  TIIV  yUnTipX,  XXI  jrpOCTXO \>.l)5l10-£ T XI  wpOi* 
TtjV     yUVXIXX    XUTOU*    XXI      ICOl'TXI     Ol    SvO     IIJ    ff^XpXX 

h'xv. 

Therefore  a  man  shall  leave  his  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife  ;  and  they 
two  shall  be  one  flesh. 

Exod.  XX.  12—16. 
Ti^x  TOV  wxTtpx  0-ou,  XXI    Till,    unrtpx    (TOU — Ou 
/iliX^^'riif   Ou  x>,f;}/«ij-    Ou  ^oviuCTiij.a     Ou  ^'SuJo- 
jU.«pTupi(0-ii;. 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. — Thou 
shall  not  commit  adultery.— Thou  shalt  not  steal. 
—Thou  shalt  not  couunit  murder.— Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness. 

Lev.  xix.  IS. 

Kxi    x^xn-ijfl-f Iff  TOV    irKy.Ttzv  0-ou  uii    0*(XUTOV. 


Matt  xix.  5. 

'Evexsv  TOUTOU  xxTxXenJ/fi  xv5pw?r05  tov  txTipx* 

XXI     T))V    IfTfpx,  XXI     •S-pOO-XOXXuSnO-JTXI    Tl(    J-UVXIXI 

ctuTOu'  XXI  £(rowTx»  01'  Scu  (i;  o-xpxx  /uixv.i 

For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife  ;  and  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh. 

Matt.  xix.  18,  19 
Ou   ^oveuni?"  Ou    /aoi    xiu<rii;-    Ou  xXiiJ/fij"  Ou 

lJ/(uJojKXpTUp>10-(li:'        TijUX     TOV    ?rXTEpX     ^01    XXI    Tll» 
^HTfpX. 

Thou  shalt  do  no  murder :  thou  shalt  not  com- 
mit adultery  :  thou  shalt  not  steal :  thou  shall  not 
bear  false  witness :  honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother. 


Ayx 


Matt.  xix.  19.  xxii.  39. 

'y,(rn^  TOV   :rXi;^iDv  (TSu  uj;  (Tixutov. 


And  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  as  thyself.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  as  thyself. 


«  This  quotation  diflfers  from  the  Hebrew  and  all  the  old  versions  in  these  j 
two  particulars:  the  words  wpo  srpo(r»:TOu  <rou  are  added,  and  what  is  in  j 
Hebrew  'JO7,  before  me,  is  rendered  i.un-psTjiv  o-ou,  tie/ore  thee.  For  the  ' 
reason  of  this  difference  it  is  not  easy  to  account,  but  by  supposing  some 
cornipiiotis  crept  ii\lo  ihe  ancient  copies  ;  the  sense  is  much  the  same.! 
(Or.  Kaiidolpli  on  the  (luolalions,  p.  '23.) 

»  This  i|uotation  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  Septuagint  version,  who.<?e  I 
authors  h,-»ve  obscured  this  prophecy  by  addina  {he  woriis  Jacuh  and  In- \ 
mil,  which  are  not  in  the  original  Hebrew.  It  is  nrobably  taken  from  some 
old  translation  agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  Hebrew.  The  only  difficulty 
is  in  the  words  ( "<  xv  !xSx>..|  n;  »ixo{  tiiv  xpitrtv.  But  if  hy  ODCD  we  un-  I 
derstand^Mc  cause  under  trial,  then  to  send  forth  his  cause  unto  truth, 
will  be  to  carry  the  cause,  and  vinrlicate  its  tnith ;  which  agrees  in  sense 
with  ixSxXii  Hi  vixo;  Tiiv  xp.o-.v.     (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  2?.), 

=  This  quotation  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  Septuagint,  which 
ha.s  xuTajv  afler  o?&.cx.^ou;  in.  the  Codex  Ale.xandr.  In  the  Hebrew  the  I 
sense  is  obscured  by  false  pointing.  If,  in.stead  of  readins  it  in  the  ' 
imperative  mood,  we  read  it  in  the  indicative  mood,  the  sense  will  be  :  ye 
shall  hear  hut  not  u}idersla>id :  and  ye  shall  see  but  not  peroeite     This 


people  hath  made  their  heart  fat,  and  have  made  their  ears  heavy  ana 
shut  llieir  eyes,  &c.  which  agrees  in  sense  with  the  Evangelist  and  with  the 
Septuagint,  as  well  as  with  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  but  not  with 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  We  have  the  same  quotation,  word  for  word,  in  Acta 
xx%iii.  26.  Mark  and  Luke  refer  to  the  same  prophecy,  but  quote  it  only 
in  part.     (Dr.  Randolph,  p.  29.) 

♦  The  (piotation  in  this  passage  of  St.  M.itthew's  Gospel  approaches 
nearer  to  the  Septuagint  than  to  the  Hebrew  text,  especially  in  the  clause 
/«xT>iv  Si  TiSovTxi  fit — in  vain  do  they  worship  me;  which  is  found  ill  the 
Septuagint.  but  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  it  is  retained  by  the  Evangelist 
The  verbal  dilTerences,  however,  show  that  an  exact  quotation  was  not 
intended.  (Scott.)  Griesbach's  reading  makes  Ihe  quotation  still  lesae.xact, 
and  shows  that  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  were  sometimes  altered 
from  the  Septujuiiot. 

>  The  Codex  Alexandr.  has  ti;  vuixixi  for  ^f>(  tv.v  yvvxixtiv. 

f  Autou  is  added  by  the  Codex  Ephrenii  and  other  MSS. 

■>  This  quotation  .Tgrees  with  (he  Hebrew,  e.xcepting  that  the  word  for  two 
is  there  omitted.  But  it  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  Hebrew  text,  as  we 
have  already  seen  in  p.  286.  supra. 

'  o-j  fsviuTdj  ::■  ftux'-JTHi-  cu  x\n|ii:.    Codex  Alexandr. 
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22.  Zech.  ix.  9.  (and  see  Isa.  Ixii.  11.) 

run   D'?B'ni-nD    ••y''-\n  jvx-n^  tnd  'Su 

:  nijnN->a  tjj-'jj;^ 
Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion  ;  shout,  O 
daughter  ol'.ferusaleni ;  beliold,  thy  kingcometh 
unto  thee.  He  is  just  and  having  salvation,  lowly, 
and  riding  upon  an  ass,  even  upon  a  colt  the  foal 
of  an  ass. 

23.  Psal.  viii.  3.  (2.  of  English  version.) 

ly  mD>  Q^'pl>^  diVVij;  'AD 

Out  ofthe  mouths  of  babes  and  suckhngs  tliou 
hast  ordained  streugtli. 

24.  Psal.  cxviii.  22,  23. 

n«D  :  nJB  cNnS  nn>n  D^jian   idnd  pN 

The  stone  which  the  builders  refused,  is 
become  the  head  stone  of  the  corner.  This  is 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

25.  Exod.  iii.  6. 

,nns>  \n'7N  omaN  ^rhu  ti^n  'dSn  >3jn 

I  am  tlie  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob. 

26.  Deut.  vi.  5. 

:  inND-'jaai 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might. 

27.  Psal.  ex.  1. 

Tia'>N  jT'tf  N-ip  ^jiD'''?  aa>  ijinS  nin»  dxj 
;  yhi-h  Din 

The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my 
right  hand,  until  1  make  thine  enemies  thy  foot- 
stool. 

28.  Zech.  xiii.  7. 

Smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be 
scattered. 

29.  Zech.  xi.  13. 

imp>  icx  -\p^T\  itN  ixm-Sx  NiaiSifpi 
n^a  iPN  i^ViTNi  rp'zn  0'>B''7B'  nnpNi  on>'7j?D 
;  ixrn-VN  nirr 

Cast  it  unto  the  potter ;  a  goodly  price  that  I 
was  prized  at  of  them.  And  I  took  the  thirty 
nieces  of  silver,  and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the 
house  ofthe  Lord. 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM 

Zech.  ix.  9. 

Xaips  irifaSfix,  dvyxnf  X,imV  ti>ifv(r(rt,  ^vyxrsf 
'lifiovirxKiifA-  iSoM,  0  B»<ri\eus  <"«  ep^extei  <roi 
Jmaioj  XMI  (Tuji^ujv  auTO!  ■ufxv's,  x»»  (s-.gsSliXajj  i^ri 
vTro'Cuytfiv  Kxi  ttjjXov  veov. 

Rejoice  exceedingly,  O  daughter  of  Sion  ;  make 
proclamation,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem.  Behold, 
thy  king  is  coming  to  thee  ;  he  is  righteous,  and 
having  salvation.  He  is  meek,  and  moimted  on 
an  ass,  even  a  young  colt. 

Psal.  viii.  2. 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou 
hast  perfected  praise. 

Psal.  cxviii.  22,  23. 

AtSov    OV      UTTS^OKIfiiXff-av    01    0*Xo5"O^OOVT£?,    OUTOJ 

s^EvKifSi)  £15  ii.spxK>tv  yMvmf  •n-xpa  Kopiou    tysvExo 
(turn,  xm  so-Ti  5-aU;Uao-T>)  iv  i>(^^-j,XtiOi(  ti/tiuv. 

The  stone,  which  the  builders  rejected,  the 
saine  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner.  This 
was  from  the  Lord  (or,  the  Lord's  doing) ;  and  it 
is  wonderful  in  our  eyes. 

Exod.  iii.  6. 

Eyw  SI/41  5  ©£0;  tou  K-arpOf  <rou,  ©so;  ASp»«yU, 
x»i  0£Os  It««x,  x:41  ©eoj  Iax«)S. 

I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob. 

Deut.  vi.  5. 

Ay«7r>i(rei;  Kopioi/  toi/  ©£ov  rou  £«  o^i(?  t>i5 
Jiavoises*  <rou,  x«i  sj  oA.>)S  t>i5  i^uxi);  (TOu,  xai  £5 
oXn!  Ti)s  5'uvxAt£tu;  o-ou. 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy 
whole  understanding,  and  with  thy  whole  soul, 
and  with  thy  whole  might. 

Psal.  ex.  1. 

EiK-Ei'  0  Kupio;  Toi  Kupiou  /too,  KaSou  £X  Jsjiiuv 
iKOu,    soj;    av   5-m    tou;   sxSpouf    o-ou  uJroa-oSioi/    tojv 

The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  at  my  right 
hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 


Zech.  xiii.  7. 

UxTU^OV  TOV  TD-Ol/tEVoe,  XXI  S IXTKO  fi7rtTSi\TQVT06t 
TX   TTfiO^-xrx  Ti\^   •sr01/*l';i j.-l 

Smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  ofthe  flock 
shall  be  scattered  abroad.  . 

Zech.  xi.  13. 

K:tj£;  MUTOU;  £l;  TO  ^lOI/SUTlipiOV,  x»i_  (TxEyo/'*' 
xai   £Xk?ov  tou,-  TpixxovT*   ctpj-upou;  xati   tviZxKav 

CtUTOUC   £i;  TOI/    01X01/  KupiOU,  £1S    TO  %U)V£UTl)pi01/. 

Put  them  into  the  smelting  furnace,  and  I  will 
see  whether  it  is  proof,  in  like  manner  as  I  have 
been  proved  by  them.  So  I  took  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  and  threw  them  down  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  for  the  smelting  furnace. 


[PaHTI.  CUAF.IV 

Matt.  xxi.  5. 
E»jr«r£  Tt(  Soyotrpi  Sicuv   Ijou,  i  B:t(ri\Eu;  o-ou 
spX;£T«i    0-01   7rp»us,  xai   f^-iSf 6>ixui{   £3-<    ovoii,  xo>< 
tsmKov  ui'oi/  u3-o^uj.iou.l 

Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  Behold  thy  king 
cometh  unto  thee,  meek  and  sitting  upon  an  ass, 
and  {more  correctly,  even)  a  colt  the  foal  of  an 

ass. 


Matt.  xxi.  16. 
Ex  ff-TO/taTOff  vjjwiwv  x*i  .&*i^.*^ovT«i/  xo»Tt]pTiro9 

UlVOv. 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou 
hast  perfected  praise. 

Matt.  xxi.  42.    Mark  xii.  10.    Luke  xx.  17.    Acta 
iv.  ll._ 

Al5ov  6v  «7r£5'0Xl(UaO-06l'  01  01X0 J0/4OOVT65,  OUTO5 
yivvVi^yi  £»;   xf(pa\viv    ^wviag'  -criipx  Kupiou  £y£V£TO 

«IJT>),    XKl    £a-Tl    .^CtU/tXTTll   £V    0  p.JfX  A./*  0  1  j    J]/tU)V, 

The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  the 
same  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner:  this  is 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 


Matt.  xxii.  32.  Mark  xii.  26.  Luke  xx.  37. 

Eycu  £i(Ui  0  ©£0s  ASpxa//.,  xai  o  ©£0S  Io-«xx,  xxi  o 
©£0{  laxouS. 

I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob. 

Matt.  xxii.  37.  Mark  xii.  30.  Luke  x.  27. 

A^X7r*](r£i5  Kupiov  tov  fcj£Ov  trou  o^»j  tjj  xoep^ieA 
o-ou,  xai  IV  oXi)  T>|  ■4'UXI  o-ou,  XMl  £V  oX)i  T>(  SiXVOtl* 
o-ou. 3 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 


Matt.  xxii.  44.  Mark  xii.  36.  Luke  xx.  42. 

E.w£i/  0  Kupio;  Tu,  KupiM  /tou,  KxSoo  £X  JeJiwk 
/(ouj  £uj;  Av  ^(ji  TOus  Ex^pous  o-ou  OW0?r0^40V  T«i; 
TTO^uiv  a-ov. 

The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my 
right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  foot- 
stool. 

Matt.  xxvi.  31. 

naTK^oj  TOi/  •!3-oi/«£i>«j  xcei  Jiao-xopn-io-SijO-ETai  TK 
TTfoixTX  T>);    -croi/tvli;. 

1  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  ofthe 
flock  shall  be  scattered  abroad. 

Matt,  xxvii.  9,  10. 

Kxi  t\x^ov  rx  rpixKOvTX  a^yvpix J  ryfv  Tifit\vrov 
T£Ti/t;i/«£i'Ou,  OV  erif^^trxvro  xtto  mwv  I(rpo6»|A..      K06I 

eJcoXWV     aUTM     £1$     TOV      Ci^pOV     TOU     XEp«/«£w;,    %xQ» 

trvrsTx^e  /toi  Kupio^.fi 

And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the 
price  of  him  that  was  valued,  whom  they  of  the 
children  of  Israel  did  value :  and  gave  them  for 
the  potter's  field,  as  the  Lord  appointed  me. 


'  This  quotation  seems  to  be  taken  from  two  prophecies,  viz,  Isa.  Ixii. 
U.  where  we  read,  Say  ye  to  tlie  daughter  of  Zion,  behold  thy  salvation 
cometh — and  from  Zech.  ix.  9.  The  latter  part  agrees  more  exactly  with 
the  Hebrew  than  with  the  Septuagint;  only  both  Saint  Matthew  and  the 
Septuagint  seem  to  have  read  iJJ?,  meek,  instead  of  ^J;?j  afflicted.  (Dr. 
Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  29.) 

a  KxpJiMj.     Codex  Alexandr. 

»  The  Vatican  edition  of  the  Septuagint  here  translates  laaS,  by  t»; 
Jixvc.aj  o-ou  {thy  understanding).  But  the  Alexandrian  edition  renders 
it  TMs  xxp^.xs-  o-ou  {thy  heart).  St.  Matthew  takes  in  both,  but  puts  ■Wx.i 
{soul)  between ;  he  also  puts  £v  ox.i  for  eJ  oai);  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  ; 
and  he  leaves  out  the  latter  clause,  with  all  thy  strength.  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  agree  entirely  with  St.  Matthew,  only  they  add  the  latter  clause. 
(Dr.  Randolph.)  The  variation  from  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  does  not 
in  the  least  affect  the  meaning.  Mr.  Scott  thinks,  with  great  probability, 
that  the  Evangelists,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  gave  the  mean- 
ing of  this  first  and  great  commandment  in  the  most  eraphatical  language, 
without  intending  either  implicitly  to  quote  the  Septuagint,  or  literally" to 
translate  the  Hebrew. 

»  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Alexandrine.MS.  of  the  Septuagint,  except- 
ing that  the  evangelist  reads  yr:iTxi'^,  I  will  smite,  instead  of  ^mt^Jo,,.  The 
Arabic  version  agrees  with  Saint  Matthew;  and  Drs.  Randolph  and  Owen 
both  think  it  probable  that  the  Hebrew  ought  to  be  read  !«  instead  of  in, 
for  it  follows  in  the  first  person,  I  will  turn  mine  hand,  &c.  See  Houbi- 
gant  in  loc.  Kennicott's  Disserlatio  Generalis,  §  44.  Randolph  on  the  Quo- 
tations, p.  30.     Owen  on  the  Modes  of  Quotation,  p.  54. 

»  This  citation  is  attended  with  no  small  dilhculty.  The  prophecy  is 
cited  from  Jeremiah :  but  in  that  prophet  no  such  prophecy  is  to  be  found. 
In  Zech.  xi.  13.  such  a  prophecy  is  found,  but  neither  do  the  words  there 
perfectly  agree  with  Saint  Matthew's  citation.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion 
that  an  error  has  crept  into  Saint  Matthew's  copy ;  and  that  i.-p  has  been 
written  by  the  transcribers  instead  of  Zt^.  or  thai  the  word  has  been  inter- 
polated. And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  word  is  omitted  in  the  MSS.  by 
Griesbaoh  numbered  33.  (of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century),  and  157.  (of 
the  twelfth  century),  in  the  later  Syriac  and  in  the  modern  Greek  ver- 
sions, one  or  two  MSS.  of  the  old  Italic  version,  some  manuscripts  cited 
M^-'^'or?'^^""'''  ^"'^  °"®  ^'^''"  ^^-  <^''«'J  ^y  Lucas  Brugensis.  Griesbach's 
Mh.J2.  (ofthe  eleventh  century)  reads  Zx^^piou,  which  word  is  also  found 
in  the  margm  of  the  later  Syriac  version,  and  in  an  Arabic  exemplar  cited 
by  Bengel  m  his  Critical  Edition  of  the  New  Testament.  Origen,  and  after 
him  t-usebius,  conjectured  that  this  was  the  true  reading.    Other  eminent 


critics  have  thought  that  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  of  what  is 
called  Zechariah's  Prophecy  were  really  written  by  Jeremiah,  and  they 
have  certainly  assigned  very  probable  reasons  for  such  opinion  both  from 
the  matter  and  style.  (See  Dr.  Hammond  on  Heb.  viii.  9.  Mede's  Works, 
pp.  786— 833.  Bp.  Kidder's  Demont.  of  Messiah,  part  ii.  p.  196,  &c.  Lowth, 
Prselect.  Poet.,  Lect.  xxi.  See  also  Volume  H.  Part  VI.  Chap.  VII.  p.  288., 
where  reasons  are  assigned  to  show  that  these  chapters  were  actually  writ- 
ten by.Zechariah.)  It  is,  however,  most  likely,  that  the  original  reading 
of  Matthew  xxvii.  9.  was  simply,  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet, 
Six  tou  jrpo^iiTou,  without  naming  any  pjophet.  And  this  conjecture  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Saint  Matthew  often  omits  the  name  of  the  pro- 
phet in  his  quotations.  (See  Matt.  i.  22.  ii.  5.  xiii.  35.  and  xxi.  4.)  Bengel 
approves  of  the  omission.  It  was,  as  we  have  already  shown  (see  pp.  212, 
213.  of  this  volume),  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  to  divide  the  Old  Testament 
into  three  parts  :  the^rsi,  beginning  with  the  Law,  was  called  the  Law; 
the  second,  commencing  with  the  psalms,  was  called  the  Psalms  ;  and  the 
third,  beginning  with  the  prophet  in  question,  was  called  Jeremiah  :  con- 
sequently, the  writings  of  Zechariah,  and  of  the  other  prophets,  Iseing  in- 
cluded in  that  division  which  began  with  Jeremiah,  all  quotations  from  it 
would  go  under  this  prophet's  name.  This  solution  completely  removes 
the  difficulty.  Dr.  Lightfoot  (who  cites  the  Baba  Batlira  and  Rabbi  David 
Kimclii's  Preface  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  as  his  authorities)  insists  that 
the  word  Jeremiah  is  perfectly  correct,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  that  di- 
vision from  which  the  evangelist  quoted,  and  which  gave  its  denomination 
to  all -the  rest.  With  regard  to  the  prophecy  itself,  if  in  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  for  £  ^xxxv,  they  gave,  we  read  s  Jo^xx,  I  gave,  which  is  the  reading 
nf  the  Evangelisteria,  24.  and  31.  of  Griesbach's  notation  (both  of  the  ele- 
venth century),  and  of  both  the  Syriac  versions,  the  evangelist's  quotation 
will  very  nearly  agree  with  the  original.  That  we  should  read  £Ji«>x«,  / 
gave,  appears  I'urlher  to  be  probable  from  what  fojiow.s, — xaoa  o-uvetoi^s 
/ioi  Kup.o,-,  as  the  Lord  commanded  me, — Kxi  eamSov  t»  Tpi«xot/TK  «pyopi« 
XXI  tSw:<x  xvTx  £i;  TOV  «;^  pov  TOU  Ktpxuiai;-  and  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  and  I  gave  them  for  the  potter' afield.  The  translation  is  Uteral, 
excepting  only  that  "IXVtT  is  rendered  aeypov  too  xspxfce<«f  and  mn'  0^3 
is  omitted  ;  and  the  same  is  also  omitted  in  some  ancient  MSS.  (See  Ken- 
nicoot's  Dissertatio  Generalis,  §49.  p.  21.)    The  words  ti)v  Tifmv  too  te- 

T1/4>I/££V0U    ill    £Tl/tXTXVTO      XTTO     UI'JUV    ItTfXtlK    aud   H-i^X     ff-UVETX^E    fiO  I     KuplO;    ErS 

added  to  supply  the  sense,  being  taken  in  sense,  and  very  nearly  in  words, 
from  the  former  part  of  the  verse  ;  this  latter  clause  is  in  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion. Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  30.  Novum  Testamentum,  a 
Griesbach,  torn.  i.  p.  134.  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Hora;  Ilebraicae  on  Matt,  xxvii.  9. 
(Works,  vol.  ii  p:  2ti.'j.) 


Sect.  I.  §  1.] 

30.  Psal.  xxii.  19.  (18.  of  English  version.) 

:  i-\M  \'t'Di  'B'la'?  Vjji  aryh  nJ3  ^phn^ 

They  part  my  paniients  among  theui,  and  cast 
lots  upon  uiy  vesture. 

31.  Psal.  xxil.  2.  (1.  of  English  version.) 

^jn3Tj>  noS  ^Sm  iSk 

My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  tliou  forsaken  me  1 


32.  Isa.  liii.  12. 

And  he  was  numbered  with  tlie  transgressors. 


33.  E.xod.  xiii.  2. 

Whatsoever  openelh  the  womb — both  of  man 
and  of  bea.st,  it  is  mine. 

M.  i'pv-  xii.  8. 

T):v  'J3  '>3B'  IN  onn'^PB' 

Two  turtles  or  two  young  pigeons. 
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Psal.  xxi.  18.  (xxii.  18.  of  English  Bible.)  MaU.  xxyli.  35.  John  xix.  24. 

^ii/«ipiir»»TO  T»  i>»Ti»  /tou  iauTOif,  nxt  mt  tci.  _    ^I'.fitfiirxvro  t»  i/tana  ftov  txvroi(,  xxi  in  Ton 

They  have  parted  my  garments  among  them,  They  parted  my  garments  among  them,  and 

and  for  my  vesture  have  cast  lots.  upon  my  vesture  did  they  cast  lots. 


Psal.  xxii.  1. 
'Oe«ot,  5  eiO{/*i>u,  jrfirx>(  I"', 


35.  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2. 

Tj'aS  >nN  nin'  ncD  jp''  >'??  r^mi  •>i-\h  nn 
DMa^''?  Nn|-)"7  aS-naz'j*?  ran'?  'jn'?!:'  d''1J3? 
jix-i-pjiy    K-ip'?    :  nip    npfl    O'iidn*?)   nm 

nvrS 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Ood  is  upon  me,  because 
lie  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings 
into  the  meek,  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives, and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that 
are  bound :  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord. 


Matt,  xxvil.  46. 
HJ.i,   H>.i,    yxftx    a-xiaxixvi  ;   tout'    io 


6(1 


,Ti{/«i;  jBou,  ei,  A^ou,  .►IT.  ui  lyxxTiXiTii;  ;i 

O  God,  my  God,  attend  to  me  !  Why  hast  thou        Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani  1    That  is  to  say, My 
irsakcn  me  1  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  1 


forsak 

Isa.  liii.  12. 

Xxi  jv  TOi{  xvofioif  iXoyio-Jii. 

And  he  was  numbered  among  the  transgres- 
Bors. 

Exod.  xiii.  2. 

'Ay<«ff'oi'  fin  nxM  jrfu)TOT:xov  3rpnjT0yin{,  Ji«- 
vtnyov  yrxrav  /«tiTpxv. 

Consecrate  to  me  every  first-born,that  openeth 
every  womb. 

Lev.  xii.  8. 
Auo  Tpuj'Dvatf  m  Suo  VIOO-T0U5  frapto'Tip'jtv. 

Two  turtle-doves  or  two  young  pigeons. 
Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2. 

HvlM/lx  Kupiou  l?r' tfti,  Ov  ti'vixii/  tXf^Tt  Ml' 
Evayy'i\t'Cia-7xi  yrrtuxot^  xsrjo-TMKxe  ^t,  (xo-arSxi 
T0U{  <ruvTiTpi;u^<vou;  T)iv  y.XfSixv,  xi(pu;«i  xixixx- 
X.1UT01,-  «c<o-<i',  xx<  TU9A.015  xvx%\ii^iy     XxXio-xi 

SVtXUTOI'  KupiOU    ffXTOV. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  for  the  busi- 
ness for  which  he  hath  anomted  me.  He  hath 
sent  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  to  heal 
the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 


Mark  xv.  26.  Luke  xxii.  37. 

Xxi  juitx  xvo/i'^v  tKcytvitf, 

And  he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressora. 
Luke  ii.  23. 

n«v  «p«-i»  Sixroiyor  CI''!'*'  "yK  '">  Xupio 
K\nSt\(rtrxt. 

Every  male  that  openeth  tlie  womb  shall  be 
called  holy  to  the  Lord. 

Luke  ii.  24. 

Ziv^o;  Tfuyovuv  »)  ivo  vt^ra-zui  vi pirTipcov. 

A  pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons. 
Luke  iv.  18,  19. 

ITvlu/i*  Kupnu  «jr'  «/i(,  Ou  ivlXiV  IXP'""'  M'  •««)" 
yi>.ti^irixi  uTtuxo'{'»'"i'"Tx>.x<  ft'  'xtrxrixi  touj 
rvvTtXfiftftivcuf  Tiin  x«pJ<»w,  xiipvjxi  xixfxKia- 
TOi$  xffTiv,  x»<  Tv9>.oi;  cevaS/uiyiv,  [aMro(rTi<>,»« 
riipxv(rftivov(  (va^eni]*  X^ipv/Jxi  inatuTOv  Xupiou 

ilXTOl..i 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  I's  upon  me,  because  he 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  tha 
poor,  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted, 
to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  re- 
covering of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord. 


36.  Psal.  Ixix.  10.  (9.  of  English  version.) 
The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up. 

37.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  34. 

And  had  given  them  of  the  corn  of  heaven. 

38.  Isa.  hv.  13. 

And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord. 


39. 


Isa.  xii.  3. 


<0.  Psal.  Ixxxii.  6. 

I  have  said,  Ye  are  gods. 

il.  Zech.  ix.  9. 

See  the  passage,  in  No.  22.  p.  296.  supra. 


12  Isa.  liii.  1. 

:  hpSjj  'D-Vp  nin^  jjnn  ijppdb''?  pdnd  ^d 

Who  hath  believed  our  report !    And  to  whom 
hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed  1 


Psal.  Iiviii.  9.  flxix.  9.  of  English  Bible.) 

'O  <^ii\c;  Tou  Oixou  a-av  xxn^xyt  fit. 

Zeal  for  thine  house  hath  consumed  me. 


Kx> 


Psal.  Ixxviii.  24. 

XpTOV   OvpXVOV   iSitiKtV  XUTSiS 


And  he  gave  them  the  bread  of  heaven. 
Isa.  liv.  13. 

Kxi  rrxvTx;  TOU5  uiovj  TOv  StSxKTOv^  ©sou 

Even  thy  sons,  all  instructed  of  God. 


John  ii.  17, 

'O  i^>i>.Of  TOU  oixou  e'ou  xxrtfxyi  fit. 

The  zeal  of  thine  house  bath  eaten  me  up. 
John  vi.  31 . 

ApTOW  EX  TOU  Oupxi/Ou   liaixtv  IXUTOIf  ^xyiiv. 

He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat. 
John  vi.  45. 

X»i  KrOfTxi  jravTej  SiSxxtoi  tou  ©jou. 

And  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God. 


"O   5riO-TIUJ.'W   I 

ftoi  «x  Ti);  xoiX 


Psal.  Ixxxii.  6. 

Eyw  s*9ra6,  Sioi  ijTTf, 

I  said.  Ye  are  gods. 

Zech.  ix.  9. 
See  the  passage  in  No.  22.  p.  296.  supra. 


Isa.  liii.  1. 

Xupif,  TIJ   iTtTTtua-S   T»J    oexO»I  i\/.COJV  J 

Kx*  0  ^pxx'u'V  Xupiou  Tivi  »n-ixxX.u^9»j  J 

Lord,  who  hath  beheved  our  report  1 
And  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been 
revealed  (or  made  manifest)  1 


John  vii.  38. 

tj    liUTOU    ^iUO-OunV   iifxTO;    ^WWTOf.* 

He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath 
said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living 
water. 

John  X.  34. 

Eyeo  nrrx,  ^foi  itti. 

I  said,  Ye  are  gods. 

John  xii.  15.  (See  Matt  xii.  5.  p.  296.  supra.) 

Mil  foSou,  JuyxTip  Xia)»-  ijou,  5  BxriXiuf  rou 
fpX'Txi,  xxjii/iiio;  i;ri  rrwK^v  onu.* 

Fear  not,  daughter  of  Sion ;  behold  thy  king 
Cometh,  sitting  on  an  ass's  colt. 

John  xii.  38.  (and  see  Rom.  z.  16.) 

Kvpu,  Ti{  (7Ti<rrniirt  th  »xo>!  itftjiv  ; 
Xxi  0  fipxxiioi-  Xupiou  Tin  X!rix»>.uf  S>|  ; 
Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  reportl 
And  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been 
revealed  1 


«  This  is  taken  from  the  Hebrew,  but  the  words  are  Syriac  or  ChaUiee. 
Sabachthani  is  the  word  now  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase.  (Dr.  Randolph, 
p.  30.) 

»  The  Codex  Coislinianus  195.  (No.  34.  of  Griesbach's  notation),  of  the 
eleventh  century,  omits  the  words  printed  between  brackets. 

•  This  quotation  is  made  e.xactly  from  the  Septu;igint,  as  far  as  the  words 
aiXftxK^Toit  x<;i<rir.  deliverance  to  the  captives ;  and  it  accords  with  the 
Hebrew,  except  that  the  word  Jehovah  twice  occurs  there,  which  is  omit- 
ted in  the  Sepluagint  and  by  the  evangelist.  But,  instead  of  the  Hebrew 
clause,  translated  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  we 
read  Tuy>.oi?  xvaSx-ivJ-iv,  tccorering  of  s\ghl  to  the  blind;  which  words  are 
adopted  by  St.  Luke;  who  adds,  «rr:o-Tii>.xi  Ti.*pxu(rjuivou;  <v  «?i<ri,  setting 
at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  which  words  do  not  appear  in  the  Septua- 
gint.  The  difference  between  this  quotation,  as  it  appears  in  Luke  iv.  IS. 
and  the  original  Hebrew,  is  thus  accounted  for — Jesus  Christ  doubtless 
read  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  Hebrew,  which  was  the  language  constantly 
used  in  the  Synagogue  ;  but  the  evanpeli.sl,  writing  for  the  use  of  the  Hel- 
lenists (or  Greek  Jews),  who  understood  and  used  only  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion, quotes  that  version,  which  on  the  whole  gives  the  same  sense  as  the 
Hebrew.  Le  Clerc,  Dr.  Owen,  and  Michaelis  are  of  opinion  that  they  are 
either  a  aifferent  version  of  the  Hebrew,  and  inserted  from  the  margin  of 
the  evangelical  text,  or  else  that  they  are  a  gloss  upon  it,  taken  from  Isa. 
Iviii.  6.  where  the  very  words  occur  in  the  Greek,  though  the  Hebrew  text 
is  very  different.  The  Arabic  version  agrees  nearly  with  the  evangelist. 
The  Hebrew  appears  formerly  to  have  contained  more  than  we  now  find 
in  the  manuscripts  and  printed  editions.     (Scott,  Randolph.) 

«  There  are  no  words  answering  to  these  either  in  the  Septuagint,  or  in 
the  Hebrew.    It  is  indeed  no  citation,  but  only  a  reference  or  allusion. 
Vol.  I.  2P 


The  Jewish  writers  inform  us  that,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, it  was  usual  to  pour  water  on  the  altar,  to  denote  their  praying  then 
for  the  blessing  of  ram,  the  latter  rain,  which  was  then  wanted  against 
their  approaching  seed-time:  This  water  they  drew  out  of  Siloah,  and 
brouglil  It  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  the  temple,  playing  with  their 
instruments,  and  singing,  and  repeating  the  words  of  the  prophet:  With 
joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation.  (Isa.  xii.  3.)  Our 
Lord,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  takes  occasion  from  hence  to  instruct 
the  people  ;  and  applies  this  ceremony  and  this  scripture  to  himself:  He 
signifies  to  them  that  the  water  here  spoken  of  was  to  be  had  from  him 
alone— 7/"  any  man  thirst,  lei  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink:  He  that  be- 
lieveth m  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shallflow  rivers 
of  living  water.— The  word  xo.\<x,  here  translated  belly,  signifies  a  hol- 
low receptacle,  and  may  properly  be  used  for  such  cisterns  or  reservoirs 
as  were  usually  built  to  receive  the  waters  issuing  from  their  fountains: 
The  meaning  then  i.-s,  that  every  true  believer  shall,  according  to  this  scrip- 
ture, repeated  by  the  people  on  this  occasion,  abound  with  living  water, 
have  within  him  such  a  cistern,  as  will  supply  living  water,  both  for  his 
own  and  others'  use  :  What  is  signified  by  water  we  are  informed  in  the 
next  verse,  viz.  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit :  The  like  metaphor  our  Lord  makes 
use  of,  John  iv.  10.  And  in  the  prophetic  writings  (see  Isa.  xhv.  3.  Iv.  I. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  25 — 27.  Zech.  xiv.  8.)  it  is  often  peculiarly  used  to  signify  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit  to  be  conferred  under  the  gospel  dispensation. 
(Dr.  Randolph,  p.  31.) 

»  This  differs  both  from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew,  and  also  from 
the  citation  in  Matt.  xxi.  5.  The  evangelist  either  followed  some  other 
translation,  or  chose  to  express  briefly  the  sense,  but  not  the  words  of  the 
prophet.  (Ibid.) 
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43.  Isa.  vl.  9,  10. 

See  the  passage  No.  16.  p.  295.  supra. 


44.  Psal.  xli.  9. 

:  3pj!  ^'7j>  VinJn  •>r>vh  h^w 

Mine  own  familiar   friend which  did 

eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lift  up  his  heel  against  me. 

45.  Psal.  cix.  3.  (See  Psal.  xxxv.  19.  and  Ixix.  4.) 
They  ....  fought  against  me  without  a  cause. 

46.  Psal.  xxii.  19.  (18.  of  English  version.) 

They  part  my  garments  among  them,  and  cast 
lots  upon  my  vesture. 

47.  Exod.  xii.  46.  (See  Psal.  xxxiv.  20.) 
Neither  shall  ye  break  a  bone  thereof 

48.  Zech.  xii.  10. 

They  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  pierced. 
(Archbp.  Newcome's  version.') 


49.     Psal.  Ixix.  26.  (25.  of  English  version.) 
(And  see  Psal.  cxix.  8.) 

Let  their  habitation  be  desolate,  and  let  none 
dwell  in  their  tents. 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM 

Isa.  vi.  9,  10. 
See  the  passage  in  No.  16.  p.  295.  supra. 


[Part  I.  Chap.  V 


Psal.  xli.  9. 
MOV. 

He,  who  ate  of  my  bread,  hath  lifted  up  his  heel 
against  me. 

Psal.  cix.  3. 

They  fought  against  me  without  cause. 

Psal.  xxii.  18. 

Aifi/*£p*(r«VTO    T06    i/iiXTlX  /XQV    IwUTOiJ,    X«i  STTi   TOV 

] fz-xr la- [jLfiv  MOV  i^xKov  -/.Ki^pov. 

They  parted  my  raiment  among  them,  and  for 
my  vesture  they  did  cast  lots. 

Exod.  xxii.  46. 

Kxt  otTTOuv  ou  a-vvTpi^sre  xrr*  auTOo.   ■ 

And  ye  shall  not  break  a  bone  thereof 

Zech.  xii.  10. 

EwtGA-eyoirai  -crpos  m^j  xvb'  uiv  v-xTtopx^trxv-xn, 

They  will  look  to  me  instead  of  the  thing.s,  con- 
cerning which  (or  against  wliich)  they  have  con- 
temptuously danced. 

Psal.  Uix.  25. 

revV]9l1TU)  I)  Eff«uX*5  ceuTCOV  '.ipil/iuJjliEVt],  XE6*  tv  TOff 
CXVJVtOjaaO-tV  06UTCOV  MA    ffTTou  0  XXTOtXUII'. 

Let  their  tent  (or  habitation)  be  desolate,  and  in 
their  dwellings  no  inhabitant. 


John  xii.  40.  (See  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15.  p.  295.  supra.) 

TtrvqiKiaXtV   XUTCUV  TOUg    ©^.^SCXjUOUS,  )C«i    "STfiTTaJpuJ- 

xev  «uTtA)V  T*iv   y.xfiSixv'    ivx  M*i   *SMTt   T0(5   opbxK- 

MOl^fXXi    VO^CMTt  TV\   KapStXj   KXt   tTTtlTT px^uiirty  XXI 

He  hath  blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened  their 
heart ;  that  they  should  not  see  with  Iheir  eyes, 
nor  understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  con- 
verted, and  I  should  heal  them. 

John  xiii.  18. 

*0  Tp'jiyuiV  /U£T*  £/*0U  TOf  ccpTOV,  fiWJjpfiV  £W*  tjUC  TUV 

•CTTEpvav  auTou, 

He  that  ealeth  bread  with  me,  hath  lifted  up  his 
heel  against  me. 

John  XV.  25. 
£M*'r^o'xv  M^  5"t*jpE«v.a 

They  hated  me  without  a  cause. 
John  xix.  24; 

AijjUspitrxvTO  Tu  iMXTtx  /iou  e«uT0i5j  x«i  csri  to» 
iMXTitTM^v  fiov  sZxKov  x>.(ipOf . 

They  parted  my  raiment  among  them,  and  for 
my  vesture  they  did  cast  lots. 

John  xix.  36. 

OlTTOUV  Ov   0"Ul'Tpt€j](r£T»i  «UT0U.3 

A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken. 
John  xix.  37. 

'O^CVTXi  £1$  OV  tiiriivTiiirxv.* 

They  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  pierced. 


Acts  i.  20. 

Tivtii-^Tiii  v[  iTTxvKi;  xvTOv  tftfMOS,  xcei  Mt  'itto)  S 

Let  his  habitation  be  desolate,  and  let  no  man 
dwell  therein. 


50.  Psal.  cix.  8. 

:  inw  np>  imps 

Let  another  take  his  office. 

51.  Joel  iii.  1—5.  (ii.  28—32.  of  English  version.) 

DDmna  jiD'?m  ninVn  Da^jpioainjai  d3>j3  ixaji 
D'D^a  nmDi'n-'yjji  D^iajm-*?)?  dji  :  inii  nu-tn 
DiDira  D^noiD  innJi  :  inn-.nN  •^isa'N  nnnn 
TirnS  Ton>  tyccn  :  ]vy  nnoni  trNi  dt  inxai 
:Kiuni  'jnjn  nmi  oii  xia  ''Jd'?  a-\h  mini 
ta'^Di  nin^  Diva  Nip^— ib'N  "ja  n>ni 


And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I  will 
pour  out  ray  spirit  upon  all  flesh  ;  and  your  sons 
and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams,  and  your  young  men  shall 
see  visions.  And  also  upon  the  servants  and  the 
handmaids  in  those  days  will  I  pour  out  ray  spirit. 
And  I  will  show  wonders  in  the  heavens  and  in 
the  earth,  blood  and  fire,  and  pillars  of  smoke. 
The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness  and  the 
moon  into  blood,  before  the  great  and  the  terrible 
day  of  the  Lord  come.  And  it  shall  coraetopass, 
that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  delivered. 


K«i  rnv  t-A 


Psal.  cix.  8; 


tTspo;. 


T„i- 


Acts  i.  20. 


And  let  another  take  his  office  [or  bishoprick].         His  bishoprick  let  another  take. 


Joel  ii.  28—32. 

K»l  £<rT«l  ^£Ta  TKUTX,  XMI  EXX£"'  XTTO  TOU  TTViVM^- 

TO?  /iOu  (TTt  TTXtrxv  (rxpx»,  XXI  -ff-po^ijT£U(r'-.jtr*r  oi'  uj'ot 
0/iwv,  V.XI  xl  ^uyxTsps^;  u/.ia}i',  xct*  0/  -STpEO-GuTEpo* 
vfiMV  £vu7Tvix  £v\j7rvixa-Sy]trovTxij  Kxi  oT  vexvKTxol 
xiM'^v  5p»o-£i;  O'-f/oi/rai.  K«i  itti  tooj  J0UA.OU5  ^ou 
x»i  sTTt  rxg  SovKxg  ftov  £v'  TXti;  y,uspxig  BXiivxig 
£X%£a)  «n-o  TOU  ■avtvMxTO;  M"".  Kxi  Jooo-oo  T£paT»  iV 
oupai/'U,    XXI  £^-1  T>i;  yij5   ai>»  xxt  T2rup   XXI    xrfiiSx 

XXTTVOU.      'O    yiKlOg  M^'^XTTDX'ptiTeTXt  £1^  O-XOTOf,   x«t 

it  !ri\lt^>l  £'!  aiV-x,  i^'p'i'  £XS£iii  Ttjv  i]|M£p:ii>  Kupiou  TUl/ 
MsyxKiv,  xxt  £7riq>xvii,  K«i  iTTXi,  ^x;  05  ttf  £7rixa- 
>v£(r>]T«i  TO  ovo^»  KupiOu  o"«j5>](reToei. 


And  it  shall  come  to  pass  after  those  things, 
that  I  will  pour  out  aportiun  of  ray  spirit  upon  all 
flesh  ;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy ;  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams, 
and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions.  And  on 
my  servants  and  on  my  handmaids  in  those  days 
I  will  pour  out  a  portionof  my  spirit.  And  I  will 
exhibit  wonders  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth, 
blood  and  fire,  and  smoky  vapour.  The  sun  shall 
be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood, 
before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  illustrious  day 
of  the  Lord.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  who- 
soever shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved. 


Acts  ii.  17—21.  (See  Rom.  x.  13.) 
Kki    iiTTxi   tv    Txtq  tTxxrxig  >i,uep«i$«  (\iytt  i 

©£0>),      ^'^X-*     ""^O     TOU      -JKEU/iKTO;     /40U      £571      TTXTXV 

o-xpxcf  xxi  irpo(p>|T£U(rouo-iv  oi'  ui'oi  U/"CiiV  x»i  xl  5u- 
y«T£p£s  u^'^v,  x»i  0(  v£»v*(rxo*  ^JM'MV  QfixTeig  o;J/Oi/- 
TWi,  xxt  ot    -crpETOUTEpoi  u/iwv    £i'u:Ti'ix    £vu-srvtae(rff>j 

(TOVTXt,  Kxt  yi  iTTt  T0U5  t^OuXOU?  jUOU  XXt  STTt  T^f 
J0UX.«{  ^OU,    BV  TXtC,   \lAipXtg    SABlVXt;    i  X  X^ '■'    XTTO  TOU 

n-vtu,«aTO.o-^ou     [xxt     ?r-po$v)Tfurouo-(].1       Kxt    ^mtm 

TSpMTSt    £1/   TjJ    OUpKfU,     XVjl^    XXt     (TH^Elst    EJTl    T>|S     J-lj; 

xxrt/ij  x'lMX  xxt  TTup  xxt  ar/iiJa  x:47rnou.  'O  y.KiOf 
/.i£TX<rrpx^>t<!'BTxt  E15  irxOTOf,  xxt   »|  iriXtfVti  ei;  x'imx, 

TTptV  1)  sKdstV  TVIV  Jj^EpatV  KupfOU  T>JV  /XSyxKifV  XXI 
tTTtpXVVi,        K»l     ETTXt,    C36g     Og     OCV     £  ;riX  c<\£  (TV)  T  SC  f     TO 

Of  0^»  Kupiou,  o-ujSiio-ETesi. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days  (saith 
God),  1  will  pour  out  of  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh : 
and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy, 
and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your 
old  men  shall  dream  dreams  :  And  on  my  servants 
and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in  those 
days  of  my  spirit :  and  they  shall  prophesy.  And 
I  will  show  wonders  in  heaven  above,  and  signs 
in  the  earth  beneath,  blood  and  fire,  and  vapour 
of  smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness, 
and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  that  great  and 
notable  day  of  the  Lord  come.  And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  that  whosfTever  shall  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved. 


52.  Psal.  xvi.  8—11. 

:  t3iDN-Sa  'j^D^D  >a  ninn  nj:*?  nn<  ^n^w 
:  ntaa^  pa'''  nsra  »ix  maa  hm  ^aV  nw  jaS 
niniV  T'T'Dn  }nn  nV  Sinb''?  •'Cijj  arvn-N*?  o 
:  ^>Jfl  r\n  ninD8>  yyif  o^n  niK  <jynm  :  nnis' 


Psal.  xvi.8— U. 

IIpOaipM^ljl'  TOK  KuplOV  ED^JTIOV  |UOU  JlCJ  ^KVTOJ, 
OTl  EX  Slit'jiv  ^OU  EO-TIV,  tvx  /i>t  (TXKtuSui.  AlK  TOUTO 
HU?ip»i/9>i.!i  KxpStx  M<"J,  xxt  ifyxKKtxa-XTO  ij  y-K'jitrir» 
MOW  £Ti  Se  XXI  ii  <rxpi^  /iOu  xaT»<rx>)V(u(r£i  itt'  sKttiSi. 
'Oti  oux  £J'X06tx\ei;^.£i;  Till/  <^tJX<v  nov  El;  iJlll/, 
ouJe  JuxTEi;  TOK  oo-ioi'  iTou  iJeiv  S I xtfio fiXV .  Eyvoj- 
(irxg  Mot  oJou?  i^toi);-  wXifpuxrEis  jue  EUCporui/i);  j"£t« 

TOU    TTfiTMTrOU  ITOU. 


Acts  ii.  25—28. 

ITpOItipcO/Klll'  TCV  KuplOK  EHOTTIOK  ^Ou  Jlot  jr«VT0;,5Tt 
EX   Si^lmv    /tOU   EtTTlV,    IVX  M>l     TXKiuSa).       AlX    TOUTO 

ev^pxvQi]  I]  KxpStx  /^ou,  XXI  ^yxKKtxirxTo  vi  ^\co<rT* 
Morj'  ETi  ^E  xxt  H  ccip^  juou  xwTeeo-xijvwo-Ei  ett*  s^Tri^i' 

'Otl     oux  EyX»T»?^£l4'£l5    '''IV    (['U^IJV    ;UOU    £1?    iJou, 

ou^E  Smtsk;  rov-cTiov  o-ou  i^eiv  J*a^9op:«v.  E^vwpi- 
o-ces^oi  oJou;  goons'  ■BKtip'juritg  /ue  EucppoTuvij;  yuiTa 
TOU  •crpoo'w^ou  trov.8 


1  The  evangelist  has  here  given  us  the  sense  of  the  prophet  in  short :  If 
we  suppose  that  A.:to;  o^to;  (as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew  ntn  DJ?n)  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  the  nominative  case  before  t£tu(j\..ox£v  (it  being  not  uimsual 
for  words  that  signify  a  multitude  to  be  joined  with  plural  pronouns  or 
adjectives),  and  read  xvtojv  with  an  aspirate,  the  citation  will  be  a  good 
translation  of  the  original,  only  somewhat  abridged.  (Ur.  Randolph  on 
Quotations,  p.  31.) 

»  Thi.s  quotation  agrees  both  with  the  Septuagint  and  with  the  Hebrew, 
except  that  what  the  former  renders  iTroKiMio-xv  (fought  against),  is  by 
the  evangelist  rendered  EA<io-.,(r«v  (they  hated).  Or  possibly  tiie  passage  in- 
tended to  be  cited  raay  be  Psal.  xxxiv.  (xxxv.  of  English  Bible)  19.  where  the 
Psalmist  speaks  of  tliose  who  were  his  enemies  wrongfully  :— ^ktouvtej 
MB  S^psxv,  who  hate  me  without  cause.  (Randolph,  Scott.) 

3  This  gives  the  sense  both  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew,  except 
that  It  expresses  in  the  passive  voice  what  is  there  spoken  in  the  active. 
or  It  may  be  taken  from  PsaJ.  xxxiv.  20.  where  it  is  expressed  passively, 
thus  :— T«.oo-Ta  «UT„,„-  Jv  Eg  ^„T,„v  ou  TuvTp  1  ?>, »■£ T « 1 .  Rg  kecpelh  all  their 
bones;  not  one  of  them  shaU  be  broken.  (Randolph,  p.  32  ) 


*  It  is  evident  that  the  evangelist  here  plainly  read  V7N  (him)  instead  of 
^  7N  (me)  in  the  Hebrew :  But  so  also  read  thirty-six  Hebrew  MSS.  and  two 
ancient  editions.  And  that  this  is  the  true  reading  appears  by  what  fol- 
lows— and  they  shall  mourn  for  him.  On  the  authority  of  these  manu- 
scripts, Archbishop  Newcome  reads  and  translates  VvH  him.  (Minor  Pro- 
phets, p.  330.  Bvo.  edit.) 

'  This  agrees  in  sense,  though  not  in  words,  with  the  Septuagint,  which 
is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the 
apostle  applies  to  a  particular  per.son,  what  was  spoken  by  David  of  his 
enemies  in  the  plural.  (Dr.  Randolph,  p.  32.) 

*  The  Code.x  Vaticanus  reads  ^£tx  t^ut:!  for  iv  this  BTxxTxtf  iiM'-pxig. 

''  The  words  between  brackets  are  omitted  in  the  Codex  Bezae,  and  also 
in  the  quotation  of  this  passage  by  Jerome. 

'  This  quotation  is  takeii  from  the  Septuagint,  but  differs  in  several  re-' 
spects  from  the  Hebrew.  For  'riMtf  is  put  5rpo>uptu^>,t-.  The  Vulgate  here 
aurees  with  the  Septuagint;  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions,  with  the 
Hebrew.    The  Arabic  difters  from  them  all :  lor  this  difference  it  is  not 
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I   foresaw   Ihe  Lord  continually  before   me,        I  foresaw  Ih^  Lord  always  before  ray  face,  for 


53.  Dent,  xviii.  1.').  19. 

nJT  bH  yntf^'N^  itr-N  tif^nn  n^ni  pjjns'n  vSn 

The  Loud  tby  Ood  will  rai-^ic  up  unto  thee  a  pro- 
phet from  the  niidsl  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like 

unto  nie  ':  unto  him  shall  ye  hearken. Anil 

it  shall  come  to  jiass,  that  whosoever  will  not 
liearken  unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak  in 
niy  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him. 

54.  Gen.  xxil.  18. 

And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed. 


with  thy  presence  will  fill  we  with  joy. 


Dent,  xviii.  15.  19. 

ITpO^IITHl'  IK  TWV   »il/.$iuv  <rOU,  ci{   IjUl,  Otl/MTTIJTII 

<roi   Kupioj  J  fc)ios  <rou-  otutou  axouTiTJi Kai 

i  xvifunof  OS  ixv  ^>l  «>ioui>->l  oo-a  xv  KxKKrii  i  wp». 
^^^Tii!  ixiins  »^'  Tw  ove/ioTi  /iou,  lyoi  ikJixiio-u,  tg 
eeuTOu. 

The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  for  thee,  from 
anions  thy  brethren,  a  prophet  tike  unto  uie  ;  to 
him  shall  ye  hearken.— And  whosoever  will  not 
hearken  to  what  that  prophet  shall  speak  in  my 
name,  I  will  execute  vengeance  on  him. 


Gen.  xxii.  18. 

K»i  f  i/iu>.oy>|Sii(rovT»i  iv  toj  (rjr«p(U»Ti  <rou  7ravr» 

And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
be  blessed. 


Psal.  ii.  1,  2. 


with  thy  countenance. 


Acts  iii.  22,  23. 
npo9>|Tn»  u/aif/ c«ntirT))(ri<  Kupio;  3  6105   vftjiv  (» 

^^Xt,    >|T'{    «v  /ui|    sexovri)    tou   wpofiiTOu   ixiivov, 

l£0>^0^piU7t)a-|T*l  IX  TOU  KxuvA 

A  prophet  shall  the  I>ord  your  God  raise  up 
unto  you,  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me:  him 
shall  ye  hear  in  all  lhinj,'.s  whatsoever  he  shall  say 
unto  you.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every 
soul  which  will  not  hear  that  prophet,  shall  be 
destroyed  from  among  the  people. 


Ka< 


Acts  iii.  25. 

o-ou  »»lu^oyi|d)(«'OwTa 


TTXTXl  Ml 


TOO  VTTtffMXT 

vxrpixi  rtti  yMJ. 

And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  kindreds  (1.  e. 
naliuns,  as  bein^  dtrixed  from  07ie  common 
ancestor)  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 


55.  Psal.  ii.  1,  2. 

TOU    Xp*0"TOU   XUTOU. 

Why  do  the  nations    rage,   and    the    people  Why  did  the  nations  rage,  and  the  people  ima- 

imagine  a  vain  thing  )   The  kings  of  the  earth  set  gine  (or  meditate)  vain  things?  The  king  of  the  ^    ,    ,          ,  -                   ,         ,           , 

themselves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together,  earth  stood  up  (or  combined),  and  the  rulers  and  the  rulers  were  gal  liered  together,  ;igau 

againstlhe  Lord,  and  against  his  Anointed.  assembled  togeUier  against  the  Lord  and  his  the  Lord  and  against  Ins  Christ  (i.e.  Messiah, 

Anointed.  ANOINTED  on«). 


Acts  iv.  25,  26. 

'IvxTi  t^fux^xti  iSvri,  xai  Xxoi  i/<i>.iTi)9-xv  xii-x  ; 
XIxpio-Tiio-xv  01  3x(riX.ns  ti){  ynf,  xxi  01'  xp^ovTij 
rvvityiyirxv  tjri  to  xuto  xxtoo  tou  Kupiou,  xxi  xxT* 

TOU   Xpifl*TOU   XUTOU. 

Why  did  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  ima- 
gine vain  things.  The  kings  ol  the  earth  stood  up, 

inst 


or 


Gen.  xii.  1. 

E^i».5i  IX  TM?  ynf  o-ou  XXI  IX  T»5  (Tuyyivims  »-ou 


dIUpO   11$  TI)V 


Acts  vii.  3. 
EJiX^i    tx  TH5  y>t(  rou,  XXI  <x  Ty.f  <ruyyiviix( 
u,l  XXI  Jiupo  11$  ^qv,  i|>  ayeroiSii^u, 


D6.  Gen.  xii.  1. 

Get  thee  out  from  thy  country,  and  from  thy  Depart  from  thy  land,  and  from  thy  kindred.  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 

kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  and  from  the  house  of  thy  father,  and  come  to  the  kindred,  and  come  into  Uie  land  which  I  shall 

that  I  wiU  show  thee.  land  which  1  will  show  thee.  show  thee. 


57.  Gen.  xv.  13,  14. 

uyi  onapi  on"?  nV  y'Hii  ipnr  .t'h^  ij-o 
n3p>  itf «  Mjn  PN  DJ1  :  r\y:^  niND  j?3nN  opn 


iJ.X, 


Gen.  XV.  13,  14. 

Hxpoixov  tTTXi  TO  cjrepjwx  <rou  iv  yy[  ( 
JouKtuo-ouflriv    xuTouf,   XXI   xjextAJO-ouo-iv    XUTOUf,    X 
TXwiivuxrouo-ii'  xuTCuj,T£Tp«xO(ria  btj].  To  Ji  s5v 

w    £XV    5ou\£UO-OUO-|,  xpivw  lyw*  /«ITX  Jfi   TXUTX    E; 

^.iuirovTai  u^<  iniTU  xn-oo-xcun;  n-o \Xi|;. 


Acts  vii.  6,  7. 

(TTsei   TO  CTTlfifiX   XUTOU    WXpOiXOV  IV  yij    XX.- 
XX*    ^OuXoXPOUO-iV  XUTO,  XXI    XXXu;0-OU(rtV    ITIJ 

ri«.     Kxi  TO  sSvoj,  ew  ixv  ^ouXiuTwff-i,  xpivw 

EV  0  ©eOj*   XXI  ^ITX  TXUTX   I  C  i^lUTO  VT  XI,  X«l 
XXTpiurOUO-l  /*0I   iV  TOU  TO^TCtf  TOVTto.' 


XOTpiX 
TITpXX 


That  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  Thy  seed  shall  sojourn  in  a  land  not  their  own. 

is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them,  and  they  shall  And  they   shall  be  enslaved  and  afflicted,  and 

afflict  them  four  hundred  years.    And  also  that  humbled,  four  hundred  years.     But  the  nation 

nation  whom  they  shall  serve  will  1  judge  :  and  which  they  shall  serve  I  will  judge  ;  and  after  that 

afterwards  shall  they  come  out  with  great  sub-  they  shall  come  out  hither  with  much  wealth, 
stance- 


58.  Gen.  xlvi.  27. 

All  the  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  which  came 
into  Egypt,  icere  threescore  and  ten  souls. 


Gen.  xlvi.  27. 
Ilxa-xi  \J'U%xi  oixou  lxxu)5   xi   eiiri>.8ourxi  fiiTx 
IxxcuS  !ij  Aiyun-TOi/,  4'<'%»'  iSJo/anxoi'TxjrivTi. 

All  the  souls  of  Jacob's  house,  that  went  with 
him  into  Egypt,  were  seventy-five  souls. 


That  his  seed  should  sojourn  in  a  strange  land, 
and  that  they  should  bring  (hem  into  bondage, 
and  entreat  Ihem  evil  four  hundred  years.  And 
the  nation,  lo  whom  they  shall  be  in  bondage,  will 
I  judge,  said  God  :  and  .-ifter  that  shall  they  come 
forth^  and  serve  me  in  this  place. 

Acts  vii.  14. 

An-Off-TsiXx;  Si  Ijoc*)!?  /^etixxXitxto  top  -cxTipx 

XUTOU      IxXaoS     XXI    JTXO-XV    TllW    (TU  J- ^  S  K  I XV    XUT9U     <V 
\}/U%XI{    iSio/IUXOVTXfflVTS. 

Then  sent  Joseph,  and  called  his  father  Jacob 
to  him,  and  all  his  kindred,  threescore  and 
fifteen  souls. 


(See  Josh.  xxiv.  32.) 


Acts  vii.  16. 

"O  MvifTxTO  A'pxzrjx  ri/ty,{  xpyvfiov  rrxpx  rait 
v'lxv  E[iH'>p  TOU  ^xiyii.u.* 

That  Abraham  bought  for  a  sum  of  money,  of 
the  sons  of  Emmor,  the  father  of  Sycheni. 


60.  Amos  V.  25—27.  Amos  v.  25,  26. 

|V3  nm  D337D  ni3D  ON  DPN'J'JI    :  7Nniyi    n>3     giTi  T«v  <rx.;v.(vTouMc\oz,  XXI  TO  xoTTpov  TOU  *iou 

1^hir^^  :  osS  on''!r'j)  "^afH  as'n'^N  3313  D3>dSx    v^""  "''x'?"'',  tou?  tu^-ous  xuto-v  ou?  £?roi 


^x^xo-xoi 


Acts  vii.  42,  43. 

Mn   a-fxy-ix   xxi  juo-ix;  sftiTf.viyKxri   /aoi    iti| 
TfiO-ff-«pxxovTx  sv  Tn  epifuco,  sixoj  Io-px>;A.  J   Kxi   xv«- 

XxSlT!    TKV    0-X>Ivl)V    TOU    M0X.OJJ,    XXI    TO    Xfl-TpOVTOU 

^iiv  l/iu)i' '  Pi/i^xv,  TCuj  TUTTOu,-  ou;  tTTOiy^TXTt  -r-po- 
(Txuvsiv  xuTci;'  XXI  u.'TOixiau  \jUx:  in-ix-iivx  BxSuXkj- 


easy  to  account.  Again,  for  ^Tl33,  my  glory,  is  put  y.  -yKu^e-trx  /lou,  my 
tongue.  The  SeptuaginI,  Vulgate  (which  version  of  the  Psalms  was  made 
from  the  Septuagint,  being  the  Old  Italic  corrected),  and  Arabic,  agree  with 
the  apostle  ;  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  with  the  Hebrew.  For  yy^  is  put 
;r>.iip^<rii;  fti.  Here  again  the  Vulgate,  Arabic,  and  Septuagint  agree.  The 
Syriac  reads  satiabor ;  the  true  reading.  Dr.  Randolph  conjectures,  might 
perhaps  be  y2VH,  which  the  Septuagint  might  translate  according  to  Ihe 
sense  ^Kifjim;  in.  These  are  but  trilling  ditTerences;  the  most  impor- 
tant is  that  TTDD,  Holy  One,  in  the  plural  number,  is  translated  by  the 
Sepluagintand  cited  by  the  apostle,  and  applied  to  our  Saviour  in  the  sin- 
gular, Tov  io-iov  o-ou.  Thine  Holy  One.  This  reading  is  confirmed  by  the 
Keri,  or  marginal  reading,  by  all  the  ancient  versions,  and  by  one  hundred 
and  eighty  of  the  best  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  it  is  reciuired  by  the  sense.  The 
Masorites  have  marked  their  own  reading  as  doubtful.  See  Kennicott's 
Dissert.  I.  p.  496.,  and  also  his  Dissertatio  Generalis,  §  17.  Randolph,  p.  32. 
Owen,  p.  71. 

»  This  expresses  the  sense  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint,  but  not 
the  words ;  it  may  possibly  be  taken  from  some  otlier  translation  or  para- 
phrase. (Dr.  Randolph,  33.) 

»  The  Codex  Laudianus  and  some  other  MSS.  after  these  words  add.  x«i 
IX  TOU  oixou  TOU  kxTf  3»-  TOU,  as  In  the  Septuagint. 


3'  It  seems  to  have  been  Stephen's  design  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
conduct  of  God  towards  tlie  children  of  Israel.  In  tbis  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  words  of  Moses,  but  abridges  his  history,  and  sometimes 
adds  a  clause  bv  way  of  exphcation.  The  present  citation  agrees  very 
nearly  with  the  Hebrew.  It  only  adds,  sijti v  o  «-■;,- :  and  again,  xxi  xxTp lu- 
rouTi  (KOI  iv  TOD  To:r»i  toutiu  :  which  SGcms  to  refer  to  v.  16.  where  it  is 
said,  they  shall  come  hither  again.  (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  33.) 

«  In  this  quotation  there  is  a  very  considerable  error  in  the  copies  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  some  commentators  have  supposed  that  Abraham's 
purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  of  the  children  of  Ilcih,  for  a  sepulchre,  was 
alluded  to.  But  this  is  clearly  a  mistake.  It  is  most  probably  as  Bishop 
Pearcp  (in  loc.)  and  Dr.  Randolph  (p.  33.)  have  conjectured  that  ASpxx//  is 
an  interpolation,  which  has  crept  into  the  te.vt  from  the  margin.  If,  there- 
fore, we  omit  this  name,  the  sense  will  run  very  clearly  thus : — So  Jacob 
ttent  doicn  into  Egypt  and  died,  he  a  nd  our  fathers.  And  they  (our  fathers) 
trere  carried  over  into  Sychem.  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre,  tchich  he  (Jacob) 
bought  for  a  sum  nf  money  of  the  sons  of  Emtnor  the  father  of  Sychem. 
See  .Fosh.  xxiv.  32.  and  Dr.  Wliiiby  on  Acts  vii.  16. 

»  This  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  though  with  some  varia- 
tion. The  only  considerable  ditference  is  that  we  here  read  BxSuXiuvoc, 
Babylon,  instead  of  ^»"xo-x3u,  Damascus,  in  the  Septuagint.  The  Hebrew 
and  all  the  ancient  versions  read  Damascus,  as  also  do  one  or  two  manu- 
scripts ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  true  reading.    The  SeptuaginI  agrees  ia 


300 

Have  ye  offered  unto  me  sacrifices  and  offer- 
ings, in  the  wilderness,  forty  years,  O  house  of 
Israel'!  Bui  ye  have  borne  thetabernacle  of  your 
Moloch  and  Chiun,  your  Images,  the  star  of  your 
god  which  ye  made  to  yourselves.  Therefore  I 
will  cause  you  to  go  into  captivity  beyond  Da- 
mascus. 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM 

Did  you,  O  house  of  Israel,  offer  to  me  burnt- 
offerings  and  sacrifices  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness 1  You  have,  indeed,  talcen  up  the  tent  of 
Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god  Raiphan — those 
types  of  them  which  you  have  made  for  your- 
selves. Therefore  I  will  remove  you  beyond 
Damascus. 


[Part  I.  Chap.  V, 

O  ye  house  of  Israel,  have  ye  offered  to  me 
slain  beasts  and  sacrifices,  forty  years  in  the  wil- 
derness? Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of 
Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god  Remphan, 
figures  which  ye  made  to  worship  them,  and  I 
will  carry  you  away  beyond  Babylon. 


61                          Isa.  Ixvi.  1, 2.  Isa.  Ixvi.  1, 2. 

^'^    '     ^  '        \  -y^   vZrOTTOdiav  rtUV   TTCiMV  fiOV  TTOIOV  otxov  o*xo<3o^>I- 

nntyj?    n>  n'7!<"'?3"nN1  n»vTx  y«p  t«ut«  Ejroniirsv  ^1  %£ip  fiO"- 

Thus  sailh  the  Lord,  the  heaven  is  my  throne.  Thus  salth  the  Lord,  The  heaven  is  my  throne, 

and  the  earth  is  my  footstool :  where  is  the  house  and  the  earth  my   footstool.     What  sort  of  an    what  house  will  ye  build  me  ?  sailh  the  Lord  :  or 

that  ye  build  unto  me  ?    And  where  j's  the  place  house  will  ye  build  me?     And  of  what  sort  shall    what  is  the  place  of  my  rest  7    Hath  not  my  hand 

of  ray  rest  1  For  all  those  things  hath  mine  hand  be  the  place  of  my  rest  1    For  all  these  things  my    made  all  these  things  1 

made.  hand  hath  made. 


Acts  vii.  49,  50. 
'O    ovpxvog  fxot   .^povojj    >)  Ss  y^  vijOTroSfOv  raov 
TToS'tiv    /iou'    n-o»oi»    oixov   oixoJ'o/u>](rcTE  /<o»  j  Ktytt 
Kupio;-  ))   T»{    TO^O;  Tl);  xxTajrctuo-Eiof  /«ou;  OuX'  H 

Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  earth  is  my  footstool : 


62.  Isa.  liii.  7,  8. 

mSi  niohtti  n>ttJ  'Jo'?  Vmn  "yav  naoV  ntfD 
<D    nn"nNi  np*?  ddb'ddi  nxj?c:  vd  nnD> 
:  D"n  vi><o  1UJ  •>:>  r\nw> 

He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ;  and 
as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  fs  dumb,  so  he 
openeth  not  his  mouth.  He  was  taken  from  prison 
and  from  judgment;  and  who  shall  declare  his 
generation  ;  for  he  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of 
the  hving. 

63.  (See  Psal.  Ixxxix.  20.  and  1  Sam.  xiii.  14.) 


64.  Psal.  ii.  7. 

Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee. 

65.  Isa.  Iv.  3. 

o^jDWn  in  non  o'^>^y  nna  aa"?  nmaxi 

I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you, 
even  the  sure  mercies  of  David. 


Isa.  liii.  7. 

tvxvTiOv  Tou  Ke»povT05  ot^ujvoc,  oyTojj  oux  avoiyst  to 

CTH/XOC.       Ev   T*J    TXTTHV^Tti  Vj  XptCTig    MUTOU   >ip^>J'  T*)V 

•ysvixv  seuTou  Tig  ^mynireTxi  J  oT»  atfSTut  xtto  tijj 

yi?  >)    <^»"l   KUTOU. 

He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and  as 
a  lamb  before  its  shearer  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth 
not  his  mouth.  In  his  humiliation  his  legal  trial 
was  taken  away.  Who  will  declare  his  manner 
of  life'?  Because  his  hfe  was  taken  from  the  earth. 


Psal.  ii.  7. 
Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee. 


Kx 


Isa.  Iv.  3. 


~rx  oTix 


AxuiS  rx  -cr*o-Tc*. 

And  I  will  make  with  you  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant,— the  gracious  promises  to  David,  which  are 
faithful. 


'Hf  TTfoSxrov 

VXVTtOV     TOU     Xf( 
VOl^ei     TO    0"TO/«; 


Acts  viii.  32,  33. 

povTo;    ceuTOv/ 
;  auTOu.      Ei:- 


t>(    M^irOf 


I'O;,    OuTuis 


StWUJO-S*  «WTOU 
I]  xpio-i;  seuTOu  >)pjic  Tl)i/  Si  yivtxv  xutou  ti;  Sitiyt) 
a-lTxt  •  on  etipsToii  KTTO  T>i;  yvi;  tt  'Caiti  auxoi/.l 

He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and 
like  a  lamb  dumb  before  his  shearer,  so  opened 
he  not  his  mouth.  In  his  humiliation  his  judg- 
ment was  taken  away,  and  who  shall  declare  his 
generation  1  for  his  life  is  taken  from  the  earth. 

Acts  xiii.  22. 

EupOU^xSl^TOV  TOU  liTtrxtj  xvSpx  XaCTtt  Tiff  xsep* 

StXV   fiOVj    0$    -EJ-OlltO-Ei    ■ETWl'TOt    T  C6    ^tK^fiXTX   jUOU. 

I  have  found  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  a  man  after 
my  own  heart,  which  shall  fulfil  all  my  will. 

Acts  xiii.  33. 
05  /£0v  e*  O'u,  tyui  o-n^epov  ysysvvijxx  o-«. 

Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee. 
Acts  xiii.  34. 

AwO-cu  IJfUVTX  Otrtx  C^xZiS  TX   IZiTTX, 

I  will  give  you  the  sure  mercies  of  David. 


66.  Hab.  i.  5. 

•yjjB  SjjD-o  innn  innnm  ita^ani  o>u3  i«i 

Behold  ye,  among  the  heathen,  and  regard,  and 


lj£T«     0 


Acts  xiii.  41. 
x«Ti«(yponiT!»i,a    xm    dxvfixrxri^    xot> 

E*   OTI    fp^OV     tyw     £fiyx'(^OfAXi    tv   TXt^    ii/*i' 

£pyov  (u3  ou  ;ai}  ?r»o-T£uo->iT£,  sxv  T15  £X^I||. 


Hab.  i.  5. 

l5'£Tfi      0?     X06T«^pOVHTC»»,      X«i      tTri^Ks^XTEj      y.xl 

^xufixtrxre  ^xv/zxtix^  xxi  u^xvtirQiiTe-  Siort  tpyov 
eyai  ipyxi^o/ixi  sv   tmi;  iifiifxi;  iifiav,   o  ou  ^>j    Tj-ia-- 

TfiUTIJTE,    £XV   Ti$  exSti^yifTXl. 

Behold,  ye  desplsers,  and  view  intently,  and 

wonder  marvellously ;  for  I  will  work  a  work  in    be  amazed  at  wonderful  things,  and  vanish  (or  for  I  work'a  work  In  your  days,  a  work  which  you 

your  days,  which  ye  will  not  believe,  though  it  be    perish).     For  in  your  days  I  am  doing  a  work,  shall  in  no  wise  believe,  though  a  man  declare  it 

lold  yoM.  which  ye  will  not  believe,  though  one  tell  you.  unto  you. 


ynj 


Behold,  ye  desplsers,  and  wonder  and  perish  ; 


Acts  xiii.  47. 

Tt^llXX    (Tl   8 

1!   ifws  sSi/iiv,  TO 

p<»v  1.0;  £ir%»T 

u  Tii;  ym.* 

67.                           Isa.  xlix.  6.  Isa.  xlix.  6. 

m,">"n»    >PfW>    rwrh     DMJ     -\^Kh    1>nnj1  TiStma  a-e  m  ^v?  ievu,>f,Tcv  avxi  a-i  us  <rt«T,,.         Tt^iixx  (Tl  eii;  ^ws  (ivjiv,  Tov  sivxi  a-s  tti  ir«,Tn- 

.  ..-v>-  ("*"  '""5  «i>-%»TOu  Tifs  ytii. 

.  J*  inn 

I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  I  have  appointed  thee  for  the  light  of  she  na-        i  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that 

that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  ends  tions,  that  thou  mayest  be  for  salvation  to  the    thou  sliouldest  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of 

of  the  earth.  furthest  parts  of  the  earth.                                       the  earth. 


68.  Amos  ix.  11,  12. 

»mnJi  nSojn  n>n  nao-nK  o'pN  tonn  ova 
:o'?v  ^DO  n^mai  o^pn  vnmni  in>xio-nN 
DMJn-'yai    ons    nnNif-nN    w\>y   j^d*? 

In  that  day  will  I  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of 
David,  that  is  fallen;  and  I  will  close  up  the 
breaches  thereof,  and  I  will  raise  up  his  ruins, 
and  I  will  build  it  as  In  the  days  of  old  :  That  they 
may  possess  the  remnant  of  Edom,  and  of  all  the 
heathen,  which  are  called  by  my  name,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  doeth  this. 


Amos  ix.  11,  12. 

Ev  Tij  v\f£Epx  £xiiv>)   xixirrt\TM  t»ji'  trxvtvyiv  Axui^ 

T»)V  TTESTTCWXUicev,  XXI  XVO  » XOio^lJff'uJ  TX  -^S  ;tT'A>X  OTX 
«WTJ15,  XXI  TX  XXTtTKXfit^lVX  XUTIJff  XVXTTi^TMj  X«l 
«l'0IX05'0;U»)O*tH     CCUTIJV,     XxSwff     Xl     i\fiSpXt     TOU    XIjUVOJ* 

'OsTwg  tx'Cvirvi<ruiiriv  oi  xxtxXoijtoi  rutv  xv^pnTTMv ^ 
XXI  TTxvrx  TX  fiSvi),  ei^j'  005  c^ixexXjjtxi  to  oi/o/ax 
/UOu  £«■'  xutouj,  Kiyu  Kypioj   0  :tO(wv  ttxvtx  txutx. 

In  that  day  I  will  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of 
David,  which  hath  fallen  ;  I  will  rebuild  those 
parts  of  it  which  have  fallen  to  decay,  and  repair 
what  have  been  demolished.  I  will  Indeed  rebuild 
it  as  in  the  days  of  old,  that  the  rest  of  mankind 
may  seek  [the  Lord],  even  all  the  nations  who  are 
called  by  my  name,  saith  the  Lord,  who  doth  aU 
these  things. 


Acts  XV.  16, 17. 

UtTX    TXUTX     01 

i'XO-TpE'4'at,  XXI   avoixo^OjUijo-aj  T»f 

(rxy\vyiv  Axoi^  t>) 

V    -ZSeTTTlX'XUlUVj     XXI     TX     XXTKTXX/i 

KoSof^yja 


<  »v5pj}7r<jt¥ 


tyi 


Ku 


pios  0  - 


After  this  1  will  return  and  build  again  the 
tabi^rnacle  of  David,  which  is  tallen  down  ;  and  I 
will  build  up  again  the  ruins  thereof,  and  I  will  set 
it  up  :  that  the  residue  of  men  might  seek  after 
the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles  upon  whom  my 
name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord,  who  doeth  all 
these  things. 


69.    Exod.  xxii.  27.  (28.  of  English  version.) 

:i«n  n"?  7Dj>a  n^pji 
Thou  Shalt  not...,  curse  the  ruler  of  thy 
people. 


Exod.  xxii.  28 

ApJJOVTX  TOU  A.X0U  0-OU  ou  XXXui;  £pjlC. 

Thou  Shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people. 


Acts  xxlii.  5. 

ApXavTX  TOU  \X0U   O-OU   oux   £p£l?  XXX«J5. 

Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people. 


sense,  though  not  literally,  with  the  Hebrew.  'VxKfxv,  or'fi/ufxvj  was  the 
name  of  the  same  idol  in  Egypt,  which  was  called  1^3  (chiun)  in  Syria, 
and  represented  the  planet  Saturn.  See  Hammond,  Lud.  de  Dieu.  Annot. 
Lowlh  on  Amos  v.  25.  Spencer  de  Leg.  Heb.  1.  ill.  c.  3.  Michaells,  Sup- 
plem.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  p.  1225.  (Randolph,  p.  34.)  The  apparent  variance  be- 
tween the  prophet  and  Stephen  is  of  no  moment ;  as  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  by  Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  carrying  the  people  of  Israel  both 
beyond  Damascus  and  Babylon,  into  the  cities  of  the  Medes.  See  2  Kings 
xvii.  6.  (Dr.  Randolph.) 

_  »  The  quotation  is  here  made  from  the  Septuagint  with  no  material  varia- 
tion ;  the  pronouns  xutoi/  and  xutou  (him  and  his)  are  added  by  the  sacred 
historian  ;  the  latter  twice.  The  variation  from  the  present  Hebrew  text 
is  greater,  but  not  so  great  as  to  effect  the  general  import  of  the  passage. 
(Scott,  Randolph.)  This  quotation  agrees  exactly  with  the  Alexandrine  MS. 
of  the  Septuagint.    Some  MSS.  of  the  Acts  follow  the  Alexandrian,  and 

some  the  Vatican  MS. 


^  Some  MSS.  add  XXI  s^iexelxTt  after  xxxxtrpoi-iiTxi,  as  in  the  Septuagint. 

»  "O  is  the  reading  of  nineteen  MSS.,  five  of  which  are  of  the  greatest 
antiquity. 

*  This  quotation  Is  the  reading  of  the  Alexandrine  copy  of  the  Septua- 
gint, and  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  merely  omitting  the  pronoun 
my ;  salvation,  instead  of  my  salvation.  The  Vatican  MS.  differs  very 
much. 

»  This  quotation,  in  general,  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  but 
with  several  verbal  variations.  The  passage,  however,  varies  more  mate- 
rially from  the  Hebrew,  especially  in  the  clause,  That  the  resi'lue  of  men 
may  seek  after  the  Lord;  which,  in  the  authorized  English  version  from 
the  Hebrew,  is  rendered,  That  they  may  possess  the  remnant  of  Edom. 
The  Septuagint  translators  evidently  read  ICIT  (viDRosHu),  not  iCI" 
(YiRosHu)  and  mK  (adom)  not  OnN  (edom)  ;  and  the  quotation  of  it  by  the 
apostle  or  the  evangelical  historian,  according  to  that  reading,  gives  great 
sanction  to  it.  (Scott.) 


Sect.  I.  §  1.] 


70  Hab.  ii.  4. 

The  jast  shall  live  by  bi:i  Taith. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  NEW. 

TTab.  ii.  4. 
O  {i  Jix«i3,-  IK  zii<niMS  fciu  '(riiriTxi. 

But  the  juut  sball  live  by  Taith  in  uic. 
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71.  Isa.  III.  5. 

My  name  continually  every  tlay  ia  blasphemed. 


Isa.  lil.  5. 

Ai"  i/^«5  Ji«  a-anTOf  TO  ovt/ia  /icv  /SXurf  >i>»i  it»< 

..TO.J.Sv.T.. 

On  your  account  iny  name  is  continually  re- 
viled auiung  the  nations. 


Rom.  i.  17. 

'O  ^1  ^ixxio;  IX  i7ia-T(iii(>  ^i;riT« 

The  just  shalllive  by  faith. 


Rom.  ii.  24. 
u  Bicu  St*  v/*xi  fiKxtr^y.fitiTxt  tv 


To  yxf  o»o, 

TOIf  I9VITI.* 

For  the  name  of  God  is  blasphemed  among  the 
Gentiles  through  you. 


I 


72.  Psal.  li.C.  (4.  of  Enj,'lish  vfr.sion.) 

:  ^i^otP3  nDtn  -\-\2-^z  p-\sn  ipoS 

That  thou  mightest  be  juHtitied  wlien  tliou 
speakest,  and  be  clear  when  ttiou  judgest. 

73.  Gen.  XV.  6. 

:  !ip-\:t  i"?  natpmi  mno  jDNni 

And  he  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  lie  counted 
it  to  him  for  righteousness. 

74.  Psal.  xiv.  1—3. 

TO  'ran  :o>n'7N"nN  <v\-i  ^>y£H2   tf\n  mxi*? 
:  inN  DJ  >'N  aia-ntt'v  ]>n  ihVmj  nn> 

There  is  none  that  doeth  good.  The  Lord 
loolccd  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of 
men ;  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  under- 
stand and  seek  God.  They  arc  all  gone  aside ; 
they  are  all  together  become  filthy  :  there  is  none 
that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one. 


Psal.  Ii.  4. 

'Ofl-«j  av  SiKxiaiiti  IV  Toif  A.oj'Ci;  <rou,  x»i 
iiin^rtK  IV  Tju  xfivirixi  tri. 

So  that  thou  mayest  lie  justified  in  thy  sayings, 
and  overcome  when  thou  art  judged. 


Rom.  ill.  4. 

"Owios  ecv  {(xsicuiif;  (v  toi;  Xoyoij  e-ou,  xxi 
vix)iTii;  iv  rm  xpivivixt  ri.' 

That  thou  mightest  be  justified  In  thy  f^ayings, 
and  mightest  overcome  when  thou  art  judged. 


Gen  XV.  6. 

I  ijrirTiue-iw  ACp:t^  top  fella 


Rom.  iv.  3. 

tKiyiTi>\  xvTtAi  EvivTivn  Si  ASpxc</<  tiv  Biu,  xxi  ■>.o^ia-S>t  xurv 

llf    SlKXtOTUVUV.  Kf   StXXtOTVVtiV. 

And  Abram  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted        And  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted 
him  lor  righteousness.  to  him  for  righteousness. 


Psal.  xiv.  1—3. 
Oux  irri  'Biiaiv  xpi''"">'"l''x,  oux  itrnv  %v(   evof, 
Kupio;  IX  TOu  Oufixvou   Siixv^nv   ijri   TOuf  ui'ouj   tjuh 

MV0p4>WWI',     TOU    tSttV    II    lO-TI    CUVltUV,     IJ     tX^I^XUtV    TOV 

fcliov.  Ilxi/Ti;  i^mXivxv,  xftx  ))X(iiicii5>|(r«i''  oux  fo-ri 

STOlajc  XP10"TOT»irM,    OUX   JITTlv   «i»i{  I'vO;. 

There  is  none  who  doeth  good :  no,  not  one. 
The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  on  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  to  see  if  any  had  understanding,  or 
were  seeking  God.  They  had  all  gone  aside,  they 
were  altogether  become  vile.  There  is  none  who 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one. 


Rom.  ill.  10—12. 

Oux   i<rri 

o.xx.o;,  ou^Si  i.,-.       Ou 

oux    tTTtV   e 

«Xr,T»,V    T0»     fe.Ol..         II 

Iff-TIV    0   fl-UVIWV*^ 


"f"  >iXf'"^i>i'rxv  oux  lo-Ti  »-oiio»  yifirT 


There  is  not  one  righteous  ;  no,  not  one  :  there 
is  none  that  underslandelh,  there  is  none  that 
seeketh  after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the 
way  ;  they  are  altogether  become  unprofitable ; 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good  j  no,  not  one. 


75. 


Psal.  V.  10.  (9.  of  English  version.) 

Pi-oVni  DJiiS''?  DJ1J  nine— lap 


Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre,  they  flatter 
with  their  tongue. 

76.        Psal.  cxl.  4.  (3.  of  English  version.) 

VD^nav  pnn  zwsy  riDn 
Adders'  poison  is  under  their  lips. 


Psal.  V.  9. 

Tajoj  ftviioy/.civo;  o  Kxfvy'^  xvTmV  Ti«i{  yXaiT- 
<ra*s  »uT(*jv  bS:iKi<ivrxv. 

Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre ;  with  their 
tongue  they  have  practised  deceit. 

Psal.  cxxxix.  3.  (cxl.  3  of  English  Bible.) 

loj  xrmSuiv  vso  toc  x<*^>I  xvt'mv. 

The  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips. 


Rom.  iii.  13. 

T«J5f  xvtuiyiJ.iv'if  0  Kxfuyi^  avimv    T«i;  yKj>r. 
O'xn;  auTcwv  e^o>.»cuo-«v.» 

Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre ;  with  their 
tongues  they  have  used  deceit. 

Rom.  iii.  13. 

loj  xTiriSu)v  urro  tx  X'*^*I  •utwi'.I 

The  poison  of  asps  (a  venomous  species  of  ser- 
pent) is  under  their  Ups. 


77.  Psal.  X.  7. 

niD-im  nSd  in>B  dSn 

His  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  deceit. 


Psal.  ix.  7.  [2d  series  of  verses.] 

Ou   XfX^   to  fTTOfiX    OCUTOU    ^(/<£l    %Xi  TTiKftX^, 

Ills  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitteraess. 


Rom.  iii.  14. » 

*nv  TO  o-TO/ese  xpxi  xxi  vixpxxi;  ytfjtu.t 

Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness. 


78.  Isa.  lix.  7,  8. 

:  1p^>  vh  DiSc  tit  :  oniSoDa  lat^i 

Their  feet  nm  to  evil,  and  they  make  haste  to 

shed  innocent  blood Wasting  and  destruction 

are  in  their  paths.    The  way  of  peace  they  know 
not. 


ZuvTpi/u/iet 
Kxi    o^ov 


Isa.  lix.  7, 8.  ^           Rom.  iii.  15— 17._ 

O'  Si  voSii  xvraiv  lui  jroviip>»i>  Tp!%ou(ri,  Ta%i.  OJsif  oi    jrojif   xvtoiv  txxixi  «ij 

vol    sx%f»i    xifj.x — XuvrptfjLfXii    xai    TxKxiTTMptx    iv  xxt    TxKxiTrttipix    ev    t:*i5    0^015    seu 

T»i5  0J015  ocuTujv.      Kxt  oSov  eip>}v>i;  cux  6i^a<ri.  iipitvjij  oux  lyvwirxv,* 

Their  feet  run  to  evil,  they  are  swift  to  shed  Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood.  Destruction 

blood. — Destruction   and   misery   are    in    their  and  misery  are  in  their  ways;  and  the  way  of 

ways,  and  the  way  of  peace  they  do  not  know.  peace  they  have  not  known. 


79.      Psal.  xxxvi.  2.  (1.  of  English  version.) 

There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes. 
60.  Psal.  xxxli.  1,  2. 

n't  anN-ntfK  :  riNtan  >id3  yva-^w}  nspN 
pp  iS  mr\>  ivnt 

Blessed  is  he  u-hose  transgression  is  forgiven, 
whose  sin  is  covered. 

Blessed  is  the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  im- 
puteth  not  iniquity. 

81.  Gen.  x^'il.  5. 

:  ynDi  wm  pDn~aN 
A  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made  thee. 


82. 


Gen.  XV.  5. 


So  shall  thy  seed  be. 


:  Hjnr  n\n>  na 


83.  P.sal.  xliv.  22. 

:  nnaa  iNxa  uaa'm  oi>n-^a  uj-im  •\->by->D 

For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long ; 
we  are  counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter. 


Psal.  XXXV.  1.  (xxxvl.  1.  of  English  Bible.) 

Oux   t<rT»    90605   fc)eou    »jrfv»vTi   riuv    ofixK/iiov 

OCUTOU. 

There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes. 
Psal.  xxxii.  1,2. 

M:exxpioi  CUV  x^iytfTxv  x'l  xvafjixi^  xxt  wv  i^lxa- 
/.u^iiio-nv  ai  c>/<xpTix>,  Mxxxpo;  amp  <j)  ou  iit\ 
Xo>-io-*jT3t*  Kupioj  xfjtxpztxv. 

Happy  are  they,  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven, 
and  whose  sins  are  covered.  Happy  is  the  man, 
to  whom  (to  whose  account)  the  Lord  will  not 
impute  (or  charge)  sin. 

Gen.  xvii.  5. 

rixTip*  TriKKwv  iSvwv  TiJiixa  irt. 

I  have  made  thee  the  father  of  many  nations. 
Gen.  rv.  5. 

OuT«5  t<rrxt   TO  CTTSp/AX  fl-OU. 

So  shall  thy  seed  be. 

Psal.  xliv.  22. 

'Oti  ivixa  o-ou  .^c<vxToujUi9;<  o\>)v  t>|V  tiftipxv 
iKny-tritiptiv  <Jj  vp^iZxrx  tr^xyn;. 

For,  for  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long, 
and  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter. 


Rom.  iii.  18. 

Oux    lO-Tl     ^oSo;    t)l3u    X7EVXVTI    TOIV     ofSaX/tsf 

auTujv. 

There  is  no  fetir  of  God  before  their  eyes. 
Rom.  iv.  7,  3. 

Mxxxpioi  iXv  x^i^y.Txv  xt  xvafitxi^  xxt  wv  ittixm. 

Kv^iv,Txv    a!    x.uxpTixi*      Mxxxpio;    av>;p   tu    ov  ^n 

KOytTHTXt    KupiC^    Jl.UUpTIMV. 

Blessed  are  they,  whose  sins  are  forgiven,  and 
whose  iniquities  are  covered. 

Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  I.ord  will  not 
impute  sin. 

Rom.  iv.  17. 

nxT£px  v^KK'MV  l6vcuv  rtSltxx  rt, 

A  father  of  many  nations  havel  made  thee. 
Rom.  iv.  18. 

OuTWS   lITTXt  TO  U-TTtppLX  fl^OU. 

So  shall  thy  seed  be. 

Rom.  vili.  36. 

*Oti  svixx  ff-ou  ^xvXTOvfiiix  c?.>fv  Tijv  r,fifpxv* 
iKiyieriirixiv  li;  zrp'^ZxTx  (rsxyvf. 

For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long; 
We  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter. 


»  The  Codex  Ephremi  (or  Regius)  has  i"ou  after  mo-Ti^,?,  as  In  the  Sep- 
tuagint;  which  reading  was  in  the  MS.  consulted  by  the  author  of  the  Phi- 
loxenian  or  later  Syriac  version,  and  also  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

»  In  this  quotation  from  the  Septuagint,  tju  txcu  (of  God),  is  substituted 
for  ^su  (my);  and  the  words  fv  toi;  ij..<ri  (among  the  nations),  are  added 
to  the  Hebrew  in  the  Septuagint.  (Scott,  Randolph.) 

>  Tills  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  which  agrees  with  the  Hebrew. 
The  Greek  translators  render  nam  (TiZKen)  thou  mayest  be  clear  or  pure 
by  VIXH0S15,  thou  maijest  overcome ;  for  "  to  be  clear  in  judgment,"  or  to  be 
acquitted,  Is  "to  overcome."  (Randolph,  Scott.) 

*  The  former  part  of  this  quotation  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Septuagint, 
but  agreeing  in  meaning  with  the  Hebrew.  It  is  rather  an  abridgment. 
The  latter  part  Is  exactly  from  the  Septuagint.  The  Hebrew  word  ren- 
dered in  our  version  thei/  are  become  filthy,  and  which  signifies  to  be  loath- 
some or  putrid,  is  in  the  Septuagint  rendered  >i5ip'i»i5iio-»v,  they  are  become 
unprofitable.    This  the  apostle  retains.    It  is  not  so  forcible  as  the  He- 


brew, but  is  sufficient  for  his  argiimenf ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  (hat 
many  of  the  Christians  at  Rome  had  any  other  Scriptures  except  the  Sep- 
tuagint. (Scott.) 

•  These  verses  (in  Rom.  iii.  13 — 17.)  are  interpolated  in  P.«alm  xiii.  be- 
tween verses  3.  and  4.  of  the  modern  printed  editions  of  the  Vatican  Sep- 
tuagint;  but  they  are  only  in  the  margin  of  the  Vatican  Manuscript.— 
"  Vaticanus  in  ha;c  verba,  quaj  sunt  ad  marginera  et  non  in  textu  conscripts, 

haJC  notat:    Ou^a^ou  x.ivtxi  t»i'  H  x>.^joV  milv  il  i  AtOO-toX.o;  li».>|tiv  xu- 

Tou;  ^.iT>iii3v."  (Montfaucon,  Orijenis  Hexapla,  torn.  i.  p.  492.)  These 
verses  are  not  in  the  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  Septuagint.  They  are,  how- 
ever, found  In  the  Latin  Vulgate  translation  of  Psalm  xiii.,  either  interpo- 
lated, or  copied  from  some  interpolated  MS.  of  the  Septuagint. 

«  This  quotation  agrees  with  the  Septuagint,  which  al.so  agrees  with  the 
Hebrew,  exceptin"  that  the  Greek  translators  have  rendered  PIDID 
(MiRMUTH),  deceit,  by  -ixpix,-,  bitterness.  Dr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Scott  con 
jecture  that  they  read  nmo  (meRaRoxH). 
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84.  Gen.  x.vi.  12. 

For,  in  Isaac,  shall  tliy  seed  be  called. 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM 

Gen.  xx\.  12. 
'Ot*  £v  Itxxx.  xK^SyiO-erut  orot  (TTrspfix. 

For  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called. 


Gen.  xviii.  10. 
'i  <^t*i,  x»'  e«"  ui't"'  2:Kpp»  >i  yuv 


KOt.pO 


85.  Gen.  xviii.  10. 

.•— ntrS  p   .—ijni .— iin  nj.'3  yhn  zwn  aic 

I  will  certainly  return  to  thee  according  to  the 
time  of  life ;  and  lo,  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  have  a    month  ;  and  Sarah,  thy  wife,  shall  have  a  son. 
son. 


I  will  return  to  thee  about  this  time  twelve- 


[Part  I.  Chap.  V. 


Rom.  ix.  7. 
Ax\'  IV  Itrxa,*  x\>io»|o-st»(  roi  (rjrtpju*. 

But,  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called. 
Rom.  ix.  9. 

S«pp»  ui'os.i 

At  this  time  will  I  come,  and  Saia  shall  have  a 
son. 


6.  Gen.  xxv.  2.3. 

The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 


87. 


Mai,  i.  2,  3. 


I  loved  Jacob,  and  I  hated  Esau. 


Kxi  5  i^it'Q 


Gen.  xxv.  23. 

iv  S"ou\£ucre*  tw  tKxTtrav 


And  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 
Mai.  i.  2,  3. 

Ks6i  tiyxTryitrx  tov  Ixxwo,  tov  xx(  H<rxv  e/iir^rat. 

Yet  I  loved  Jacob,  and  hated  Esau. 


Exod.  xxxiii.  19. 
^    XV   tKe'jij    XXI    OfXTSip>ia 


88.  Exod.  xxxiii.  19. 

OlXTEipco. 

I  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  1  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  please  to  have 
and  I  will  show  mercy  on  whom  I  will  show  mercy  ;  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whomso- 
mercy.  ever  I  compassionate. 


89.  Exod.  ix.  16. 

For  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to 
show  in  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  may 
be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth. 


Exod.  ix.  16. 

K*l     £V£X.BV    TOUTOU    Jt£TJip>jS>J5,    IvX    EvSb  t^UJflX  I     IV 

cot    Ty[v  i(r%uv  j«ou,  xx*   os-coj  Stxy'yiKt\   to   ovo^» 
jKou  iv  'uatr>)  TYi  yvi. 
But  thou  hast  been  preserved  for  this  purpose, 


Rom.  ix.  12. 

'O   fCll'^aiV   JouX£UO-£t  Tifl  IKXTTOVI. 

The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 

Rom.  ix.  13. 

Tov  Ic«xa)€  ^yxyrv,Tx^  tov  Si  Ho-«u  £/**(r>io-«. 

Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated. 


£x.e»]Tco  Of 


Rom.  ix.  15. 

XV  eXew,  V.XI  oixTe*p»i(rct 


I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy, 
and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have 
compassion. 

Rom.  ix.  17. 

Ei5  aoTO  TOuTO  $^^yetpx  o-s,  offwf  cv^Ei^w^sei  iv 
0-01  T*]v  Svvxfiiv  jwou,  Kx»  o^ojg  StxyysKtj  to  ovof^x 

For  this  same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up. 


that  by  thee  I  might  display  my  power,  and  that  that  I  might  show  my  power  in  thee,  and  that  my 
my  name  may  be  celebrated  throughout  all  the  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth, 
earth. 


Hos.  ii.  23. 

Kxt  xyxTtv^Tui  xv[v  oux  ViyxTTVr{/.tvV[V 
xtu  juou,  A«os  ^ou  t^  (ru. 


Rom.  ix.  25. 

Y^XXtTm  TOV    OU    XXHV  /^OVj  Kxoi 

Hyxynt/iivitVj  tiyx7n\fiivifv. 


90.  Hos.  ii.  23.  (Heb.  25.) 

>i:y  ''ny-^'^'?  >mDNi  nom  n*?-)!}*  ^nen-M  k».  «yx:T„o-c.TMvoux^y«^^^i.),v,  xxi  ipw  ■ 

I  will  have  mercy  upon  her  that  had  not  ob-  And  I  will  love  her  who  was  not  beloved ;  and       I  wall  call  them  my  people  which  were  not  my 

tained  mercy,  and  I  will  say  to  them  which  were  to  them  who  were  not  my  people,  I  will  say,  Thou    people ;  and  her  beloved  which  was  not  beloved, 

not  my  people.  Thou  art  my  people.  art  my  people. 


Kxt  5O-T04*,  EV  TW  TOTT 


f>|8))  «UT01S,   Ou   X«05 
ro*   vlot   ©60U  ^CUVTOf, 


Koei  serrxij 
jUOu  u/tti;,  CXI 


1  X/.>)S>)0-01/ 


T015,  Ou  Kuos 

^lUVTOJ. 


91.       Hos.  ii.  1.  (i.  10.  of  English  Version.)  Hos.  i.  10.  Rom.  ix.  26. 

DDK  "iDy"«'7  Qn"?  -\DN'"1!J'N    DipDJ    HiHl 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  in  the  place  But  it  shall  come  to  pass  that,  in  the   place  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  in  the  place 

where  it  was  said  unto   them,  ye  are  not  my  where  it  was  said,  "  Ye  are  not  my  people,"  they  where  it  was  said  unto  them,  Ye   are  not  my 

people,  there  it  shall  be  said  unto  them,  ye  are  the  shall  be  called  children  of  the  living  God.  people  :  there  shall  they  be  called  the  children 

sons  of  the  living  God.  of  the  living  God. 


93.  Isa.  X.  22,  23. 

211^^  INC  Din  hmj  ^ii-[fyi  -]vy  nin>-ax  12 
nx^^J1  nSa  >3   :  np-yi  tiaitr  ynn   jii'jd  13 
:TiNn  -'73  3-ip3  niyj?  niN3S  nin>  iJnN 

For  though  thy  people  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  yet  a  remnant  of  them  shall  return  :  the 
consumption  decreed  shall  overflow  with  right- 
eousness. For  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  shall  make 
a  consumption,  even  determined  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  land. 


Isa.  X.  22,  23. 


tfl/iOi  Tl)5 


Kxi  fxi-  yt 
5-x^«crcr>j?,  Ti 
yov  truvTiK-jiV  xx*  (rvvT£fj.vwv  sv  SixxiOTvvvi'  ot* 
\oyov  rrvvTETfiUfiivov  Kupiog  Tsot^trn  iV  Tyj  o*xo«- 
l^-lVYi    o\(i. 

Though  the  people  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  a  remnant  of  them  shall  be  saved.  He  is 
closing  an  account,  and  making  a  deduction  with 
saving  goodness.  Because  with  the  whole  land 
the  Lord  will  make  a  reckoning  from  which  a 
deduction  hath  been  made. 


Rom.  ix.  27,  28. 

EXV    ))    0    «piS;U05   TOIV    Ul'lUV,    I<rpX>|>.    tS  J    »|   «^/"0;    TVii 

S-xXao-o-lii,  TO  xxTa>.Ei;U^a  0-cu3-i)(r£TXi-     Aoyov  yxp 
trvvnK'MV  xe6»  o-uvte^vcov  ev   ^*xxioo-oi'V]  *  oTi   Knytiv 

(TUl/TCTjUiljWEVOV  7rOt>)0-£t   KupiOJ  ETTl   T»]5  ytli.^ 

Though  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel 
be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  remnant  shall  be 
saved :  for  he  will  finish  the  work,  and  cut  it  short 
in  righteousness :  because  a  short  work  will  the 
Lord  make  upon  the  earth. 


93.  Isa.  i.  9. 

mD3  aytio  nnB*  uV  n^nin  nixsx  nini  ^Si"? 

Except  the  Lord  of  Hosts  had  left  us  a  very 
small  remnant,  we  should  have  been  as  Sodom, 
and  we  should  have  been  like  unto  Gomorrah. 


Isa.  1.  9. 

Ko6(  et  u-^  Kupio;  £«Saw9  tyxxTEKiTrev  h/^tv  <rfl-6p- 
/iXj  uig  XaSa/ix   xv   iyiv>i^t\fisv,  xcet  ui;  To/^Ofpx   xv 

W/iOliuSllUEl/. 

Had  not  the  Lord  of  Hosts  left  us  a  seed,  we 
should  have  been  as  Sodom,  and  made  hke  Go- 
morrah. 


Rom.  ix.  29. 

El  ftvi  Kupio;  Sx6a'.«ifi  £yx«Te>.i3r£i/  ii/Uif  a-TTifiix, 
uig  So^o^t*  XV  £^£v*)6>]^£v,  xsci  wg  ro/*op^x  an  ti^oiui- 
e.)/.£v. 

Except  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  had  left  us  a  seed, 
we  had  been  as  Sodoma,  and  been  made  like  unto 
Gomorrah. 


94.  Isa.  viii.  14. 


Isa.  viii.  14. 

ovx    <"!    A.l6ou    irpoo-xo/t/iM 

g    TTETpXJ   TTTUlftXrt, 


He  shall  be for  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and        And  ye  shall  not  run  against  a  stumbling  stone, 

a  rock  of  offence  to  both  the  houses  of  Israel.         nor  as  under  a  falling  rock. 


I^OU,    Tlfl»);«l 


vJttX.01 


Rom.  ix.  33". 

JJiiuv    K160V   vfOTxofc/ixrog, 
•  XXI  TTxg  0  yrttmuaiv  stt'  motci 


t^vStf 


Behold  I  lay  in  Sion  a  stumbling  stone,  and  rock 
of  otfence  ;  and  whosoever  believethon  him  shall 
not  be  ashamed. 

See  also  Rom.  x.  11.,  and  1  Pet.  ii.  6,  7. 


95.  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 

nDiD  mpi  njs  jn3  pN  px  ]i>i'3  ^D"|  "im 


Isa.  xxviii,  -16. 

Ijou,    cyai    l/iZxXKil    £15    TX    j-£,u£Xl«   SlMVlXlS-OV 
L  7r0\UTSK-A,    £X\£XTOV,    «X  pOV  ou  V  I  X  I  01'       fiVTIWOV,    £IC    T« 

:  ;rim  nV  ]>mm  id^d    a,^,^,^  i^.^,,-,  xx.'s  ^;o-t£.<„v  ou  '^„  xxrx^'^x^vSn. 


1  St.  Paul  here  seems  to  have  made  use  of  some  other  translation,  differ- 
ent from  any  we  now  have ;  it  agrees  in  sense  both  with  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Hebrew.  The  niost  remarkable  difference  from  the  Hebrew  is 
that  ri>n  njf3  is  rendered  xxt»  tov  xxipov  toutov.  They  seem  to  have 
read  it  nin,  as  the  same  thing  is  expressed  Gen.  xvii.  21.  The  Samaritan 
agrees  with  the  Hebrew.  The  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  agree 
with  the  Septuagint.  However,  the  sense  of  the  prophecy,  both  ways,  is 
much  the  same,  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son  at  the  time  of  life,  or  at  the 
return  of  time  next  year.     (Dr,  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  36.) 

*  This  quotation  aijrees  nearly  with  the  Septuagint,  and  still  more  nearly 
with  the  Arabic.  They  differ  in  several  particulars  from  the  Hebrew,  but 
the  general  sense  is  the  same.  The  prophet  foretells  a  great  destruction 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  but  not  a  total  one ;  a  remnant  should  return  and 
be  saved;  the  apt)Stle  very  aptly  applies  this  to  the  times  of  the  Gospel, 
when  some  few  of  the  Jews  believed,  and  were  saved,  and  a  signal  destruc- 
tion came  upon  the  rest.    It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  expressions 


here  in  Isaiah  are  the  same  as  we  find  in  Dan.  ix.  where  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  is  foretold.  See  this  prophecy  and  the  application  of  it  well 
explained  by  Bishop  Newton,  Dissertations  on  the  Proptiecies,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 
(Dr,  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  36.) 

3  The  quotation  in  Rom,  ix.  3i.  is  taken  from  two  places  in  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah.  St.  Paul,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Jews  in  general  should  be 
cast  off,  and  only  those  among  them  who  believed  should  be  saved,  refers 
to  two  passages  in  the  prophet  Isaiah,  of  which  he  quotes  such  parts  as 
were  sulficicut  to  prove  his  point.  The  first  citation  agrees  with  the  He- 
brew. The  Septuagint  differs  widely.  The  other  citation  agrees  nearly 
with  the  Septuagint;  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew  only  in  reading  with  the 
Septuagint  xxtxio-%uv  Jito-sTon,  shall  be  ashamed,  which  is  also  the  reading 
of  the  Arabic  version.  They  seem  to  have  read  in  the  original  tt'^a^  ( voBisk) 
instead  of  iJ'^n'  (vacnisH).  (Dr.  Randolph  on  Quotations,  p.  36.)  The  quo- 
tation in  Rom.  x.  13.  agrees  with  the  latter  clause  of  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  with  the 
whole  of  which  also  agrees  the  quotation  in  1  Pet.  ii.  6. 
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Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a 
tried  stone,  a  precious  cornnr-stone,  asurefoun- 
diition  :  lie  tliat  believptli  shall  not  make  haste. 
(Ue  confounded,  lip.  Luwlh.) 

96.  Lev.  xviii.  5. 

Judgments wlilcli  if  a  inun  do,  he  tiliall 

hve  in  them. 

07.  Dent.  xxx.  12—14. 

ncD^'n  Mh-rhy  ^d  ncNS  Nin  D'DtS'3  vh 

ij'?  nnp'i  D'n  ■\35>-'7n  ij'7  -nay'  'D  idn'?  nih 
iND  -\3in  T''7N  Dnp-iD  :  njryji  hpn  ijj,'DU"1 

It  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shouldest  say. 
Who  shall  (JO  up  for  u-:  to  heaven,  and  hrinj?  it 
milo  us,  thai  we  may  hear  it  and  do  it  I  Neither 
i.s-  il  heyond  the  sea,  that  thou  shouldest  say.  Who 
shall  Ko  over  llie  sea  for  us,  that  we  liiay  hear  it 
and  do  it  1  Hut  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee, 
in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart. 


Behold,  I  lay  for  the  foundation  of  Sion  a  stone 
of  inestimable  worth— a  chosen  precious  corner- 
stone for  the  foundations  of  it  and  he  who  be- 
lieveth  shall  not  be  ashamed. 

Lev.  xviii.  5. 

Which,  if  a  man  do,  ho  shall  live  thereby. 


98.  Isn.  lii.  7. 

d'ytf  y'Dtt'D  iB'aD  'hi-\  onnn  hy  yynrrxa 
:  3113  nir3D 

IIow  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  arc  the  feet 
of  him  that  brinneth  good  tidinRs,  that  pul)lisheih 
peace  ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good ! 

99.  Psal.  xix.  .'">.  (1.  of  English  Version.) 

orriVD  '73n  nxp2i  Dip  nxi  v"'*<!t''33 

Their  line  (more  correctly,  sound)  is  gone  out 
through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 


Deut.  xxx.  12—14. 

Oux  IV  Tij)  oup»K}>  «i/iu  lO-Ti,  Kiyi»v,  Tij  »vx%t[<rt. 
T«4  Yiii-iv  li(  T0»  ovfxvau,  xm  \i|\;'iTa.  i|/»iv  «ut>|i<  ; 
xx<  axouTKBTlj  auTiii'  n-oii)iro/iii>  ;  OuJi  5rip»WT>i{ 
ia,Kitir<rni  tint,  Ktyjiv,  T's  iian-ipxo-ii  rn^tv  iij  to 
TrtfjiV  T>u  bxK%<rrvii,  x»i  XaSit  il^ii'  »ut||v,  x.«i 
axouTTnv  ni"'"  =i>'>l<r>i  »uT;tw,  x«i  7roiiiiri)/*ii'  ;  t-yy^i 
<rou  i(rr*  to  p>iju:«  ir^oipw  iv  toj  flrTo/<aT*  tou,  x:ci  iv 
TIJ  x»pJi»  <rou,  x»i  IV  TMij  X'f'  <rou  n-oiiiv  auro. 

It  is  not  in  heaven  above,  that  thou  shouldest 
say.  Who  will  ascend  for  us  into  heaven,  ami 
bring  it  to  us,  that  we  may  hear  and  do  ill  Nor  is 
it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou  shouUli.st  say.  Who 
will  cross  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  to  us,  and 
let  us  hear  it,  and  we  will  do  it  f  The  word  is 
very  near  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart 
and  in  thy  hand. 

Isa.  lii.  7. 
'£Jf  cup*  iJTi  Twv  opiuiv,  ii  n-oJi?  iuayyiX.i^o/«vou 
«xo)|v  iift\\ini,  mi  luxyysA-i^o^ivo;  »y»3». 


100. 


Dent,  xxxii.  21. 
DDiJ)3X  'jaJ  '1J3  DJ;-n'73  DN'JpN  <JN1 


Rom.  X.  5. 

'O  5roii|T»{  dUTit  avSpouwoj  i^nriTiei  iv  kutoij. 

The  man  which  doeth  those  things  shall  live  bjr 
them. 

Rom.  X.  6—8. 

M)|  luri);  IV  ri)  x.«pji(»  <rou-     T»5  «v»?itfl-iToii  ii« 
Tov  eupxvov  ;  (tout'  (o-ti,  Xp'irTov  xxTxyxynu)  H, 

T15  X«T»G*I<TiTOH    l>(   T»1V  aouTTOV  J  (TOUT'lff-TI  XplT- 

TOV  IX   vixpiuv   avuyayiiy)  Eyyv;  <rou  to  pi)Al» 

ITTiV,   IV  Ttj/  a-TC/*XT»   ff'OU,  X»»  IV  TIJ  X»pi*»  TOW. I 


Say  not  in  thine  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  into 
heaven  1  (that  is,  to  bring  down  Christ  from 
ahove).  Or,  who  shall  descend  into  the  deepl 
(that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ,  again  from  the  deadX 

Tlie  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth 

and  iu  thy  heart. 


Rom.  X.  15. 

'ilf  (Jpoeioi  01  wo  Ji;  tjiv  ixu^yiXi^o/iiviov  iipiiv>|v 
Toiv  muyy-i/.ii^ofifnuv  th  xyaix. 


Like  beauty  on  the  mountains,— like  the  feet  of  IIow  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach 
one  proclaiming  peace,  like  one  proclaiming  glad  the  Oo.'spel  of  Peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of 
tidings.  good  things ! 


Psal.  xix.  4. 
Ei;  jr«<rav  Tifv  y>|v  i^ij^iiv  0  (fiiyyo;  «uTaiv,  x»i 

ll(    TM  VlfXTX    TUS    01X0U|U<V>I!   T«  p>If«XTl»    XUTMV. 

To  every  land  their  sound  is  gone  forth,  and 
their  doctrines  to  the  limits  of  the  world. 


Rom.  X.  18. 

E15  5r«(r«v  T>|v  yi)»  (gii>,5<v  0  ?5oyyo{  kutuiv,  x«i 

llj    T»   -BipaT*    TKf    OlXOU/ilVH!  T»    ^>lftXTa   «UTa,W.» 

Their  sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world. 


I  will  move  them  to  jealousy  with  l/iose  which 
are  not  a  people  ;  I  will' provoke  them  to  anger  by 
a  foolish  nation. 

101.  I.sa.  l.v\-.  1,  2. 

I  am  .souilit  of  them  that  asked  not  for  me;  I 

Rill  fou'id  (it  them  them  that  sought  me  not. 

I  liavp  spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  long  unto 
a  rebellious  people. 

102.  1  Kings  xix.  14. 

3-\n3   ^Jin   TN'3J-nNi   iDin   Ttpn3TD"nN 

nnnp*?  ''•i>Drrii<  i2'p3'ii  i2i  'jn  -\niKi 

The  children  oflsrael  have thrown  down 

thine  altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets  with  the 
sword :  and  I  even  I  only  am  left :  and  they  seek 
my  life  to  take  it  away. 

103.  1  Kings  xix.  18. 
D'3n3n-S3    D^C'7N   nj?3!f   '7N1t£''3   ^mNB'ni 

I  have  left  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  and  all 
the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  and 
every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  him. 

1(M.  Isa.  xxix.  10.  (and  see  Isa.  vi.  9.  Ezek.  xii.  2.) 

DXjjM  r-iDTin    nn  nmi  css-'^y  loria 

The  Lord  hath  poured  out  upon  you  the  spirit 
of  deep  sleep,  and  hath  closed  your  eyes. 


105.  Psal.  Ixix  23,  24.  (22,  23.  of  English  version.) 


Deut.  xxxii.  21. 

Kxyijo  7r«p»i^iiA.oo(r(u  uutouj  sjr'  ouxiSvii,  ijri  16 

eiruviTa,  yrxftZjiyiM  xutou{. 

I  will  provoke  them  by  what  is  hot  a  nation. 
By  a  foolish  nation  will  I  vex  them. 


Isa.  Ixv.  1,  2. 

E/u<f  01V1I5  £ysv>iS)|v  toij  l/xs  fivi  lyrlfjiTi^ 
1;  i/CI  (iit  (^>|TOuoriv — Ei^iTTiTxtrx  TXf 
Jl^spxv  :rp05  Kxov  oCTrttiouvrx  1 


.pxj-  ^ou 

XVTiKS' 


Rom.  X.  19. 

Ey»  jrafx^tfKtjiirv  v/tx;  ijr'  oux  iSvii,  iti  i$v(I 
aruviTo,  TTMpopyta.  if»i- 

I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  by  them  that  are 
no  people,  and  by  a  foolish  nation  will  I  anger 
you. 

Rom.  X.  20, 21. 

Ev'p£9>iv  TO15  f/ii  ^i)  <^>iTouo-iv,  i/ifxviti  tytvo/4tir 

TOi;    ifiS  /til    ITSpiuTOJO-l    'OXlIVTllV  i./ilfXV   iJlTTI- 

rxrx    Txi;  xit^x^   /tou    yrpoj    Xoiov    sc7r£*5owvT»  xsti 
xvTtKiy^tv-rx. 

I  was  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not ;  1  was 
made  manifest  unto  them  Ihaf  asked  not  after  me. 

All  day  long  I  have  stretched  forth  my  hands 

imto  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people. 

Rom.  xi.  3. 

Kupie,      TOUf      B-pO$llT»;     »-0U      «n-|XT|IV«V,      XXI     T0» 

3-u<r4xo-T>ip<.-«    0-ou   x»Ti(rx»\}/»v  xiyw    'v^iKttqii^r 

ftiVO;,  XXI  5>)T0U0-l  T>|V  ij-uxi"  M"".* 

"They  have  demolished  thy  altars,  and  slain  thy  Lord,  they  have  killed  thy  prophets,  and  digged 
prophets  with  tlie  sword  ;  and  I  only  am  left,  and  down  thine  altars  ;  and  I  am  left  alone,  and  they 
they  seek  my  life  to  take  it.  seek  my  life. 

1  Kings  xix.  18.  Rom.  xi.  4. 

Kxi  x«T«Xi.|iis   IV   lo-pxii^  sVtix  x"-'«<J»S  "•'-  K«T«M!rov  i/ixvtio  irrrxxirx'^""';  «vJpxf,  o.ti. 

Jpjjv,  TTXvTct  yovxT»  i  oux  cux/.»<rav  yovu  tu  ixxK,      v'S  oux  ixxfi^xv  yovu  Td  BxxX. 

And  thou  shalt  leave  in  Israel  seven  thousand  I  have  reserved  to  myself  seven  thousand  men 
men,  even  all  the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  image  of 
to  Baal.  Baal. 


0X.>1 
yOVTOC. 

I  became  manifest  to  them  who  inquired  not  for 
me  ;  I  was  found  by  them  who  sought  me  not. 

1  stretched  out  my  hands  all  the  day  long  to 

a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people. 

1  Kings  xix.  14, 
Tx  3-u(rixirT>ipix  <rou  xxSsiXxv,  xxi  tou;  irpoSiiTx; 
(TOU  X7rt)(.riivxv  iv  po/t^xix*  xxi   vTroKiKufifiXi  iyui 
/UOVuJTXTOf,     xxi     ^>]TCUO-*     T>IV      ^^Yj^iV      fiOu      X»6llV 


Isa.  xxix.  10.  (and  see  Isa.  vi.  9.  Ezek.  xii.  2.) 

'Oti      TTlTTOTIKiV    Vf^Xf     KupiOf      TTVIV/XXTt     XXTXVt 

^«(«5,  XX*  KXfifivtrst  TOU5  ofSxXjuoug  »ut«jv. 


Rom.  xi.  8 

EJjuXIV   XUTOIJ  i  ©i3{   ^HVflX  XXTHVugloBf,  0^ 

fiou;  TOU  ft>i  fl/.ea-fiv,  xxi  uitx  tou  /ui)  »xouuv.4 


For  the  Lord  hath  drenched  you  with  the  spirit  God  hath  given  them  the  spirit  of  glumber,  eyes 
of  stupefaction,  and  will  close  up  the  eyes  of  that  they  should  not  see,  and  ears  that  they  should 
them.  not  hear. 


Psal.  Ixix.  22,  23. 

riv»j?i)Toa  !)  Tpxrri^x  xuTujv  ivwn'fov  xuruiv 
vayiSx^  XXI  ii;  xvTx:ro^9riv,  xxi  ii;  9'xxv^x 
£xoTia>di]Tcutf'xv  oi'  0(p  jx>./toi  ecurwv  tou  /tit  >3A.ifl 

XXI    TOV    VJUTOV    XUrjuV    Six   TTXVTOi   ff^Uy  X«/«\J/0  V, 


Rom.  xi.  9,  10. 

TimSllTM     >i   TfXjr-Cx     XUT^V    11{     JTXyiJ*,    XXI    f  »f 

.^xpxv,  XXI  IK  (TxxvJxXov,  xxi  li{  avT«jroJo/U» 
xuTOi;.  i:%ori<r^tiTMtrKv  o'l  oc^xKm'"  xutoiv  tou /«i| 
i6;ti.-riii',  XXI  TOV  viuTOv  xuriov  Six  s-avTO}  truyKX/t* 
<^ov. 


'  The  apostle  here,  with  some  little  alteration,  accommodates  what  iMoses 
says  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  his  present  purpose :  Moses  there, 
speaking  of  the  covenant  made  with  the  children  of  Israel,  expresses  the 
easine.-?s  of  that  covenant  by  proverbial  phrases  taken  from  llie  transac- 
tions of  God  with  the  children  of  Israel :  Who  (says  he)  shalt  go  up  for  us 
into  Heaven,  ^c.  alluding  to  the  delivery  of  the  law  from  Heaven— H7io 
shiill  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  frc  alluding  to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
over  IhoUed  Sea:  St.  Paul  makes  use  of  the  like  phrases,  only  altering 
the  latter  so  as  to  allude  to  the  descent  of  Christ  into  the  grave :  This  is  a 
most  beautiful  allusion  ;  and  the  latter  part,  in  which  the  main  stress  of 
the  argument  lies,  agrees  both  with  the  Septuagint  and  with  the  Hebrew, 
omitting  only  a  word  or  two.  (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  37.) 

■>  This  quotation  agrees  verbatim  with  the  Septuagint ;  and  it  agrees  with 
the  Hebrew,  excepting  that  instead  of  Dip  (qi-m)  a  line  or  direction,  both 
the  apostle  and  the  Septuagint  tramslators  seem  to  have  read  oSip  (QULeM,) 


i^oyyoi,  a  sound:  Which  last  is  doubtle.ss  the  true  reading,  as  it  agrees 
best  with  the  context,  and  is  supported  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  the 
Syriac,  .\rabic,  and  Vulgate  Latin  versions,  and  by  .lerome.  SymmachuR, 
in  his  Greek  translation,  renders  the  Hebrew  by  'X^i,  sound.  (Dr.  Ran- 
dolph on  the  Quotations,  p. 37.)  Prof  N.  M.  Berlin,  Psalini,  exRecensione 
Textus  Hebraii  el  Versionum  Antiquarum,  Latine  Veisi,  p.  31.    (Upsalia 

isu,->.) 

»  This  quotation  agrees  in  sense  both  with  the  Septuagint  and  the  He- 
brew, but  seems  to  be  taken  from  a  different  translation.  The  words  of 
the  original  arc  transposed,  and  somewhat  abridged.  (Dr.  Randolph.)  The 
MS.  30.  of  Griesbach's  notation  (Regius  100.),  after  vuxi"  t"'",  adds  xxSmv 
xuTvt,  which  agrees  with  the  Septuagint. 

*  The  first  part  of  this  quotation  agrees  with  the  Hebrew,  only  altering 
the  person,  them  for  you.  The  latter  part  seems  to  refer  to  some  other 
Scripture,  either  Isa.  vi.  9.  or  Ezek.  xii.  2.,  where  the  same  thing  is  said. 
(Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  37.) 


304 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM 


[Part  I.  Chap.  V. 


Let  their  table  become  a  snare  before  them  :  Let  their  table  before  them  become  a  snare,  Let  their  table  be  made  a  snare  and  a  trap,  and 

and  that  tchic/i  shuuld  have  been  for  their  wel-  and  a  recompense,  and  a  stumbling-block.     Let  a  stumbling-block,  and  a  recompense  unto  them, 

fare,  let  it  become  a  trap.    Let  their  eyes   be  their  eyes  be  darkened  that  they  may  not  see,  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened  that  they  may  not  see, 

darkened  that  they  see  not;  and  make  their  loins  and  bow  down  their  back  continually.  and  bow  down  their  back  alway. 
continually  to  sliake. 


106.      Isa.  li.f.  20,  21.  (and  seelsa.  xxvii.  9.) 

DniN  Tina  pni  ^js^ 

And  the  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Sion,  and  unto 
them  that  turn  from  transgression,  saith  the 
Lord.  As  for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them, 
saith  the  Lord. 


Isa.  lix.  20,  2L  (and  see  Isa.  xxvii.  9.) 

'H^El     ivivLtv     'HkMV    0     ftvOfievOg^     XXt     ^TTOO-Tps^'EI 

cca-i^iix;  XTTd  leexuS,     Kx<  avTH  »uToi$  ij  rntf'  £/<ou 

For  the  sake  of  Sion,  the  Deliverer  will  come, 
and  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob.  And  this 
shall  be  my  covenant  with  them. 


Rom.  xi.  26,  27. 

0    fVO^SKO;,   XXI    «!TO(rTpi;J/e 

«»•<- 

.      Kai    at/T6    «uT0«5    >i     TTsep 

IfiOV 

6£1M$      X7T0 

5*a3-*JX>],   OTUV    C«^BKu}f*Xl    TX?    XfitXpTtX^    KUTtUV.I 

There  shall  come  out  of  Sion  the  Deliverer,  and 
shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob:  for  this 
is  my  covenant  unto  them,  when  I  shall  take  away 
their  sins. 


107.  Deut.  xxxii.  35. 

To  me  belongeth  vengeance  and  recompense. 

108.  Prov.  XXV.  21,  22. 

itrNT'jj?  nnn  nnx  whni  >3  :  did 

If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to 
eat;  and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink  : 
For  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head. 

109.  Isa.  xlv.  23. 

3vi"  nh^  nan  ."-iptx  ^dd  s{s>  'npae'j  ^a 

:  jw'j-Va  -(ivn  Tia-Va  ynan  ^'7-0 

I  have  sworn  by  myself;  the  word  is  gone  out 
of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not 
return,  that  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every 
tongue  shall  swear. 


110. 


Psal.  Ixix.  10.  (9.  of  English  version.) 


The  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee, 
are  fallen  on  me. 

111.    Psal.  xviii,  50.  (49.  of  English  version.) 

:  mntN  iDif*?!  mr\>  o'lja  tiin  p-Sj? 

Therefore  will  I  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O  Lord, 
among  the  heathen,  and  sing  praises  unto  thy 
name. 


Deut.  xxxii.  35. 
In  the  day  of  vengeance  I  will  requite. 


£^10 1 


Rom.  xii.  19.  (and  see  Heb.  x.  30) 


Vengeance  is  mine  (literally  to  me  belongeth 
zengeance) ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord. 


Prov.  XXV.  21,  22.  _  Rom.  xii.  20. 

E-Tcv  TTeivx  0  £%$p05  (Tou,  \|/ai/*(^8  oeuTOV  exv  Jii^oc,  Exv  ovv  ttbivx  0   tX^I^'^S   (rov^  ^oojUi^s  ecvrov  tap 

TTori^e    auTOf*      Touro   yxft  ttoimv    06v5p«x«;    ;rupoj  S"i4"«,    TrOTi'C^i    auxov    touto     yx^   TuQiuiv    xvQpxxxs 

a-aifilMTli;  iTTI  TljV   VLK^XXViV  SUTOU.  ITUpOS  <r  J>  fi  <J  T  i  It;  ITTI    TtjV   Xi^Xkt\ll   StUTOU. 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,   feed  him  ;  if  he  be  Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ; 

thirsty,  give  him  drink ;  for  by  doing  thus,  thou  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  ;  for  in  so  doing,  thou 

wilt  heap  coals  of  tire  upon  his  head.  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head. 


Isa.  xlv.  23. 
K«T*   i/zavnu    o/tvuou,   ti  ix/\  i^iXtvirtTxi  tx.  tou 
a-TOfixTog  fAOv  Sixxioa-vvy^j  o[  Koyot  /40U  oujc  xttot- 
Tfixip^trovrxi'  on  i/xoi  xxfi^et  ttxv  yovu,  xxi  Ofistrxt 
TTXirx  yK'jjtrtrx  tov  ©eov. 

By  myself  I  swear  (righteousness  shall  proceed 
from  my  mouth  ;  my  words  shall  not  be  re- 
versed), that  to  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and 
every  tongue  shall  swear  with  respect  to  God. 

Psal.  Ixix.  9. 
Oi    ovst^tTfjiotruiv  ovstSti^ovTttjv  a    tTrtTrsTOv  i7T* 
ijj-i. 

On  me  have  fallen  the  reproaches  of  them  that 
reproached  thee. 

Psal.  xviii.  49. 

xxi  Tio  ovo/ixTi  trov  y^xK'jj, 

For  this  cause  I  will  praise  thee,  O  Lord,  among 
the  nations ;  and  sing  melodiously  unto  thy  name. 


Rom.  xiv.  11. 
Zm  £yo}j  \syei  Kupto,-,  ot<  Sfitot  xxfit^tt  v»v  yoyv. 
xt  ■uxtrx  yKaiirtra  t^Of^oKoytiTSTXi  rtu  Qstfi,^ 


As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow 
to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God. 


Rom.  XV.  3. 

Oi  ovetSiTftot  Ttov  oi/et^i^ovTwt/  trt  tinyrirov   tn* 
i/ii. 

The  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee, 
fell  on  me. 

Rom.  XV.  9. 

Alee  TOUTO  eJO|UO\oyi)o-o^a>  <roi  iv  eSfEri,  xai  T<p 

OVOfiXTl  (TOU   \|/06\UJ. 

For  this  cause  will  I  confess  to  thee  among  the 
Gentiles,  and  sing  unto  thy  name. 


112.  Deut.  xxxii.  42.  (43.  of  English  version.) 

1DJ»  D1IJ  IJiJin 
Rejoice,  O  ye  nations,  with  his  people. 

113.  Psal.  cxvii.  1. 

:  D'DNn-Sa  ininas'  onj-'ra  m,n>-rN  iSSn 

Praise  the  Lord  all  ye  nations :  praise  him  all 
ye  people. 

114.  I.sa.  xi.  10. 

ah  iDjr  Ti^N  ^a'>  tPiB*  Ntmn  ova  n^m 
i!5»-ni  D1U  vVn  d^dj; 

And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse, 
which  shall  be  for  an  ensign  of  the  people  ;  to  it 
shall  the  Gentiles  seek. 

115.  Isa.lii.  15. 

lyDty-xS  '\vi<^  1.ST   on*?  ibd-n'?  -wh  «a 

:  UJiann 

That,  which  had  not  been  told  them,  shall  th&y 
see,  and  that  which  they  had  not  heard,  shall 
they  consider. 

116.  Isa.  xxix.  14. 

:  innDn  vja:  nj^ai  vnan  nnan  maxi 

The  wisdom  of  their  wise  men  shall  perish,  and 
the  understanding  of  their  prudent  men  shall  be 
hid. 


Deut.  xxxii.  43. 

EuifpavS>(Ts  e5hi  fiiTX  TOU  X«ou  oeoTOu, 

Rejoice,  O  nations,  with  his  people. 
Psal.  cxvii.  1. 

AlVEiTfi    TOV     KupiOV     TTXVTK    TX    EOVIJ,     STrXtVBtTXTS 

avTov  TTxvTs;  01  Kxoi. 
Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations, 
praise  him,  all  ye  peoples. 

Isa.  xi.  10. 

Eo-TOtl  IV  TV)   '>\ftifX  EXeinlI   q  ^1^:4  TOu    lEO-o-m,  X«i  5 

uvitrrxfiivof  xfXi'"  i^vitiv,  trr'  eeuTi;/  eSvi)  iKTriOviri, 

There  shall  be  in  that  day  the  root  of  Jesse, 
even  he  who  riseth  up  to  rule  nations ;  in  him 
nations  will  put  their  trust. 


Isa.  lii.  15. 

'Ort  of;  oux  aviiyyrK>i  ttijh  c 
t  oux  xxt^xoxiTi,  crvvtjTov(rt, 


o;J/ovTa 


Because  they  to  whom  no  publication  was 
made  concerning  him,  shall  see  ;  and  they,  who 
had  not  heard,  will  understand. 

Isa.  xxix.  14. 

K«i  «^o>.w  TJ1V  (To^txv  rtav  cro^wv,  xxt  T)jv  O'vvS' 

trtV   TOJI/  (TVVETuiV  XpU'iJ/UJ. 

And  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
will  hide  the  understanding  of  the  prudent. 


117.       Isa.  Ixiv.  3.  (4.  of  English  version.)  Isa.  ]xiv.  4. 

nONVN?   |>y   UVNn    NtS  IJ^Dty-N*?   oVi^^DI  .   As-o  tou  «<mvo;oux'>,xouo-'x;u'£, 

:  I'y-nanD'?  na-o^  nn^n  Qirhn  "'"""  "^°"  ®'°'''  ■^^'"' ""''' """  '^ 

>.       I'    '  >    w  II,."  o-ei;  TOis  u-3-o^ti/ouo-iv  eA.eov. 


s  01  o^axK/i"' 


Rom.  XV.  10. 

Eu(ppai/8>iTS  tSc)!  fiiTX  TOU  Kxov  auTOu.s 

Rejoice,  ye  Gentiles,  with  his  people. 
Rom.  XV.  11. 

AifSTe  TOV  Kupiov  ttxvtx  tx  iSv)),  x«i  ivxivirurt 

aUTOV  -?3-«l/T£5  01    Kxot. 

Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  Gentiles ;  and  laud  him 
all  ye  people. 

Rom.  XV.  12. 

Ettosi  !i^i^«Tou  l£(ro-Ki,xa>  0  xviTTufttvOf  afxiit 

£^va}Vj  STt'   aUTto  e^ViJ  e^TTtOVTlV, 

There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  and  he  that  shall 
rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles;  in  him  shall  the 
Gentiles  trust. 


Rom.  XV.  21. 

Oi;  oux  xvtiyycKti  -srEpi  auTOu,  oiJ^onTai,  xoei  Oi  ouic 
axvixoxfrtj  o-ui/ijo-outri. 

To  whom  he  was  not  spoken  of,  they  shall  see  ; 
and  they  that  hfeve  not  heard  shall  understand. 


1  Cor.  i.  19. 

AttoXw  r^v  ^o^txv  TU3V  (TO^MVj  XXI  rv\v  vvvitrtv 
rav  a-xiviToiv  x^irijTm. 

I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will 
bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  pni- 


1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

A  oiJ>fl«>./<o;  oux  iiSt,  xxt  ou;  oux  >|X0ua-8,  xoti  tjj-J 
XfSixv  i«v5pai!7-ou   oux    avsSi),  »  i|T0i/<Ka-Ey   i  ©toj 


<■  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  except  only  that  the  apos- 
tle reads  ix  instead  of  e.'e«.v.  Perhaps  the  copy  of  the  Septuagint  which 
he  used  had  it  so,  or  po.ssibly  the  text  of  the  apostle  may  have  been  altered 
by  transcribers :  the  word  m'exev  (for  the  sake  of )  comes  nearer  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  answers  better  the  apostle's  purpose.  And  again,  at  the  end 
the  apostle  adds  ot^.«  x,feK.,^xi  rx;  xMxpnxi  icurouv—jpAen  Ishall  take 
away  th-ir  sins.  This  may  po.'Ssibly  be  taken  from  Isa.  xxvii.  9.,  wliere  we 
read  m  the  septuagint  x-xi  touts  eo-tii.  'y^  svKoyix  mutou  oti^.;  x^s\,f«/xxi  tuv 
xMxfTxv  xvTou—and  this  is  to  him  a  subject  of  thanksgiving,  when  I  take 
away  his  sin.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  how  the  Septuagint  translators 
read  the  Hebrew. 

TTphT»,i^  '^?^^  "°i  ^/5'="y  ^"^  «'*er  with  the  Septuagint  or  with  the 
e  ve^^iT.n  /^'^,°'^ .  ""  '"='"."''  °'"''""'  ^y  -^y^^V  I  swear,  the  apostle 
f /■!,»  -^^  equivalent  expression  often  used  in  the  Scripture,  Z«,  evc.,  As 
1  live.     I  ne  rest  of  the  citation  agrees  exactly  with  the  Alexandrine  copy 

The  Vatlcinllp^l'!'''''-!''*""'^'^,"  ^^^^  by  eEo^oxo^h^.t*.,  shall  confess. 
ine  Vatican  translates  it  more  hteraUy,-o,.E.T«i,  sAo«  swear;  but  both 


of  them  agree  in  joining  mn^a,  in  the  following  verse,  with  pifS  in  this, 
leaving  out  IN  and  ^S,— and  to  this  the  Arabic  version  agrees.  (Dr.  Ran- 
dolph on  the  Quotations,  p.  38.) 

»  Tliis  is  an  exact  quotation  from  the  Septuagint.  The  clause  which  we 
have  given  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  verse  ;  which  some  writers  not 
liaving  observed,  they  have  supposed  that  the  Septuagint  is  not  quoted. 
i.  he  preceding  words  of  this  verse  in  the  Septuagint, 

Eu(ppXl'5l]Tfi    OUpXrOI    X(XX    MUTOJ, 
Kxi    3rpOO-XUV/JO-*T«JO-KV   aUTCfJ    TTXVTil 

Rejoice,  O  heavens,  with  him. 
And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him— 
are  not  in  the  Hebrew;  and  the  clause,  quoted  from  the  Septuagint,  evi--^ 
dently  gives  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  though  in  the  abrupt 
language  of  poetry,  the  preposition  signifying  with  is  omitted.  (Scott.) 

•  This  is  a  most  difllcult  passage :  It  does  not  agree  either  with  the  He- 
brew, or  the  Septuagint,  or  any  other  translation  now  extant :  nor  is  it  po«- 


:  septuagint, 

*yyt\ot  Oeou. 


Sect.  I.  §  1.] 
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For  since  the  beginnin"  of  the  world,  tnen  have 
not  heard  nor  perceived  Iiy  the  ear,  neither  hath 
the  eye  seen,  O  God,  besides  thee,  what  he  halh 
[)reparcd  fur  liiiii  tiiat  waituth  for  liim. 

118.  Isa.  xl.  13. 

:  ijj?nv  imp  ly^Ki  nin>  nn-nN  jsn-'D 

Who  hath  directed  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  or 
being  his  counsellor,  hath  taught  hini  1 


119. 


Jobv.  i:!. 


He  tal<ctli  the  wise  in  tlieir  own  craftiness. 


Never  hkve  we  heard,  nor  have  our  eyes  seen 
a  God,  besides  thee,  nor  works  such  as  thine, 
wtiicb  thou  wilt  do  for  them  who  wail  for  lucrcy. 


^  Isa.  xl.  13. 

Ti{  lynu  vovv  v>p>»v  ;  x»i   tij  kutsu  rv/tiiuKof 

Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lordi  and 
who  hath  been  of  his  counsel  to  teach  him  I 

Job  V.  13. 

'O  xxTa\xiii*viu»  n^tvf  tv  t))  f  ^9v>|(rii.t 

Who  entanglcth  the  wise  in  their  wisdom. 


Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 


\  Cor.  li.  IG.  (See  also  Rom.  xi.  34.) 

Tt;  yup  iyvui  vouv  Kupisv,  o;  9*v/A«iS;ca-£i  xvtqv  J 

For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that 
he  may  Instruct  hitu  1 

1  Cor.  Ii1.  13. 

'O    SfxTT'.iJLivti;    Touj  <roifou5  tv   T>)    uxvoupyi* 

He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness. 


120.  Psal.  xciv.  11. 

:  San  ncn-'3  D^N  maiynn  n'  nin> 

The  Lord  knowtth  llie  thoughts  of  men,  that 
they  are  vanity. 

121.  Deiil.  XXV.  4. 

Thoushalt  not  nmzzle  the  ox  when  hetreadcth 
out  the  cum. 


122. 


Exod.  xxxii.  6. 

:  pnxS  iDp>)  ^rwy  hjah  ojjn  atf  m 


The  people  sat  down  to  cat  and  to  drink,  and 
rose  up  toplaj. 


123. 


Deut.  xxxii.  17. 

nSK  nS  d'icS  mat' 


I 


They  sacrificed  to  devils,  not  to  God. 


124.  Psal.  xxiv.  1. 

hniSdi  viNn  mn>S 
The    earth   is   the  Lord's,  and   the    fulness 
thereof. 

125.  Isa.  x.Kviii.  11,12.' 

:  yicc  NUN  nSi :  ntn 

For  with  stammering  lips  and  another  tongue 

will  he  speak  to  his  people  : Yet  they  would 

not  hear. 

126.  P.sal.  viii.  6. 

:  I'Sj-i-nnn  nnB'  Sa 
Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet. 

127.  Isa.  xxii.  \X 

nicj  nna  '3  intt'i  Si3X 
Let  us  cat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 


123. 


Gen.  ii.  7. 


Man  became  a  living  soul. 

129.  Isa.  X.XV.  8. 

n-ih  niDn  jjSa 
He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory. 

130.  IIos.  .xiii.  14. 

O  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues ;  O  grave,  I  will 
be  thy  destruction. 


131.  Psal.  cxvi.  10. 

lanN  'D  ipjDXn 
I  believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken. 

132.  Isa.  xli.x.8. 

In  an  acceptable  time  have  I  heard  thee,  and  in 
a  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  thee. 


Psal.  xciv.  11. 

Kvpio;   yivwvxtt  TOv(  HixKoyiVtiivi  rtev  etv$fM* 
STiV,  in  utri  ftxTxtm, 

The  Lord  kuoweth  the  thoughts  of  men,  that 
they  are  vain. 

Deut.  XXV.  4. 
Thou  Shalt  not  muzzle  an  ox  treading  out  corn. 


Exod.  xxxii.  G. 
Kxi  fxcc$i(rev  o  Kxoi  ^xyttv  Axt  ttiiic,  x»i   xvtr- 

T>10-XV   7TXlC,SIV. 

And  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
rose  up  to  play. 

Deut.  xxxii.  17. 

Eivfxv  Sxinovioiij  xxi  ou  Sm. 

They  sacrificed  to  demons,  and  not  to  God. 


Psal.  xxiv.  1. 

Tou  Kupiou  *i  ^>i,  XX*  TO  7rKi;p*ifiX  xuTnti. 

The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof. 


Isa.  xxviii.  II,  12. 

^ix  ^xuKiv/itov  X"^*"",  S'x  yKuTintf  Srifx;  ot« 
KxK^rovirt  Tu)  KxiM  TOUTw — Kxt  Oux  >idiKtiTxv  oexou- 
ttv. 

On  account  of  the  mockery  of  their  lips,  be- 
cause they  will  speak  to  this  people  with  a  strange 
tongue — yet  they  would  not  hear. 

Psal.  viii.  6. 

TlxvTx  IrrsTx^ug  u^oxATuf  rtov  tto^mv  oMirov. 

Thou  bast  put  all  things  under  his  feet. 
Isa.  xxii.  13. 

^xywf^tsv  xoei  zjtM/xeif'  xu/itov  yxp  XTToSvurKOfttV, 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  tomorrow  we  die. 
Gen.  ii.  7. 

K»i  lyfvsTO  0  xvSfiJiTros  f <j  ■yu%))i'  ^ujo-xk. 

And  man  became  a  living  soul. 
Isa.  XXV.  8. 

KxTjn-isi'  0  5xv»T0{  la-^vrxs. 

Mighty  death  had  swallowed  up. 

Hos.  xiii.  14. 
ITsu  i]  Jixjj  covj  ^xvxr$  ;  -aov  to  xivT^ov  o-ow,  x^ti  ; 

0  death,  where  is  thy  ptinishmenl'}  Wliere 
tliy  sting,  O  grave  1 

Psal.  cxvi.  10. 

ErrtTTivTXj  5'*0  f>.xA.>]0-x. 

1  behoved  ;  therefore  I  spake. 

Isa.  xlix.  8. 

Kxipw  ^£XTw  s7rnKiv<rx  trovj  xxt  tv  t\/i(fx<r'jtTiipixs 
85o»)5>to*»  «-oi . 

In  an  acceptable  time  I  have  hearkened  to  thee ; 
and  in  a  day  of  salvation  helped  thee. 


I  Cor.  iii.  20. 

Xvpio;  ^ivorxii  rovj   Sixf.cyir/i'ivf  Tuif  ro^uiv, 

Iti   ItO**  /4XTXI0I.1 

The  Loid  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the  wise, 
that  they  are  vain. 

1  Cor.  ix.  0. 

Ou  (fijUvTii;  Sow  e<XouvT«. 

Thou  Shalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn. 

I  Cor.  X.  7. 

Ex«9i9'i»  0  Kxoi  ^xyiiv  %xi  s-iin-,  %xt  »htt)|0"»» 

The  people  sat  dovm  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose 
up  to  play. 

1  Cor.  X.  20. 

Aw"  oTi  X  3u(<  T«i  i6v)i,  Jxi/»onoif  5uii,  x«i  ou 

esu,.3 

But  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice, 
they  sacrifice  to  devils  and  not  to  God. 

1  Cor.  X.  26. 

Tou  yap  Kupiou  n  yii,  xxi  to  :T>.>;p»-^»  auTi|f. 

For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 
thereof. 

I  Cor.  xiv.  21. 

'Ot<  tv  eTfpoyXu!0-iroi;,  xxi   tv  xii>.tvtv  iTipei;, 

Kx'KlW'Jt  TIU    ?,xaj    TOUTIU,  X«l   OuJ'    OUTMS    I lO-BXOUrOIC 
T»i    MOW,   Ktyti     Kupi3S.4 

With  men  o/ other  tongues  and  other  lips  willl 
speak  unto  this  people  ;  and  yet  for  all  that  will 
they  not  hear  me,  saiththe  Lord. 

1  Cor.  x^'.  27. 

IIxvTce  yxf  'vrtrx^tv  un-o  rou;  ■Boixf  butow. 

For  he  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet. 
1  Cor.  XV.  3Z 

tpxym/itv  XSSI  Triu/itv  aupiov  yxf  »jro3v;iTxo^{». 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 
1  Cor.  XV.  45. 

Kyivtro    i    a-paiTOj    xvif^ro;     Aix/i    i<{    ^v/,>l* 

^U,0-XV.», 

The  first  man,  Adam,  was  made  a  living  soul. 
1  Cor.  XV.  54. 

KxTiTrail  5  d^v»TO{  ti;  »ixof. 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

1  Cor.  XV.  55. 

ITou  0-3U,  ^xvxrt,  to  xiiTpov  ;  ITju  9-ov,  i^n,  t« 
v*x35  ;« 

0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  7  O  grave,  where 
is  thy  victory  1 

2  Cor.  iv.  13. 

E3"i(rT(0Ta,  Jio  tKxKy.trx. 

1  have  believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken. 

2  Cor.  vi.  2. 
Kxipo  JfXTK  in-)ixou<r«  »-ou,  xxi   ly  ii/tfp»  raTif- 

piX5   tZ^lf^nTX  TOl, 

I  have  heard  thee  in  a  time  accepted,  and  in  the 
day  of  salvation  have  I  succoured  thee. 


f 


eible  either  to  make  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  or  to  reconcile  the  old  versions, 

either  with  the  Hebrew  or  with  one  another.     In  the  apostle's  citation  the 

sense  is  easy  and  consistent,  and  aijreeable  to  the  context  in  the  prophet. 

No  sense  can  he  made  of  the  Hebrew,  but  by  a  very  forceil  construction. 

Some  crilic.-s  have  imagined  that  the  quotation  was  taken  from  some  apo. 

cryplial  book  :  but  it  is  so  near  to  the  Hebrew  here,  both  in  sense  and 

words,  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  taken  from  any  other  passage.     Nor 

"In  this  case  would  the  apostle  (it  is  presumed)  have  introduced  it  with — 

as  it  is  leritten.    It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  text 

has  beeV.  corrupted,  and  that  the  apostle  took  his  citation  from  some  more 

correct  copy.    See  Bishop  Lowih's  Note  on  Isa.  Ixiv.  4.,  and  Dr.  Kcnni- 

coti's  Dissertatio  Generalis,  §  &J.  87.  (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations, 

p.  39.) 

I  AuTMv  is  added  after  ffoyf.irn  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

»  This  quotation  agrees  both  with  the  Septuagmt  and  with  the  Hebrew  ; 

except  that  it  substitutes  ti^j^v,  of  the  leise,  for  x>  5p«T4jv,  of  wn,  which 

however  does  not  alter  the  sense.  (Dr.  Randolph.)    Seversil  MSS.  of  the 

Vol.  I.  2Q 


Pauline  Epistles,  besides  the  Vulgate  and  Coptic  versions,  have  »v5p«- 

»  This  does  not  appear  to  be  any  citation  at  all,  though  it  aTTcee  nearly 
both  with  the  Sepluagint  and  Hebrew  of  Deut.  xxxii.  17.     (Ibid.) 

«  This  is  not  quoted  from  the  Septuapint,  but  agrees  in  substance  with 
the  Hebrew ;  excepting  that  it  substitutes  the.^rs/  person  for  the  third,  and 
adds  \iyti  Kup.o;— soi'M  the  Lord.  The  version  of  Aquila  agrees  exactly 
with  this  quotation  as  far  as  tovt.o.  See  Montfaucon's  edition  of  Origen's 
Hexapla,  in  loc. 

•  This  is  taken  from  the  Septuasiint,  which  translates  the  Hebrew  lite- 
rally ;  but  the  apostle,  by  way  of  explanation,  adds  n-p»To;— -^rs/,  and  KSxia 
— Adam.  (Scott.) 

•  Dr.  Randolph  is  of  opinion  that  the  apostle  either  had  a  different  read- 
ing of  this  passage  of  Hnsea,  or  that  he  understood  the  words  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  Lexicons.  But  Bishop  Horsley 
has  shown  that  Si.  Paul  only  cited  the  prophet  indirectly.  (Translation  of 
Hosea,  Notes,  pp.  163—167.) 


Lev.  xrvi.  11,  12. 
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133. 

:  Dy'7  ^'j-vnn  doni  o'n'^N'?  azh  tniTii  oosina 

I  will  set  my, tabernacle  among  you : And 

I  will  walk  among  you,  and  will  be  your  God,  and 
ye  shall  be  iny  people. 

134.  Isa.  lii.  11,  12. 

namn  ins  ijijo-Sn  ndo  cm  ins  mo  mo 


Depart  ye,  depart  ye,  go  ye  out  from  thence, 
touch  no  unclean  things,  go  ye  out  of  the  midst 
of  her.  And  the  God  of  Israel  will  gather  you  up. 
(See  the  marginal  rendering  ) 

135.  (See  2  Sam.  vii.  14.  in  No.  146.  p.  307.  infra.) 


136.  Exod.  xvi.  18. 

He  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over ;  and 
he  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack. 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM 
Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12. 

jraT>)<rw  ill  [i/xtv  xxi   tro/uxi  vhmv  Usoj,  »mi   U|Ui>{ 

And  I  will  fix  my  tabernacle  among  you. — And 
I  will  walk  about  among  you,  and  be  your  God, 
and  ye  shall  be  my  people. 

Isa.  lii.  11,  12. 

A5rOTT)(T£,    XTTiTTVITS,    EjiA-SsTt    tXClfitV,   X«l     »X«- 

SxpTOu  fttf  ci<}/itr3E,  £5£>.asTi   tx,  /isirov  stuT>i{,  «$0|ji- 
ff-StlTi — xut  0  £!r(-ruv:tywv  ujUX^QfiO?  Io*p«>i\. 

Depart,  depart;  come  out  thence,  and  touch  no 
polluted  thing.  C-'ome  out  of  the  midst  of  her,  be 
clean.  And  the  God  of  Israel  will  bring  up  your 
rear. 


137. 


Psal.  cxii.  9. 


He  hath  dispersed,  he  hath  given  to  the  poor; 
Ills  righteousness  endureth  for  ever. 

138.  Deut.  xix.  15. 

Dip'  onj;  nB''7B'  "iD-hy  ya  onj;  ^Jtr  ^D-Vy 

:nai 

At  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  at  the  mouth 
of  three  witnesses,  shall  the  matter  be  esta- 
blished. 


139. 


Gen.  xii.  3.  (and  see  xviii.  18.) 

:  nmsn  nnoifn  '73  13  lanaji 


In  thee  shall  zdl  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 


140.  Deut.  xxvii.  26. 

nKT.Tminn  naTns*  □'■p^-n'?  -\vti  inM 

Cursed  be  he  that  confirmeth  not  all  the  words 
of  this  law  to  do  them. 


Exod.  xvi.  18. 

Oux  tvKtovxa-iv,  6  to  -sroXu-  x-xi  o  to  £X«ttov,  oux 

>lX.«TTOV>]T£V. 

He  who  gathered  much  had  nothing  over ;  and 
he  who  gathered  Uttle  did  not  fall  short. 

Psal.  cxii.  9. 

Erxop^io-iv,    iSi»x.i    TOi;    TTsvtiiriV   >i    Stuxtciruvti 

«UT0U  /jLiVSt  £*?    TOV  MljiV»  TOO  Zii'jJVQ^. 

He  hath  dispersed ;  he  hath  given  to  the  needy  ; 
his  righteousness  shall  endure  for  ever. 

Deut.  xix.  15. 

EiTi  a-TOiuxTO;  Svo  ^«pT-.piuv,  x.j.i  stti  o-to^^to; 
Tpioov  /jafTupiuK,  <rT>)<r£TXi  n-aw  ("ifx. 

By  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  by  the 
mouth  of  three  witnesses,  every  thing  shall  be 
established. 

Gen.  xii.  3.  (and  see  Gen.  xviii.  18.) 

K«i  £V£uXoj'»iSiicroi/TM»  iv  (TOI  OTotroti  »i'  (fvKat   Ttj; 

And  in  thee  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  be 
blessed. 

Deut.  xxvii.  27.  (26.  of  English  version.) 

En-ix:iTMp:no;  ttx;  auSpojjro;,  o;  oux  i/^,uivst  sv 
TTc&tri  rati  >^o^ots  tou  vo^aou  toutou,  ,'srOi>]0"*» 
«uTOu;. 

Cursed  be  every  man  who  will  not  persevere  in 
all  the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them. 


[Paht  I.  Chap.  V 

2Cor.  vi.  16. 

'Ot*  svOiy.viT^  sv   «uTOi?,  X**    e.a:T(pi?r:«Ti]0"w"  x»t 
e(rOjW:ti  eeoTcov  fc>*05,  xat  xuTOt  £o-ovT«*  /*o*  Xmo;.! 

I  will  dwell  in  them  and  walk  in  them ;  and  I 
will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people. 


2  Cor.  vi.  17. 

Ckio  i!fiK$STe  ex  ^eirou  otuToii/,  xjt<  ctfflopio-SjTi, 
Ksyii    Kupio;'   XXI    otxa3:cpTOu   /t»|    ityrrsa-Sf   xUyio 

SlO-JsfOlUXI  -j^xj.l 

Wherefore,  come  out  from  among  them,  and 
be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord  :  and  touch  not  the 
unclean  thing,  and  I  will  receive  you. 

2  Cor.  vi.  18. 
Kxt  iiro/jtxt  ujuiv  £1$  i7KT£px,  xeei  vftti^  tvhtrQt  fitoi 
(*5  ujooff  xeet  ^uyccTepscj,    \iy$i  Kupio;  i^jevTOxpx. 

To»p.3 

And  1  will  be  a  father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty. 

2  Cor.  viif.  15. 

'O  TO  TTOKVy  OUX  £JTX£0VC6Cr£  XXt  0  TO  OXj^OVj  OOX 
>lX.«TTOV>10-£. 

He  that  had  gathered  much,  had  nothing  over ; 
and  he  that  had  gathered  Uttle,  had  no  lack. 

2Cor.  ix.  9. 

Eo^XOpfl-KTEV,  E^iOXfi  TOiJ  TTSVtJCtv'  i\  JiX«iOO"WV(J 
aUTOU   fiSVll    £i;  TOV   Xlu^V,■.. 

He  hath  dispersed  abroad,  he  hath  given  to  the 
poor  ;  his  righteousness  endureth  for  ever. 

2Cor.  xiii.  1. 

Es-J  0*TO,UMTOJ  SuO  filxpTVpMV  XX*  TfltUV  iTTxS^T&Tai 

■nxv  fijftx.i 

In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall 
every  word  be  established. 


Gal.  iii,  8. 

'On  EKEoXoynSllO-OVTXl  l\>   0-01   JTXVTX  T«  eSvI). 


In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed. 


Gal.  iii.  10. 
E?r*xxTxp9ST0f  TTxg  og  oux  iju/xevei   sv  irxTi  rotg 
yiyftxf^fitvoig  IV  Tu»  /i*€\*w  tou  vo,uou,  tou  7ro*»)(r«i 

Cursed  is  every  one,  that  continueth  not  in  all 
lhing.s,  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law, 
to  do  them. 


141.  Deut  xxi.  23. 

He  that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God. 


Deut.  xxi.  23.  Gal.  iii.  13. 

KfXXTlipx^evOf    wwo     ©£0u    ?rxi    xfiE/^xfxivo;    t-Tri  EjriXXTxpxTO;  7r«5  o  xpEjWXjUfivO;  nri  ^u\ou.8 

5u?.oo. 

Every  one  that  is  hanged  on  a  tree  [gibbet],  is        Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree, 
accursed  of  God. 


142,  Isa.  liv.  1. 

n'7ij;3  ijaD  nnnitt'-ija  o^avo 

Sing,  O  barren,  thou  that  didst  not  bear  ;  break 
forth  into  singing  and  cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst 
not  travail  with  child ;  for  more  are  the  children 
of  the  desolate,  than  ofthe  married  wife. 


Isa.  liv.  I. 

Eu^pxvS^tTi  rTEipx  »]  ou  TiXTftuff**'  pvi^av  xxt 
jSiO^trov  vi  oux  wSivova-x'  on  soWx  tx  texvx  t»i5 
epti^ou  fjixKKov  (J  t>ij  £%ouo">iff  TOV  xfOpx. 

Rejoice,  thou  barrenj  who  bearest  not :  break 
forth  with  shouts  of  joy,  thou  who  sufferest  not 
the  pangs  of  child-birth :  for  many  more  are  the 
children  of  the  desolate  than  of  her  who  hath  an 
husband. 


Euf  pxkSi) 


Gal.  iv.  27. 

ipx    y,     ou     Tl 


/5oiio-oi',   >]    oux    oudtvouo-x*    OT*   %70KKX   TX  TfiXV«  TIJS 
ipyf/^ov  fixWnv  n  Tiis  szouo-*);  TOy  xvSpx. 

Rejoice,  thou  barren  that  bearest  not :  break 
forth  and  cry,  thou  that  travailest  not :  for  the 
desolate  hath  many  more  children  than  she 
which  hath  an  husband. 


0  uioj  T*i$  TTXtSta-ictji  ru 


ExScAs  rtiv  -cr: 
it  xX.>ipovo/*>jo-»i 
Hc  eXeuSepxc.I 


Gal.  iv.30. 


rov  uiov  xuTHS*  ou  yxf 

^40*X)]$  fliTX    TOU  UIOU 


Gen.  xxi.  10. 

£xSx\£  T)nv  'crxiS'io- 
ou  yxp  /in  xX.>ipovo^i) 

WETX  TOU    UIOU  WOU    It 

Send  away  this  giil  and  her  son,  for  the  son  of  Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her  son  :  for  the 
this  girl  shall  not  inherit  (or,  be  the  heir)  with  my  son  of  the  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with  the 
son  Isaac.  son  ofthe  free  woman. 


143.  Gen.  xxi.  10. 

t5>n"  IS*?  ^a  inJ3-nNi  riNrn  ,— idn.t  ipnj 

:pns'-D3>  ^ja-Dj;  nNt.i  nD*<n-p 

Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  son  ;  for  the 
eon  of  this  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with  my 
son,  even  with  Isaac. 

144.  Psal.  Ixviii.  19.  (18.  of  English  version.)  .     ,.  Psal.  Ixviii.  18.  Eph.  iv.  8. 

Diw  nuDD  nnpS  ^atr  n^as-  DnG*?  n>hy  .     ,^t'^:!T.Z:t:tipZT''''''''  x.%a.»^«— •    _^^Avxgx,  -^;;^;;.^  «;;5^--';-''  «'%^='^~. 

Thou  hast  ascended  up  on  high,  thou  hast  led        Having  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led  cap-        When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity 
captivity  captive:  thou  hast  received  gifts  for    tivity  captive,  and  received  gifts  in  the  manner  of    captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men. 
men.  men. 


«  In  this  and  the  following  verses,  the  apostle  applies  to  the  Christian 
church  what  was  spoken  of  the  Israelites,  'n  different  places,  but  with 
some  little  variation.  The  citation  is  taken  from  Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12,  only 
altering  the  persons:  033ina  <J3B'D  ^nm  I  will  set  my  ta/iernncln  among 
you,  is  very  properly  translated  fi-o.x-.jcrw  tv  xutoi;,  I  will  dicHl  in  them.— 
The  clause  following  is  left  out,  and  the  rest  is  translated  according  to  the 
Septuagint,  only  with  change  of  the  person,  and  the  Septuagint  is  an  exact 
translation  of  the  Hebrew.    (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations.) 

»  The  general  sense  of  the  prophet  cited  is  given  in  this  passage  ;  but  it 
IS  neither  made  from  the  Septuagint,  nor  is  it  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew. 
The  Septuagint  is,  verbally,  much  more  according  to  the  Hebrew. 

'We  cannot  say,  certainly,  whence  this  quotation  is  taken ;  we  have  the 
substance  of  it  in  several  parts  of  Scripture,  where  God  promises  to  be  a 
father  to  Israel,  and  calls  Israel  his  son.  Dr.  Randolph  thinks  that  it  is 
most  probably  a  reference  to  2  Sam.  vii.  14.  where  the  very  words  are 
spoken  of  Solomon— /  to«  6e  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son  ;  and  this 
promise  to  David  is  introduced  v.  8.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  (in  the 
heptuagint,  K-jp.o;  5rxvToxp:.T»,p,  the  Lord  Almighty).  The  apostle  applies 
this  to  Christians  in  general.  (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Quotations,  p.  41.)  But 
mr.  acott  is  of  opinion,  that  the  apostle  seems  rather  to  apply  to  Christians 


the  general  declarations  made  b^  Jehovah  concerning  Israel.  (Kxod.  iv. 
22,  23.  Jer.  xxxi.  1.  9.  and  Hosea  i.  9,  10.)  See  Christian  Observer,  vol.  x. 
p.  2.35. 

4  This  is  only  an  allusion  :  it  is  taken,  with  a  trifling  abridgment,  from  the 
Alexandrine  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  which  is  an  exact  translation  of  the 
Hebrew.  , 

s  Both  the  apostle's  quotation  and  the  Septuagint  version  give  the  grand 
meaning  ofthe  Hebrew  ;  but  neither  of  them  is  a  literal  translation  ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  apostle  did  not  studiously  quote  the  Septuaginl.    (Scott.) 

«  Neither  the  apostle  nor  the  Septuagint  gives  a  literal  translation  ofthe 
Hebrew.  The  word  ^-x;,  every  one,  is  inserted,  which  has  no  coiTesponding 
word  in  the  Hebrew;  and  the  words  Otto  Seoo,  of  God,  of  the  Septuagint, 
are  omitted.  (Scott.)  Dr.  Randolph  thinks  that  they  are  probably  a  corrup- 
tion ofthe  text. 

1  This  agrees  with  the  Septuagint,  except  that  the  pronouns  txothi-  and 
Ty.ur.,;  (this)  are  Omitted  in  the  quotation;  and  that  t>,{  £>.Eu5£px;  (of  the  free 
woman]  is  substituted  for^^^u  to-tax  (my  son  Isaac).  In  both  these  respects 
the  quotation  varies  from  the  Hebrew;  though  the  sense  is  in  no  respect 
affected  or  altered  by  it.  These  allcralions  or  accommodations  were 
necessary  to  the  apostle's  argument.    (Randolph,  Scott.) 


Sect.  I.  §  1.] 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  NEW. 


145.       Exod.  XX.  12.  (and  see  Deut.  v.  16.) 

Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  land. 


Exod.  XX.  12.  (and  see  Deut.  v.  16.) 

Ttfix  TOv  ffxTipa  TOW,  XXI  rtfv  juitripx  row,  I'wet  iv  Tijuc*  i 

01  ^IH1T«1,  KXI  Ita/iXxpOXfOKO!  T-l""!  «T>  Tl|;  ynf.       J-IHITXI, 
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Eph.  vi.  2,  3. 

rxTfpx  a-cv  xxt  t)]V  fturtpx — 'Ivsc  tv  0*OI 
IT*!  /oxpo^povio;  lyi  Tii;  yKiA 


Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  It  mdy  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother— that  it  may 
he  well  with  thee,  and  tliat  tliou  may  est  live  long  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  livelong 
in  the  laud.  upon  the  earth. 


140.  2Sam.  vii.  11. 

I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my  sun. 


2.^am.  vii.  14. 

Eycu   Kro/iKi   MuTio   t'(   wxTlpa,    xxi    butoj   ittki 

01    l<{   UiOV, 

I  will  be  to  him  a  father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me 


Eyji  irofAa 


Heb.  i.  5. 

uru)  11$  TfxTtfx  xxt  auraf  iTTXt  fio 


I  will  be  to  him  a  father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me 
a  son. 


147. 


Psal.  xcvli.  7. 


Worship  hitn,  all  ye  gods. 
148. 


Deut.  xxxii.  43. 

Kxi    ■crpov/.iJvtiTxTttjTxv    xvTM    wacvTaf    xyytKOi 

llOU. 

And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him. 


Ht'b.  i.  6. 

Kxi     'apaTX\tvt{T»rmTxv    auTw     srxfTij    et^^fXOI 
>»ou.a 

And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him. 


Psal.  civ.  4. 

tan"?  CK  vmB'D  mnn  v3nSd  rwy 


Psal.  civ.  4.  _                            Heb.  i.  7. 

'O  9roiwv  TOvj  xy  y  iKrtv^  etuTOu  wtvfixrXy   xxt  *0    -ffoiwy  TOwf   a^-^iXow?   oewTou  wtvfixrot^  XMl 

ou{  \iiTOup^ov$  avTOu  7Tv^  ^Ktyov,  T0w5  A.f iTOvp^ou;  mvtou  -sopoj  px.c^x. 

Who  innkclh  liis  angels  spirits,  his  ministers  a        Who  uiaketh  winds  his  messengers, and  flaming  Who  malceth  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  minis* 

flaming  tire.                                                              fire  his  miuisters.  ters  a  flame  of  fire. 


149.  Psal.  xlv.  7,  3.  (fi,  7.  of  Knglish  version.) 
1331:'   iB^D   oaiy  -\y\  ch>y  0'>n'7N  inds 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever  :  the 
sceptre  of  ihy  Itinjjiloui  is  a.  rijiht  sceptre.  Thou 
lovest  rigliteousuoss  and  hatest  wickedness; 
therefore  God,  tliy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows. 

l.")0.  Psal.  cii.  25—27. 

Tmr\  :D>Dtt'Tn''  nifpoi  moi  psn  o^jdS 
tvn'73  )'?3'   nj33  0*731  iDj?n  r^^^t1  n3N' 


Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth ; 
and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands. 
Thpy  sliall  porlsh,  but  thou  stialt  endure ;  yea,  all 
of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment.  As  a  ves- 
ture shall  thou  change  tlicni,  and  they  shall  be 
changed :  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years 
shall  not  fail. 

151.  Psal.  viii.  4—6. 

:  uipon  ^3  oiN-pi  ijn3tn->3   cun-dd 
:  imayn  •\•^m  ni33i  o^nV^D  tspD  imonni 
:  r'jjTnnn  nns'  '73  ^n^  '•typna  ^rh-wn 

What  is  a  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  1 
and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him?  For 
thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour. 
Thou  niadest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the 
works  of  thy  hands :  thou  hast  put  all  things 
under  his  feet. 


Psal.  xlv.  6,  7. 

'O  dpovo;  rou,  o  kl!0$,  m;  aiuvcc  teiuvo;'  ^xiSof 

Eu5vT»tT0;  i]  pxiioi  rm  ,ixo**?viist5  TOO*     HyxTTtta-xi 

f ix:«iOTvv»tv,    XXI     tfiKr>iTxi     xvo/Aixtr'    Stx    touto 

iXf'"''  o"'  0  WiO{,  0  Hio{  TOu,  iX.aiov  »yxKKi»rni>; 

TTxpx   TOV;    /<£T05iOU5    TOO. 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever;  the 
sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  is  a  sceptre  of  rectitude. 
Thou  didst  love  righteousness  and  hate  iniquity  ; 
therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  joy  above  thy  associates. 


Psal. 

cii. 

25-27. 

Kxt' 

*PX^i    T 
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Kufii,  i 
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1  x\Kxy 

»!■ 

Xv  Ji  i 
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1   TX 

exit  TOU 

OUX  1X>.M 

•yOUTl 

Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning,  didst  lay  the 
foundations  ofthe  earth  ;  and  the  heavens  are  the 
work  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou 
wilt  endure  :  they  shall  all  wax  old  like  a  gar- 
ment ;  and  like  a  mantle  tliou  wilt  fold  them  up, 
and  they  shall  be  changeil.  But  thou  art  the 
same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end. 


Psal.  viii.  4 — 6. 

T*  STTiv  av5p«i:r05,  on  fztfAv^rxif   xvtou  ;  jf   0105 

avSptuTTOU    OTt    £7riTX£7rT)l    flCUTOVj     HX.XTT'*)TX5    XOTOV 

fipxxu  Ti  !Txp'  xyyiKou;,  So^ti  xxt  -rtfiri  ta-ri^xvji. 
Txj  xuTOv,  xxt  xxt5Tt;jtx5  xuTOy  ifl"!  TX  (pyx  TJtV 
Xeipjiv  TOW   -oxvTX  ua-STX^xj   Ovoxxrw   Tutv   tth^jiv 

What  is  man  that  thou  shouldest  be  mindful  of 
him  ?  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  shoulflest  visit 
him  7  Thou  madest  him  a  little  lower  than  angels ; 
with  glory  and  honour  hast  thou  crowned  him, 
and  set  him  over  tlie  works  of  thy  hands.  Thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet. 


Heb.  i.  8,  9. 

'O  bfivof  Tov,  i  bioc,  !•;  too  aiovo  rev  siovs;* 

pxSSo;     tuSuTiiTOf     >|     fixiiof    ty.i     cxriXiix;    T0»* 

HyXJDJTXJ   ^IXXlOTUVtJl',  XXI    l/tlTHTXf   XV0/41XV'  it» 

TOuTO  ixfirt  TI  c  €><«{,  0  ©loj  TOU,  t\xiov  xyxKKta- 

Tfi'C  ^xfX  TOu;  /(ITOX'US  »■»«. 

Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  a 
sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy 
kingdom.  Tliou  hast  loved  righteousness  and 
haled  iniquity;  tliorefore  God,  thy  God,  hath 
anointed  thee  witli  tlie  oil  of  gladness  above  thy 
fellows. 

Heb.  i.  10-ia 

Eu  xxt"  xp%x{,  Kupii,  Till'  yyiv  j5!/uf?.iii)Txf,  xx< 
ipyx  Twv  y,n^-uv  ir^M  tiiriv  01  oupxvoi.      Autoi  xtq- 

XOUVTKI,     TU     it    ilXfltVltf    XXI     )rxwT<!    li{     i/uxtio» 
VX/.XIcuSllTOI'TXI,       XXI      liTll      ■ffipi?0*.xiai'      i'>.l|llC 

««Tou;,  XXI    x\>,ayv:TCi'TX*-      Xv  St   a  xuroj  11,    xxt 

TX    6T1J    TOU   OUX    (XX(ly'UTI.> 

Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  tlie  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the 
works  of  thine  Imnds.  They  shall  perish,  but 
thou  remainest :  and  they  shall  all  wax  old  as  doth 
a  garment ;  and  as  a  vesture  shall  thou  fold  them 
up,  and  they  shall  be  changed  ;  but  thou  art  the 
same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail. 

Heb.  ii.  6-8. 
Ti  iTTiv  avSpcusro;,   JTi  /uiyuvijTxi)  xuTOu  ;  i|  oio{ 

XySpiJjrOU,    CTI  4:TITXi3-TI)    XUTOv;    HX.XTTa!TX,-  CtVTO* 

/ipx%u  TI  TXp"  xyyi\'^iii-  So;>!  xxi  Ti^i)  iTrt<fxva,- 
a-Xi  xuTOv,  XXI  xxTiTTiiTx;  xuTOv  ejri  tx  ifyx  Tiov 

X£tp*>V     TOU*    WXVTX    u;r|TK^X$    .jffOXXTu,      TUIV     TTiSaiV 

What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  or 
the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  1  Thou 
madest  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels ;  thou 
crowncdst  him  with  glory  and  honour,  and  didst 
set  him  over  the  works  of  thy  hands:  thou  hast 
put  all  things  in  subjectiou  under  his  feet. 


152.     Psal.  xxii.  23.  (22.  of  English  version.) 

:  i7bnH  hr\p  ^^^3  ^nxS  ^Dtt'  mcDK 

I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren  :  i 
the  midst  ofthe  congregation  will  I  praise  thee. 


153.  Isa.  viii.  17,  18. 

'S-jnj  icN  Dn'?>ni  >3Ji<  run   :^h  •'^\•<^p^ 

nirr 
I  will  look  for  him.— Behold,  I  and  the  children 
which  the  Loim  hath  given  me. 

154.  Psal.  xcv.  7—11. 

D333S  nfpin-'7N   :  lyns'n  iSpa-aN  ovn 

D3«ni3N  »J1DJ  TiiN    : -131D3    HDD   DV3    n3''-l03 

■\n3  ovN  mv  D^paiM  :  'Spo  w^-s^  >jijn3 

:  >3^^  ipn^-N*?  am  on  33*7  <j)n  cy  idni 

:  'nmjt;-'7N  ]iN3>-a«  <dn3  ^npaipj— iS'K 


To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not 
your  heart,  as  in  the  provocation,  arid  as  in  the 
day  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness  :  when  your 
fathers  tempted  me,  proved  me,  and  saw  my 
work.  Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with  this 
generation,  and  said,  It  is  a  people  that  do  err 
in  their  heart,  and  they  have  not  known  my 
ways :  utito  whom  I  sware  in  my  wrath,  that  they 
should  not  enter  into  my  rest. 


Psal.  xxii.  22.  Heb.  ii.  12. 

&tHyHT6/J.»l   TO    OVOjUX    TOU    TOiJ    xStK^OI^    jUflU*  gV  Av»yyfKw    Tfl    OVOjUX    TOU    TO15    xStK^it^    fiOU*    if 

fjturtu  ixxA.)]Tix$  uMf>iTw  Te.  ^stcv  cxx>.iitix;  x^ftv^VJi  <Tt. 

I  will  declare  thy  name  to  my  brethren  :  in  the  I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren :  in 

midst  of  the  congregation  1  will  sing  praise  to  the  midst  of  the  church  will  I  sing  praise  unto 

thee.  thee. 


Isa.  viii.  17,  18. 

Kxi  wijroiS.uj  6tj/<xi  tv'  xuto..      I^ou  tytti  xxi  tx 

TTXI^IX    X  fJtOl  thttlXlV   0  @£C;, 

And  I  will  trust  in  him.  Here  am  I,  and  the 
children  whom  God  hath  given  me. 

Psal.  xcv.  7—11. 

Xlf.UfpOf,  (XyTlj;  yttJV)15  XUTOU  xxoutiiti,  jUli  TxA.»f. 
puvilTi  TX5  xxpjixj  ii/ijiv,  li;    !v  T(u  wxp«»ixp«T/i<u, 

XXrX  T^V  iffitpXV  TOU  VlipXT/XOU  tV  Ttf  fpi^^b,*  O.J 
(^f  ipXTXV  fit  61  TXTfpE;  UfXJlV^  f  ^OXt>tXTXV,  XXI  |l{0|f 
TX  tpyx  ^OU.  TiTTXpxxOVTX  iT>1  WpOTajXOITX  TIJ 
ytVtX  IXflVI),  XXI   II^X'     Ail    'S-A.XVJIVTXI     Tl|  xxp^iK, 

XXI  xoTOi  OUX  tyvjia-xv  TMjc^ouj/ttow'      'ii?  tvfi^^x  tv 

T»(    Opyif  /xOUj   (I   IITCA.IUTOVTXI    11$    TIJV    XXTCtToeuTlV 

/«ou. 

To-day,  since  ye  have  heard  his  voice,  harden 
not  your  hearts  as  at  the  great  provocation, — as 
in  the  day  ofthe  temptation  in  the  desert,  where 
your  fathers  tried  me ;  they  proved  me,  though 
they  had  seen  my  works.  Forty  years  I  was  in- 
censed with  that  generation,  and  said,  Tliey  do 
always  err  in  their  heart,  and  have  not  known  my 
ways.  So  I  sware  in  my  wrath,  They  shall  not 
enter  into  my  rest. 


Heh.  ii.  13. 

■,T7>.i^;   t^-  X 


ITO). I^OU    iy<tt  KXI 


I  will  put  my  trust  in  him.  Behold  I  and  the 
children  which  God  hath  given  me. 

Heb.  iii.  7—10. 

Zit^ipor,  tao  Tr;  ivom;  kutou  uxoututi,  juh  rxX.q. 
pufiTs  tx;  xxpjix;  Ifttcv.  if  Iv  ru  a-xpxyixpxT/t^ 
XXTX  T>!V  iftip4V  TOU  s-lipxTyuou  IV  Td  ipM^ai*  Ou 
l?rlipxTXv  /x«  -ll  TxTjpi;  u^apv,  iJcxi/<xTXV  M',  *«* 
ll^OV  TX  tpyx  flOV  TITTXpXXOVTX  ITU  ■      ^10  -r  pOTiox- 

61TX  T»i  ^.-iviA  ixiivii  XXI  iixcv     Ail  ■a-A.xvwi'Tai  T»| 
xxpfix*    xuToi   St   OUX    lyi-aoTxv  Tx;  eJoo  ftnv     'Of 

(jujwOTX     II*     Til     Op^'lf     /<0U,     «*     llTlXluTOfTXI     flf     Tl|y 
XXTXTXUTIV  fiau. 

Today,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not 
your  hearts,  as  in  tlie  provocation,  in  the  day  of 
temptation  in  the  xvild.^rness  ;  when  your  fathers 
templed  me,  proved  me,  and  saw  my  works  forty 
years.  Wherefore  I  was  grieved  with  that  gene- 
ration, and  said.  They  do  always  err  in  their 
hearts  ;  and  they  have  not  known  my  ways.  So  I 
sware  in  ray  wrath.  They  shall  not  enter  mto  my 
rest. 


'  This  quotation  may  be  taken  either  from  Exod.  xx.  1*2.  above  given,  or 
from  Deut.  v.  16.  which  runs  thus  : — Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged,  and  that  it  may  go  itell  irith  thee  in  the 
landtchich  the  Lord  thy  God  gireth  thee. 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  these  words  are  quoted  exactly  from  the  Septuagint 
of  Deut.  xxxii.  43.  But  there  is  something  answering  to  the»  in  the  He- 
brew. Some  other  additions  are  made  to  tlie  same  verse  which  are  not  in 
the  Hebrew.    (Scott.) 


»  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  which  agrees  exactly  with 
the  Hebrew,  only  forD0'"7nn  {thou  shalt  change),  is  put  sxifsi;  (Ihoushalt 
fold  up).  Some  manuscripts  of  this  epistle  have  «x.>.x;!is  (thou  shalt 
change),  which  is  also  the  reading  ofthe  Vulgate  version.  Dr.  Randolph, 
therefore,  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  original  reading,  both  in  the  psalm 
and  this  epistle  was  x>.>.x;si;.  It  is  so  in  the  Alexandrine  edition  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  in  the  clause  immediately  following,  all  copies  read  xKKxyn- 
To»Tx..    On  the  Quotations,  p.  42. 
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ins.  On.  ii.  ■■?. 

13  ^3  inN  s'ip'i  <3ji3a'n  Di'-nN  dtiSk  ti3m 

And  Goil  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified 
if ;  because  thai  in  it  he  liath  rested  from  alJ  his 
work  which  God  liad  created  and  made. 

156.  Psal.  ex.  4. 

Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedec. 


TABLES  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM 


Gen.  ii.  3. 


S5"oi 


nyixa-iv  xMTtfV  on  iv  otuTti  %xri7rx\j(Ttv  a^o  jravTiui/ 

And  God  blessed  the  seve"nth  day,  and  hallowed 
it ;  because  on  it  he  rested  from  all  these  works 
of  his,  which  God  had  taken  occasion  to  make. 


Tu  I'ipsu;  eis  tov 


Psal.  ex.  4. 


Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedek. 


[Paht  I.  Chap.  V. 


it^tTfarauo-ii 


llcb.  iv.  4. 


T*]  eS^OjW*)  ATT* 


And  God  did  rest  the  seventh  day  from  all  hia 
works. 


»Ta  TIJV  T«411/   M£\%10-£-  Su   I 


neb.  V.  6. 


ara  Tviu  TK^iv  M£A.%io-s. 


Thou  a; ;  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of 

Melchisedec. 


157.  Gen.  xxii.  16,  17. 

By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord 

that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiply- 
ing I  will  multiply  thy  seed. 


Gen.  xxii.  16,  17. 

Asyaif,  Kxt'  £/«:»utOU  ai/iOarXj  Ktysi  Kupi05' — 'H 
fiijv  svKoyuiv  tuKoy^TM  ce,  xcci  ?rA>]5ut'un/  ?r\>]5uvaj 
TO  (TTTSfi/jiX  n-ou. 

Saying,  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord, 
— with  blessings,  I  will  indeed  bless  thee  ;  and  I 
will  multiply  thy  seed  abundantly. 


Heb.  yi.  13,  14. 
©£0f   oj/^oo-f  x«5'   exuroi',  \£yjiv'     *H  /4-^v 

£UK0^WV  £u\Oyilfl'ttl   0-f,   Xcei    T3-\113UVU)V  i*A.)j6ui/u»  fl*s.     . 

God  ......  sware  by  himself,  saying,  Surely, 

blessing,  I  will  bless  thee  ;  and  multiplying,  I  will 
multiply  ihee. 


153.  E.xod.  XXV.  40. 

And  look,  that  thou  make  them   after  their 
pattern,  which  was  showed  thee  in  the  mount. 


Exod.  XXV.  40. 


See  that  thou  make  them  according  to  the 
pattern  shown  thee  on  this  mount. 


Heb.  viii.  5. 

'Opa  y^Pj  ^^'^^1  !ro»>io-i]j  TTXvrx  katx  toi/  tvttOv 
Tov  Sttxiivrx  0-0*  ev  toi  op£(. 

For,  See,  saith  he,  t/iat  thou  make  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the 
mount. 


1.59.  .ler.  .xxxi.  31—34. 

nu-HN  <nn3i ,— nni-nsj  qind  □>d>  run 
nn33  nV  :  n-y-\n  nn3  min>  n'-3-nNi  '?N-itt'> 
0N''xin'7  DT3  "ipnnn  mo  ani3K-ni<  im3  na-N 
<3jxi  inn3-nN  ncn   nDn-T>J'«  onsa  vind 
m3N  -\-^i<  n>"i3n  nxi  id  :  mni-aNj  Q3  >n'7j;3 

Dnb  ini'ini  nj3n3X  D3"7-'7pi  D3i,i3  ^mip-nN 

>3  mn'"ONJ  o'7nJ"ni'i  ay^pD^  tux  i^t  D'713    yuiv, 
:nw-n3iN  n'?  DnNan'71  a:^vh  h'jdn   '""f" 

TXi; 


Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I 
will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of 
I.?rael  and  with  the  house  of  Judah  ;  not  according 
to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in 
the  day  thai  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them 
out  of  the  lanfl  of  Egypt  (which  my  covenant 
they  brake,  although  1  was  a  husband  to  them, 
saith  tlie  Lord).  But  this  shall  be  the  covenant 
that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  after 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in 
their  inward  parts,  and  will  write  it  in  their 
hearts  ;  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be 
my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every 
man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying,  Know  the  Lord  :  for  tViey  shall  all  know 
me  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest,  saith  the 
Lord  :  for  1  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will 
remember  their  sin  no  more. 


iJou,  il/J. 


K^t, 


Stxvo 

T0U5- 


Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34. 

£p%ovTc6i,  9>io-i  Kupio^,  xxt  5"*«5>j(ro- 
Icpxi^K  x-xi  rto  otxui  louSx  Stx^iiixt]v 
ov  KXTx  Tyjv  5"i*6"t]xj]v  yjv  Six^t/x?]V  TOij  zrx- 
auTuiv,  IV  iifiSfx  iTTiKxio/miov  ftoM  T>i{  %£ip05 
ilxyxyitv   xuTOv;   £x    yt^g    AiyvTrrou-   on 

IK  tvl/illVXV  IV  T(I   Jlx5>|lt>)^^ou,  KXi   lyal  If/il- 
JTMUj    (fV]0-|   KupiO^'    'OTt    MUTt)  i]    ^CtSlJXV]  f^OU^ 

yi<ro/4.xi  TM  oixiu  Iirfxtf?.,  /arx  tx;  i)/iEpx{ 
ifi]!ri  Kupto^'  SiSovg  Smc-m  vojuouj^wou  atq  t?}v 
V  auTiov,  XKt  £:ri   xctpjios;  xutuiv  ypx-^i«  xv- 


Kx 


fiti  t 


ro; 


x.Sih<f-!iv 

S  £lri>)(T-0 


WO-TOJ    TOV   TTO' 


o;  y.tyx\o 


Behold,  the  days  are  coming,  saith  the  Lord, 
when  1  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house 
of  Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah ;  not  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  which  I  made  with  their 
fathers,  in  the  day  when  1  took  thein  by»the  hand 
to  bring  them  out  of  Egypt.  Because  they  did  nut 
abide  by  this  covenant  of  mine,  therefore  I  took 
no  care  of  them,  saith  the  Lord.  For,  this  is  my 
covenant  which  1  will  make  with  the  house  of 
Israel :  after  those  days,  saith  tlie  Lord,  I  will 
adapt  my  laws  to  their  understandings,  and  write 
them  on  their  hearts,  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people ;  and  they  shall  no  more 
teach  every  man  his  /eHoj/j-citi/'.en,  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord ;  for  all 
will  know  me  from  the  greatest  to  tlie  least  of 
them  ;  for  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  iniquities, 
and  no  more  remeinber  their  sins. 


IJou, 


Sixi,, 


vtHifX 


Heb.  viii.  8—12. 

XOVTXI,  \iyii  KupiO;,  K: 
'  Wpxy[\.  v.xi  £7r*  tov  o 
ou  xxTat  TJiv  Jix5>]XJ5V  iii 

TO*S     TTXTpXTiV     aUTCOV,     6V     ij^fipOS     ETT  *\cc£o/*£  VOU    jUOt 

T>)5  %£ipo;  etuToiv,  l^xyxyav  auTOuj  •^y'^i  AiyuTr 
TOu"  OTi  eeuro*  OUX  fV£^£iV«V  £V  TV]  0»:c5^xi;)  flUM 
xxyiti  yj^jLtX^trx  xuTuiVj  Keyst  K\jptog'  -OTi  «jt)j  > 
Jict6;)X>),  ifv  JiaStio-OjKKi  Ttu  oixw  la-fixtiK  /U£ti 
iffitfxi  £X£ivx;,  Xsyn  Kupio;-  Jijouj  vo/tou;  fi 


«« 


T»S 
6'S 


«;    av 


yfixyi/o. 


£tSyia 


X/J.Xj>T 


ouj-  xa 

1   £0- 

^l^x 

xvroiq 

£.f  ©£ 

ov,  X 

<i   xv 

1    ^ov 

f'! 

Kxo 

V   Kx. 

OU    fttt 

i',Sx 

i^'jio-iv 

V    ir^,jO- 

I0v3 

a!UTOu,xxl 

XXTTO 

q  TOV 

Xi'£\. 

Kiyu, 

",  r 

V!US 

TOV      K 

jpiov 

rt    -a 

avT£S 

-«"• 

ou  :i 

UTUJV    Si 

;  fc'.yx 

A.OU  auTujv 

ic-aixxL 

S    " 

Jixlxl; 

MUT-j) 

11,    xa 

t      TUIV 

^UTIOV 

"=" 

Ttt) 

>     «V0/4. 

MV  auT 

C0VJ4 

OU    ,U)] 

Behold,  the  days  come,*saith  the  Lord,  when  I 
will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  liouse  of 
Israel  and  the  house  of  Judali :  not  according  to 
thecovenant  that  1  made  with  their  fathers,  inUie 
day  when  I  took  them  by  the  liand  to  lead  then 
out  of  the  land  of  I'^gypt;  because  they  continued 
not  in  my  covenant,  and  I  rej'.arded  thorn  not,  saith 
the  Lord.  For  lliis  is  the  covenant  that  1  will  make 
with  the  house  of  Israel  afler  those  days,  saith  the 
Lord.  1  will  put  my  laws  in  their  mind,  and  write 
them  in  their  hearts ;  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God, 
and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people  :  And  they  shall 
not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord :  for  all 
shall  know  me  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  For 
1  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and 
their  sins  [and  their  iniquities]"  will  I  remember 
no  more. 


160.  Exod.  xxiv.  8. 

B3Dy  nin>  m3  ntfN  rria  itdt  mn       i^.^°" 

Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the 


Lord  hath  made  with  you. 

161.  Psal.  xl.  7—9.  (6—8.  of  English  version.) 

'nN3-njn    imoN    tn    :  n'jKtf  ns'?  nsoni 
inhn    HJixi-niB'y'?    :  >^y    3in3    nDD-n'?JD3 


Exod.  xxiv.  8. 

.i/iiX  Tt|;  Jik5>)x>);,  ^;  SuSlTO  Kupioj  jrpo; 


Heb.  ix.  20._ 
TouTO  TO  aijuoc  tvh  ^^«5>ix)j5,  Jjj  eveTfi*A.«T06  n-pOf 


Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the        This  is  the  blood  of  the  testament,  which  God 
Lord  hath  made  with  you.  hath  enjoined  unto  you. 


Psal.  xl.  6—8. 
&VTixv   XX*    srpoo-t^jopxv   oux    )^5e\;}<rK5,  iruifjf. 
Kxr^fiTiTM  fiOf     ^  OKoxxvrwfjix  KXi   Tnpi   xfjLXp 

oux  >]TJ1<r«g.  T0T£  £t7r0V  Itfou,  V)X'JO  (£V  X£(p«\l^ 
/3(€^.10U  ^£5.-p«7rT«*  ?r£p(  EjWOu)  TOU  7rO\V\TXi  T( 
^i'Kv.fAX  TOU,  0  0£OJ  ^OU,  *]SouX>J$>)V,  XXI  TOV  VOjUOl 
0-OU   £V  ;U£(riJ)  T>);  XKpJlOt;  ^ou. 


Heb.  X.  5-7.  ^ 

E  ©uo-ixv    xsei    T.-poff-ipopxv    ovv.   *)6£X>iC"ceff,    CjifAX   Ss 

5        XXTJjpTtTW   jUOr    '  OK0-AXVTu>fiXTX  KXt  -Z^refit   XfiXpTtXJ 

£ujoxnor«s.  Tote  ei^ov'  IJou,  ijxui  (£v  x£<px^iJi 
^lOU  yiyfxTTTXi  -aifl  E^uou)  tou  -i;on]o-xi,  i 
ff,   TO  ^sKviflX   0-0u,7 


>  This  is  an  abridgment  both  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew. 

0  For  £n-oi>iT»,  some  MSS.  and  the  quotations  of  this  verse  by  Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  Photius,  and  Theophylact,  read  Ji«9£|«>iv  with  the  Septua- 
gint. 

»  For  5r\>io-iov,  eighteen  M."5S.,  four  ofwhich  areof  the  greatest  antiquity, 
seven  editions,  both  the  Syriac  versions,  and  also  the  Arabic,  Coptic,  and 
Armenian  versions,  besides  two  MSS.  of  the  Old  Italic  (Latin)  version, 
Chrysostom,  Tlieodoret,  .lohannes  Damascenus,  and  Augustine,  all  read 
CToxiTtiv,  which  agrees  with  the  Septuagint,  and  is  received  by  Griesbach 
into  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  genuine  reading. 

*  The  words  between  brackets  are  omitted  in  some  MSS. 

'  This  long  quotation  isingeneral  made  from  the  Septuagint,  though  with 
several  verbal  differences,  which  will  be  easily  observed  on  collation,  but 
which  do  not  afTect  the  meaning,  though  they  seem  to  imply  that  the  apostle 
did  not  confine  himself  to  the  .Septuagint.  It  is,  however,  manifest  that  he 
had  that  translation  in  his  thoughts,  because  he  exactly  quotes  it,  where  it 
differs  most  materially  from  the  Hebrew.  The  Septuagint  is,  almost 
throughout  this  passage,  a  close  version  of  the  Hebrew;  but,  instead  of  the 
clause,  which  in  our  authorized  English  translation  is  rendered— a/^/joM^Ti 
/  vas  a  husband  to  them,  the  Septuagint  reads,  xxi  iyai  >)^£>.>io-x  uutiuv, 
therefore  I  look  no  care  of  them  ;  which  lection  is  followed  by  the  apostle. 
Whether  the  Hebrew  was  then  read  difTerently,  as  Dr.  Randolph  and  other 
learned  men  suppose,  or  whether  the  apostle  did  not  think  tlie  difference  so 
material  as  to  interrupt  his  argument  on  account  of  it,  others  must  deter- 
mine. Another  variation  is,  that  the  Hebrew  has  the  preterite  in  one  place, 
where  the  Septuagint  has  the  future,  J.Jou?  J,«(r».,  Iwilljntt,  &c.    But  tlie 


Hebrew  should  douhlless  be  read  with  what  the  grammarians  term  the 
conversivevan,  and  be  understood  in  a  future  sense,  as  the  context  requires 
(whirh  both  before  and  afier  speaks  of  a  new  and  future  covenant);  as  it  is 
also  rendered  in  all  the  ancfeiit  versions,  and  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  ; 
and  as  twenty  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Kennicott  read  it. 
See  hisDissertatio  Generalis,  §66.     (Dr.  Rantlolph,  Scott.) 

e  For  EvcTEixxTo  the  fir.«t  of  the  apostolic  "constitulions  (which,  alihongh 
claimipg  apostolical  antiquity,  are  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century)  reads  >>itii  with  the  Septuagint. 

'  This  quoiafion  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint  with  a  little  variation  ;  but 
although  the  general  meaning  is  the  same,  they  are  widely  dirTcrent  in 
verbal  expression  in  the  Hebrew.  David's  words  are,  ^7  rm3  Q'JIN 
aznayim  carita  Ii,  which  we  translate,  Jny^ecrs  hast  thou  opened;  but  they 
might  be  more  properly  rendered,  my  ears  hast  thon  bored;  that  is.  Thou 
hast  made  Me  thy  servant  for  ever,  to  dwell  in  thine  own  house.:  for  the 
allusion  is  evidently  to  the  cusfotn  mentioned  Exod,  xxi.  2.,  &c.  "  If  thou 
buy  a  Hebrew  servant,  six  years  he  shall  serve,  and  in  the  seventh  he  shall 
go  out  free  :  but  if  the  seventh  shall  positively  "say,  I  love  my  master,  <fec. 
I  will  not  go  out  free,  then  his  master  shall  bring  h'iin  to  the  door-post,  and 
shall  bore  his  car  through  with  an  awl,  and  he  shall  serve  him  fiir  ever." 
But  how  is  it  possible  fh^t  the  Septuagint  and  the  aposlle  should  take  a 
nieaning  so  totally  different  from  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew?  Dr.  Kennicott 
has  a  very  ingenious  conjecture  here  :  he  supposes  that  the  Septuagint  and 
apostle  express  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  they  stood  in  the  copy  from 
wliich  the  Greek  translation  was  made ;  and  that  the  pre.sent  Hebrew  text 
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Biirntom-ring  and  sinolTering  hast  tliou  not  .  Sacrifice  and  offeringB  thou  d.dst  not  dffi.rfl, 
required.  Th.m  said  I,  Lo,  I  co.no  :  in  the  volume  '"t  tl"'u  prepare,  st  a  body  for  0.6.  Whole 
of  the  book  it  is  writlc.  of  ...e  :  I  .lelish.  to  do  bu.i.l-oirer.ng.s  a.id  otferinss  for  «>■>  thoi  d.  St 
thy  will,  O  ...y  God,  yea  thy  law  is  within  uiy  not  reiju.re.  fhen  1  said,  Heboid  I  co.ne  (in  the 
,,/„-,     >}'■'■'  •"      volu..ie  of  a  book  it  is  written  rcsiiectiii.;  iiie)  to 

finrfoi-ni,  O  my  <iod,  thy  will,  I  was  determined, 
eve.,  that  law  of  thine,  withi.i  u.y  heart. 


162.  Deut.  xxxii.  35.  (3G.  of  English  version.) 

The  Loud  shall  judge  his  people. 
1C3.  Ilab.  ii.  3,  1. 

7nB'>-s<'7  rhoy  non  :  into  nS  N3'  K3"'3 

For  the  vision  i.v  yol  for  an  appointeiltime  ;  but 
at  the  end,  it  Khali  speak  and  not  lie  :  though  it 
tarry,  wait  for  it,  bei'ause  it  will  surely  come,  it 
will  not  tar.-y.  Heboid,  hi."  soul,  wliicli  is  lilted 
up,  is  not  iiiiright  iii  him  :  but  the  just  shall  live 
by  hislaith. 

101.  Oen.  xlvii.3l. 

And  Israel  bowed  lii.i.sclf  upon  the  bed's  head. 


Deut.  xxxii.  3C. 

'On  xpivti  Ku^is;  TOv  Kctov  kutou. 

Because  the  Lord  will  judge  his  people. 

Hab.  ii.  3,  4. 
'On  ifX'^fi">S    hi",  »="   ""   /"I   Xf"""''!'     f-f" 
ujroo-TuXiiTMi,  ouK  «uiio»ii  >)  if-uxi  /iov  tv  Kurc^-  5  3> 
Jixaio,- IX  TTiirTiju;  juou  i^>ia-|TMi. 

For  he  will  assuredly  come,  and  will  not  fail. 
If  any  one  draw  back,  u.y  soul  hath  no  pleasure 
in  bill..     But  the  just  shall  live  by  faith  i.i  me. 


Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not,  but  a 
body  ha.sl  thou  prepared  me.  In  burnt-oft'i' rings 
and  sacrifice!!  for  Kin  lliou  ha.-;l  had  .lo  pleasure. 
U'lie..  said  I,  I.o,  I  come  (it.  the  volume  ol  the  book 
it  is  wrilte.i  ofi.ie)  to  do  thy  will,  O  Cod. 


Ileb.  X.  30. 

XuplOfXOivli  TOV  Kxiv  ocurou. 

The  Lord  shall  judge  his  people. 


Heb 


11.) 


eb.  X.  37,  38.  (and  see  Rom.  i.  17.  Gal.  iii.  11. 

IK   ZIlTTlMi    ^tiTtrxi'    X»l    t*v    o;roff'Ti*/.»)T»»,    ow» 

For  yet  a  lilllo  while,  and  he  that  shall  come, 
will  come,  and  will  not  tarry.  Now  the  just  shall 
live  by  faith  :  but  \<unijmtin  draw  back, luy  soul 
shall  have  no  pleasure  in  h.m. 


Gen.  xlvii.  31. 
K.»i  wporixui/iio-iv  IrfxifiK  iwi  to  itxpov 


Ileb.  xi.  21. 
Si'ou  Kai  fffOa-ixuvunv  ijti  to  axpsvTj.;  fxSJiu  «uto». 

And  Israel  bowed  down  on  the  head  of  his        And  worshipped,  leaning  upon  the  lop  of  his 
staff."  staff.a 


165.  Prov.  iii.  II. 

:  mnsina  vpd-Sni  DNDn-'?N  iJ3  nin>  idid 

My  son,  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord  ; 
neither  be  weary  of  his  correction. 

166.  Josh.  i.  5.  (and  see  Deut.  xxxi.  8.) 

:  natJjN-N'71  TDIN   m"? 
1  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 


167.  Psal.  cxviii.  6. 

:  D^^^  '"?  nsfv^'HD  ntn  n"?  "h  mrv 

The  Lord  is  on  my  side,  I  will  not  fear ;  what 
can  ...a.,  do  unto  iiic ) 

168.  Hag.  ii.  6. 

D'ca-n-px  tf'jjiD  jNi   Nin  tayn  nnx  iiy 

Yet  once,  it  is  aliltlc  while,  and  I  will  shake  the 
heavens  and  the  earth. 

169.  IIos.  xi  V.  3.  (2.  of  English  version.) 

:  ij^nDC  onfi  ncVcji 

So  will  we  render  the  calves  of  our  lips. 


Prov.  iii.  11. 
Tif,  /ui)  oXiyujf  f  1 5r«iJ(i«5  Kupiou,  /utiJi  «xX.uou  un-' 
teuTOu  (A.ey%o^!i/05. 

My  son,  slight  not  the  correction  of  the  Lord  ; 
nor  faint  when  reproved  by  hiui. 

•  Deut.  xxxi.  8. 

Oux  avt\rii  ire,  ovSi  /Jtri  o"«  lyxtcTctXi^)). 

[The  Loid] ....  will  not  leave  thee,  nor  forsake 
thee. 

Psal.  cxviii.  6. 

KupiOf  e^oi  /Boi|5o;,  XKi  ou  9oS>|3>|0-o/t«<  ti   a-oii). 

(Til  (U0>  Xfipjun-o;. 

The  Lord  is  my  helper,  and  I  will  not  fear  what 
man  can  do  unto  me. 

Hag.  ii.  6. 

En  i7rx>  syio  (rsio-io  toi/  oupxnon,  xai  t>|»  yviv. 

Yet  once  more,  I  will  shake  the  heaven  and  the 
earth. 

IIos.  xiv.  2. 


And  we  will  render  to  thee  the  fruit  of  our  lips. 


Heb.  xii.  5. 

Ti'i     liOM,    fitf    dKiyoifti    TTXiSitx;    K-.pioo,    fiiiSl 

My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the 
Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him. 

Heb.  xiii.  5. 

Ou  livi  iri  aval,  ouJ'  eu  /un  o-i  iyxxT»Xi7r«). 

I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 


Heb.  xiii.  6. 

Kupio;  i/toi  ;2o)i5os,  x«i   ou  ^oSiiSiio-o^xi  ti  jroii|. 
0-11  /<oi  xvSpijroj. 

The  Lord  is  my  helper,  and  I  wiU  not  fear  what 
man  can  do  unto  me. 

Heb.  xiL  26. 

En  i^x;  lya)  rsiai  cu  juovov  t)|v  yiVj  ttK%x  xati 

TOV  OupxVOV.3 

Yet  once  more  I  shake,  not  the  earth  only,  but 
also  heaven. 


Heb.  xiii.  15. 

TOureo-Ti,  xaps-ov  xii\ijiti  ifttiKa- 


By  him,  therefore,  lot  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  to  God  continually,  that  is,  Ilie  fruit  of  our 
lijjs,  confessing  imarginal  rendering)  to  his 
name. 


A>     KUTOU    ou 
a-avTO;  tw  Qsq 


170.  (Gen.  vi.  3.  5.  7) 


Prov.  iii.  31. 

:  jn-jn^  B•'■>:yh^  y>'T<  ton  D'sSS-dn 


(Gen.  vi.  3—5. 7) 


Prov.  iii.  M. 

Kupioj  u7rip)}^ocvo*5  e«vTiTflC(ro"<Ta 
J»V.i<n  %xpiv. 


James  iv.  5. 

ripo;  (fSovov  (jTin-cSii   to   s-vfu^a  o  xxTojxifTii'  tr 
^F'v.» 

The  spirit,  that  dwelleth  in  us,  lusteth  to  envy. 
James  iv.  6. 

*0     0£O;8     Uffipit^XVOlJ     fltVTITXOTSTXI,    TXTIIVOiy 
Ji  ilJwTl   %xplv.l 


is  corrupted  in  the  word  D'Jt^  aznayim,  ears,  which  has  been  written 
through  carelessness  for  HU  tN  az  gevah,  then,  a  body.  The  first  syllabic 
'*<  az  THEN,  is  the  same  in  both  ;  and  the  latter  D'J  nim,  which,  joined  to 
lt<  az,  makes  D'JfX  aznayim,  might  have  been  easily  mistaken  for  nu 
gevah,  BODY  :  1  nun,  being  very  like  J  gimel ;  ^  yod  like  1  vau  ;  and  n  he 
like  final  0  mem;  especially  if  the  line  on  which  the  letters  were  written  in 
the  MS.  happened  lo  be  blacker  than  ordinary  (which  has  ofien  been  a 
cause  of  mistake)  it  might  have  been  easily  taken  for  the  under  stroke  of 
the  mem,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  corrupt  reading  :  add  to  this  the  root  DID 
carah  signifies  as  well  to  prepare,  as  to  open,  bun;  4"c.  On  this  supposition 
the  ancient  copy  translated  by  the  Septuagint,  and  tbllowed  by  the  apostle, 
must  have  read  the  text  thus,  '^  P^^D  nu  IN  az  geva  carita  Ii ;  o-x.^x  Ji 
x»r>tpi.rr.u  /iji,  then  a  boily  thou  bast  prepared  me:  thus  the  Hebrew  text, 
the  Version  of  the  Sepiiiaginl,  and  the  apostle,  will  agree  in  what  is  known  to 
be  an  indisputable  fact  in  Christianity  ;  namely,  that  Christ  v;as  incarnated 
for  the  sin  of  the  world.  The  yElbiopic  has  ..early  the  same  reading  :  the 
Arabic  has  both,  A  body  hast  thou  prepared  for  me,  and  mine  ears  hast 
thou  opened.  But  the  Hyriac,  the  Chaldee,  and  the  Vulgate,  agree  with  the 
present  Hebrew  text ;  and  none  of  the  MSS.  collated  by  Kennicotl  and  De 
Rossi  have  any  various  reading  on  the  disputed  words.  (Ur.  A.  Clarke's 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  note  on' Heb.  x.  5.) 

»  Tl.is.piotation  is  nearly  from  the  Septuagint,  with  which  the  version  of 
Aqirila  agrees  :  and  as  both  tlie  apostle's  citation  and  that  version  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  Hebrew,  some  corruption  of  the  text  u.ay  be  suspected. 
The  gene?al  ...eaning,  however,  is  the  same. 

«  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint  version  of  Gen.  xlvli.  31., 
o.nitting  only  the  word  Israel.  The  variation  from  the  Hebrew  is  merely 
in  the  vowel  points :  nWDn  a  bed,  the  Septuagint  read  flann  a  staff.    And 

that  this  is  the  true  reading  .seems  probable,  because  it  does  not  appear  that 
Jacob  was  the.,  confined  lo  his  bod,  and  because  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand what  can  be  meant  by  tcorshipping  or  bowing  himself  on  the  head  of 


his  bed.  In  the  other  reading  the  sense  is  plain  :  Jacob  worshipped  God, 
and,  being  old  and  feeble,  suj.ported  hi.nself  by  leaning  on  the  lop  of  his 
staff.     (Dr.  Randolph  on  the  Uuotations,  p.  45.) 

s  The  apostle  seems  purposely  to  have  varied  fro.n  the  Sppluaginl,  in 
order  to  remler  the  quotatio..  more  emphatical  and  suited  to  his  purpose. 
The  Septuagint  well  translates  the  Hebrew,  omitting  the  words  rendered  in 
our  version.  It  is  a  little  trhile.     (Scott.) 

<  This  is  not  properly  a  citation,  but  only  an  allusion  to  an  expression  in 
Hos.  xiv.  3.  The  phrase  xxp.Tsv  ■/,i'\taiv,  fruit  of  the  lips,  is  taken  from  the 
Septuagint.  In  the  Hebrew,  it  is  IJ'PDB'  D'lB,  which  our  English  transla- 
tion and  the  Vulgate  version  render  the  calves  of  our  lips.  This  expres.sion 
.nay  refer  primarily  to  the  sacrifices,  heifers,  calves.  Alc.  which  the  Israel- 
iies'had  voiced  to  Jehovah  ;  so  that  the  calves  of  their  lips  were  the  sacri- 
fices which  they  had  promised.  From  the  aposile  and  Septuagint  rendering 
this  word/r«i<  (in  which  they  are  followed  by  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions) it  is  evident  that  their  copies  read  'ID  (pory)  the  i3  being  omitted ; 
and  thus  the  word  would  be  literally  fruit,  and  not  calves.  This  reading, 
however,  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  MSS.  hitherto  collated. 

»  This,  Dr.  Randolph  has  observed,  is  a  difficult  passage.  The  apostle  is 
generallv  thought  to  refer  to  Gen.  vi.  3.  5.,  where  we  have  the  like  in  sense  ; 
but,  in  expression,  the  apostle  ditTers  widely  both  from  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Septuagint.  Dr.  Ra.idolph  and  Mr.  Scott,  after  some  expositors,  think  it  a 
general  reference  to  the  doct.-ine  of  Sciipture,  and  not  a  direct  quotation  ; 
as  much  as  to  say,  it  is  tlie  constant  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  the  spirit 
which  du'elleth  in  us  lusteth  to  cnry,  and  is  prone  to  all  evil.  It  ought  how- 
ever to  be  observed,  that  many  cmiiienl. critics,  as  Whitby,  Griesbach,  Mac- 
knight,  &c.,  divide  this  verse  into  two  members,  which  they  read  and  point, 
interrogatively,  thus,  Do  ye  think  that  the  Scripture  speaketh  in  vain? 
Doth  the  spirit,  irhich  direlleth  in  vs,  lust  unto  envy  I  Which  mode  of 
pointing  removes  the  difficulty  at  once. 

»  Several  manuscripts,  editions,  and  the  Armenian  and  Sclavonic  ver- 
sions, read  Kupic;,  with  the  Septuagint. 

1  This  is  taken  l^rom  the  Septuagint,  only  putting 'o  &'.>;  instead  of  Xupio;. 
They  differ  from  the  Hebrew,  with  which  ilie  Vulgate  agrees — illudet 
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[Paht  I.  Chap.  V 


Surely  he  scometh  the  scomers,  but  giveth 
grace  unto  the  lowly. 

172.  Lev.  xi.  44. 
Ve  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy. 

173.  Isa.  xl.  6—8. 

:ah^}}'y  aipi  iJin'jK  nani y>^  'jaj  i^xn 

All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof 
is  as  the  flower  of  the  field.  The  grass  withereth, 

the  flower  fadeth  : Hut  the  word  of  our 

God  shall  stand  fast  for  ever. 


The  Lord  resisteth  the  proud,  but  he  giveth 
grace  unto  the  humble. 

Lev.  xi.  44. 
Kxt    Stytot  s<reirSij  on    nytog  stftt   tym  Kvpio;  i 

And  be  ye  holy,  because  I  the  Lord  your  God 
am  holy. 

Isa.  xl.  6—8. 

rictra  (r«pj  %opTOf,  xxi  ■Lrao-at  Jog*  otvSpoujrou  luf 
avSo;  xoftov  EJiip»i/6i)  o  zopros,  xmi  to  eevfio; 
e^fiirso-fi.      To  5'f  p^j^ux  too  0£Ow  ^i^ujif  ^ii'£i   £*{  tov 

All  flesh  is  grass  ;  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  a 
flower  of  grass.  The  grass  is  withered,  and  the 
flower  fallen  ;  but  the  word  of  our  God  enduretli 
for  ever. 


God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto 
the  humble. 

IPet.  i.  16. 

'Aj-ioi  yivtv^iyl  oTi  tytti  xyio^  iifii. 

Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy. 


1  Pet.  i.  24,  25. 

irxfl  lis  XopTO;,  xo 
6o;  %opTOu-  EJiipxi/S)) 
i^iTTta't'     To   St  p»]jua 


KTafi    So^oe 


For  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of 
man  as  the  flower  of  grass.  The  grass  wilhereth, 
and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away  :  but  the  word 
of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever. 


174.  Isa.  xxvlii.  16. 

noiD  mp'  nJD  jna  pN  px  jvxa  id^  <jjn 

Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation,  a  stone, 
tried  stone,   a  precious  corner-stone,  a  sure 

foundation;   he   that   beheveth  shall  not  make 

haste. 


Isa.  xxviii.  16. 

Ijou,  tyia  i/aZxXKoi  itg  t»  ^i/iB\tx  Sloui/  KiSov 
•ETO^uTs^vj,  exKexTOv,  Mxpoyuivtonavj  ivrtfiOVj  £*?  t» 
dsfiiKix  KUT115-  x»i  0  -irio-TsuuiK   00  jUf  X «T « 1  <r%u v4 1) . 

Behold  I  lay  for  the  foundation  of  Sion,  a  stone 
of  inestimable  worih,  a  chosen  precious  corner- 
stone for  the  foundations  of  it :  and  he  who 
believeth  shall  not  be  ashamed. 


1  Pet.  ii.  6.  (and  see  Rom.  ix.  33.) 

iS'oo,  TiSvifit   £v  i.'*(*)V   Xi&oi/  nxpaytuvtxtuvj   ex>.ex- 

TOV,    EVTljCfiOV'     K«l    0  TTltTTSVMV  i7r'    SCOTU;    OV  fit^  KXTOil- 

<r%ov5>). 

Behold  I  lay  in  Sion  a  chief  corner-stone,  elect, 
precious  ;  and  he  that  believeth  on  him  shall  not 
be  confomided. 


175. 


E.\-od.  xix.  6. 

trnp  im  D^jna  n3'7DD  >  ?-rnn  onxi 


Ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and 
an  holy  nation. 


176. 


Isa.  lii.  9. 


Because  he  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was 
any  deceit  in  his  mouth. 

f77.  Isa.  liii.  5. 

With  his  stripes  we  are  healed. 


Exod.  xix.  6. 

^T/^siq   Ss   Eo*£(rSfi   fAOt    lixCiKitQV   hfixrtvfjiUj    x«i 
fSvOf  kytov. 

And  ye  shall  be  to  me  a  royal  priesthood,  and 
an  holy  nation. 

Isa.  liii.  9. 

AvOfilXV  ova.  t7T0ty[TtV.    0\iSt   5"0\OV  iV  TW    CTO^oeTI 

He  committed  no  iniquity,  nor  practised  guile 
with  his  mouth. 

Isa.  liii.  5. 

Tco  fiwKwm  aoTOy  fi/<Ei?  txSm^isv, 

By  his  bruises  we  are  healed. 


1  Pet.  ii.^9. 

*TjWi*j  5"e  , , ,  t  fixTiKsiOv  UpxxEVfAXj  e9f05  xyiov. 

But  ye  are a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy 

nation. 

IPet.  ii.  22. 

*Oj    xfitXfVtxV  OOX    E^TOtnO-Ef,  OoJe    £VpE5>t    SoKOf    tf 
TCu    (TTOfJiXTt    CtOTOO. 

Who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth. 

1  Pet.  ii.  24. 

Oo  Tw  /iuiKanri  auTOo  ite9>iTE. 

By  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed. 


178.  Psal.  xxxiv.  13—17.  (12—16  of  English  ver- 
sion.) 

:  3ia  niNi'?  d>d<  anx  a->-<n  ycnn  B'lNn-^o 
JJ1D  niD  :  HDiD  laiD  ■]in£3tt'i  ynn  iJie'S  ixj 
r-\m'>   '>j''j7    :  in£3-ni   diVb'   tvp2   3it3-ni:'yi 
]}-[  'i^jja  mn"!  >jb  :  Dnpia'-'?N  vjini  D''pns-'7N 

What  man  desireth  life,  ane^loveth  many  days, 
that  he  may  see  good  ?  Keep  thy  tongue  from 
evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking  guile?  Depart 
from  evil  and  do  good ;  seek  peace  and  pursue  it. 
The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous,  and 
his  ears  are  open  unto  their  cry.  The  face  of  the 
Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil. 


Psal.  xxxiv.  12 — 16. 

Tiff  sTTtv  uvSp'jiTTog  0  5s\a)v  ^wHv,  xyUTTitiVj  y\fjispu; 
iSt^v  xyxSxg  ;  tlxvirov  tjjv  yKuicTTxv  <rov  xtto  xaxoo, 
XXI  X"^1  ""O"  TOO  ftti  \!tA.>io-cei  SoKov'  exx^-ivok  xtto 
xxxoo,  xxi  TToti^Tav  xyxdov  i^^Tiirov  etpjivyiv,  xxt 
SiiM^ov  «oT()i**  0^$oe\/iOi  Kopfoo  stti  SiitxiOvg^  kx* 
U3TX  «otou  cig  Si>\(riv  aoTaJv"  'upoO'aiTrov  Si  Kop*oo  stti 
5rotoovT«5  x«x«. 

What  man  soever  desireth  life,  and  loveth  to 
see  sood  days  1  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and 
thy  lips  from  speaking  guile.  Depart  from  evil 
and  do  good ;  seek  peace  and  pursue  it.  The 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous  ;  and  his 
ears  are  open  to  their  prayer.  But  the  face  of 
the  Lord  is  against  them  tliat  do  evil. 


1  Pet.  iii.  10-12. 

*0  yxp  ^e\aiv  ^uJHf  xyxyrxv^  xxt  tSstv  t^/^Epxf 
ecyx^xq^  TTXVirxruj  tv\v    yKiMirirxv  aoroo    xtth   xsexou, 

XOC*   XiiKy\    KOTOO    TOO   /MVi    X(X\(10-X*    ^0\0V'   EXXXlifaTW 

«7ro  x:exoo,  X£Ci  7ro*»](r«T(ju  xyx^av'  C.^tv\itxt!u  £ip;jv»)v, 
x«i  Jiuj^aTiu  xuTtiv-  'Oti  01  ofBxKfiOi  Kopioo  EST! 
Jtxwtoos,  xoti  uiTx  aoroo  £tg  SEyjiTiv  xuTuiV  ?rpo(rto- 
TTOv  Ss  optoo  £7rt  TTO  tovvrxg  xcexse. 

For  he  that  will  love  life  and  see  good  days,  let 
him  refrain  his  tongue  from  evil,  and  his  lips  that 
they  speak  no  guile.  Let  him  eschew  evil  and  do 
good ;  let  him  seek  peace  and  pursue  it.  For  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous,  and  his 
ears  are  open  unto  their  prayers  :  but  the  face  of 
the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil. 


179.  Isa.  viii.  12,  13. 

:  li^'npn  inx  mKjs 
Neither  fear  ye  their  fear ;  nor  be  afraid. 
Sanctify  the  Lokd  of  Hosts  himself. 


Isa.  viii.  12,  13. 

UTOO    00   jUE     {fJoSljS* 

aoTOv  xytxirxTS, 


Tov  ^fi  ^oSov  etoTOo  oo  jue   {poSijSijTE,  ovSe   fz^  t»- 

pX%9»|T£.       Koptoi 

Be  not  ye  terrified  with  the  fear  of  him,  nor  dis- 
mayed.   Hallow  the  Lord  himself. 


IPet.  iii.  14,  15. 

Tov  S'e  (^oGovaoTt»jVj«ii<f'o^S*]T£,  jWvjygTapac^flnTe, 

KupiOv    Si    TOV  QidV  xyiXTXTi.^ 

And  be  not  afraid  of  their  terror,  neither  be 
troubled,  but  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your 
hearts. 


180.  Pro  v.  X.  12. 

:  nariN  noon  vy\ifB-h:i  hy\ 

Love  covereth  all  sinss. 


Prov.  X.  12. 

rixvTa;     oe    TOuf    im    ^»X.ov£ixoovt«;    xxXojttei 

lplX.lx. 

But  friendship  covereth  all  them  who  are  not 
contentious. 


1  Pet.  iv.  8. 

*Oti  yi  uyxTTi  xa>.o\|/Ei  3r/.j]9og  »[JLXpTlmV.^ 

For  charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  ofsins; 


181. 


Psal.  ii.  9. 

:  Dxojn  ixi'"  1^03  '7!-i3  t33a'3  Djjnn 


Thou  Shalt  break  them  wiih  a  rod  of  iron  ;  thou 
Shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel. 


rtoijaa 


Psal.  ii.  9. 

■    EV  ^*5^tiJ  (ri5"*)paf  ws  flrXEOO^   K£. 


illusores,  he  will  scorn  the  scomers.  The  Arabic,  version  agrees  with  the 
Sepluagint— 7-esis«er  super  bis,  he  will  resist  the  proud.  The  Syriac  version 
renders  it  destruet  irrisures,  he  will  destroy  the  scorners;  and  theChaldee 
paraphrase— tWwsorra  propetlet,  he  will  drive  away  the  scorners.  It  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  this  ditference  ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  attempt  it :  the 
sense  is  much  the  same,  as  the  proud  and  the  scorners  are  equivalent 
expressions  in  Scripture  language.    (Dr.  Randolph,  p.  46.) 

•  Several  MSS.,  three  of  which  are  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  read  t<ri<rSi, 
with  the  Septuagint ;  which  reading,  though  inferior  to  that  m  the  received 
text,  Griesbach  considers  as  not  to  be  disregarded. 

»  Both  this  quotation  and  the  Septuagint  gives  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew ; 


1  luiu  Biiitii  I  lae  iiiem  wiiri  a  roa  oi  iron  :  uiou 
shalt  break  them  to  pieces  hke  a  potter's  vessel. 


Rev.  ii.  27. 
Koei   yroiiuxvst    ocotooj    £v    p^^Sm    rrtS^^x'    iZi    ra 
pxfil.^(<r^JvTpi■^i•f  xuraui.  a-y-ivti   rx'y.ipxf'.ixx  a-vvTpiSiTxi.t' 

Thou  Shalt  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  :  thou         And  he  shall  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron  :  as  a 

potter's  vessel,  shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers. 

but  the  word  aurmv  {their),  which  is  used  by  St.  Peter,  seems  to  give  the 
sense  better  than  the  singular  xotdo  (/u"s)  of  the  Septuagint.  The  original 
Hebrew  (which  is  Jehovah  Sabaolh,  Lord  of  Hosts)  will  admit  of  either. 
(Scott.) 

3  This  is  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  and  widely  different  from  the 
Septuagint ;  only  for  all  sins,  the  apostle  has  the  multitude  of  sins.  The 
Septuagint,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  differ  strangely  from  each  other. 
(Dr.  Randolph,  Scott.) 

*  This  is  nearly  a  quotation  of  the  Septuagint  (which  exactly  translates 
the  Hebrew),  the  person  only  being  altered  from  the  second  to  the  third 
(Dr.  Randolph,  Scott.) 


Sect.  I.  §  2.]  CLASSIFICATION 

§  2.    CLASSIFICATION   OF   THE   QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE   HEBREW 
SCRIPTURES  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  Quotations  from  thn  Ilobrew  Scriptures  in  the  New 
Testament  may  bo  arranjred  under  the  nine  following  classes: 
viz.  I.  Quotations  exactly  ajrrocinfr  with  the  Hebrew; — 
II.  Those  whicii  agree  neurhj  with  the  Hebrew; — III.  Quo- 
tations, agreeing  with  the  Hebrew  in  sense,  but  not  in  words ; 
— IV.  Such  as  give  the  general  sense ; — V.  Quotations, 
which  are  taken  from  several  passages  of  Scripture ; — 
VI.  Quotations  differing  from  the  Hebrew,  but  agreeing  with 
the  Septuagint; — VII.  Quotations  in  which  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  adilferent  reading  in  the  Hc^brew,  or  that  the  apostles 
understood  the  words  in  a  sense  different  from  that  ejqpressed 
in  our  Lexicons; — VIII.  Passages,  in  which  the  Hebrew 
seems  to  be  corrupted ; — and,  IX.  Passages  which  are  not 
iroperly  citations,  out  mere  references  or  allusions. 


I.  Quotations  exactly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew. 


^o. 


Chap.  »nd  Veno  of  O.  T. 


3  Hos.  xi.  1. 

7.  Dcut.  vili.  3.     - 

9.  Deut.  vi.  16.     - 

12.  Isa.  liii.4. 

13.  Hos.  vi.  6. 

21.  Lev.  xix.  18.    - 

%\.  P.sal.  cxviii.  22, 23. 

27.  Psal.  ex.  1.      • 

30.  Psal.  xxii.  19.  - 

31.  Psal.  xxii.  '2.  - 

32.  Isa.  liii.  \2.  • 
34.  Lev.  xii.  8. 

36.  Psal.  Ixix.  10.  - 

40.  Psal.  Ixxxii.  6. 

42.  Psal.  liii.  1.      • 

46.  Psal.  xxii.  19.  - 

50.  Psal.  cix.  8.    - 

W.  Gen.  xxii.  18.  - 

56.  Psal.  ii,  1, 2.     - 

64.  Psal.  ii.  7. 

69.  Exod.  xxii.  27. 

75.  Psal.  V.  10.      - 

76.  Psal.  cxl.  4.      • 

79.  Psal.  xxxvi.  2. 

80.  Psal.  xxxii.  1,  2. 

81.  Gen.  xvii.  5.     - 

82.  Gen.  xv.  5.      - 

83.  Psal.  xliv.  22.  • 

84.  Gen.  xxi.  7.     - 

86.  Gen.  xxv.23.  - 

87.  Mai.  i.  2,  3.      - 

88.  Exod.  xxxiii.  19. 

89.  Exod.  ix.  16.  - 
96.  Lev.  xviii.  5.    • 

110.  Psal.  Ixix.  10.  - 

111.  Psal.  xviii.  50. 
113.  Psal.  cxvii.  1.  • 
115.  Isa.  lii.  15. 
119.  Job  V.  13. 

121.  Deut.  XXV.  4.   - 

122.  Exod.  xxxii.  6. 
^24.  Psal.  xxiv.  1.  - 
125.  Psal.  viii.  6.  - 
127.  Isa.  xxii.  13.  - 
129.  I.sa.  XXV.  8. 

131.  Psal.  cxvi.  10. 

132.  Isa.  xlix.  8.  • 
136.  Exod.  xvi.  18.  - 
1.37.  Psal.  cxii.  9.  - 
142.  Isa.  liv.  1. 

146.  2  Sain.  vii.  14.  - 

148.  Psal.  civ.  4.      - 

149.  Psal.  xlv.  7,  8. 

131.  Psal.  viii.  4—6. 

132.  Psal.  xxii.  23.  . 
15-3.  Isa.  viii.  17, 18. 
155.  Gen.  ii.  3. 

157.  Gen.  xxii.  16, 17. 

162.  Deut.  xxxii.  35. 
164.  Gen.  xlvii.  31.  • 

163.  Josh.  i.5. 
172.  Lev.  x\.  44. 


Ch.ip.  uid  Verse  of  N.  T. 

Matt.  ii.  1.3. 

MaU.  iv.  4.  Luke  iv.  4. 

MaU.  iv.  7. 

Matt.  viii.  17. 

Matt.  ix.  13.  xii.  7. 

Malt  xix.  19.  xxii.  39. 
^  Matt.  xxi.  42.    Mark  xii.  10.  Luke 
)     XX.  17.  Acts  iv,  11. 
\  Matt.  xxii.  44.  Mark  xii.  36.  Luke 
I     XX.  42. 

Matt,  xxvil.  35. 

Matt,  xxvii.  46. 

Mark  xv.  28.    Luke  xxii.  37. 

Luke  ii.  24. 

John  ii.  17. 

John  X.  34. 

John  xii.  38.    See  Rom.  x.  16. 

John  xix.  24. 

Acts  i.  20. 

Acts  iii.25. 

Acts  iv.  25,  26. 

Acts  xiii.  33. 

Acts  xxiii.  5. 

Rom.  iii.  13. 

Rom.  iii.  13. 

Rom.  iii.  18. 

Rom.  iv.  7,8. 

Rom.  iv.  17. 

Rom.  iv.  18. 

Rom.  viii.  36. 

Rom.  ix.  7. 

Rom.  ix.  12. 

Rom.  ix.  13. 

Rom.  ix.  15. 

Rom.  ix.  17.1 

Rom.  X.  5. 

Rom.  XV.  3. 

Rom.  XV.  9. 

Rom.  XV.  11. 

Rom.  XV.  21. 

1  Cor.  iii.  19. 

1  Cor.  ix.  9. 

1  Cor.  X.  7. 

1  Cor.  X.  26. 

1  Cor.  XV.  27. 

1  Cor.  XV.  32. 

1  Cor.  XV.  54. 

2  Cor.  iv.  13. 
2  Cor.  vi.  2. 

2  Cor.  viii.  15. 
2  Cor.  ix.  9. 
Gal.  iv.  27. 
Heb.  i.  5. 
Heb.  i.  7. 
Heb.  i.  8,  9. 
Meb.  ii.  6—8. 
Heb.  ii.  12. 
Heb.  ii.  13. 
Heb.  iv.  4. 
Heb.  vi.  13,  14. 
Heb.  *.  30. 
Heb.  xi.  21. 
Helv.  xiii.  5. 
1  Pet.  1. 16. 


II.     Quotations  nearly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew. 

These  correspond  nearly  with  the  Hebrew,  though  not  so 
literally  as  those  in  the  preceding  class,  to  which  they  are 
alrtiost  equal  in  number  :  Thus, 


1.  Isa.  vii.  14.  nearly  agrees  with 
4.  Jer.  xxxi.  13.  - 
8.  Psal.  »ci.  11,  12. 

10.  Deut.  vi.  13.     - 

11.  Isa.  ix.  1,2.     - 

16.  Isa.  vi.  9,  10.    • 

19.  Gen.  ii.24. 

20.  Exod.  XX.  12—16. 

25.  Exod.  iu.  6.     ■ 


Matt.  i.  23. 
Matt.  ii.  18. 
Matt.  iv.  6. 
Malt.  iv.  10. 
Matt.  iv.  15,  16. 

JMatl.  xiii.  14,  15.    Acts  xxviii.  26. 
Mark  iv.  12.    Luke  viu.  10. 
Matt.  xix.  5. 
Matt.  xix.  18,  19. 
5  Matt.  xxii.  32.  Mark  xii.  26.  Luke 
?     XX.  37. 


3F  QUOTATIONS. 
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No.            Clup.  ud  Vene  of  0.  T. 

Chap,  and  Vene  of  N.  T. 

26.  Deut.  vi.  5.  nearly  agrees  with 

5  Matt.  xxii.  37.  Mark  xii.  30.  Luke 
I     x.  27. 

28.  Zech.  xiii.  7..  - 

Matt.  xxvi.  31. 

37.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  M. 

John  vi.  31. 

38.  Isa.  liv.  13.      - 

John  vi.  45. 

44.  Psal.  xli.  9.      • 

John  xiii.  18. 

4.3.  Psal.  clx.  3.     . 

John  XV.  25. 

47.  Exod.  xii.  46.  • 

John  xix.  36. 

48.  Zech.  xii.  10.  • 

John  xix.  37. 

51.  Joel  lii.  1 — 5.   - 

Acts  ii.  17.    (See  Rom.  x.  11.) 

56.  Gen.  xii.  1. 

Acts  Vii.  3. 

61.  Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  2.  - 

Acts  vii.  49,  50. 

67.  Isa.  xlix.  6.      - 

Acts  xiii.  47. 

70.  Hab.  ii.  4. 

Rom.  i.  17. 

71.  Isa.  lii.  5. 

Rom.  ii.  24. 

72.  Psal.  Ii.  6.        .            . 

Rom.  iii.  4. 

73.  Gen.  XV.  6. 

Rom.  iv.  3. 

91.  Hos.  ii.  1.  (i.  10.  of 
Version) 

Snglish 

i 

Rom.  ix.  26. 

93.  Isa.  i.  9. 

Rom.  ix.  29. 

94.  Isa.  viii.  14.     - 

95.  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  • 

i 

Rom.  ix.  33. 

98.  Isa.  lii.  7. 

Rom.  X.  15. 

99.  Psal.   xix.  5.  (4.  of 
Version) 

i)nglisti 

\ 

Rom.  X.  18. 

100.  Dcut.  xxxii.  21. 

Rom.  X.  19. 

101.  Isa.  Ixv.  1,  2.   - 

Rom.  X.  20,  21. 

102.  1  Kings  xix.  14. 

Roin.xi.  3. 

103.  1  Kings  xix.  18. 

Rom.  xi.  4. 

107.  Deut.  xxxii.  25. 

Rom.  xii.  19.    Heb.  x.  30. 

103.  Prov.  XXV.  21,  22. 

Rom.  xii.  20. 

112.  Deut.  xxxii.  42.  (43.  of  Eng 
lish  Version) 

1 

Rom.  XV.  10. 

116.  Isa.  xxix.  14.    - 

1  Cor.  i.  19. 

118.  Isa.  xli.  13. 

1  Cor.  ii.  16. 

120.  Psal.  xciv.  11.  • 

1  Cor.  iii.  20. 

125.  Isa.  xxviii.  11,  12. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  21. 

128.  Gen.  ii.  7. 

1  Cor.  XV.  45. 

i:«.  Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12. 

2  Cor.  vi.  16. 

143.  Gen.  xxi.  10.     - 

Gal.  iv.  30. 

144.  Psal.  Ixviii.  19. 

Eph   iv.  8. 

145.  Exod.  XX.  12.   - 

Eph.  vi.  2,  3. 

147.  Psal.  xcvii.  7.  - 

Heb.  i.  6. 

1.30.  Psal.  cii.  25—27. 

Heb.  i.  10-12. 

134.  Psal.  xcv.  7—11. 

Heb.  iii.  7— 10. 

158.  Exod.  xxv.  40. 

Heb.  viii.  5. 

159.  Jer.  xxxi.  31.  34. 

Heb.  viii.  8— 12. 

160.  Exod.  xxiv.  8.  - 

Heb.  ix.20. 

1B7.  Psal.  cxviii.  6. 

Heb.  xiii.  6. 

173.  Isa.  xl.  6—8.    - 

1  Pet.  i.  24,  25. 

175.  Exod.  xix.  6.    - 

1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

176.  Isa.  liii.  9. 

IPet.  ii.22. 

177.  Isa.  liii.  5. 

1  Pet.  ii.24. 

178.  Psal.  x.xxiv.  13—17. 

1  Pet.  iii.  10—12. 

179.  Isa.  viii.  12,  13. 

1  Pet.  iii.  14,  15. 

l.SO.  Prov.  X.  12.     - 

1  Pet.  iv.  8. 

181.  Psal.  ii.  9. 

Rev.  ii.  27. 

III.  Quotations  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew  in  Sense,  but  not 
in  words. 


6.  Isa.  2J.  3 — 5. 


Isa.  xiii.  1 — 4.  - 
Psal.  Ixxviii.  2. 
Zech.  ix.  9. 
Psal.  vili.  3.     - 
Zech.  xi.  13.    - 
Exod.  xiii.  2.   - 
Zech.  ix.9. 
Isa.  vi.  9, 10.    - 
Psal.  Ixix.  26.  - 
Deut.  xviii.  15.  19. 
(see  Josh.  xxiv.'32.) 
Psal.  xiv.  1—3. 
Isa.  lix.  7,  8.     - 
Gen.  xviii.  10.  • 
Hos.  ii.  23. 
Isa.  X.  22,  23.    - 
Psal.  Ixix.  23,  24. 
Isa.  xlv.  23.     - 
Isa.  xi.  10. 
Isa.  hi.  11, 12.  - 
Gen.  xii.  3. 
Deut.  xxvii.  26. 
Hag.  ii.  6. 


agrees  in  sense, 
;     but    not 
words,  with 


in  >   Matt.  iii.  3.  Mark  i.  3.  and  Luke  lii.  46. 


Matt.  xii.  18—21. 
Matt.  xiii.  35. 
Malt.  xxi.  5. 
Matt.  xxi.  16. 
Matt,  xxvii.  9,  10. 
Luke  ii.  23. 
John  xii.  15. 
John  xii.  40. 
Acts  i.  20. 
Acts  iii.  22,  23. 
Acts  vii.  16. 
Rom.  iii.  10—12. 
Rom.  iii.  15 — 17. 
Rom.  ix.  9. 
Rom.  Lv.  25. 
Rom.  ix.  27,  28. 
Rom.  xi.  9,  10. 
Rom.  xiv.  11. 
Rom.  XV.  12. 
2Cor.  vi.  17. 
Gal.  iH.  8. 
Gal.  iii.  10. 
Heb.  xii.  26. 


IV.  Quotations  that  give  the  general  Sense,  but  which  abridge 
or  add  to  it. 
5.  (Psal.  xxii.  6."| 

{n'^iU.^Zech     compared  with    Matt.  U.  23. 
xi,  12,  13.)       J 
41.  Zech.  ix.  9.     •  •  •       John  xii.  15. 

C  John  xii.  40.  (and  see  Matt.  xiii.  14, 15. 
43.  Isa.  vi.  9,  10.   -  -  ■     i     Mark  iv.   12.  Luke  viii.  10.    Acts 

(     xxviii.  26.) 

57.  Gen.  IV,  13,  14.  •  -       Acta  vii.  6,  7. 

58.  Gen.  xlvi.  27.  •  -  •        Acts  vii.  14. 
68.  Amos  ix,  11,  12.          -  -        Acts  xv.  16,  17. 

104.  Isa.  xxix.  10.    •  -  .        Rom.  xi.  8. 


170.  fGen.  vi.  3.  5. 


James  iv.  5. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE 


[Paet  I.  Chap.  IV. 


V .   Quotations  that  are  taken  from  several  Passages  of  Scripture. 

Sometimes  there  is  such  a  change  made  in  the  quotation, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  from  what  particular  passage 
of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  taken.  The  instances  of  this  de- 
scription, however,  in  which  the  citation  is  made  from  several 
passages  of  Scripture,  are  very  few.  Dr.  Randolph  has  men- 
tioned" only  three,  to  which  we  have  added  two  others. 


No.  Chip,  and  Verse  of  0.  T. 

63.  (See  Psalms  ) 

lxxxix.20. 111(1  >  compared  with 
tSain.  xiii  U,  ) 

94.  Isa.  xxviii.  IG.  •  -  -  ? 

95.  I^a.  viii.  14.      -  -  •  S 
104.  Isa.  xxix.  10.  (and  see  Isa.  vi.  ) 

9.  and  EXek.  xii.  2  )  S 

22.  Zech.   ix.   9.  (and  see  Isa.  \ 

l.\ii.  11.)  S 

49.  Psal.  Ixix.  26.  -  -  ■) 

50.  Psal.  cix.  8.     -  -  -\ 


Chap,  and  Verse  of  N.  T. 
Acts  xiii.  23. 

Rom.  ix.  33. 
Rom.  xi.  8. 
Matt.  xxi.  5. 
Acts  i.  20. 


To  this  head  also  we  may  perhaps  refer  the  quotation,  No.  5.  p.  294. 
relative  to  the  Messiah  being  called  a  Nazarene. 


VI.  Quotations  differing  from  the  Hebrew,  but  agreeing  with 
the  Septtiagint. 

18.  Isa.  xxix.  13.   compared  with  Matt.  xv.  8,  9. 

52.  Psal.  xvi.  8— 11.  -           -  Acts  ii.  25— 28. 

60.  Amos  V.  25— 27.  -           -  Acts  vii.  42,  43. 

63.  Isa.  Iv.  3.         -  ■           -  Acts  xiii.  34. 

99.  P.sal.   xix    5.  (4.  of  English  J  j^        ^  jg^ 

Version)  S 

171.  Prov.  iii.  34.    -  -           ■  James  iv. 


VII.  Quotations  in  which  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  different 
Reading  in  the  Hebrew,  or  that  the  .Apostles  understood  the 
Words  in  a  Sense  different  from  that  expressed  in  our  Lexi- 
cons. 


2. 

14. 

35. 

62. 

66. 

68. 

77. 

99. 
108. 
107. 
112. 
117. 
103. 
174. 


Mjcah  V.  2.     compared  with 

Mai.  tii.  1.        -  -  . 

Isa.  l.vi.  1,  2.    - 

Isa.  liii.  7,  8.    - 

Hab.  i.  5.         - 

Amos  ix.  11,  12. 

Psal.  x.  7.       - 

Psal.  xix.  5.    - 

Isa.  lix.  20,  21. 

Dent,  xxxii.  35. 

Dcut.  xxxii.  42. 

Isa.  Ixiv.  3.      - 

Hab.  ii.  3,4.    - 

Isa.  xxviii.  16.- 


Matt.  ii.  6. 

Matt.  xi.  10.  Mark  i.  2. 

Luke  iv.  18,  19. 

Acts  viii.  32,  33. 

Acts  xiii.  41. 

Acts  XV.  16.  17. 

Rora.  iii.  14. 

Rom.  X.  18. 

Rom.  xi.  26,  27. 

Rom.  xii.  19. 

Rom.  XV.  10. 

1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

Heb.  X.  37,  38. 

1  Pet.  ii,  6. 


Luke  vii.  27. 


VIII.  Passages  in  which  the  Hebretu  seems  to  be  corrupted, 
compared  with 


2.  Micah  v.  2. 
14.  Mai.  iii.  1. 
52.  Psal.  xvi.  8—11 
68.  Amos  ix.  11,  12. 
161.  Psal.  xl.  7—9.  - 
163.  Hab.  u.  3,  4.    - 


Matt.  ii.  6. 

Matt.  xi.  10.  Mark  i.  2.  Luke  vii.  27. 

Acts  ii.  25—28. ' 

Acts  XV.  16,  17. 

Heb.  X.  5—7. 

Heb.  X.  37,  38. 


IX.     Passages  which  are  not  properly   Citations,  but  mere 
References  or  Mlusions. 

39.  Isa.  xii.  3.            alluded  to  in  John  vii.  38. 

97.  Deut.  XXX.  12—14.     -           -  Rom.  x.  6— S. 

123.  Deut.  x.vxii.  17.          -           -  1  Cor.  x.  20. 

130.  Hos.  xiii.  14.    -           -           -  1  Cor.  xv.  55. 

138.  Ueut.  xix.  IS.  -           -           .  2  Cor.  xiii.  1. 

169.  Hos.  xiv.  3.      -           -           -  Heb.  xiii.  15. 

To  this  class  also  we  may  most  probably  refer  the  allusions  in  2  Cor. 
vi.  18.    See  p.  306.  and  note. 


hand,  while  they  retained  the  words  of  the  Septuagint,  they 
had  taken  notice  of  each  inaccuracy,  they  would  have  diverted 
the  reader's  attention  from  the  main  object  to  the  consideration 
of  trifles.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  appear  to  have  been  so  careful  to  give 
the  true  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  they  forsook  the 
Septuagint  version,  whenever  it  did  not  give  that  sense,  so  far 
as  they  had  occasion  to  cite  it,  and  these  citations  often  cor- 
respond with  the  present  Hebrew  text.  The  quotations  from 
the  Septuagint  in  the  New  Testament  may  be  classed  under 
the  five  following  heads: — I.  Such  as  agree  verbatim  with 
the  Septuagint,  or  only  change  the  person,  number,  &c. ; — 
II.  Quotations  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  but  with  some 
variation  ; — III.  Quotations  agreeing  with  the  Septuagint  iii 
sense,  but  not  in  words; — IV.  Quotations  differing  from  the 
Septuagint,  but  agreeing  exactly,  or  nearly,  with  the  Hebrew ; 
— and,  V.  Quotations  which  differ  both  from  the  Septuagint 
and  from  the  Hebrew,  and  are  probably  taken  from  some 
other  translation  or  paraphrase. 

I.   Quotatimis  agreeing  verbatim  with  the  Septuagint,  or  only 
changing  the  Person,  Number, 


No.  chap,  and  Verse  of 

7.  Beut.  viii.  3.         agrees  with 
•9.  Deut.  vi,  16.    - 
13.  Hos.  vi.  6. 

20.  Exod.  XX.  12—16. 

21.  Lev.  xix.  18.    - 

23.  Psal.  viii.  2.     - 

24.  Psal.  cxviii.  22,  23. 

25.  Exod.  iii.  6.    - 


§  3.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  SEPTUAGINT 
VERSION  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Although  the  sacred  authors'of  the  New  Testament  have 
in  many  instances  quoted  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  the 
preceding  tables  have  shown ;  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that 
they  have  very  frequently  made  their  citations  from  the  Greek 
version  usually  denominated  the  Septuagint,  even  where  this 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  is  .inaccurate,  but  where  the 
errors  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  weaken  the  proofs  for  which 
they  were  alleged.  In  fact,  as  the  apostles  wrote  for  the  use 
of  communities  who  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  refer  to  the  Greek  version,  which  was 
generally  known  and  read.  Had  they  given  a  new  and  more 
accurate  translation  according  to  the  Hebrew,  citing  as  they 
often  did  from  memory,  the  reader  would  not  have  known 
what  passage  they  intended  to  quote :  and  if,  on  the  other 


27.  Psal.  ex.  1.    - 

28.  Zech.  xiii.  7.  - 

30.  Psal.   xxi.    18.    (xxii 
Enghsh  Bible) 

36.  Psal.   Ixviii.    9.   (Ixix. 
English  Bible) 

40.  Psal.  Ixxxii.  6. 

42.  Isa.  liii.  1. 

50.  Psal.  cix.  8.     - 

52.  Psal.  xvi.  8—11. 

55.  Psal,  ii.  1,  2.    - 

58.  Gen.  xlvi.  27.  - 

64.  Psal.  ii..7. 

67.  Isa  xlix,  6. 

69.  Exod.  xxii.  28. 

72.  Psal.  Ii.  4. 

75.  Psal.  v.  9. 

76.  Psal.  cxxxix.  3.  (cxl 

English  Bible) 

77.  Psal.  X.  7. 

79.  Psal.  XXXV.  1.  (xxxvi 

EngUsh  Bible) 

80.  Psal.  xxxii.  1,  2. 

81.  Gen.  xvii.  5.    - 

82.  Gen.  xv.  5.      - 

83.  Psal.  xliv..  22.  - 

84.  Gen.  xxi.  12.   - 

86.  Gen.  xxv.  3.     - 

87.  Mai.  i.  2,  3.      - 

88.  Exod.  xxxiii.  19. 
91.  Hos.  i.  10. 

93.  Isa.  i.  9. 

96.  Lev.  xviii.  5.    - 

99.  Psal.  xix.  4.     - 

100.  Deut.  xxxii.  21. 

101.  Isa.  Ixv.  1,  2.  - 
103.  Prov.  x.xv.  21,  22. 

110.  P.sal.  Ixix.  9.    - 

111.  Psal.  xviii.  49.- 

112.  Deut.  xxxii.  43. 

113.  Psal.  cxvii.  1. - 
115.  Isa.  Iii.  15. 

121.  Deut.  xx-v.  4.'- 

122.  Exod.  xxxii.  6. 
124.  Psal.  xxiv.  1.  - 

126.  Psal.  viii.  6.     - 

127.  Isa.  xxii.  13.    . 

131.  Psal.  cxvi.  10.  - 

132.  Isa.  xlix.  8.  - 
137.  Psal.  cxii.  9.  - 
142.'  Isa.  liv.  1. 

146.  2  Sam.  vii.  14.  - 

147.  Deut.  xxxii.  43. 

148.  Psal.  civ.  4.     - 

149.  Psal.  xlv.  6,  7. 
l.W.  Psal.  cii.  25—27. 
151.  Psal.  viii.  4—6. 
1.55.  Gen.  ii.  3. 

l.^.  Psal.  ex.  4. 

157.  Gen.  xxii.  16,  17. 

162.  Deut.  xxxii.  36. 

163.  Hab.  ii.  3,  4.  - 

164.  Gen.  xlvii.  31.- 

105.  Prov.  iii.  11.    - 

106.  Deut.  xxxi.  8.  - 
167.  Psal.  cxviii.  6.- 
169.  Hos.  xiv.  2.  - 
175.  Exod.  xix.  6.  - 

177.  Isa.  liii.  5 

178.  Psal.  xxxiv.  12— IG. 


18.  of, 
9.   of, 


3.  of, 


Chap,  and  Verse  of  N.  T. 

Matt.  iv.  4.  Luke  iv.  4. 

Matt.  iv.  7. 

Matt.  ix.  13.  xii.  17. 

Matt.  xi.x.  18,  19. 

Matt.  xix.  19.  xxii.  39. 

Matt.  xxi.  16. 
\  Matt.  xxi.  42.  Mark  xii.  10.  Luke  xx. 
I     17.  Acts  iv.  11. 

<)  Matt.  xxii.  32  Mark  xii.  26.  Luke  xx. 
^37. 

\  Matt.  xxii.  44.  Mark  xii.  36,  Luke  xx, 
I     42. 

Matt.  xxvi.  31. 

Matt,  xxvii.  35.  John  xix.  21. 

John  ii.  17. 
John  X.  34. 
John  xii.  38. 
Acts  i.  20. 
Acts  ii.  25—28. 
Acts  iv.  25,  26. 
Acts  vii.  14. 
Acts  xiii.  33. 
Acts  xiii.  47. 
Acts  xxiii.  5. 
Rom.  iii.  4. 
Rom.  iii.  13. 

Rora.  iii.  13. 

Rom.  iii.  14. 

Rom.  iii.  18. 

Rom.  iv.  7,  8. 
Rom.  iv.  17. 
Rom.  iv.  18. 
Rom.  viii.  36. 
Rom.  ix.  7. 
Kom.  ix.  12. 
Rom.  ix.  13. 
Rom.  ix.  15. 
Rom.  ix.  26. 
Rom.  ix.  29. 
Rom.  X.  5. 
Rom.  X.  18. 
Rom.  X.  19. 
Rqp.  X.  20,  21. 
Rom.  xii.  20. 
Rom.  XV.  3. 
Rom.  XV.  9. 
Rom.  XV.  10. 
Rom.  XV.  11. 
Rom.  XV.  21. 
1  Cor.  ix.  9. 
1  Cor.  X.  7. 
1  Cor.  X.  26. 
1  Cor.  XV.  27. 

1  Cor.  XV.  32. 

2  Cor.  iv.  13. 
2  Cor.  vi,  2. 
2  Cor,  ix,  9. 
Gal,  iv,  27. 
Heb,  i,  5. 
Heb,  i,  6. 
Heb,  i,  7, 
Heb.  i.  8,  9. 
Heb.  i.  10—12. 
Heb.  ii.  6—8. 
Heb.  iv,  4. 
Heb,  V,  6. 
Heb,  vi,  13,  14. 
Heb.  X,  30, 
Heb,  x.  37,  38. 
Heb,  xi,  21. 
Heb,  xii,  5. 
Heb,  xiii.  5. 
Heb.  xiii,  6. 
Heb,  xiii.  15. 

1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

1  Pet.  ii.  24. 

1  Pet.  iii.  10-12. 


Sect.  I.  §  4.] 
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II.  Quotations  taken  from  the  Septuaginty  but  with  some 
Variation. 

These  variations,  however,  are  immaterial,  consisting  occa- 
sionally,— 1.  Of  additions  of  words,  to  render  the  sense  more 
explicit  to  the  (icntilcs ; — 2.  Of  omissions  of  words,  where 
the  insertion  of  them  was  not  necessary  to  prove  the  point  fur 
which  they  were  adduced ; — 3.  Of  synonymous  chanfres, 
substitutinij  other  words  of  the  same  import  for  the  exact 
words  of  the  Septuaijint, — which  might  easily  be  done,  citing, 
as  the  apostles  sometimes  did,  I'rom  memory; — 4.  Of  trans- 
positions of  words; — 5.  Of  changes  of  proper  names  into 
appellatives; — and,  G.  Of  occasional  alterations  in  the  divi- 
sions of  sentences.  But  in  all  these  sentences  the  sense  is 
invariably  given. 


No.  Chip.  »nd  Vene  of  0.  T. 

).  Isa.  vii,  14.      couiparcd  with 

8.  Psal.  xci.  II,  12. 

10.  Deut.  vl.  13.    - 

16.  Isa.  vi.  9— U.  • 

18.  Isa.  xxix.  13.   - 

19.  Gen.  ii.  24.  • 
29.  Zech.  xi.  13.  • 
35.  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2.  • 
37.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  24. 
47.  Kxod.  xii.  46.  - 
51.  Joel  ii.  28—32. 

64.  Gen.  x.xii.  18.  - 
56.  Gen.  xii.  1. 

60.  Amos  V.  25,  26. 
62.  Isa.  liii.  7. 

65.  Isa. Iv.  3. 

70.  Hab.  ii.  4. 

71.  Isa.  lii.5. 

74.  Psal.  xiv.  1—3. 

89.  Exod.  ix.  16.    . 

94.  Isa.  viii,  44. 

95.  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 
105.  Psal.  Ixix.  22, 23. 
105.  Isa.  lix.  20,  21. 
114.  Isa.  xi.  10. 

116.  Isa.  xxix.  14.  • 
118.  Isa.  xl.  13. 
120.  Psal.  xciv.  11.  - 
123.  Dent,  xxxii.  17. 
128.  Gen.  ii.  7. 
130.  Hos.  xiii.  14.   - 
133.  Lev.  xxvi.  11,  12. 
136.  Exod.  XV  i.  18. 

138.  Deut.  xix.  15. 

139.  Gen.  xii.  3.  (and  see  xviii.  18. 
143.  Gen.  xxi.  10.  - 

145.  Exod.  XX.  12.  • 
152.  Psal.  xxii.  22.  ■ 
1.^.  Isa.  viii.  17,  18. 
1.54.  P.sal.  xcv.  7— U. 
158.  Exod.  XXV.  40.  - 
161.  Psal.  xl.  6—9.  - 
171.  Prov.  iii.  34.     - 

173.  Isa.  xl.  6—8.     - 

174.  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 
176.  Isa.  liii.  9. 
179.  Isa.  viii.  12,  13. 


Chip,  and  Vene  of  N.  T. 

Matt.  i.  23. 

Matt.  iv.  6. 

Matt.  iv.  10. 
\  Malt.  xiii.  14,  15.    Acts  xxviii.  26,  27. 
(     Mark  iv.  12.     Luke  viii.  10. 

Matt.  XV.  8,  9. 

Matt.  xix.  5. 

Matt,  xxvii.9, 10. 

Luke  iv.  18,  19. 

John  vi.31. 

John  xix.  36. 

Actsii.  17—21. 

Acts  iii.  25. 

Acts  vii.  3. 

Acts  vii.  42,  43. 

Acts  viii.  32,  33. 

Acts  xiii.  34. 

Rom.  i.  17. 

Rom.  ii.  M. 

Rom.  iii.  10—12. 

Rom.  ix.  17. 

I  Rom.  Lx.  33. 

Rom.  xi.  9,  10. 
Rom.  xi.  26,  27. 
Rom.  XV.  12. 
1  Cor.  i.  19. 
1  Cor.  ii.  16. 
1  Cor.  iii.  20. 
1  Cor.  X.  20. 
1  Cor.  XV.  45. 

1  Cor.  XV.  55. 

2  Cor.  Vi.  16. 
2Cor.  viii.  15. 
2  Cor.  xiii.  1. 
Gal.  iii.  8. 
Gal.  iv.  30. 
Eph.  vi.  2,  3. 
Heb.  ii.  12. 
Heb.  ii.  13. 
Heb.  iii.  7—10. 
Heb.  viii.  5. 
Heb.  X.  5—7. 
James  iv.  6. 

1  Pet.  i.  24,  25. 
1  Pet.  ii.  6 
1  Pet.  ii.  22. 
1  Pet.  iii.  14,  15. 


III.  Quotations  agreeing  with  the  Septuagint  in  Sense,  but 
NOT  in  Words. 


Jer.  xxxi.  15. 


6.  Isa.  xl.3— 5.  • 
17.  Psal.  Ixxviii.  2. 
26.  Deut.  vi.  5. 

32.  Isa.  liii.  12.      - 

33.  Exod.  xiii.  2.    . 

34.  Lev.  xii.  8. 

33.  Isa.  liv.  13.  ■ 
41.  Zech.  ix.  9.      • 

44.  Psal.  xii.  9.      - 

45.  Psal.  cix.  3.     • 

48.  Zech.  xii.  10.  • 

49.  Psal.  Ixix.  25.  - 
53.  Deut.  xviii.  15.  19. 

67.  Gen.  xv.  13,  14. 
61.  Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  2.  • 

68.  Araosix.  11,  12. 
78.  Isa.  li.T.  7,  8.  - 
85.  Gen.  xviii.  10.  - 
90.  Hos.  ii.  23.  . 
92.  Isa.  X.  22,  23.  - 

102.  1  Kings  xix.  14. 
IW.  Isa.  xxix.  10     • 
109.  Isa.  xlv.  23.     • 
119.  Job  ».  13. 
134.  Isa.  Iii.  11,  IZ- 

140.  Deut.  xxvii.  27. 

lish  Version) 

141.  Deut.  xxi.  23.  - 

159.  Jer.  xxxi.  31—34 

160.  Exod.  xxiv.  8.  ■ 
163.  Hag.  ii.  6. 

181.  Psal.  ii.  9. 

Vol.  I. 


agrees  m  sense, 
but  not  in ! 
words,  with 


(26. 


of  Eng 


Matt.  ii.  18. 

Matt.  iii.  3.    Mark  i.  3.    Luke  iii.  4—6. 

Matt.  xiii.  35. 

Matt.  xxii.  37.  Mark  xii.  30.  Luke  x.27. 

Mark  xv.  28.  Luke  xxii.  37. 

Luke  ii.  23. 

Luke  ii.  24. 

John  vi.  45. 

John  xii.  15. 

John  xiii.  18. 

John  XV.  25. 

John  xix.  37. 

Acts  i.  20. 

Acts  iii.  22,  23. 

Acts  vii.  6,  7. 

Acts  vii.  49,  50. 

Acts  XV.  16,  17. 

Rom.  iii.  15—17. 

Rom.  ix.  9. 

Rom.  ix.  25. 

Rom.  ix.  27,  28. 

Rom.  xi.  3. 

Rom.  xi.  8. 

Rom.  xiv.  11. 

1  Cor.  iii.  19. 

2  Cor.  vi.  17. 

Gal.  iii.  10. 
Gal.  iii.  13. 
Heb.  viii.  8—12. 
Heb.  ix.  20. 
Heb.  xii.  26. 
Rev.  ii.  27. 
SR 


IV.   Quotations  differing  from  the  Septuagint ,  but   agreeing 
exactly,  or  nearly,  with  the  Hebrew. 

Tiiere  are  several  instances  of  an  evidently  intentional  re- 
nunciation of  the  Septuagint  version,  in  order  to  adhere  to  the 
Hebrew  original :  these  instances  occur  when  the  Septuagint 
so  materially  differs  from  the  liebrew,  as  to  render  the  pas- 
sage unsuitable  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  sacred  writer  prO' 
ducrd  the  quotation,  or  where  it  is  palpably  erroneous.  The 
number  of  these  departures  from  the  Septuagint  is  eleven,-  viz. 


No.            Chap,  aod  Vene 

of  0 

T 

Chap,  md  Vine  of  N.  T 

3.  Hos.  xi.  1. 

c 

ited  in 

Malt.  ii.  15. 

4.  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  - 

Matt.  ii.  18. 

12.  Isa.  liii.  4. 

Malt.  viii.  17. 

'ii.  Zech.  ix.  9.      - 

Malt.  xxi.  5. 

31.  Psal.  xxii.  1.    . 

Matt,  xxvii.  46. 

9R.  Isa.  Iii.  7. 

Rom.  X.  15. 

in:i.  1  Kings  xix.  18. 

Rom.  xi.  4. 

110.  .lob  v.  13. 

I  Cor.  iii.  19. 

I'.J'J.  Isa.  XXV.  8. 

1  Cor.  XV.  54. 

172.  Lev.  xi.  44. 

1  Pet.  i.  16. 

180.  Prov.  X.  12.      - 

1  Pet.  iv.  18. 

V.  Quotations  which  differ  both  from  the  Septuagint  and  from 
the  Hebrew,  and  are  probably  taken  from  some  other  Trans' 
lation,  or  Paraphrase,  or  were  so  rendered  by  the  sacred  fVriters 
themselves. 


2.  Micah  v.  2. 
6.  Isa.xl.  3— 5.     • 
11.  Isa.  ix.  1,2.      • 

14.  Mai.  iii.  1. 

15.  Isa.  xiii.  1 — 4. 
41.  Zech.  ix.  9.      - 
5:3.  Deut.  xviii.  15.  19. 
66.  Hab.  i.  5. 

85.  Gen.  xviii.  10.  - 
90.  Hos.  ii.  23.  • 
92.  Isa.  x.  K,  23.  - 
97.  Deut.  XXX.  12—14. 

102.  1  Kings  xix.  14. 

107.  Deut.'xxxii.  35. 

117.  Isa.  Ixiv.  4. 

125.  Isa.  xxviii.  11,  12. 

140.  Deut.  xxvii.  26. 

144.  Psal.  Ixviii.  19. 

160.  Exod.  xxiv.  8.  - 


-  citedin    Malt.  ii.  6. 

Matt.  iii.  3.  Mark  i.  3.  Luke  iii.  4— 6. 

Matt.  iv.  15,  16. 

Matt.  xi.  10.  Mark  i.  2.  Luke  vii.  27. 

Matt.  xii.  18—21. 

John  xii.  15. 

Acts  iii.  22,  23. 

Acts  xiii.  41. 

Roiii.  ix.  9. 

Rom.  ix.  25. 

Rom.  ix.  27,  28 

Rom.  X.  6—8. 

Rom.  xi.  3. 

Rom.  xii.  19.  (and  see  Heb.  x.  30.) 

1  Cor.  ii  9. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  21. 

Gal.  iii.  10. 

Eph.  iv.  8. 

Heb.  ix.  20. 


§  4.  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  PROBABLE  CAUSES  OF  THE  SEEMING 
DISCREPANCIES  IN  THE  QUOTATIONS  FRO.M  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT IN  THE  NEW. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  New,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  Epistles,  which 
were  addressed  generally  to  churches  consisting  of  converted 
Hellenists  (that  is,  Greek  Jews),  or  Gentiles,  or  of  both,  the 
quotations  are  uniformly  made  from  the  Septuagint  version, 
or  with  express  reference  to  it,  except  where  sorne  important 
reason  itiduced  the  sacred  writer  to  deviate  from  it;  for  the 
Septuagint  was  the  only  version  generally  known  in  those 
churches,  whose  members  were  mostly  strangers  to  the  He- 
brew. There  are,  however,  some  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  the  recon- 
ciliation of  which  has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  learned 
men,  who  have  assigned  various  causes  to  account  for,  or 
explain,  such  discrepancies.  These  it  may  be  useful  briefly 
to  consider,  before  we  discuss  the  mode  in  which  the  sacred 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  apply  their  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament.  The  causes  of  the  differences  in  these 
quotations  maybe  reduced  to  three,  viz.  1.  Sophistications 
or  corruptions  of  the  Hebrew  text; — 2.  Various  Readings, 
or  ditl'erences  in  copies ; — 3.  Our  ignorance  of  the  correct 
meaning  of  particular  texts ; — and,  4.  The  different  designs 
with  which  they  were  quoted. 

1.  The  instances  of  probable  Sophistication,  or  Corrup- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  text,  are  comparatively  few,  and  are  only 
six  in  number,  as  we  have  already  seen  :'  the  comparison  of 
manuscripts  and  versions  alone  can  enable  the  critic  to  de- 
termine the  true  reading. 

2.  Various  Readings  in  the  manuscript  copies  of  the  Greek 
Bible,  used  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
also  various  readings  in  different  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  (some  oi  which  have  been  specified  in  the  notes 
in  the  preceding  pao^es  of  this  section),  are  another  cause  of 
the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  quotations  made  in  it  from 
the  Old  Testament.  Professor  Michaelis  likewise  thinks  it 
possible  that,  in  those  cases  where  the  quotations  are  mate- 

'  See  §  VIII.  p.  312.  supra. 
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rially  different,  another  translation  miglit  have  been  added  in 
the  Septua^int  as  a  marginal  note,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
find  in  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  under  the  name  of  aAXic.  The 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  he  observes,  present  instances  w^here 
the  same  Hebrew  words  are  twice  translated  ;  which  can  be 
explained  on  no  other  supposition,  than  that  one  of  them  was 
originally  a  marginal  note,  which  has  insensibly  crept  into 
the  text  itself.' 

3.  Another  cause  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  occurring  in 
the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  may  arise 
from  our  ignorance  of  particular  Hebrew  texts  or  words  : 
a  few  such  instances  have  already  been  noticed.^  But  this 
is  only  a  temporary  cause — the  researches  of  commentators 
and  critics  (which  the  preceding  tables  have  tended  to  con- 
firm) have  shown  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
express  the  true  sense,  though  not  the  sense  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  Hebrew ;  and  in  proportion  as  such  researches 
are  more  diligently  prosecuted,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
original  languages  of  the  Scriptures  is  increased,  these  diffi- 
culties will  gradually  and  certainly  diminish. 

4.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  very  same  quotations 
are  often  cmiiradided  by  some  of  the  evangelists,  and  as  often 
enlarged  by  others.  This  difference  in  quoting  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  different  occasions  on  which  they  are 
introduced,  and  the  Different  Designs  which  they  were 
intended  to  serve.  Thus  Luke,  who  wrote  his  Gospel  for 
the  instruction  of  Gentile  converts,  quotes  (iii.  4 — 6.)  not 
less  than  three  verses  from  the  prophet  Isaiah  ;2  while  Mat- 
thew (iii.  3.)  and  Mark  (i.  3.)  quote  only  the  first  of  them. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  Luke's  purpose  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed so  far,  in  order  to  assure  the  Gentiles,  that  they  were 
destined  to  be  partakers  of  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel,  and 
to  see  the  salvation  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  Matthew 
(xiii.  14, 15.)  and  Paul  (Acts  xxviii.  26, 27.),  when  reproving 
the  Jews  for  their  incredulity,  which  Isaiah  had  long  before 
predicted,  introduced  the  prophecy  at  full  length,  whereas 
Mark  (iv.  11, 12.)  and  Luke  (viii.  10.)  only  refer  to  it  briefly. 
Mark,  whose  Gospel  was  written  for  a  mixed  society  of 
Jewish  and  Gentile  converts,  has  many  peculiarities  belonging 
to  him,  which  are  not  specified  by  the  other  evangelists.  Of 
these  peculiarities,  we  have  an  instance  in  his  manner  of 
citing  the  passage  of  Isaiah  just  noticed.  The  verse  in  his 
Gospel  runs  thus : — 

To/c  s^ai  iV  Tnt^yL^iXM;  nt  vcvntt  yivircu'     'iva  j^KiTrovn;  (h-iTrmo-t,  ttmi 

apsS'*  auTOK  Tst  afji.n.fTiifA.eL'ra..  Unto  them  that  are  without  all 
these  things  are  done  in  parables  :  That  seeing,  they  may  see 
and  not  perceive  ;  and  hearing,  they  may  hear  and  not  un- 
derstnjid ;  lest  at  any  time  they  should  be  converted,  and  their 
sins  should  be  forgiven  them. 

In  order  to  engage  the  Jews  the  more  effectually  to  adopt  and 
obey  his  Gospel,  Mark  has  not  only  inserted  in  it  more  He- 
brew or  rather  Syro-Chaldaie  phrases  than  all  the  other  evan- 
felists  together ;  but  in  the  verse  here  given,  he  has  forsaken 
oth  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  of  Isa.  vi.  11.  (in  our  translation 
truly  rendered  and  I  will  heal  tJiem),'^  and  has  quoted  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase,  which  he  translated  for  himself,  ilai 
aped-«  ai/To/c  tu.  a(Ua/)T«//o(.T£i,  and  their  sins  should  be  forgiven 
them  ;  and  which  thus  probably  became  more  intelligible  to 
the  Gentiles  also.  Now  these  particular  variations  are  so 
far  from  being  disparagements  to  the  Gospels,  that  they  are 
in  reality  the  excellencies  and  ornaments  of  them.  They  are 
such  variations  only,  as  these  different  converts,  of  difierent 
conceptions,  required  to  have  made,  for  their  obtaining  a  true 
and  right  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.*  A 
similar  mode  of  citation  is  pursued  by  the  illustrious  apostle 
Paul,  who  does  not  mention  or  allege  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets in  one  and  the  same  manner  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Thus,  to  Felix  the  Roman  governor,  he  says  of  himself 
f  Acts  xxiv.  14.),  Believing  all  things  which  are  written  in  the 
law  and  the  prophets..  But  to  king  Agrippa  (xxvi.  22.), 
Saying  none  other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and 
Moses  did  say  should  come.  And  thus  he  distinguishes  in  his 
Epistles.  In  that  to  the  Hebrews  are  many  passages  from 
the  Old  Testament,  but  not  a  single  instance  in  which  it  is 
quoted  as  written.     But  in  his  other  Epistles  he  rarely  uses 

«  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  235. 
»  See  §  2.  VII,  p.  312.  supra. 

»  See  tlie  passages  of  Isaiah  and  Luke  at  length,  in  p.  294.  No.  6. 
«  See  the  passages  of  Isaiah  and  of  the  Evangelists,  cited  in  p.  295.    No.  16. 
*  Dr.  Owen,  on  the  Modes  of  Quotation  used  by  the  Evangelical  Writers, 
p.  85—87.  ' 
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any  other  form  than,  //  is  written,  or  TTie  Scrijiture  saith. 
Thus  he  cites  it  to  the  Romans ;  the  chief  variations  from 
which  mode  to  that  of  He  saith  are  in  the  three  chapters,  ix. 
X.  xi.  which  principally  relate  to  the  Jews ;  and  even  there 
he  seldom  fails  to  name  the  prophet  whose  words  are  ad- 
duced. To  the  Galatians,  and  in  both  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  he  urges  the  words  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  written.  To  the  Philippians,  Colossians, 
and  Thessalonians,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  makes  no  direct  quo- 
tation from  it.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  he  refers  to  it 
twice,  and  there  indeed  in  both  places  under  the  form  of  He 
.saith.  But  he  himself  had  spent  above  two  years  in  teaching 
them  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  attention  (Acts  xix.  8. 
10.),  and  wrote  his  Epistle  to  them  some  years  after ;  when  he 
might  have  full  assurance  that  he  spoke  to  those  who  knew  the 
law.  A  passage  in  this  epistle,  compared  with  a  similar  one 
in  that  to  the  Colossians,  seems  to  prove  that  he  made  a  dif- 
ference between  them,  and  judged  the  Ephesians  to  be  better 
versed  in  the  sacred  books.  To  these  he  proposes  the  precept 
of  obedience  to  parents  with  a  view  to  the  Mosaic  promise 
(Eph.vi.  1 — 3.)  :  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,-  for 
this  is  right.     Honour  thy  father  and  mother  ;  which  is 

THE  FIRST  COMMANDMENT  WITH  PROMISE.       But  he  OmitS  this 

reference  to  the  words  of  the  Decalogue,  in  giving  the  same 
precept  to  the  Colossians ;  with  whose  proficiency  in  the 
Scriptures  he  was  less  acquainted,  as  having  never  been 
among  them.  He  says  only  (Col.  iii.  20.),  Children,  obey 
your  parents  in  all  things  ,•  for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto  the 
Lord. 

Thus  we  see  that  Saint  Paul  has  one  mode  of  citing  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  Hebrews,  and  another  to  the  churches 
of  which  the  Gentiles  were  members ;  that  in  the  former 
case  he  agrees  with  Matthew,  in  the  latter  with  Mark  and 
Luke.  And  in  this  respect  there  is  so  much  uniformity  in 
the  apostle  and  two  evangelists,  that  we  may  justly  con- 
clude it  was  not  accidental,  but  designed  by  him  and  them, 
for  the  same  purpose  of  suiting  thfir  style  to  the  small 
measure  of  scriptural  knowledge  which  they  might  well 
suppose  many  of  their  readers  to  possess.  By  which  means 
the  unlearned  or  newly-converted  Gentiles  were  instructed, 
that  what  was  offered  to  them  as  the  word  of  God  which  came 
in  old  time,  was  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  Scripture ;  and, 
if  Judaizers  crept  in  and  perplexed  them  with  doctrines  of 
an  oral  or  traditionary  law,  they  were  furnished  with  this 
reply  to  such  teachers  : — "  When  the  apostles  and  evange- 
lists, who  have  been  our  more  immediate  guides,  propose  to 
us  any  part  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  they  allege  only  what 
is  written,  and  what  they  carefully  inform  us  to  be  so."^ 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  importance  in  illustrating  the  external  form  of 
the  quotations  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  evangelists  and 
apostles,  but  also  because  it  furnishes  us  with  an  additional 
instance  of  those  simple  notes  of  authenticity  with  which 
the  New  Testament  abounds,  and  which  the  genius  of  for- 
gery could  never  have  devised. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  as  it  respects  the  external  form  of 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  did  not  make  it  a  constant 
rule  to  cite  from  the  Greek  versioil,  because  there  are  many 
places  in  which  their  quotations  differ  from  that  version, 
and  agree  with  the  Hebrew.''  And  as  their  quotations  now 
correspond  with  the  Hebrew,  very  frequently  in  express 
words,8  and  generally  in  the  sense,^  so  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  uniformly  agreed  at  first,  and  that,  where  the  He- 
brew was  properly  expressed  in  the  Greek  version,  they  used 
the  words  of  that  version.  But  where  it  materially  varied 
from  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  they  either  gave 
the  sense  of  the  passage  cited  in  their  own  words,  or  took  as 
much  of  the  Septuagint  as  suited  their  purpose,  introducing 
the  requisite  alterations.  Hence  several  passages  are  neither 
direct  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  text,  nor  quotations  from 
the  Septuagint;'"  and  some,  as  we  have  already  seen,  agree 
with  the  latter  even  where  it  varies  from  the  former,  but  only 
where  the  deviation  does  not  so  affect  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  as  to  interfere  with  the  pertinency  of  the  quotation 
for  the  purpose  intended.  "  All  this  accords  to  what  ordinary 
writers,  in  similar  circumstances,  would  have  done,  and,  in 

6  Dr.  Townson's  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels,  disc.  4.  sect.  ii.  (Works, 
vol.  i.  pp.  101,  102.)  " 

■<  See  §  3.  IV.  p.  313.  supra. 
1  See  §  2.  I.  and  II.  p.  311.sMn7-a. 
»  See  §  3.  III.  IV.  p.  311.  supra. 
">  See  §  3.  V.  p.  313.  supra. 
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fact,  have  been  authorized  to  do :  but  the  sacred  penmen, 
bcinjr  Ihcinselves  divinely  inspired,  mifrht  take  lil)erti<;S 
whic'h  we  must  not;  because  their  comments  were  equally 
the  JTord  <>f  (Jud  with  the  texts  commented  on."' 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  INTERNAL  FORM  OF  QUOTATIONS,  OR  THE  MODE  IN 
WHICH  CITATIONS  FROM  TUE  OLD  TESTAMENT  ARE  APPLIED 
IN  THE  NEW. 

General  observations  on  the  rabbinical  and  other  modes  of 
quoting  the  Old  Testament — Classification  of  the  quota- 
tions in  the  J^'eiu  Testame7it : — I.  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  j\'eiv,  in  -which  the  {iredictions  are  literally 
accomplished ; — II.  Quotations  in  -which  that  is  said  to  have 
been  done,  of  -which  the  Scriptures  have  not  spoken  in  a 
literal  but  in  a  spiritual  sense; — III.  Quotations  made  by 
the  sacred  -ivriters  in  the  way  of  ilhtstration  ; — IV.  Quota- 
tions and  other  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  luhich  arc 
alluded  to  in  the  J\''eii>. 

In  considorinfT  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
have  been  introducecl  by  tiie  apostles  and  evangelists  into 
the  writings  of  the  New,  "there  is  often  a  difficulty  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  such  quotations;  when  they  are 
applied  to  a  purpose  to  which  they  seem  to  have  no  relation, 
according  to  their  original  design.  This  difficulty  ari.ses 
from  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  making  quotations 
from  the  Old  with  very  different  views ;  and  it  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  attending  to  their  real  view  in  a  particular 
quotation.  An  accurate  distinction,  therefore,  must  be 
made  between  such  quotations  as,  being  merely  borrowed, 
are  used  as  the  words  of  the  writer  himself,  and  such  as  are 
quoted  in  proof  of  a  doctrine,  or  the  completion  of  a  prophecy. 

Michaelis'  has  remarked,  that  whenever  a  book  is  the 
subject  of  our  daily  reading,  it  is  natural  that  its  phrases 
should  occur  to  us  in  writing — sometimes  with  a  perfect 
recollection  of  the  places  whence  they  are  taken,  and  at  other 
times  when  the  places  themselves  have  totally  escaped  our 
memory.  Thus,  the  lawyer  quotes  the  maxims  of  the  law ; 
the  scholar,  his  favourite  classics ;  and  the  divine,  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  same 
has  happened  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  who 
being  oaily  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament, 
unavoidably  adopted  its  modes  of  expression,  and  especially 
of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  which  they  have  borrowed,  and 
applied  to  their  own  use  in  various  ways  and  for  various 
purposes. 

The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  are 
-generally  introduced  by  certain  formulas,  such  as.  That  it 
might  be  fulfilkd — is  it  is  written — haiah  prophesied,  &c. ; 
and  various  rules  have  been  framed  in  order  to  account  for 
their  application.  It  has  been  observed  by  the  same  great 
philologist,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  quote  in 
general  like  the  Rabbins,  without  mentioning  the  place 
whence  the  quotation  is  taken  ;  as  they  presuppose  the  reader 
to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament,  as  to  be 
able  to  find  it  without  particular  direction.  The  Rabbins 
select  some  principal  word  out  of  each  section,  and  apply 
that  name  to  the  section  itself,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Mo- 
hammedans distinguish  the  suras  or  chapters  of  their  Koran 
saying,  in  Eli,  in  Solomon,  when  they  intend  to  signify  the 
sections  where  those  names  are  mentioned.  For  instance, 
Rashi,  in  his  remarks  on  Hosea  ix.  9.  {They  have  deeply 
corrupted  themselves,  as  in  the  days  of  Gibeah),  says — "  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  this  is  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  in  the  con- 
cubine,^^ that  is,  is  mentioned  in  the  chapter  of  the  concubine. 
Of  Judges  xix.  And  in  this  manner  quotations  are  sometimes 
made  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  in  Mark  xii.  26.  and 
Luke  XX.  37.  trt  T;if  ^xtou  {in  or  at  the  bush)  signifies,  "  in  the 
section  relating  to  the  burning  bush,"  which,  according  to  the 
modern  division,  is  the  third  chapter  of  Exodus.  Again,  in 
Rom.  xi.  2.  »  Hx/5t  (in  Elias)  signifies,  "  in  the  section  in 
which  the  actions  of  Elias  are  recorded  ;"  which  at  present 
forms  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  cnapters 
of  the  first  book  of  Kings.^ 

'  The  Rev.  T.  Scott,  on  tlie  auttiority  of  the  Septuagint,  in  the  Christian 
Obsers-er  for  1810,  vol.  ix.  p.  10-2. 

«  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  200—203. 

»  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  S13,  244.  1-33,  134.  492.  Upon  ihe  same  rule.  Mi- 
chaelis  thinks  the  supposed  contradiction  between  Mark  ii.  26.'  and  1  Sam. 
xii.  1.  may  be  explained  "in  the  chapter  of  .\biaihar."  or,  in  that  part  of 


Another  very  frequent  practice  of  the  Rabbins  was,  to  pro- 
duce only  the  initial  words  of  a  quoted  passage,  while  those 
are  omitted  in  which  the  force  of  the  argument  consists, 
or  the  absence  of  which  destroys  the  connection.  Of  this 
description  are  the  quotations  in  Rom.  vii.  7.  and  xiii.  9. 
(Thou  shalt  not  covet),  in  which  the  apostle  leaves  us  to 
supj)ly  the  following  words  contained  in  Exod.  xx.  17.  Thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  &c.  Similar  instances  are 
to  be  found  in  Rom.  xi.  27.  and  Meb.  ii.  13.' 

The  formula;  {as  it  is  written,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,  it 
hath  been  said,  &c.  &c.)  with  which  the  quotations  in  the 
New  Testament  are  generally  introduced,  have  been  sup- 
posed by  Surenhusius'  (to  whose  learned  researches  biblical 
students  are  most  dee])ly  indebted)  to  be  the  indications  of 
the  modes  in  which  they  are  expressed :  so  that  by  attendini» 
to  these  formulae,  we  may  easily  know  why  the  evangelists 
allege  the  subsequent  words  in  one  certain  manner  rather 
than  in  another;  and  why  they  depart  more  or  less  from  the 
Hebrew  text.  Agreeably  to  this  hypothesis,  Surenhusius 
has,  with  infinite  labour  and  industry,  collected  a  great  variety 
of  rules'  out  of  the  Talmud  and  the  Rabbinical  writings,  and 
has  illustrated  them  with  numerous  extracts,  in  order  to 
explain  and  justify  all  the  quotations  made  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New.  But  what  militates  against  this 
hypothesis  is,  that  we  find,  that  the  very  same  ijuotutions, 
exj)ressed  in  the  same  words,  and  brought  to  prove  the  very 
same  points,  are  introduced  by  d/Jftrent  formula;  in  different 
ffospels.  A  further  objection  to  the  rules  adduced  by  Suren- 
husius is  their  number  and  their  complexity,  which  render  it 
difficult  to  refer  all  the  quotations  accurately  to  them.  It  is 
therefore  not  only  more  convenient,  but  more  intrinsically 
useful,  to  refer  the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New  to  the  four  following  classes,  which  have  been  adopted, 
with  some  alteration,  from  Rosenm  Her,'  after  Gusset  and 
Wolfius.    According  to  these  critics,  the  phrases,  that  it  might 

tho  books  of  Samuel  in  which  the  history  of  .\biathar  is  related.  This 
e.tplaiiation,  Kosonmuller  very  justly  remarks,  would  be  preferable  to  any 
other,  if  Mark  had  added  the  expression  it  is  written,  or  the  HcrijJlure 
saith.  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  i.  p.  573.  edit.  ISOl.  See  also  Kuinbel  on 
Mark  ii.  26.     Comm.  in  Libros  N.  T.  Historicos,  lorn.  ii.  p.  32. 

*  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  244—246.  . 

»  In  the  preface  to  his  "Bi,ixoj  K;«Ta>.>.i)'i(;  :  in  quo,  secundum  veterum 
Theolo;;orum  IlebrtDoruin  Formulas  allegandi  el  iiiodos  interpretandi,  con- 
ciliantur  loca  ex  Veleri  in  Novo  Testamento  allegata."  4to.  Auist.  1713. 
The  words  of  Profe.ssor  Surenhusius  are  as  follow: — " Etenitn  omni  in 
loco  ex  V.  T.  in  N.  alle^alo  rede  concili'indo,  ridendum  est  prius,  qua, 
allegandi formula  utautur  Aposloli ;  ex  qua  stalim  dignoscere  licet,  quare 
sequentia  verba  hoc,  el  non  alio  moilo,  allegaverinl,  alque  ad  veterem 
Scripturavi  Uehrihum  plusve  minuare  atlenderint.  Sic  alium  senaum 
involrit  ilia  allegandi  formula  Eppi i'l)  ;  alium  TsyfxT^rxi  ;  alium  lv» 
7!Kv,f>ivi  TO  fiitv  ;   alium  En-x.i.p«5i)  >i  ^px<fi),  &c. 

•  The  foljowin;:  are  the  principal  theses  or  rules  laid  down  by  Surenhu- 
sius, whose  work,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  deserves  a  place  in  tho 
library  of  every  biblical  student,  on  account  of  its  learned  illustration  of 
many  passages  of  Scripture  not  immediately  connected  with  the  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament : — 

1.  Sometimes  the  words  are  read,  not  according  to  the  regular  vowel- 
points,  but  agreeably  to  others  substituted  for  them.  Instances  of  this  sort, 
Surenhusius  is  of  opinion,  are  to  be  found  in  Acts  iii.  12,  23.  and  vii.  42,  <kc. 
1  Cor.  XV.  54.  and  2  Cor.  viii.  15. 

2.  Sometimes  letters  are  changed,  as  in  Rom.  ix.  33.  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  Sec 
Heb.  viii.  9.  and  x.  5. 

3.  Sometimes  both  letters  and  vowel-points  are  changed,  as  in  Acts  xiii. 
40,  41  and  2  Cor.  viii.  15. 

4.  Sometimes  words  are  added  from  a  parallel  passage,  or  are  changed 
in  the  quotation,  which  words  appear  as  if  the  whole  occurred  in  the  cited 
text,  as  in  Rom.  xi.  3.  xv.  10.  I  Cor  xv.-45.  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  Eph.  v.  14.  and 
Heb.  xii.  12,  13. 

5.  Sometimes  additional  words  are  inserted  to  complete  the  sense,  as  in 
Matt.  iv.  10.  xxi.  5.  .lohn  vi.  49.  xii.  38.  and  Rom.  x.  6. 

6.  Sometimes  several  passages  are  abridged  together,  in  order  to  make 
the  subject  more  clear,  as  in  Matt.  xxi.  5.  Luke  iv.  18,  19.  John  viii.  5,  &.c. 

7.  Sometimes  the  beginnings  of  verses  are  only  added,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  although  the  sacred  writer  refers  to  the  whole  passage  which  he 
paraphrases.  Instances  of  this  sort  occur  in  Acts  i.  20.  Rom.  xi.  27.  Heb. 
iii.  and  iv.  and  x. 

8.  Soiue  passages  are  cited,  either  allegorically,  or  by  way  of  simple 

Eroof,  in  which  case  the  subject  cannot  be  proved  unless  the  passage  cited 
e  compared  with  others,  and  illustrated,  as  in  Rom.  ix.  12,  13.  x.  8.  and 
Heb.  iv.  5,  6. 

9.  Sometimes  one  and  the  same  pa.«!sage  is  cited  to  prove  many  things, 
and  is  applied  to  many  persons,  as  in  Matt.  xiii.  14.  compared  with  John 
xii.  40.  Rum.  ix.  33.  and  x.  U.  compared  with  1  Pet.  ii.  6. 

10.  Si)uietimes  a  subject  is  intended  to  be  proved  by  several  passages, 
though  one  only  is  adduced,  the  reader  being  left  to  find  them  out,  as  in 
Acts  XV.  13,  16. 

11.  The  first  and  last  clauses  of  a  verse  only  are  sometimes  cited,  the 
inicrmediate  clauses  being  omitted.    See  Eph.  v.  14.  and  1  Pet  i.  24,  ^. 

12.  Sometimes  a  passage  is  simply  adduced  without  any  formulae  of  quo- 
tation, and  then  another  intervenes  parenthetically  ;  which  being  cited,  the 
sacred  writer  returns  to  the  tirst  quoted  passage,  which  is  illustrated  in  a 
variety  of  particulars.  Thus  Saint  Paul,  in  Heb.  iii.  7.  first  cites  Psal.  xcv. 
7. ;  then  he  interposes  references  to  Exod.  xvii.  2.  Num.  xx.  13.  xiv.  23. 
and  I)eut.  i.  34.  :  and  at  length,  in  the  fifteenth  verse,  he  returns  to  Psalm 
xcv.  7. ;  which  he  explains,  as  if  all  the  intermediately  quoted  passages 
were  contained  in  one  and  the  same  text.  Similar  instances  occur  in  Heb. 
iv.  1.5.  and  1  Cor.  iii.  7.    Surenhusii  B.a/.o;  KxTsKKayy,;,  pp.  1—06. 

'  Scholia  in  Nov.  Test.  tom.  i.  p.  25. 
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ON  THE  INTERNAL  FORM  OF  QUOTATIONS 


he  fulfilled,  as  it  is  written,  &c.  &c.  may  be  properly  applied  in 
the  New  Testament, — 

I.  Wheii  the  thing  predicted  is  literally  accomplished. 

II.  When  that  is  done,  of  which  the  Scripture  has  spoken,  not 
in  a  literal,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense, 

III.  When  a  thing  is  done,  neither  in  a  literal  nor  in  a  spi- 
ritual sense  according  to  the  fact  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  ,- 
but  is  similar  to  that  fact.  The  passages  thus  cited  may,  briefly, 
be  termed  quotations  in  the  way  of  illustration. 

IV.  When  the  sacred  writers  have  made  «jmp/e  allusions  to 
passages  in  the  Old  7'estament.^ 

In  the  following  tables,  the  quotations  are  arranged  under 
each  class,  to  which  they  appear  respectively  to  belong. 
Some  of  the  references,  perhaps,  may  be  disputable ;  and  in 
some,  it  is  possible  that  the  author  may  be  mistaken :  but  as 
they  are  the  result  of  a  laborious  and  patient  comparison  of 
every  prophecy  or  citation,  in  classifying  which  he  could 
have  but  little  assistance,  he  trusts  he  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  he  has  exerted  the  best  of  his  judgment,  and  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  he  has  not  misapplied  the  quotations  in  any 
essential  point. 

I.  Of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in  which 
the  things  predicted  are  literally  accomplished. 

Direct  prophecies  are  those  which  relate  to  Christ  and  the 
Gospel,  and  to  them  alone,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  in 
any  other  sense ;  and  the  Scripture  is  said  to  he  fulfilled  in  the 
literal  sense,  when  that  event  which  it  foretells  is  accomplished. 
The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  which 
belong  to  this  class,  are  both  numerous  and  highly  important. 
Such  are  those  which  mention  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  Messiah:  such  also  is  the  110th 
Psalm,  which,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  is  as  plain  as  a  pro- 
phetic description  ought  to  be.  It  is  applicable  to  Christ  alone, 
and  it  sets  forth  his  exaltation,  his  royal  dignity,  his  priestly 
office,  the  propagation  of  his  Gospel,  the  obedience  of  his  subjects ; 
the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  and  of  the  Roman  emperors  who 
persecuted  his  church.^ 

Other  examples  of  this  description  will  be  found  in  the 
following  quotations,  the  references  in  which  are  made  to  the 
authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible.^ 


Gen.  xii.  3.  xviii.  18.  ?    „„„,„j  ,-„ 
xxii.  18.  \    quoted  in 

Gen.  xvii.  7.  19.  xxii.  16,  17. 
Deut.  xviii.  15.  19.  - 
Psal.  ii.  1,  2. 
Psal.  ii.  7.    - 
Psal.  viii.2. - 
Psal.  vili.  4—6. 
Psal.  xvl.  8— 11.      • 
Psal.  xvi.  10.  -  -  - 

Psal.  xxii.  1.  -  •  • 

Psal.  xxii.  18.         - 

Psal.  xxii.  22.         -  -  . 

Psal.  xxxi.  5.  -  •  . 

Psal.  xli.  9.  - 
Psal.  xlv.  6,  7. 
Psal.  Ixviii.  18.       - 

Psal.  Ixix.  21.  - 

Psal.  Ixix.  25.  cix.  8. 
Psal.  xcv.  7—11.     • 
Psal.  cii.  25—27.     - 

Psal.  ex.  1.  - 

Psal.  ex.  4.  - 

Psal.  exviii.  22,  23.  • 

Psal.  exviii.  25,  26.  - 

Psal.  cxxxii.  11.  17. 

Isa.  vii.  14.  - 

Isa.  ix.  1, 2.  - 

Isa.  ix.  7.  (witii  Dan.  vii.  14.  27.)  - 

Isa.  xl.  10.   - 

Isa.  XXV.  8.  • 

Isa.  xxvii,  9.  and  lix.  20,  21. 

Isa.  xxviii.  16.  (with  Joel  ii.  32.)  • 

Isa.  xl.  3—5. 

Isa.  xlii.  1 — 4. 

Isa.  xlix.  6.  - 


Acts  iii.  25.  Gal.  ili.  8. 

Luke  i.  55.  72,  73,  74. 

Acts  iii.  22,  23. 

Acts  iv.  25,  26. 

Acts  xiii.  33.  Heb.  i.  5.  v.  5. 

Matt.  xxi.  16. 

Heb.  ii.  6—8. 

Acts  ii.  25—28.  31. 

Acts  xiii.  35. 

Matt,  xxvii.  46.  Marie  xv.  34. 
S  Matt,  xxvii.  35.    Mark  xv.  34.  Luke 
(     xxiii.  34.  John  xix.  24. 

Heb.  ii.  12. 

Luke  xxiii.  46. 

John  xiii.  18.  Acts  i.  16. 

Heb.i.  8,  9. 

Eph.  iv.  7,  8. 
^  John  xix.  28,  29.  Matt,  xxvii.  48.  Mark 
(     XV.  36.  and  Luke  xxiii.  36. 

Acts  i.  20. 

Heb.  iii.  7—11.  ;  iv.  3.  5—7. 

Heb.  i.  10—12. 
S  Matt.  xxii.  44.   Mark  xii.  36.  Luke  xx. 
?     42.  Acts  ii.  34,  35.  Heb.  i.  13. 

Heb.  V.  6. 
\  Matt.  xxi.  42.   Mark  xii.  10,  U.   Luke 
(     XX.  17.  Acts  iv.  11. 

Matt.  xxi.  9.  Mark  xi.  9.   John  xii.  13. 

Luke  i.  69.    Acts  ii.  30. 

Matt.  i.  23. 

Matt.  iv.  15,  16. 

Luke  i.  32,  33. 

Rom.  XV.  12. 

1  Cor.  XV.  54. 

Rom.  xi.  26,  27. 

Rom.  ix.  33.  and  1  Pet.  ii.  6. 

Matt^iii.  3.  Mark  i.  3.  Luke  iii.  4—6. 

Matt.  xii.  17—21. 

S  Acts  xiii.  47,  48.  and  xxvi.  23.  Luke  ii. 
?     32. 


'  The  fourth  class  mentioned  by  Rosenmiiller,  Gusset,  and  Wolfius,  is  as 
follows  :— When  that  which  has,  in  the  Old  Testament,  been  ruenlioned  as 
formerly  done,  is  accomplished,  in  a  larger  and  more  extensive  sense,  in 
the  New  Testament.  But  as  the  citations  which  appear  to  belong  to  this 
class  may  be  referred  to  the  first  and  tliird,  we  have  substituted  the  preced- 
insr  in  lieu  of  it. 

^  .Tortin's  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  121.  2d  edit.  The  best  criti- 
cal illustration  of  the  prophetical  sense  of  Psalm  ex.  is,  perhaps,  that  given 
by  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  in  his  "Second  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christi- 
anily,  taken  from  the  ancient  Prophecies,"  pp.  275—311. 

'^^.^.'^^  passages  fioni  the  prophetic  writings  have  already  been  given 
at  full  length,  they  are  here  designedly  omitted. 


Isa.  liil.  1.     - 
Isa.  liii.  3 — 6. 
Isa.  liii.  4 — 6.  11. 
Isa.  liii.  4.    - 
Isa.  liii.  9.     - 
Isa.  liii.  12.  - 
Isa.  liv.  13.  - 
Isa.  Iv.  3.     - 
Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34. 
Hosea  i.  10. 
Hosea  ii.  23. 
Joel  ii.  28—32. 
Amos  ix.  11,  12. 
MIcah  v.  2.  - 
Habak.  i.  5. 
Haggai  ii.  6. 
Zech.  ix.  9.  - 
Zech.  xi.  13. 
Zech.  xii.  10. 
Zech.  xiii.  7. 
Mai.  iii.  I.     - 

Mai.  iv.  5,  6. 


quoted 


[Part  I.  Chap.  IV. 

John  xii.  38.  Rom.  x.  16. 

Arts  xxvi.  22,  23. 

1  Pet.  ii.  24,  25. 

Matt.  viii.  17. 

1  Pet.  ii.  22. 

Mark  xv.  28.  Luke  xxii.  37. 

John  vi.  45. 

Acts  xiii.  .34. 

Heb.  viii.  S— 12.  x.  16,  17. 

Rom.  ix.  26. 

Rom.  ix.  25.  1  Pet.  ii.  10. 

Acts  ii.  16—21. 

Acts  XV.  16,  17. 

Matt.  ii.  5,  6.  John  vii.  42. 

Acts  xiii.  40. 

Heb.  xii.  26. 

Matt.  xxi.  4,  5.  John  xii.  14. 16. 

Matt,  xxvii.  9,  10. 

John  xix.  37. 

Matt.  xxvi.  31.  56.    Mark  xiv.  27.  50. 

Matt.  xi.  10.  Mark  i.  2.  Luke  vii.  27. 
S  Matt.  xi.  13, 14.  xvii.  10—13.  Mark  ix. 
}     11—13.    Lukei.  16,  17. 


II.  Of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in 
which  that  is  said  to  have  been  done,  of  which  the  Scriptures 
have  not  spoken  in  a  literal  but  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

There  are  citations  out  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  in 
a  mediate  and  typical  or  spiritual  sense,  respecting  Christ  and 
his  mystical  body  the  church.  The  Scripture  is  therefore  said  to 
be  fulfilled,  when  that  is  accomplished  in  the  antitype  which  is 
written  concerning  the  type.  Thus,  in  John  xix.  36.  we  read, 
these  things  were  done  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  fulfilled — 
"  a  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken."  These  words,  which  were 
originally  written  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Exod.  xii.  46.  Num.  ix. 
12.),  are  said  to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ,  who  is  the  antitype  of  that 
lamb.  Additional  examples  of  the  same  kind  will  be  found  in 
the  annexed  passages. 
Gen.  xiv.  18.  20.  cited  and  applied  in    Heb.  vii.  1 — 10. 


Gen.  XV.  5 

Gen.  xvi.  15. 

Gen.  xvii.  4. 

Gen.  x\'ili.  10. 

Gen.  xxi.  1 — 3. 

Gen.  xxi.  12. 

Gen.  XXV.  23. 

Exod.  xvi.  13—15.  - 

Exod.  xvii.  6.    Num.  xx.  11 

Exod.  xix.  6.   ,       . 

Exod.  x.xiv.  8. 

Levit.  xxvi.  11,  12.  - 

Num.  xxi.  8,  9.       • 

Deut.  xxi.  23. 

Deut.  xxxii.  21. 

2  Sam.  vii.  14. 

Psal.  ii.  9.    . 

Psal.  viii.  4—6. 

Psal.  viii.  6. 

Psal.  xviii.  49. 

Psal.  XXXV.  19.  Ixix.  4.  and  cix.  3. 

Psal.  xl.  6-8. 

Psal.  Ixix.  9.  -      _     - 

Psal.  civ.  4. 

Isa.  xl.  6,  7. 

Isa.  111.  7.  and  Nahum  i.'lS, 

Isa.  liv.  1.    • 

Isa.  Ixiv.  4. 

Jonah  i.  17.  ii.  1.  and  iii.  5. 

Habak.  ii.  3. 

Habak..  ii.  4. 


Rom.  iv.  18. 

Gal.  iv.  22. 

Rom.  iv.  17. 

Rom.  ix.  9. 

GaJ.  iv.  22,  &c. 

Rom.  ix.  7. 

Rom.  ix.  10. 

John  vi.  31.  49     1  Cor.  x.  3. 

1  Cor.  X.  4, 

1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
Heb.  ix.  20. 

2  Cor.  vi.  16. 
John  ili.  14. 
Gal.  ill.  1.3. 
Rom.  x.  19. 
Heb.  i.  5. 
Rev.  ii.  27. 
Heb.  ii.  6—8. 
1  Cor.  XV.  27 
Rom.  XV.  9. 
John  XV.  2.5. 
Heb.  X.  5— 
John  ii.  17. 
Heb.  i.  7. 

1  Pet.  i.  24,  25. 

Rom.  X.  15. 

Gal.  iv.  27. 

1  Cor.  ii.  9. 

Matt.  xii.  40,  41.    Luke  xi.  30.  32. 

Heb.  X.  37. 

Rom.  i.  17.    Gal.  iii.  11. 


Heb.  X.  38. 

III.  Of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in 
which  a  thing  is  done  neither  in  n  literal  nor  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  according  to  the  fact  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  but  is 
similar  to  that  fact, — in  other  words,  where  the  passages  re- 
ferred  to  are  cited  in  the  way  of  illustration. 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  fail  to 
observe,  that  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  cited  and 
adapted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  an  occurrence 
which  happened  in  their  time,  on  account  of  their  correspondence 
and  similitude.  These  citations  are  not  prophecies,  though  they 
are  said  sometimes  to  be  fulfilled  ;  for  any  thing  may  be  said  to 
be  fulfilled  when  it  can  be  pertinently  applied.  This  method  of 
explaining  Scripture  by  the  way  of  illustration  will  enable  us  to 
solve  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  relating  to  the  prophecies. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this  important  subject,  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  Prophets,  which  abound  in  ifine 
descriptions,  poetical  images,  and  sublime  diction,  were  the  classics  of  the 
later  Jews  ;  and.  In  subsequent  ages,  all  their  writers  affected  allusions  to 
them,  borrowed  their  images  and  descriptions,  and  very  often  cited  their 
identical  words  when  recording  any  event  or  circumstance  that  happened 
in  the  history  of  the  persons  whose  lives  they  were  relating;  provided  it 
was  similar  and  parallel  to  one  that  occurred  in  the  times,  and  was 
described  in  the  books  of  the  ancient  prophets.  It  was  a  familiar  idiom  of 
the  Jews,*  when  quotlng-the  writings.of  the  Old  Testament,  to  say,— that  it 


*  The  Talmud  and  Rabbinical  writers  abound  with  instances,  great  num- 
bers of  which  are  quoted  by  Surenhusius.  in  the  work  already  cited,  in  p. 
315.  note  5. 
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might  be  fulJiUed,  lehicfi  was  spoken  hy  such  and  such  a  prophet ;  not 
intending  to  be  understood  that  such  a  particular  passage  in  one  of  the 
sacred  books  was  ever  designed  to  be  a  real  pre'tictwn  of  wliat  they  were 
then  relating,  but  sigiiifyiiiy  only,  that  the  words  of  the  Old  ToHtaiuent 
might  be  properly  adajited  to  express  their  meaning  and  illustrate  their 
ideas.  And  tlius  the  apostles,  who  were  Jews  by  birth,  an(i  wrote  and 
spoke  in  the  Jewish  idiom,  have  very  frequently  alluded  to  the  sacred 
books,  after  the  customary  style  of  their  nation  ;  Intending  no  more  by 
this  mode  of  speaking,  than  that  the  words  of  such  an  ancient  writer  are 
happily  descriptive  of  what  was  transacti'd  in  their  lime,  and  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  adapted  to  characlerize  such  a  particular  circumstance 
as  happened  in  tin  ir  days  :  that  there  was  a  con  sirnilarily  of  case  and 
incidents;  and  that  the  expressive  style  and  diction  of  the  old  inspired 
prophets  were  as  justly  ajiplicable  to  the  occurrences  recorded  by  the 
apostles,  as  they  were  suiluble  to  denote  those  events  and  facts  in  Iheir 
times  winch  they  had  commcmorateil. 

Thus,  our  Lord  speaking  f)f  the  insurmountable  prepossessions  and  per- 
verseness  of  the  Jews  to  whom  he  ureached,  say  a,— Seeing  they  sie  nut, 
and  hearing  they  hear  nut,  neitlier  do  they  mtdersland, — that  is,  their  stu- 
pidity is  so  gross,  and  their  prejudices  are  so  numerous,  that  lliou),'ti  ihcy 
nave  capacities  ])roper  lor  understanding  and  receiving  my  doclrine,  they 
will  neither  undersland  nor  n'ceive  it ;  so  that  in  Ihem  is  fulfilled  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,— his  words  are  perfectly  applicable  to  the  present  age,  and 
descriptive  of  their  moral  character  and  condition  -.—llraring  ye  icill  hear, 
and  wilt  not  understand ;  and  seeing  ye  iri/l  nee,  and  will  not  perceire.  Fur 
this  people's  heart  is  waxed  grn-is,  "and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and 
their  eyes  they  hare  closed,  lest  at  any  time  they  should  ser  tri/h  thifir  eyes, 
and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  should  understand  with  l/ifir  lirurt,  and 
should  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them.  (Isa.  vi.  9,  10.  ciIimI  in  .Matt.  Aiii. 
14,  15.)  The  same  passage  of  the  evangelical  prophet  is  cited  by  St.  Paul 
(Rom.  xi.  8.),  and  applli'd  Jo  the  invincible  obstinacy  of  his  countrymen, — 
not,  indeed,  as  thdugh  thry  had  then,  and  then  only,  received  their  precise 
accomplishmeni,  but  as  beautifully  expressive  of  the  obduracy,  determined 
infidelity,  and  iuipenittnce  of  the  Jews. 

Again,  (he  prophet  Jereiiiiiih,  describing  tlie  miseries  of  captivity  by  a 
beautiful  figure,  represents  Rachel  as  deploring  the  loss  of  her  children, 
bathed  in  tears,  piercing  the  air  with  loud  lamentations,  and  indulging  in 
inconsolable  grief.  When  Herod  imbrued  his  hands  In  the  blood  of  the 
innocents  in  Bethlehem  and  its  vicinity,  how  applicable  were  the  prophet's 
wonls  to  siu-h  a  cruel  scene,  and  how  happily  are  they  cited  by  the  evan- 
gelist, to  exhibit  to  his  reader  the  mourning  and  lamentation  caused  by  that 
sanguinary  tyrant!  They  are  a  beautiful  (juotation,  ami  not  a  prediction 
of  what  then  happened,  and  yet,  upon  the  murder  of  these  babes,  the 
sacred  historian  say.s,  according  to  (he  Jewish  phraseology,  when  they 
cited  Scripture,  —  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  hy  the  prophet 
Jeremiah ;  In  Ramah  there  was  a  voice  heard,  lamentation  and  weeping, 
and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be 
comforted  because  they  are  not.  (.ler.  xxxi.  15.  cited  in  Matt.  ii.  17,  18.) 

Once  more, — our  Lord  having  delivered  several  parables,  the  sacred  his- 
torian, after  remarking  that  Jesus  Christ  chose  to  convey  his  religious  and 
moral  instruction  to  tlie  Jews  by  means  of  parables,  with  which  all  his 
public  discourses  abounded,  says, — That  it  might  be  ful/i/led  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet,  "I  icill  open  my  mouth  in  parables,  I  will  utter 
things  which  have  been  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
(Psal.  Lxxviii.  2.  quoted  in  Matt.  xiii.  35.)' 

A  similar  Instance  occurs  in  St.  Paul's  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(vi.2.);  where  he  cites  the  saying  of  the  prophet  (Isa.  xlix.  8.) — /  have 
heard  thee  in  a  time  accepted,  and  in  the  day  of  salvation  I  have  suc- 
coured thee.  In  this  passage  the  apostle  does  not  mean  to  declare  that  the 
prophet  had  the  Corinthians  in  view,  but  he  cites  it  as  a  parallel  case  :  inti- 
mating that  they  might  collect  from  that  saying  that  there  was  a  certain 
accepted  time,  in  which  God  would  hear  them,  and  which,  therefore,  it 
concerned  them  not  to  let  pass  without  carefully  improving  it. 

The  following  table  presents  a  list  of  the  passages  thus 
(juoted  from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of  the  New, 
in  the  way  of  illustration : — 


Gen.  XV.  5. 
,Gen.  XV.  6. 
Gen.  xviii.  10. 
Gen.  xix.  15.  26. 
Gen.  xxi.  12. 
Gen.  XXV.  33. 
Gen.  xxvii.  28,  &c. 
Exod.  ix.  16. 
Exod.  xxxii.  6. 
Exod.  xxxiii.  19.     ■ 
Lev.  xi.  45. 
Lev.  xviii.  ."i. 
Deut.  vi.  13. 
Deut.  vi.  16. 
Deut.  viii.  3. 
Deut.  XXV.  4. 
Deut.  x.xvii.  26. 
Deut.  xxxii.  35. 
Dent,  xxxii.  36. 
Deut.  x.xxii.  43. 
Josh.  i.  5.    - 
1  S.Tm.  xxi.  6. 
I  Kings'xix.  14.  18. 


Rom.  iv.  18. 

Rom.  iv.  3.  Gal.  iii.  6.  and  James  ii.  23. 

Rom.  ix.  9. 

Luke  xvii.  28,  29.  32. 

Rom.  ix.  7. 

Ileb.  xii.  16. 

Heb.  xi.  20,  xii.  17. 

Rom.  ix.  17. 

1  Cor.  X.  7. 

Kom.  ix.  15. 

1  Pet.  i.  16. 

Rom.  x.  5.    Gal.  iii.  12. 

Matt.  iv.  10.    Luke  iv.  3. 

Matt.  iv.  7.    Luke  iv.  12. 

Matt.  iv.  4.     Luke  iv.  4. 

1  Cor.  ix.  9.     1  Tim.  v.  18. 

Gal.  iii.  10. 

Rora,  xii.  19.    Heb.  x.  30. 

Heb.  X.  30. 

Rom.  XV.  10. 

Heb.  xiii.  5. 

Matt.xii.3,4.  Mark  ii. 25,26.  LukeTi.3,4. 

Rom.  xi.  3,  4. 


•  This  mode  of  quoting  passages  by  way  of  illustration  was  not  confined 
to  the  inspired  penman.  Paaan  writers  often  cite  passages  from  their  old 
poets,  to  de.scrine  thinss  of  which  these  poets  never  thought ;  and  this.  Dr. 
Jortin  remarks,  is  no  fault,  but  rather  a  beauty  in  writing ;  and  a  passage, 
applied  justly  in  a  new  sense,  is  ever  pleasing  to  an  ingenious  reader,  who 
loves  to  see  a  likeness  and  pertinency  where  he  expected  none.  (Rem.  on 
Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  120.)  In  ..Elian.  Diocencs  the  Cynic  philosopher  is 
reported  to  have  said,  that  "  he  fulfilled  in  himself  all  the  curses  of  tra- 
gedy," and  Olympiodorus,  in  his  life  of  Plato,  has  this  expression,  "that 
it  might  bt  true  concerning  him,"  and  then  cites  the  following  verse  from 
Homer : 

Pope. 


Tcu  x»i  x-!Ti>  yX.u)r(rii;  juiXiro;  yKvxiav  pii 

Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distill'd 
Which  verse,  however  applicable  to  that  great  philosopher,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  oracle  delivered  by  the  poet,  with  a  view  to  the  particular  use 
or  accommodation  of  it  by  this  "biographer.  (Sharpe's  Second  Argument 
in  Defence  of  Christianity,  p.  349.) 


v.  9.  and  cjI.  3 

X.  7.    - 

xiv.  1—3.  and  liii.  1—3. 

xix.  4. 

xxiv.  1.  -  . 

xxxii.  1,2.- 

xxxiv.  I2-— 16. 

xxxvi.  1.         ■ 

xliv.  22. 

h.4.    . 

Ixix.  9. 

Ixix.  22,  23.    ■ 

lxxviii.  2.        - 

Ixxxii.  6. 

cxii.  9. 

cxvi.  10. 

cxvii.  1. 

cxviii.  6. 

i.  16.    Isa.  lix.  7,  8. 
,  iii,  11,  12.      . 
.iii.  34. 

X.  12. 

XXV.  21,  22.   . 

xxvi.  11. 

9.       -  •  - 


Psal.  v.  9.  and  czl.  3.        cited  in 

Psal. 

Psal, 

Psal. 

Psal. 

Psal. 

Psal. 

I'sal. 

P.sal. 

Psal. 

Psal. 

Psal. 

Psal. 

Psal. 

Psal. 

Psal, 

Psal, 

Psal. 

Prov. 

Prov 

Prov 

Prov 

Prov 

Prov 

l.sa.  i 

Isa.  vi.  9, 10.  -  .  - 

Isa.  viii.  12,  13.  - 
Isa.  viii.  17,  18.  - 
Isa.  X.  22,  23.  -  -  - 

Isa.  xxviii.  16.  - 
Isa.  xxix.  10.  -  -  - 

Isa.  xxix.  13.  -  •  - 

Isa.  xxix.  14.  -  •  - 

Isa.  xxix.  16.  and  xlv.  9.    - 
Isa.  xlv.  23.  ... 

Isa.  xlix.  8.  ... 

Isa.  Iii.  5.  with  Ezek.  xxxvi.  20.    - 
Isa.  Iii.  7.  and  Nahum  i.  15. 
Isa.  Iii.  11,  12.  .  -  - 

Isa.  Iii.  15.   • 

Isa.  Ivi.  7.  (and  Jer.  vii.  11.) 
Isa.  Ixi.  1,2. 
l.sa.  Ixv.  1,  2. 
Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  2. 
Jer.  xxxi.  1.5. 

Jer.  xxxi.  33.  and  xxxii.  38.  (with  < 
2  Sam.  vii.  14.)  ! 

Hosea  xi.  1.  .  -  - 

Hab.  ii.  4.     - 

Joel  ii.  32.   .... 
Mal.  i.  2,  3.  - 
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Rom.  iii.  13. 
Rom.  iii.  14. 
Rom.  iii.  10—12. 
Rom.  x.  18. 
1  Cor.  X.  26. 
Rora.  iv.  7,  8. 

1  Pet.  iii.  10-12. 
Rom.  iii.  18. 
Rom.  viii.  36. 
Rom.  iii.  4. 
Rom.  rv.  3. 
Rom.  xi.  9,  10. 
Matt.  xiii.  35. 
John  X.  34. 

2  Cor.  ix.  9. 
2  Cor.  iv.  13. 
Rom.  XV.  11. 
Heb.  xiii.  6. 
Rom.  iii.  15—17. 
Heb.  xii.  5,  6. 
James  iv.  b. 

1  Pet.  iv.  8. 
Rom.  xii.  20. 

2  Pet.  ii.  22. 
Rom.  ix.  29. 

^Johnxii.  40.    Matt.  xiii.  14,  15.    Luke 
;     viii.  10.  Rom.  xi.  8. 

1  Pet.  iii.  14,  15. 

Heb.  ii.  13. 

Rom.  ix.  27,  28. 

Rom.  X.  11. 

Rom.  xi.  8. 

Malt.  XV,  8,  9.    Mark  vii.  6. 

1  Cor.  i.  19. 
Rom.  ix.  20,  21. 

Rom.  xiv.  11.    Phil.  ii.  10. 

2  Cor.  vi.  2. 
Rom.  ii.  24. 
Rom.  X  15. 
2  Cor.  vi.  17. 
Rom.  XV.  21. 

Matt,  xxi  13.  Mark  xi,  17.  Luke  xit  46. 
Luke  iv.  18,  19. 
Rom.  X.  20,  21. 
Acts  vii.  49,  .'iO. 
Matt.  ii.  17,  18. 

2Cor.  vi.  18. 

Matt.  ii.  15. 
Rom.  i.  17. 
Rom.  X.  13. 
Rom.  ix.  13. 


It  cannot  escape  observation,  that  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  preceding  passages  is  cited  and  adapted  to  the  pur- 

Eose  of  illustration  by  the  apostle  Paul.  Dr.  John  Taylor^ 
as  some  useful  remarks  (of  which  the  following  are  an 
abstract)  on  the  various  designs  with  which  St.  Paul  cited 
them: 

1.  Sometimes  his  intention  goes  no  further  than  using  the 
same  strong  expressions,  as  being  equally  applicable  to  the  point 
in  hand.  Thus,  in  Rom.  x.  6 — 8.  he  uses  the  words  of  Moses 
(Deut.  XXX.  12 — 14.)  not  to  prove  any  thing,  nor  as  if  bethought 
Moses  spoke  of  the  same  subject ;  but  merely  as  intimating  that 
the  strong  and  lively  expressions,  used  by  Moses  concerning  the 
doctrine  he  taught,  were  equally  applicable  to  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  So,  in  Rom.  x.  18.  he  quotes  Psal.  xix.  4.  though  it  is 
not  uwlikely  that  those  expressions  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Jews  in  application  to  the  Messiah,  as  the  apostle  applies  them. 

2.  Sometimes  the  design  of  the  quotation  is  only  to  show  that 
the  cases  are  parallel  ;  or  that  what  happened  in  his  times  cor- 
responded with  what  happened  in  former  days.  See  Rom.  ii.  24. 
viii.  36.  ix.  27—29.  xi.  2 — 5.  8—10.  and  xv.  21. 

3.  Sometimes  the  quotation  is  only  intended  to  explain  a 
doctrinal  point.  See  Rom.  i.  17.  iv.  7,  8.  18—21.  ix.  20,  21. 
X.  15.  and  xv.  3. 

4.  Sometimes  the  quotation  is  designed  to  prove  a  doctrinal 
point.  See  Rom.  iii.  4.  19—18.  iv.  3—17.  v.  12—14.  ix.  7.  9. 
12,  13.  15.  17.  X.  5.  11.  13.  xii.  20.  xiv.  11. 

Lastly,  when  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  is  quoted  in  the 
New,  in  order  to  prove  a  point  of  doctrine,  the  person  or  writer 
applies  it,  though  not  always  in  the  precise  words  of  the  original, 
yet  constantly  according  to  its  genuine  sense  as  it  stands  there. 
Examples  of  such  application  will  be  found  in  Deut.  viii.  3.  com- 
pared with  Matt.  iv.  4. ;  Deut.  vi.  16.  compared  with  Matt  iv.  7. ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  35.  and  Prov.  xxv.  21,22.  compared  with  Rom. 
xii.  19,  20. — The  expression  in  Hos.  vi.  6.,  mercy  and  not  sacri- 
fice, is  applied  to  diiferent  purposes  in  Matt.  ix.  13.,  but  to  both 
properly. 

In  applying  passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  by  way 
of  illustration,  Turretin  has  suggested  the  three  following 
rules,  which  claim  the  attention  of  the  biblical  student : — 

«  In  his  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p. 
339.  4th  edit.  1769. 
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1.  In  applications  of  this  kinJ,  we  must  not  neglect  the  lite- 
ral sense,  which  is  the  first  and  only  genuine  sense  of  Scripture. 

2.  Such  api)lications  ought  not  to  be  forced,  or  far-fetched  ; 
for  those  which  were  made  by  the  apostles  were  simple  and  easy 
to  be  apprehended. 

3.  Too  much  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid  on  these  applications  ; 
which,  it  should  be  considered,  are  merely  illustrations  adduced 
by  the  sacred  writers  further  to  explain  the  subjects  under  their 
discussion. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  these  illustrative  quotations,  it  follows 
that  no  doctrines — at  least  such  as  are  necessary  to  salvation — 
either  can  or  ought  to  be  deduced  from  them.' 
IV.   Of  Quotations,  and  other  Passages  from  the  Old  Testament, 
which  are  alluded  to  in  the  New. 

Besides  the  passages  mentioned  in  the  preceding  class  as  cita- 
tions by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  way  of  illus- 
tration, there  is  a  fourth  class,  nearly  allied  to  them,  and  com- 
prising a  few  quotations,  together  with  a  larger  number  of  other 
passages  not  distinctly  cited  from  the  Old  Testament ;  but  which, 
on  comparing  them  with  the  New  Testament,  appear  most  evi- 
dently to  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  the  sacred  writers, 
who  have  alliuled  to  them  without  expressly  quoting  them.  A 
careful  inspection  of  such  passages,  with  reference  to  their  scope 
and  context,  together  with  an  application  of  the  rules  above  sug- 
gested by  Turretin,  will  readily  enable  the  student  to  judge  of 
the  allusions  which  he  may  meet  with  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  in  addition  to  those  rules,  Dr.  Gerard  has  remarked,  that  when 
the  inspired  writers  quote  a  passage  from  the  Old  Testament, 
merely  in  the  -way  of  allusion,  it  is  enough  that  the  words  which 
they  borrow  emphatically  express  their  own  meaning.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  they  be  precisely  the  same  with  those  of  the  pas- 
sage alluded  to,  nor  that  they  be  there  used,  either  of  the  same 
subject  or  of  a  similar  subject.^  The  following  table  presents  a 
list  of  the  principal  passages  thus  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment : — 


Gen.  i.  6.  9. 

Gen.  i.  27. 

Gen.  ii.  2,  3. 
Gen.  ii.  7. 
Gen.  ii.  21,  22. 

Gen.  ii.  24. 

Gen.  iii.  6. 
Gen.  iii.  4.  13. 
Gen.  iii.  16. 
Gen.  iv.  4.   - 

Gen.  iv.  8.   - 

Gen.  V.  24.  -  - 

Gen.  vi.  vii. 

Gen.  xii.  1 — 4. 

Gen.  xiii.  15. 

Geii.  XV.  13,  14. 

Gen.  xvii.  10. 

Gen.  xviii.  3.  xix.  2. 

Gen.  xviii.  10. 

Gen.  xviii.  12. 

Gen.  xix.  24. 

Gen.  xxi.  12. 

Gen.  xlvi.  27. 

Gen.  xlvii.  31. 

Gen.  1.  24.    - 

Exod.  ii.  2.  11. 

Exod.  iii.  6. 

Exod.  xii.  12.  18.     - 

Exod.  xiv.  22. 

E.vod.  xix.  12.  16  18,  19. 

Exod.  XX.  12—16.  Deut. 


alluded  to  in 


Num. 


16—20. 
viii.   16,  17. 


Exod.  xiii.  2. 
xviii.  15.  17. 
Lev.  xiv.  3,  4.  10.    - 
Lev.  xix.  12.  .  . 

Lev.  xix.  18.  .  . 

N(im.  xi.  4. 

Num.xiv.  2.3.29. 37.  and  xxvi.  64,G5 
Num.  xxi.  4 — 6. 
Num.  xxii.  23.  39. 
Ueut.  xvfii.  1. 


2  Pet.  iii.  5. 
^  Matt.  xix.  4.    Mark  x.  6.    1  Cor.  xi.  7. 
I     James  iii.  9. 

Heb.  iv.  4.  • 

1  Cor.  XV.  45. 

1  Cor.  xi.  8.     1  Tim.  ii.  13. 
5  Matt.  xix.  5.    Mark  x.  7.  1  Cor.  vi.  16. 
i     Epli.  V.  31. 

1  Tim.  ii.  14. 

2  Cor.  xi.  3. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  34. 

Heb.  xi.  4. 
^  Matt,  xxiii.  35.  Luke  xi.  51.  1  John  iii. 
/     12.  Jude,  verse  11. 

Heb.  xi.  5. 
S  Matt,  xxiv.37,38.  Luke  xvii.26,27.  Heb. 
\     xi.7.  1  Pet.  iii.  19,20.  2  Pet.  ii.  5.  iii.  6. 

Acts  vii.  3.  Heb.  xi.  8. 

Rom.  iv.  13. 

Acts  vii.  6,  7. 

Acts  vii.  8. 

Heb.  xiii.  2. 

Heb.  xi.  11. 

1  Pet.  iii.  6. 
.  2  Pet.  ii.  6.    Jude,  verse  7. 

Heb.  xi.  18. 

Acts  vii.  14. 

Heb.  xi.  21. 

Heb.  xi.  22; 

Heb.  xi.  23—27.  Acts  vii.  20—29. 

Mark  xii.  26.  Acts  vii.  31,  32. 

Ho.b.  xi.  28. 

1  Cor.  X.  2.  Heb.  xi.  29. 

Heb.  xii.  18—20. 
5  Matt.  xix.  18,  19.    Mark  x.  19.    Luke 
(     xviii.  20.   Rom.  xiii.  9.  James  ii.  11. 

Luke  ii.  23. 

Matt.  viii.  4.  Mark  i.  44.  Luke  v.  14. 

Matt.  V.  33. 

Matt.  V.  43.  Gal.  v.  14. 

1  Cor.  X.  6. 

Heb.  iii.  16,  17.    Jude,  verse  5. 

1  Cjjr.  X.  9. 

2 Pet.  ii.  15,  16.  Jude,  5.  11. 

1  Cor.  ix.  13. 


'  Turretin,  De  Sacr.  Script.  Interpretatione,  pp.  118,  119.  see  also  pp. 
107—117.  The  subject  of  Scripture  quotations,  which  are  made  by  way 
of  illustration,  is  more  fully  discussed  by  Dr.  Sharpe  (Second  Argument 
from  Prophecy,  pp.  347—365.);.  Dr.  Hey  (Norrisiaii  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp. 
260. 262.) ;  Dr.  Harwood  (Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  279—290.) ; 
Rumpnsus  (Comment.  Crit.  ad  Libros  Nov.  Test.  pp.  413.  449,  450.); 
Bishop  Kidder  (in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Messias,  chap.  iii.  Boyle's 
Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  150—152.);  Dr.  Nicholls  (Conference  with  a  Theist, 
part  iii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  10—13.  ed.  1698.) ;  and  especially  by  Dr.  Sykes  (On  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  chapters  xiii.  xiv.  xv.  pp.  206 — 296.  edit. 
1725).  The  reader  will  also  find  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  different 
modes  of  quotation  in  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, pp.  284—304. 

a  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  422.  §  135. 


Deut.  xxiv.  1 .         -  alluded  to  in 

.losh.  ii.  1.  vi.  22,  23. 

.losh.  vi.  20.  -  -  - 

Judges,  the  whole  book,  generally 

1  Sam.  viii.  5.  and  x.  1. 

1  Sam.  xiii.  14.  xv.  23.  xvi.  12,  13. 

1  Kings  xvii.  1.  and  xviii.  42—45. 

1  Chron.  xxiii.  13.  - 

Psal.  xc.  4.  ... 

Prov.  xxvii.  1.         .  .  . 

Isa.  xii.  3.    - 

Isa.  Ixvi.  24.  -  -  - 

Jer.  vi.  16.   - 

Lam.  iii.  45.  ... 

Dan.  iii.  23—25.      - 

Dan.  ix.  27.  xii.  11. 

Hos.  xiii.  14.  -  -  • 

Hos.  xiv.  2.  ... 

Amos  V.  25,  26,  27. 


[Paet  I 

Matt.  V.  31.  Mark  x.  4.  Luke  xvi.  18. 

Heb.  xi.  31.  James  ii.  25. 

Heb.  xi.  30. 

Acts  xiii.  20.  Heb.  xi.  32. 

Acts  xiii.  21. 

Acts  xiii.  22. 

James  v.  17,  18. 

Heb.  V.  4. 

2  Pet.  iii.  8. 

James  iv.  13,  14. 

John  vii.  38. 

Mark  ix.  44. 

Matt.  xi.  29. 

1  Cor.  iv.  13. 

Heb.  xi.  34. 

Matt.  xxiv.  15.  Mark  xiii.  14- 

1  Cor.  XV.  55. 

Heb.  xiii.  15. 

Acts  vii.  42,  43. 


SECTION  III. 

OF    APOCRYPHAL    PASSAGES,    SUPPOSED   TO   BE    QUOTED    IN   THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT. QUOTATIONS  FROM  PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

It  was  a  practice  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  divines  to  cite, 
not  only  the  Scriptures,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
sections,  but  also  to  quote  histories,  facts,  and  apophthegms 
or  sayings  of  their  early  sages,  which  they  had  receivea  by 
oral  tradition  from  the  time  of  Moses,  in  order  to  supply 
those  passages  .which  are  wanting  in  the  Pentateuch.  Of 
this  method  of  quotation  we  have  three  supposed  instances 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  first  is  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  where 
we  meet  with  the  name  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  as  the  two 
Egyptian  magicians  who  opposed  Moses.  Schickard  and 
some  other  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  Saint  Paul,  being 
deeply  conversant  in  Jewish  literature,  derived  his  knowledge 
of  these  names  from  the  Targum  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  on  Exod.  vii.  11.  But  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  Targum  is  of  too  late  a  date  to 
have  been  consulted  by  the  apostle,  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  alluded  to  an  ancient  and  generally  received  tradition 
relative  to  those  men.  What  corroborates  the  latter  conjec- 
ture is,  thai  their  names  are  mentioned  by  some  ancient  pro- 
fane writers,  as  Numenius  the  Pythagorean, ^  by  Artapanus,* 
and  by  Pliny.''  The  Jews  affirm  that  they  were  princes  of 
Pharaoh's  magicians,  and  that  they  greatly  resisted  Moses.s 
Origen,  who  nourished  in  the  second  century,  informs  us, 
that  there  was  extant,  in  his  time,  an  apocryphal  book  con- 
cerning these  magicians,  inscribed  Jannes  et  Mambres  Liber  J 
The  omer  two  instances  alluded  to  are  the  9th  verse  of  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  which  cites  the  story  of  Michael  the  arch- 
angel, contending  with  Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses,  and 
the  14th  verse  of  the  same  epistle,  in  which  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  he  quoted  an  apocryphal  prophecy  of  Enoch  :^ 
but  both  these  instances  are  borroweti  from  traditional 
accounts  then  received  by  the  Jews,  with  whom  the  apostle 
argues  from  their  own  authors  and  concessions.^  If,  how- 
ever, it  could  be  proved  that  the  apostle  had  quoted  a  single 
passage  from  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  such  a  quota- 
tion will  no  more  prove  fiis  approbation  of  the  whole  book, 
than  Paul's  quotations  from  certain  heathen  poets  prove  that 
apostle's  approbation  of  every  part  of  the'  compositions  to 
which  he  referred.  On  the  subject  of  the  supposed  apocry- 
phal quotations  by  Jude,  see  further,  Vol.  II.  pp.  377,  378. 

On  a  reference  to  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  are  cited  in  the  way  of  illustration  by  the  evangelical 
writers,'"  it  will  be  observed  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  such  quotations  has  been  made  by  Saint  Paul.  But  the 
same  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  becoming  all  things  to 
all  men,  and  being  deeply  versed  in  the  works  of  heathen 
authors,  as  well  as  in  the  sacred  writings,  did  not  confine 
himseli exclusively  to  the  inspired  books;  and,  accordingly, 
we  have  three  instances  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  fine 

3  Apud  Origen.  contra  Celsum,  pp.  198,  199.  edit.  Spencer,  and  in  Euse- 
bins  de  Pra?p.  Evang.  1.  8.  c.  8.  ' 

*  In  Eusebius,  1.  9.  c.  27. 

'  Phny,  Hist.  Nat.  1.  30.  c.  1. 

6  Surenhusius,  BiSkof  KxTxK\tx,-yiic,  pp.  589,  590. 

1  Tnut  35.  in  Matt,  cited  by  Dr.  Whitby  on  2  Tim.  iii.  8. 

8  See  an  account  of  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet,  in  the 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume,  Part  I.  Chap.  IlL 
Sect.  I.  art.  11. 

■  9  Surenhusius  (pp.  699—702.)  has  given  a  long  extract  from  the  Jalkut 
Rubeni,  fnl.  76.  col.  2.  which  details  the  history  of  Michael's  conflict  with- 
the  devil.  The  same  author  (pp.  709—712.)  has  also  referred  to  maay  . 
Rabbinical  writers,  who  take  notice  of  Enoch's  prophecy. 

'0  See  pp.  316—318.  supra. 
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Chap.  V.] 

taste  and  ability  with  which  he  cited  and  applied  passages 
from  Pagan  authors  when  contendinor  with  the  Gentiles,  or 
writing  to  Gentile  converts.  The  fii«l  is  in  Acts  xvii.  28,, 
where  he  cites  part  of  a  verse  from  the  Fkecnomena  of 
Aratus. 
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.TCI/  yjif  K!U  ^«rof  tTfxti. 
.for  we  his  oll-iprin;;  are. 


The  passage  was  originally  spoken  of  the  heathen  deity 
Jupiter,  and  is  dexterously  applied  to  the  true  God  by  Paul, 
who  draws  a  very  strong  and  conclusive  iiif(!rence  from  it. 
The  second  instance  alluded  to  is  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33.    in 


which  passage  the  apostle  quotes  a  senary  iambic,  which  is 
supposed  to  nave  been  taken  from  Menander's /osf  comedy 
of  Thais, 

rendered,  in  our  translation,  Evil  communications  corrupt  gooa 
manners. 

The  last  instance  to  be  noticed  under  this  head  is  Titus  i, 
12.,  where  St.  Paul  quotes  from  Kpimenides,  a  Cretan  poet 
the  verse  which  has  already  been  cited  and  illustrated  in 
Vol.  1.  p.  81. ;  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ON    HARMONIES     OF     SCRIPTURE. 


I.  Occasion  and  Design  of  Harmonies  of  the  Scriptures. — II.  Harmonies  of  the  four  Gospels. — III.  Observations  on  the  different 
Schemes  of  Harmonizers,  and  on  the  Duration  of  the  public  Ministry  of  Jesus  Christ. 


I.  The  several  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  having  been 
Written  at  different  times  and  on  aifferent  occasions,  neces- 
sarily treat  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  historical,  doctrinal, 
moral,  and  prophetic.  The  sacred  authors  also,  writing  with 
different  designs,  have  not  always  related  the  same  events 
in  the  same  order :  some  arc  introduced  by  anticipation  ;  and 
others  again  are  related  first  which  should  have  been  placed 
last.  Hence  seeming  contradictions  have  arisen,  which  have 
been  eagerly  seized  by  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  in 
order  to  perplex  the  mmds  and  shake  the  faith  of  those  who 
are  not  aole  to  cope  with  their  sophistries.  These  contra- 
dictions, however,  are  not  real,  for  they  disappear  as  soon  as 
they  are  brought  to  the  test  of  candid  examination. 

The  manifest  importance  and  advantage  of  comparing  the 
sacred  writers  with  each  other,  and  of  reconciling  apparent 
contradictions,  have  induced  many  learned  men  to  undertake 
the  compilation  of  works,  which,  being  designed  to  show 
the  perfect  agreement  of  all  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  are 
commonly  termed  Harmonies.  A  multitude  of  works  of  this 
description  has,  at  different  times,  been  issued  from  the  press ; 
the  execution  of  which  has  varied  according  to  the  different 
designs  of  their  respective  authors.  They  may,  however,  be 
referred  to  three  classes ;  viz. 

1.  Works  which  have  for  their  object  the  reconciling  of 
APPARENT  CONTRADICTIONS  in  the  sacrcd  writings. — These, 
in  fact,  are  a  sort  of  commentaries ;  and  a  notice  of  the 
principal  publications  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the 
Biographical  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume,  Part  II. 
Chap.  V.  Sect.  III.  J^  8.  among  the  commentators  and 
expositors  of  Holy  Writ. 

2.  Harmonies  of  the  Old  Testament. — The  design  of 
these  is,  to  dispose  the  historical,  poetical,  and  prophetical 
books  in  chronological  order,  so  that  they  may  mutually 
explain  and  authenticate  one  another.  Our  learned  country- 
man. Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  the  year  1047,  published  a  "  Chro- 
nicle" or  Harmony  of  the  Old  Testament;  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  Rev.  George  Townsend  constructed  "  The  Old 
Testament  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological  Order;" 
but  he  has  deviated  from,  and  improved  upon,  the  plan  of 
Lightfoot  very  materially.  His  work  is  noticed  in  the 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume,  Part  I. 
Chap.  11.  Sect.  I. 

3.  Harmonies  of  the  New  Testament  are  of  two  sorts ; 
viz. 

(1.)  Harmonies  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  in  which 
not  only  are  the  four  Gospels  chronologically  disposed,  but 
the  Epistles  are  also  placed  in  order  of  time,  and  inter- 
spersed in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Mr.  Townsend's 
"  New  Testament  arranged  in  Chronological  and  Historical 
Order"  is  the  most  complete  work  of  this  kind  in  the 
English  language. 

(2.)  Harmonies  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  which  the  narra- 
tives or  memoirs  of  the  four  evangelists  are  digested  in  their 
proper  chronological  order. 

II.  The  Memoirs  or  Narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
having  been  written  with  different  designs,  and  for  the  use  of 
particular  classes  of  Christians,  the  importance  and  advan- 
tage of  collating  these  relations  with  each  other,  and  obtain- 
ing the  clear  amount  of  their  various  narratives,  at  a  very 


early  period  suggested  the  plan  of  forming  the  Gospels  into 
harmonies,  exhibiting  completely  their  parallelisms  and 
differences,  or  into  a  connected  history,  termed  respectively 
Munotessaron  and  Diatessaron ,-  in  which  the  four  accounts 
are  blended  into  one,  containing  the  substance  of  them  all. 
Works  of  this  description  are  extremely  numerous.  Mr. 
Pilkington  has  enumerated  one  hundred  and  four,  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  in  1747;'  and  Walchius  has  given  a 
select  list  of  one  hundred  and  thirty,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished prior  to  the  year  1765. ^  The  indefatigable  biblio^a- 
pher  Fabricius,  and  his  editor.  Professor  Harles,  have  given 
a  list  of  those  which  were  known  to  be  extant,  to  the  year 
1795,  which  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-two,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  complete. ^  Our  notice  must  necessarily 
be  confined  to  a  few  of  the  principal  composers  of  harmo- 
nies.^ 

1.  Tatian,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  composed  a  digest  of  the  evangelical  history,  which 
was  called  to  Si^l  Tsa-s-apav,  that  is,  the  Gospel  of  the  four,  or 
MoviiTsa-iripiv,  Munotessaron,  that  is,  one  narrative  composed  out 
of  the  four.  Tatian  is  the  most  ancient  harmonist  on  record  ; 
for,  if  Theophilus  bishop  of  Antioch  had  before  written  on 
that  subject  (as  Jerome  insinuates),  his  work  is  long  since 
lost. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  Ammonius,  an 
Alexandrian,  composed  a  harmony  which  was  also  called  to 
Si(t  TUTo-ii^'M  or  the  Gospel  of  the  four,  of  the  execution  of 
which  Eusebius  speaks  with  approbation.  The  works  of 
Tatian  and  Ammonius  have  long  ago  perished  ;  but  attempts 
have  been  made  to  obtrude  spurious  compilations  upon  the 
world  for  them  in  both  instances.  Victor,  who  was  bishop 
of  Capua,  in  the  sixth  century,  gave  a  Latin  version  of  a 
harmony,  which  was  published  by  Michael  .Memler  at  May- 
ence,  in  1524,  as  a  translation  of  ^»J/no«n«'s  Harmon  i/,  m 
consequence  of  Victor  bein^  undetermined  to  which  of  those 
writers  it  was  to  be  ascribed,  though  he  was  disposed  to 
refer  it  to  Tatian.  And  Ottomar  Luscinius  published  one  at 
Augsburgh  in  1524,  which  he  called  that  of  Ammonius, 
though  others  have  ascribed  it  to  Tatian.  It  is  not  a  har- 
mony in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  mere  summary  of 
the  life  of  Christ  delivered  in  the  author's  own  words. 

3.  Tlie  diligent  ecclesiastical  historian  Elsebius,  who 
wrote  in  the  former  part  of  the  fourth  century,  composed  a 
very  celebrated  harmony  of  the  Gospels ;  in  which  he  di- 
vided the  evangelical  history  into  ten  canons  or  tables,  which 
are  prefixed  to  many  editions  and  versions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, particularly  to  Dr.  Mill's  critical  edition  of  it.  In 
the  first  canon  he  has  arranred,  according  to  the  ancient 
chapters  (which  are  commonly  called  the  Ammonian  Sec- 
tions, from  Ammonius,  who  made  these  divisions),  those 
parts  of  the  history  of  Christ  which  are  related  by  all  four 
evangelists.  In  the  rest  he  has  disposed  the  portions  of 
history  related  by, 

'  Pilkington's  Evangelical  History  and  Harmony,  Preface,  pp.  iviii. — xx. 

«  Walchii  Bibliotheca  Selecta,  vol.  iv.  pp.  863—900. 

'  IJibliolhcca  Grwca,  vol.  iv.  pp.  882—689. 

<  Our  notices  of  Harmonies  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  three  works 
Just  cited,  and  from  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol. 
iii.  j)art  i.  pp.  31 — 36.  aud  part  ii.  pp.  29—19. 
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2.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 

3.  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John. 

4.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John. 

5.  Matthew  and  Luke. 
G.  Matthew  and  Mark. 

7.  Matthew  and  John. 

8.  Luke  and  Mark. 

9.  Luke  and  John. 

10.  Only  one  of  the  four  evangelists. 
Though  these  Eusebian  canons  are  usually  considered  as 
a  harmony,  yet  it  is  evident,  from  a  bare  inspection  of  them, 
that  they  are  simply  Indexes  to  the  four  Gospels,  and  by  no 
means  form  a  harmony  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which 
have  been  written  in  modern  times,  and  which  are  designed 
to  bring  the  several  facts  recorded  by  the  evangelists  into 
chronological  order,  and  to  reconcile  contradictions.  On 
this  account  Walchius  does  not  allow  them  a  place  in  his 
bibliographical  catalogue  of  harmonies. 

4.  About  the  year  330,  Juvencus,  a  Spaniard,  wrote  the 
evangelical  history  in  heroic  verse.  His  method  is  said  to 
be  confused,  and  his  verse  is  not  of  a  description  to  ensure 
him  that  immortality  which  he  promised  himself.  His  work 
has  fallen  into  oblivion. 

5.  The  four  books  of  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  in 
Africa,  De  Consensu  Quatuor  Evangellorum,  are  too  valuable 
to  be  omitted.  They  were  written  about  the  year  400,  and 
are  honourable  to  his  industry  and  learning.  Augustine 
wrote  this  work  with  the  express  design  of  vindicating  the 
truth  and  authority  of  the  Gospels  from  the  cavils  of  ob- 
jectors. 

From  the  middle  ages  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
various  harmonies  were  compiled  by  Peter  Comes  tor,  Guide  de 
Perpiniano,  Simon  de  Cassia,  Ludolphus  the  Saxon  (a  Ger- 
man CartViusian  monk,  whose  work  was  held  in  such  high  esti- 
mation that  it  passed  through  not  fewer  than  thirty  editions, 
besides  being  translated  into  French  and  Italian),  Jean  Char- 
lier  de  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  Peter 
Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  many  others,  which  are  now 
of  little  value,  and  which  have  long  since  fallen  into  disuse. 
Of  the  various  harmonies  published  since  the  Reformation, 
by  foreign  authors,  the  Latin  Harmony  of  Chemnitz  (or 
Chemnitius)  is  the  most  esteemed;  and  among  our  British 
divines  those  of  Drs.  Doddridge  and  Macknight  are  most 
generally  read  on  account  of  their  valuable  expositions  and 
commentaries.  But,  for  exhibiting  the  parallel  passages  of 
each  evangelist,  perhaps  the  columnar  form  of  Archbishop 
Newcome,  or  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Greswell,  is  preferable; 
while  he,  who  is  desirous  of  perusing  one  connected  and 
continuous  narrative,  in  which  all  the  shades  of  circum- 
stances are  judiciously  interwoven,  will  find  Mr.  Townsend's 
"  New  Testament  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological 
Order,"  &c.  the  most  useful. • 

III.  In  the  construction  of  an  Evangelical  Harmony,  two 
questions  have  presented  themselves  to  the  consideration  of 
narmonizers ;  viz.  first,  what  evangelist  has  preserved  the 
true  order  of  circumstances,  to  which  all  the  others  are  to  be 
reduced  1  And,  secondly,  what  was  the  duration  of  the  public 
ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  1 

1.  On  the  first  of  these  topics,  we  may  remark  that  all  the 
modern  harmonies  of  the  Gospels  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes ;  viz.  1.  Harmonies,  of  which  the  authors  have  taken 
for  granted,  that  all  the  facts  recorded  in  all  the  four  Gospels 
are  arranged  in  chronological  order;  and,  2.  Harmonies,  of 
which  the  authors  have  admitted,  that  in  one  or  more  of  the 
four  Gospels  the  chronological  order  has  been  more  or  less 
neglected.  At  the  head  of  the  first  class  is  Andrew  Osiander, 
one  of  Luther's  fellow-labourers,  in  promoting  the  reformation 
'  in  Germany:  his  method  is  followed  by  Calovius,  Sandhagen, 
and  others,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  this  country  by  Dr. 
Macknight.  Chemnitz  stands  at  the  head  of  the  other  class, 
and  also  has  many  followers  of  his  method  of  .arrangement. 
"  The  harmonies  of  the  former  kind  are  very  similar  to  each 
other,  because,  though  the  authors  of  them  had  to  interweave 
the  facts  recorded  in  one  Gospel  with  the  facts  recorded  in 
another,  yet,  as  they  invariably  retained  the  order  which  was 
observed  in  each  Gospel,  and  consequently  repeated  whatever 
facts  occurred  in  different  places  in  different  Gospels,  as  often 
as  those  facts  presented  themselves  to  the  harmonists  in  their 
progress  through  the  Gospels,  there  was  less  room  for  material 

«  See  the  Bibuographical  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume,  Part  I. 
Chap.  II.  Sect.  II. — IV.  for  an  account  of  these  and  of  the  Harmonies  of 
the  Gospel,  or  of  particular  books  of  the  New  Testament. 


deviations  in  their  plan  and  method.  But  in  the  harmonies 
of  the  latter  kind  we  meet  with  considerable  variations, 
because,  though  the  •uthors  of  them  are  unanimous  in  their 
principle,  they  are  at  variance  in  the  application  of  it;  and, 
though  they  agree  in  making  transpositions,  by  which  they 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  harmonists  of  the  first  class, 
yet  they  do  not  always  make  the  same  transpositions.  Some, 
for  instance,  have  supposed,  as  Chemnitz,  Archbishop  New- 
come,  and  other  harmonists  of  this  class  have  done,  that  St. 
Matthew  has  mostly  neglected  chronological  order,  while 
others,  as  Bengel  and  Bertling,  have  supposed,  that  he  has 
in  general  retained  it.  Hence,  though  they  have  all  the  same 
object  in  view,  namely,  to  make  a  cnronological  harmony,  or 
to  arrange  the  events,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  as 
nearly  as  possible  according  to  the  order  of  the  time  in  which 
the  events  happened,  they  have  adopted  different  modes  of 
producing  this  effect.  For  in  some  harmonies  the  order  of 
St.  Matthew  is  inverted,  and  made  subservient  to  that  of  St. 
Mark,  while  in  other  harmonies  St.  Mark's  order  is  inverted, 
and  made  subservient  to  that  of  St.  Matthew.  Some  har- 
monists again  suppose,  that  all  the  evangelists  have  neglected 
chronological  order,  while  others  make  an  exception  in  favour 
of  one  or  more  of  them,  though  the  question,  which  of  the 
evangelists  should  be  excepted,  likewise  aff"ords  matter  of 
debate.  And  even  those  harmonists,  who  agree  as  to  the 
Gospel  or  Gospels,  in  which  transpositions  should  be  made, 
differ  in  respect  to  the  particular  parts  where  these  trans- 
positions ought  to  take  place."^ 

A  late  excellent  writer  on  the  evidences  and  criticism  of 
the  New  Testament,^  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  evan- 
gelists did  not  design  to  adhere  to  the  order  of  time  in  writing 
their  respective  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
purpose  with  which  the  four  Gospels  were  written,  he  re- 
marks, appears  to  have  been,  not  a  regular  chronologically 
disposed  history  of  the  life,  ministry,  and  suffierings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  the  collection  of  such  a  body  of  well-authenticated 
facts,  as  might  disclose  the  nature,  and  form  sufficient  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  This,  he  thinks,  is  obvious  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  evangelists  generally  place  together 
the  facts  narrated.  "  That  manner  is  such  as  completely  to 
effect  the.latter,  but  not  the  former,  purpose.  There  are  no 
marks  of  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  evangelists, 
to  give  to  their  narratives  a  regular  chronological  order. 
While,  in  general,  there  are  no  indications  of  the  succession 
and  proximity  of  the  events  narrated,  but  from  their  being 
prior,  or  posterior,  and  contiguous  in  the  narrative,  or  from 
such  indefinite  expressions  as  tcts,  ttxxiv,  &  tuk  yifjufnui  amviic,  er 
atsivai  TfiB  n^ipm,  iv  tu  xafif^uc,  jurru,  tuvtu.  ;  on  the  Other  hand,  it 
sometimes  occurs,  that  the  events  which  one  evangelist  re- 
lates as  in  immediate  succession,  are  noticed  by  himself  to 
be  not  contiguous  in  time,  and  are  put  down  by  another, 
with  some  of  the  intervening  transactions  interposed.  Than 
evidence  of  this  kind,  as  to  the  purpose  of  a  history,  no 
declaration  by  the  writer  can  be  more  satisfactory.  Such 
declaration,  unless  perfectly  explicit,  may  require  to  bo 
modified  by  what  his  work  bears  within  itself  of  its  purpose. 
But  there  can  be  no  ambiguity  in  the  evidence,  deduced  from 
such  facts  as  we  have  noticed,  in  the  Gospel  narratives. 

"  Against  this  evidence,  too,  tKere  is  no  contrary  declaration 
to  be  weighed.  The  evangelist,  John  (xx.'30, 3 L),  expressly 
asserts  that  the  purpose  of  his  writing  was  to  make  such  a 
selection  of  facts  as  might  be  good  ground  of  faith  in  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  he  nowhere  affirms  the 
chronological  order  of  the  selection.  Luke,  also,  thus  declares 
the  purpose  of  his  writing  to  Theophilus  : — ''iva.  imyvmg  7ri(ti>v- 
K-jh^iSn;  Kc-^m  Tuv  a.a-cpu.xiiu.v  (Luke  i.  4.),  and  the  expression 
in  the  preceding  verse,  ESo^e  KfAoi,  TrxfmoKcuQmon  ^tahvi  ■nrtta-ii 
dLKf.^m,  KiB^iig  (TCI  ypx-^-M,  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  that 
purpose.  For  this  purpose,  thus  distinctly  expressed  by  two 
of  the  evangelists,  and  evident  from  the  manner  of  writing 
common  to  them  all,  it  was  assuredly  necessary  that,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  they  should  furnish  us  with  such  in- 
formation, as  might  enable  us  to  refer  the  facts  in  the  Gospel 
history  to  a  certain  country,  and  a  certain  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Without  this,  the  Gospels  would  not  have 
aff"orded  the  proper  means  for  distinguishing  them  from 
fictitious  histories  ;  and  hence,  could  not  have  answered  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  evidence  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
This  it  was  possible  to  do,  either  formally  by  dates,  such  as 

^  Micliaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  4b. 

3  Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Cook,  in  his  Inquiry  into  tlie  Books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 
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aro  fonnd  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  third  chapters 
ot  Luke's  Gospel ;  or  by  allusions  to  known  places,  persons, 
and  circumstances,  to  be  learnt  from  other  liistorics.  Of  these 
two  modes,  the  evanirelists,  witli  a  few  exceptions,  follow 
the  latter;  natural  to  men  writing  immediately  f.ir  contem- 
porarit!S,  upon  or  near  tlio  scene  of  the  events  ;  anil  conformable 
t'l  the  usual  simplicity  by  which  their  whole  style  is  pervaded. 
But  for  this  purpose,  it  was  not  in  the  least  necessary  to  frame 
regular  chronological  narratives;  and  accordingly  what  was 
not  necessary,  has  not  been  elTected  ;  the  connections  carrying 
forward  the  arrangement  of  events  in  the  Gospels,  being  not 
merely  those  of  time,  but  of  the  various  associations,  such  as 
similarity  in  the  facts  themselves,  vicinity  of  place,  &c.  by 
which  it  is  possible  that  the  human  mind  may  be  guided,  in 
recollecting  and  classifying  things  that  are  past.  And  such, 
perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  impression  made  on  most 
readers  by  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists.  As  we  read 
them,  we  have  a  general  feeling  that  they  are  carrying  us 
ultimately  forward,  from  preceding  to  subsequent  events,  yet, 
occasionally,  over  intervals  of  time  concerning  which  nothing 
has  been  recorded,  or  with  deviations  from  the  chronological 
order;  thus  rendering  it  diifioilt,  or  impossible,  to  make  one 
harmonious  arrangement  of  the  whole  Gospel  history,  in 
which  each  event  shall  obtain,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the 
account  of  each  evangelist,  its  proper  chronological  place."' 

Amid  this  diversity  of  opinions,  supported  as  each  is  by 
the  most  ingenious  arguments  which  its  author  could  pro- 
duce, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide.  By  the  adoption  of 
the  very  probable  hypothesis  last  stated,  concerning  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  evangelists  wrote,  we  certainly  get  rid, 
end  in  the  fairest  way,  of  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
two  classes  of  authors  of  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels  above 
noticed  have  to  combat.  As  the  evidence  laid  before  the 
reader  will  enable  him  to  determine  for  himself  which  of 
these  hypotheses  to  adopt,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  Bishop 
Marsh  recommends  Griesbach's  Synopsis  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  as  preferable  to  every  other  harmony  extant. 2  | 

2.  Very  diffijrentopinions  have  been  entertained  by  the  com-  1 
pilers  of  harmonies,  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  Christ's! 
public  ministry  ;  whence  a  corresponding  diversity  has  neccs-  | 
sarily  arisen  in  the  disposition  of  their  respective  harmonies.  | 
Durmg  the  first  three  centuries,  the  common  opinion  was,  | 
that  Christ's  ministry  lasted  only  one  year,  or  at  furthest  | 
one  year  and   four  months.     Karly  in  the  fourth  century, 
Eusebius,  the    ecclesiastical    historian,   maintained    that   it  | 
continued  between  three  and  four  years :  this  opinion  was  i 
generally  received,  though  the  ancient  opinion  was  retained  | 
by  Augustine.     During  the  middle  ages,  no  further  inquiries 
appear  to  have  been  made  on  this  subject;  and,  after  the  Re- 
formation, all  the  harmonizersof  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  assumed  it  for  certain  that  Christ's  ministry  lasted 
between  three  and  four  years.     Bengel,  however,  in  his  Ger- 
Tnan  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  published  at  Tubingen  in  1736, 
reduced  it  to  two  years ;  and,  three  years  before,  Mr.  Mann, 
in  his  essay  "  Of  the  true  Years  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of 
Christ"  (London,  1733,  8vo.),  revived  the  ancient  opinion 
that  it  lasted  only  one  year.     This  was  also  followed  by  Dr. 
Priestley  in  his  Greek  and  English  Harmonies.     The  hypo- 
thesis of  Eusebius  was  adopted  by  Archbishop  Newcome, 
who  maintained  that  one  year  was  by  far  too  short  a  period 
for  the  several  progresses  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Galilee,  and  the 
transactions  connected  with  them ;  and   Bishop  Marsh   ob- 
serves, that  the  Gospel  of  John  presents  almost  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  confine  Christ's  mi- 

«  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry,  pp.  211—214. 

»  Michaelis's  IniroiUiction,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  47.  Michaelis  has  eivpti  a 
harmonized  table  of  the  four  Gospels  (Introd.  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  37 — SJ  ); 
which  Bishop  Marsli  (part  ii.  p.  67.)  pronounces  to  be  a  very  useful  one, 
considered  as  a  general  index  to  the  four  Gospels.  Dr.  A.  flarke  has 
reprinted  Michaelis's  harmonized  table  at  the  end  of  his  Couunentary  on 
the  Gospels;  observing  that  it  is  useful  to  the  reader  of  tlieni,  in  pointing 
out  If  Af  re  the  same  transaction  is  mentioned  by  the  evangelists,  what  they 
have  in  common,  and  what  is  peculiar  to  each.  Michaelis  has  generally 
followed  Matthew's  account,  with  which  the  narratives  of  the  other  evan 
gelists  are  collated.  In  1*21.  an  English  Harmony  was  compiled  by.  and 
printed  at  the  expense  of,  Thomas  Bowles,  E.-=q.  (for  private  distribuiion 
only),  entitled  "  Dialcssaron,  or  the  History  of  our  I.ord  Jesus  Christ, 
compiled  from  the  four  Gospels,  according  to  the  Translation  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, and  in  the  Order  adopted  by  John  David  Michaelis,  London,"  8vo. 
In  this  beiutifully  executed  volume  the  compiler  has  made  some  slight 
variations  from  the  order  of  time  follow  id  by  Michaelis  in  the  harmonized 
table  just  meationed. 
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nistry  to  one  year.  For,  in  order  to  effect  this  pnrpose,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  omissions  and  transpositions  in  St.  John's 
Gospel,  which  are  not  warranted  by  the  laws  of  criticism; 
but  are  attempted  merely  to  support  a  previously  assumed 
hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  that  the  opinion, 
which  makes  Christ's  ministry  to  have  continued  three  years 
(and  which  receives  no  support  whatever  from  the  first  three 
Gospels),  cannot  be  satisfactorily  proved  even  from  the  Gos- 
pel of  Saint  John,  who  at  the  utmost  has  noticed,  or  at  least 
named,  only  three  distinct  passovers.'  * 

Another  opinion  was  announced,  with  equal  modesty  and 
learning,  in  a  dissertation  on  "The  Chronology  of  our 
Saviour's  Life,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  Benson,  M.  A.  (Cambridge, 
1819,  8vo,)  The  results  of  his  investigation  (which  depends 
on  minute  chronological  and  critical  discussions  that  do  not 
admit  of  abriilgment)  are,  that  Herod  died  in  the  year  of  the 
Julian  period  1711;  and,  con.sequently,  that  the  birth  of 
Christ  took  jjlace  a.  j.  p.  1709,  in  the  spring  (probably  in  the 
month  of  April  or  May)  ;  that  his  baptism  was  performed  in 
or  about  the  month  of  November,  a.  j.  p.  1739,  during  the 
procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate ;  that,  agreeably  to  the  indi- 
cations of  time  contained  inSaint  John's  Gospel,  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  Christ  lasted  through  three  passovers,  or  twu  years 
and  a  half;  and  that  he  was  crucified  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  month  Nisan  (April  15thJ,  a.  j.  p.  4712. 

From  the  difficulty  of  proclucing  a  harmony,  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  some  eminent  critics  (and  among  them  the 
elegant  and  accomplished  expositor  Gilpin)  have  maintained 
that  we  ought  to  peruse  the  four  several  memoirs  of  Jesus 
Christ,  written  by  the  evangelists,  separately  and  distinctly; 
and  that,  by  explaining  them  separately,  the  vhde  becomes 
more  uniform.  Archbishop  Newcome,  however,  has  ably 
vindicated,  and  proved,  the  utility  and  advantage  of  har- 
monies; and  with  his  observations  the  present  chapter  shall 
conclude.    A  harmony,  he  remarks,  has  the  following  uses  : — 

By  the  juxta-position  of  parallel  passages,  it  is  often  the 
best  comment ;  and  it  cannot  but  greatly  alleviate  the 
reader's  trouble,  in  his  attempts  to  illustrate  the  phraseology 
and  manner  of  the  evangelists.  It  also  shows  that  Mark, 
who  inserts  much  new  matter,  did  not  epitomize  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  ;  and  it  affords  plain  indications,  from  the  addi- 
tions and  omissions  in  John's  Gospel,  that  his  was  designed 
to  be  a  supplemental  history.  Further,  a  harmony  in  many 
instances  illustrates  the  propriety  of  our  Lord's  conduct  and 
works.  Thus,  previously  to  the  call  of  the  fi  ur  apostles 
(Mark  i.  It; — 20.)  Andrew  had  been  the  Bapti.st's  disciple, 
and  had  received  his  testimony  to  Jesus  (Je-hn  i.  35.  40.) : 
Peter  had  been  brought  to  Jesus  by  Andrew  his  brother 
(John  i.  42.)  ;  and  Jesus  had  shown  mere  than  human 
knowledge  and  more  than  human  power  (John  i.  48.  ii.  11. 
23.  iii,  2.  iv.  29.  49,  50.)  than  what  had  probably  fallen 
within  the  experience  of  these  disciples,  or  at  least  must 
have  gained  their  belief  on  the  firmest  grounds.  So,  the 
words  of  Christ  (John  v.  21.  25.)  are  prophetically  spoken 
before  he  had  raised  any  from  the  dead  ;  and  his  reproofs 
(.Matt.  xii.  34.  Mark  vii.  G.)  are  uttered  after  he  had  wrought 
miracles,  during  two  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  Nor  was  the 
jealousy  of  the  Jewish  rulers  early  awakened  by  the  call  of 
the  twelve  apostleS  to  a  stated  attendance.  This  event  took 
place  after  our  Lord  had  celebrated  his  second  passover  at 
.Jerusalem,  and  when  he  was  about  to  absent  himself  from 
that  city  for  so  long  a  period  as  eighteen  months.  In  like 
manner,  the  seventy  were  not  sent  forth  to  show,  throughout 
a  wide  tract  of  country,  with  what  wisdom  and  power  their 
^Master  endued  them,  till  within  about  six  months  of  our 
Lord's  crucifixion ;  and  the  scene  of  raising  the  dead,  a  kind 
of  miracle  which  would  have  exasperated  his  enemies  in 
proportion  as  it  tended  to  exalt  his  prophetic  character,  was 
remote  from  Jerusalem,  till  the  last  passover  approached. 
Lastl}-,  strong  presumptions  of  the  inspiration  of  the  evange- 
lists arise  from  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  Gospels,  from 
their  being  so  wonderfully  supplemental  to  each  other,  in 
passages  reconcilable  only  by  the  suggestion  of  a  seemingly 
inditlerent  circumstance,  and  from  their  real  agreement  in  the 
midst  of  a  seeming  disagreement.  "  Truth,  like  honesty,  often 
neglects  appearances :  hypocrisy  and  imposture  are  always 
guarded."^ 

*  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  66. 

♦  West  on  the  Resurrection,  p.  278.    (London  edit  1807.  8to.') 
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GENERAL    PRINCIPLES    OF    INTERPRETATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON    THE    SENSE    OP    SCRIPTURE. 


SECTION  I. 

ON   THE    MEANING   OF    WORDS. 

I.  JsTaiure  of  Words. — II.  The  Sense  of  Scripture  defined:  1.  The  literal  Sense; — 2.  The  allegorical,  typical,  and  para- 
bolical Sense; — 3.  The  moral  Sense  of  Professor  Kant  shown  to  be  destitute  of  Foundation ; — 4.  The  Declarations  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles  are  not  an  Accommodation  to  popular  Opinion  and  Prejudice. 


Man,  beinpr  formed  for  society,  has  received  from  his 
Creator  the  faculty  of  communicating  to  his  fellow-men,  by 
means  of  certain  signs,  the  ideas  conceived  in  his  mind. 
Hence,  his  organs  of  speech  are  so  constructed,  that  he  is 
capable  of  forming  certain  articulate  sounds,  expressive  of 
his  conceptions ;  "and  these,  being  fitly  disposed  together, 
constitute  discourse :  which,  whether  it  be  pronounced  or 
written,  must  necessarily  ppssess  the  power  of  declaring  to 
others  what  he  wishes  they  should  understand. 

I.  The  vehicles,  or  signs,  by  which  men  communicate 
their  thoughts  to  each  other,  are  termed  words;  whether 
these  are  orally  uttered,  or  described  by  written  characters, 
the  idea,  or  notion,  attached  to  any  word,  is  its  significa- 
tion ;  and  the  ideas  which  are  expressed  by  several  words 
connected  together, — that  is,  in  entire  sentences  and  proposi- 
tions, and  which  ideas  are  produced  in  the  rninds  of  others, — 
are  called  the  sense  or  proper  meaning  of  words.  Thus,  if 
a  person  utter  certain  words,  to  which  another  individual 
attaches  the  same  idea  as  the  speaker,  he  is  said  to  under- 
stand the  latter,  or  to  comprehend  the  sense  of  his  words.  If 
we  transfer  this  to  sacred  subjects,  we  may  define  the  sense 
of  Scripture  to  be  that  conception  of  its  meaning,  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  presents  to  the  understanding  of  man,  by  means 
of  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  by  means  of  the  ideas  com- 
prised in  those  words.' 

Every  Word  must  have  some  meaning. 
Although  in  every  language  there  are  very  many  words 
which  admit  of  several  meanings,  yet  ,in  common  parlance 
there  is  only  one  /r«e  sense  attached  to  any  word  ;  which  sense 
is  indicated  by  the  connection  and  series  of  the  discourse,  by 
its  subject-matter,  by  the  design  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  or 
by  some  other  adjuncts,  unless  any  ambiguity  be  purposely 
intended.  That  the  same  usage  obtains  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  In  fact,  the  perspicuity  of  the 
Scriptures  requires  this  unity  and  simplicity  of  sense  in  order 
to  render  intelligible  to  man  the  design  of  their  Great  Author, 
which  could  never  be  comprehended  if  a  multiplicity  of  senses 
were  admitted.  In  all  other  writings,  indeed,  besides  the 
Scriptures,  before  we  sit  down  to  study  them,  we  expect 
to  find  one  single  determinate  sense  and  meaning  attached  to 
t'ne  words ;  from  which  we  may  be  satisfied  that  we  have 
attained  their  true  meaning,  and  understand  what  the  authors 
intended  to  say.  Further,  in  common  life,  no  prudent  and 
conscientious  person,  who  either  commits  his  sentiments  to 
writing  or  utters  any  thing,  intends  that  a  diversity  of  mean- 
ings should  be  attached  to  what  he  writes  or  says ;  and,  con- 
secjuenlly,  neither  his  readers,  nor  those  who  hear  him,  affix 
to  It  any  other  than  the  true  and  obvious  sense.  Now,  if 
such  be  the  practice  in  all  fair  and  upright  intercourse  be- 
tween man  and  man,  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that 
God,  who  has  graciously  vouchsafed  to  employ  the  ministry 
of  men  in  order  to  make  known  his  will  to  mankind,  should 

»  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  p.  7.    (Andover,  1822.) 


have  departed  from  this  way  of  simplicity  and  truth  ?  Few 
persons,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found,  in  this  enlightened 
age,  sufficiently  hardy  to  inaintain  the  affirmative.^ 

II.  The  Sense  of  Scripture  defined. 

1.  The  Literal  Sense  of  any  place  of  Scripture  is  that 
which  the  words  signify,  or  require,  in  their  natural  and  pro- 
per acceptation,  without  any  trope,  metaphor,  or  figure,  and 
abstracted  from  any  mystic  meaning :  thus,  in 

Gen.  i.  1.  We  read  that  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.  These  words  mean  what  they  literally  import,  and  are 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  letter.  So,  in  John  x.  30.  we 
read,  I  and  the  Father  are  one ;  in  which  passage  the  deity  of 
Christ,  and  his  equality  with  God  the  Father,  are  so  distinctly 
and  unequivocally  asserted,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
any  other  than  its  proper  and  literal  meaning  could  ever  be  given 
to  it. 

The  literal  sense  has  also  been  termed  the  grammatical 
sense;  the  term  gi-ammaticul  having  the  same  reference  to  the 
Greek  language  as  the  term  literal  to  the  Latin,  both  referring 
to  the  elements  of  a  word.  Words  may  also  be  taken  pro- 
perly and  physically,  as  in  John  i.  6.  There  was  a  man  whose 
name  was  John  :  this  is  called  the  proper  literal  sense.  When, 
however,  words  are  taken  metaphorically  and  figuratively, 
that  is,  are  diverted  to  a  meaning  which  they  do  not  naturally 
denote,  but  which  they  nevertheless  intend  under  some  figure 
or  form  of  speech, — as  when  the  properties  of  one  person  or 
thing  are  attributed  to  another, — this  is  termed  the  tropical  or 
figurative  sense. ^ 

"  Thus,  when  hardness  is  applied  to  stone,  the  expression  is 
used  literally,  in  its  proper  and  natural  signification : — when  it  is 
applied  to  the  heart,  it  is  useA  figuratively,  or  in  an  improper 
acceptation.  Yet,  the  sense,  allowing  for  the  change  of  subject, 
is  virtually  the  same,  its  application  being  only  transferred  from 
a  physical  to  a  moral  quality."^  An  example  of  this  kind  occurs 
in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26.  and  xi.  19.,  where  the  heart  of  stone  de- 
notes a  hard  obdurate  heart,  regardless  of  divine  admonitions, 
and  the  heart  of  fesh  signifies  a  tender  heart,  susceptible  of  the 
best-and  holiest  impressions.  In  like  manner,  in  Zech,  vii.  12., 
the  obdurate  Jews  are  said  to  have  made  their  hearts  as  an  ada- 
mant stone.  Numerous  similar  expressions  occur  in  the  New 
as   well  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Luke  xiii.  32.  John  i. 

»  Keillii  Elementa  Ilerijienent.  Nov.  Test.  p.  12.  On  tliis  subject  the 
reader  may  con.sult  M.  Winterberg's  "  Prolusio  ile  interpretalione  unica, 
uniciV,  et  certffi  persiiasionis  de  doctrae  n-ligionis  veiilate  et  auiicEe  con- 
sensionis  causa,"  in  Velthusen's  and  Kuinoel's  Couimentationes  Tlieolo- 
gicaj,  vol.  iv.  pp.  420—438. 

3  "The  tropical  sense  is  no  other  than  Vae  figurative  senst.  As  vye 
say,  in  language  derived  from  the  Greek,  that  a  trope  is  used  when  a  word 
■is  turned  from  its  liteml  or  grammatical  sense;  so  we  say,  in  language 
derived  from  the  Latin,  that  a.figurs  is  then  used,  because  in  such  cases' 
the  meaning  of  the  word  assumes  a  new  form.  The  same  opposition,  - 
therefore,  which  is  expressed  by  the  terms  literal  sense  and  figurative 
sense,  is  expressed  also  by  the  terras  grammatical  sense  and  tropical 
sense."    Bishop  Marsh's  Led  part  iii.  p.  67. 

♦  Bishop  Vanmildert's  Bamp.  Lect.  p.  222. 
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29.  and  xv.  5. ;  where  HeroJ,  for  his  craftiness  and  cruelty  is 
.termed  a  fnx  ;  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  called  the  I.anib  of 
God,  because  to  his  great  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  the  lamb,  which  was  ottered  every  morning  and 
evening,  had  a  typical  reference ;  he  is  also  called  a  vine,  as  all 
true  Christians  are  designated  the  branches,  to  intimate  that 
Christ  is  the  support  of  the  whole  church,  and  of  every  particular 
believer, — that,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  they 
are  all  implanted  and  grafted  into  him,  that  is,  united  to  him  by 
true  faith  and  sincere  love,  and  that  they  all  derive  spiritual 
life  and  vigour  from  him.  It  were  unnecessary  to  multiply  exam- 
ples of  this  kind,  as  every  diligent  reader  of  the  Word  of  God 
will  doubtless  be  able  to  recollect  them. 

Further,  the  literal  sense  has  been  called  the  Historical 
Sense,  as  conveyinjj  the  moaning  of  the  words  and  phrases 
used  by  a  writer  at  a  certain  time. 

Thus,  in  the  more  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
word  isles  or  islands  signilies  every  inhabited  region,  particu- 
larly all  the  western  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the 
seats  of  Japhet's  posterity,  viz.  the  northern  part  of  Asia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Europe,  together  with  some  other  regions.  Of  this 
sense  of  the  word  we  have  examples  in  Gen.  x.  .5.  Isa.  xi.  II. 
XX.  6.  xxiii.  6.  xxiv.  15.  xlii.  15.  Ixvi.  19.  Ezck.  xxvi.  15.  18. 
xxvii.  3 — 7.  15.  35.  But,  in  a  later  age,  it  denotes  islands  pro- 
perly so  called,  as  in  Esther  x.  1.,  and,  perhaps,  Jer.  xlvii.  4. 
(marginal  rendering.)'  Again,  the  phrase,  to  /)ossess  or  inherit 
the  land,  which  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, if  wc  consider  it  historically,  that  is,  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  means  simply,  to  hold  the  secure 
and  undisturbed  possession  of  the  promised  land  ;  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  phrase  to  "  folloiv  Christ"  must  in  like 
manner  be  understood  historically  in  some  passages  of  the  Gos- 
pels ;  implying  no  more  than  that  the  persons  there  mentioned 
followed  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  progresses,  and  were  audi- 
tors of  his  public  instructions,  precisely  as  the  apostles  followed 
liim  from  place  to  place,  and  heard  his  doctrine.^ 

Interpreters  now  speak  of  the  true  sense  of  a  passage,  by 
calling  it  the  Grammatico-Historical  Sense;  and  exegesis, 
founded  oil  the  nature  of  language,  is  called  gramniatico-his- 
torical.  The  object  in  using  this  compound  name  is,  to  show 
that  both  grammatical  and  historical  considerations  are  em- 
ployed in  making  out  the  sense  of  a  word  or  passage. 

2.  Where,  besides  the  direct  or  immediate  signification  of 
a  passage,  whether  literally  or  figuratively  expressed,  there 
is  attached  to  it  a  more  remote  or  recondite  meaning,  this  is 
termed  the  Mediate,  Spiritual,  or  Mystical  Sense  ;^  and 
this  sense  is  founded,  not  on  a  transfer  of  words  from  one 
signification  to  another,  but  on  the  entire  application  of  the 
matter  itself  to  a  different  subject. 

Thus,  what  is  said  literally  in  Exod.  xxx.  10.  and  Levit.  xvi. 
concerning  the  high-priest's  entrance  into  the  most  holy  place  on 
the  day  of  expiation,  with  the  blood  of  the  victim,  we  are  taught 
by  St.  Paul  to  understand  spiritually  of  the  entrance  of  Jesus 
Christ  into  the  presence  of  God  with  his  own  blood.  (Heb.  ix. 
7—20.) 

The  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  has  frequently  been  divided 
into  allcgoriail,  typical,  and  parabolical.  The  reason  of  this 
mode  of  classifications,  as  well  as  of  some  other  minor  dis- 
tinctions, does  not  sufficiently  appear.  Since,  however,  it  has 
obtained  a  place  in  almost  every  treatise  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  define  and  illus- 
trate these  senses  by  a  few  examples. 

(I.)  The  Allegorical  Sense  is,  when  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
besides  the  literal  sense,  signify  any  thing  belonging  to  faith 
or  .spiriiuul  diictrine. 

Such  is  the  sense  which  is  required  rightly  to  understand  Gal. 
iv.  24.  a  riia.  tTTtv  ^txkxy'jfjVfjLfiu.,  -which  things  are  allegorically 

t  Jabn,  Encliiridion  Honncnenticae  Generalis,  p.  24.,  who  cites  Michaelis's 
Spicilegiuni  Geographia?  H-'Kreae  Extera,  part  i.  pp.  131—143.,  and  also  his 
Siipiileiiientuin  ad  Lexira  Hfbraica,  pp.  68,  69. 

«  Slany  additronat  instances  might  be  offered,  If  the  limits  of  this  worl{ 
would  permit.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  fully  inveslisatin?  the 
historic  sense  of  Scripture,  will  derive  much  solid  benefit  from  Dr.  Swrr's 
Disquisition  de  Sensu  Historico,  in  vol.  i.  (pp.  1 — S3.)  of  his  "Opuscula 
Academics  ad  Interpretationem  Librorum  Sacrorum  pertinentia,"  8vo. 
Tubinsen,  1796. 

»  "  Dicitur  mysticus,"  says  a  learned  and  sensible  writer  of  the  Romish 
coDimunion,  "  a  ,"«•■,  clattdo;  quia  licet  non  semper  Me\  mystcria  compre- 
hendat,  masis  tamen  occultus,  et  clausus  est,  quam  literalis,  qui  per  verba 
rite  inlellecta  lacilius  innotescit."  Adami  Viser,  Hermeneutica  Sacra 
Novi  Testamenti,  pars  ii.  pp.  51,  52.  See  also  Jahn's  Enchiridion  Herme- 
neuticae  Generalis,  pp.  41,  42.;  and  Bishop  Vanmildert's  Bampton  Lec- 
tures, p.  822. 


spoken,  or  which  things  are  thus  allegorized  by  me  ;  that  is, 
under  the  veil  of  the  literal  sense  they  further  contain  a  spiritual 
or  mystical  sense. 

(2.)  The  Typical  Sense  is,  when,  under  external  objects 
or  prophetic  visions,  secret  things,  whether  present  or  future, 
are  represented  ;  especially  when  certain  tratisactions,  record- 
ed in  the  Old  Testament,  presigiiify  or  adumbrate  those  related 
in  the  New  Testament. 

Thus,  in  Psal.  xcv.  11.,  the  words  "they  should  not  enter  into 
my  rest,"  literally  understood,  signify  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites 
into  the  promi.sed  land  ;  but,  spiritually  and  typically,  the  entering 
into  the  rest  and  enjoyment  of  heaven,  through  the  merits  and 
mediation  of  Christ,  as  is  largely  shown  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  chapters  iii.  and  iv. 

f3.^  The  Parabolical  Sense  is,  when,  besides  the  plaii 
ana  oovious  meaning  of  the  thing  related,  an  occult  or  spi- 
ritual sense  is  intended.  As  this  chiefly  occurs  in  passages 
of  a  moral  tendency,  the  parabolic  has  by  some  wrilrrs  been 
termed  the  moral  or  tropological  sense. 

Of  this  description  is  the  parable  of  the  talents:  the  design  of 
which  is  to  show  that  the  duties  which  men  are  called  to  perform 
are  suited  to  their  situations  and  the  talents  which  they  severally 
receive  ;  that  whatever  a  good  man  possesses  he  has  received  from 
God,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  improve  that  good ;  and  that  the 
gfrace  and  temporal  mercies  of  God  are  suited  to  the  power 
which  a  man  has  of  improving  them.  Thus,  also,  the  injunction 
in  Deut.  xxv.  4.,  relative  to  muzzling  the  ox  while  treading  out 
the  corn,  is  explained  by  Saint  Paul  with  reference  to  the  right 
of  maintenance  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  (1  Cor.  ix.  9 — 1 1.) 

Tt  were  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  each  of  the  different 
senses  here  mentioned ;  but  as  they  have  all  one  common 
foundation,  and  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  adduce  others 
in  the  course  of  the  following  pages,  when  stating  the  rules 
for  interpreting  the  sense  of  Scripture  after  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, the  instances  above  quoted  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
distinctions  subsisting  between  them."' 

3.  The  Moral  Sense  or  interpretation,  advocated  by  the 
late  Professor  Kant  of  Berlin  (whose  philosophical  system 
has  obtained  many  followers  on  the  Continent),  consists  in 
setting  aside  the  laws  of  grammatical  and  historical  inter- 
pretation, and  attributing  a  moral  meaning  to  those  passages 
of  Scripture,  which,  agreeably  to  grammatical  interpretation, 
contain  nothing  coincident  with  the  moral  dictates  of  un- 
assisted reason.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  nothing  more 
is  necessary,  than  that  it  be  possible  to  attach  a  moral  meaning 
to  the  passage ; — it  is  of  little  moment  how  forced  or  unnatural 
it  may  be.  Against  this  mode  of  interpretation  (which  is 
here  noticed  in  order  to  put  the  student  on  his  guard)  the 
following  weighty  objections  have  been  urged  : — 

(1.)  Such  a  mode  of  explaining  Scripture  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  an  interpretation ;  for  this  moral  interpreter  does 
not  inquire,  what  the  Scriptures  actually  do  teach  by  their 
own  declarations,  but  what  they  ou^ht  to  teach,  agreeably  to 
his  opinions. 

(2.)  The  principle  is  incorrect,  which  is  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  this  mode  of  interpretation ;  viz.  that  the  grammatical 
sense  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  cannot  be  admitted,  or  at  least 
is  of  no  use  in  ethics,  whenever  it  contains  a  sentiment  which 
reason  alone  could  not  discover  and  substantiate. 

(3.)  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation  is  altogether  unneces- 
sary ;  for  the  Bible  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  our  instruction 
in  religion  and  morality,  if  its  precepts  are  construed  as 
applying  directly  or  by  consequence  to  the  moral  necessities 
of  every  man.  And  although  there  are  passages  of  difficult 
explanation  in  the  Bible,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  antiquity  and  peculiar  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  yet  in 
most  instances  these  passages  do  not  relate  to  doctrines ;  and 
when  they  do,  the  doctrines  in  question  are  generally  taught 
in  other  and  plainer  passages. 

(4.)  As,  on  this  plan,  the  mere  possibility  of  attaching  a 

«  Bauer,  Hcrm.  Sacr.  pp.  13 — 44.  Viser,  Uermeneutlca  Sacra,  Nov. 
Test,  pars  ii.  pp.  I — IJO.  J.  E.  Pi'eitfer,  Instiluiiones  HermeneuticreSacrae, 
pp.  122—132.  Aug.  Pfeiffer,  Herm.  Sacr.  cap.  iii.  (Op.  torn.  ii.  pp.633— 638.) 
Erncstilnslitutiolnterpietis  Novi  Test,  pp  11 — 30.  (4th  edit.)  Mori  Acroases 
Academical?  super  Hermeneutica  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  27 — 73.  J.  B. 
C'arpzovii.  Prima>  Liui'ae  Herin.  Sac.  p.  24.  Alber,  Institutiones  Hermeneu- 
tica; Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  44 — 46.  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article, 
pp.  580—590.  Bi.shnp  Marsh's  Lect.  part  ill.  lect.  xv.  and  xvi.  pp.  42—78.  ;  and 
Bishop  Vanmildert's  Bampton  Lectures,  Serra.  vll.  pp.  217 — 232.  and  notes, 
jip.  3S5— 396.  The  two  writers  last  cited  have  illustrated  the  sense  of 
bcripture,  by  applying  it  to  the  discussion  of  some  important  controversial 
points  between  Protestants  and  Romanists,  which  the  limits  of  a  practical 
work  will  not  admit  of  being  noticed. 
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moral  import  to  a  text  is  regarded  as  sufficient  for  considering 
it  as  a  true  signification  ;  almost  every  passage  must  be  sus- 
ceptible of  a  multitude  of  interpretations,  as  was  the  case 
during  the  reign  of  the  mystical  and  allegorical  mode  of 
interpretation,  which  has  long  since  been  exploded.     This 


-iterpretati     ,  ,,  _    . 

must  produce  confusion  in  religious  instruction,  want  of  con 
fidence  in  the  Bible,  and,  indeed,  a  suspicion  as  to  its  divine 
authority;  for  this  must  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  moral  of 
interpretation  on  the  majority  of  minds. 

(5.)  Lastly,  if  such  li  mode  of  interpreting  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  should  prevail,  it  is  not  seen  how  insincerity 
and  deceit,  on  the  part  of  interpreters,  are  to  be  detected  and 
exposed.' 

4.  Equally  untenable  is  the  hypothesis  of  some  modern 
critics,  that  llie  interpretation  of  certain  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  relative  to  the  Messiah,  given  by  .Tesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  are  a  doctrinal  Accommodation  to  the  Opi- 
nions AND  Prejudices  of  the  Jews.^ 

Since  the  time  of  Semler,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  an  opinion  has  prevailed  widely  in  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Germany,  that  the  Old  Testament  contains  very  few 
passages,  or  none  at  all,  which  treat  literally  and  properly  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  that  all  or  most  of  the  passages  cited  in  the  New 
Testament  are  used  in  the  way  of  accommodation.  In  support 
of  this  theory,  its  advocates  have  offered  the  following  reasons  : — 
The  Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  were  very  much  given  to  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Even  after  the  time  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah  had 
become  universal  among  them,  they  had  eagerly  searched  the 
Old  Testament  for  every  thing,  which  in  the  least  favoured  this 
expectation  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  their  allegorical  interpretation, 
they  had  succeeded  in  making  their  Scriptures  seem  to  contain 
predictions  respecting  a  Messiah.  Jesus  and  the  apostles  (these 
theorists  affirm)  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  pursue  the  same, 
method,  and  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  gradually  bringing  the  Jews 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  religion. 

But  in  this  statement  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
what  is  true,  and  what  is  erroneous  and  exaggerated;  for, 

1.  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  can- 
not be  historically  proved  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  from 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  or  to  have  been  common  with  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Although  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  hearers  of  .lesus  often  appealed  to  the 
Old  Testaiiient,  yet  they  give  no  indication  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  ; 
even  .losephus  has  nothingof  if.  Tlie  Platonic  JewsofEgypt  began  in  tlie 
first  century,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen  Greeks,  to  interpret  the  Old  Tes- 
tament allegorically.  Pliilo  of  Alexandria  was  distinguished  among  those 
Jews  who  practised  this  method  ;  and  he  defends  it  as  something  new  and 
before  unheard  of,  and  for  that  reason  opposed  by  the  other  Jews.a  Jesus 
was  not,  therefore,  in  a  situation  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  comply  with 
a  prevailing  custom  of  allegorical  interpretation  ;  for  this  method  did  not 
prevail  at  that  lime  among  the  Jews,  certainly  not  in  Palestine,  where  Jesus 
taught.  Moreover,  the  representations  contained  in  the  works  of  Philo  and 
Josephus  differ,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  from  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament.  If,  however,  some  of  tlie  instructions  of  Jesus  Chri.st  and  his 
apostles  did  coincide  with  the  popular  opinion  of  the  Jews,  it  will  by  no 
means  follow  that  they  must  therelbre  have  been  erroneous.  So  far  as 
these  Jewish  opinions  were  correct,  they  were  worthy  of  the  approbation 
of  Jesns;  and  the  providence  of  God  may,  by  previous  intimations  of  them, 
have  paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

(3.)  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  themselves  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  allegorical  and  literal  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

When  they  do  use  tlie  allegorical  method,  they  either  say  e.vpressly, 
"These  things  m:iy  be  allenonzed"  (Gal.  iv.  24.);  or  they  show  it  by  the 
context,  or  by  prefixing  some  particle  of  comparison  ;  for  instance,  aitr-sf 
or  Ji-.cc>«)}  {as)  in  John  iii.  14.  and  Matt.  xii.  40.  But  they  express  them- 
selves very  differeully  in  te.x.ts,  which  they  quote  as  hteral  prophecy  for 
the  purpose  of  proof. 

,  (3.)  If  the  apostles  did  not  allude  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
instructions  which  they  gave  to  the  Gentiles,  it  does  not  follow 
either  that  they  believed  the  Old  Testament  to  be  of  no  use  to 
them,  or  that  they  did  not  seriously  consider  the  passages  which 
they  cited  as  predictions,  in  their  instruction  to  the  Jews,  to  be 
really  such.     The  reason  why  the  apostles  omitted  these  al- 

«  Schmucker's  Elementary  Course  of  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  i.  pp.  272, 
273.  (Andover,  North  America,  1827.)  Alber,  Instituiiones  Heruieneut. 
Nov^  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  90—9-3. 

^  Knapp's  Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  157 — 159.  (New 
York,  1833.)  Schmucker's  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  i.  pp.  229,  2.30.  Dr. 
Tittman  has  examined  and  refuted  at  considerable  length  the  theory  of 
accommodation  ;  and  has  most  convincingly  shown,  that  it  is  a  mode  of  in- 
terpretation altogelher  unexampled,  deceptive,  and  fallacious,  manifestly 
uncertain,  and  leading  to  consequences  the  most  pernicious.  See  the 
Preface  to  his  Meletemata  Sacra,  sive  Commenlarius  in  Evangelium  Jo- 
hannis,  pp.  xiv.— xxi. 

»  Philo  de  Confusione  Linguarum,  p.  347.  ct  seq. 
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lusions  at  the  commencement  of  the  instructions  which  they 
gave  to  the  heathen,  is  the  same  as  leads  the  wise  missionary  at 
the  present  day  to  omit  them  in  the  saine  circumstances.  Their 
Gentile  hearers  and  readers  knew  nothing  of  the  Bible,  and  could 
not,  of  course,  be  convinced  from  an  unknown  book.  The 
apostles,  however,  gradually  instructed  their  Gentile  converts  in 
the  contents  of  this  hook,  and  then  appealed  to  it  as  frequently 
before  them  as  before  Jews  or  converts  from  Judaism.  This  is 
proved  by  the  Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Thus  Peter 
says  to  the  heathen  centurion,  Cornelius,  after  the  latter  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  prophets, — To  him  [Jesus]  give  all 
the  prophets  witness,  «&c.  (Acts  x.  43.  compared  with  Acts  viii. 
26 — 35.  and  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul.) 

(4.)  It  cannot  be  shown  in  general  that  Jesus  Christ  ard  his 
apostles,  in  compliance  with  the  current  prejudices  of  their  con- 
temporaries, ever  taught  any  thing,  or  seemingly  affirmed  any 
thing  to  be  true,  which  they  themselves  consider  as  false.  (Their 
moral  character  renders  such  a  supposition  inadmissible.)  Neither 
can  it  be  shown,  in  particular,  that  they  adopted  and  authorized 
any  explanations  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  they  themselves 
considered  as  invalid,  merely  because  they  were  common  among 
their  contemporaries. 

Such  compliance  is  entirely  contrary  to  their  usual  course  of  action  (see 
Matt.  v.  19.  '£i.);  nor  can  it  be  at  all  justified  on  pure  moral  principles. 
When  therefore  Christ  says  distinctly  in  Matt.  xxii.  43.  that  David  by  divine 
revelation  called  the  Messiah  Lord  (Psal.  ex.  1.),  he  must  have  believed 
e.vactly  as  he  said  ;  and  consequently  must  liave  admitted  a  divine  predic- 
tion respecting  the  Messiah  in  this  Psalm. 

Hence  it  follows  that  whenever  Jesus  and  his  apostles  expressly 
assent  to  the  Jewish  explanations  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  build 
proofs  upon  them,  they  themselves  must  have  considered  these 
explanations  as  just. 

(.5.)  The  hypothesis  of  the  theory  of  accommodation,  that 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  propagated  falsehoods  under  the  garb  of 
truth,  is  overturned  by  the  fact,  that  miracles  attested  their  high 
authority  as  teachers. 

(6.)  No  such  criteria  can  be  given,  which  shall  enable  us  to 
distinguish  between  such  of  their  declarations  as  they  believed 
themselves,  and  those  in  which  they  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  erroneous  notions  of  the  Jews.  The  Scriptures  nowhere 
make  a  distinction  between  what  is  universally  true,  and  what  is 
only  local  or  temporary.  The  theory  of  accommodation  involves 
the  whole  of  revelation  in  uncertainty. 


SECTION  II. 

GENERAL  RULES  FOR  INVESTIGATING  THE  MEANING  OF  WORDS. 

Since  words  compose  sentences,  and  from  these,  rightly 
understood,  the  meaning  of  an  author  is  to  be  collected,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  ascertain  the  individual  meaning  of  words 
before  we  proceed  further  to  investigate  the  sense  of  Scripture. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  important  work,  we  may  observe, 
generally,  that  as  the  same  method  and  the  same  principles 
of  interpretation  are  common  both  to  the  sacred  volume  and 
to  the  productions  of  uninspired  man,  consequently  the  signi- 
fication of  words  in  the  Holy  Scri^stures  must  be  sought  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way,  in  which  the  meaning  of  words  in 
other  works  usually  is  or  ought  to  be  sought.  Hence  also 
it  follows,  that  the  method  of  investigating  the  sifrniiication 
of  words  in  the  Bible  is  no  more  arbitrary  than  it  is  in  other 
hooks,  but  is  in  like  inanner  regulated  by  certain  laws,  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  languages.  And  since  no  text  of  Scrip 
ture  has  more  than  one  meaning,  we  must  endeavour  to  fint^ 
out  that  one  true  sense  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
would  investigate  the  sense  of  Homer  or  any  other  ancient 
writer  ;  and  in  that  sense,  when  so  ascertained,  we  ought  to 
acquiesce,  unless  by  applying  the  just  rules  of  interpretation, 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  had  been 
mistaken,  and  that  another  is  the  only  just,  true,  and  critical 
sense  of  the  place.  This  principle,  duly  considered,  would 
alone  be  sufficient  for  investigating  the  sense  of  Scripture  ; 
hut  as  there  are  not  wanting  persons  who  reject  it  altogether, 
and  as  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  too  generally  expressed,  we 
shall  proceed  to  consider  it  more  minutely  m  tlie  following 
observations.'' 

^  The  following  rules  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Cliladenius's  Institutiones 
Exegeticae,  pp.  238 — 212.';  Jahn's  Enchiridion  Hermeneuticre  Sacrie,  pp.  34 
— 38. ;  Lan:;ii  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  p.  16.  et  seq. ;  Rambachii  Instituiiones 
Hermeneuticee  Sacr;e,  p.  53.  et  seq. ;  and  Semler's  Apparatus  ad  Liberalem 
Novi  Testainenti  Interpretationem,  p.  179.  etseq.  See  also  J.  E.  Pfeiffer's 
Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  349.  el  seq. 
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1.  Ascertain  the  usus  loquendi,  or  notion  affixed  to  a  -ivorJ 
by  the  persons  in  fftneral,  by  whom  the  language  either  is  now 
or  formerly  was  spoken,  and  especially  in  the  particular  con- 
nection in  which  such  notion  is  affixed. 

The  riicaiiini  of  a  word  used  by  any  writer  is  the  Dieariing  affixed  to  it 
Oy  tliose  for  wlioni  he  immediutely  wrote.  For  there  is  a  kind  of  natural 
compact  between  those  wlio  write  and  those  who  i>peal<  a  language ;  hy 
whicli  thoy  are  nuilually  bound  to  use  words  in  a  certain  sense  :  he,  there- 
fore, wtio  uses  such  words  in  a  dilTerent  signitication,  in  a  manner  violates 
that  compact,  and  is  in  danger  of  leadinif  men  into  error,  contrary  to  tlie 
design  ol  God,  '•  wlio  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  anrl  to  come  uhto  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth."  (I  Tim.  ii.  4.)  The  aids  for  invest i";ating  the  usus 
loquendi  being  con.sidered  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe  in  illustration  of  the  present  canon,  that 

(1.)  Tlie  hooks  of  the  Old  and  S'ew  Testumunt  are,  each,  to  he  frequently 
and  carefully  read,  and  the  suhjects  therein  treated  are  to  he  coni/iared 
together,  in  order  that  tee  viay  ascertain  the  meatiing  of  what  the  authors 
thought  and  wrote. 

They,  who  wish  lo  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  philosophical 
notions  of  I'lato,  Aristotle,  or  any  plher  of  the  ancient  Grecian  sage.s,  will 
not  consult  the  later  Platonic  writers,  or  the  scholastic  authors  wlio  de. 
pended  wholly  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  whoso  knowledge  of  his 
works  was  frt(|uently  very  imperfect,  but  will  rather  peruse  the  writings 
of  the  philosophers  themselves  : — in  like  manner,  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  are  to  be  constantly  and  carefully  perused  and  weighed 
by  hiin,  who  is  sincerely  desirous  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  their 
important  contents.  For,  while  we  collate  the  expressions  of  each  writer, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  harmonize  tliose  passages  which  treat  on  the  same 
topics;  and  may  reasonably  hope  to  discover  their  true  sense.  Some 
foreign  biblical  critics,  however  (who,  in  their  zeal  to  accouuiiodate  tlie 
immutable  truths  of  Hcrijiture  to  the  standard  of  the  present  age,  would 
divest  the  Christian  dispensation  of  its  most  important  doctrines),  have  as- 
serted that,  in  the  iiitepretatioii  of  the  Old  Testament,  all  reference  to  the 
New  Testament  is  to  be  excluded.  But,  unless  we  consult  the  latter,  there 
are  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  whose  meaning  cannot  be  fully  apprc;- 
henaed.  To  mention  only  one  instance,  out  of  many  that  might  be  adduced  : 
— in  Gen.  i.  IS),  27.  God  is  said  to  have  created  man  after  his  own  image  : 
this  passage  (which,  it  should  be  recollected,  describes  man  in  his  prime- 
val state  of  spotless  innocence,  before  he  became  corrupted  by  the  fall), 
the  divines  in  question  atlinn,  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  crude 
and  imperlect  notions  entertained  by  the  ancient  heathen  nations  concern- 
ing the  Deity  !'  But,  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  information  comniuuicated 
In  the  New  Testament  (as  we  are  fully  warranted  to  do  by  the  cxaiiqile  of 
Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles),  we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct 
notion  of  the  divine  image  intended  by  the  sacred  historian  ;  viz.  that  it 
consisted  in  righteousness,  true  holiness,  and  knowledge.  See  Eph.  iv.  24. 
and  Col.  iii.  10. 

(2.)  It  is  also  indispensable  that  we  lay  aside,  in  many  instances,  that 
more  accurate  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  natural  things,  in  order 
that  we  may  fully  enter  into  the  meaning  of  different  parts  of  the  sacred 
writings. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  being  altogether  ignorant  of,  or  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with,  many  things,  the  nature  of  which  is  now  fully  explored  and 
well  known,  it  were  absurd  to  apply  our  more  perfect  knowledge  to  the 
explanation  of  things  which  are  related  according  to  the  limited  degrees  of 
knowledge  they  possessed.  Hence  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  attempt 
to  illustrate  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  according  to  the  Copernican 
system  of  the  universe,  which  the  experiments  of  philosophers  have 
shown  to  be  the  true  one.  As  the  Scriptures  were  composed  with  the 
express  design  of  making  the  divine  will  known  to  man,  the  sacred  auihors 
might,  and  did,  make  use  of  popular  expressions  and  forms  of  .sjieccli,  then 
In  use  among  the  persons  or  people  whom  they  addressed ;  the  philoso- 
phical truth  of  which  they  neither  affirmed  nor  denied. 

2.  The  received  signification  of  a  word  is  to  be  retained, 
unless  weighty  and  necessary  reasons  require  that  it  should  be 

-abandoned  or  neglected. 

We  shall  be  justified  in  rejecting  the  recefved  meaning  of  a  word  in  the 
following  cases ;  viz. 

(1.)  If  such  meaning  clash  with  any  doctrine  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 

Thus,  according  to  our  authorized  English  version,  Eli's  feeble  re- 
proaches of  his  prolligato  sons  served  only  to  lull  them  into  security, 
because  the  Lord  would  slay  them  (1  Sam.  ii.  2.5.),  the  meaning  of  which 
rendering  is,  to  make  their  continuance  in  sin  the  effect  of  Jehovah's  de- 
termination to  destroy  them  ;  and  thus  apparently  support  the  horrid  tenet, 
that  God  wills  his  creatures  to  commit  crimes  because  he  is  determined  to 
display  his  justice  in  their  destruction.  It  is  true  that  the  ordinarily  re- 
ceived meaning  of  the  Hebrew  particle  >3  (ki)  is,  becaiise ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance it  ought  to  be  rendered  therefore  or  though,^  which  makes  their 
wilful  and  impenitent  disobedience  the  cause  of  their  destruction,  and  is 
in  unison  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  projier  ren- 
dering, therefore,  of  this  passage  is,  Notwithstanding,  they  hearkened  7iot 
unto  the  voice  of  their  father.    Therefore  the  Lord  would  slay  them. 

(2.)  If  a  certain  passage  require  a  dilTerent  explanation  from  4hat  which 
it  appears  to  present :  as  Mai.  iv.  D,  6,  compared  with  Luke  i.  17.  and 
Matt.  xi.  14. 

(3.)  If  the  thing  itself  will  not  admit  of  a  tropical  or  figurative  meaning 
being  affixed  to  the  word. 

3.  Where  a  word  has  several  significations  in  common  use, 
that  must  be  selected  which  best  suits  the  passage  in  qttestion, 

»  How  crude,  imperfect,  and  erroneous  these  views  of  the  heathens 
were  respecting  the  Almighty  has  been  shown  at  great  length  by  various 
eminent  advocates  for  the  truth  of  the  divine  origin  of  Revelation ;  but  no 
one  has  discussed  it  more  elaborately  than  Dr.  Leiand,  in  his  "  Advantage 
and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  as  shown  from  the  State  of  Re- 
ligion in  the  Heathen  World."  1768,  8vo.  Reprinted  at  Glasgow  in  1S19, 
in  2  vols.  A  compendious  notice  of  the  heathen  notions  respecting  the 
Deity  is  given  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  15,  17. 

»  Noldias,  in  his  work  on  Hebrew  particles,  has  shown  that  «3  (ki)  has 
the  meaning  of  therefore  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  among  which  he 
quotes  this  very  passage.  He  has  also  adduced  others,  where  it  evidently 
means  though.  Purver  adopts  the  latter,  and  thus  translates  the  clause  in 
question  : — Xolwilhslandinz  they  would  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  their 
father,  thoi-gh  the  Lord  should  slay  them. 


anil  which  is  consistent  with  an  author's  known  character 
sentiments,  and  situation,  and  the  known  circumstances  undei 
which  he  wrote. 

Fur  instance,  the  word  Blood,  wliich  in  various  accounts  is  very  signi- 
ficant in  tlie  sacred  writings,  denotes — our  natural  descent  lioni  one 
coiiiiiion  family,  in  Acts  xvii.  20.  ; — death  in  Heb.  xii.  4.  ;  tite  Suffi rings 
and  Death  of  Chritt,  considereil  as  an  atonement  lor  the  souls  ol  sinnei.^, 
in  Itdiii  v.  9.  and  Epii.  i  7.  :  and  also  as  the  |)rocuring  cause  of  our  ju.>>titi- 
cation  in  Rom.  v.  9.,  and  of  our  eanctification  in  Heb.  ix.  14. « 

4.  Although  the  force  of  particular  words  can  only  br  de 
rived  from  etymology,  yet  too  much  confidence  must  not  be 
placed  in  that  frequently  uncertain  science  ;  because  the  pri 
mary  signification  of  a  word  is  frequently  very  different  from 
its  common  meaning. 

5.  The  distinctions  between  words,  which  are  apparently 
synonymous,  should  be  carefully  examined  and  considered. 

In  the  Latin  language  matiy  words  are  accounted  perfectly  synonymous, 
which,  however,  only  partially  accord  together.  Thus,  a  person  whose 
iliscourse  is  cut  short,  is  saiil  lo  be  silent  (.silere) ;  and  one,  who  has  not 
begun  to  speak,  is  said  to  huld  his  tongu-  (laeereX  Cicero,  in  speaking  of 
beauty,  observes,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  it;  the  one  dignified  una 
majestic  (dif^nilus)  ;  the  other  soft  and  graccfuHvenuatas)  ;  the  latter  Ut 
be  considertd  proper  to  women,  ihc  furmer  to  men.«  The  same  reti>ark 
will  ai)ply  to  the  language  of  Scripture.  For  instance,  in  the  llOlh  IValm 
there  are  not  fewer  than  ten  different  words,  pointing  out  the  wordol  God  ; 
V  iz.  Law,  Way,  Word,  Statutes.  .ludgmenls,  Commandments,  PreoplF,  Teg- 
limonies,  Righteousness,  and  Truth  or  Faithfulness.  Now  all  these  words, 
though  usually  considered  as  synonymous,  are  not  literally  KynniiyinoiiH, 
but  refer  to  some  latent  and  distinguishing  properties  of  the  Divine  Wonl, 
whose  manifold  excellences  and  perfections  are  tt)us  illustrated  with  mncli 
elegant  variety  of  diction.  In  the  New  Testam<^nt  we  meet  with  eimilBr 
instances,  as  in  Col.  ii.  22.  ivt»a/<kt»  x-xi  ii^u.<rxx/.tx;  «v  jfjjraui',  the  iinn- 
niiindments  and  doctrines  of  men.  Doctrines  in  this  passage  iniluoe 
truths  propounded  to  be  believed  or  known  ;  Commands  iuiply  lairs, 
which  direct  what  is  to  be  done  or  avoided  :  the  latter  depend  upon  and 
are  derived  from  the  former.  The  apostle  is  speaking  oi  the  tradiliovH 
taught  by  the  elders,  and  the  load  of  cumhrous  ceremonies  commnnded  by 
them,  in  addition  to  the  significant  rites  prescribed  in  the  law  of  Moses.  In 
Rora.  xiv.  y.i.  ^finrxoi^ftj.,  a  stumhlingllock,  means  a  slighter  cause  of 
offence,  viz.  that  which  wounds  and  disturbs  the  conscience  of  another  ; 
iTy.u.vhxK!>v,  an  occasion  to  fall,  means  a  more  weighty  cause  of  offence, 
that  is,  such  as  may  cause  any  one  to  apostatize  from  the  Christian  faith. 
Siuiilar  examples  occur  in  ITim.  ii.  1.  and  1  Pel  iv.  3.» 

6.  The  epithets  introduced  by  the  sacred  -writers  are  also 
to  be  carefully  weighed  and  considered,  as  all  of  them  have 
either  a  declarative  or  explanatory  force,  or  serve  to  distin- 
guish one  thing  from  another,  or  unite  these  two  characters 
together. 

The  epithets  of  Scripture  then  are, — 

(1.)  E.regetical  or  Explanatory,  that  is,  such  as  declare  the 
nature  and  properties  of  a  thing. 

Thus,  in  Tit.  ii.  11.  the  grace  of  God  is  termed  saving,  not  indeed  as  if 
there  were  any  otlier  divine  grace  bestowed  on  man,  that  was  not  saving  ; 
but  because  the  grace  of  God  revealed  in  the  Gospel  is  the  primary  and 
true  .source  of  eternal  life.  Similar  epithets  occur  in  2 Tim.  i.  9.  in  which 
our  calling  is  styled  holy  ;  in  1  Pet.  iv.  3.  where  idolatry  is  termed  abomi- 
nable, and  in  I'Pet.  ii.  9.  where  the  Gospel  is  called  the  marvellous  light 
of  God,  because  it  displays  so  many  auiazing  scenes  of  divine  wonders. 

(2.)  Diacriticql  or  Distinctive,  that  is,  such  as  distinguii>h 
one  thing  from  another. 

For  instance,  in  1  Pet.  v.  4.  the  crotrn  of  future  glory  is  termed  a  never- 
fading  crown,  ocu^fxtxno;,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  corrtiptible  crown 
which,  in  the  Grecian  games,  was  awarded  to  the  successful  candidate. 
In  like  manner,  genuine  faith,  in  ITim.  i.  5.  is  called  ttndissembled,  ».u^i- 
:<piTO{ ;  God,  in  the  same  chapter  (v.  17.),  is  designated  the  King  incor- 
ruptible, Sxa-iKitj;  x'jixprof  ;  and  in  Rom.  xii.  1.  Christians  dedicating 
themselves  to  God,  is  termed  a  reasonable  service,  >.»T()iioi  xij^ixn,  iii 
contradistinction  to  the  Jewish  worship,  which  chiefly  consisted  in  the 
sacrifice  of  irrational  creatures. 

(3.)   JBoth  Explanatory  and  Distinctive,  as  in  Rom.  ix.  5. 

Where  Christ  is  called  God  blessed  for  ever.  By  which  epithet  both 
his  divine  nature  is  declared,  and  he  is  eminently  distinguished  from  the 
Gentile  deities.  Similar  examples  occur  in  John  xvii.  11.  (compared  with 
Luke  xi.  11 — 13.),  where  God  is  termed  Holy  Father:  in  I  John  v.  20. 
where  Christ  is  styled  the  Iri/e  God.  as  also  the  Great  God  in  Tit.  ii.  13. 
and  Heb.  ix.  U.  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  denominated  the  Eternal  Spirit. 

T.  General  terms  are  used  sometimes  in  their  whole  extent, 
and  sometimes  in  a  restricted  sense,  and  whether  they  are  to  be 
understood  in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other  must  depend  upon 
the  scope,  subject-matter,  context,  and  parallel  passages. 

Thus,  in  1  Thess.  iii.  8.  St.  Paul,  speaking  to  the  Thessaloniams  says, 
Now  we  live,  if  (more  correctly,  when)  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.  The 
word  live,  in  this  pas.sage.  is  not  lo  be  understood  in  its  whole  extent,  as 
implying  that  the  apostle's  physical  life  or  existence  depended  on  their 


»  For  the  various  meanings  of  the  word  blood,  see  the  Index  of  the  Sym- 
bolical Language  of  Scripture,  voce  Blood,  in  tlie  second  volume  of  this 
work. 

«  Cum  autem  pulchritudinis  duo  genera  sint,  quorum  in  altero  venustas 
sit.  in  altero  rf;y7ni7a* ;  veniistatem  muliebrem  ducere  debemus;  diL'nita- 
tem  virilem.  "Cicero  de  Officiis,  lib.  i.  c.  xxrvi.  (op.  torn.  xii.  p.  57.  ed. 
Bipont.) 

»  On  the  subject  of  words  commonly  thought  synonymous,  see  Dr. 
Campbell's  Dicsertation  prefixed  to  his  translation  of"  the  Gospels,  vol.  i. 
pp.  161—^10.  (edit.  1907.),  and  especially  Dr.  Tittmann's  Treatise  de  Sy- 
nonvmis  in  Novi  Tesfamenti,  or  Mr.  Craig's  translation  of  it.  (Edinburgh, 
1833-4.  2  vols.  12mo.) 
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standing  fast  in  llie  Lord,  but  must  be  understood  in  a  limited  sense.  It  is 
as  if  he  had  said,  "Your  steadfastness  in  the  faith  gives  me  new  hfe  and 
comfort.  I  now  feci  that  I  live  to  some  purpose — I  relish  and  enjoy  life — 
since  my  labour  in  the  Gospel  is  not  in  vain."  That  this  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  aposlle,  is  evident  both  from  the  subjeetinalter  and  from  the 
context ;  for  Saint  Paul,  filled  with  deep  anxiety  lest  the  Thessalonians 
should  have  been  induced  to  depart  from  the  faith  by  the  afflictions  which 
they  had  to  endure,  had  sent  Timothy  to  raise  and  comfort  them.  Having 
heard  of  their  constancy  in  the  faith,  he  exclaims,  Now  we  live,  ifyestaiid 
fast  in  the  Lord. 

8.  Of  any  particular  passage  the  most  simple  se7ise — or  that 
■tohich  most  readily  suggests  itself  to  an  attentive  and  intelli- 
gent reader,  possessing  competent  knowledge, — is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  genuine  sense  or  meaning. 

This  remark  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  illustrative  example.  Where 
indeed  two  meanings  or  senses  present  themselves,  without  doing  any 
violence  to  the  words  or  to  their  scope  and  connection,  and  to  the  subject- 
matter,  &c.  in  such  case  the  different  arguments  for  and  against  each 
meaning  must  be  carefully  discussed,  and  that  meaning  which  is  supported 
by  the  most  numerous  and  weighty  arguments,  and  is  found  to  be  the 
most  probable,  must  be  preferred,  as  being  the  genuine  sense.  Yet,  sim- 
ple and  obvious  as  this  canon  confessedly  i.s,  it  is  perpetually  violated  by 
the  modern  school  of  interpreters  in  Germany,  at  the  head  of  which  stand 
the  names  of  Professors  Semler,  Bauer,  Paulus,  Wegscheider,  Eichhorn, 
and  others  ;  against  whose  tenets  the  unwary  student  cannot  be  sutficiently 
put  upon  his  guard,  on  account  of  the  great  celebrity  which  some  of  these 
■writers  have  justly  acquired  for  their  profound  philological  attainments. 
The  teachers  of  this  school  assert  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  divine 
revelation  in  the  sense  attached  to  this  word  by  Christians;  and  that  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  are  merely  natural  occurrences,  ex- 
aggerated and  embellished  by  those  who  have  related  them.  According 
to  these  antisupernaturalists,  the  whole  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  con- 
sist either  of  the  precepts  of  nature  clothed  in  obscure  expressions,  or 
of  absolutely  false  doctrines  invented  by  the  sacred  writers,  who  were 
men  subject  to  error  like  ourselves,  and  (what  they  say  is  still  worse)  who 
were  deprived  of  that  mass  of  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  glory  of 
our  age.    To  confirm  the  preceding  observations  by  a  few  examples  : — 

(1.)  According  to  Eichhorn,  the  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man 
is  merely  a  poetical,  philosophical  speculation  of  some  ingenious  person, 
on  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  evil. »  So,  in  regard  to  the  offering  up  of 
Isaac  by  Abraham,  he  says,  "  The  Godhead  could  not  have  required  of 
Abraham  so  horrible  a  crime  ;  and  there  can  be  no  justification,  palliation, 
or  excuse  for  this  pretended  command  of  the  Divinity."  He  then  explains 
it.  "Abraham  dreamed  that  he  must  offer  up  Isaac,  and,  according  to  the 
superstition  of  the  times,  regarded  it  as  a  divine  admonition.  He  prepared 
to  execute  the  mandate  which  his  dream  had  conveyed  to  him.  A  lucky 
accident  (probably  the  rustling  of  a  ram  who  was  entangled  in  the  bushes) 
hindered  it;  and  this,  according  to  ancient  idiom,  was  also  the  voice  of  the 
divinity."'  But  "what  is  there  in  the  character  of  Abraham  which  will  jus- 
tify taking  such  a  liberty  with  it,  as  to  maintain  that  he  was  not  raised  above 
the  superstitions  of  the  merest  savages  ;  or,  who  can  show  that  he  under- 
stood nothing  of  the  nature  of  dreams?  And  then,  whence  the  approbation 
of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  the  holy  apostles,  bestowed  on  a  horrible  act  of 
mere  superstition  1  For  horrible  it  was,  if  superstition  only  dictated  it. 
This  is  a  nodus,  to  solve  which  something  more  than  witty  conjectures  and 
brilliant  declamation  is  needed. "a 

(2.)  The  same  writer  represents  the  history  of  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
at  IVIount  Sinai,  in  a  curious  manner.  Moses  ascended  to  the  top  of  Sinai, 
and  kindled  a  fire  there  (how  he  found  wood  on  this  barren  rock,  or 
raised  it  to  the  top,  Eichhorn  does  not  tell  us),  afire  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  God,  before  which  he  prayed.  Here  an  unexpected  and  tre- 
mendous thunder-storm  occurred.  He  seized  the  occasion  to  proclaim  the 
laws  which  he  had  composed  in  his  retirement,  as  the  statutes  of  Jehovali ; 
leading  the  people  to  beHeve  that  Jehovah  had  conversed  with  him.  Not 
that  he  was  a  deceiver ;  but  he  really  believed,  that  the  occurrence  of  such 
a  thunder-storm  was  a  suflScient  proof  of  the  fact,  that  Jehovah  had  spoken 
to  him,  or  sanctioned  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.*  The  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament  are,  according  to  him,  patriotic  wishes, 
expressed  with  all  the  fire  and  elegance  of  poetry,  for  the  future  prosperity^ 
and  a  future  deliverer,  of  the  Jewish  nation.' 

(3.)  In  like  manner,  C.  F.  Ammbn,  who  was  formerly  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Erlangen,  teU.9  us,  in  respect  to  the  miracle  of  Christ's  walking  on 
the  water,  that  "  to  walk  on  the  sea,  is  not  to  stand  on  the  waves,  as  on  the 
solid  ground,  as  Jerome  dreams,  but  to  walk  through  the  waves  so  far  as 
the  shoals  reached,  and  then  to  swim."^  So,  in  regard  to  the  miracle  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes,'  he  says,  that  Jesus  probably  distributed  some  loaves 
and  fishes  which  he  had,  to  those  who  were  around  him ;  and  thus  excited, 
by  his  example,  others  among  the  multitude,  who  had  provisions,  to  dis- 
tribute them  in  like  manner.* 

(4.)  Thiess,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Acts,  explains  the  miraculous 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,'  in  the  following  manner : — 
"  It  is  not  uncommon,"  says  he,  "  in  those  countries,  for  a  violent  gust  of 
wind  to  strike  on  a  particular  spot  or  house.  Such  a  gust  is  commonly 
accompanied  by  the  electric  fluid;  and  the  sparks  of  this  are  scattered  all 
around.  These  float  about  the  chamber,  become  apparent,  and  light  upon 
the  disciples.  They  kindle  into  enthusiasm  at  this;  and  believe  the  pro- 
mise of  their  Master  is  now  to  be  performed.  This  enthusiasm  spectators 
assemble  to  witness ;  and  instead  of  preaching  as  before  in  Hebrew,  each 
orie  uses  his  own  native  tongue  to  proclaim  his  feelings." 

(.5.)  The  same  Thiess'"  represents  the  miraculous  cure  by  Peter,  of  the 
man  who  was  lame  from  his  birth,  in  a  very  singular  way.  "This  man," 
says  he,  "was  lame  only  according  to  report.  He  never  walked  at  all ; 
so  the  people  believed  that  he  could  not  walk. — Peter  and  John,  being 
more  sagacious,  however,  threatened  him.  'In  the  name  of  the  Messiah,^' 
said  they,  '  Stand  up.'  The  word  Messiah  had  a  magical  power.  He  stood 
up.  Now  they  saw  that  he  could  walk.  To  prevent  the  compassion  of 
men  from  being  turned  into  rage  (at  his  deceit),  he  chose  the  most  saga- 
cious party,  and  connected  himself  with  the  apostles." 

(6.)  The  case  of  Ananias  fallingdown  dead  is  thus  represented  by  the 
same  writer :—"  Ananias  fell  down  terrified  ;  but  probably  he  was  carried 
out  and  buried  while  still  alive."  Heinrichs,  however,  who  produces  this 
comment  of  Thiess,  relates  another  mode  of  explaining  the  occurrence  in 

«  Urgeschichte  passim.  »  BibUothek.  Band.  i.  s.  45,  &c. 

»  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  p.  164. 

«  Bibhothek.  Band.  i.  Theil.  1.  s.  76,  <&c. 

•  Propheten,  BibUothek.  Einleit.  passim. 

«  Pref  to  edit,  of  Ernesti  Inst.  Interpret,  p.  12. 

'  Matt,  xiv,  15,  s  p.  16. 

»  Acts  n.  to  Coram,  on  chap.  iii. 


question;  viz.  that  Peter  stabbed  Ananias;  "which  does  not  at  all  dis- 
agree with  the  vehement  and  easily-exasperated  temper  of  Peter."  It  is, 
however,  but  just  to  Heinrichs  to  state  that  he  has  expressed  his  decided 
disapprobation  of  this  pretended  interpretation  " 

(7.)  Professor  de  Wette,  in  his  treatise  De  Morte  Christi  Eipialoria  (on 
the  atonement  of  Christ),  represents  Christ  as  disappointed,  that  the  Jews 
would  not  hearken  to  him  as  a  moral  teacher  simply  ;  which  was  the  first 
character  he  assumed.  Christ  then  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet, 
and  asserted  his  divine  mission,  in  order  that  the  Jews  might  be  induced  to 
listen  to  him.  Finding  that  they  would  not  do  this,  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  destroy  him,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  whole  object  of  his 
mission,  and  to  convert  necessity  into  an  occasion  of  giving  himself  credit, 
he  gave  out,  that  his  death  itself  would  be  expiatory  1^"^ 

9.  Siiice  it  is  the  design  of  interpretation  to  render  in  our 
oiun  language  the  same  discourse  ivhich  the  sacred  authova 
originally  ivrote  in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  it  is  exddent  that  our 
interpretation  or  version,  to  be  correct,  ought  not  to  affirm  or 
deny  more  than  the  inspired  penmen  affirmed  or  denied  at  the 
time  they  ivrote  ;  consequently  we  should  be  more  ivilling  to  take 
a  sense  from  Scripture  than  to  bring  one  to  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  laws  of  interpretation  extant,  and  cannot 
be  sulBciently  kept  in  mind,  lest  we  should  teach  for  doctrities  the  com- 
mandments  of  men,  and  impose  our  narrow  and  limited  conceptions 
instead  of  the  ftroad  and  general  declarations  of  Scripture.  For  want  of 
attending  to  this  simple  rule,  how  many  forced  and  unnatural  interpreta- 
tions have  been  put  upon  the  sacred  writings  ! — interpretations  alike  con- 
tradictory to  the  express  meaning  of  other  passages  of  Scripture,  as  well  aa 
derogatory  from  every  idea  we  are  taught  to  conceive  of  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  the  Most  High.  It  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  remark  by  one 
single  instance  : — In  John  iii.  16,  17.  we  read  that  "  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believelh  in  lam  shall 
not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life  :  for  God  sent  not  his  Son  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  icorld  through  him  jnight  be  saved."  The  plain, 
obvious,  and  literal  sense  of  this  passage,  as  well  as  of  its  whole  context,  is, 
that  the  whole  of  mankind,  including  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  without  any 
exception  in  favour  of  individuals,  were  in  a  ruined  state,  about  to  perish 
everlastingly  and  utterly  without  the  power  of  rescuing  themselves  from 
destruction  ;  that  God  provided  for  their  rescue  and  salvation  by  giving  his 
Son  to  die  for  them  ;  and  that  all  who  believe  in  him,  that  is,  who  believe 
what  God  has  spoken  concerning  Christ,  his  sacrifice,  the  end  for  which 
it  was  offered,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied  in  order  to  become 
effectual ;  that  all  who  tints  believe  shall  not  only  be  exempted  from  eternal 
perdition,  but  shall  also  ultimately  have  everlasting  life,  in  other  words,  be 
brought  to  eternal  glory.  Y'et  how  are  these  "good  tidings  of  great  joy  to 
all  people"  narrowed  and  restricted  by  certain  expositors,  who  adopt  the 
hypothesis  that  Jesus  Christ  was  given  for  the  elect  alotte!  How,  indeed, 
could  God  be  said  to  love  those,  to  whom  he  denies  the  means  of  salvation, 
and  whom  he  destines  by  an  irrevocable  decree  to  eternal  misery  1  And 
what  violence  are  such  expositors  compelled  to  do  to  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion in  order  to  reconcile  it  to  their  preconceived  notions  !  They  are  obliged 
to  interpret  that  comprehensive  word,  the  world,  by  a  synecdoche  of  a  part 
for  the  whole  ;*and  thus  say,  that  it  means  the  nobler  portion  of  the  worli;, 
namely,  the  elect,  without  calling  to  their  aid  those  other  parallel  passages 
of  Scripture,  hi  which  the  above  consolatory  truth  is  explicitly  affirmed  in 
other  words.  A  similar  instance  occurs  in  Matt,  xviii.  11.,  where  Jesus 
Christ  is  said  to  have  "  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost,"  to  c«wo>.-j./.o«  ; 
which  word,  as  its  meaning  is  not  restricted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  in  a  reslricted  sense,  and  consequently  must  be  taken  in  its 
most  obvious  and  universal  sense.  In  this  way  we  are  to  imderstand  Deut. 
xxvii.  26.  and  Isa.  Ixiv.  6. 

10.  Before  we  conclude  upon  the  sense  of  a  text,  so  as  to 
prove  any  thing  by  it,  we  must  be  sure  that  such  sense  is  not 
repugnant' to  natural  reason. 

If  such  sense  be  repugnant  to  natural  reason,  it  cannot  be  the  true  mean- 
ing ofthe  Scriptures  ;  for  God  is  the  original  of  natural  truth,  as  well  as  of 
that  which  comes  by  particular  revelation.  No  proposition,  therefore, 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  reason,  can  be  the 
sense  of  any  part  ofthe  word  of  God  ;  and  that  which  is  false  and  contrary 
to  reason,  can  no  more  be  true  and  agreeable  to  the  revelations  contained  in 
the  sacred  writings,  than  God  (who  is  the  author  of  one  as  well  as  the  other)  ' 
can  contradict  himself  Whence  it  is  evident  tliat  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ, 
— This  is  my  body,  and  This  is  my  blood, — (Matt.  xxvi.  26.  28.)  are  not  to  be 
understood  in  that  sense,  which  makes  fos  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  :  because  it  is  iiripossible  that  contradictions  should  be  true  ;  and  we 
cannot  be  more  certain  that  any  thing  is  true,  than  we  are  that  that  doctrine 
is  false. 


SECTION  III. 


OF    EMPHASES. 


I.  JVature  of  emphasis. — Its  different  kinds. — II.  Verbal 
Emphases.  1.  Emphases  of  the  Greek  article. — 2.  Em- 
phqses  of  other  words. — 3.  Emphatic  adverbs. — III.  Reai. 
Emphases. — IV.  General  rules  for  the  investigation  of 
emphases. 

I.  Nature  of  Emphasis: — its  different  kinds. 
In  the  use  of  language,  cases  arise  where  the  ordinary  sig- 
nification of  a  word  receives  a  certain  augment  {auctarium) 

<i  Nov.  Test.  Koppianum,  vol.  iii.  Partic.  ii.  pp.  255 — 357,  &c. 

•  a  For  the  precedmg  examples,  the  absurdity  and  extravagance  of  which 
are  too  obvious  to  require  any  comment,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the 
researches  of  Professor  Stuart  in  his  letters  to  the  Rev.  W.  E  Channing, 

ibi 


above  discussed,  the  reader  will  find  some  painfully-interesting  details  in 
Mr.  .Jacob's  Asricullural  and  Political  Tour  in  Germany  (London,  1820,  4to.), 
pp.  203—212.  ;  in  the  Magasin  EvangClique  (Geneve,  1820,  8vo.),  tome  ii.  pp. 
26—32.  ;  in  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  ii. 
part  ii.  pp.  634,  635. ;  and  Mr.  Rose's  State  of  Protestantism  in  Germanjr.  It 
is  proper- to  add,  that  the  system  of  obscurity  and  impiety  above  noticed 
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or  idea,  which  sucli  wora  has  not  of  itself.  TThis  augment 
is  of  two  kinds:  "the  one  alTects  the  dignity  of  the  word 
itself;  the  other,  the  extent  and  weight  of  its  sicrnification. 
In  the  former  case  the  word  receives  a  sort  of  honour  or 
dishonour  from  popular  usajre."  Of  this  kind  of  augment  it 
would  be  irrelevant  to  tr(!at  in  this  place.  The  second  class 
of  words  comprises  those  which  receive  an  accession  or 
angmentation  in  the  extent  ot  force  of  meaning.  These  con- 
stitute what  may  with  propriety  be  called  emphatic  words. 
Emphasis,  therefore,  may  be  thus  defined  : — Jin  accession  or 
augment  to  tlie  ordinary  signification  (fa  ward,  eitlier  as  to  tlie 
extent  or  force  of  its  meaning. 

Thus,  when  the  Jews  speak  of  Moses,  they  simply  term  him 
the  Prophet.  In  like  manner,  the  ancient  Greeks  called  De- 
mosthenes tlie  Orator ;  Plato,  the  Philosofjher ;  Homer,  the 
Poet,  by  way  of  eminence.  These  respective  appellations  arc 
emphatic.  The  title  of  the  Prophet,  given  by  the  Jews  to  Moses, 
signifies  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  of  such 
distinguished  dignity,  that  there  arose  no  subse(iuent  prophet  in 
Israel  like  unto  J\Ioses,ivhom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face,  and 
conversed  mouth  to  mouth.  (Dcut.  xxxiv.  10.  Num.  xii.  8.)' 

["Emphases  are  either  verbal,  that  is,  such  as  occur  in  ivords 
both  separately  and  totrethor,  or  real,  that  is,  such  as  apncar 
in  the  magnitude  ancT  sublimity  of  the  thing  described  by 
words.  The  propriety  of  this  division  has  been  contested  by 
Huet,  Ernesti,-  and  some  others,  who  affirm  that  emphases 
subsist  in  words  only,  and  not  in  things,  and  that  in  things 
grandeur  and  sublimity  alone  are  to  be  found.  On  this 
classification,  however,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  and 
Longinus  himself,  who  has  placed  emphases  among  the 
sources  of  the  sublime,  seems  to  have  admitted  that  they 
exist  also  in  things.  In  the  first  instance,  unquestionably, 
they  are  to  be  sought  in  words,  sometimes  in  particles,  and 
also  in  the  Greek  article;  and  when  their  force  is  fully 
apprehended,  they  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  peculiar  ele- 
gances and  beauties  of  the  sacred  style.  A  few  examples 
illustrative  of  this  remark  must  suffice. 

II.  Verbal  Emphases. 

1.  Emphases  of  the  Greek  article. 

In  Matt.  xxvi.  28.  our  Saviour  having  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  after  giving  the  cnp  to  his  disciples,  adds, — "For  this  is  my  blood 
of  the  New  Testament  wliich  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." 
Almost  every  syllable  of  tlie  original  Greek,  especially  the  articles,  is  sin- 
gularly emphatic.    It  runs  thus: — Tsuto  yxf,  ifi   TO   ai^»  /tsu,   TO  xii? 

xa.vx;  Jiiifii«vt,-,  TO  TTlfi  ;ro>.\iuv  ixxuvo.usvov  ii;  x^siTiv  x.uxfTi^v.  The  fol- 
lowing literal  translation  and  paraphrase  jlo  not  exceed  its  meaning  : — "  For 
this  ii  [represents)  that  btoud  of  minK,  which  was  pointed  out  by  all  the 
sacrifices  under  the  Jewish  law,  and  particularly  by  the  shedding  and 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lainb ;  that  blood  of  the  sacrifice 
slain  for  the  ratification  o/" Me  netc  coreiiant ;  the  blood  ready  to  he  poured 
out  for  the  multitudes,  the  whole  Gentile  world  as  well  as  the  .lews,  for  the 
la/ein§  aicay  of  sins ;  sin,  whether  original  or  actual,  in  all  its  power  and 
guilt,  in  all  Its  energy  and  pollution.'  In  Matt.  xvi.  16.  the  following  sen- 
tence occurs:— i;u  ss'  'O  Xp.,-s,-  "O  via;  TOT  Wiou  TOT  <uvto;,  "  Thou  art 
,THB  Christ,  the  Son  op  the  Urine  God."  In  this  passage,  also,  every 
word  is  hiiihly  emphatic,  agreeably  to  a  rule  of  the  Greek  language,  which 
is  observed  both  by  the  sacred  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  most  elegant  pro- 
fane authors,  viz.  that  when  the  article  is  placed  before  a  noun,  it  denotes 
a  certain  and  definite  object ;  but  when  it  is  omitted,  it  in  general  indicates 
any  person  or  thing  indefinitely.  The  apostle  did  not  say,  "Thou  art 
Chri.it,  Son  of  God,"  without  the  article  :  but,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Messiah,  the  Son,"  that  very  Son,  thus  positively  asserting  his  belief  of 
that  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  divinity  and  otfice  of 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world — "Of  the  living  God,  or  of  God  the  living 
one."  Similar  instances  occur  in  .Tohn  i.  21.  'O  ;ri)!ciiTi)5  si  o-u  ;  "  art  thou 
that  Prophet"  whom  the  Jewish  nation  have  so  long  and  so  anxiously  ex- 
pected, and  who  had  been  promised  by  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  15.  18. )1  and 
also  in  John  x.  11.  Ej-a  tifn  'O  ttoi/kiv  'O  kxKo;,  I  am  thjlt  good  Shep- 
herd, or  the  shepherd,  that  good  one,  of  whom  Isaiah  (xl.  11.)  and  Ezekiel 
(xxxiv.  23.)  respectively  prophesied. 


has  met  with  able  refutations  ;  and  Kuinoel,  whose  commentary  on  the 
historical  books  of  the  New  Testament  (noticed  in  another  part  of  this 
work)  was  composed  principally  for  Germans,  has  given  abstracts  of  these 
refutations.  For  a  refutation  of  tlie  neologian  hypothesis  that  the  first  three 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis  are  a  philosophical  mythos  or  fable,  see 
Vol.  n.  p.  2(6. 

>  Ernesti,  Inst.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  40,  41.  Mr.  Terrot's  translation  of 
Ernesti,  vol.  i.  p.  52.  Mori  Hermeneuf.  Nov.  Test.  Acroases,  tom.  i.  pp. 
323,  324.     Smart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  p.  27. 

«  Ernesti  (Inst.  Interp.  Nov.  Te.st.  p.  41.)  and  after  him  Bauer  (Herm. 
Sacra,  p.  "i^i.)  and  Morns  (Hermeneul.  Nov.  Test.  Acroases,  tom.  i. 
pp.  323 — 326.)  have  distinguished  emjihases  into  temporary  and  perma- 
nent. The  former  is  that  which  is  given  to  a  word  at  a  certain  lime  and 
place,  and  arises  from  the  feelings  of  the  party  speaking,  or  from  the 
importance  of  the  subject  requiring  that  the  word  used  should  be  under- 
stood witK  some  addition  to  its  usual  force.  The  tatter  or  permanent 
emphases  are  those,  in  which  a  word  receives  from  custom  a  greater  signi- 
fication than  it  has  of  itself,  and  which  it  retains  in  particular  modes  of 
speaking.  The  knowledge  of  both  these  is  to  be  derived  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  context  and  subject-matter.  But  the  e.xamples  adduced  in 
defence  of  this  definition  concur  to  make  it  a  distinction  without  a  differ- 
ence, when  compared  with  the  ordinary  classification  of  emphases  into  ver- 
bal and  real,  which  we  have  accordingly  retained. 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Discourse  on  the  Eucharist,  pp.  61,  62. 


Common  Version. 

Before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ. 


Another  very  important  rule  in  the  construction  of  the  Greek 
article  is  the  following,  which  was  first  completely  illustrated  by 
the  late  eminently  learned  Granville  Sharp;  though  it  appears  not 
to  have  been  unknown  to  former  critics  and  commentators.^ 

"  fVhen  two  or  more  personal  nouns  of  the  same  gender, 
number,  and  case,  are  connected  by  the  copulative  km  (and), 
if  the  first  has  tlie  definitive  article,  and  the  second,  third,  iic. 
have  not,  they  both  relate  to  the  same  person." 

This  rule  Mr.  S,  has  illustrated  by  the  eight  following  ex- 
amples : — 

1.  'O  ©Kc  K'M  7ru.T,;p  Kvpicu  i/uuv.     2  Cor.  i.  3. 

2.  Ta  Qia  mi  TTMTfi.      1  Cor.  xv.  24. 

These  examples  arc  properly  rendered,  in  Uie  authorized  translation,  and 
according  to  the  preceding  rule  : 

1.  The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord. 

2.  To  God  even  the  Father. 

3.    E\i  T)|  ^xrtKita,  TOu  Xfifou  K«i  eiou.   Eph.  V.  5. 

Common  Version.  1  Corrected  Version. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God.        In  the  Kingdom  of  Clirist,  eoen 

I  of  God. 

4.   K»T»  X'P"  TO"  eeou  y,fM-^v  XXI  Kupiou  InTou  XpifOu.     2  ThesB.  i.  12. 

Common  Version.  I  Corrected  Version. 

According  to  the  grace  of  our  God  According  to  the  grace  of  Jesus 

and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  |  Christ,  our  God  and  Lord. 

5.  Evaijriov  TOU  ©sou  x«i  Kupiou  InTou  Xpifou.    1  Tim.  V.  21. 

Corrected  Version. 
Before  Jesus  Christ,  the  God  and 
Lord;  or,  our  God  and  Ixird. 
{For  the  definitive  Article  has  some- 
times the  poirer  of  a  possessive 
Pronoun.) 
6.    Etti^xviixv  T)|f  JoJ)!?  TOU  /iiyxKov  ©lou  xc(i  (ru>T)|fO{  ii/tnv  lifirtu 

Xp<,-ou.  Titus  ii.  13. 

Common  Version.  I  Corrected  Version. 

The  glorious  appearing  of  the  great    The  glorious  appearing  of  our  ^r eat 

God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    |      God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

7.   Ev  Jixxioo-uv))  TOU  01OV  iifijiv  XXI  o-u)T>i(>o;  Iiia-ou  Xfirou.    2  Pet.  i.  1. 

Common  Version.  I  Corrected  Version. 

Through  the  righteousness  of  God,    Throtigh  the  righteousness  of  Jesus 

and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.      |        C\\nai,  our  God  and  Saviour 

8.   K«i  TOU  |UO»ov  SirTTOTYiv  ©iou  xxt  Kupiov  ii/Aiav  lri(ro\tv  Xfi;ov 

Kfivou/itKOi.    Jude  4. 

Common  Version.  I  Corrected  Version. 

And  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and    And  denying  our  only  Master,  God 

our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  |  arid  Lord  Jesus  Christ.* 

The  above  rule  and  examples  are  further  confirmed  by  the 
researches  of  Bishop  Middleton ;  and  altogether  furnish  a  most 
striking  body  of  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour. 
The  fundamental  and  most  important  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
faith  does  not  indeed  depend  upon  the  niceties  of  grammatical 
construction;  but  when  these  are  eagerly  seized  by  those  who 
deny  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  order  to  support  their 
interpretation,  we  are  amply  justified  in  combating  them  with  the 
same  weapons.  On  this  account  the  reader  will  be  gratified  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  examples,  both  from  classic  authors,  as  well 
as  from  two  or  three  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  in 
which  Mr.  Sharp's  rule  is  completely  exemplified.  They  are 
selected  from  Mr.  Boyd's  supplementary  researches  on  the  Greek 
article,  annexed  to  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  Eph.  vi.  and 
on  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 

Ottx  TXi  Tupiix; 
MuTiSsj  oixTpxj  stXox'u 

i:.pit>ix.»TOu  t"  «.|Jovo;.  .Slschyli  Siipplices,  v.  62—64. 

The  voice  of  the  wretched  wife  of  Tcreus,  the  nightingale  pursued  by 
the  falcon. 

"0  Jufuzii!  Jxiyuov,  0  <ro5  xiyitof.  Sophoclis  Electra. 

Mine  and  thine  evil  genius. 

'O  tfi-;  ytviTxi  xxi  ri;. 

My  son  and  thine. 

Oi'x  re  frxrx^titv  iK  th?  fivrxp>;, 

Kii  5roe4jo?oi'ou  Ti!?  Ji  A.«xiv>is.      Euripidis  lon,  V.  1389.  1403. 

What  things  we  suffer  from  this  execrable  lioness,  and  slayer  of  children  ! 

Tov  fixxxfiiu  xxt  iv?o?ou  nxtiKov. — Of  the  blessed  and  illustrious  Paul 
(Polycarp,  Epist.  ad  Philipp.) 

AyxTTYv  Tcu  Xpij-eu,  tcu  e»ou  KM-"'-— The  love  of  Christ  our  God.  (Igna- 
tius, Epist.  ad  Romanos.) 

Tsw  Kri,-^v,  xx>  ^^/i.oupj^ov.— The  Creator  and  Maker.  (Ircnxus  adv. 
Ilitres.  lib.  iv.  p.  48.  edit.  Oxon.  1702.) 

Tsu  x:pu?x<0T«T3u  jrxf'  i ftnv  xxi   irpioTOu   t<bv  h-oihtoov,  'O/ttfOv. — Homer 

the  most  distincuished  among  you,  and  first  of  the  poets.  (Justin  Martyr, 
(iohoriatio  ad  Grsecos.) 

'O  Apxi^pXTp.yc;  XXI  ITai^itv  Tav  x»t'  evfxvcv,   i   a-av-rx  ^n^ovrxi. — The 

great  Ruler  and  Shepherd  of  them  in  heaven,  whom  all  things  obey. 
(Methodius.) 

A,uc<  tov  »vxp5jov  xai  «i"jx.i5f3v  BxriKtx. — Around  the  King,  without 
beginning  and  immortal.  (Ibid.) 

*  Vencma,  in  an  admirable  dissertation  on  the  true  reading  of  Acts  ix. 
28.  has  adverted  to  it  (see  the  passage  in  the  British  Critic  (N.  S.),  vol.  xi.  p. 
612.) ;  and  also  Mr.  De  Gols,  in  his  valuable,  though  now  neglected,  Vindica. 
tion  of  the  Worship  of  Jesus  Christ.   (London,  1726.  8^o.)  p.  37. 

»  Sharp  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  zxxix.  xl.  1 — 56. 
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noiiiTi'i'. — That  he  may  venerate  the 


Ii/»  TOv  ixTi\ix  ytfxifil  rravrmv  xo 

King  and  Maker  of  all.    Methodius. 

'O  s-pxTJiyoj  Viiitiv  x«i    5roiM.1v  I>l<rou;,   itai  Kp%'^»,  it«i  vu^cpio;. — JeSQS,  OUr 

leader,  and  shepherd,  and  governor,  and  bridegroom,  ilbid.) 

Tov  0SOV    ^oviv   xpvwrjs,   tov    Ji<r^OTiiv   xxi    iiifticupj^OK   Tou    irxvTO;. — Ye 

deny  the  only  God,  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  all.  (Chrysostom.  Oral,  de  non 
anathem.  vivis  aut  defunclis.) 

Ev  »;m.'P»  iTTiCfxviixs  '.xi  xTTOXxKviiiais  TOU  fityx-Knv  ©£0U  x«i   AfX^Trotfiivoq 

ii^iuv,  lifTou  Xp.fou. — In  the  day  of  the  appearing  and  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Great  God  and  Chief  Shepherd  of  us.  (Gregor.  Nazianzen. 
Orat.  4.  adv.  Julian,  in  fine.) 

2.  Emphasis  of  other  Words. 

John  i.  14.  The  word  was  made  flesli  and  dwelt  among  us,  iirxni/ujirtv  iv 
Yifi'",  literally  tabernacled  ainnng  us.  The  verb  <rx>|vou;  (from  (tv-av^  signi- 
fies to  erect  a  booth,  tabernacle,  or  temporary  residence,  and  not  a  perma- 
nent habitation  or  dwelling  place :  it  was  therefore  filly  applied  to  the 
human  nature  of  Christ ;  which,  Uke  the  ancient  Jewish  tabernacle,  was  to 
be  only  for  a  temporary  residence  of  the  Eternal  Divinity. 

Matt.  ix.  36.  When  Jesus  saw  the  multitudes,  he  had  compassion  on 
them, — Eo-7rXx5.-x.'"<r3->i  (from  XTrXa^-xvov,  a  boweDj  the  ancients  generally, 
and  the  Jews  in  particular,  accounting  llie  bowels  to  be  the  seat  of  sym- 
pathy and  the  tender  passions,  applied  the  organ  to  the  sense.'  The  proper 
meaning,  therefore,  of  this  phrase  is,  that  our  Lord  was  moved  with  the 
deopest  sympathy  and  coumiiseratiun  for  the  neglected  Jews. 

Hob.  iv.  13.  All  things  are  naked  and  opened,  Tsrpxx'i'- "■/"-"«,  to  the  eyes 
of  him  tcith  whom  we  have  to  account.  The  emphasis  is  here  derived  from 
the  manner  in  which  sacrifices  were  anciently  performed. 

3.  Emphatic  .Adverbs, 

[i.]  Sometimes  abvehbs  of  time  are  emphatic  ;  and  a  care- 
ful notation  of  the  time  indicated  by  them  ivill  materially 
illustrate  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  sacred  -writing's. 

Thus,  in  Mai.  iii.  16.  we  read,  Then  thet/  that  feared  the  Lord,  spake  often 
one  to  another,  f^c.  The  word  then  is  here  peculiarly  emphatic,  and  refers 
to  the  time  when  the  last  of  the  prophets  wrote,  and  when  many  bold  infi- 
dels and  impious  persons  were  found  among  the  Jews,  who  spake  "  stout 
words"  against  God,  and  vindicated  them.  They  considered  all  the  time 
spent  by  them  in  his  service  as  lost ;  they  attended  his  "ordinances"  wilh 
many  expressions  of  selfdenial  and  humiliation,  but  they  derived  no 
benefit  from  them  ;  and  they  concluded  that  those  haughty  rebels  who  cast 
off  all  religion,  and  tempted  God  by  their  presumptuous  wickedness,  were 
the  most  pro.sperous  and  happy  persons,  (v.  13 — 15.)  Then,  viz.  at  this 
season  of  open  wickedness,  there  was  a  remnant  of  pious  Jews,  who  "spake 
often  one  to  another,"  met  together  from  time  to  time  that  they  might  con- 
fer on  religious  subjects,  animate  each  other  to  their  duty,  and  consult  how 
to  check  tlie  progress  of  impiety.  Of  these  persons,  and  their  pious 
designs  and  discourses,  we  are  told  that  Jehovah  took  especial  notice  ;  and 
that  "a  book  ofremembrance  was  written  before  him  for  them  that  feared 
the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his  name." 

[ii.]  .M  knowledge  of  historical  circumstances,  however,  is 
requisite,  lest  we  ascribe  the  emphasis  to  a  wrong  source;  as  in 
Acts  ix.  31. 

Then  had  the  churches  rest  (upifvift',  literally,  peace  or  prosperity).  The 
cause  of  this  peace  has  by  some  commentators  been  ascribed  to  the  con- 
version of  Saul,  who  had  previously  "made  havoc  of  the  church:"  but 
this  is  not  likely,  as  he  could  not  be  a  cause  of  universal  persecution  and 
distress,  whatever  activity  and  virulence  he  might  have  shown  during  the 
time  of  his  enmity  to  the  Christian  church.  Besides,  his  own  persecution 
(as  the  context  shows)  proves  that  the  opposition  to  the  Gospel  continued 
with  considerable  virulence  three  years  after  his  conversion.  If  we  advert 
to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  that  time,  we  shall 
find  the  true  cause  of  this  rest.  The  emperor  Caligula  had  ordered  his 
statue  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  his 
mandate,  Petronius,  the  president  of  Syria,  was  on  his  march  with  an  army 
for  that  purpose.  Filled  with  consternation,  the  Jews  met  him  in  vast 
multitudes  in  the  vicinity  of  Ptolemais  or  Acre,  and  ultimately  prevailed  on 
him  to  abandon  his  design.  It  was  this  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the 
Romans  that  the  sacred  writer  had  in  view,  vvhich  diverted  the  Jews  from 
persecuting  the  Christians  ;  and  "Thkn  had  the  churches  resl  throughout 
all  Judea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria  ;"  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  impe- 
rial decree  having  spread  itself  throughout  those  regions.* 

111.  Real  Emphases. 

The  knowledge  of  these  can  only  be  derived  from  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manners,  customs,  &c.  of  ancient  nations, 
which  are  noticed  by  writers  on  biblical  antiquities  and  by  com- 
mentators, so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  sacred 
writings.  Two  or  three  instances  of  these  also  will  suffice  to 
explain  their  nature. 

1.  Roih.  xi.  17.  In  this  verse  we  have  a  verv  beautiful  illustration  taken 
from  the  ingrafting  of  trees;  an  art  with  which  we  find  St.  Paul  was  well 
acquainted.  The  point  to  be  explained  was,  the  union  of  the  Gentiles  with 
the  Jews  under  the  Gospel  dispensation.  The  Jews  were  the  olive  tree  ; 
the  grafts  were  both  Gentiles  and  Jews  ;  and  the  act  of  ingrafting  was,  the 
initiation  of  both  into  the  Christian  religion.  The  Jews  are  informed  that 
olive  branches  may  with  greater  ease  be  jngrafted  into  their  own  original 
stock,  which  is  more  natural  and  congenial  to  them.  The  Gentiles  are 
again  reminded,  that,  if  the  natural  hranchps  were  not  spared  because  of 
their  unfruitfulness,  much  less  would  they  be  spared  who  were  aliens  to 
the  Jewish  stock,  if  they  should  prove  imfruitful. 

2.  The  prize,  /SpxSeioi/,  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  ix.  24.,  is  the  crown  awarded 
to  the  victor  in  the  Olympic  games;  whence  x:«TxSp»eiusiv,  rendered 
beguile  you  of  your  reward  (Col.  ii.  18.),  means  to  deprive  any  one  of  a 
reward  or  prize,  either  by  partial'judgment  or  in  any  way  impeding  him  in 
his  Christian  course.  In  1  Cor.  ix.  24.  the  apostle  illustrates  the  necessity 
of  being  in  earnest  in  the  Christian  race,  by  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the 


games  of  the  heathen.  As  the  racers  and  wrestlers  in  those  games  fitted 
themselves  for  their  different  exercises,  and  each  strove  zealously  for  the 
victory,  so  should  the  Christian  prepare  himself  for  his  religious  course, 
and  strive  for  the  victory  in  his  great  contesi  with  the  world. 

3.  1  Cor.  iv.  13.  We  are  made  the  filth  of  the  earth,  jrspixxp.ustToe, 
literally,  a  jjurgalion  or  lustrative  sacrifice:  the  allusion  is  to  a  custom 
common  among  heathen  nations  in  limes  of  public  calamity,  who  se- 
lected some  unhappy  men  of  the  most  abject  and  despicable  character. 
These,  after  being  maintained  a  whole  year  at  the  public  ejcpense,  were 
then  led  out  crowned  with  flowers,  as  was  usual  in  sacrifices,  and  were 
devoted  to  appease  or  avert  the  anger  of  their  deities,  being  either  pre- 
cipitated into  the  sea,  or  burnt  alive,  after  which  their  ashes  were  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

4.  Eph.  V.  27.  That  it  (the  church  of  Christ)  should  be  holy  and  wiTHotiT 
BLEMISH,  u/icojuo;,  i.  e.  SO  pure  and  spotless,  so  free  from  all  censure,  that 
even  Momus  himself  (the  fictitious  deity  of  mirth  and  ridicule)  could  find 
nothing  to  carp  at  or  ridicule. 

IV,  General  Rules  for  the  Investigation  of  Emphases. 

A  consideration  of  the  affections  by  which  the  sacred 
authors  were  animated,  when  they  committed  their  inspired 
communications  to  writing,  as  well  as  the  scope  and  context 
of  the  passage  under  consideration,  together  with  the  nature 
of  its  subject^will  always  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  true  em- 
phasis of  words  :  but,  as  ingenious  and  fanciful  minds  are  apt 
to  discover  them  where  they  do  not  actually  exist,  it  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  offer  a  few  leading  hints  respecting  the  particular 
investigation  of  emphases,  selected  from  the  great  mass  of 
observations,  which  have  been  collected  by  eminent  biblical 
critics. 

1.  JVo  emphases  are  to  be  sought  in  refined  explanations  of 
passages,  or  from  etymology,  both  of  them  uncertain  guides 
at  the  best ;  and  -which  are  too  often  carried  to  extremes  by 
men  of  lively  imaginatioiis .  J\'either  -will  prepositions  always 
enlarge  or  give  additional  force  to  the  meaning  of  a  -word, 
particularly  in  the  Greek  language. 

We  may  instance  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  6.,  where  we  read  that  true  charity  re- 
joiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  (tru^^aipsi)  in  the  truth.  Some  com- 
mentators have  conceived  that  this  word  is  emphatic,  and  have  rendered 
the  passage  rejoiceth  jointly  (wilh  true  believers)  in  the  truth.  But  in  this 
instance,  as  Schleusner  has  remarked  from  Hesychius,  the  Greek  com- 
pound verb  means  no  more  than  the  simple  verb  z-'^'P"  implies,  viz.  to  be 
delighted  or  to  rejoice  in  a  thing.  Our  authorized  version  therefore  fully 
expresses  the  apostle's  meaning.  But  in  Heb.  xii.  2.  the  preposition  is 
highly  emphatic,  and  demands  particular  attention,  in  order  to  apprehend 
the  full  force  and  beauty  of  the  passage,  which  is  wholly  agonistical,  i.  e. 
allusive  to  the  ancient  footraces.  Having  in  the  first  verse  exhorted 
Christians  to  divest  themselves  of  every  incumbrance,  and  to  rim  wilh 
patience  their  Christian  course,  St.  Paul  adds  (v.  2.),  Looking  unto  Jes-js 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith.  The  original  word  here  rendered 
looking  (*?opiui'Te5),2  literally  means  to  look  ojf  fkom  every  other  object  to 
some  particular  object  placed  full  in  view;  as  the  reward  destined  to  the 
victor  in  the  Olympic  footrace  was  placed  inmiediately  in  view  of  the  can- 
didates. It  is  impossible  to  express  the  full  import  of  this  passage  without 
the  aid  of  a  paraphrase.  The  whole  clause  may  he  thus  rendered —  Where- 
fore, seeing  we  are  also  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  n  itnesses, 
who  (like  the  spectators  at  the  ancient  Olympic  race)  surround  us  on  every 
side  in  a  vast  innuniprable  assembly,  the  speilalors  of  our  trial,  let  us  lay 
aside  every  incumbering  weight,  and  especially  the  sin,  which  in  present 
circumstances  has  the  greatest  adcantage  [agai7ist  ics],  or  the  irell  circum- 
stanced sin,  that  which  has  every  thing  in  ils  favour,  time,  place,  and  op- 
portunity, more  particularly,  a  disposition  to  relinquish  or  dissemble  our 
profession  of  the  Gospel  for  fear  of  sufferings;  and  let  us  run  with  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  the  -i  ace  which  is  set  before  us,  resolutely  persist- 
ing in  it,  however  long  and  painful  it  may  be  :  Looking  off  from  every 
object  that  would  interrupt  us  in  our  career,  and  fixing  our  eyes  upon  (or 
to)  Jesus,  the  author  (or  leader)  and  finisher  of  our  faith;  who  called  us 
out  to  this  strenuous  yet  glorious  enterprise  ;  who  animates  us  by  his  ex- 
ample, and  svipports  us  by  his  grace,  until  the  season  arrive,  when  he  will 
bestow  upon  us  the  promised  crown.* 

2.  Further :  Emphases  are  not  to  be  sought  171  versions  i 
which,  however  excellent  they  may  in  general  be,  are  yet  lia- 
ble to  error  ;  consequently  the  derivation  of  emphases  from  them 
may  lead  us  not  merely  to  extravagant,  but  even  to  false 
expositions  of  Scripture. 

One  instance  will  Suffice  to  illustrate  this  remark.  In  Col.  ii.  6.  according  to 
the  authorized  English  version,  we  read  thus.  As  ye  have  therefore  received 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  him.  From  this  rendering  of  the  Greek 
text  many  persons  have  laid  much  stress  on  the  words  as  and  so  (which  last 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  original),  and  have  deduced  a  variety  of  inferences 
from  them,  viz.  as  ye  received  Jesus  Christ  in  a  spirit  of  faith,  so  walk  ye 
in  him;  as  ye  received  him  in  a  spirit  of  humility,  so  walk  ye  in  him,  &c. 
Now  all  these  inferences,  though  proper  enough  in  themselves,  are  de- 
rived from  false  emphases,  and  are  contrary  to  the  apostle's  meaning,  who 
intended  to  say  no  such  thing.     His  meaning,  as  Dr.  Macknight  has  well 


'  Kuinciel  in  loo.  who  has  given  illustrations  from  classical  writers,  and 
also  from  the  Apocrypha. 

«  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  and  given  at  length  various  passages  from 
Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  10.  and  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  9.)  and  Philo 
SP^  h'^?.'^*-  ^'^  Caium.  1024. ■),  which  confirm  the  above  statement.  See  his 
Credibihty,  book  i.  ch.  ii.  §  12. 


3  This  word  occurs  in  Josephus  precisely  in  the  very  same  meaning  as 
it  is  used  by  the  apostle.  The  Jewish  historian,  relating  the  aggressions 
of  the  Jews  which  led  to  the  war  with  the  Romans,  says,  among  olher 
things,  that  those  who  officiated  in  the  temple-service  rejected  the  sacri- 
fice for  Ciesar  and  the  Roman  people.  "And  when  many  of  the  high- 
priests  and  principal  men  besought  them  not  to  omit  the  sacrifice,  which 
it  was  customary  for  them  to  offer  for  their  princes,  they  would  not  be 
prevailed  upon.  These  relied  much  upon  their  number,  for  the  most 
flourishing  part  of  the  innovators  assisted  them,"  AfOPllNTEX  n;  toi/ 
EKiuCxpov,  "having  the  chief  regard  to  Eleazar,  the  governorof  the  tem- 
ple ;"  looking  TO  HIM  EXCLUSIVELY,  by  whom  they  had  been  instigated  to 
those  offensive  measures.     De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  xvii.  §2. 

*  See  Braunius,  Krebsiu.s,  Kypke,  Ernesti,  and  also  Drs.  Doddridge, 
Macknight,  and  A.  Clarkp  on  Heb.  xii.  1,2.  by  whom  every  emphatic  word 
in  these  two  verses  is  particularly  illustrated. 


Chap.  II.  Sect.  I.  §  1.] 
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translated  the  passage,  is  simply  this, — "  Since  ye  have  received  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord,  walk  ye  in  /urn  ;"  in  other  words,  as  the  context  plainly 
shows,  "since  ye  liave  enihraced  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  continue  to  hold 
it  fast,  and  permit  not  yourselves  to  he  turned  aside  by  sophistical  or  Ju- 
daizing  leacliers."' 

3.  JVo  emphases  are  to  be  sought  merely  in  the  plural  number 
of  -words. 

Wo  must  bo  cautious,  also,  that  we  do  not  deduce  emphasis  merely 
from  llie  use  of  the  plural  number;  supposing  that,  where  the  plural  is 
put  instead  of  the  sinjjular,  it  necessarily  denotes  emphases.  Thus  ouf:«vc,- 
and  oupxioi  simply  mean  heaven;  yet  Origen,  foilowinu  the  trilling  dis- 
tinctions of  some  Jewish  writers,  has  attempted  to  distinguish  between 
them,  and  hag  announced  the  existence  of  several  heavens  each  above 
the  other. 

4.  J\'o  emphases  are  to  be  sought  in  -words  -where  the  abstract 

is  put  for  the  concrete. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  abstract  Is  very  frequently  put  for  the  con- 
crete; that  is,  substantives  are  necessarily  put  in  the  i)luce  of  adjectives, 


Kan]pl( 
which  the  abstract  Is  put  for  the  concrete,  will  be  found,  iWVa,  Book  U. 


on  account  of  the  sihiplicity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  has  few  or  no 
adjectives.  A  siunlar  mode  of  expression  obtains  in  the  New  Testament. 
'I'lius,  in  Eph.  V.  8.  we  read.  Ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  o-xoto;  ;  in  the 
parallel  place,  in  iv.  IS.  the  metonymy  is  thus  exjiressed  •  being  darkened. 
i(rxoi.o-^»m,  in  the  unilerslaitdiui;  ;  or,  as  it  is  rendered  in  our  authorized 
version,  having  the  understanding  darkened.  Numerous  exan]])les,  in 
which  the  abstract  Is 
Chap.  U.  Sect.  II.  §  4. 

5.  ./?«  every  language  abounds  -with  idioms,^  or  expressions 
peculiar  to  itself,  -which  cannot  be  rendered  verbatim  into 
another  language -without  violating  its  native  purity, -we  should 
be  careful  not  to  look  for  emphases  in  such  expressions.^ 

"In  the  sacred  books,  and  especially  in  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New 
Testiunent,  we  must  take  care  not  to  seek  for  and  recognise  emphasis, 
merely  in  the  idiom,  which  is  so  very  dissimilar  to  ours.  Many  persons, 
though  ae(iiiainled  with  Hebrew,  have  often  made  this  mistlke;  but  no- 
thing is  more  fallacious.  In  the  oriental  languages  many  things  appear 
hyperbolical  (if  you  translate  them  literally,  that  is,  merely  by  the  aid  of 
common  lexicons  and  etymology)  which  are  not  in  reality  hyperbolical."* 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE  SUBSIDIARY  MEANS  FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE  SENSE  OF  SCRIPTURE. 


Words  being  the  arbitrary  signs  of  things,  the  meaning  of 
Item  depends  vipon  the  tisus  loquendi,  or  the  custom  of  ex- 
pressing certain  things  by  certain  words.  It  is  surprising 
that  any  attempts  should  have  been  made  to  find  the  sense 
of  words  in  a  dead  language,  by  means  ditTerent  in  their 
nature  from  those  which  we  employ  in  order  to  find  the  sense 
of  words  in  a  living  language.  The  meaning  of  a  word  must 
always  be  a  simple  matter  of  fact ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  always 
to  bejestablishcd  by  appropriate  and  adequate  testimony.  The 
original  languages  of  Scripture  being  to  us  dead  languages, 
the  usus  lo(/ucn3i  in  them  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  lived  at  the  time  when  these  langua^s 
were  flourishing  and  in  common  use,  and  who  well  under- 
stood them.     This  testimony  is  either  direct  or  indirect. 

Direct  Testimo.nv  is  to  be  obtained,  in  the  first  place,  from 
those  writers  to  whom  the  language,  which  is  to  be  investi- 
gated by  us,  was  vernacular,  either  from  the  same  authors 
whom  we  interpret,  or  from  their  contemporaries ;  next  from 
ancient  versions  made  by  persons  to  whom  the  language  was 
not  vernacular,  but  who  lived  while  it  was  a  spoken  lan- 
guage, and  by  individuals  who  were  vicquainted  with  it ; 
thirdly  from  Scholiasts  and  Glossographers  ;  fourtlily,  from 
those  who,  though  foreigners,  had  learned  the  language  in 
question. 

Where  direct  testimony  fails,  recourse  must  be  had  to  indi- 
rect TESTIMONY  ;  Under  which  head  we  may  include  the 
Context,  Subject-matter,  Scope,  Analogy  of  Languages,  Ana- 
logy of  Doctrine,  Jewish  Authors,  the  Greek  Fathers,  Histo- 
rical Circumstances,  and  Commentators.''  Some  of  these 
various  aids  are  peculiar  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  others  to 
the  New  Testament :  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  it  is 
proposed  to  discuss  them  in  the  order  pursued  in  the  follow- 
ing Sections. 


SECTION  I. 

DIRECT  TESTIMONIES   FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE    USUS   LOQUENDI. 
§    1.    THE    TESTIMONY    OF    CdfTEMPOnAIlY    WRITERS. 

The  most  important  aid  is  afforded  by  those  writers  to 
whom  the  language  to  be  investigated  was  vernacular  ;  and 

<  See  Drs.  Macknight  and  A.  Clarke  on  Col.  ii.  6. 

«  On  the  Hebraisms,  or  Hebrew  Idioms  pecuUar  to  the  Sacred  Writings, 
see  pp.  1%— 1'.>S.  of  the  present  volume. 

»  ftiuer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.2:jl— '.i40.  Ernesti  Instil.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp. 
40 — 15.  Mori  Acroases  m  Ernesti,  torn.  i.  pp.  321— S-'W.  Aug.  PleifTer, 
Herm.  Sacr.  e.  vi.  §  16—23.  (Op.  tom.  pp.  019-651.)  Welstein,  Libelli  ad 
Crisin  et  Interp,  Nov.  Test.  pp.  120—139.  Viser,  Herm.  Sacr.  Nov.  Test, 
pars  iii.  pp.  263-277.  Ijishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  lect.  xv.  pp.  43 — \0.  Prof 
Gerard  has  collected  numerous  valuable  observations  on  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  this  and  the  two  preceding  sections,  in  his  Institutes  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  up.  2113— 3ti9.  particularly  in  sect.  iii.  (pp.  300—314.)  on  the  signi- 
fication of  words.  J.  B.  Carpzovii  Primae  Line®  Herm.  Sacroe,  pp.  23. 10-^5. 
The  subject  of  emphasis  is  copiously  treated  by  Langius  in  his  Herme- 
neuticai  Sacra,  pp.  tM— 96. ;  by  Kambach,  in  his  Institutiones  Hermeneu- 
ticse  Sacrse,  lib.  ii.  c.  R  pp.  317—362. ;  by  Jahn.  in  his  Enchiridion  Herm. 
Generalis,  pp.  127—135.  ;  by  Chladenius,  in  his  Institutiones  Exegetica?, 
pp.  310— 322. ;  and  by  J.  E.  PfeifTer,  in  his  Institutiones  Herm.  Sacr.  pp. 
534—569.    Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  pp.  83— S7. 

<  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  p.  S7. 

»  Bauer,  Hermeneut.  Sacra,  pp.  77—79.     Mori  Acroa.ses  Hermeneulicap, 
torn.  i.  pp  75-  77     Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  pr.  31,  35. 
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where  it  is  undubitable  its  evidence  is  abundantly  sufficient. 
This  testimony  may  be  drawn  from  three  sources,  viz.  1. 
From  the  definitions  of  words;  II.  From  examples,  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject ;  and.  III.  From  parallel  passages. 

I.  With  regara  to  deki.mtions,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  take  good  care  that  the  definition  be  well  understood; 
and  to  consider  how  much  weight  the  character  of  the  writer 
who  defines  may  properly  give  to  it.* 

Professor  Morus  has  collected  various  examples  of  defini- 
tions from  profane  writers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  adduce  in  this  place :  but  the  following 
definitions  of  certain  words  occurring  in  the  New  Testament 
are  of  importance  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  sacred 
wrirtes. 

1.  In  Heb.  v.  14.  St.  Paul  says  that  he  writes  tcjc  to.vok,  to 
the  perfect ;  and  he  there,  with  almost  logical  precision,  defines 
the  perfect  to  be  those  -who  by  reason  of  use  have  their  senses 
exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil ;  that  is,  those  who  by 
long  custom  and  conversation  in  the  sacred  writings  have  so 
exercised  and  improved  their  faculties,  that  they  can  discern  be- 
tween good  and  bad,  true  and  false  doctrines.  In  the  whole  oi 
that  passage,  therefore,  we  are  to  understand  who  are  the  perfect, 
agreeably  to  St.  Paul's  definition. 

2.  If  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  in  the  style  of  the  same 
apostle,  what  he  means  by  the  body  of  Christ ;  we  may  learn 
it  from  Eph.  i.  23.,  where  it  is  defined  by  the  church  :  thus,. . . 
the  church,  -which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  filleth 
all  in  all. 

3.  Heb.  xi.  1.  contains  a  definition  oi  faith ;  which  is  there 
said  to  be  the  sxibstance  of  things  hoped  fur  and  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen. 

II.  Examples  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  also  show 
us  the  usus  lo(/uendi  and  force  of  words ;  but  in  order  to  judge 
correctly,  and  to  make  proper  distinctions,  a  good  understand- 
ing and  considerable  practice  are  highly  necessary. 

1.  By  Examples  is  meant,  that  the  writer  who  uses  a  parti- 
cular word,  though  he  does  not  directly  define  it,  yet  gives  in 
some  one  or  more  passages  an  example  of  what  it  means  by 
exhibiting  its  qualities  or  showing  the  operation  of  it     Thus, 

(1.)  In  order  to  ex^ilain  the  word  Stxxica-urii,  righteousness,  which  is  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  tlie  New  Testament,  we  must  examine  what 
examples  of  righteousness  are  added  in  each  passage. 

02.)  In  Gal.  iv.  3.  St.  Paul  uses  the  term  o-Toixiix  too  xor/uu,  elements  of 
the  world,  at  first  without  an  explanation :  but  afterwards  vie  have  an 
example  of  the  meaning  of  it  in  Gal.  iv.  9.,  where  the  expression  is  used  of 
the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  which  preceded  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  includes  the  idea  of  incompleteness  and  im- 
perfection. 

2.  The  JWititre  of  the  subject,  in  innumerable  instances,  helps 
to  define  which  meaning  of  a  word  the  writer  attaches  to  it,  in 
any  particular  passage. 

For  in.'^ianre,  -/.ifn;,  in  our  version  usually  rendered  erace,  denotes 
narilon  of  sin,  divine  benevolence,  divine  aid,  temporal  olessings,  &c. 
Which  of  these  senses  it  bears  in  any  particular  passage  is  to  be  deter- 
mined from  the  nature  of  the  subject.'' 

III.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  usus  loquendi,  and  to  inves- 
tigate the  meaning  of  a  passage,  recourse  is  in  the  next  place 

•  Stuart's  F.lements  of  Interpretation,  p.  3.5.    Morus,  tom.  i.  p.  79. 
'  Mori  Acroa-se',  tom  i  pp  '=1-54     Stuart's  Elements,  p.  35. 
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to  be  had  to  the  comparison  of  similar  or  parallel  passages  ; 
and  as  much  caution  is  requisite  in  the  application  of  this 
hermeneutic  aid,  it  becomes  necessary  to  institute  a  particu- 
lar inquiry  into  its  nature,  and  the  most  beneficial  mode  of 
employingr  it  in  tlie  internretalion  of  the  Bible. 

1.  "  When,  in  any  ordinary  composition,  a  passage  occurs 
of  doubtful  meaning  with  respect  to  the  seiitiment  or  doctrine 
it  conveys,  the  obvious  course  of  proceeding  is,  to  examine 
what  the  author  himself  has  in  other  parts  of  his  work  deli- 
vered upon  the  same  subject;  to  weigh  well  the  force  of  any 
particular  expressions  he  is  accustomed  to  use ;  and  to  inquire 
what  there  might  be  in  the  occasion  or  circumstances  under 
which  he  wrote,  tending  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  im- 
mediate object  he  had  in  view.  This  is  only  to  render  com- 
mon justice  to  the  writer;  it  is  necessary  both  for  the  disco- 
very of  his  real  meaning,  and  to  secure  him  against  any 
wanton  charge  of  error  or  inconsistency.  No\v,  if  this  may 
iustly  be  required  in  any  ordinary  work  of  uninspired  com- 
position, how  much  more  indispensable  must  it  be  when  we 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  sacred  volume ;  in  which  (if  we 
acknowledge  its  divine  original)  it  is  impossible  even  to 
imagine  a  failure  either  in  judgment  or  in  integrity."' 

"God  has  been  pleased,  in  sundry  portions  and  in  divers 
manners,  to  speak  unto  us  in  his  word ;  but  in  all  the  books 
of  Scripture  we  may  trace  an  admirable  unity  of  design,  an 
intimate  connection  of  parts,  and  a  complete  harmony  of 
doctrines.  In  some  instances  the  same  truths  are  conveyed 
nearly  in  the  same  modes  of  expression.;  in  other  instances 
the  same  sentiments  are  clothed  with  beautiful  varieties  of 
language.  While  we  are  interested  in  discovering  some  of 
the^indications  of  mental  diversity  among  the  sacred  writers, 
we  clearly  perceive  that  the  whole  volume  of  revelation  is 
distinguished  by  a  certain  characteristic  style  and  phraseology 
altogether  its  own,  and  which,  for  simplicity,  dignity,  energy, 
and  fulness,  must  be  allowed  to  have  no  parallel.  Now,  if 
there  be  in  the  various  parts  of  Scripture  such  important 
coincidences  of  sentiment,  of  language,  and  of  idiom,  it  is 
evident  that  we  proceed  on  just  and  rational  principles,  in 
comparing  together  passages  that  have  some  decree  of  re- 
semblance, and  in  applying  those,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
clear,  to  the  illustration  of  such  as  are  involved  in  some 
degree  of  obscurity."^ 

The  passages,  which  thus  have  some  degree  of  resem- 
blance, are  termed  Parallel  Passages;  and  the  comparison 
of  them  is  a  most  important  help  for  interpreting  such  parts 
of  Scripture  as  may  appear  to  us  obscure  or  uncertain  ;  for, 
on  almost  every  subject,  there  will  be  found  a  multitude  of 
phrases,  which,  when  diligently  collated,  will  afford  mutual 
illustration  and  support  to  each  other ;  the  truth  which  is  more 
obscurely  intimated  in  one  place  being  expressed  with  greater 
precision  in  others.  Thus,  a  part  of  the  attributes  or  circum- 
stances, relating  to  both  persons  and  things,  is  stated  in  one 
text  or  passage,  and  part  in  another;  so  that  it  is  only  by 
searching  out  several  passages,  and  connecting  them  together, 
that  we  can  obtain  a  just  apprehension  of  them.  More  par- 
ticularly, the  types  of  the  Old  Testament  must  be  compared 
with  their  antitypes  in  the  New  (as  Num.  xxi.  9.  with  John 
iii.  14.);  predictions  must  be  compared  with  the  history  of 
their  accomplishment  (as  Isa.  liii.  the  latter  part  of  v.  12.  with 
Mark  xv.  27,  28.  and  Luke  xxii.  37.  and  the  former  part  of 
Isa.  liii.  12.  with  Matt,  xxvii.  57.  Markxv.  43.  Luke  xxiii. 
50.),  and  the  portion  of  Scripture,  in  which  any  point  is  spe- 
cifically treated,  ought  to  be  chiefly  attended  to  in  the  com- 
parison, as  Genesis  ch.  i.  on  the  creation,  Romans  ch.  iii. — 
V.  on  the  doctrine  of  justification,  &c.  &c.2 

1  Bp.  Vanniililert's  Lectures,  p.  190. 

2  Rev.  n.  F.  HuriJer's  Sermon  on  the  Duty  anJ  Means  of  ascertaining 
the  Sense  of  Scripture,  pp.  17,  18. 

=>  On  the  importance  and  benefit  of  consulting  parallel  passages,  Bishop 
Horsley  has  several  fine  (ib.servalions  in^his  coniment  on  rsal.  xevii.  The 
whole  passage  is  too  long  to  extract,  hut  the  following  sentences  are  so 
appropriate  to  the  subject  of  tins  section,  that  the  autlior  deems  any 
apology  for  their  insertion  unnecessary.  ^' It  should,"  says  bis  lordship, 
"be  a  rule  with  every  one,  who  would  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  advan- 
tage ami  improvei7ieut,  to  compare  every  text  which  may  seem  either 
important  for  the  doctrine  it  711  ay  contain,  or  remarkable  fur  the  turii  of 
the  expression,  with  the  parallel  passages  in  other  parts  of  Holy  Writ ; 
that  is,  with  the  passages  in  which  the  subject-matter  is  the  same,  the 
sense  equivalent,  or  the  turn  of  the  expression  similar.  These  parallel 
passages  are  easily  found  by  tlie  marginal  references  in  Bibles  of  the 

larger  form." "It  is  incredible  to  any  one,  who  has  not  in  some 

degree  made  tlie  experiment,  what  a  proficiency  may  be  made  in  that 
knowledge  which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation,  by  studying  the  Scriptures 
in  this  manner,  wiUiout  any  other  cominentary  or  exposition  than  what  the 
different  paits  of  the  sacred  volume  mutually  furni.sh  for  each  other.  / 
will  not  scruple  to  uasert  that  the  most  illiterate  Christian,  if  he  can  but 
read  his  English  Bible,  and  will  take  the  puins  to  read  it  in  this  manner, 


The  foundation  of  the  parallelisms  occurring  in  the  Sacred 
Writings  is  the  perpetual  harmony  of  Scripture  itself;  which, 
though  composed  by  various  writers,  yet  proceeding  from  one 
and  the  same  infallible  source,  cannot  but  agree  in  words  as 
well  as  in  things.  Parallelisms  are  either  near  or  rcmuie ,-  in 
the  former  case  the  parallel  passages  are  sought  from  the  same 
writer,  in  the  latter  from  different  writers.  Tliey  are  further 
termed  adequate,  when  they  affect  tlie  whole  subject  proposed 
in  the  text ;  and  inadet/uate,  when  they  affect  it  only  in  part ; 
but  the  most  usual  division  of  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  or 
parallelisms,  is  into  verbal,  or  parallelisms  of  words,  and  real, 
or  parallelisms  of  things. 

2.  A  Verbal  Parallelism  or  Analogy  is  that  in  which,  on 
comparing  two  or  more  places  together,  the  same  words  and 
phrases,  tlie  same  mode  of  argument,  the  same  method  ot 
construction,  and  the  same  rhetorical  figures,  are  respectively 
to  be  found.  Of  this  description  are  the  following  in- 
stances : — 

(1.)  Parallel  words  and  phrases. — Thus,  when  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  speaking  of  the  human  heart,  says,  that  it  is  "  de- 
ceitful above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked"  (Jer.  xvii. 
9.),  in  order  to  understand  the  full  import  of  the  original 
word  there  rendered  desperately,  we  must  compare  Jer.  xv. 
18.  and  Micah  i.  9.  where  the  same  word  occurs,  and  is  ren- 
dered desperate  or  incurable.  From  which  two  passages  it  is 
obvious  that  the  prophet's  meaning  was,  that  the  deceitfulness 
and  wickedness  of  the  heart  of  man  are  so  great  that  they 
cannot  be  healed  or  removed  by  any  human  art.  Compare 
also  Isa.  xl.  11.  and  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.  with  John  x.  11.  14, 
15.  Heb.  xiii.  20.  and  1  Pet.  ii.  25.  and  v.  4. 

(2.)  Parallel  modes  of  arguing. — -Thus  the  apostles,  Paul, 
James,  and  Peter,  respectively  suppport  their  exhortations 
to  patience  by  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  Compare  Heb. 
xii.  2,  3.  James  v.  10,  11.  and  1  Pet.  ii.  21.  On  the  con- 
trary, dissuasives  from  sin  are  more  strongly  set  forth  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  urging  that  sinful  courses  were 
the  way  of  the  heathen  nations.  Compare  Lev.  xviii.  24. 
Jer.  X.  2.  and  Matt.  vi.  32. 

(3.)  Of  Parallel  constructions  and  figures  we  have  exam- 
ples in  Rom.  viii.  3.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  and  Heb.  x.  6.  in  which 
passages  respectively  the  Greek  word  A/xu^Tut,  there  trans- 
lated sin,  means  sacrifices  or  offerings  for  sin,  agreeably  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  the  same  word  ellip- 
tically  signifies  both  sin  and  sin-ffering,  which  the  Septua- 
gint  version  invariably  renders  by  a,t<apTW  in  upwards  of  one 
hundred  places.  Dr.  Whitby,  on'2  Cor.  v.  21.,  has  pointed  out 
a  few  instances;  but  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (on  the  same  text)  has 
enumerated  all  the  passages,  which  are,  in  fact,  so  many  ad- 
ditional examples  of  verbal  parallelisms.  To  this  class  some 
biblical  critics  refer  those  passages  in  which  the  same  sen- 
tence is  expressed  not  precisely  in  the  same  words,  but  in 
similar  words,  more  full  as  well  as  more  perspicuous,  and 
concerning  the  force  and  meaning  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Such  are  the  parallelisms  of  the  sacred  poets ;  which, 
from  the  light  they  throw  on  the  poetical  books  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, demand  a  distinct  consideration. 

Verbal  Parallelisms  are  of  great  importance  for  ascertain 
ing  the  meaning  of  words  that  rarely  occur  in  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  of  those  which  express  peculiar  doctrines  or  terms  of 
religion,  as /«////-,  repentance,  new  creature,  '&c.,  likewise  in 
explaining  doubtful  passages,  and  also  the  Hebraisms  appear- 
ing in  the  New  Testament. 

3.  A  Ileal  Parallelism  or  Analogy  is,  where  the  same  thing 
or  subject  is  treated  of,  either  designedly  or  incidentally,  in 
the  same  words,  or  in  others  which  are  more  clear,  copious, 
and  full,  and  concerning  whose  force  and  meaning  there  can 
be  no  doubt.    In  comparing  two  passages,  however,  we  must 

icill  not  only  attain  all  that  practical  knoieledge  which  is  necessary  to  his 
salvation;  but,  by  God's  blessing,  he  will  become  learned  in  every  thing 
relating  to  his  religion  in  such  degree,  that  he  will  not  be  liable  to  be  misled 
either  by  the  refined  arguments  or  by  the  false  assertions  of  those  who 
endeavour  to  ingraft  their  oicti  opinions  upon  the  oracles  of  God.'  He  may 
safely  be  ignorant  of  all  philosophy,  except  what  is,  to  be  learned  from  the 
sacred  books;  which  indeed  contain  the  highest  philosophy  adapted  to  the 
lowest  appreliension.  He  may  safely  remain  ignorant  of  all  history,  except 
so  much  of  the  history  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian 
church,  as  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  Let  him  study  these  in  the  manner  I  recoimnend,  and  let  him 
never  cease  to  pray  for  the  illubiination  of  that  Spirit  by  which  these 
books  were  dictated ;  and  the  whole  compass  of  abstruse  philosophy,  and 
recondite  history,  shall  furnish  no  argument  icith  which  the  perverse  toill 
■of  man  shall  be  able  to-shake  this  learned  Christiai^'s  faith.  The  Bible, 
thus  studied,  will  indeed  prove  to  be  what  we  Protestants  esteem  it— a  cer-^ 
tain  and  suflicient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  a  helmet  of  salvation,  which 
alone  may  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked."— Sermons  on  the  Resur-  ' 
rectfon,  <kc.  pp.  221—228. 
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ascertain  whether  the  same  thing  ia  really  expressed  more 
fully  as  well  as  more  clearly,  and  also  without  any  amhiguity 
whatever,  otherwise  little  or  no  assistance  can  Le  obtained 
for  illustrating  obscure  places,  lieal  parallelisms  are  two- 
fold— historical,  and  didactic  or  doctrinal. 

(1.)  Jill  Historical  Parallelism  of  things  is,  where  the  same 
thing  or  event  is  related:  it  is  of  great  and  constant  use  in  order 
to  understand  ariglit  the  Four  Go^els,  in  which  the  same  tilings 
are  for  the  most  part  related  more  fully  hy  one  evangelist  than 
by  the  others,  according  to  the  design  with  which  the  Gospels 
were  respectively  written. 

Tlius  the  account  of  our  Saviour's  stilling  Iho  tempest  in  the  sea  of 
Ocnnosarclh  is  more  copiously  rcliited  by  rfaiiitMiiik  (Iv.  3G — 41.)  and  Saint 
I,uki!  (viii.  22— 2o.)  than  il  is  hy  Saint  Matthew,  (viii.  21.  26.)  liy  coinparinu 
the  several  narratives  oflho  evangelists  together,  harmonies  are  coii.struclcd 
from  Iheir  separate  histories.  In  like  manner,  the  historical  hooks  of  the 
Olil  Testament  are  inutimlly  illustratcil  b)r  comparing  together  the  hooks 
of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles.  For  instance,  many  passages  in  the 
l/ook  of  Genesis  are  parallel  to  1  Chron.  i. — ix. ;  many  parts  of  the  hooks 
ofK.todus,  Leviticus,  and  Numhersare  parallel  to  the  hookoflJeutcronomy; 
the  hooks  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  to  the  two  books  of  Oliroiiiclcs  ;  and,  laslly, 
2  Kings  xviii.  i:5— 37.  and  2  Chron.  xxxii.  are  parallel  with  Isa.  xxxvi.  Dr. 
I.iglilfoot  and  Mr.  Townscnd  have  compiled  very  valuable  harmonies  of  tlie 
Old  Testament,  in  which  the  historical  and  prophetical  passages  are  inter- 
woven  in  the  orderof  time,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  lliBLioOiiAi'iii- 
CAL  AppENDi.t  to  the  second  Volume,  Part  I.  Ciui».  II.  Sect.  I. 

(2.)  A  Didactic  or  Doctrinal  Parallelism  of  things  is,  where 
the  same  thing  is  taught :  this  species  of  parallel  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  for  comprehending  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  the 
Bible,  which  we  should  otherwise  be  liable  to  mistake  or  grossly 
pervert 

We  have  examples  of  it  in  all  those  Psalms  which  occur  twice  in  tVie  book 
of  P.salms.  as  in  Psal.  xiv.  compared  with  liii. ;  xl.  13—17.  with  Ixx. ;  Ivii. 
7—11.  witli  cviii.  1— .5.  ;  Ix.  5—12.  with  cviil.  6 — 13.;  and  cxv.  4 — 8.  witli 
cxxxv.  15—18.  Sometimes  also  a  hymn  of  Uavid,  which  occurs  in  the  book 
of  Psalms,  is  to  bo  found  in  some  one  of  the  historical  books,  as  Psalm  xcvi. 
compared  with  1  Chron.  xvi.  23 — 33. ;  Psalm  cv.  1—15.  with  1  Chron.  xvi. 
8—2-2.  and  Psal.  cvi.  47,  48.  with  1  Chron.  xvi.  35,  36. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  same  thing  is  tauaht  nearly 
in  the  same  words,  as  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  compared  with  2  Pet.  ch.  ii. 
Frequently  also  the  same  doctrine  is  explained  more  fully  in  one  place, 
which  had  been  more  concisely  stated  in  another  :  such,  for  instance,  are 
the  superseding  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  by  that  of  the  Gospel,  and  all 
those  passages  which  are  parallel  as  to  the  thing  or  subject  discussed 
though  dilTerent  in  words  ;  so  that,  by  comparing  them,  the  scope  of  the 
doctrine  inculcated  will  readily  be  collected.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  same  subject  or  doctrine  is  delivered  with  more  brevity,  all  the  various 
passages  must  be  diligently  collated,  and  the  doctrine  elicited  from  them, 
or  this  description  are  the  numerous  predictions,  <fcc.  relative  to  the  future 
liajipinossof  uiankin<l,  connected  with  the  removalof  the  Jewish  economy, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Christian  religion. 

But  the  use  of  this  parallelism  will  more  fully  appear  from  one  or  two 
instances.  Let  us  then  compare  Gal.  vi.  15.  with  Gal.  v.  6.  1  Cor.  vii.  19. 
2  Cor.  V.  17.  and  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  In  the  former  passage  we  read.  In  Christ 
Jesus  neitkrr  circumcision  availelh  any  thing  noi  uncircumcision,  'nil 
a  new  crealare,  or  rather  [there  is]  a  new  creation.  In  Gal.  v.  6.  the 
apostle  had  briefly  delivered  the  same  doctrine  in  the  following  terms :  In 
Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  nncircumcision, 
but  faith  that  wurketh  by  love. — 1  Cor.  vii.  19.  Circumcisinn  is  nothing,  nor 
uncircumcision,  but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God. — 2  Cor.  v.  17. 
Therefore  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  7ieio  creature,  or  more  correctly, 
(there  is]  a  neic  creation:  old  things  have  passed  away ;  behold!  all  things 
are  become  new. — Uom.ii.  28,  29.  He  is  not  a  Jew  that  is  one  outwardly, 
i.  e.  he  is  not  a  genuine  member  of  the  church  of  God  who  has  only  an  out- 
ward profession  :  neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh. 
But  he  is  a  Jew,  a  true  member  of  the  church  of  God,  which  is  one 
inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  7iol  in  the 
letter  ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God.  From  these  passages  it  is 
evident  that  what  Saint  Paul,  in  Gal.  vi.  15.  terms  a  new  creature,  or 
creation,  he  in  Gal.  v.  6.  denominates  faith  that  worketh  by  love;  and  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  W.  keeping  the  commandments  of  God.  From  this  collation  of 
passages,  then,  we  perceive,  that  what  the  apostle  intends  by  a  neic  creature 
or  new  creation,  is  the  entire  conversion  of  the  heart  from  sin  to  God  :  and 
as  creation  is  the  proper  work  of  an  All-wise  and  .\lmiglily  Being,  so  this 
total  change  of  heart,  soul,  and  life,  which  takes  place  under  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  is  effected  by  the  power  and  grace  of  God,  and  is  evi- 
denced by  that  faith  and  obedience  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
all  Christians  in  order  to  salvation  !' 

Again:  in  2  Cor.  i.  21.  God  is  said  to  have  anointed  tis :  the  parallel 
passage,  where  this  expression  is  so  explained  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
thing  intended,  is  1  .lohu  ii.  30.,  where  true  Christians  are  said  to  hare  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  to  know  all  things  ;  and  in  v.  27.  the  same 
anointins  is  said  to  teach  all  things.  Now,  if  the  effect  of  this  unction  be 
that  we  should  know  all  things,  the  anointing  will  be  whatever  brings  know- 
ledge to  us,  and  therefore  teaching.  From  this  comparison  of  passaies, 
therefore,  we  learn  that  by  unction  and  anointing  is  intended  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whose  office  is  to  teach  all  things,  and  to  guide  us  into  all  truth  (.lohn 
xiv.  26.  and  xvi.  13.) ;  and  whose  gifts  and  graces  are  ditTused  throiishont 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  imparted  to  ever)'  living  member  of  it.  For  his 
assistances  are  equally  necessary  to  all,  to  the  learned  as  well  as  the 
unlearned,  to  teachers  as  well  as  to  hearers:  he  it  is  that  enlightens  our 
minds,  purities  our  hearts,  and  inclines  our  wills,  not  only  beginning  but 
carrying  on  and  perfecting  a  new  and  spiritual  life  in  our  souls.  The 
expression  in  v.  20.  and  ye  know  all  things,  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the 
largest-sense,  but  must  be  limited  to  those  things  which  are  necessary  to 
salvatioil.  These  every  true  Christian  not  only  knows  speculatively — that 
is,  lie  not  only  has  a  notion  of  them  in  his  mind — but  he  has  also  a  practical 
and  experimental  knowledge  and  taste  of  them,  which  is  productive  of  holy 
obedience.  This  inestimable  gift  was  purchased  by  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  who  is  here  styled  the  Holy  One.  The  words  in  v.  27.  and 
ye  need  not  that  any  man  should  teach  you,  cannot  be  intended  to  set 

'  Mori  Acroases  Hermeneuticae,  torn.  i.  p.  95.  See  also  Macknight  and 
■Scott  on  the  texts  above  cited. 


aside  all  outward  leaching ;  but  their  ntiPanin"  is,  either  that  ye  need  not 
the  teaching  of  any  of  those  anlichrists  and  lalse  teachers  mentioned  ia 
various  parts  of  this  epistle,  or  that  ye  need  not  that  any  one  should  teach 
you  how  to  judge  of  Ihouc  deceivers  and  tlieir  doctrines. 

4.  Besides  verbal  and  real  parallelisms,  there  is  a  third 
species  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  which  is  of  equal 
importance  for  understanding  the  Scriptures :  this  has  been 
UiTuu'A  a  purulklixiu  (if  inciuljers :  it  consists  chiefly  in  a  cer- 
tain cciuaiity,  resemblance,  or  parallelism,  between  the  mem- 
bers of  each  period  ;  so  that  in  two  lines,  or  members  of  the 
same  period,  things  shall  aiKswer  to  things,  and  words  to 
words,  as  if  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  kind  of  rule  or  measure. 

The  nature  of  this  kind  of  parallelism,  which  is  the  <rrand 
characteristic  of  the  poetical  style  of  the  Hebrews,  being 
fully  considered  in  a  subseiiuent  chapter,^  a  few  examples  ot 
its  utility  as  a  hermeneutical  aid  will  only  be  necessary  in 
this  place. 

In  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  in  the  alternate  quatrain,  the  third  line  forms 
a  continuous  sense  with  the  first,  and  the  fourth  with  the 
second.  Bishop  Lowth  has  given  a  striking  example  of  this 
variety  of  parallelism  inliis  nineteenth  pradection,  from  Deut. 
x.x.xii.  12.  But  as  itsdistinguishing  feature  is  not  there  sufli 
ciently  noted.  Bishop  Jebb  adopts  the  following  translation 
of  Mr.  Parkhurst: — 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood  ; 
An<l  my  sword  sliall  divour  tiesh  : 
With  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  the  captive ; 
From  the  hairy  head  of  the  enemy. 

That  is,  reducing  the  stanza  to  a  simple  quatrain  : — 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood: 
With  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  the  captive  : 
And  my  sword  shall  devfmr  llesh  ; 
From  the  hairy  head  of  the  enemy. 

Again,— 

From  without  the  sword  shall  destroy  ; 

And  in  the  inmost  apartments  terror  ; 
Both  the  young  man  and  the  virgin : 

The  suckling,  with  the  man  of  gray  hairs. 

Deut.  xxxii.  25. 

"  The  youths  and  virgins,"  says  Bishop  Jebb,  "  let  out  of 
doors  by  the  vigour  and  buoyancy  natural  at  their  time  of  life> 
fall  victims  to  the  sword  in  the  streets  of  the  city :  while  infancy 
and  old  age,  confined  by  helplessness  and  decrepitude  to  the 
inner  chambers  of  the  house,  perish  there  by  fear  before  the  sword 
can  reach  them." 

Mr.  Green,  in  his  "  Poetical  Parts  of  the  Old  Testament  trans- 
lated," observes  that  there  is  a  similar  hyperbaton  in  Isa.  xxxiv. 
6.  And  Dr.  Hales  reduces  to  a  similar  form  that  remarkable 
prophecy,  Gen.  xlix.  10. : — 

The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  ; 

Nor  a  scribe  of  his  olfspring  ; 
Until  Shiloh  shall  come  ; 

And  [until]  to  him  a  congregation  of  peoples. 

"  That  is,  according  to  Dr.  Hales,  the  sceptre,  or  civil  govern- 
ment, shall  not  depart,  till  the  coming  or  birth  of  Shiloh  ;  and 
the  scribe,  or  expounder  of  the  law,  intimating  ecclesiastical  re- 
gimen, shall  not  depart,  or  cease,  until  there  shall  be  formed  a 
congregation  of  pcojilc,  a  church  of  Christian  worshippers  from 
various  nations ;  the  former  branch  of  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled, 
when  Augustus  made  his  enrolment  preparatory  to  the  census 
throughout  Judtea  and  Galilee ;  thereby  degrading  Judsea  to  a 
Roman  province :  the  latter  branch  was  fulfilled  at  the  sacking 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  ;  when  the  temple  was  destroyed,  and  the 
Jewish  ritual  abolished."^ 

By  the  application  of  this  parallelism  of  members.  Bishop 
Jebb  has  thrown  considerable  light  upon  a  difficult  passage 
in  the  eighty-fourth  psalm,  which  he  considers  as  an  inlro 
verted  parallelism : — 

Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  in  Thee  : 
The  passengers,  in  whose  hearts  are  thy  ways, 
In  the  valley  of  Baca  make  it  a  spring, 
The  rain  also  fillelh  the  pools ; 
They  go  from  strength  to  strength ; 
He  shall  appear  before  God  in  Zion. 

Psal.  Ixxxiv.  5 — 7. 

"  The  first  and  sixth  lines  are  here  considered,  at  once,  as 
constructively  parallel,  and  as  affording  a  continuous  sense:  the 
intermediate  four  lines  may  be  accounted  parenthetical ;  the 
second,  constructively  parallel  with  the  fifth  ;  and  the  third  with 
the  fourth.  The  first  line  seems  to  contain  the  character  of  a 
confirmed  proficient  in  religion, — his  strength  is  in  God  ;  the 

9  See  Book  IT.  Chap.  U.  infra. 

3  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  30,  31. 
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sixth  line,  to  describe  liis  final  beatification, — he  shall  appear 
before  God  in  Zioii.  The  intermediate  quatrain  may  be  re- 
garded as  descriptive  of  the  intermediate  course  pursued  by  those 
who  desire  to  be  good  and  happy  :  they  are  passengers,  but  they 
know  their  destination,  and  they  long  for  it ;  at  a  distance  from 
the  temple  (the  mystical  "  sapientum  templa  serena"),  they  are 
anxious  to  arrive  there  ;  the  very  highways  to  Jerusalem  are  in 
their  heart.  And  what  is  the  consequence  '!  Aflection  smooths 
all  difficulties ;  the  parched  and  sandy  desert  becomes  a  rich  well- 
watered  valley ;  and  they  cheerfully  advance  from  strength  to 
strength ;  from  one  degree  of  virtuous  proficiency  to  another."' 

One  or  two  examples  more  will  show  the  great  importance 
of  applying  the  poetical  parallelism  to  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament : — 


irxoTKr^evoi  xi)  iia 

Six   T^V    TTMp'jJClV 


r>)s  ^uji)!  T 


U    0£OU 
UT0I5- 


Being  darkened  in  the  understanding ; 

Being  alienated  from  the  hfe  of  God 
Through  the  ignorance  which  is  in  them  ; 

Through  the  blindness  of  their  hearts. 

Eph.  iv.  18. 

That  is,  adjusting  their  parallelism  : — 

Being  darkened  in  the  understanding, 
Through  the  ignorance  which  is  in  them  ; 
Being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God, 
Through  the  blindness  of  their  hearts. 


Again, — 


iyv 


]Toui/  auTOv  xfixr>i<rxi' 

■:<poZtl^'^(j-xv  Toi/  o%?^oi/  ; 

«v  ycepj  OTt  ?rpOf  wuTCuj  T^v  Trxpx^oKviV  ii'TTl' 


And  they  sought  to  seize  him  ; 

And  they  feared  the  people  ; 
For  they  knew,  that  against  them  he  spake  the  parable  ; 

And  having  left  him,  they  departed. 

Mark  xii.  12. 

That  is,  adjusting  the  parallelism,  and  giving  the  particle  ««/, 
the  three  different  senses  which  Dr.  Henry  Owen  has  ob- 
served that  it  bears  in  this  passage  : — 

And  they  sought  to  seize  him  ; 

For  tliey  knew,  that  against  them  he  spake  the  parable  ; 

But  they  feared  the  people  ; 

Therefore,  having  left  hiui,  they  departed.* 


5.  As  it  requires  particular  attention  and  much  practice  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  different  species  of  parallelisms, — 
especially  the  sententious  or  poetical  parallelism, — the  fol- 
lowing hints  are  offered  to  the  biblical  student  in  the  hope  of 
enabling  him  to  avail  himself  of  them,  and  advantageously 
to  apply  them  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  : — 

(1.)  Ascertain  the  primary  meaning-  of  the  passage  under 
consideration. 

In  1  Cor.  iv.  5.  we  read,  Judge  nothing  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord 
come,  who  both  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will 
Tnake  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts.  Now  here  is  a  parallelism  of 
members,  but  the  fundamental  meaning  is,  that  God  judges  the  counsels  of 
9nen ;  he  therefore  judges  without  respect  of  persons,  and  with  unerring 
impartiality.  The  apostle's  design  was  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  for  men 
to  perceive  and  judge  the  counsels  of  one  another.  Thus  again,  words  are 
also  construed  with  words,  and  things  with  things,  in  ordei  that  an  enu- 
meration may  be  made  of  the  species,  kinds,  or  parts  of  the  wliole  ;  as  in 
the  divine  ode  of  the  Virgin  Mary  contained  in  Luke  i.  40—55.,  in  which  the 
specific  displays  of  divine  power  are  enumerated.  God  hath  put  down  the 
■fjroud,  but  exalleth  them  of  lotc  degree,  <fec.  The  diligent  reader  will 
observe,  that  this  place  describes  the  power  of  God,  in  whose  hands  is  the 
distribution  of  prosperity  and  adversity  ;  and  that  all  these  parts  or  species 
are,  in  an  exposition,  to  be  joined  together  with  the  proposition  exhibiting 
the  genus  or  kind,  viz.  that  prosperity  and  adversity  are  in  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty. 

(2.)  Although  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  PRiitfAiiii.T  coming 
from  God,  are  perfectly  consistent,  and  harmonize  throughout ; 

•  Sacred  Literature,  p.  55.  In  p.  56.  Bishop  .lebb  has  given  a  passage 
from  Euthymius's  Commentary  on  Psal.*"lxxxiv.  7'.  which  is  so  truly  beau- 
tiful, that  we  cannot  help  inserting  it.     Ex  Sxivxixsm^  h;  Swx/hu-  ti  afsTij; 

£*S  xpsry^v'  otoi'j  sn,  Tx7r£ivo<ppO(ruv^g  Big   T^rtv^og^   gx   Je  -zjEv^ovg  us  xwrcevu^d/' 

XXt  0UTW$  £X  TC6UT115  gfj  £X£1V>)V  -STpOX  OTTTOVTfi  ^,  XVX^^tTOVTXt  "CTpOS  TtJV  «Xp'Jjp£i. 
C-llC  SllVXfitV    Si    T))l/    Xf'.T^^V    CKX^lirtV,    Ui  (     1  (T^UpO  IT  9  1  OUCTa  K  TOK    fClTIOVTX     KUTljV 

"  From  strength  to  strength  ;  from  virtue  to  virtue :  for  example,  from  low- 
liness of  mind  to  mourning  ;  from  mourning  to  contrition  ;  and  thus  advanc- 
ing from  one  attainment  to  another,  they  shall  ascend  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  The  psalmist  calls  virtue  strength,  because  it  makes  him  strong 
\yho  attains  it." — "  Perhaps,"  the  learned  prelate  remarks,  "  each  grada- 
tion of  goodness  may  be  accounted,  as  it  were,  a  fortress  or  stronghold 
upon  the  way  :   a  secure  stage  in  the  pilgrimage  of  virtue." 

»  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  p.  198.  This  elegant  critic  has  thrown  more 
liglit  than  all  the  commentators  extant  on  that  very  obscure  passage,  Matt. 
XV.  3—6.  by  exhibiting  it  in  the  form  of  an  introverted  parallelism  (see  pp. 
2i4 — 248.);  and  also  on  that  very  ditBcnlt  portion  of  the  New  Testament — 
the  song  of  Zachai-ias  (Luke  i.  67—79.),  by  dividing  it  according  to  the 
poetical  parallelism.    Bee  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  403—417. 


yet,  as  they  -were  SEcoNnAniLT  -written  by  different  authors,  on 
various  topics,  and  in  different  styles,  those  boohs  and  parts 
of  books  are,  in  the  frst  instance,  to  be  compared,  -which  -were 
composed  by  the  same  author,  in  the  same  language,  ajid  on  a 
parallel  subject. 

[i.]  Thus,  by  comparing  Psal.  xxxviii.  10.  with  1  Sam.  xiv.  2C,  27.  (in  which 
.Jonathan  having  taken  some  honey  for  his  refreshment  is  said  to  have  had 
his  eyes  odighteiied),  we  shall  readily  apprehend  the  force  of  the  psalmist's 
complaint,  that  tlie  light  of  his  epss  was  gone  from  hivi. :  for  the  eyes  of  a 
per.son  in  good  health  are  so  strong,  as  to  sparkle  with  the  rays  of  light  that 
fall  upon  them;  whereas,  when  the  constitution  is  worn  by  long  sickness, 
or  broken  by  grief,  the  eyes  lose  their  vigour  and  brilliancy,  and  in  cases 
of  incipient  blindness,  the  light  gradually  fails  the  eyes.  In  like  manner,  it 
we  compare  1  Thess.  v.  23.  with  Jude,  verse  19.  we  sliall  find  that  the  spirit, 
mentioned  in  the  former  passage,  does  not  denote  any  third  constituent 
part  of  man,  distinct  from  the  soul  and  body,  but  that  it  means  the  spiritual 
strength  bestowed,  tlirough  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  our  renovation 
and  sanctification  ;  for  the  apostle  Jude,  speaking  of  false  teachers,  de- 
scribes them  as  sensual,  not  havihg  TitE  spirit,  that  is  as  persons  aban- 
doned to  follow  their  own  evil  ways,  unrenewed  and  unsanctified  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

[ii.l  But  the  propriety  of  tills  canon  will  particularly  appear,  if  we  com 
pare  the  parallel  passages  of  the  same  author,  in  preference  to  every  other 
sacred  writer.  For  instance,  in  Rom.  iii.  24.  Suint  Paul,  when  treating  of 
our  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  says,  that  we  are  justified  freely  by  his 
grace  ;  now  that  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  free  favour  of  God  towards 
us,  and  not  of  any  quality  wrought  in  us,  is  evident  from  Eph.  ii.,4,  5.  2Tim. 
i.  9.  and  Tit.  iii.  5.  7.  in  which  passages  our  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  is 
expressly  ascribed  to  the  great  love  wherewith  God  loved  us — to  his  own 
purpose  and  grace — and  to  his  mercy  and  grace. 

(3.)  Besides  the  kindred  dialects,  much  assistance  ivill  be 
derived,  in  studying  the  parallelisms  of  Scripture,  from  a  dili- 
gent coinparison  of  the  Greek  Septuagint  version  -with  the 
JVe-w  Testament ;  as  the  latter  was  very  frecjxiently  cited  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  was  constantly  used  in  the 
syjiagogues  during  the  apostolic  age,  as  well  as  by  the  Gentile 
converts  to  Judaism. 

Thus  the  force  of  our  Saviour's  expression  in  Luke  xii.  42.  (giving  a  por- 
tion of  meal  o-iTo^erpioi;  in  d%ie  season)  will  best  appear  if  we  compare  it 
with  the  Septuagint  version  of  Gen.  xlvii.  1,  2.,  where  we  are  told  that 
Joseph  (when  Pharaoh  had  constituted  him  intendant-general  of  Egypt) 
supplied  his  father  and  his  brothers,  and  all  his  father's  household,  with  a 
certain  portion  of  corn  for  each  person;  £o-iTO^£Tp£i  o-itok,  the  very  ex- 
pression used  by  St.  Luke.  It  was  usual  for  the  stewards  of  great  families, 
in  ancient  times,  to  measure  out  to  each  slave  his  allotted  portion  of  corn 
every  month.  Again,  in  Luke  xv.  13.  the  younger  son  is  said  to  have  taken 
his  journey  into  a  far  cminlry,  MjrfSs^nirfv  £i;  ^ipxi/  i^xxfxv  ;  an  expres- 
sion, Grotius  remarks,  which  is  singularly  appropriate  :  for  in  the  Septua- 
gint version  of  Psal.  Jxxiii.  27.  those  who  have  wilfully  cast  ofT  the  fear  ol 
God  are  said  ^axpui/£iv  ota-o  tou  fc)£ou  kxvravq,  to  withdraw  themselves  afiir 
from  God. 

(4.)  Whenever  the  mind  is  struck  with  any  resemblance, 
in  the  first  place  consider  whether  it  is  a  true  resemblance, 
and  whether  the  passages  are  sufficiently  similar ;  that  is,  not 
only  whether  the  same  word,  but  also  the  same  thing,  a^iswers 
together,  in  order  to  form  a  safe  judgment  concerning  it. 

It  often  happens  that  o??e  word  has  several  distinct  meaning.s,  one  of  which 
obtains  in  one  place,  and  one  in  another  place.  When,  therefore,  words 
of  such  various  meanings  present  themselves,  all  those  passages  where 
they  occur  are  not  to  be  immediately  considered  as  parallel,  unless  they 
have  a  similar  power.  Thus,  if  any  one  were  to  compare  Jonah  iv.  10. 
(where  mention  is  made  of  the  gourd  which  came  up  in  a  night,  and  per- 
ished in  a  night,  and  which  in  the  original  Hebrew  is  termed  the  son  of  a 
night)  with  1  Thess.  v.  5.,  where  Christians  are  called,  not  children  of  the 
night,  but  children  of  the  day,  it  would  be  a  spurious  parallel. 

(5,)  Where  two  parallel  passages  present  themselves,  the 
clearer  and  more  copious  place  must  be  selected  to  illustrate 
one  that  is  more  briefly  and  ohscurjely  expressed. 

The  force  and  meaning  of  a  word  can  never  be  ascertained  from  a  single 
passage ;  but  if  there  be  a  second  passage  on  the  same  subject,  we  have  a  ■ 
criterion  by  whicli  to  ascertain  the  writer's  meaning.  Or,  if  we  consider 
the  subject  discussed  by  him,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  in  one  part  touched 
very  slightly  on  topics  which  are  elsewhere  more  fully  exjilained,  and  in 
which  he  has  omitted  nothing  that  coulii  more  copiously  illustrate  the  for- 
mer place.  In  availiusr  ourselves,  therefore,  of  a  parallel  passage  to  eluci- 
date any  part  of  the  in^pirod  writings,  it  is  evident  that  the  clearer  places, 
and  those  which  treat  more  fully  on  a  subject,  arc  to  be  considered  as  fun- 
damental passages,  by  which  others  are  to  be  illustrated.  Thus,  in  Ilosea 
xii.  4.  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  patriarch  Jacob's  wrestling  with  an  angel 
of  God;  now  this  place  would  be  extremely  obscure,  if  the  whole  history 
of  that  transaction  were  not  more  amply  related  in  Gen.  xxxii.  24 — 31. 

(6.)  Other  things  bei7ig  equal,  a  nearer  parallel  is  preferable 
to  one  that  is  more  remote. 

If  a  writer  elsewhere  repeat  the  same  forms  of  speech,  and  also  discuss 
in  another  part  a  suliject  which  he  has  but  slightly  touched  in  one  place,  it 
is  better  to  explain  that  place  from  the  same  writer,  than  from  parallel  pas- 
sages collected  front  others.  But  where  a  writer  supjilies  nothing  by  which 
to  illustrate  hinisplf,  recourse  must  in  that  case  be  had  to  such  as  were 
contein|>nrary  with  him,  or  nearly  so,  and  from  their  compositions  similar 
passages  are  to  be  collected.  Thus  Ilosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Amos, 
having  been  nearly  contemporary  with  e.ach  oilier,  and  having  uttered  pre- 
dictions relative  to  nearly  the  same  events,  mutually  elucidate  each  other, 
as  the  prophecy  of  E/.ekiel  illustrates  that  of  Jeremiah,  and  rice  versa. 
This  rule  will  apiily  gi;nerally,  unless  the  more  remote  writer  define 
obscure  places  better,  or  continue  and  adorn  the  subject  discussed. 

(7.)  JSfo  assistaiice  is  to  be  derived  front  similar  passages,  ■ 
the  sense  of  which  is  uncertain. 
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For  if  such  passages  be  cited  to  explain  another  that  is  obscure,  they 
will  be,  of  no  use  whatever,  however  Biinilar  they  may  be,  but  equally  ob- 
scure. It  is  to  little  purpose,  therefore,  to  accumulate  similar  passages 
wliere  the  same  name  of  a  tree,  plaul,  herl),  &c.  is  mentioned,  and  espe- 
cially where  there  is  no  note  or  mark  attached  to  it;  for  several  of  the 
birds,  beasts,  fislics,  trees,  plants,  precious  stones,  and  musical  instru- 
menls,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  are  cither  unknown  to  us,  or  cannot 
now  be  precisely  dislinsuished.' 

(8.)    The  exercise  of  comparison  should  be  often  repeated. 

"To  the  observance  of  the  principles  above  stated,  frequent  practice 
•nust  be  added,  so  that  the  interpreter  may  e.asity  discern  what  passages 
are  similar,  and  how  he  may  rightly  compare  them,  and  judiii-  of  them. 
It  will  be  very  useful,  here,  to  consult  Rood  interpreters,  not  otdy  of  llie 
Bcriptures,  but  of  profane  autliors;  thai  where  thi-y  carry  these  principles 
into  practice,  and  plainly  make;  a  ri«hl  and  skilful  apiilication  of  them,  we 
may  learn  to  imitate  Ihcm,  by  altenlively  conHidiTiM;;  the  nranner  in  wliich 
lliey  attain  lo  Ihc  ujidiistaiidm);  of  lliinijs  which  are  obscure  or  aiiibi(;uous. 
Wy'/miurntlij  niiewiiii;  Mils  c-vercise,  we  may  learn  to  go  inthcsiiuie  path 
in  which  Ihry  have  Ir;ivc'l)cd. 

"The  books  cd'  the  New  Testament  present  more  inducement  to  repeat 
this  exercise  very  freipieiitly,  than  any  other  hooks.  lM)r(l.)  They  are 
of  all  booksihe  most  important.  (2.)  They  are  not  only  all  of  the  stuneidiom 
in  ifeneral,  hut  they  liave  reference  to  the  same  subject,  viz.  the  develojie- 
jnent  of  Cliristiaiiily.  They  ori^'inated,  too,  from  contemporary  writers, 
possessed  of  views,  foelinas,  and  langua;:es  that  were  alike.  Hence  com- 
parison has  more  force  in  illu.'itratlnK  the  NewTeslanient,  than  in  tlie  illus- 
tration of  cither  Greek  or  Latin  authors  ;  many  of  vvliom,  that  aj^reed  with 
each  other  in  all  tlie  circinnstances  just  stated',  cannot  be  found.  Uut  (:j.) 
To  all  who  admit  that  the  same  Holy  Spirit  {;uidcd  the  authors  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  their  views  of  religion,  in  consequence  of  this,  must 
have  been  hiirmunious,  the  inducement  to  comparison  of  various  parts 
and  passages  with  each  other,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the 
whole,  must  be  very  great ;  and  the  additional  force  of  the  evidence  arising 
from  com()arlson,  on  account  of  the  really  harmonious  views  of  the  writers, 
must  make  tliis  exercise  an  imperious  duty  of  every  theologian."* 

(9.)  J\Iany  parallel  passages  should  be  compared. 

"To  compare  one  passage  only  is  often  insufficient,  whether  you  are 
endeaviiuring  to  find  the  ttsus  loqucndi  by  the  aid  of  pai'allel  passages,  or 
by  ie.-;llmony  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  from  examples. 
Specially  is  this  the  case,  when  we  arc  investigating  the  sense  of  words 
that  have  a  complex  or  generic  meaning,  made  up  of  various  parts.  In 
tills  case,  comparisons  should  be  made  from  nurnerous  passages,  until  we 
perceive  that  what  we  are  seeking  is  fully  and  entirely  discovered. 

"Suppose  the  word  ^iimi  occurs  in  a  particular  passage,  where  you  are 
doubtful  what  sense  should  bo  applied  to  it.  First,  you  call  to  mind,  that 
^iTTi«  is  <i  generic  word,  having  several  meanings  related  to  each  oilier, 
but  still  diverse,  as  species  under  the  genus.  You  wish  to  determine  how 
many  s/)ec/cs  of  meaning  ^titti;  has  ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  mani/ 
passages  where  it  is  used  must  be  compared,  in  order  that  you  may  know 
whether  all  the  species  are  found.  This  being  done,  you  proceed  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  passage  under  investigation,  and  see  which  will  fit  it. 
And  in  this  way  all  generic  words  must  be  investigated,  before  the  generic 
idea  can  be  determined. "» 

(10.)  It  -will  be  of  great  use  to  collect  and  reduce  into  alpha- 
betical order  all  those  similar  passages  in  ivhich  the  same  forms 
of  speech  occur,  and  the  same  things  are  proposed  in  a  diffe- 
rent order  of  narration :  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
accumulation  of  numeroris  passages  that  are  parallel  to  each 
other  informs  of  speech,  or  in  things  -which  are  of  themselves 
clear  and  certain  ;  for  such  accumulations  of  parallel  places 
savour  more  of  a  specious  display  of  learning  than  real  utility,'' 

The  best  and  most  certain  help  by  which  to  find  out  parallel  passages  is, 
unquestionably,  the  diligent  and  attentive  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  re- 
peated after  short  intervals  of  time,  and  accompanied  by  the  conimittal 
of  the  most  difficult  passages  to  writing,  together  with  such  other  passages 
as  are  either  similar  in  words  or  in  things,  and  which  tend  to  throw  any 
light  on  ob.scure  places.  Hut,  in  instituting  such  parallelisms,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  multiply  references  unnecessarily  for  mere  show  rather 
than  for  their  practical  utility,  and  also  that  they  do  not  violate  the  analogy 
of  faith.  For  instance,  Rom.  iii.  28.  and  .lames  ii.  21.  are  not  in  every  re- 
spect parallel  to  each  other  ;  because  in  the  former  passage  Saint  Paul 
is  treating  of  justification  in  the  sight  qfGod—?L  doctrine  which  numerous 
passages  of  Scripture  most  clearly  testify  to  be  by  faith  alone;  whereas 
Saint  .lames  is  speaking  of  justification  in  the  sight  of  men,  who  form  their 
hidgment  of  a  man  by  his  works. 

The  method  here  indicated  is  the  only  effectual  way  by 
Avhich  to  ascertain  parallel  words  and  phrases,  as  well  as 
parallelisms  of  thino;s  :  it  will  indeed  require  a  considerable 
portion  of  time  and  study,  which  ercri/  one  may  not  perhaps 
ne  able  to  p;ive;  but  individuals  thus  circumstanced  may 
advantageously  facilitate  their  researches  by  having  recourse 
to  ediiioiis  of  the  Bible  with  parallel  references,  and  lo  Con- 
cordances.* 

«  See  some  Insfaticcs  of  this  observation  in  Mr.  Pilkington's  "Remarks 
on  several  Passages  of  Scripture,"  pp.  83 — 90. 

a  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretation,  p.  W,  s  Ibjd.  p.  41. 

«  Morns  in  Ernesti  Inst.  Interpret.  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  97—110.  Bauer, 
Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  103—174.  J.  B.  Carpzov.  Primns  Lines  Ilerm.  Sacr.  pp. 
45—47.  PfeitTer.  llenneneut,  Sacr.  c.  xi.  Franckii  Praelect.  Ilermeneut. 
pp.  95.  pt  seq.  I.'i3.  et  seq.  Rambach,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacrae,  pp.  362 — ;3^.  G51, 
6.V2. ;  also  his  E.xercit.  Herm.  pp.  209—219.  J.  E.  PfeilTer,  Inst.  Ilerm. 
Sacr.  pp.  27S — 305.  .lahnii  Enchiridion  Herm.  Generalis,  pp.  81—91. ;  and 
Chladenius's  Instilutiones  Exegeticse,  pp.  399 — 106.  Scha;fer,  Inslitutioncs 
Scripturistieie,  pars  il.  pp.  77 — &1.  Dr.  Gerard's  Institutes  o{  liiblicai 
Criticism,  pp.  148 — 157.  Arigler,  Ilermeneutica  Biblica,  pp.  181—194. 
Alber,  Inst.  Herm.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  132— 1:}6. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Bible  with  Parallel 
References,  see  the  Bibliographical  Appe.vdix  to  the  second  Volume, 
Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  VI.  §  3. ;  and  for  Concordances,  see  Part  II.  Chap. 
VI.  Sect.  I. 
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Observations  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  several  ancient      I 
versions. — Rules  for  consulting  them  lo  the  best  advantage.        I 

Of  the  Ancienl  Versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  their  ] 

uses  in  sacred  criticism,  an  account  has  already  been  given  i 
in  pages  2()2 — 2S0.  28(),  2R7.  and  it  may  here  be  remarked, 

that,  to  those  who  are  able  to  consult  them,  these  versions  I 

aflbrd  a  very  valuable  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Hible :  I 

for    they    wore    the   works   of    men,    wiio   enjoyed   several  j 
advantages  above  the  moderns,  for  understanding  the  original 

languages  and    the  phraseology  of  [Scripture.     One  or  two  | 

instances  will  illustrate  the  propriety  of  tliis  remark.  ' 

1.  In  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Go.ipel  to  mankind  (Gi*n.  I 
iii.  15.),  God  said  to  the  serpent  that  beguiled  our  first  parent-s  ■ 
Jlnd  I  -will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  j 
between  thy  seed  and  her  seed,  and  IT  (that  is,  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  as  our  authorized  translation  rightly  expounds  it)  shall 
bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel,  but  in  the  j 
Anglo-Romish  version,  after  the  Latin  Vulgate  (which  has  ipsa  j 
conteret  caput  tuu?n),  it  is  rendered,  Siik  shall  bruise  his  head,      '. 

.as  if  a  woman   should  do  it ;  which  the  Romanists  interjireting 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  ascribe  to  her  this  great  victory  and  triumph      | 
over  sin  and  Satin,  and  are  taught  to  say  in  their  addresses  to  her, 
"  Adoro   et   benedico   sanctissimos  pedes  tuos,  r/uilius   antif/ui     \ 
serpentis  caput  calcdsti;"  that  is,  "  I  adore  and  hlcss  thy  most 
holy  feet,  whereby  thou  hast  bruised  the  head  of  the  old  serpent." 
That  this  rendering  of  the  Romanists  is  erroneous,  is  proved  by     j 
the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  by  the  Chaldec  paraphrase,  and  by     ] 
the  Syriac  version,  all  of  which  refer  the  pronoun  IT  to  the  seed     ' 
of  the  woman,  and  not  to  the  woman  herself.''  ' 

2.  As  the  expression  breaking  bread,  mentioned  in  Acts  ii. 
46.,  ordinarily  means  taking  food  in  the  Jewish  idiom,  some  ex      J 
positors  have  understood  that  expression  in  this  sense  ;  but  the     j 
old  Syriac  version,  executed  towards  the  close  of  the  first  or  early 

in  the  second  century,   renders  it  breaking  of  the  Eucharist. 
We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  referring  the  term  to  the  celebration     ' 
of  the  Lord's  supper  among  the  first  Christians  {kat'  omcy)  in  a 
house  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  i 

In  applying  ancient  versions,   as  an    auxiliary,  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  it  is  material  to  observe,  that, 
since  no  version  can  be  absolutely  free  from  error,  we  ought 
not  to  rely  implicitly  on  any  one  translation :  but,  if  it  be 
practicable,  the  aid  of  the  cognate  dialects  should  be  united 
with  reference  to  a  version,  in  order  that,  by  a  comparison     i 
of  both  these  helps,  we  may  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the     | 
genuine  readings  and  meanings.     From  inattention   to  this     | 
obvious  caution,  many  eminent  men  have  at  diifercnt  times     j 
ascribed  to  particular  versions  a  degree  of  authority  to  which 
they  were  by  no  means   entitled.     Thus,  by  many  of  the 
fathers,  the  Alexandrian  interpreters  were  accounted  to  be    j 
divinely  inspired,  and  consequently  free  from  the  possibility    j 
of  mistake ;  a  similar  opinion  was  held  by  various  eminent    i 
modern  critics,  particularly  by  Isaac  Vossius,  who  asserted    *, 
the  Septuagint  to  be  preferable  to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  to  be    | 
absolutely  free  from  error !     The  Church  of  Rome  has  fallen    \ 
into  the  like  mistake  with  respect  to  the  Vulgate  or  Latin     | 
version,  which  the  Council  of  Trent  declared  to  be  the  only    i 
authentic  translation.  I 

Further,  vcrsiims  of  versionx,  that  is,  those   translations 
which  were  not  made  inimcdiutily  from  the  Hebrew  Old 
Testament,  or  from  the  Greek  New  Testament,  are  of  no    l 
authority  in  determining  cither  the  genuine  text  or  meaning     ! 
of  the  original,  but  only  of  that  version  from  which  they 
were  taken.     This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  Anglo-    • 
Saxon,  Old  English,  Spanisii,  French,  and  German  transla- 
tions, whether  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament ;  which,  being 
made  before  the  sixteenth  century,  were  executed  immediately     I 
from  the  Latin  :  and  subsequently,  even  in  those  examples     | 
where  they  are  unanimous  in  a  reading,  their  united  voices 
are  of  no  more  authority  than  that  of  the  Latin  version  alone.'     ' 
In  all  cases,  therefore,  which  require  the  aid  of  a  version,     ; 
either  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  or  interpretation,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  those  translations  which,  being  more  ancient     ! 
or  better  executed,  are  preferable  to  every  other.     And  in  this     ' 
view  the  following  will  be  found  most  deserving  of  attention,     \ 
not  only  as  uniting  the  two  qualifications  of  antiquity  and 


«  Bp.  Bcveridge's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  193, 
Propheiies  coneernant  Ji'sus  Christ  et  I'Eglise,  pp.  2 
■>  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 


vol.  ix.  pp.  233,  234. 
213,244. 
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excellence,  but  also  as  heiiij  more  generally  accessible  to 
students,  being  for  the  most  part  comprised  in  the  Polyglott 
13ibles,  which  "are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  public  library. 

I.  The  Jlkxumlrian  Version  is  confessedly  the  most  ancient, 
and,  with  all  its  errors  and  imperfections,  contains  very  much 
that  is  highly  valuable,  and  on  this  account  it  has  been  used 
by  nearly  all  the  more  ancient  interpreters.  With  the  Sep- 
luagint  should  be  consulted  the  fragments  of  the  translations 
executed  by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  and  also 
Jlie  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  versions.  The  version  of  Aquila, 
:n  particular,  exhibits  a  diction  similar  to  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  he  was  not  very  remote  from  the  age  of  the 
apostles ;  and  he  has  some  things  which  may  be  of  especial 
use  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  version 
of  Symraaciius  is  also  a  valuable  hermeneutic  aid ;  as,  by 
translating  into  pure  Greek,  he  has  facilitated  the  understand- 
ing of  Hebrew. 

II.  The  Syriac  Peschito,  whose  fidelity  as  a  version,  in- 
dependently of  the  excellence  of  its  style,  has  received  the 
highest  commendations  from  Michaelis,  is  particularly  ser- 
viceable for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.'  Nor 
is  its  value  inferior  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
"  Of  all  the  ancient  versions,"  says  a  living  critic,  "  the 
Syriac  is  the  most  uniformly  faithful  and  accurate ;  and  as  the 
language  so  nearly  resembles  the  Hebrew,  its  value  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  too  high."^ 

III.  The  Latin  Vulgate,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms, 
deservedly  claims  the  third  place. 

IV.  The  Targums,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  though  un- 
equally executed,  contain  many  things  that  are  exceedingly 
useful,  and  necessary  to  be  known,  especially  the  paraphrases 
of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel ;  they  not  only  contribute  essentially 
to  the  understanding  of  many  diflTicult  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  also  throw  much  light  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  afford  much  advantage  in 
arguing  with  the  Jews,  because  they  almost  invariably  view 
the  prophecies  in  the  same  light  as  Christians  do,  as  referring 
to  the  Messiah .3  Extracts  from  them  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  larger  commentaries,  and  also  in  the  works  of  Dr. 
Lightfoot. 

V.  The  Jewish  Antiquities  of  Josephus  (of  whose  writings 
some  account  is  given  in  page  346.  w?/ra)  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  ancient  versions  :  for  though,  on  some  occasions, 
he  followed  the  Septuagint,  yet  he  derived  his  representations 
of  sacred  history  chiefly  from  the  Hebrew  Text,  as  is  evident 
by  his  abandoning  the  sense  of  that  version  in  very  many 
places.  With  regard  to  these  he  is  an  evidence  of  great 
authority,  for  he  is  more  ancient  than  the  other  translators, 
except  the  Alexandrine  or  Septuagint;  the  Chaldee  was  his 
vernacular  dialect ;  and  as  he  was  a  learned  priest,  and  sub- 
sequently a  commander  of  an  army  in  Galilee  during  the  war 
with  the  Romans,  he  was  well  versed  in  all  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  and  military  matters.  His  readers,  however,  will  find 
it  necessary,  not  rashly  to  give  credence  to  all  his  statements, 
especially  such  as  are  warped  in  favour  of  his  own  nation,  or 
even  of  the  heathens,  or  such  as  represent  the  temple  of 
Solomon  by  a  description  taken  from  that  of  Herod.'' 

VI.  The  other  versions  made  immediately  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  originals  follow  next  in  ofder,  particularly  the 
Arabic  translations  of  the  Old  Testament:  but  no  certain 
dependence  can  be  placed,  as  an  authority,  on  the  Latin 
translations  of  the  Oriental  versions,  which  are  printed  in  the 
Polyglott  Bibles. 

It  will  not  however  be  necessary  to  consult  ancient  versions, 
except  in  passages  that  are  really  difficult,  or  unless  a  par- 
ticular examination  of  them  be  instituted  for  some  special 
object  of  inquiry.  In  this  case  not  one  or  two  versions  merely 
should  be  consulted,  but  every  version  that  is  accessible 
should  be  referred  to  :  and  all  such  places  should  be  com- 
pared together  as  are  parallel,  thaj  is,  those  passages  in  which 
the  same  word  or  the  same  form  of  speaking  respectively 
occurs ;  and,  where  any  thing  worthy  of  preservation  offers 
itself,  it  will  materially  facilitate  future  studies  to  note  it 
either  in  an  interleaved  Bible,  or,  which  perhaps  is  preferable, 
in  an  interleaved  Lexicon.  This  practice  will  not  only  enable 
the  biblical  student  to  discover  and  correctly  to  appreciate 
the  genius  of  a  version,  and  the  ability,  or  the  reverse,  with 

'  On  the  ci-itical  use  of  tlie  Syriac  version,  the  reader  may  consult  G.  B. 
Winer's  Comnientatio  rle  Versionis  N.  T.  Syriaca;  Usu  Ciitico  caute  insti- 
tuendo.     Erlanga?,  1824. 

a  Mr.  Holden's  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  p.  cviii. 

»  Hamilton's  Introd.  to  Ileb.  Script,  p.  192. 

«  Jahn's  Introduction,  by  Prof.  Turner,  p.  105.  Muntinge,  Brevis  Expo- 
sitio  Critices  Vet.  Foed.  pp.  13'3— 129. 


which  it  may  be  executed ;  but  it  will  also  supply  many 
important  helps  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  As, 
however,  some  of  the  ancient  versions  have  been  altered  or 
interpolated  in  many  places,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
distinguish  the  modern  amendments  from  the  genuine  text 
of  the  original  ancient  translator.  The  various  excel  lent  con 
cordances  that  are  extant  will  afford  great  assistance  in  finding 
out  such  parallel  words  or  phrases. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  ancient  versions  represent 
correctly  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  will  be  found  useful : — 

1.  That  meaning  is  to  be  taken  and  received  as  the  true 
one,  -which  all  the  versions  give  to  a  -word,  and  which  is  also 
co7ifirmed  by  the  kindred  dialects. 

Because,  the  number  of  testimonies  worthy  of  credit  being  as  great  as 
possible,  there  can  be  no  room  left  lor  doubt. 

2.  All  those  significations,  formerly  given  to  Hebrew  ivords, 
are  to  be  considered  as  correctly  given,  tuhich  the  Septuagint 
or  other  Greek  translators  express  by  the  same  or  similar  Greek 
■words,  altho7igh  no  trace  of  such  m.eaning  appear  in  any  Ori- 
ental language : 

For,  as  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  diligence  and  scrupulous 
learning  of  those  translators,  who  can  presume  to  measure  the  vast  copi- 
ousness of  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  other  Oriental  languages  by  the  few 
books  which  in  our  time  are  extant  in  tliose  languages '(  since  no  one  is  sc 
ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  all  the  riches  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
are  comprised  in  the  very  numerous  remains  of  classical  literature  with 
which  our  age  happily  abounds.  With  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  "in 
cases  where  the  sense  is  not  affected  by  different  readings,  or  the  transla- 
tor might  have  taken  them  for  synonymous,  the  evidence  of  Greek  manu- 
scripts is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  an  ancient  version.  The  same  pre- 
ference is  due  to  the  manuscripts  wherein  the  translator  has  omitted  words 
that  appeared  of  little  importance,  or  a  passage  in  the  Greek  original  is 
attended  with  a  difficulty  which  the  translator  was  unable  to  solve,  and 
therefore  either  omitted  or  altered  according  to  the  arbitrary  dictates  of 
his  own  judgment."* 

3.  Where  the  versions  differ  in  fixing  the  sense  of  a  -word, 
the  more  ancient  07ies,  being  executed  ivith  the  greater  care 
and  skill,  are  in  the  first  place  to  be  consulted,  and  preferred 
to  all  others  : 

For,  the  nearer  a  translator  approaches  to  the  time  when  the  original 
language  was  vernacular,  we  may  readily  infer  that  he  has  expressed  with 
so  much  the  greater  fidelity  the  true  signification  of  words,  both  primary 
and  proper,  as  well  as  those  which  are  derivative  and  translaled.  There 
are,  however?  sonie  cases  in  which  ancient  versions  are  of  more  authority 
than  the  original  itself  Most  of  the  translations  of  the  New  Testament, 
noticed  in  the  preceding  pages,  surpass  in  antiquity  the  oldest  Greek 
manuscripts  now  extant:  "and  they  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  readings 
in  the  very  ancient  manuscript  that  was  used  by  the  translator.  By  their 
means,  rather  than  froin  the  aid  of  our  Greek  manuscripts,  not  one  of 
which  is  prior  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  we  arrive  at  the  certain  know 
ledge,  that  the  ancient  writings  have  been  transinitted  from  the  earliest  to 
the  present  age  without  material  alteration ;  and  that  our  present  text,  if 
we  except  the  passages  that  are  rendered  doubtful  by  an  opposition  in  the 
readings,  is  the  same  leliich  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  the  apostles. 
Whenever  the  reading  can  be  precisely  determined,  which  the  translator 
found  in  his  Greek  manuscript,  the  version  is  of  equal  authority  with  a 
manuscript  of  that  period  :  but  as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  acquire  this 
absolute  certainty,  great  caution  is  necessary  in  collecting  readings  from 
the  ancient  versions."* 

4.  A  meaning  given  to  a  -word  by  only  one  version,  pro- 
vided this  be  a  good  one,  is  by  no  means  to  be  rejected  ;  espe- 
cially if  it  agree  -with  the  author'' s  desigri  and  the  order  of  his 
discourse  : 

For,  it  is  possible  that  the  force  and  meaning  of  a  word  should  be  un- 
known to  all  other  translators,  and  no  ti;^ce  of  it  be  discoverable  in  the 
kindred  dialects,  and  yet  that  it  should  be  preserved  and  transuiitled  to 
posterity  by  one  version.  This  remark  applies  chiefly  lo  things  which  a 
translator  has  the  best  opportunity  of  understanding  from  local  and  other 
circiunstances.  Thus  the  Alexandrine  interpreters  are  the  most  ample 
testimony  for  every  thing  related  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  Egypt, 
while  others,  who  were  natives  of  Palestine,  and  perhaps  deejily  skilled 
in  .Jewish  literature,  are  the  best  guides  we  can  follow  in  whatever  belongs 
to  that  country.'' 

5.  Lastly,  "  Those  versions"  of  the  JVeiv  Testament,  "  in 
■which  the  Greek  is  rendered  word  for  word,  and  the  idioms 
of  the  original,  though  harsh  and  often  unmeaning  in  another 
lariguage,  are  still  retained  in  a  translation,  are  of  more  value 
ill  point  of  criticism  than  those  -which  express  the  serise  of  the 
original  in  a  mariner  more  siiitable  to  the  langziage  of  the 
translator" 

The  value  of  the  latter,  as  far  as  regards  their  critical  application,  de- 
creases in  proportion  as  the  translator  attends  to  purity  and  elegance',  and 
of  course  deviates  from  his  original:  but  their  worth  is  greater  in  all  other 
respects,  as  they  are  not  only  read  with  more  pleasure,  but  understood  in 


»  Michaelis,  vol,  ii.  p.  3.  «  Hud.  p  2. 

'  Jahn,  Introduct.  ad  Vet.  Fned.  pp.  116-122.  Pictet,  Theolosiie  ChrS- 
tienne,  tom.  i.  pp.  l.*;!,  152.  Bauer,  Ilerm.  Sacr.  pp.  M7— 162.  301—309. 
J.  P.  Carpzov,  Prim.  Liu-  Herm.  pp.  62—65.  Ernesti,  Inst.  Interp.  N.  Test, 
p.  57.  Morus  in  Ernesti,  torn.  i.  pp.  130,  131.  Stuart's  Elements,  pp.  43.  64. 
Gerard's  Institutes,  pp.  107—111.  Bishop  Towth's  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ixxxvii. 
— xc.  8vo.  ed.  Pfeiffer,  Herm.  Sac.  c.  14.  (Op.  tom.  ii.  pp.  663,  664.) 
I  Arigler,  Hermeneutica  Biblica,  pp.  102-  -107. 
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grneral  with  Rreater  case.  By  means  of  the  former  we  discover  the  words 
of  iho  original,  and  even  their  arrangement ;— but  the  latter  are  of  no  iiwe 
in  deciding  on  the  aiitlienlicity  of  a  reading,  If  the  various  readings  of  the 
passages  in  question  iimke  no  alteration  hi  tlie  sense.  No  translation  is 
more  literal  than  the  Pliiloxenian  (or  New)  Syriac,  and  none,  therefore, 
leads  to  a  more  accurate  discovery  of  the  text  in  the  ancient  manuscrint 
whence  that  version  was  taken  ;  hut,  setting  this  advantage  aside,  the  Old 
Syriac  is  of  much  greater  value  than  the  New.' 


§  3.   SCHOLIASTS   AND   GLOSSOGRAPHERS. 

I.  Mature  of  Scholia. — II.  JIud  of  Glossaries. — III.  Rules  for 
consulting  them  to  advantage  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Wk  have  already  stated  that  scholiasts  and  glossographers 
aiTord  direct  testimonies  for  finding  out  or  fixing  the  meaning 
of  words :  it  now  remains  that  wo  briefly  notice  the  nature  of 
the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  these  tielps. 

I.  Scholia  are  short  notices  on  ancient  authors,  and  are  of 
two  kinds — exet;;etical  or  explanatory,  and  granunatical.  The 
former  briefly  explains  the  sense  of  passages,  and  are,  in  fact, 
a  species  of  commentary ;  the  latter,  which  are  here  to  be 
considered,  illustrate  the  force  and  meaning  of  tvord-i  by  other 
words  which  are  better  known.  Such  scholia  are  extant  on 
most  of  the  ancient  classics,  as  Homer,  Thucydides,  Sopho- 
cles, Aristophanes,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  &c.  &c. 

On  the  Ohl  Testament,  we  believe,  there  are  no  ancient 
scholia  extant :  but  on  the  New  Testament  there  are  several 
collections,  which  present  themselves  under  three  classes. 

1.  Scholia  taken  from  the  -writings  of  the  Greek;  fathers, 
who  in  their  homilies  and  commentaries  have  often  briefly  ex- 
plained the  force  of  particular  words. 

The  homilies  of  Chrysostom,  in  particular,  abound  with  these  scho- 
lia ;  and  from  his  works,  as  well  as  those  of  Origen  and  other  fathers,  the 
more  modern  Greeks  have  extracted  what  those  illustrious  men  had 
concisely  stated  relative  to  the  meaning  of  words.  Similar  grammatical 
expositions,  omitting  wlmtevor  was  rhetorical  and  doctrinal,  have  b^en 
collected  from  Chrysostom  by  Throiloret  in  a  commentary  on  the  four- 
teen Epistles  of  Saint  i'aul ;  by  Tlieophylact,  in  an  indifferent  commentary 
on  the  four  Evangelists;  and,  to  mention  no  more,  by  Eutliymius  in  a 
similar  commentary  executed  with  better  judgment.  There  are  extant 
numerous  collections  of  this  kind  of  explanations,  made  from  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of  Catena:,'^  which  follow  tlie 
order  of  the  hooks  comprised  in  the  New  Testament.  Many  such  scholia 
have  been  published  by  Mattha;i  in  liis  edition  of  tlie  New  Testament. 

2.  Scholia,  -written  either  in  the  margin,  -within  the  text,  or 
at  the  end  of  tnanuscripts. 

Many  of  this  description  have  been  puldished  separately  by  Wetstcin  in 
tliH  noies  to  his  elaborate  edition  of  thi:  Greek  Testament,  and  particularly 
by  MatlluTi  in  his  edilinn  of  the  New  Testament  already  noticed. 

3.  .Indent  Scholia,  -which  are  also  exegetical  or  explanatory ; 
these,  in  fact,  are  short  commentaries,  and,  therefore,  are  discussed 
infra,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume. 

II.  A  Glossary  differs  from  a  Lexicon  in  this  respect,  that 
tlie  former  treats  only  of  words  that  really  require  expla- 
nation, while  the  latter  gives  the  general  meaning  of  words. 
The  authors  of  the  most  ancient  Glossaries  are  TIesychius, 
Stiidas,  Phavorinus,  Photius,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  The 
celebrated  Ernesti  selected  from  the  first  three  of  these  writ- 
ers, and  also  from  the  Eti/mo/ogiam  Magnum,  whatever 
related  to  the  New  Testament,  and  published  the  result  of  his 
researches  at  Lcipsic,  in  178G,  in  two  octavo  volumes  ;  from 
Mhich  Schleusner  has  extracted  the  most  valuable  matter, 
and  inserted  it  in  his  well  known  and  excellent  Greek  Lexi- 
con to  the  New  Testament. 

III.  In  estimating  the  value  of  scholiasts  and  glosso- 
graphers,  and  also  the  weight  of  their  testimony,  for  ascer- 
taining the  force  and  meaning  of  words,  it  is  of  importance 
to  consider,  first,  whether  they  wrote  from  their  own  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  and  have  given  us  the  result  of  their 
own  learninor,  or  wlicther  they  compiled  from  others.  Almost 
all  the  scholia  now  extant  are  compiled  from  Chrysostom, 
Origen,  or  some  other  fathers  of  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies ;  if  the  scholiast  have  compiled  from  good  authorities, 
his  labours  have  a  claim  to  our  attention. 

In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  learning  of  a  scholiast  (and 
the  same  remark  will  equally  apply  to  the  glossographer),  he 
becomes  the  more  d(>serving  of  our  confidence :  but  tiiis  point 
can  oftly  be  determined  by  daily  and  constant  use.  The 
Greek  fathers,  for  instance,  are  admirable  interpreters  of  the 
New  Testament,  being  intimately  acquainted  with  its  lan- 

'  Michaclis's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

'  Si'c  an  account  of  the  principal  Catena,  in  the  Bibliocrapiucal  Ap- 
PfiNDL\  to  Iho  second  Volume,  Part  II.  Chap.  V.  Seel.  III.  §  1.. 


guage;  notwithstanding  they  are  sometimes  mistaken  in  the 
exjjosition  of  its  Hebraisms.  But  the  Latin  fathers,  many 
of  whom  were  but  indifferently  skilled  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  are  less  to  be  depended  on,  and  are,  in  fact,  only 
wretched  interpreters  of  comparatively  ill-executed  versions 
Again,  our  confidence  in  a  scholiast,  or  in  the  author  of  a 
glossary,  increases  in  proportion  to  his  antiquity,  at  least  in 
the  explanation  of  every  thing  concerning  ancient  history, 
rites,  or  civil  life.  But,  in  investigating  the  force  and 
meaning  of  words,  the  antiquity  of  scholia  and  glossaries 
proves  nothing ;  as  their  authors  are  liable  to  error,  notwith- 
standing they  lived  near  the  time  when  the  author  flourished, 
whose  writings  they  profess  to  elucidate.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a  more  recent  interpreter,  availing  himself  of  all 
former  lit^lps,  perceives  the  force  of  words  much  better  than 
one  that  is  more  ancient,  and  is  consequently  enabled  to  elicit 
the  sense  more  correctly.  The  result,therefore,  of  our  inquiry 
into  the  relative  value  of  scholiasts  and  compilers  of  glos- 
saries is,  that  in  perusing  their  labours,  we  must  examine 
them  for  ourselves,  and  form  our  judgment  accordingly, 
whether  they  have  succeeded,  or  failed,  in  their  attempts  to 
explain  an  author.^ 


§1- 


ON   THE    TESTIMONY    OF    FOREIGNERS   WHO    HAVE 
ACQUIRED    A    LANGUAGE. 


I.  Importance  of  this  testimony. — II.  Rules  for  applying  it  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  testimony  of  those  who,  though  foreigners,  have 
acquired  a  language,  are  an  important  help  for  ascertaining 
the  Usus  Lofjuenai.  Thus,  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Jo- 
sephus,  who  were  Jews,  and  also  those  of  the  Emperor  Mar- 
cus Antoninus,  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  Greek 
words ;  because,  although  foreigners,  they  well  understood 
the  Greek  language.  The  productions  of  those  writers, 
indeed,  whom  by  way  of  distinction  we  commonly  term 
Pagan  Writers,  are  in  various  ways  highly  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  biblical  student,  for  the  confirmation  they 
afford  of  the  leading  facts  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume,  and 
especially  of  the  doctrines,  institutions,  and  facts,  upon 
which  Christianity  is  founded,  or  to  which  its  records  indi- 
rectly relate.  "  Indeed  it  may  not  be  unreasonably  presumed, 
that  the  writings  of  Pagan  antiquity  have  been  providentially 
preserved  with  peculiar  regard  to  this  great  object,  since, 
notwithstanding  numerous  productions  of  past  ages  have 
perished,  sufficient  remains  are  still  possessed,  to  unite  the 
cause  of  heathen  literature  with  that  of  religion,  and  to  ren- 
der the  one  subservient  to  the  intensts  of  the  other."^ 

Of  the  value  of  the  heathen  writings  in  thus  confirming 
the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  very  numerous  instances  have 
been  given  in  the  early  part  of  this  volume.  \\  e  have  there 
seen  that  the  heathen  writings  substantiate,  by  an  independent 
and  collateral  report,  many  of  the  events,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  many  of  the  prophecies  recorded  by  the  inspired 
writers;  and  that  they  establish  the  accuracy  of  many  inci- 
dental circumstances  which  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
Scriptures.  "Above  all,  by  the  gradually  perverted  represen- 
tations which  they  give  of  revealed  doctrines,  and  institutions, 
they  attest  the  actual  communication  of  such  truth  from  time 
to  time ;  and  pay  the  tribute  of  experience  to  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  a  written  revelation."  Valuable  as  these  testi- 
monies, from  the  works  of  heathen  authors,  confessedly  are, 
their  uses  arc  not  confined  to  the  confirmation  of  Scripture 
facts;  they  also  frequently  contribute  to  elucidate  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  sacrecl  writers.  Two  or  three  instances  will 
illustrate  this  remark. 

1.  Pagan  writers  use  ivords  and  phrases  coincident  -itnth, 
or  analogous  to,  those  of  the  sacred  -^-riters,  whose  meaning 
they  enahle  us  to  ascertain,  or  shoia  us  the  force  and  propriety 
of  their  expressions. 
Thus,  the  sentiment  and  image  of  Uie  prophet  Isaiah, 

On  what  part  will  ye  smite  again,  will  ye  add  correction  7 
The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint : 

Isa.  i.  5.  Bp.  Lowth's  Translation. 

.\re  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  Ovid,  who,  deploring  his  exile  lo  Atticue, 
says  that  lie  is  wounded  by  the  continual  strokes  of  fortune,  so  that  there 
is  no  s|>ace  left  in  him  for  another  wound : 


a  Mori  Acroases,  lorn.  i.  pp.  110—130.    Ariglcr,  Ilermencutica  Biblica. 
pp.  (w.  11.5— 119. 
■>  Bp.  Gray's  Coiuicclion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  3, 
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Ego  conlinuo  fortune  vulneror  ictu : 

Vixque  liabet  in  nobis  jam  nova  pUiga  locum. 

Ovin,  Epist.  ex  Ponto.  lib.  ii.  ep.  vii.  41,  42. 

But  the  prophet's  sentiment  and  image  are  still  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  following  expressive  line  of  Euripides,  the  great  force  and 
effect  of  wliich  Longinus  ascribes  to  its  close  and  compressed  structure, 
analogous  to  the  sense  which  it  expresses. 

rifzji  x»xa>v  5")]*  )t'  ooxet'  e<rS^  ovry,  rsStf. 

I  am  full  of  miseries :  there  is  no  room  for  more. 

Eurip.  Here.  Furens,  v.  1245.' 

2.  Pagan  -writers  often  employ  the  same  images  -with  the 
sacred,  so  as  to  throw  light  on  their  import,  and gejierally  to 
set  off  their  superior  excellence. 

Thus,  the  same  evangelical  prophet,  when  predicting  the  blessed  effects 
that  should  flow  from  the  estabhshment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  says, 

They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
And  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks  : 
Nation  sbali  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
Neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

Isa.  ii.  4. 

The  same  prediction  occurs  in  the  same  vpords,  in  Micah  iv.  2.  The 
description  of  well-established  peace  (Bp.  Lowth  remarks)  by  the  image 
of  beating  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into pru7iing- 
hoo/cs,  is  very  poetical.  The  Uonian  poets  have  employed  the  same  image. 
Tlius  Martial  has  an  epigram  (lib.  xiv.  ep.  xiv.)  entitled  i^aZx  ex  ense — the 
sword  converted  into  a  pruning-hook. 

The  prophet  Joel  has  reversed  this  image,  and  applied  it  to  war  prevail- 
ing over  peace. 

Beat  your  ploughshares  into  swords, 
And  your  pruning-hooks  into  spears. 

Joel  iii.  10. 

And  so  has  the  prince  of  the  Roman  poets  : 

Non  ullus  aratro 
Dignus  honos:  sqnalent  abductis  arva  colonis, 
Et  curvBB  rigidum  falces  conflantur  in  ensem. 

Virgil,  Georg.  lib.  i.  506—508. 

Dishonour'd  lies  the  plough  :  the  banish'd  swains 
Are  hurried  from  the  uncultivated  plains ; 
The  sickles  into  barbarous  swords  are  beat.' 

>•  Additional  examples,  finely  illustrative  of  the  above  remark,  may  be  seen 
In  Bishop  Lowth's  notes  on  Isa.  viii.  6—8.  xi.  6—8.  xx.  xxix.  4,  5.  xxxii.  2. 
xiv.  2.  and  xlix.  2. 

The  following  cautions  will  be  useful  in  applying  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  to  the  ascertaining 
of  the  usus  loquendi. 

1.  The  profane  writers  are  not  to  be  promiscuously  used. 

2.  We  must  observe  in  what  sense  each  of  the  Greek  writers 
uses  the  expression  which  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
what  places,  in  what  manner,  and  in  what  kind  of  writings, 

3.  We  arc  not  to  seek  illustration  from  profane  authors  of 
tliose  passages  and  expressions,  which  may  more  properly  be 
explained  from  Jewish  sources. 

4.  Nor  are  we  to  expect  from  them  an  explanation  of  those 
expressions  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Christian  system. 

5.  They  are  not  to  be  consulted  with  a  view  of  proving  the 
entire  purity  of  the  style  of  the  sacred  writers ;  nor  that  the 
rules,  which  (it  may  be  found)  they  observed,  should  be  applied 
in  all  cases  to  determine  the  sense  of  the  sacred  penmen. 

6.  It  is  not  sufficient,  when  a  single  word  in  a  phrase  used  in 
the  New  Testament  is  found  in  profane  writers,  to  prove  that  the 
latter  may  properly  be  cited  as  an  illustration  of  the  former. 

7.  Some  Greek  authors  may  be  more  advantageously  compared 
with  certain  writers  of  the  New  Testament  than  with  others,  as 
Thucydides  with  Saint  Paul ;  and  particular  modes  of  expression 
may  be  more  happily  illustrated  from  some  authors  than  from 
others. 

8.  Some  of  the  Greek  writers  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
applied  to  the  illustration,  not  only  of  the  language,  but  also  of 
the  ideas  and  subjects,  of  the  sacred  writers.  This,  however, 
must  be  done  with  the  greatest  caution.  ^ 

The  great  benefit  which  is  to  be  derived  from  .Jewish  and 
Heathen  profane  authors,  in  elucidating  the  Scriptures,  is 
excellently  illustrated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray  [now  Bishop  of 
Bristol],  in  his 

"  Connection  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the  Literature 
of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Authors,  particularly  that  of  the  Classi- 
cal Ages,  illustrated."     London,  1819,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

Grotius  and  other  commentators  have  incidentally  applied 
the  productions  of  the  classical  writers  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  Bible :  but  no  one  has  done  so  much  in  this  department 

>  I-onginus,  de  Sublim.  c.  40.    Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

'  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

'  Beckii  Monogrammata  Hermeneutices  Novi  Test.  pp.  148,  149. 


of  sacred  literature,  as  Eisner,  Raphelius,  and  Kypke,  of 
whose  publications  an  account  is  given  in  the  Bibliographical 
Appendix  to  the  second  Volume. 


SECTION  IL 

INDIRECT    TESTIMONIES    FOR   ASCERTAINING    THE    USUS 
LOQUENDI. 

The  usus  loquendi  cannot  always  be  found  with  sufficient 
certainty  by  those  direct  means  which  have  been  discussed 
in  the  preceding  section.  Proper  evidence  is  sometimes 
wanting;  sometimes  usage  is  variable  or  inconstant,  even  in 
the  same  age  or  in  the  same  writer ;  or  there  is  an  ambiguity 
of  language,  or  of  grammatical  forms ;  or  an  obscurity  covers 
the  thing  or  subject  treated  of;  or  novelty  of  language  occurs ; 
or  a  neglect  of  the  usus  loquendi,  which  sometimes  happens 
even  in  the  most  careful  writers.  Other  means  must,  there- 
fore, be  used,  by  which  the  true  sense  can  be  elicited.  These 
iiidirect  means  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  section  to  state 
and  to  illustrate. 


§  1.  OF   THE  CONTEXT. 

1.   The  Context  dejined  and  illustrated. — II.  Rules  for  inves- 
tigating the  Context. 

1.  Another  most  important  assistance,  for  investigating 
the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  is  the  consideration  of 
the  Context,  or  the  comparison  of  the  preceding  and  subse- 
quent parts  of  a  discourse. 

1.  If  we  analyze  the  words  of  an  author,  and  take  them  out 
of  their  proper  series,  they  may  be  so  distorted  as  to  mean  any 
thing  but  what  he  intended  to  express.  Since,  therefore,  words 
have  several  meanings,  and  consequently,  are  to  be  taken  in  va- 
rious acceptations,  a  careful  co?isideration  of  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  parts  tvill  enable  us  to  determine  that  signification, 
■whether  literal  or  figurative,  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  pas- 
sage in  question. 

A.  few  instances  will  illustrate  this  subject,  and  show  not 
only  the  advantage,  but  also  the  necessity,  of  attending  to 
the  context. 

(1.)  It  has  been  questioned  whether  those  words  of  the  prophet  Micaiah 
(1  Kings  xxii,  15.),  Go  and  prosper,  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  (Raraoth) 
into  the  hand  of  the  king,  are  to  be  understood  affirmalively  according  to 
their  apparent  meaning,  or  are  to  be  taken  in  an  ironical  and  contrary 
sense's  That  they  are  to  be  understood  in  the  latter  sense,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  context  will  plainly  show,  both  from  the  prophet's  intention, 
and  from  the  prophetic  denunciation  afterwards  made  by  him.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  some  sort  of  ironical  gesture  accompanied  Micaiah's 
prediction,  which  circumstance  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  interpre- 
ter of  Scripture. ■• 

(2.)  Further,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  the  address  of  Job's 
wife  (Job  ii.  9.)  is  to  be  understood  in  a  good  sense,  as  Bless  (or  ascribe 
glory  to)  God,  and  die,  or  in  a  different  signification,  Curse  Ood,  and  die, 
as  it  is  rendered  in  our  authorized  version.  Circumstances  show  that  the 
last  is  the  proper  meaning  ;  because  as  yet  Job  had  not  sinned  with  his 
lips,  and,  consequently,  his  wife  had  no  ground  for  charging  hiip  with  in- 
dulging a  vain  opinion  of  his  integrity. 

(3.)  Job  xli.  Whether  the  leviathan  is  rf  whale  or  a  crocodile  has  also 
divided  the  judgment  of  commentators.  That  the  latter  animal  is  intended 
is  evident  from  the  circumstances  described  in  the  context,  which  admi- 
rably agree  with  the  crocodile,  but  can  in  no  respect  be  applied  to  the 
whale  :  for  instance,  ch.  xli.  17,  <fec.  relative  to  the  hardness  of  his  skin,  and 
v.  13 — 16.  concerning  his  teeth  and  in)penetrable  scales. 

(4.)  Once  more,  ithas  been  doubted  whether  our  Lord's  command  to  his 
disciples,  to  provide  neither  gold  nor  silver  in  their  purses  (Matt.  x.  9.),  be 
a  rule  of  perpetual  observation.  That  it  was  only  a  temporary  command 
is  evident  from  the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of  the  chapter,  which 
prove  that  particular  mission  to  have  been  only  a  temporary  one  ;  and  that 
as  they  were  to  go  for  a  short  time  through  Judea,  and  then  to  return  tq 
Jesus,  he  therefore  forbade  them  to  take  any  thing  tliat  would  retard  theii 
progress. 

2.  'The  context  of  a  discourse  or  book  in  the  Scripttires,  may 
comprise  either  one  verse,  a  few  verses,  entire  periods  or  sec 
tions,  entire  chapters,  or  -whole  books. 

Thus,  if  1  Cor.  X.  16.  be  the  passage  under  examination,  the  preceding 
and  subseqticnt  parts  of  the  epistle,  which  belong  to  it,  are  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  chai)ters.  If  Isa.  Ii.  be  the  chapterin  question,  the  reader 
must  not  stop  at  the  end  of  it,  but  continue  his  perusal  to  the  twelfth  verse 
of  ch.  lij. ;  for  these  together  form  one  subject  or  argument  of  prediction, 
in  which  the  prophet  is  annoimcing  to  his  countrymen  the  certainty  of 
their  deliverance  and  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  This  entire 
portion  ought,  therefore,  to  be  read  at  once,  in  order  to  apprehend  fully 
the  prophet's  meaning.  In  like  manner,  the  verses  from  v.  13.  of  ch.  Iii. 
to  the  end  of  ch.  liii.  forni  a  new  and  entire  section  relative  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Messiali.    Here,  then,  is  a  wrong  division  of  chapters,  to  which 


*  See  a  further  illustration  of  this  passage  in  Vol.  I.  p.  120  121. 
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no  regard  should  be  paid  in  examining  the  context  of  a  book.  Ch.  li.  ought 
to  include  v.  12.  of  cli.  Hi.,  and  ch.  lii.  ought  to  commence  at  v.  13.  and  be 
continued  to  the  end  of  ch.  liii.  In  like  manner,  the  first  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Saint  Paul's  Kpistle  to  the  ColoMsians  ought  to  be  joined 
to  the  lliinl  chapti-r.  the  slii^hleHt  attention  to  this  point  will  enable  a  dili- 
gent student  to  uild  numerous  other  examples. 

3.  Sometimes  a  book  of  Scripture  com/jriaes  only  one  sub- 
ject or  argument,  in  -lohich  case  the  -whole  of  it  tnuat  be  refer- 
red to  precedents  and  subsequents,  and  ought  to  be  considered 
together. 

Of  this  description  is  S;iint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Epliesians,  which  con- 
sist.s  of  two  pail.^,  doctrinal  and  practical.  The  design  of  the  doctrinal 
Dorliiui  is  to  show,  that  altlioiigh  tliere  was  a  dilTcreuce  between  .Jewish 

d  (ientilc  believers,  inasmuch  as  the  former  enjoyi'd  a  priority  of  time 
..1  Jioint  of  expeclinj;  and  ackuowleilgini;  Clirist,  and  through  the  free  grace 
offiod  tliey  were  a  cliurcti  or  congregation  of  believers  before  the  tJentiles; 
vet  thai  now,  tlie  lalli-rare  become  i)arlaker8  of  the  same  grace  with  them, 
anrl  being  thus  ailmiltiil  lo  this  connnunioii  of  grace,  every  real  distinction 
between  thein  Is  abolishctl ;  and,  therefore,  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
together,  form  one  body  of  the  church  under  one  head,  even  Jesus  Christ. 
Other  special  doctrine.s',  indeed,  are  incidentally  mentioned  ;  but  these  are 
either  adduced  to  explain  and  enforce  the  principal  doctrine,  or  tliey  are 
derived  from  it.  The  practical  part  or  exhortation,  which  naturally  tlows 
from  the  doctrine  inculcated,  is  concord  and  peace  between  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, which  the  aposlle  enforces  wilti  great  beauty  and  energy.' 

To  this  head  may  also  l/e  referred  the  Psalms,  each  of  which  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  other,  and  having  no  connection  with  the  preceding  or 
following  Psahn.  for  the  most  part  comprises  a  di.^tinct  and  entire  subject. 
That  some  of  the  Psalms  have  been  divided,  and  forcibly  disjoined,  which 
ought  to  have  renjained  united,  and  to  have  formed  one  ode,  is  evident  as 
well  from  the  application  of  sacred  criticism  as  from  the  subject-matter. 
The  WKniftprof  the  Psahns  by  no  means  corresponds,  either  in  manuscripts 
or  in  the  ancient  versions.  Thus,  in  some  manuscripts,  the  first  and  second 
Psalms  are  not  reckoned  at  all,  while  in  others  the  former  is  considered  as 
part  of  the  second  Psalm  :  that  they  are  two  distinct  compositions,  is 
evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  subject-matter  of  each  Psalm.  In  the 
first  Psalm  the  characters  of  the  pious  man  and  the  sinner,  as  well  as  their 
respective  ends,  are  contrasted:  the  second  Psalm  is  prophetic  of  the 
Messiah's  exaltation.  The  ninth  and  tenth  Psahns  are  united  together  in 
the  SeptuaginI  version  ;  while  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  and  hundred  and 
forty-seventh  are  each  divided  into  two.  The  argument  which  pervades 
the  forty-second  and  forty-third  Psahns  plainly  shows  that  they  are  properly 
but  one  divine  ode,  and  are,  therefore,  rightly  joined  together  in  many 
manuscripts,  although  they  occur  as  separate  compositions  in  all  our 
printed  editions.' 

II.  In  examining  the  context  of  a  passage,  it  will  be  de- 
sirable, 

1.  To  investigate  each  -word  of  every  passage  :  and  as  the 
connection  is  formed  by  particles,  these  should  always  receive 
that  signification  -which  the  subject-matter  and  context  require. 

The  Hebrew  Concordances  of  Noldius  and  Taylor,  and  also  Glassius's 
Philologia  .Sacra,'  will  materially  assist  in  ascertaining  the  force  of  the 
Hebrew  particles;  as  will  the  elaboiate  work  of  Hoogevcen  on  the  subject 
of  the  Greek  particles.*  Further,  where  particles  are  wanting,  as  they 
sometimes  are,  it  is  only  by  examining  the  argument  and  context  that  we 
can  rightly  supply  them.  For  insiance,  the  conditional  conjunction  is 
BOhietimes  wanting,  as  in  Gen.  xlii.  33.,  and  [ifj  mischief  liefall  him  by  the 
way,*  in  Exod.  iv.  23.  and  [if]  thuu  rtfuse  lo  lei  him  go.  Particles  of  com- 
parison also  are  frerpiently  wanting,  as  in  Ren.  xvi.  12.,  he  will  be  a  wild 
man  ;  literally,  he  will  be  a  wild  ass  vian,  that  is,  [like]  a  wild  ass.  How 
appropriately  this  description  was  given  to  the  descendants  of  Isliinael,  will 
readily  appear  by  comparing  the  character  of  the  wild  ass  in  Job  xxxix. 
5— S.  with  the  wandering,  lawless,  and  freebooling  lives  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
Desert,  as  portrayed  by  all  travellers.  Psal.  xi.  1.  Flee  [as]  sparrows  to 
'  your  mountain.  Psal.  xii.  6.  The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words,  [as] 
silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth.  Isaiah  ix.  18.  They  shall  mount  up  [as 
or  like]  the  ascending  of  smoke.    Similar  examples  occur  in  the  New  Tcs- 

.  lament ;  as  in  John  v.  17.  My  father  workelh  hitherto,  and  I  work  ;  that  is, 
^       as  my  Father  worketh  hitherto,  so  also  do  I  work  together  with   him. 

'  Sometimes  particles  are  wanting  both  at  the  beginninianri  end  of  a  sentence: 
thus  .lob  xxiv.  19.  [Xa]  draught  and  heat  consume  the  snow:  so  doth  the 
grai'e  those  which  Aai'e  sinned.  Jer.  xvii.  11.  [As]  the  partridge  sitteth 
on  eggs,  and  hntrhflh  not  :  [so]  he  that  gettrth  riches  and  not  by  right,  &c. 
Nuraerniis  similar  instances  occur  in  the  book  of  Job,  and  especially  in  the 
Proverbs;  where,  it  is  but  justice  to  our  admirable  authorized  version  to 
add,  that  the  particles  omitted  are  properly  supplied  in  Italic  characters,  and 
thus  complete  the  sense. 

2.  Examine  the  entire  passage  -with  minute  attention. 

Sometimes  a  single  passage  will  require  a  whole  chapter,  or  several  of 
the  preceding  and  following  chapters,  or  even  the  entire  book,  to  be  pe- 
rused, and  that  not  once  or  twice,  but  several  times.  The  advantage  of 
this  practice  will  be  very  great :  because,  as  the  same  thing  is  frequently 
stated  more  briefly  in  the  former  part  of  a  book,  which  is  more  clearly 
and  fully  explained  in  the  subsequent  portion,  such  a  perusal  will  render 

«  Moldenhaweri  Introduetio  ad  I.ihrosVpf.  et  Nov.  FiEderis,  p.  307.  Prt)- 
fessor  Franck's  Guide  to  the  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  translated  by  Mr. 
Jacqiies,  p.  178.  (I«t  edit.) 

»  'They  are  considered,  and  translated  as  one  Psalm,  by  Bishop  Horsley. 
See  his  Version  of  the  Psahns,  vol.  i.  pp.  110 — 114.  and  the  notes. 

'  See  particularly,  tract  v. — viii.  on  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunc- 
tions, tom.  i.  pp  361— ,'),^6.  ed.  Pafhii. 

«  Hoogeveen,  Doctrina  Particularum  Grtecnrum,  2  vols.  4to.  1769.  Though 
treating  of  Greek  particles  generally,  this  elaborate  work  incidentally  illus- 
trates a  lireat  number  of  passages  in  the  NewTestament.  A  valuable  abridg- 
ment of  it,  with  the  notes  of  various  literati,  was  published  by  Professor 
Schulz  at  I.eipsic  in  \Wo,  which  has  been  handsomely  reprinted  at  Glasgow, 
1B13,  See  also  Dr.  Macknight  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  i.  essay  4.  §  74.,  to  the  end 
of  that  essay. 

»  Purver  rightly  supplies  it,  and  renders  the  passage  thus,  and  should 
death  befall  him  in  the  way:  in  the  authorized  English  version  the  con- 
iunction  onrf  is  omitted,  and  the  conditional  i/is  properly  supplied 
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every  thing  plain  to  the  meanest  capacity.  For  insiance,  that  otherwise 
difficult  passage,  Uom.  ix.  18.  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whoin  he  will 
have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeuclh,  will  become  perfectly  clear 
by  a  close  examination  of  the  context,  beginning  at  verse  18.  of  chap,  viii., 
and  reading  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter ;  this  portion  of  the  epistle 
being  niot;t  intimately  connected.  Disregarding  this  simple  and  all  but 
self-evident  canon,  some  expositors  have  explained  1  Pel.  ii.  8.  as  meaning 
that  certain  persons  were  absolutdy  appointed  to  deslruclion  ;  a  nolion, 
not  only  contradicting  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  but  also  repugnant  to 
every  idea  which  we  are  there  laught  to  entertain  ol  the  mercy  and  justice 
of  God.  An  attentive  consideration  of  |t;e  context  and  ol  the  proper 
punctuation  of  the  passage  alluded  to  (lor~ibe  most  ancient  manuscripts 
have  scarcely  any  iioiiils),  would  have  prevented  them  from  giving  fio  re- 
pulsive an  interpretation.  The  first  epi.stle  of  Peter  (it  should  be  recol- 
lected) was  addressed  to  believing  Jews.'  After  congratulating  them  on 
their  happiness  in  being  called  lo  the  glorious  privileges  and  hopes  of  the 
Gospel,  be  takes  occasion  to  expatiate  upon  the  sublime  manner  in  which 
it  was  introduced,  both  by  the  ju'ophels  and  aposlleis ;  and  having  enforced 
his  general  exhortations  lo  watchfulness,  <tc.  by  an  atrecling  renri'senla- 
lion  of  our  relatiim  to  God,  our  redemption  by  Ihe  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  the  vanity  of  all  worldly  enjoyments,  and  the  excellence  and  per- 
petuity of  the  Gospel  dispensation  (ch.  i.  througlioul) ;— he  proceeds 
(ii.  1—12.)  to  urge  them,  by  a  representation  of  their  Chririlian  privilegeSj 
to  receive  the  word  of  God  with  meekness,  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of 
faith  in  Christ  as  the  great  foundation  of  their  eternal  hopes,  and  lo  main- 
tain such  an  exemplary  conduct  as  might  adorn  his  Gosppl  among  the 
unconverted  Gentiles.  Wherefore,  says  he,  in  consideration  of  the  ever- 
lasting permanency  and  invariable  certainly  of  the  word  of  God,  laying 
aside  all  malice,  and  all  guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and  all  evil- 
speakings,  which  arc  so  contrary  lo  its  benevolent  design,  with  all  sim- 
plicity, as  new-born  babes''  (or  infants),  who  are  regenerated  by  divine 
grace,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  groin  thereby  [unto 
salvation],'  since  [or  seeing  that]  you  have  tasted  thai  the  Lord  is  gra- 
cious. To  whom  coming  as  unto  a  living  stone,  disalhtred  indeed  of  men, 
but  chosen  of  God,  and  precious.  Ye  also  (who  believe),  as  living  stones 
are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  ho/y  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices  by  Jesus  Christ.  (Wherefore  also  it  is  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, Behold  1  lay  in  Sion  a  chief ' corner-stone,  elect,  precious  ;  and  he 
that  believeth  on  it  (confideth  in'il)  shall  not  confounded,  or  ashamed), 
f/n/o  YOU,  therefore,  who  believe,  he  is  precious;  but  unto  them  that 
DISBELIEVE,  a-iijiuo-i,"  the  slone  wliich  the  builders  disallowed,  the  same 
is  become  the  head  of  the  corner,  and  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock 
of  offence.  They  disbelieving  the  word  ("f  >.'->"^  a^!0'-i'»TiO,  that  is  the 
word  of  the  Gospel,  which  contains  this  testimony,  stmnblc  at  this  corner- 
stone, whertunto  they  were  appointed.  But  ye  (believers,  who  rest  your 
salvation  on  it)  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  peculiar 
people,  &c.  &c.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  meaning  of  1  Pet.  ii.  8.  is  not, 
llial  God  had  ordained  them  to  disobedience  (for  in  that  case  their  obe- 
dience wouid  have  been  impossible,  and  their  disobedience  would  have 
been  no  sin) :  Ijut  that  God,  the  righteous  judge  of  all  the  earth,  had  ap- 
pointed, or  decreed,  that  destruction  and  eternal  perdition  should  be  the 
punishment  of  such  disbelieving  person.?,  who  wilfully  rejected  all  Ihe 
evidences  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
The  mode  of  pointing  above  adopted,  is  that  proposed  by  Drs.  .hphn  Taylor, 
Doddridge,  and  Macknight,  and  recognised  by  Griesbach  in  his  critical 
edition  of  tlie  Greek  Testament,  and  is  manifestly  required  by  the  context. 

3.  A  verse  or  passage  must  not  be  connected  -itiith  a  remote 
context,  unless  the  latter  agree  better  -with  it  than  a  riearet 
context. 


«  See  this  proved,  infra.  Vol.  II.  p.  361. 

1  This  expression  very  euiphatically  denotes  those  who  are  newly  con- 
verted or  regenerated,  as  the  apostle  had  said  (1  Pet.  i.  23.)  the  believing 
Jews  were,  through  the  incorruptible  word  of  God.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  ancient  Jewish  rabbles  styled  new  proselytes  to  Iheir  religion,  littli 
children  and  new-born  babes ;  and  Peter,  who  was  a  .lew,  very  naturally 
adopts  the  same  phraseology,  when  writing  to  Jewish  converts  to  the 
Gospel.  .      ,  .      t 

8  These  words  [unto  salvation,  "s  <r-.oTi;pi«v],  though  omitted  in  the 
common  printed  editions,  are,  by  Griesbacli,  inserted  in  the  text,  of  which 
they  form  an  integral  part.  They  are  found  in  the  Codices  Alexandrinus, 
Vat'icanus,  and  Ephrcini  (the  \hree  oldest  manuscripis  extant);  in  (hirtr. 
nine  others  of  good  authority,  though  of  less  antiquity  ;  and  also  in  Ihe  Old 
Syriac,  Ihe  Philoxenian  (or  later)  Syriac,  the  Arabic  edited  by  Erpenius, 
the  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Sclavonic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  are 
quoted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Cyril,  Joannes  Damascenus,  and 
Theophy'lact,  among  the  GreeM  Fathers;  and  by  the  Latin  Fathers,  Je- 
rome. Rufinus,  Augustine,  Gildas,  Cassiodorus,  and  ihe  venerable  Cede. 
This  reading  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  genuine,  and  is  of  great  iiiiporlance. 
It  shows  the  reason  why  the  believing  Jews  were  regenerated,  and  also 
why  they  were  to  desire  the  unadulterated  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  viz 
that,  they  mieht  thereby  increase,  or  grow  up,  unto  salvation.  This  was 
the  enrf'they" should  always  have  in  view;  and  nothins  could  so  efrectually 
promote  this  end,  as  continually  receiving  the  pure  tnnh  of  God,  praying 
for  the  fulfilment  of  its  promises,  and  acting  under  its  dictates. 

»  The  verb  x-Ti,iijt  (whence  the  particle  umiiiwTii)  .ind  its  derivative 
substantive  x:rt iSi'x,  signify  such  a  disbelief,  as  coii!>titules  Ihe  party 
guiltv  of  obstinacy,  or  wilful  refusal  to  credit  a  doctrine  or  narrative.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  specially  useii  concerning  those  who  obstinately 
persist  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  regardless  of  all  the  evi- 
dences that  accompanied  it.  Thus,  in  John  iii.  36.  xmii.y  tu  via,,  he  thai 
disbrlieveth  the  Son  is  opposed  to  him  that  believeth  on  Ihe  Son,  to. 
n-.rtuii'T.  ii;  Tov  ui'ov.  So  in  Acts  xiv.  2.,  those  Jews  who  stirred  up  Ihe 
Gentiles,  and  made  them  evil  afTected  towards  the  brethren,  are  termed  =•' 
xrrsiScuiis  louA'x.oi,  the  disbelieving  (or,  as  it  is  not  ill  rendered  in  our  au- 
thorized version),  the  unbelierine  or  wilfully  incredulous  ./nrs,  wlio  are 
opposed  lo  the  great  multitude  both  of  the  Jews  and  also  of  the  Greeks,  who 
believed,  ■Tri-mirui.  (verse  1  )  The  same  verb  is  found  in  Acts  xvii.  5.  and 
xix.  9.  Roin.  xi.  30,  31.  and  1  Pet.  iii.  1.  (Gr),  in  which  last  place  Saint  Peter 
exhorts  wives,  who  believed  the  Gospel,  to  be  in  subjection  lo  Iheir  hus- 
I)ands,  that  if  anv,  xvniavrt  t.»i  >.'-■)  iu,  disbelieve  the  word,  they  may 
also  without  Ihe  word  be  won  over  to  the  Gospel,  by  Ihe  exemplary  con- 
versation of  the  wives.  The  lexicographer,  Suidas  (as  cited  by  Schleus- 
ner,  t?»  voce,  to  whom  we  are  chietly  indebted  for  this  note),  considers 
»^!i5Mv  as  synonymous  with  xm^uv.     Ajtj.Shv  Jotixj;-  xTTtcttv. 

For  examples,  in  which  the  derivative  substantive  cerrsiSt.x  means  disbe- 
lief, or  contempt  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  see  Schlueener's  Lexicon, 
sub  voce. 
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Thus,  Rom.  il.  15.,  although  it  makes  a  good  sense  if  connected  with  the 
preceding  verse,  makes  a  much  better  when  joined  with  verse  12.  (the 
intermediate  verses  being  read  parenthetically  as  in  the  authorized  ver- 
sion) ;  and  this  shows  it  to  be  the  true  and  proper  context. 

4.  Examine  -whether  the  -writer  continues  his  discourse,  lest 
•we  suppose  him  to  make  a  transition  to  another  argument, 
•when,  in  fact,  he  is  proseciUing  the  same  topic. 

Rom.  V.  12.  will  furnish  an  illustration  of  this  remark.  From  that  verse 
^o  the  end  of  the  chapter  Saint  Paul  produces  a  strong  argument  to  prove, 
that  as  all  men  stood  in  need  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  to  redeem  them 
from  their  sins,  so  this  grace  has  been  afforded  equally  to  all,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles.  To  perceive  the  full  force,  therefore,  of  the  apostle's 
conclusion,  we  must  read  the  con/mua^ion  of  this  argument  from  verse  12. 
to  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

5.  The  parentheses  -which  occur  in  the  sacred  -writings 
should  be  particularly  regarded :  but  no  parenthesis  should 
be  interposed  -without  sufficient  reason. 

Sometimes  the  grammatical  construction,  with  which  a  sen- 
tence begins,  is  interrupted  ;  and  is  again  resumed  by  the  writer 
after  a  larger  or  shorter  digression.    This  is  termed  a  parenthesis. 

Parentheses  being  contrary  to  the  genius  and  structure  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  are,  comparatively,  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
Old  Testament.  In  fact,  as  there  is  no  sign  whatever  for  it  in 
Hebrew,  the  sense  only  can  determine  when  it  is  to  be  used. 

The  prophetic  writings,  indeed,  contain  interruptions  and  interlocutions, 
particularly  those  of  Jeremiah  ;  but  we  have  an  example  of  a  real  paren- 
thesis in  Zech.  vii.  7.  The  Jewish  captives  had  sent  to  inquire  of  the  pro- 
phet, whether  their  fasting  should  be  continued  on  account  of  the  burning 
of  the  temple,  and  the  assassination  of  Gedaliah ;  after  a  considerable 
digression,  out  closely  connected  with  the  question  proposed,  the  prophet 
at  length  replies,  in  ch.  viii.  19.,  that  the  season  formerly  devoted  to  fasting 
should  soon  be  spent  in  joy  and  gladness.  The  intermediate  verses,  there- 
fore, from  ch.  vii.  4.  to  ch.  viii.  17.,  are  obviously  parenthetical,  though  not 
marked  as  such  in  any  of  the  modern  versions  which  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  complicated  parenthetic  expression  occurs  in 
Dan.  viii.  2.  And  I  saw  in  vision  {and  when  I  saw  I  was  in  Shushan'), 
and  I  saw  (l  ifas  then  hy  the  waters  of  Ulai),  and  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and 
sate  and  beheld!  &c.  See  other  instances  in  Gen.  xxiv.  10.  2Chron.  xxxii. 
9.  Exod.  xii.  15.  Psal.  xlv.  6.  Isa.  hi.  14. > 

In  the  New  Testament,  however,  parentheses  are  frequent, 
especially  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul ;  who,  after  making 
numerous  digressions  (all  of  them  appropriate  to,  and  illustra- 
tive of,  his  main  subject),  returns  to  the  topic  which  he  had 
begun  to  discuss.  They  are  generally  introduced  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

(1.)  Where  the  parenthesis  is  short,  it  is  inserted  without  hesitation 
between  two  clauses  tchich  are  grammatically  connected,  and  then  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  parenthesis,  the  latter  clause  proceeds,  as  if  no  inter- 
ruption had  taken  place.    Thus  : — 

i.  In  Acts  i.  l.'j.  Peter..  ..said  {the  number  of  names  together  was  about 
an  hundred  and  ticenty,  nv  n  oxxoq,  &c.),  Men  and  brethren,  &c. 

ii.  Rom.  viii.  19 — 21.  The  application  of  the  parenthesis  will  render  this 
very  difficult  passage  perfectly  easy.  The  earnest  expectation  of  the  crea- 
tion waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God :  (for  the  creation, 
yxp.  ...iiicTiiri;...  .was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason 
of  him  who  subjected  it)  in  hope  that  the  creation  itself  also  shall  be  deli- 
vered from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons 
of  God.  "i 

iii.  1  Cor.  xv.  52.  At  the  last  trump :  (for  the  trumpet  shall  sound 

and  we  shall  be  changed;  TaKTnyy^yy-f,  &c.)  for  this  corruptible  must 
put  on  incorruption,  &c. 

Similar  parentheses  occur  in  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  x.  3, 4.  Gal.  ii.  8.  A  parenthesis 
of  considerable  length  is  in  this  way  inserted  in  Rom.  ii.  13—16.  In  cases 
of  this  kind  the  parenthesis  is  commonly  indicated  by  the  particles  rt,  y^f, 
&c.  at  its  commencement.  See  the  examples  above  adduced,  and  Rom.  i. 
20.  XV.  3.,  and  Heb.  vii.  20,  &c. 

(2.)  When  the  parenthesis  is  longer,  the  principal  word  or  words  of  the 
preceding  clause  are  repeated,  with  or  without  variation,  after  the  paren- 
thesis. 

i.  1  Cor.  viii.  1 — 4.  Now  as  touching  things  offered  unto  idols  (we  know 
that  we  all  have  knowledge.     Knotoledge  puffeth  up,  but  charily  edifieth, 

&c as  concerning  those  things  that  are  offered  in  sacrifice  unto  idols) 

we  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing,  &c.  Similar  instances  occur  in  John  vi. 
22—24.  Eph.  ii.  1 — 5.  12 — 19.  and  Rev.  iii.  8—10. :  and  the  observant  student 
of  the  New  Testament  will  easily  be  enabled  to  supply  otjier  example^^.3 

Another  instance  of  the  parenthesis  we  have  in  Phil,  i  27.  to  chap.  ii.  16. 
inclusive  :  in  which  the  apostle  discusses  a  subject,  the  proposition  of  which 
is  contained  in  ch.  i.  27.;  and  afterwards  in  ch.  ii.  17.  he  returns  to  the 
topic  which  he  had  been  treating  in  the  preceding  chapter.  "  In  conformity 
with  this  statement  we  find  (ch.  i.  23.),  that  Saint  Paul  says,  he  is  influenced 
by  two  things — a  desire  both  of  life  and  death ;  but  he  knows  not  which 
of  these  to  choose.  Death  is  the  most  desirable  to  himself;  but  the  welfare 
of  the  Phillppians  requires  rather  that  he  may. be  spared  a  little  longer; 
and,  having  this  confidence,  he  is  assured  that  his  life  will  be  lengthened, 
and  that  he  shall  see  them  again  in  person.  Then,  after  the  interruption 
which  his  discourse  had  received,  he  proceeds  (ch.  ii.  17.)  as  follows: — 


»  Stuart's  Heb.  Gram.  §  244.  p.  335. 

<>  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  original  language  will,  on  conside- 
ration, easily  perceive  the  justice  of  the  above  translation.  For  the  reasons 
on  which  it  is  founded,  and  for  an  able  elucidation  of  the  whole  passage, 
see  "  Sermons  preached  at  Welbeck  Chapel,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  White  " 
sermon  xx.  pp.  363—380,  Griesbach,  and  after  him  Vater,  has  printed  in 
a  parenthesis  only  the  middle  clause  of  verse  20.  ("not  willingly,  but  by 
reason  of  him  who  subjected  it");  which  certainly  does  not  materially 
*^°"  «f        'o  clear  up  the  ditflculty  of  this  passage. 

»  Winer's  Grammar  to  the  Gr.  Test.  p.  164.  Some  observations  on 
i-arentheses  will  be  found  in  Franck's  Guide  to  the  Scriptures,  pp,  188,  189 
(Mr.  Jacques's  Translation.)  1st  edit. 


"Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I 
joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all.  The  intervening  charge  is  happily  and  judi- 
ciously introduced  by  the  apostle  in  order  that  the  Philippians  might  not 
remit  their  exertions  until  his  arrival,  but  contend  for  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel  with  unity  and  humility  ;  as  will  be  evident  to  those  who  examine 
the  point  with  attention  and  candour"* 

ii.  To  this  class  we  may  refer  tlie  following  beautiful  example  of  the 
parenthesis,  in  2Tim.  i.  16—18.  The  apostle  acknowledging  the  intrepid 
affection  of  Onesiphorus — who,  when  timorous  professors  deserted  him, 
stood  by  him  and  ministered  to  him — begins  with  a  prayer  for  tlie  good 
man's  family  :  The  Lord  grant  mercy  to  the  house  of  Onesiphorus,  for  he 
often  refreshed  me,  and  teas  not  asliamcd.  of  my  chains,  but,  being  in 
Rome,  very  carefully  sought  me,  and  found  •me  out.  St.  Paul  then  slops 
his  period,  and  suspends  his  sentence,  to  repe.nt  his  acknowledgment  and 
prayer  with  renewed  fervour  and  gratitude — (The  Lord  grant  that  he  may 
find  mercy  from  the  Lord  in  that  day),  and  in  how  many  instances  he 
ministered  to  me  at  Ephesus,  you  very  well  know.  If  we  peruse  the 
choicest  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  scarcely  find,  among  their 
many  parentheses  and  transpositions  of  style,  one  expressed  in  so  pathetic 
and  lively  a  manner,  nor  for  a  reason  so  substantial  and  unexceptionable.' 

Additional  instances  might  be  offered,  to  show  the  importance 
of  attending  to  parentheses  in  the  examination  of  the  context; 
but  the  preceding  will  abundantly  suffice  for  this  purpose.  The 
author  has  been  led  to  discuss  them  at  greater  length  than  may 
seem  to  have  been  requisite,  from  the  circumstances,  that  less 
attention  appears  to  be  given  to  the  parenthesis,  than  to  any 
other  species  of  punctuation,  in  the  different  works  on  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  our  language,  that  have  fallen  under  his 
notice.s 

6.  JV*o  explanation  must  be  admitted,  but  that  which  suits 
the  context. 

In  direct  violation  of  this  self  evident  canon  of  interpretation,  the  church 
of  Rome  expounds  Matt,  xviii.  17.  if  a  man  neglect  to  hear  the  church, 
let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  as  a  jmhlican,  of  the  infallibi- 
lity and  final  decisions  of  all  doctrines  by  tlie  (Roman)  (Jathnlic  church. 
But  what  says  the  evangelist?  Let  us  read  the  context.  "If,"  says  our 
Lord,  "  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone:  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy 
brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear,  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in 
the  mouth  of  one  or  two  witnesses  every  word  may  be  established.  And 
if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church  :  but  if  he  neglect  to 
hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican. 
(verses  15 — 17.)  That  is,  if  a  man  have  done  you  an  injury,  first  admonish 
him  privately  of  it;  if  that  avail  not,  tell  the  church  ;— not  the  universal 
church  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  but  Ihat  particular  church  to 
which  you  both  belong.  And  if  he  will  not  reform  upon  such  reproof, 
regard  him  no  longer  as  a  true  Christian,  but  as  a  wicked  man  with  whom 
you  are  to  hold  no  religious  communion,  though,  as  a  fellow-man,  you  owe 
him  earnest  and  persevering  goodwill  and  acts  of  kindness.  Through  the 
whole  of  this  context  there  is  not  one  word  said  about  disobeying  the 
determinatiorf  of  the  Catholic  church  concerning  a  disputed  doctrine,  but 
about  slighting  the  admonition  of  a  particular  church  concerning  known 
sin;  and  particular  churches  are  owned  to  be  fallible.'' 

7.  Where  no  connection  is  to  be  found  -tvith  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  parts  of  a  book,  none  should  be  sought. 

This  observation  applies  solely  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  chiefly 
to  the  tenth  and  following  chapters,  which  form  the  second  part  of  that 
book :  and  are  composed  of  separate  proverbs  or  disiinct  sentences,  having 
no  real  or  verbal  connection  whatever,  though  each  individual  maxim  is 
pregnant  with  the  most  weighty  instruction. « 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  evident,  that,  although 
the  comparison  of  tne  context  will  require  both  labour  and 
unremitting  diligence,  yet  these  will  be  abundantly  com- 
pensated by  the  increased  degree  of  light  which  will  thus  be 
thrown  upon  otherwise  obscure  passages.  The  very  elaborate 
treatise  of  Franzius,  already  referred  to,  will  supply  numerous 
examples  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  rendered  perfectly 
clear  oy  the  judicious  consideration  of  the  context. 


§  2.    OF    THE    SUBJECT-MATTER. 

Although,  in  interpreting  words  that  have  various  mean- 
ings, some  degree  of  uncertainty  may  exist  as  to  which  of 
their  different  senses  is  to  be  preferred  ;  yet  the  ambiguity  in 

4  Franck's  Guide,  p.  189. 

'  IJlackwall's  Sacred  Classics  illustrated,  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  69.  3d  edit. 

6  On  the  subject  of  parenthesis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  very 
valuable  treatise  of  Christopher  Wollius,  De  Parenthesi  Sacra  at  Lcipsic, 
in  17g6,  4to.  The  same  subject  has  also  been  discussed  in  the  following 
works;  viz.  Joh.  Fr.  Hirt,  Dissertatio  de  Parenthesi,  et  generatim,  ct 
speciatim  Sacra,  4lo.  Jena,  1745.  .Toh.  Gottl.  Lindneri,  Commentationes 
Duae  de  Parenlhesibus  Johanneis,  4to.  1765.  Ad.  Bened.  Spitzneri  Com- 
mentatio  Philologica  de  Parenthesi,  Libris  Sacris  V.  et  N.  T.  accommodata, 
8vo.  Lipsiae,  1773. 

•>  Whitby  on  IVIatt.  .xviii.  15—17.  Bishop  Porteus's  Confutation  of  the 
Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  pp.  13,  14. 

»  J.  B.  Carpzov.  Prim.  Lin.  Herm.  pp.  36,  37.  Bauer,  Herra.  Sacr.  pp. 
192—200.  Pfeilfer,  Herm.  Sacr.  c.  x.  (op.  tom.  ii.  pp.  656 — 658.)  Franzius, 
Pref  pp.  8—11.  Tract,  pp.  48—51.  Morns,  in  Ernesti,  tom.  i.  pp.  161—163. 
Viser,  Herm.  Nov.  Test.' Sacr.  pars  iii.  pp.  189 — 194.  Wetstein  et  Semler 
de  Interpret.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  116 — 190.  Franckii  Prrelecliones  Hermeneu- 
ticfe,  pp.  61 — 94.  Rainbach,  Inst.  Herm.  pp.  197 — 216.  Jahnii  Enchirid. 
■Herm.  Generalis,  pp.  51—71.  Chladenii  Insfituliones  E.tegeticse,  pp.  366- 
374.  J.  E.  Pfeifferi  Insiitutiones  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  464—468.  507—534.. 
Schaefer,  Institutiones  Scripturisticae,  pars  ii.  pp.  56—62.  Angler,  Herme. . 
neutica  Biblica,  pp.  148 — 165. 
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such  cases  is  not  so  great  but  that  it  may  in  general  be  re- 
moved, and  the  proper  signification  of  the  passage  in  question 
may  l)e  determined  :  for  the  subject-mattkii — that  is,  the 
topic  of  which  the  author  is  treating — plainly  shows  the 
sense  which  is  to  be  attached  to  any  particular  word.  For 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  agents  introduced  in  the  Scriptures, 
whose  words  and  actions  are  recorded. 

Some  parts  of  the  Bil)lc  are  written  in  a  responsive  or  dialogue 
form:  as  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm,  Isa.  vi.  3.  and  Rom.  iii.  1 — 9. 
And  the  sense  of  a  text  is  frequently  mistaken,  by  not  observing 
who  is  the  speaker,  and  what  is  the  specific  topic  of  which  he 
treats  ;  and  also  by  not  attending  to  the  frequent  and  very  elegant 
changes  and  successions  of  persons  occurring  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  especially  in  the  prophetic  writings.  One  or  two  examples 
will  illustrate  the  necessity  of  considering  the  subject-matter. 

1.  Tlie  Helircw  word  ISfa  (d^  siitv)  literally  signifies  tlie  skin;  by  a 
nii'liiiiyiiiy,  llie  ^esA  Ijeiit'ath  ttie  skin;  and  by  a  synedoche  it  denotes 
every  aiiiinal,  <^sp>cin]]y  man  considered  as  infirm  or  weak,  as  in  Jer. 
xvii.  5.  Cursed  he  the  man  that  Irustel/i  in  man,  and  ntaUcth  flesh  his 
arm;  there  are  also  several  other  meanings  derived  from  these,  which  it 
is  not  material  now  to  notice.  But  that  the  word^es/t  is  to  be  understood 
ofjnan  only  in  fJen.  vi.  12.  Psal.  Ixv.  2.  and  Job  x.  4.  will  be  evident  on  the 
sliclucst  Inspection  of  the  sulijecl-uiatlfr.  All  Jlesk  had  corrujilcU  his 
K'a.i/— that  is,  all  mm  had  wliolly  departed  from  the  rule  of  risjhteousness, 
or  iiiid  made  their  way  of  life  abominable  throunhout  the  world.  And,  in 
the  P.salm  above  cited,  who  can  doubt  but  that  by  the  v/ordjlesh  men  are 
intended  :  O  thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  thee  shall  all  flesh,  that  is,  all 
mankiad,  roTOP.  In  like  manner,  also,  in  .lob  x.  4.  it  is  evident  lha.1  flesh 
has  the  same  meaning;  if,  indeed,  the  passage  were  at  all  obscure,  the 
parallelism  would  explain  it — Hast  thou  the  eyes  of  a  man  (Ileb.  of  flesh)  7 
or,  seest  tb<'u  as  man  sees  7 

2.  The  first  chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  afll)rds  an  apposite  eluci- 
dation of  altending  to  the  chanjjes  and  successions  of  persons  occurring  in 
the  Scriptures.  Jehovah  is  there  represented  as  impleadin;;  his  disobe- 
<licnt  people,  Israel.  The  prophet,  with  a  boldness  and  majesty  becoming 
the  herald  of  the  Most  High,  begins  wilh  summoning  the  whole  creation 
to  attend  when  Jehovah  speaks,  (ver.  2.)  A  charge  of  gross  insensibility 
is  in  the  next  verse  brought  against  the  Jews,  whose  guilt  is  amplified 
(ver.  4  );  and  their  obstinate  wickeilness  highly  aggravated  the  chastise- 
ments and  judgments  of  God,  tiiouish  repealed  till  they  had  almost  been 
left  like  Sodom  and  Oouiorrah.  (v  5 — 9.)  The  incidental  mention  of  these 
places  leads  the  prophet  to  address  the  rulers  and  people  of  the  Jews, 
under  the  character  of  the  princes  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  a  style  not 
less  spirited  and  severe,  than  it  is  elegant  and  unexpected.  (10.)  The 
vanity  of  trusting  to  the  performance  of  the  external  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  religion  is  then  exposed  (11 — l."!.),  and  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance and  reformation  is  strongly  enjoined  (IB,  17.),  and  urged  by  the  most 
cncouiaging  promises,  as  well  as  by  the  most  awful  threatenings.  (18 — 20.) 
Bui,  as  neither  of  these  produced  the  proper  effect  npon  that  people,  who 
were  the  prophet's  charge,  he  bitterly  laments  their  degeneracy  (21 — 23.), 
and  concludes  with  introducing  the  Almighty  himself,  declaring  his  purpose 
of  inflicting  such  heavy  judgments  as  would  entirely  cut  off  the  wicked, 
and  excite  in  the  righteous,  who  should  pass  through  the  furnace,  an  ever- 
lasting shame  and  abhorrence  of  every  thmg  connected  with  idolatry,  the 
sotirce  of  all  their  misery.  (24 — 31.)  The  whole  chapter,  in  loftiness  of 
sentiment,  and  style,  atfords  a  beautiful  example  of  this  great  prophet's 
manner,  whose  writings,  like  his  lips,  are  touched  with  hallowed  fire.' 

But  it  is  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  par- 
ticular passages  that  a  consideration  of  the  subject-matte)- 
becomes  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  Scripture. 
It  is  further  of  the  greatest  importance  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  various  dispensations  of  God  to  man,  which  are  contained 
in  the  sacred  writings.  For  although  the  Bible  comprises 
a  great  number  of  books,  written  at  different  times,  yet  they 
have  a  mutual  connection  with  each  other,  and  refer,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  with  various  but  progressively  increasing 
degrees  of  light  and  clearness,  to  ?i  future  Saviour,  and  in  the 
New  Testament  to  a  present  Saviour.  With  reference,  there- 
fore, to  the  several  divine  dispensations  to  man,  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  whole  Bible  ought  to  be  attentively  considered : 
but,  as  each  individual  book  embraces  a  particular  subject,  it 
will  also  be  requisite  carefully  to  weigh  its  subject-matter, 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  design  of  the  author.  An  analysis 
of  each  book  will  materially  assist  a  reader  of  the  Scriptures 
in  forming  a  comprehensive  view  not  only  of  its  chief  subject- 
matter,  but  will  also  show  the  methodical  and  orderly 
coherence  of  all  the  parts  of  the  book  with  one  another. 
Such  an  analysis  the  author  has  attempted  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  work.  "  Books,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  looked 
upon  confusedli/,  are  but  darkly  and  confusedly  apprehended  : 
but  considered  di.stind/i/,  as  in  these  distinct  analyses  or 
resolutions  into  their  principal  parts,  must  needs  be  distinctly 
and  much  more  clearly  discerned."^ 

>  Bp.  Ix)wth'sls.iiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4—27. 8vo.  edit.  Vitringa,  In  his  comment 
on  the  same  prophet,  eminently  excels  in  pointing  out  the  rapid  transitions 
of  persons,  places,  and  things.  Van  Til,  in  his  celebrated  Opus  Analyti- 
cum,  ha$  ably  noticed  various  similar  transitions  m  the  Scriptures  gene- 
rally, and  in  the  P.salins  in  particular,  though  in  the  last-mentioned  book 
he  has  sometimes  unnecessarily  multiplied  tlie  speakers  introduced.  The 
value  of  Dr.  Macknicht's  version  and  paraphrase  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  enhanced  by  his  distinguishing  between  the  objections  brought 
by  the  Jews  whom  St.  Paul  introduces  as  arguing  with  hini,  and  the  rephes 
and  conclusive  reasonings  of  the  apostle. 

»  Roberts's  Key  to  the  Bible,  pp.  (11.)  (12.)  folio  edit.  1665.  See  also 
Rambachii  Institutiones  Hermeneuticae  Sacrae,  pp.  108— llO.'  and  Chlade- 
nius's  Institutiones  Exegetica?,  pp.  532.  et  seq. 


§  3.    OF    THE    SCOPE. 


I.  The  scope  defined. — Importance  of  investigating  the  scope 
of  a  book  or  passage  of  Scripture. — II.  Rules  for  investi- 
gating it. 

I.  A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  SCOPE,  or  DESIGN,  wMch  the  in- 
spired author  of  any  of  the  books  of  Scripture  had  in  view, 
essentially  facilitates  the  study  of  the  Bible :  because,  as 
every  writer  had  some  design  which  he  proposed  to  unfold, 
and  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  express  himself 
in  terms  foreign  to  that  design,  it  therefore  is  but  reasonable 
to  admit  that  he  made  use  of  such  words  and  phrases  as  were 
every  way  suited  to  his  pur|)ose.  To  be  acquainted,  there- 
fore, with  the  scope  of  an  author  is  to  understand  the  chief 
part  of  his  book.  The  scope,  it  has  been  well  observed,  is 
the  soul  or  spirit  of  a  book;  and  that  being  once  ascertained, 
every  argument  and  every  word  appears  in  its  right  place 
and  IS  perfectly  intelligible:  but,  if  the  scope  be  not  duly 
considered,  every  thing  becomes  obscure,  however  clear  and 
obvious  its  meaning  may  really  be.^ 

The  scope  of  an  autlior  is  either  general  or  special,-  by  the 
former  we  understand  the  design  which  he  proposed  to  him- 
self in  writing  his  book  ;  by  the  latter  we  mean  that  design 
which  he  had  in  view  when  writing  particular  sections,  or 
even  smaller  portions,  of  his  book  or  treatise. 

The  means,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  a  particular 
section  or  passage,  being  nearly  the  same  with  those  w-hich 
must  be  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  general  scope  of  a 
book,  we  shall  briefly  consider  them  together  in  the  following 
observations. 

II.  The  Scope  of  a  book  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  of  any 
particular  section  or  passage,  is  to  be  collected  from  the 
writer's  express  mention  of  it,  from  its  known  occasion,  from 
some  conclusion  expressly  added  at  the  end  of  an  argument; 
from  history,  from  attention  to  its  general  tenor,  to  the  main 
subject  and  tendency  of  the  several  topics,  and  to  the  force 
of  the  leading  expressions ;  and  especially  from  repeated, 
studious,  and  connected  perusals  of  the  book  itself. 

1.  When  the  scope  of  a  -whole  book,  or  of  any  particular  por- 
tion of  it,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  the  sacred  -writer,  it  should 
be  carefully  observed. 

Of  all  criteria  this  is  the  most  certain,  by  which  to  ascertain  tlie  scope 
of  a  book.  Sometimes  it  is  mentioned  at  its  commencement,  or  towards 
its  close,  and  sometimes  it  is  intimated  in  other  parts  of  the  same  book, 
rather  obscurely,  perhaps,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  a  diligent  and  atten- 
tive reader  may  readily  ascertain  it.  Thus  the  scope  and  end  of  the  whole 
Bible,  collectively,  is  contained  in  its  manifold  utility,  which  St.  Paul 
expressly  states  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.  and  also  in  Rom.  xv.  4.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  royal  author  of  Ecclesiastes  announces  pretty  clearly,  at  the 
beginning  ot'^his  book,  the  subject  he  intends  to  discuss,  viz.  to  show  that 
all  human  atfairs  are  vain,  uncertain,  frail,  and  imperfect;  and,  such  being 
the  case,  he  proceeds  to  inquire,  Wliat  profit  hath  a  man  of  all  his  labour 
which  he  taketh  under  the  sun  7  (Eccl.  i.  2,3.)  And  towards  the  close  of 
the  same  book  (ch.  xii.  8.)  he  repeats  the  same  subject,  the  truth  of  which 
he  had  proved  by  experience.  So,  in  the  commencement  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  S<ilomon  distinctly  announces  their  scope,  (ch.  i.  I — 4.  6.) — "  The 
Proverbs  of  Sutonuiii,  the  Soji  of  David  l^ing  of  Israel ; — to  kyiow  trisdom 
and  i7istruction,  to  perceive  the  words  of  understanding :  to  receive  the 
instruction  of  icisdom,  justice,  judgment,  and  ei/i/ity ;  to  give  subtilty  to 
the  simple,  to  the  young  man  knotcledge  and  discretion  ;  to  understand  a 
proverb,  and  the  interpretation  ;  the  words  of  the  wise,  and  their  dark 
sayi7igs"  -Saint  John,  also,  towards  the  close  of  his  gospel,  announces 
his  object  in  writing  it  to  be,  "  That  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that,  belitving.  ye  might  have  lift  through 
his  name."  Therefore,  all  those  discourses  of  oui  Lord,  which  are 
recorded  almost  exclusively  by  this  evangelist  and  apostle,  are  to  be  read 
and  considered  with  reference  to  this  particular  design:  and,  if  this  cir- 
cumstance be  kept  in  view,  they  will  derive  much  additional  force  and 
beauty. 

Of  the  application  of  this  rule  to  the  illustration  of  a  particular  section, 
or  the  ascertaining  of  a  special  scope,  the  seventh  chapter  of  Saint  Paul's 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  will  supply  an  example. — In  that  chapter,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show  that  it  was-  not  good  to  marry,  the  apostle  is 
replying  to  the  queries  which  had  been  proposed  to  hiin  by  the  Corinthian 
converts;  and  it  is  evident  that  his  reply  is  continued  through  the  whole 
chapter.  But  did  he  mean  to  insinuate  absolutely  that  matrimony  in  itself 
was  not  good  ?  By  no  means:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  from  the  scope 
of  this  section,  given  by  Saint  Paul  in  express  words,  that  his  design  was 
not,  in  general,  to  prefer  a  state  of  celibacy  to  that  of  marriage:  much  less 


"How  unfair,  how  irrational,  how  arbitrary,  is  the  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion which  many  apply  to  the  word  of  God?  They  insulate  a  passage  ;  they 
fix  on  a  sentence  ;  they  detach  it  from  the  paragraph  to  which  It  belongs, 
and  explain  it  in  a  sense  dictated  only  by  tlie  combination  of  the  syllables 
or  the  words,  in  themselves  considered.  If  the  word  of  God  be  thus  dis- 
sected or  torture<),  what  language  may  it  not  seem  to  speak,  what  senti- 
ments may  it  not  appear  to  countenance,  wh.it  fancy  may  it  not  be  made  to 
gratify?  But  would  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  be  tolerated  by  any 
living  author  7  Would  such  a  method  be  endured  in  commenting  on  any 
of  the  admired  productions  of  classical  antiquity?  Yet  in  this  case  it  would 
be  comparatively  harmless,  although  utterly  indefensible  :  but  who  can 
calculate  the  amount  of  injury  which  may  be  sustained  by  the  cause  of 
revealed  truth,  if  its  pure  streams  be  thus  defiled,  and  if  it  be  contaminated 
even  at  the  very  fountain  head  ?"  Rev.  H.  F.  Burder's  Sermon  on  the 
Duty  and  Means  of  ascertaining  the  Genuine  Sense  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  21. 
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was  it  to  teach  that  the  livin?  unmarrieil  was  either  more  holy  or  more 
acceptable  to  God  ;  or  tliat  tliose  who  vow  to  lead  a  single  life  shall  certainly 
obtain  eternal  salvation,  as  the  church  of  Rome  erroneously  teaches  from 
this  place.  But  we  perceive  that  he  answered  the  question  proposed  to 
him  with  reference  to  ttie  then  existing  circumstances  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  a()o.slle  thought  that  a  single  life  was  preferable  on  account 
of  the  presniit  distress— 1\\\-\\.  is,  the  sufferings  to  which  they  were  then 
liable.  The  persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed,  when  they  came 
upon  them,  would  be  mure  grievous  and  afflictive  to  such  as  had  a  wife  and 
cnildren  who  were  dear  to  them,  than  to  those  who  were  single  :  and, 
therefore,  undei  sucli  circumstances,  the  apostle  recommends  ceUbacy  to 
those  who  had  the  gift  of  living  chastely  without  marriage. 

2.  The  scope  of  the  sacred  -writer  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  known  occasion  on  which  his  book  -was  ivritten. 

Thus  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  there  were  many  who  disseminated 
errors,  and  defended  Judaism:  hence  it  became  necessary  that  the  apos- 
tles should  frequently  write  against  these  errors,  and  oppose  the  defenders 
of  Judaism.  Such  was  the  occasion  of  Saint  Peter's  second  epistle  :  and 
this  circumstance  will  also  afford  a  key  by  which  to  ascertain  the  scope  of 
many  of  the  other  epistolary  writings.  Of  the  same  description  also  were 
many  of  the  parables  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ.  When  any  question  was 
proposed  to  him,  or  he  was  reproached  for  holding  intercourse  with  publi- 
cans and  sinners,  he  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  reply,  or  to  defend 
himself  by  a  parable.  Sometimes,  also,  when  his  disciples  laboured  under 
any  mistakes,  he  kindly  corrected  their  erroneous  notions  by  parables. 

The  inscriptions  prefixed  to  many  of  the  Psalms,  though  some  of  them 
are  evidently  spurious,  and  consequently  to  be  rejected,  frequently  indicate 
the  occasion  on  which  they  were  composed,  and  thus  reflect  considerable 
light  upon  their  scope.  Thus  the  scope  of  the  18th,  34th,  and  3d  Psalms  is 
illustrated  from  their  respective  inscriptions,  which  distinctly  assert  upon 
what  occasions  they  were  composed  by  David.  In  like  manner,  many  of 
the  prophecies,  which  would  otherwise  be  obscure,  become  perfectly  clear 
when  we  understand  the  circumstances  on  account  of  which  the  predic- 
tions were  uttered. 

3.  The  express  conclusion,  added  by  the  -writer  at  the  end 
of  an  argument,  demonstrates  its  general  scope. 

Thus,  in  Rom.  iii.  28.  after  a  long  discussion.  Saint  Paul  adds  this  conclu- 
sion : — Therefore  we  conclude,  that  a  mayi  is  justified  by  faith  xrithoiit  the 
deeds  of  the  laio  :  Hence  we  perceive  with  what  design  the  whole  passage 
was  written,  and  to  which  all  the  rest  is  to  be  referred.  The  conclusions 
interspersed  through  the  epistles  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  means  of 
the  particles,  "wherefore,"  "  seeing  tliat,"  "therefore,"  "then,''&c.  as  well 
as  by  the  circumstances  directly  mentioned  or  referred  to.  The  principal 
conclusions,  however,  must  be  separated  from  those  which  are  of  compara- 
tively less  importance,  and  subordinate  to  the  former.  Thus  in  the  epistle 
to  Philemon,  our  attention  must  chiefly  be  directed  to  verses  8.  and  17., 
whence  we  collect  that  Saint  Paul's  design  or  scope  was  to  reconcile  Onesi- 
mus  (who  had  been  a  runaway  slave)  to  his  master,  and  to  restore  him  to 
the  latter,  a  better  person  than  he  had  before  been.  In  the  Epistle  to  tlie 
Ephesians,  the  principal  conclusions  are,  ch.  ii.  11,  12.  and  ch.  iv.  1.  3.  Tlie 
subordinite  or  less  principal  conclusions  are  ch.  i.  15.  iii.  13.  iv.  17.  25.  v. 
I.  7.  15. 17.  and  vi.  13,  14.i 

4.  Jl  knoivledge  of  the  time  -when  a  book  was  written,  and 
also  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time,  will  indicate  the 
scope  or  iiitention  of  the  author  in  writing  such  book. 

For  Instance,  we  learn  from  history,  that  during  the  time  of  the  apostles 
there  were  numerous  errors  disseminated ;  and  therefore  they  wrote  many 
passages  in  their  epistles  with  the  express  design  of  refuting  such  errors. 
An  acquaintance  with  these  historical  particulars  will  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine with  accuracy  the  scope  of  entire  books  as  well  as  of  detached 
passages. 

Thus,  the  epistle  of  Saint  James  was  written  about  the  year  of  Christ  Gl, 
at  which  lime  the  Christians  were  suffering  persecution,  and  probably  (as 
appears  from  ch.  ii.  6.  and  ch.  v.  6.)  not  long  before  the  apostle's  martyr- 
dom ;  which  Bp.  Pearson  thinks,*  happened  a.  d.  62,  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Nero's  reign,  when  the  destruction  of  tlie  Jewish  temple  and  polity  was 
impending.  (James  v.  1.  8.)  At  the  period  referred  to,  there  were  in  the 
church  certain  professing  Christians,  who  in  consequence  of  the  sanguin- 
ary persecution  then  carried  on  against  them  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
were  not  only  declining  in  faith  and  love,  and  indulging  various  sinful  piac- 
tices — for  instance,  undue  respect  of  persons  (chapter  ii.  verse  1.  et  seq.) ; 
contempt  of  their  poor  brethren  (chapter  ii.  verse  9.  et  seq.) ;  and  unbri- 
dled freedom  of  speech  (chapter  iii.  verse  3.  et  seq);  but  who  also  most 
shamefully  abused  to  licentiousness  the  grace  of  God,  which  in  the  Gospel 
is  promised  to  the  peniteni ;  and,  disregarding  holiness,  boasted  of  a  faith 
destitute  of  its  appropriate  fruits,  viz.  of  a  bare  assent  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  boldly  affirmed  that  this  inoperative  and  dead  faith  was 
alone  sufficient  to  obtain  salvation,  (chapter  ii.  verse  17.  et  seq.)  Hence  we 
may  easily  perceive,  that  the  apostle's  scope  was  not  to  treat  of  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  ;  but,  the  state  of  the  church  requiring  it,  to  correct 
those  errors  in  doctrine,  and  those  sinful  practices,  which  had  crept  into 
the  church,  and  prirlicuiarl-t/  to  expose  that  fandamentol  error  of  a  dead 
faith  unprodii.clire  of  good  works.  This  observation  further  shows  the 
true  way  of  reconciling  the  supposed  contradiction  between  the  apostles 
Paul  and  James,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith. ^ 

5.  If  however,  none  of  these  subsidiary  aids  present  them' 
selves,  it  only  remains  that  we  r^^peatedlt  astd  diligently 

STUDY  TUB  ENTIUE  BOOK,    AS    WELL  AS    THE    WHOLE    SUBJECT, 
AND    CAllEFULLLY    ASCERTAIN    THE    SCOPE    FROM    THEM,     before 

we  attempt  an  examination  of  any  particular  text. 

Thus  we  shall  be  enabled  to  understand  the  mind  of  its  author,  and  to 
ascertain  the  main  subject  and  tendency  of  the  book  or  epistle  which  may 
be  under  consideration  :  or,  if  it  have  several  views  and  purposes  in  it,  not 
mutually  dependent  upon  each  other,  nor  in  subordination  to  one  chief 
end,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  discover  what  those  different  matters  were,  as 

'  Franckii  Manuductio,  cap.  iii.  pp.  87,  88.  292.  or  English  edition,  pp.  61. 
et  seq.  177.  et  seq.    Franckii  Praelect.  Herm.  pp.  38.  et  sea. 

»  Annates  Paulinas,  p.  31. 

3  Jo.  Henr.  Michaelis  Introductio  Hiatorico-Theologica  in  Jacobi  Minoris 
Epistolam  Catholicam,  §§  viii.  xi. 


also  in  what  part  the  author  concluded  one  and  began  another  ;  and,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  divide  such  book  or  epistle  into  I'aris,  to  ascertain  their  exaci 
boundaries. 

But  in  this  investigation  of  the  scope,  there  is  not  always 
that  clearness  which  leads  to  a  certain  interpretation  :  for 
sometimes  there  are  several  interpretations  which  siilhciently 
agree  with  the  writer's  design.  In  those  places,  for  instance, 
where  the  coming  of  Christ  is  mentioned,  it  is  not  always 
determined  whether  it  is  his  last  advent  to  judge  the  world, 
or  his  coming  to  inflict  punishnient  on  the  uisbclieving  Jews. 
In  such  cases,  the  interpreter  must  be  content  with  some 
degree  of  probability.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three 
cautions,  in  the  consideration  of  the  scope,  to  which  it  will 
be  desirable  to  attend. 

1.  Where,  of  two  explanations,  one  is  evidently  contrary  td 
the  series  of  the  discourse,  the  other  must  necessarily  be  pre- 
ferred. 

In  Psal.  xlii.  2.  the  royal  psalmist  pathetically  exclaims — When  shall  1 
come  and  appear  before  God"? — This  verse  has,  by  sume  writers,  been  ex- 
pounded thus ;  that  a  man  may  wish  for  death,  in  order  that  he  may  the 
sooner  enjoy  that  state  of  future  blessedness  which  is  Sometimes  intended 
by  the  phrase  seeing  God.  Now  this  exposition  is  manifestly  contrary  to 
the  design  of  the  Psalm  ;  in  which  David,  exiled  from  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
sequently from  the  house  of  Gud,  through  Abs^alom's  unnatural  rebellion, 
expresses  his  fervent  desire  of  returning  to  Jerusalem,  and  beholding  that 
happy  day,  when  he  should  again  present  himself  before  God  in  his  holy 
tabernacle.  In  tlie  fourth  verse  he  mentions  the  sacred  }jleasure  with 
which  he  had  gone  (or  would  repair,  for  some  of  the  versions  render  the 
verb  in  the  future  tense)  with  the  multitude  to  the  house  of  God.  There 
is,  therefore,  in  this  second  sense  a  necessary  and  evident  connection  with 
the  scope  and  series  of  the  discourse. 

In  ICor.  iii.  17.  we  read.  If'  any  man  defile  (more  correctly  destroy)  the 
temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy.  The  phrase  temple  vf  God,  in  this 
passage,  is  usually  interpreted  of  the  human  body,  and  by  its  dtfilement  ia 
under^stood  libidinous  unchastity,  which  God  will  destroy  by  inflicting  cor- 
responding punishment  on  the  libidinous  man.  This  sense  is  certainly  a 
good  one,  and  is  confirmed  by  a  similar  expression  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
chapter.  But,  in  the  former  partof  the  third  chapter,  the  apostle  had  been 
giving  the  teachers  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  an  important  caution  to 
teach  pure  and  salutary  doctrines,  together  with  that  niomenlous  doctrine 
—  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ  (v.  11.) — and  that  they  should  not  add  false  doctrines  to  it.  After 
largely  discussing  this  topic,  he  subsequently  returns  to  it,  and  the  passage 
above  cited  occurs  intermediately.  From  this  view  of  the  scope  it  will  be 
evident  that  by  the  temple  of  God  is  to  be  understood  the  Christian  church; 
which,  if  any  man  defile,  corrupt,  or  destroy,  by  disseminating  false  doc- 
trines, God  will  destroy  hiin  also. 

2.  Where  a  parallel  passage  plainly  shows  thai  another  paS' 
sage  is  to  be  understood  in  one  particular  sense,  this  must  be 
adopted,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  otiter  sense,  although  it 
should  he  supported  by  the  grammatical  interpretation  as  well 
as  by  the  scope. 

Thus,  in  Matt.  v.  25.  we  read — "Agree  tbith  thine  adversary  quicMy, 
whilst  thou  art  in  the  iray  with  liim  ;  lest  at  any  time  the  adterswry 
deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou 
be  cast  into  prison."  This  passage  has  been  interpreted  to  refer  either.to 
a  future  state  of  existence,  or  to  the  present  life.  In  the  former  sense,  the 
adversary  is  God  ;  the  judge,  Christ ;  the  officer,  death  ;  and  the  prison, 
hell  and  eternal  punishments.  In  the  latter  sense,  the  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage simply  is,  "If  thou  hast  a  lawsuit,  compromise  it  with  the  plaintiff, 
and  thus  prevent  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  it  before  a  judge :  but  if 
thou  an  headstrong,  and  wilt  not  compromise  the  atfair,  when  it  comes  to 
be  argued  before  the  judge,  he  will  be  severe,  and  will  decree  that  thou 
shalt  pay  tlie  uttermost  farthing."  Now,  both  these  expositions  yield  good 
senses,  agreeing  with  the  scope,  and  both  contain  a  cogent  argument  that 
we  should  be  easily  appeased:  but  if  we  compare  the  parallel  passage  in 
Luke  xii.  iJS,  59.  we  shall  find  the  case  thus  stated  . —  Wien  thou  gop.st  with 
thine  adversary  to  the  inagistrate,  as  thou  art  in  the  way,  give  diligence 
that  thou  mayest  be  deliveredfrom  him.,  lest  he  hale  thee  to  the  judge,  and 
the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer  ('^  srpanTop.,  whose  duly  it  was  to  levy 
fines  imposed  for  the  violation  of  the  law>1  ond  the  officer  im  non-payment 
cast  thee  into  prison.  I  tell  thee  thou  shall  not  deparf  thence  till  thou  hast 
paid  the  very  last  mile. — In  this  passage  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to 
a  future  state,  nor  to  any  punishments  which  will  hereafter  be  inflicted  on 
the  implacable  :  and  thus  a  single  parallel  text  shows  which  of  the  two 
sensHs  best  agrees  with  the  scope  of  the  discour.se,  and  consequently 
which  of  them  is  preferably  to  be  adopted.* 


§  4.    ANALOGY    OF    LANGUAGES. 

I.  .Analogy  of  languages  defined. — Its  different  kinds. — II.  Use 
of'  grammatical  analogy. — III.  ./Inalogy  of  kindred  lan- 
guages.— IV.  Hints  for  consultirig  this  analogy  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scriptui^e. — V.  Foundation  of  analogy  in  all 
languages. 

L  Analogy  of  languages  is  an  important  aid  in  enabling 
us  to  judge  of  the  signification  of  words. 

Analogy  means  sindlilude.     For  instance,  from  the  meaning 

«  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  201—204.  J.  B.  Carpzov.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  33— 
35.  Ernesti,  Institutio  Inferp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  61,  62.  Mori  Acroases  in 
Ernesti,  torn.  i.  pp.  150—160.  Franckii  Praelect.  Herm.  pp.  29— 01.  Franckii 
Commentatio  de  Scopo  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,  Halaj,  1724.  8vo.  Jahhii 
Enchiridion,  pp.  69—71.  Rambach,  Inst.  Herm.  pp.  14.5—197.  234.  238—240. 
Chladcnii  Instit.  Exeget.  pp.  375—387.  J.  E.  Pfeifferi,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp. 
147—151.  267—276.  Schpefer,  Institutiones  Scripturisticae,  pars  ii.  pp.  62—68. 
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attached  to  the  forms  of  words,  tlieir  position,  connection, 
&c.  in  one,  or  rather  in  many  cases,  we  agnje  to  establish  a 
similarity  of  meaning,  where  the  phenomena  are  the  same, 
in  another.  This  aiiulojry  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rules 
of  grammar,  and  of  all  that  is  established  and  int(;lligible  in 
language.  The  analogy  of  languages  is  of  dilfereiit  kinds, 
vizri.  the  .f}ii(ilos;y  of  anxf  particular  Lurii^uage  (that  is,  of 
the  same  laiiguiHnl  with  that  which  is  to  be  interpreted),  the 
principles  of^vviiich  are  developed  by  grammarians.  This 
kind  of  analogy  has  been  term(;d  Grammatical  Analogy, 
a.  Tlie  Jlnalugn  of  kindred  Liniguas^esA 

II.  Use  of  Gkammatuai,  Analogv. 

Grammatical  analogy  is  not  only  useful  in  finding  the  u«us 
loqucndi,  but  is  also  applicable  to  some  doubtful  cases  ;  for 
instance,  when  the  kind  of  meaning,  generally  considered,  is 
evident  (by  comparing  olh(;r  similar  words,  and  methods  of 
speaking  concerning  such  things,  appropriate  to  the  language), 
we  may"judge  of  the  especial  force  or  power  of  the  word,  by 
the  aid  of  grammatical  analogy. 

1.  In  Col.  ii.  23.  occurs  the  word  iBtKoBpno-niiA,  in  our  version 
rendered  ivill-iuors/ii/).  As  there  is  no  example  of  this  word,  its 
meaning  must  be  sought  from  analogy  by  ascertaining  the  import 
of  words  compounded  with  »86>.*.  Of  this  description  of  words 
there  are  many  examples.  Thus,  idiK'jTrp^^iva  is  one  who  takes 
upon  him  voluntarily  to  afford  hospitality  to  strangers,  in  the 
name  of  a  city  :  ibihc'Soux.ci  is  one  who  offers  himself  to  voluntary 
servitude:  c^sxct/f^ic  is  one  who  labours  of  his  own  free  will. 
From  this  analogy,  we  may  collect  that  tBfMbgmniuu.,  in  Col.  ii. 
23.,  means  an  affected  or  superstitious  zeal  for  religion ;  which 
signification  is  confirmed  by  the  argument  of  the  apostle's  dis- 
course. 

2.  In  1  Pet.  v.  5.  where  many  critics  have  attached  an  em- 
phatic sense  to  i^K'-fx^axTAo-b-n,  we  must  compare  the  other  Greek 
phrases  which  relate  to  clothing  or  investing ;  and  thus  we  shall 
see  that  the  prepositions  m^i,  n-fA^i,  and  iv,  are  used  in  composition 
without  any  accession  of  meaning  to  the  verb  thereby ;  for 
instance,  i/xatiov  ^tpiS-xKKuv,  a fxf iCj-KAhv,  or  tuCuxxw,  simply  means 
to  fitit  on  a  garment.  Consequently,  sjjti^&oa-ao-fii/ means  no  more 
than  ivSuTa.(T%xi,  with  which  it  is  commuted  by  Clemens  Roma- 
nus.2  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  apostle  Peter's  expression 
— be  clothed  -with  humility — is  to  exhibit  a  modest  behaviour. 

III.  Analogy  of  Kindred  Languages. 

Another  analogy  is  that  of  Kindred  Languages,  either  as 
descended  from  one  common  stock,  as  the  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Chaldee,  and  Arabic ;  or  derived  the  one  from  the  other,  as 
Latin  and  Greek. 

Besides  the  critical  use  to  which  the  Cognate  or  Kindred 
Languages^  may  be  applied,  they  afford  very  considerable 
assistance  in  interpreting  the  Sacred  Writings.  They  confirm 
by  their  own  authority  a  Hebrew  form  of  speech,  already 
known  to  us  from  some  other  source :  they  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  make  us  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  force  and  meaning  of  obscure  words  and 
plirases,  of  which  we  must  otherwise  remain  ignorant,  by 
restoring  the  lost  roots  of  words,  as  well  as  the  primary  and 
secondary  meaning  of  such  roots ;  by  illustrating  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  hitherto  been  uncertain,  and  by  un- 
folding the  meanings  of  other  words  that  are  of  less  frequent 
occurrence,  or  are  oidy  once  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Fur- 
ther, the  cognate  languages  are  the  most  successful,  if  not  the 
only  means  of  leading  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of 

5ihrases,  or  idiomatical  combinations  of  words  found  in  the 
3ible,  and  the  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  determined  by  it, 
but  which,  being  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  original  lan- 
guages, are  preserved  in  books  written  in  them.  Schultens, 
in  his  Origines  Hebrajae,-"  has  illustrated  a  great  number  of 
passages  from  the  Arabic,  from  whose  work  Bauer^  and  Dr. 
Gerard'  has  given  many  examples  which  do  not  admit  of 
abridgment.  Schleusner  has  also  availed  himself  of  the 
cognate  dialects  to  illustrate  many  important  passages  of  the 
New  Testament.  Of  the  various  modern  commentators  on 
the  Bible,  no  one  perhaps  has  more  successfully  applied  the 
kindred  languages  to  its  interpretation  than  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 


p.   50.     Erncsti  Institutio  Interpretis  Nov.  Test. 
Mori  Acroases,  torn.  i.  pp.  171,  172     Stuart's  Elements, 
p.  199.   of  the  present 


'  Stuart's  Elements, 
p.  6,"). 

»  Epi^t.  i.  p.  39. 
p.  51. 

>  See  a  notice  of  tlie  Cognate  languages 
volume. 

«  Albert!  Schultens  Origirjes  Ilebropa;,  sive  Ilebraeaj  Linguae  antiquis- 
sinia  Natura  et  Indoles,  ex  Arabiaj  penetralibus  revocata.  Lugduni  Bala- 
voruiD,  I7ei,  4to. 

'  Bauer's  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  pp.  90—144. 

•  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  pp.  58— 70. 


IV.  In  consulting  the  cognate  languages,  however,  much 
care  and  attention  are  requisite,  lest  we  sliould  be  led  away 
by  an}/  verbal  or  liicral  reseml)lance  that  may  strike  the  mind, 
and  above  all  by  were  (;tymologics,  which,  though  in  some 
instances  they  may  be  advantageously  referred  to,  are  often 
uncertain  guides.  The  resemblance  or  analoofy  must  be  a  real 
one.  We  must,  therefore,  compare  not  only  similar  words 
and  phrases,  but  also  similar  nuidis  if  speech.^  which,  though 
perhaps  differing  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  wards,  are  yet 
evidently  employed  to  designate  the  same  idea.  The  lol- 
lowing  examples  will  illustrate  this  remark  : — 

1.  In  1  Cor.  iii.  15.  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  certain  Christian 
teachers  at  Corinth,  observes,  that  "  if  any  tnan'a  -work  shall  be 
burnt,  he  shall  suffer  loss,  but  he  himself  shall  be  sax>ed ;  yet  so 
us  by  fre."  On  this  passage,  by  a  forced  and  erroneous  con- 
struction, has  the  church  of  Rome  erected  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory, a  place  in  which  she  pretends  that  the  just,  who  depart  out 
of  this  life,  expiate  certain  offences  that  do  not  merit  eternal 
damnation.  Let  us,  however,  consider  the  subject-matter  of 
the  apostle's  discourse  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Re- 
flecting on  the  divisions  which  were  among  them,  and  on  that 
diversity  of  teachers  who  formed  them  into  dilferenl  parties,  he 
compares  these  to  various  builders ;"  some  of  whom  raised  an 
edifice  upon  the  only  foundation,  Jesus  Christ,  composed  oi gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones  ;  in  other  words,  who  [jreached  the 
pure,  vital,  and  uncorrupted  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  while 
others,  upon  the  same  foundation,  built  -wood,  hay,  stubble,  that 
is,  disseminated  false,  vain,  and  corrupt  doctrines.  Of  both  these 
structures,  he  says  (v,  13.),  Every  mans  -work  shall  be  made 
manifest ;  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  re- 
vealed by  fire  ;  and  the  fire  shall  try  (rather  prove)  every 
man  a  ivork  of  -what  sort  it  is  : — either  the  day  of  the  heavy 
trial  of  persecution,  or  rather  the  final  judgment  of  God,  shall 
try  every  man's  work,  search  it  as  thoroughly  as  fire  does  things 
that  are  put  into  it.  Then,  adds  the  apostle,  if  any  man's  -work 
abide  ivttich  he  hath  built  thereupon,  ii  the  doctrines  he  hath 
taught  bear  the  test,  as  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones  abide  in 
the  fire,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  But  if  any  man's  -work 
shall  be  burnt,  if,  on  that  trial,  it  be  found  that  he  has  introduced 
false  or  unsound  doctrines,  he  shall  be  like  a  man,  whose  building, 
being  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  is  consumed  by  the  fire  ;  all  his 
pains  in  building  are  lost,  and  his  works  destroyed  and  gone. 
But  (rather  yet)  if  he  be  upon  the  whole  a  good  man,  who  hath 
built  upon  Christ  as  the  foundation,  and  on  the  terms  of  the 
Gospel  committed  himself  to  him,  he  himself  shall  be  saved  ; 
yet  so  as  by  fire,  wc  Srj.  nvfi'^,  that  is,  not  without  extreme  hazard 
and  difficulty,  as  a  man  is  preserved  from  the  flames  of  his  house 
when  he  escapes  naked  through  them,  and  thus  narrowly  saves 
his  life,  though  with  the  loss  of  all  his  property.  This  ex- 
pression is  proverbial  concerning  persons  who  escape  with  grr^at 
hazard  out  of  imminent  danger ;  and  similar  expressions  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Amos  iv.  If.*"  and  Zech.  iii. 
2.,  and  also  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  vcr.  23.  Now,  let  this  phrase 
be  compared  with  the  Latin  words  umbustus  and  semiustus. 
Livy,  speaking  of  Lucius  -^milius  Paulus,  says,  that  he  had 
very  narrowly  escaped  being  sentenced  to  punishment,  prope 
ambustns  evaserat  (lib.  xxii.  c.  35.)  ;  and  -again  (c.  40.)  the 
consul  is  represented  as  saying  that  he  had,  in  his  former 
consulate,  escaped  the  flames  of  the  popular  rage  not  without 
being    scorched,  se  populare    incendium  semiustum  evasisse.* 

'  Some  writers  have  imagined  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  mate- 
rials, that  is,  the  persons,  of  which  the  church  of  God  is  composed,  rather 
than  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  whom  he  represents  as  architects  in 
the  heavenly  building.  On  a  leppatcd  consideration  of  the  verses  in  ques- 
tion, the  author  is  satisfied  that  the /(i//i?r  are  intended:  and  in  this  view 
of  tiie  subject  he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Loclie,  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  other 
eminent  critics. 

8  Grotius,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  has  remarked  that  a  similar  mode 
of  speaking  obtained  among  the  Greeks,  i;»'Oo-c-ai  tx  -upo?,  or,  ix  f^'yyot, 
but  he  has  not  cited  any  examples.  Palairet  cites  the  following  passage 
from  one  of  tlie  orations  of  Arisiides;  who,  speaking  of  Applies,  says  that 
the  gods  saved  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  hV.  MEiOT  nTPOi;  to, 
»i^i3x  XliZEIN.  Observationcs  PhilologicoCrilica!  in  Nov.  Test.  p.  386 
Some  additional  instances  are  given  in  Eisner's  Observationes  Sacra;  in 
Novi  Fivderis  I.ibros.  vol.  ii.  p.  78.  See  Bishop  Porteus's  Brief  Confutation 
of  the  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  pp.  48,  49.  12mo.  London, *1796 ;  and 
Bishop  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  317—351.; 
Drs.  Whitby,  Macknight,  and  A.  Clarke,  on  1  Cor.  iii.  15. 

»  Cicero  (Orat.  pro  MiJone,  c.  5.)  has  the  following  passage  : — "Declarant 
hujus  amhusti  iribimi  plebis  ilia;  intermortuie  condones,  quibus  quotidie 
meam  potentiam  invidiose  criminabatur"  (tom.  vi.  p.  91.  edit.  Bipont.) ; 
and  in  his  socond  pleading  acainst  Verres,  the  following  sentence,  which  is 
still  more  fully  in  point : — "Sic  isle  (Verres)  multo  sceleratior  et  nequior, 
quam  ille  Hadrianus,  aliquanlo  eliam  felicior  fuit.  Ille  quod  ejus  avaritiam 
cives  Romani  ferre  non  potuerant,  Uticae  domi  suae  vivus  exustus  est ; 
idque  iia  illi  merito  accidisse  existimatum  est,  ut  laetaruntur  omnes  neque 
ulla  animadversio  constitueretur:  hie  sociorum  amfmslus  incendio,  tamen 
ex  ilia  Jiamma  periculoque  evolavit,"  &c.  (Cont.  Verr.  Action  ii.  lib.  1. 
c.  27.  tom.  iii.  p.  265.) 
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Here,  also,  though  there  is  no  verbal  resemblance  between  the 
expression  of  Saint  Paul  and  those  of  the  Roman  historian,  yet 
the  real  analogy  is  very  striking,  and  shows  that  the  apostle 
employed  a  well  known  proverbial  expression,  referring  solely  to 
a  narrow  escape  from  difficulty,  and  not,  as  the  Romanists  erro- 
neously assert,  to  the  fire  of  purgatory,  a  doctrine  which  isjustly 
characterized  as  "  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented,  and  grounded 
upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  word 
of  God."' 

2.  The  sentence  in  Gen.  xlix.,  7ior  a  lawgiver  from  betxveen 
his  feet,  has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentators. 
It  is  at  present  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  teacher  from  his 
offspring.  But,  without  altogether  rejecting  this  interpretation, 
we  may  derive  some  light  on  the  venerable  patriarch's  meaning 
from  the  Greek  writers,  among  whom  the  expression  of  Moses 
occurs  in  the  very  same  terms.  Thus  in  the  age  of  Plato  we  have 
ix.  Tcvv  irrJm  itTc^u\p>icr'./uiv.  In  other  writers  the  expression  is  ac 
TToJav,  or  iK  TTcSm  yivvio-^M,  which  is  equivalent  to  e  medio  discedere, 
e  medio  evailere,  e  conspectu  abire,  that  is,  to  disappear.^  The 
general  meaning  of  Moses,  therefore,  may  be,  that  a  native  law- 
giver, or  expounder  of  the  law,  teacher,  or  scribe  (intimating  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Jews),  should  not  be  wanting  to  that 
people,  until  Shiloh,  or  the  Messiah,  come.  How  accurately  this 
prediction  has  been  accomplished  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  in 
this  place. 

3.  In  Matt.  viii.  20.  we  read  that  Christ  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head:  which  expression  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
he  had  literally  no  home  of  his  own.  But  considerable  light  is 
thrown  upon  it  by  two  passages  from  the  Arabic  History  of 
Abulpharagius ;  in  the  first  of  which,  having  stated  that  Saladin 
had  animated  his  soldiers  to  the  storming  of  Tyre,  he  says,  that 
no  place  now  remained  to  the  Franks,  where  they  could  lay 
THEIR  HEAH,  except  Tyre ;  and  again,  after  relating  that  the 
Arabs  had  stormed  Acca,  or  Ptolemais,  he  says  that  no  place 
WAS  LEFT  TO  THE  FiiANKs,  071  the  coust  of  this  (the  Mediter- 
ranean)  Sea,    WHERE    THET    COULD    LAY    THEIR    HEAD.^       FrOm 

these  two  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  evangelist's  meaning  is, 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  no  secure  and  fixed  place  of  residence. 

V.  Foundation  of  Analogy  in  all  Languages. 

"  No  one  can  doubt  that  men  are  affected  in  nearly  the 
same  way,  by  objects  of  sense.  Hence,  those  who  speak  of 
the  same  objects,  perceived  and  contemplated  in  the  same 
manner,  although  they  may  use  language  that  differs  in  re- 
spect to  etymology,  yet  must  be  supposed  to  have  meant  the 
same  thing  ;  and  on  this  account  the  one  may  be  explained 
by  the  other. 

"  Men  are  physically  and  mentally  affected  in  the  same 
manner,  by  very  many  objects ;  and,  of  course,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  entertain  and,  mean  to  express  the  same  ideas 
concerning  these  objects,  however  various  their  language 
may  be.  Besides,  modes  of  expression  are  often  communi- 
cated from  one  people  to  another. 

"  In  general,  this  principle  is  of  great  extent,  and  of  much 
use  to  the  interpreter,  in  judging  of  the  meaning  of  tropical 
language,  and  in  avoiding  fictitious  emphasis.  Accordingly, 
we  find  it  resorted  to,  now  and  then,  by  good  interpreters, 
with  great  profit.  But  it  needs  much  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  many  tongues  to  use  it  discreetly  ;  whence  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  its  use  is  not  very  common  among  inter- 
preters."^ 

The  following  general  cautions,  on  the  subject  of  compar- 
ing words  and  languages  with  each  other,  may  be  of  some 
utility  :  they  are  abridged  from  Dr.  H.  C,  A.  Eichstadt's  notes 
to  Morus's  Acroases  Academicae. 

1.  The  meaning  in  each  or  any  language  is  not  to  be 
resolved  into  the  authority  of  Lexicons,  but  that  of  good 
Writers. 

2.  Words,  phrases,  tropes,  &c.  of  any  ancient  language 
are  to  be  judged  of  by  the  rules  of  judging  among  those  who 
spoke  that  language,  and  not  by  those  which  prevail  in 
modern  times,  and  which  have  originated  from  different  habits 
and  tastes. 

>  Article  xxii.  of  the  Anglican  church.  The  antiscrlptural  doctrine  of 
purgatory  Is  copiously  and  ably  exposed  by  Dr.  Fletcher  in  his  "  Lectures 
on  the  Principles  and  Institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion"  (pp. 
2.36 — 250.) ;  and  more  concisely,  but  with  great  force  of  argument,  in  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Ifainilton's  '-Tracts  upon  some  leading  Errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome"  (London,  18a5),  pp.  73—81. 

«  Mori  Acroases  in  Ernesti  Instit.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  181. 

»  Abulpharagii  Historia,  pp.  406.  591.  cited  by  Ammon,  in  nis  notes  on 
Ernesti's  Instit.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  67,  68. 

«  Stuart's  Elements,  p.  53. 


3.  Guard  against  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  meaning 
of  words,  in  the  same  or  different  languages,  from  fancifi3 
etymology,  similarity  or  metathesis  of  letters,  &c. 

4.  When  the  sense  of  words  can  be  ascertained  in  any 
particular  language,  by  the  ordinary  means,  other  languages, 
even  kindred  ones,  should  not  be  resorted  to,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  increased  illustration  or  confirmation. 

5.  Take  good  care  that  7-eal  similitude  exists  whenever 
comparison  is  made.* 


§  5.  OF    THE    ANALOGY    OF    FAITH. 

I.  The  Analogy  of  Faith  defined,  and  illustrated. — II.  Its  im 
portance  in  studying  the  Sacred  Writings, — III.  Rules  for 
investigating  the  Analogy  of  Faith. 

I.  Of  all  the  various  aids  that  can  be  employed  for  investi- 
gating and  ascertaining  the  sense  of  Scripture,  the  Analogy 
OF  Faith  is  one  of  the  most  itnportant.  We  may  define  it  to 
be  the  constant  and  perpetual  harmony  of  Scripture  in  the  fun- 
damental  points  of  faith  and  practice,  deduced  from  those  pas- 
sages, in  which  they  are  discussed  by  the  inspired  penmen, 
either  directly  or  expressly,  and  in  clear,  plain,  and  intelligi- 
ble language.  Or,  more  briefly,  the  analogy  of  faith  may 
be  defined  to  be  that  proportion  which  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  bear  to  each  other,  or  the  close  connection  between  the 
truths  of  Revealed  Religion. 

The  Analogy  of  Faith  is  an  expression  borrowed  from  Saint 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xii.  6.),  where  he  exhorts 
those  who  prophesy  in  the  church  (that  is,  those  who  exercise 
the  office  of  authoritatively  expounding  the  Scriptures),  topro- 
phesy  according  to  the  proportion,  or,  as  the  word  is  in  the 
original,  the  analogy  of  faith.  To  the  same  effect  many 
commentators  interpret  Saint  Peter's  maxim  (2  Pet.  i.  20.), 
that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  any  private  or  se\i-interpre- 
iation,-  implying  that  the  sense  of  any  prophecy  is  not  to  be 
determineci  by  any  abstract  consideration  of  the  passage 
itself,  but  by  taking  it  in  conjunction  with  other  portions  of 
Scripture  relating  to  the  subject,  "  comparing  things  spiritual 
with  spiritual"  (1  Cor.  ii.  13.) ; — a  rule  which,  though  it  be 
especially  applicable  to  the  prophetic  writings,  is  also  of 
general  importance  in  the  exposition  of  the  sacred  volume. 

II.  It  is  evident  that  God  does  not  act  without  a  design  in 
the  system  of  religion  taught  in  the  Gospel,  any  more  than 
he  does  in  the  works  of  nature.  Now  this  design  must  be 
uniform  :  for  as  in  the  system  of  the  universe  every  part  is 
proportioned  to  the  whole,  and  is  made  subservient  to  it,  so, 
m  the  system  of  the  Gospel,  all  the  various  truths,  doctrines, 
declarations,  precepts,  and  promises,  must  correspond  with 
and  tend  to  the  end  designed.     For  instance,  if  any  one  inter- 

Eret  those  texts  of  Scripture,  which  maintain  our  justification 
y  faith  only,  or  our  salvation  by  free  grace,  in  such  a  sense 
as  to  exclude  the  necessity  of  good  works,  this  interpretation 
is  to  be  rejected,  because  it  contradicts  the  main  clesigii  of 
Christianity,  which  is  to  save  us  from  our  sins  (Matt.  i.  21.), 
to  make  us  holy  as  God  is  holy  (1  Pet.  i.  15.),  and  to  cleanse 
us  from  all  filthiness  both  of  flesh  and  spirit.  (2  Cor.  vii.  1.) 
In  the  application,  however,  of  tfie  analogy  of  faith  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
that  the  inciuirer  previously  understand  the  whole  scheme  of 
divine  revelation  ;  and  that  he  do  not  entertain  a  predilection 
for  apart  only  ;  without  attention  to  this,  he  will  be  liable  to 
error.  If  we  come  to  the  Scriptures  with  any  preconceived 
opinions,  and  are  more  desirous  to  put  that  sense  upon  the 
text  which  coincides  with  our  own  sentiments  rather  than  the 
truth,  it  then  becomes  the  analogy  of  our  faith  rather  than 
that  of  the  whole  system.  This,  Dr.  Campbell  remarks,  was 
the  v.ery  source  of  the  blindness  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's 
lime  :  they  searched  the  Scriptures  very  assiduously  ;  but,  in 
the  disposition  they  entertained,  they  would  never  believe 
what  that  sacred  volume  testifies  of  Christ.  The  reason  is 
obvious ;  their  great  rule  of  interpretation  was  Ihe  analqgy 
of  faith,  or,  in  other  words,  the  system  of  the  Pharisean 

'  Mori  Acroases,  tom.  i.  pp.  160.  184.  Ernesti  Institutio  Interpretis  Nov. 
Test.  pp.  Co— 70 ,  and  his  Opera  Philologica,  pp.  171.  et  seq.  and  277.  Stu- 
art's Elements,  p.  53.  The  subject  of  tlie  Analogy  of  Languages  is  also 
discussed  at  considerable  length  by  G.  G.  Zeniisch  in  his  Disputatio  Philo- 
logica de  Analogia  Lingnarum  Interpretationis  Subsidio  (Lipsiae,  1758, 4to.), 
reprinted  in  Pott's  and  Rflperti's  Sylloge  Commentationum  Theologicarum, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  185—221. 

»  Bishop  Vanmildert's  Bampton  Lect.  p.  181.  Pfeiffer,  Herra.  Sacr. 
c.  xii.  (Op.  t.  ii.  p.  659.)    Carpzov.  Prim.  Lin.  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  28. 
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Scribes,  the  doctrine  then  in  vogue,  and  in  the  profound  vene- 
ration of  which  they  had  been  educated.  This  is  that  veil 
by  which  the  understandings  of  the,  Jews  were  darkened, 
even  in  readino-  the  law,  and  of  which  Saint  Paul  observed 
that  it  remaiiie3  unreinoved  in  his  day;  and  we  cannot  but 
remark  that  it  remains  unreinoved  in  our  own  time.'  There 
is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians, 
whether  of  the  Greek,  Romish,  or  Protestant  churches,  but 
has  some  particular  system  or  digest  of  tenets,  by  them 
termed  the  anului^y  of  faith,  which  they  individually  hold  in 
the  greatest  reverence;  and  all  whose  doctrines  terminate  in 
some  assumed  position,  so  that  its  partizans  may  not  contra- 
dict themselves.  When  persons  of  this  description,  it  has 
been  well  remarked,  meet  with  passages  in  Scripture  which 
they  cannot  readily  explain,  consistently  with  their  hypothe- 
sis, they  strive  to  solve  the  dilliculty  by  the  analogy  oi  faith 
which  they  have  themselves  invented.  But  allowing  all 
their  assumptions  to  be  founded  in  truth,  it  is  by  no  means 
consonant  with  the  principles  of  sound  divinity,  to  interpret 
Scripture  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  church;  because  the  sacred 
records  are  the  unly  proper  media  of  ascertaining  theological 
truth.2 

III  Such,  then,  being  the  importance  of  attending  to  the 
analogy  of  faith,  it  remains  to  state  a  few  observations  which 
may  enable  the  student  to  apply  it  to  the  clearing  up  of  ob- 
scure or  difficult  passages  of  Scripture. 

1.  Wherever  any  doctrine  is  manifest,  either  from  the  ivhole 
tenor  of  divine  revelation  or  from  its  scope,  it  must  not  be 
■weakened  or  set  aside  by  a  fexu  obscure  passages. 

As  the  observance  of  this  canon  is  necessary  lo  every  sHidcnt  of  the  in- 
spired voltiiiie,  so  il  iiuffhl  especially  to  be  rcyardrd  liy  tliose  who  are  apt 
to  interpret  passages,  wliicli  are  not  of  tiicinselves  plain,  by  those  opinions, 
of  the  belief  of  which  they  are  already  possessed  ;  but  for  which  tlicy  have 
little  ground  besides  the  mere  sound  of  some  texis,  that  appear,  when  first 
heard,  to  be  favourable  to  their  preconceived  notions.  Wtiereas,  if  such 
texts  were  compared  with  the  scope  of  the  sacred  writers,  they  would  be 
found  to  bear  quite  a  dilTerent  meaning.  For  instance,  no  truth  is  asserted 
more  freipjenlly  in  the  Bible,  and  consequently  is  more  certain  in  religion, 
than  that  God  is  good,  not  only  to  some  individuals,  but  also  toward  all  men. 
Thus,  David  says  (I'sal.  cxiv.  9.),  Tke  Lord  is  gond  lo  all,  and  his  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works  ;  and  Kzekicl  (xviii.  23.),  Ifave  I  a7iij plea- 
sure at  all  in  the  wicied  that  he  should  die  ;  saith  the  Lord :  and  not  that 
he  should  turn  fnnn  his  trnijs  and  live?  Frequently  also  does  the  Ahnighly 
declare,  both  \n  the  books  of  the  law  as  well  as  in  the  propliets,  and  also 
in  the  New  Testament,  how  earnestly  he  desires  the  sinner's  return  to 
him.  See,  amon-;  other  passages,  Deut.  v.  29.  Ezek.  xviii.  32.  and  xxxiii. 
11.  Matt,  xxiii.  37.  John  iii.  16.  1  Tiin.  ii.  4.  Titus  ii.  11.  and  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 
If.  therefore,  any  passage  occur  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  contradict 
the  goodness  of  God,  as,  for  instance,  that  He  has  created  sonje  persons 
that  he  might  damn  them  (as  some  have  insinuated);  in  such  case  the 
very  clear  and  certain  doctrine  relative  to  the  goodness  of  God  is  not  to  be 
impugned,  much  less  set  aside,  by  these  obscure  places,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  ought  to  be  illustrated  by  such  passages  as  are  more  clear.  Thus, 
in  Prov.  xvi.  4.  according  to  most  modern  versions,  we  read,  that  The  Lord 
hath  jnade  all  things  /or  himself,  yea  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil. 
This  passage  has,  by  several  eminent  writers,  been  siipposed  to  refer  to 
the  predestination  of  the  elect  and  the  reprobation  of  the  wicked,  but 
withoiu  anv  foundation.  Junius,  Cocceius,  Michaclis,  Glassius,  PfeifTer, 
Turretin,  Ostervald,  Dr.  Whitby,  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  and  other  critics,  have 
shown  that  this  verse  may  be  more  correctly  rendered,  The  Lord  hath 
made  all  things  to  answer  to  themselves,  or  aptly  to  refer  to  one  another, 
yea  eren  the  wicked,  for  the  evil  day,  that  is,  to  be  the  executioner  of  evil 
to  others;  on  which  account  they  are  in  Scripture  termed  the  rod  of 
Jehovah  (Isa.  x.  5.)  and  his  sword.  (Psal.  xvii.  13.)  But  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  rejecting  the  received  version,  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of 
which  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  does  not  contribute  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  promote  the  accomplishment  of  his  adorable  designs. 
The  pious  and  the  wicked  alike  conduce  to  this  end;  the  wicked,  whom 
God  has  di'Slined  to  punishment  on  account  of  their  impiety,  serve  to  dis- 
play his  justice  (see  .lob  xxi.  30.),  and  consequently  to  manifest  his  glory. 
"God,"  says  Dr.  Gill  (who  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  doctrines  of 
election  and  reprobation),  "made  man  neither  to  damn  him  nor  to  save 
him,  but  for  his  own  glory,  and  that  is  secured  whether  in  his  salvation  or 
damnation  ;  nor  did  nor  does  God  make  men  wicked.  He  made  man  up- 
right, and  man  has  niaile  himself  wicked ;  and  being  so,  God  may  justly 
appoint  him  to  damnation  for  his  wickedness,  in  doing  which  he  glorifies 
his  justice."' 

2.  JVo  doctrine  can  belong  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  -which  is 
founded  on  a  sisr.uK  text. 

Every  essential  principle  of  religion  is  delivered  in  more  than 
one  place.  Besides,  single  sentences  are  not  to  be  detached  from 
the  places  where  they  stand,  but  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  whole  discourse. 

From  disregard  of  this  rule,  the  temporary  direction  of  the  apostle 
James  (v.  14,  15.)  has  been  perverted  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  rendered 
a  permanent  institution,  from  a  mean  of  recovery,  to  a  charm,  when  re- 
covery is  desperate,  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  The  mistake  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  founding  what  she  calls  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction  upon  this  place,  is  very  obvious  ;  for  the  anointing  here  mentioned 


was  applied  to  those  whose  recovery  was  expected,  as  appears  from  verse 
16,,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  lailh  shall 
raise  up  and  restore  the  sick:  whereas  in  the  Romish  church,  extreme 
unction  is  used  where  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  recovery,  and  is  called 
the  sacrament  of  the  dying*  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  popish 
system  of  auricular  conlession  to  a  priest ;  which  is  attempted  lo  be  sup- 
ported by  Jaines  v.  16.  and  1  John  i.  9.  neither  of  which  passages  has  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  ministerial  office.  In  the  former,  confession  of 
our  faults  is  represented  as  the  duty  of  the  faithful  to  each  other  ;  and  in 
the  latter,  as  the  duty  of  the  penitent  to  God  alone. 

3.  The  WHOLE  system  of  revelation  must  be  explained,  so 
as  to  be  consistent  with  itself. —  fVhen  two  passages  appear  to 
be  contradictory,  if  the  sense  of  the  one  can  be  clearly  ascer 
tained,  in  such  case  that  must  regulate  our  interpretation  of 
the  other. 

Thus,  in  one  passage,  the  apostle  John  says ;  ff  we  say  that  we  hare  no 
sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our 
sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins:  if  we  say  ice  have 
nut  ninntd,  we  make  him  a  liar,  ana  his  word  ia  nut  in  us.  (1  John  i.  8 — 10.) 
In  another  passjige,  the  same  apostle  aflirms:  VI hosuever  abideth  in  him, 
sinnelh  not.  Whosoever  is  born  of  God,  dulh  nut  cuinrnit  sin  :  for  his  seed 
remaiiteth  in  him  :  and  he  cannot  sin  because  he  is  born  of  Gud.  (1  John 
iii.  G.  9.)  This  is  an  apparent  contradiction  ;  but  the  texts  must  be  ex- 
plained, so  as  to  agree  with  one  another.  Now,  from  Scripture  and  expe- 
rience, we  are  certain  that  the  first  passage  must  be  literally  understood. 
At  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  Solomon  said ;  If  they  sin  against  thee, 
and  thou  be  angry  (for  there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  nut),  1  Kings  viii.  46. 
And  in  Eccl.  vii.  20.  Fur  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  the  earth,  that  doeth 
good  and  sinneth  not.  The  explanation  of  the  second  passage,  therefore, 
must  be  regulated  by  the  established  signification  of  the  first;  that  both 
may  agree.  When  it  is  afTirmed  that  even  good  men  cannot  say  they  have 
no  sin,  the  apostle  speaks  of  occasional  act.s,  from  which  none  are  free. 
When  Saint  John  says,  that  he  who  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  Bin, 
he  evidently  means,  habitually,  as  the  .slave  of  sin  ;  and  this  is  incompati- 
ble with  a  state  of  grace.  Both  passages,  therefore,  agree,  as  the  one 
refers  to  particular  deeds,  and  the  other  to  general  practice  ;  and  in  this 
manner  must  every  seeming  contradiction  be  removed.  The  passage,  of 
which  the  literal  sense  can  be  established,  must  always  regulate  the  in- 
terpretation of  a  different  expression,  so  as  to  make  It  agree  with  fixed 
principles. 

4.  ^>i  obscure,  doubtful,  ambiguous,  or  figurative  text  must 
never  be  interpreted  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  it  contradict 
a  plain  one. 

In  explaining  the  Scriptures,  consistency  of  sense  and  princi- 
ples ought  to  be  supported  in  all  their  several  parts ;  and  if  any 
one  part  be  so  interpreted  as  to  clash  with  another,  such  inter- 
pretation cannot  be  justified.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  corrected 
than  by  considering  every  doubtful  or  difficult  text,  first  by  itself, 
then  with  its  context,  and  then  by  comparing  it  with  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture ;  and  thus  bringing  what  may  seem  obscure 
into  a  consistency  with  what  is  plain  and  evident. 

(1.)  The  doctrine  of  transubstantialion,  inculcated  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  is  founded  on  a  strictly  literal  interpretation  of  figurative  expres- 
sions, this  is  my  body,  &c.  (Matt.  xxvi.  26,  &c.)  and  (which  has  no  relation 
to  the  supper)  eat  my  flesh,  drink  my  blood.  (John  vi.  51 — 53.)  But  inde- 
pendently of  this,  we  may  l^rther  conclude  that  the  sense  put  upon  the 
words,  •'  this  is  my  body,"  by  the  church  of  Rotne,  cannot  be  the  true  one, 
being  contrary  to  the  express  declaration  of  the  New  Testament  history, 
from  which  il  is  evident  that  our  Lord  is  ascended  into  heaven,  where  he  is 
to  continue  "till  the  time  of  the  restitution  of  ail  thitigs"  (XctsWi.  21.);  that 
is,  till  his  second  coming  lo  judgment.  How  then  can  his  body  be  in  ten 
thousand  several  places  on  the  earth  at  one  and  the  same  time  1  We  may 
further  add  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  transubstantialion  be  true,  it  will  follow 
that  our  Saviour,  when  he  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
did  actually  eat  his  own  flesh  and  drink  his  own  blond  ;  a  conclusion  this, 
so  obviously  contradictory  both  to  reason  and  to  Scripture,  that  it  is 
astonishing  how  any  sensible  and  religious  man  can  credit  such  a  tenet. 

(2.)  Upon  a  similar  literal  interpretation  of  Malt.  xvi.  J8.  Thou  art  Peter, 
aiul  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  Ihe  church  of  Rome  has  erect- 
ed the  claim  of  supremacy  for  Peter  and  his  successors.  Hence,  building 
on  Peter  is  explained  away  by  some  commentators  as  being  contrary  to 
the  faith  that  Christ  is  the  only  foundation.  (1  Cor.  iii.  11.)  The  most  emi- 
nent of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  well  as  some  of  the  early  bishops  or  popes 
of  Rome,  particularly  Gregory  the  Great,  and  likewise  several  of  the  most 
judicious  modern  commentators,  respectively  take  this  rock  to  be  the 
profession  of  faith,  which  Peter  had  just  made,  that  Christ  was  the  Son 
of  God.  The  connection,  however,  shows  that  Peter  is  here  plainly  meant. 
Thuu  art  Peter,  says  Christ ;  and  upon  this  rock,  that  is,  Peter,  pointing  to 
him;  for  thus  it  connects  with  the  reason  which  follows  for  the  name,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  reason  is  given  for  that  of  Abraham  in  Gen.  xvii.  5. 
and  of  Israel  in  Gen.  xxxii.  28.  The  apostles  are  also  called,  in  other  parts 
of- the  New  Testament,  the  foundation  on  which  the  church  is  built,  as  in 
Eph.  ii.  20.  and  Rev.  xxi.  14.  as  being  the  persons  employed  in  erecting  the 
church,  by  preaching.  It  is  here  promised  that  Peter  should  commence 
the  building  of  it  by  his  preaching,  which  was  fulfilled  by  his  first  converting 
the  Jews  (Acts  ii.  14—42.)  and  also  the  Gentiles.  (.\cts  x.  xv.  7.)  This  pas- 
sage, therefore,  gives  no  countenance  lo  the  papal  supremacy,  but  the 
contrary,  for  this  prerogative  was  personal  and  incommunicable.* 

.*>.  Such  passages  as  are  expressed  loith  brevity  are  to  be 
expounded  by  those  -where  the  same  doctrines  or  duties  are 
expressed  moiie  LAnoELX  and  fully. 


I  Dr.  Campbell's  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  vol.  i.  dissert,  iv.  §  14. 
p.  116.  3d  edit. 

"^  Franck's  Guide  to  the  Scriptures,  p.  79.  Franckii  Prselect.  Herm. 
p.  185. 

»  Gill  in  loc.  See  also  J.  E.  Pfeiffer's  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  134—136., 
and  Twopenny's  "Dissertations  on  some  Parts  of  the  Old  and  New- Testa- 
ments," pp.  74—76. 


«  See  Bishop  Burnet  on  the  25lh  Article ;  Whitby,  Benson,  Macknight, 
and  other  commentators  on  this  text ;  and  Dr.  Fletcher's  Lectures  on  the 
Principles  and  Institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  pp.  198.  et  seq. 
The  Christian  Guardian  for  1823  (p.  305.)  contains  a  good  illustration  of 
James  v.  14,  15. 

»  Barrow's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  581.  Grotius  in  loc.  Elsley's  Annotations, 
vol.  i.  pp.  273— 275.  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  163.  See  also  the  commence- 
ment of  Bishop  Burgess's  Letter  to  his  Clergy,  entitled  Christ,  and  not  St. 
Peter,  the  Rock  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  especially  Dr.  A.  Clarke's 
Commentary  on  Matt.  xvi.  18. 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  JEWISH  WRITINGS 


[Part  II.  Book  I. 


(1.)  The  doctrine  of  justification,  for  instance,  is  briefly  stated  in  Phil.  iii. ; 
but  that  niomerilous  doctrine  is  professedly  discussed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  and  especially  in  that  to  the  Koinans;  and  according  to  the 
tenor  of  these,  particularly  Rom.  iii.,  all  the  other  passages  of  Scripture 
that  treat  of  Juslilication  should  be  explained. 

(2.)  Even  slight  variations  will  oftentimes  serve  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ciprocal illustration.  Thus  the  beatitudes  related  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Saint  Luke's  Gospel,  though  delivered  at  another  time  and  in  a  ditTerenl 
place,  are  the  same  with  those  delivered  by  our  Lord  in  his  sermon  on  the 
mount,  and  recorded  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel.  Being, 
however,  epitoiuized  by  the  former  Evangelist,  they  may  be  explained  by 
the  latter. 

(3.)  Further,  the  quotation  from  Lsaiah  vi.  9,  10.  Hear  ye  indeed,  but 
understand  not,  <&c.  is  contracted  in  Mark  iv.  12.  Luke  viii.  10,  and  John 
xii.  40.,  but  it  is  given  at  large  in  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15.  ;  and  accorrlingly  from 
this  last  cited  Gospel,  the  sense  of  the  prophet  is  most  evident.  Again, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  God  halh  no  pleasure  in  teickedness,  or 
sin  (Psal.  v.  4.),  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  sin.  When, 
therefore,  any  passages  occur  wliich  appear  to  intimate  the  contrary,  they 
must  be  so  understood  as  not  to  impugn  this  important  truth.  The  /larden- 
ing  of  Pharaoh's  heart,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  act  of  God,  but 
that  he  permitted  liim  to  go  on,  following  his  own  cruel  schemes,  regard- 
less of  the  divine  judgments.' 

6.  "  Where  several  doctrines  of  egnal  importance  are  pro- 
posed, and  revealed  -with  great  clearness,  we  must  be  careftil 
to  give  to   each  its  full  and  equal  iveight" 

"Thus,  that  we  are  saved  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  through  faith  in 
Christ,  is  a  doctrine  too  plainly  alBrmed  by  the  sacred  writers  to  be  set 
aside  by  any  contravening  position ;  for  it  is  said,  Bi/  grace  ye  are  saved 
through  faith,  and  t/iat  nut  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  uf  God.  (Eph.  ii.8.) 
But  so,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  doctrines  of  repentance  unto  life,  and 
of  obedience  unto  salvation  ;  for  again  it  is  said.  Repent  and  be  converted, 
that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out  (Acts  iii.  19.),  and.  If  thou  wilt  enter  into 
life,  keep  the  commandments.  (Malt.  xix.  17.)  To  set  either  of  these  truths 
at  variance  with  the  others,  would  be  to  frustrate  the  declared  purpose  of 
the  Gospel,  and  to  make  it  of  none  effect.  Points  thus  clearly  established, 
and  from  their  very  nature  indispensable,  must  be  made  to  correspond 
with  each  other  ;  and  the  exposition,  which  best  preserves  them  unimpair- 
ed and  undiminished,  will  in  any  case  be  a  safe  interpretation,  and  most 
probably  the  true  one.  The  analogy  of  faith  will  thus  be  kept  entire,  and 
will  approve  itself,  in  every  respect,  as  becoming  its  divine  author,  and 
toorthy  of  all  acceptation.'"^ 

Some  farther  remarks  mijjht  be  offered  in  addition  to  the 
above  rules ;  but  as  they  fall  more  properly  under  con- 
sideration in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  the  preceding 
observations  on  the  interpretations  of  Scripture  by  the  analogy 
of  faith  will,  perhaps,  be  found  abundantly  sufficient.  It 
only  remains  to  state,  that  valuable  as  this  aid  is  for  ascer- 
taining the  sense  of  Scripture,  it  must  be  used  in  concurrence 
with  those  which  have  been  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions, and  to  subjoin  a  few  cautions  respecting  the  application 
of  the  analogy  of  faith,  attention  to  which  will  enable  us 
successfully  to  "  compare  things  spiritual  with  spiritual.'''' 

1.  "Care,"  then,  "must  be  taken,  not  to  confound  seeming 
with  real  analogies  ;  not  to  rely  upon  merely  verbal  resemblances 
when  the  sense  may  require  a  different  application  ;  not  to  in- 
terpret what  is  parallel  only  in  one  respect,  as  if  it  were  so  in  all ; 
not  to  give  to  any  parallel  passages  so  absolute  a  sway  in  our 
decisions  as  to  overrule  the  clear  and  evident  meaning  of  the 
text  under  consideration  ;  and,  above  all,  not  to  suffer  an  eager- 
ness in  multiplying  proofs  of  this  kind  to  betray  us  into  a  neglect 
of  the  immediate  context  of  the  passage  in  question,  upon  which 
its  signification  must  principally  depend."-*  The  occasion,  co- 
herence, and  connection  of  the  writing,  the  argument  carrying 
on,  as  well  as  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  paragraph,  and  the 
correspondence  of  the  type  with  its  antitype,  are  all  to  be  care- 
fully remarked. 

2.  Further,  "In  forming  the  analogy  of  faith,  all  the  plain 
texts  relating  to  one  subject  or  article  ought  to  be  taken  together, 
impartially  compared,  the  expressions  of  one  of  them  restricted 
by  those  of  another,  and  explained  in  mutual  consistency  ;  and 
that  article  deduced  from  them  all  in  conjunction  :  not,  as  has 
been  most  commonly  the  practice,  one  set  of  texts  selected,  which 
have  the  same  aspect,  explained  in  their  greatest  possible  rigour; 
and  all  others,  which  look  another  way,  neglected  or  explained 
away,  and  tortured  into  a  compatibility  with  the  opinion  in  that 
manner  partially  deduced." 

3.  Lastly,  "  the  analogy  of  faith,  as  applicable  to  the  examina- 
tion of  particular  passages,  ought  to-be  very  short,  simple,  and 
purely  scriptural ;  but  most  sects  conceive  it,  as  taking  in  all  the 
complex  peculiarities,  and  scholastic  refinements,  of  their  own 
favourite  systems."^ 

«  Franck's  Guide,  p.  41.  Pfeiffer,  Herm.  Sac.  c.  xii.  p.  659.  and  Critica 
Sacra,  c.  5.  §  15.  (Op.  t.  ii.  pp.  719,  720.)  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  161.  .L  E. 
Pfeiffer  has  given  some  additional  e.vamples,  illustrating  the  preceding  rule, 
m  his  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pn.  142^144. 

»  Bishop  Vanniildert's  Bamptnn  Lectures,  p.  204.  3  ibid.  p.  215. 

«  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  161.  The  analogy  of  faith  is  copiously  illustrated, 
in  addition  to  the  authorities  already  cited,  by  Franck,  in  his  Prelect.  Herm. 
P°®oi°  T^RP-  1''''— 1^-- ;  Ijy  Rainbach,  in  his  Instit.  Herm.  Sacrae,  lib.  ii.  c.  i. 
pp.87— lUb. ;  by  Jahn  in  his  Enchiridion  Herm.  GeneraUs,  §32.  pp.  96—100. ; 
by  J.  K  Pfeiflter,  m  his  Instit.  Herm.  SacrK,  pp.  706—740. ;  and  by  Chlade- 
nms,  in  his  Institutiones  ExegeticoB,  pp.  406—430. 


Thus,  as  it  has  been  remarked  with  equal  truth  and  ele- 
gance,* "  by  due  attention  to  these  principles,  accompanied 
with  the  great  moral  requisites  already  shown  to  Toe  in- 
dispensable, and  with  humble  supplication  to  the  throne  of 
grace  for  a  blessing  on  his  labours,  the  diligent  inquirer  after 
Scripture  truth  may  confidently  hope  for  success.  The 
design  of  every  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  its  harmony  with  the 
rest,  and  the  divine  perfection  of  the  whole,  will  more  and 
more  fully  be  displayed.  And  thus  will  he  be  led,  with 
increasing  veneration  and  gratitude,  to  adore  him,  to  whom 
every  sacred  book  bears  witness,  and  every  divine  dispensa- 
tion led  the  way ;  even  him  who  is  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last,  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  ana 
for  ever."^ 


§  6.  ON  THE  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  JEWISH  WRITINGS 
IN  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

I.  The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament. — II.  The 
Talmud. — 1.  The  Misna. — 2.  The  Gemara. — Jerusalem  and 
Babylonish  Talmuds. — III.  The  -writings  of  Philo  Judaut 
and  Josephus. — Account  of  them. 

Besides  the  various  aids  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
sections,  much  important  assistance  is  to  be  obtained  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  consulting  the 
apocryphal  writings,  and  also  the  works  of  other  Jewish 
authors,  especially  those  of  Josephus  and  Philo ;  which  serve 
not  only  to  explain  the  grammatical  force  and  meaning  of 
words,  but  also  to  confirm  the  facts,  and  to  elucidate  the 
customs,  manners,  and  opinions  of  the  Jews,  which  are 
either  mentioned  or  incidentally  referred  to  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

Of  the  VvTitings  of  the  Jews,  the  Targums  or  ChaMee 
Paraphrases,  which  have  been  noticed  in  a  former  page,'  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  important ;  and  next  to  them  are  the  apo- 
cryphal books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Talmud. 

I.  The  Apocryphal  Books  are  the  productions  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  and  their  descendants,  who  thought  and 
wrote  in  the. Jewish  manner:  hence  there  are  many  things  in 
those  books  not  found  in  the  Old,  though  alluded  to  in  the 
New  Testament.  (Compare  Heb.  xi.  with  Ecclus.  xiv.  xv.) 
The  apocryphal  books  are  all  curious,  and  some  of  them 
extremely  valuable.  It  is  to  regretted  that  the  just  rejection 
of  these  books  from  the  scriptural  canon  by  the  reformed 
churches  has  occasioned  the  opposite  extreme  of  an  entire 
disregard  to  them  in  the  minds  of  many  serious  and  studious 
Christians.  As  a  collection  of  very  ancient  Jewish  works,  an- 
terior to  Christianity,  as  documents  of  history,  and  as  lessons 
of  prudence  and  often  of  piety,  the  Greek  apocryphal  writings 
are  highly  deserving  of  notice ;  but,  as  elucidating  the 
phraseology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  as  exhibiting  the 
Jewish  manner  of  narration,  teaching,  and  arguing,  they 
claim  the  frequent  perusal  of  scholars,  and  especially  of 
theological  students.  Kuinoel  has  applied  these  books  to 
the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  with  great  success; 
and  Dr.  Bretschneider  has  also  drawn  many  elucidations  from 
the  apocryphal  books  in  his  Lexic»n  to  the  New  Testament. 
The  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament  exhibit  a  style 
in  many  respects  partaking  of  the  Hebraic-Greek  idiom  of 
the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

n.  The  Talmud  (a  term  which  literally  signifies  doctrine) 
is  a  body  of  Jewish  Laws,  containing  a  digest  of  doctrines 
and  precepts  relative  to  religion  and  morality.  The  Talmud 
consists  of  two  general  parts,  viz.  The  Misna  or  text,  and 
the  Gemara  or  commentary. 

1.  The  MiSNA  (or  repetition,  as  it  literally  signifies)  is  a 
collection  of  various  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  of  expositions 
of  Sctipture  texts;  which,  they  pretend,  were  delivered  to 
Moses  during  his  abode  on  the  Mount,  and  transmitted  from 
him,  through  Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  Joshua,  to  the  prophets, 
and  by  them  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin,  from  whom 
they  passed  in  succession  to  Simeon  (who  took  our  Saviour 
in  his  arms),  Gamaliel,  and  ultimately  to  Rabbi  Jehuda,  sur- 
named  Hakkadosh  or  the  Holy.  By  him  this  digest  of  oral 
law  and  traditions  was  completed,  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  after  the  labour  of  forty  years.  From  this 
time  it  has  been  carefully  handed  down  among  the  Jews, 

s  By  Bishop  Vanmildert,  Bamp.  Lect.  p.  216. 

6  Rev.i.  11.  Heb.  xiii.  8. 

■"  See  an  account  of  the  Targums  in  pp.  262,  263.  of  the  present  volume. 
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from  generation  to  generation  ;  and  in  many  cases  has  been 
esteemed  beyond  the  written  law  itself.  The  Misna  consists 
of  six  books,  each  of  which  is  entitled  order,  and  is  further 
divided  into  many  treatises,  amounting  in  all  to  sixty-three : 
these  again  are  divided  into  chapters,  and  the  chapters  are 
further  subdivided  into  sections  or  aphorisms. 

2.  The  Gemaras  or  Commentaries  on  the  Misna  are  two- 
fold :— 

fl.)  The  Gemara  nf  Jerusalem,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
Prideaux,  Buxtorf,  (^arp'/ov,  and  other  eminent  critics,  was 
compiled  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  acra ;  though, 
from  its  containing  several  barbarous  words  of  Gothic  or  Van- 
dalic  extraction,  Father  Morin  refers  it  to  tlie  fifth  century, 
'i'his  commentary  is  l)ut  little  esteemed  by  tbe  Jews. 

(2.)  The  GeiiKira  of  liabi/lun  was  compiled  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  is  filled  with  the  most  absurd  fables.  It  is  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Jews,  by  whom  it  is  usually 
read  and  constantly  consulted,  as  a  sure  guide  in  all  questions 
of  (iillicully. 

The  Jews  designate  these  commentaries  by  the  term  Ge- 
mara, or  perfrdioii,  because  they  consider  them  as  an  expla- 
nation of  the  whole  law,  to  which  no  further  additions  can 
be  made,  and  after  which  nothing  more  can  be  desired. 
When  the  Misna  or  text,  and  the  commentary  compiled  at 
Jerusalem,  accompany  each  other,  the  whole  is  called  the 
Jerusalem  Tulmnd ,-  and  when  the  commentary  which  was 
made  at  Babylon  is  suiijoined,  it  is  denominated  the  Buhi/- 
lunish  Talmud.  The  Talmud  was  collated  for  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible;  and  as  the  passages  of 
Scripture  therein  contained  were  taken  from  manuscripts  in 
existence  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  century,  they  are  so 
far  authorities  as  they  show  what  were  the  readings  of  their 
day.  These  various  readings,  however,  are  neither  very  nu- 
merous nor  of  very  great  moment.  Cauer  states  that  I'^rom- 
man  did  not  discover  more  \\mn  fourteen  in  the  Misna;  and 
although  Dr.  Gill,  who  collated  the  Talmud  for  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott,  collected  about  a  thousand  instances,  yet  all  these  were 
not,  in  strictness,  various  lections.  The  Talmud,  therefore, 
is  chiefly  useful  for  illustrating  manners  and  customs  noticed 
in  the  Scriptures.'  Sometimes  the  passages  cited  from  the 
Old  Testament  are  exactly  quoted ;  and  sometimes  many 
things  are  left  out,  or  added  arbitrarily,  in  the  same  manner 
as  some  of  the  fathers  have  quoted  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment.2 

The  Rabbinical  IVritings  of  the  Jews  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  their  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament. 

As  all  these  Jewish  writings  are  both  voluminous  and  scarce, 
many  learned  men  have  diligently  collected  from  them  the 
most  material  passages  that  tend  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures. 
An  account  of  their  labours,  as  well  as  of  the  editions  of  the 
Misna,  Talmud,  and  Jewish  Commentators,  will  be  found  in 
the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the  second  volume. 

The  Misna,  beinor  compiled  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  regarded  as  a  digest  of 
the  traditions  received  and  practised  by  the  Pharisees  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  Accordingly,  different  commentators  have 
made  considerable  use  of  it  in  illustrating  the  narratives  and 
allusions  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  in  explaining 
various  passages  of  the  Old  Testament ;  particularly  Ains- 
worth  on  the  Pentateuch,  Drs.  Gill  and  Clarke  in  their  entire 
comments  on  the  Scriptures,  Wetstein  in  his  critical  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  Koppe  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  who  in  his  notes  has  abridged  the  works  of  all 
former  writers  on  this  topic. 

In  availing  ourselves  of  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from 
the  Jewish  writings,  we  must  take  care  not  to  compare  the 
expressions  occurring  in  the  New  Testament  too  strictly  with 
the  Talmudical  and  Cabbalistical  modes  of  speaking;  as  such 
comparisons,  when  carried  too  far,  tend  to  obscure  rather  than 
to  illustrate  the  sacred  writings.  Even  our  illustrious  Light- 
foot  is  said  not  to  be  free  from  error  in  this  respect ;  and  Dr. 

«  Bauer,  Crit.  Sacr.  pp.  340— 3-t3.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Foed.  p.  174.  Ken- 
nicotl,  Disserlatio  Generalis,  i§32 — 35.  Leusden,  Philologus  Hebraeo-mix- 
lus,  pp.  90.  et  seg.  In  pp.  95—08.  he  has  cmiiiierated  tlie  principal  contents 
of  thu  Misna;  but  the  best  account  of  the  Misna  and  its  contents  is  given 
by  Dr.  Wotton,  Discourses,  vol.  i.  Disc.  i.  and  ii.  pp.  10—120.  See  also 
Waeliner's  Antiqrjiilales  Ebr<Boruin,  vol.  i.  pp.  256- ;i40.  Pfeiffer,  op.  torn. 
ii.  pp.  858—855.  Ue  Rossi,  Varia;  Lecllones,  torn.  i.  Proles;,  canons  78—81.  ; 
and  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  pp.  21 — tJ4.  BuddJeus,  in  his  Introdnctio 
ad  Ilistoriam  Philosophia:  Ebra'orum,  pp.  116.  e/  scg.,  has  entered  most 
fully  into  the  merits  of  the  Jewish  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical  wri- 
tings 

'  On  the  alleged  castigations  and  alterations  of  the  Talmud  by  tbe  Jews, 
-he  1  eader  will  find  some  curious  information  in  Mr.  Allen's  Modern  Juda- 
isu ,  pp.  61 — 64. 
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Gill  has  frequently  encumbered  his  commentar}'^  with  Rabbi- 
nical quotations.  The  best  and  safest  rule,  perhaps,  by  which 
to  regulate  our  references  to  the  Jewish  writers  themselves, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  made  collections  from  their  works, 
is  the  following  precept  delived  by  Krnesti : — ff^e  are  to  seek 
for  help,  says  he,  cm/y  in  those  cases  where  it  is  absolutely  rieces- 
sary ,-  that  is  to  say,  where  our  knowledf^e  (f  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  tongues  affords  no  means  of  ascertaining  an  easy  sense, 
and  one  that  corresponds  with  the  context.  The  same  distin- 
guished scholar  has  further  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of  universal 
application,  that  our  principal  information  is  to  be  sought 
from  the  Jewish  writings,  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  their 
sacred  rites,  forms  of  teaching  and  sneaking ;  especially  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  evidently  shows  its  author  to 
have  been  educated  under  Gamaliel.' 

Some  very  important  hints,  on  the  utility  of  Jewish  and 
Rabbinical  literature  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, occur  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  Blomfield's 
discourse,  entitled  •/?  Rpference  to  the  Jetvish  Tradition  neces- 
sari/  to  an  Interpretation  of  the  New  7'estament.  London, 
I8i7,  8vo. 

III.  More  valuable  in  every  respect  than  the  Talmudical 
and  Rabbinical  Writings,  are  the  works  of  the  two  learned 
Jews,  Philo  and  Josephus,  which  reflect  so  much  light  on  the 
manners,  customs,  and  opinions  of  their  countrymen,  as  to 
demand  a  distinct  notice. 

I.  PniLO,  surnamed  Judaeus,  in  order  to  distinguish  him 
from  several  other  persons  of  the  same  name,'  was  a  Jew  of 
Alexandria,  descended  from  a  noble  and  sacerdotal  family, 
and  pre-eminent  among  his  contemporaries  for  his  talents, 
eloquence,  and  wisdom.  He  was  certainly  born  before  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ,  though  the  precise  date  has  not  been 
determined :  some  writers  placing  his  birth  twenty,  and 
others  thirty  years  before  tnat  event.  The  latter  opinion 
appears  to  be  the  best  supported ;  consequently  Philo  was 
about  sixty  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  our  Re- 
deemer, and  he  lived  for  some  years  afterwards.  He  was  of 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  was  deeply  versed  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  read  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  bein^  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  unacquainted  (it  is 
supposed)  with  the  Hebrew,  and  writing  in  the  Greek  lan- 
o^uage.  Some  eminent  critics  have  imagined  that  he  was  a 
Christian,  but  this  opinion  is  destitute  of  foundation  ;  for  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  Philo  ever  visited  Judaea,  or  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  important  events  which  were 
there  taking  place.  Indeed,  as  the  Gospel  was  not  extensively 
and  openly  promultrated  out  of  Judaea,  until  ten  years  after 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  there  is  not  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  him — much  less  mention  of  him — made  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  distin- 
guished person  was  a  convert  to  Christianity.  The  striking 
coincidences  of  sentiment,  and  more  frequently  of  phraseo- 
logy, which  occur  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  with  the  language 
of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  John  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  his  being  deeply  versed  in 
the  Septuagint  (or  Alexandrian  Greek)  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  which  those  apostles  were  also  intimately 
acquainted.  The  writings  of  Philo  exhibit  many  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  which  serve  to  show  how  the  text 
then  stood  in  the  original  Hebrew,  or  at  least,  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint Version :  and  although  they  contain  many  fanciful 
and  mystical  comments  on  "the  Old  Testament,  yet  they 
abound  with  just  sentiments  eloquently  expressed,  and  were 
highly  esteemed  by  the  primitive  Christian  church;  and  his 
sentiments  concerning  the  Logos  or  Word,  bear  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  apostle  John,  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  men  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian.'    In  the  writings  of  Philo,  we  meet  with  accounts  of 

'  Ernesti,  Instil.  Tnterp.  Novi  Testament!,  p.  274.  In  the  5th  vol.  of  Vel- 
thusen's,  Kuinoel's,  and  Ruperti's  Cornmentationes  Theologica.'  (pp.  117 — 
197.),  there  is  a  useful  dissertation  by  M.  Weise,  De  more  Dumini  acceptog 
a  magistris  Judaicis  loquendi  ac  diserendi  modos  sapientereraeudandi. 

*  Fabricius  and  Ins  editor.  Professor  Harles,  have  given  notices  oi forty- 
seven  persons  of  the  name  of  Philo.  Bibliolheca  Grjeca,  vol.  iv.  pp.  7oO 
— 754. 

»  The  late  Mr.  Bryant  has  collected  the  passages  of  Philo  concerning  the 
Logos  in  his  work  entitled  "The  Sentiments  of  Philo  Juda.'us  concerning 
the  Aoj^  o;  or  Word  of  God  ;  togrtlier  with  large  E.vtracts  from  his  Writings, 
compared  with  the  Scriplur»'S  on  many  other  particular  and  essential  doc- 
trines of  ihe  Christian  Religion."  (Svo.  London,  1776.)  As  this  volume  is 
now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  the  reader  will  find  the  most  material  passages 
of  Philo's  writings  selected  and  faithfully  translated  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P. 
Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  pp.  420 — 445.  Dr.  A. 
Clarke  has  given  Ihirly-fire  instances  of  the  particular  terms  and  doctrines 
found  in  Philo's  work,  with  parallel  passages  from  the  New  Testament,  in 
his  conjmentary,  at  the  cud  of  the  first  chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gospel. 
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many  customs  of  the  Jews;  of  their  opinions,  especially- 
such  as  were  derived  from  the  oriental  philosophy ;  and  of 
facts  particularly  relating  to  their  state  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors, which  are  calculated  to  throw  great  light  on  many 
passages  of  the  sacred  writings.' 

2.  Flavius  Josephus  was  of  sacerdotal  extraction  and  of 
royal  descent,  and  was  born  a.  d.  37  •  he  was  alive  in  a.  d. 
96,  but  it  is  not  known  when  he  died.  He  received  a  liberal 
education  among  the  Pharisees,  after  which  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  cultivated  his  talents  to  great  advantage.^  On  his 
return  to  Judeea,  he  commanded  the  garrison  appointed  to 
defend  Jotapata  against  the  forces  of  Vespasian,  which  he 
bravely  maintained  during  forty-seven  days.  Josephus,  being 
subsequently  taken  prisoner  by  Vespasian,  was  received  into 
his  favour ;  and  was  also  greatly  esteemed  by  Titus,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  capture  of 
which  he  obtained  the  sacred  books  and  many  favours  for  his 
countrymen.  When  Vespasian  ascended  the  imperial  throne, 
he  gave  Josephus  a  palace,  together  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  a  grant  of  lands  in  Judaea.  Titus  con- 
ferred additional  favours  upon  him,  and  Josephus  out  of  gra- 
titude assumed  the  name  of  Flavius.  The  writings  of  Jo- 
sephus consist  of,  1.  Seven  books,  relating  the  War  of  the 
Jews  against  the  Romans,  which  terminated  in  their  total 
defeat, Imd  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  history  was 
undertaken  at  the  command  of  Vespasian,  and  was  written 
first  in  Hebrew  and  afterwards  in  Greek  :  and  so  highly  was 
the  emperor  pleased  with  it,  that  he  authenticated  it  by  put- 
ting his  signature  to  it,  and  ordering  it  to  be  preserved  in  one 
of  the  public  libraries  ;  2.  Of  the  Jewish  Antiquities,  in  twenty 
books,  comprising  the  period  from  the  origin  of  the  world  to 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  d.  66),  when  the 
Jews  began  to  rebel  against  the  Romans ;  3.  An  account  of 
his  own  Life,-  and,  4.  Two  books  vindicating  the  Antiquity 
of  the  Jexotsh  nation  against  Apion  and  others. 

The  writings  of  Josephus  contain  accounts  of  many  Jewish 
customs  and  opinions,  and  of  the  different  sects  that  obtained 
among  his  countrymen ;  which  very  materially  contribute  to 
the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  Particularly,  they  contain 
many  facts  relative  to  the  civil  and  religious  state  of  the  Jews 
about  the  time  of  Christ :  which  being  supposed,  alluded  to, 
or  mentioned  in  various  passages  oi  the  New  Testament, 
enable  us  fully  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  those  passages.^ 
His  accurate  and  minute  detail  of  many  of  the  events  of  his 
own  time,  and  above  all,  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the  siege 
and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  affords  us  the  means  of  per- 
ceiving the  accomplishment  of  many  of  our  Saviour's  pre- 
dictions, especially  of  his  circumstantial  prophecy  respecting 
the  utter  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  nation,  and  re- 
ligion. The  testimony  of  Josephus  is  the  more  valuable,  as 
it  is  an  undesigned  testimony,  which  cannot  be  suspected  of 
fraud  or  partiality.  The  modern  Jews  have  discovered  this, 
and  therefore  a  writer  who  is  a  principal  ornament  of  their 
nation  since  the  cessation  of  prophecy,  is  now  not  only  neg- 
lected, but  despised ;  and  Is  superseded  among  the  Jews  by 
a  forged  history,  composed  by  an  author  who  lived  more  than 
eight  centuries  after  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  who  has  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Josippon,  or  Joseph  Ben  Gorion.  The 
plagiarisms  and  falsehoods  of  this  pseuao-Josephus  have  been 

>  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Grneca,  a  Hades,  vol.  iv.  pp.  720—750.  Bp.  Gray's 
Connection  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  1.  pp.  288 — 302.  Dr. 
Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  pp.  417,  418.  For  the 
principal  editions  of  Philo's  Works,  and  the  principal  illustrations  of  Scrip- 
ture derived  from  them,  see  the  Bibliographical  Appendi.x  to  the  second 
Volume,  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  II.  §  1. 

«  It  is  hio:hly  probable  that  Joseph  us  was  the  companion  of  St.  Paulin  his 
voyage  to  Rome,  related  in  Acts  x.xvii.  See  Ottii  Spicilegium  e.v  .losepho, 
pp.  336— 338.,  and  especially  Bp.  Gray's  Connection  between  Sacred  and 
Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  357 — 368. 

»  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  temple  at  .Jerusalem,  and  to  the  religion 
of  the  .lews,  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  between  the  authors  of  the 
New  Te.stament  and  .Josephus  ;  who  had  in  person  beheld  that  sacred  edi- 
fice, and  was  himself  an  eyewitness  of  the  solemn  rites  performed  there. 
Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  his  statements  "are  unquestionahly  more  worthy 
of  credit  than  the  unsupported  assertions  of  the  Talmudists,  who  did  not 
flouri.sh  until  long  after  the  subversion  of  the  city  and  temple,  and  of  the 
whole  Jewish  polity,  both  sacred  and  civil.  A  single  instance,  out  of  many 
which  might  be  adduced,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  this 
remark.  The  Talmudical  writers  affirm  that  the  priests  only  killed  the 
paschal  lambs  ;  but  Josephus  (whose  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Philo)  re- 
lates that  it  was  lawful  for  the  m'aster  of  every  family  to  do  it,  witliout  the 
intervention  of  any  priest ;  and  they  further  relate,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
pssover,  there  were  so  many  families  at  Jerusalem,  that  it  was  utterly 
inipossible  for  the  priests  to  kill  the  paschal  lamb  for  every  family.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  read  that  Jesus  Christ  sent  his  disciples  to  a  private 
house,  that  the  passover  might  be  prepared  by  its  possessor  and  by  them, 
without  the  presence  of  any  priest,  or  previously  taking  the  lamb  to  the 
temple.  As  the  statements  of  Philo  and  Josephus  are  corroborated  by  the 
relation  in  the  New  Testament,  thev  are  undoubtedly  correct. 


detected  and  exposed  by  Gagnier,  Basnage,  and  especially 
by  Dr.  Lardner.'' 

Michaelis  particularly  recommends  a  diligent  study  of  the 
works  of  Josephus,  from  the  beginning  of  Herod's  reign  to 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  antiquities,  as  affording  the  very  best 
commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts  ;5  and  Moruss  observes, 
that  the  Jewish  historian  is  more  valuable  in  illustrating  the 
histories  related  in  the  New  Testament  than  for  elucidating 
its  style.  Our  numerous  references  to  his  works  in  the  second, 
as  well  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  volume  of  this  work, 
sufficiently  attest  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  diligent  ex- 
amination of  them.'  Josephus  is  justly  admired  for  his  lively 
and  animated  style,  the  bold  propriety  of  his  expressions,  the 
exactness  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  persuasive  eloquence 
of  his  relations,  on  which  accounts  he  has  been  termed  the 
Livy  of  the  Greek  authors.  Though  a  strict  Pharisee,  he  has 
borne  such  a  noble  testimony  to  the  spotless  character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  Jerome  considered  and  called  him  a  Chris- 
tian writer.8 

As,  however,  the  authority  of  both  Philo  and  Josephus 
has  been  disputed,  we  must  distinguish,  with  respect  to  both, 
what  is  delivered  as  being  merely  their  own  opinion,  and 
what  is  stated  as  the  popular  notion.  V^e  must  also  consider 
what  influence  the  pharisaical  principles  of  Josephus,  and  the 
profane  philosophy  of  Philo,  would  have  upon  their  writings. 


§  7.  ON  THE  ASSISTANCE  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  THE  GREEK  FATHERS,  IN  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  SCRIP- 
TURE. 

Learned  men  are  by  no  means  aarreed  as  to  the  persons  to 
whom  the  venerable  appellation  of  Fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  ought  to  be  given.  While  some  would  confine 
it  exclusively  to  the  apostles,  or  to  those  writers  who  lived 
in  the  century  immediately  succeeding  them,  others  would 
extend  it  to  those  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies ;  and  some  even  give  the  appellation  of  fathers  to  all 
those  theologians  who  lived  and  wrote  so  lately  as  the  twelfth 
century.  The  most  probable  classification  is,  that  which 
would  enrol  among  the  fathers  those  Christian  doctors  only 
who  flourished  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century ;  because, 
in  the  seventh  and  following  centuries,  the  purity  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  was  debased  by  the  most  absurd  notions  and 
degrading  superstitions  ;  and  also  because  but  few  of  those, 
who  held  the  office  of  teachers  of  religion  during  the  dark 
ages,  conducted  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve 
the  appellation  of  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Still  less  are 
the  learned  agreed  as  to  the  degree  of  authority  to  be  con- 
ceded to  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church : 
by  some  they  are  depreciated  beyond  measure,  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  estimated  as  repositories  of  every  thing 
that  is  valuable  in  sacred  literature. 

It  is,  however,  a  singular  circumstance,  that,  in  almost  all 
theological  controversies,  both  parties  are  desirous  of  having 
the  fathers  on  their  side.  Considering  the  question,  then, 
without  prejudice  or  predilection,  we  may  safely  assume, 
that  the  primitive  fathers  were  men  eminent  for  their  piety 
and  zeal,  though  occasionally  dcfijjient  in  learning  and  judg- 
ment ;  that  they  may  be  relied  upon  in  general  for  their  state- 
ments of  facts,  but  not  invariably  for  the  constructions  which 
they  put  upon  them,  unless  in  the  expositions  (by  the  Greek 
fathers)  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  language  of  which 
they  were  intimately  acquainted ;  and  that  they  are  faithful 
reporters  of  the  opinions  of  the  Christian  church,  but  not 
always  the  most  judicious  interpreters  of  Scripture.  As 
repositories,  therefore,  of  Christian  antiquity,  as  preachers 
of  Christian  virtue,  and  as  defenders  of  the  true  Christian 
doctrine,  they  may  still  be  very  advantageously  consulted ; 
espepially  if  we  do  not  expect  that  from  them  which  they 
could  not  haTe.  The  fathers  applied  themselves  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  with  undivided  attention,  with 

4  Jewish  Testimonies,  chap.  vi.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vii.  pp.  162 — 
187. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  560—574. 

*  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  339 — 341. 

«  Mori  super  HermeneuticaNoviTestamentiAcroases  Academic*,  torn, 
ii.  p.  195. 

■>  Bp.  Gray  has  illustrated  at  length  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Josephus,  in  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  See  his  Con- 
nection between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp  .303 — 330. 

8  See  the^e«7/me«essofJosephus's  Testimony  concerning  Jesus  Christ 
established,  in  Vol.  I.  ppr463,  464.  And  for  an  account  of  the  best  editions 
of  his  works,  and  of  elucidations  of  Scripture  drawn  from  them,  see  the 
Bibliographical  Appbndi.x  to  the  second  Volume,  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  Sect. 
II.  §  1 
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intense  thoujrht,  and  witli  holy  adininilion,  as  to  that  which 
was  alone  worthy  to  be  studied.  No  part  of  Scripture  was 
neorlected  by  them;  they  were  so  earnestly  intent  nnon  it, 
that  not  a  jot  or  tittle  escaped  tlieui.  Phis,  with  tin- 
ad  vantaires  whicli  thoy  had  (especially  the  Antcj-Nicene 
fathers)'^in  point  of  laiijiuafres  and  anti<piities,  could  not  fail 
to  produce  ntnrarks  which  it  must  he  viry  imprudent  in  any 
ayje  to  nejrhu-t.  The  mislukcs,  charjred  upon  the  fathers  in 
their  expositions  of  the  Old  'J'eslauuint,  originated  in  tlieir 
heintr  misled  by  the  Septuajrint  versi<jn,  which  their  ijrnorance 
of  Hebrew,  together  with  their  contenmt  of  the  .lews,  and 
their  unwillintrness  to  be  tan<rht  that  lanirnacre  by  them, 
induced  them  to  trust  iniplicilTy.  And  that  excess  of  alle- 
tjorical  interpretation  into  which  some  of  the  ancients  ran, 
was  probably  occasioned   by  their  studyinjr,  with  a  warm 


imaijination,' prophecies  and  types,  parables  and  allusions, 
developiuij  the  whole  of  his  plan 
durintr  his  lifetime, 


and  by  our  Saviour's  not  dt 


It  is  obvious  that  the  contemporary  friends  of  any  body  of 
men  must  know  the  sentiments  of  those  men  more  accurately 
and  perf(  ctly  than  even  the  most  sagacious  inquirers  who  flou- 
rish many  ages  posterior  to  them.  Such  of  the  primitive  fathers, 
therefore,  as  conversed  with  the  apostles,  or  with  their  im- 
mediate followers,  are  the  most  likely  to  know  the  true  sense 
of  their  writings;  and  it  is  higiily  probable  that  the  works  of 
these  fathers  must  contain  traits  and  sentiments  strongly 
illustrative  of  the  doctrines  of  the  15ible.  The  use,  then, 
which  is  to  be  made  of  their  writings,  is  precisely  that  whicii 
a  discreet  lawyer  would  make  of  all  the  best  contemporary 
authors,  who  lived  when  Magna  ('harta  was  obtained.  If  in 
th-at  celebrated  code  of  civil  rights  any  thing  appeared 
obscure  and  diflicult  to  be  understood,  he  would  consult  the 
best  authors  of  the  age  who  had  written  upon  the  same,  or 
upon  any  collateral  subject;  and  he  would  especially  consult 
contemporary  authors,  or  those  who  immediately  followed, 
if  any  of  them  had  undertaken  to  illustrate  and  explain  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  that  invaluable  instrument.  Magna 
Charta  is  to  us,  as  F/Uglishmcn,  what  the  Word  of  God  is  to 
us  as  Christians:  the  one  contains  a  copy  of  our  civil  rights 
and  privileges;  the  other,  of  our  religious  privileges  and 
duties.  Nor  is  it  any  diminution  of  the  just  and  absolute 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  our  religious  concerns, 
to  consult  the  contemporary  and  subsequent  writings  of  the 
fathers,  in  order  to  see  how  the  Bible  was  understood  in  the 
several  ages  in  which  they  lived  ;  any  more  than  it  would  be 
a  diminution  of  the  just  and  absolute  authority  of  Magna 
Charta,  in  our  civil  concerns,  to  consult  the  contemporary 
and  subsequent  writings  of  lawyers  and  historians,  in  order 
to  see  how  it  was  understood  in  the  several  ages  in  which 
they  lived.  Similar  to  this  is  the  conduct  of  every  prudent 
person  in  all  the  common  occupations  and  concerns  of  life. 
Accordingly,  Christians  in  all  ages,  and  of  every  denomina- 
tion, have  eagerly  claimed  the  verdict  of  the  fathers  in  their 
own  behalf ;  and  no  one  ever  lightly  esteemed  their  testimony, 
but  those  whose  principles  and  doctrines  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  condemned.' 

The  important  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  New  Testament,  borne  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  and  especially  by  the  Greek 
fathers,  has  been  exhibited  in  detail  in  pp.  41 — 45.  280, 
281.,  and  2S8,  289.  of  the  present  volume,  the  value  of  their 
writings  as  a  source  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  also 
as  aids  for  determining  various  readings,  has  been  stated. 
It  now  remains  to  show,  by  one  or  two  examples,  the  value 
of  such  of  the  fathers  as  are  7iot  professed  commentators,^ 
in  determining  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  in 
whose  writings  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
incidUntuUy  occur,  in  such  a  connection,  or  with  such  ad- 
juncts, that  we  may  clearly  perceive  what  meaning  was 
attached  to  them  in  the  age  when  those  fathers  respectively 
flourished.  Such  interpretations  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
Barnabas,  Clemens  Romanus,  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
others ;  whose  testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  have 
been  collected  by  Dr.  Burton.  The  evidence  of  the  early 
fathers  on  this  fundamental  topic  of  Christian  doctrine  (to 
omit  others  which  might  be  adduced  relative  to  the  discipline 
and  practice  of  the  Christian  church)  is  peculiarly  important; 
for  "  if  the  doctrine  of  the  real  nature  of  Christ  was  corrupted 

•  Simpson's  Plea  for  the  Deity  of  Christ,  p.  438.  Dr.  Key's  Norrisian 
Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  103 — 118.  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ziii.  pp.  183 — lf8. 
See  also  some  adrairablc  observations  of  the  learned  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe, 
in  his  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christianity,  taken  from  the  Concessions  of 
the  most  ancient  Adversaries,  p.  90 — 99. 

»  The  principal  Commentaries  of  the  Fathers  are  enumerated  in  the 
Bibliographical  Appendix  to  Volume  11.  Part  D.  Chap.  V.  Sect.  III.  §  1. 


in  the  first  three  centuries,  the  writings  of  that  period  must 
show  the  progress  of  that  corruption.  '     And,  on  the  other 


hand,  "if  no  variation  appears  in  the  opinions  of  Christians, 
'  at  period,  but  the 

leliver  the  same  doctrine,"  and,  "with  one  consent  speak 


(luring  that  period,  but  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries 


of  Ciirist  as  having  existed  from  all  eternity  as  very  God,  and 
that  h(!  took  our  human  nature  into  the  divine,  we  have  surely 
good  grounds  for  saying,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
this  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  that  it  was  the 
true  and  genuine  doctrine  which  the  apostles  themselves 
preached.   - 

1.  In  John  i.  3.  the  work  of  creation  is  expressly  ascribed  to 
Jesus  Ciirist.  To  evade  the  force  of  this  testimony  to  his  deity, 
Faustus  Socinus  affirms  that  t*  -Travr^t,  all  things,  in  this  verse, 
means  the  moral  world — the  Christian  church  :  but  to  this  ex- 
position there  are  two  objections.  First,  a  part  of  these  ta  Trumt 
is  in  verse  10.  represented  aso  jcca-^oc,  the -world;  a  term  nowhere 
applied  in  tlic  New  Testament  to  tiie  Clu^istian  church,  nor  to 
men  as  morally  amended  by  the  Gospel.  Secondly,  this  very 
world  (o  K'.(r/Aif)  which  he  created  did  not  know  or  acknowledge 
him,  at/Tov  ovk  ryvce  :  whereas  the  distinguishing  trait  of  Christians 
is,  that  they  know  Christ;  that  they  know  the  only  true  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.  Ta.  ttuvth,  then,  which  the 
Logos  created,  means  (as  common  usage  and  the  exigency  of 
the  passage  require)  the  universe,  the  worlds,  material  and  im- 
material.' In  this  passage,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ  is  unquestion- 
ably called  God ;  and  this  interpretation  of  it  is  corroborated  by 
the  following  passage  of  IrentEUS,  who  wrote  a.  j).  185: — 

"  Nor  can  any  of  those  things,  which  have  been  made,  and  are 
in  subjection;  be  compared  to  the  word  of  God,  by  -whom  all 
things  ivere  made.  For  that  angels  or  archangels,  or  thrones  or 
dominations,  were  appointed  by  him,  who  is  God  over  all,  and 
made  by  his  word,  John  has  thus  told  us ;  for,  after  he  had  said 
of  the  Word  of  God,  that  he  was  in  the  Father,  he  added,  all 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  tiot  any  thing 
made."^ 

2.  In  Heb.  i.  2.  God  is  said  to  have  created  the  world  by  his 
Son — Ai  <Z  KAC  tZui  aiZv-xoi  iTToina-tv.  To  evade  the  force  of  this 
testimony,  some  opposers  of  our  Lord's  divinity  expound  cuZvo!, 
as  meaning  new  times,  or  that  God  by  Christ  created  anew 
the  world  of  mankind.  But  the  construction  will  not  justify 
either  of  these  renderings :  for,  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place, 
from  Heb.  xi.  3.  that  ajZvi;  does  signify  the  worlds  or  world. 
Secondly,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  tenth  verse  of  this 
chapter  does  ascribe  the  creation  of  the  world  to  Christ.  Thirdly, 
that  Six  does  not  denote  merely  an  instrumental  cause,  is  evident 
from  those  passages  in  which  it  is  also  said  of  the  Father,  that 
all  things  were  created  <fi  a.uT.ij,  by  him  (Heb.  ii.  10.  Rom.  xi. 
36.),  as  also  from  the  fact  that  iit.  and  «  are  used  interchangeably 
for  each  other.  But  as  Heb.  i.  1,2.  relates  to  the  person  through 
whom  God  instructed  us,  namely,  the  incarnate  Logos  or  Word, 
the  words  "  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds"  must  be  under- 
stood thus : — God  created  the  world  by  the  same  person  through 
whom  he  hath  spoken  unto  us,  in  as  much  as  this  person  is  God 
himself  and  one  with  the  Father,  /.  e.  He  created  the  world  by 
himself."  That  this  is  the  correct  inteqiretation  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  (who  flourished  about  a.  d.  150.), 
or  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  Diognetus,  which  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  him.  Speaking  of  the  special  revelation  of  his  will 
which  God  had  made  to  ('hristians,  he  says,  ''  This  is  no  earthly 
invention  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them,  neither  is  it  a 
mortal  notion  which  they  are  bent  upon  observing  so  carefully, 
nor  have  they  a  system  of  human  m}"st;;ries  committed  to  them  : 
but  the  omnipotent  ajid  all-creative  and  invisible  God  hath  Him- 
self from  heaven  established  amongst  men  the  truth  and  the  holy 
and  incomprehensible  word,  and  rooted  it  in  their  hearts ;  not,  as 
you  might  suppose,  by  sending  to  men  any  of  His  servants,  either 
an  angel  or  a  prince,  or  one  of  those  who  administer  the  affairs 
of  earth,  or  one  of  those  who  have  the  management  of  heavenly 
things  intrusted  to  them,  but  the  Framer  and  Creator  of  the 
universe  himself,  by  whom  He  created  the  heavens,  by  whom  He 
shut  up  the  sea  in  its  own  bounds.'"' 

On  this  passage,  Dr.  Burton  remarks : — "  We  have  here  an 
express  declaration  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Framer  and  Crea- 
tor of  the  World.     God  created  them  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  said 

'  Dr.  Burton's  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity 
of  Christ,  Pref.  p.  viii. 

*  Stuart's  Letters  to  Channing,  p.  67. 

s  Irenaeus,  adv.  Haeres.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  §2.  p.  133.  Burton's  Testimonies, 
p.  71.  Dr.  B.'s  reasonings  upon  the  above-cited  passage  of  Irenoeus  are 
very  powerful. 

«  Schmucker's  Biblical  Theolo^,  vol.  i.  pp.  425,  426. 

I  Epist.  ad  Diognet.  c.  7.     Burton's  Testimonies,  p.  47. 
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in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  i.  2. ;  and  if  the  words  quoted 
above  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  exclude  the  idea  of  God  having 
employed  any  subordinate  agent,  we  find  in  the  very  next  chapter 
the  expression  of  '  God  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  universe, 
who  made  all  things  and  arranged  them  in  order.'  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Justin's  own  words,  God  created  the  world  by  His  Son, 
and  Mis  Son,  by  whom  he  created  them,  was  God."' 

3.  We  have  a  striking  confirmation  of  all  those  passages  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  appellation  and  attributes  of  Deity 
are  given  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  practice  of  the  Christian  church, 
mentioned  by  the  father  and  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius; 
who,  opposing  the  followers  of  Artemon  (who  asserted  the  mere 
humanity  of  Christ),  first  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  Scripture 
and  to  the  works  of  Justin,  Miltiades,  Tatian,  Clement,  and  many 
other  fathers,  in  all  of  which  divinity  is  ascribed  to  Christ,  and 
then  states  the  following  fact : — "  Moreover,  all  the  psalms  and 
hymns  of  the  brethren,  -written  from  the  beginning  by  the  faith- 
ful, celebrate  the  praises  of  Christ,  the  -word  of  God,  and  aitn- 
bute  DIVINITY  to  him."'^ 

It  were  not  difficult  to  add  other  examples :  but  the  pre- 
ceding may  suffice  to  show  the  value  of  the  fathers,  as  aids 
for  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  particular  passages.  The 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  examining  their  important  evi- 
dence on  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  is  referred 
to  Dr.  Burton's  "  Testimonies,"  already  cited  :  of  whose  ela- 
borate and  judicious  work  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  he  "  has 
brought  before  us  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  faith 
delivered  by  our  Lord  to  his  apostles,  ancT  by  the  apostles  to 
their  successors,  was  essentially  that  which  our  church  pro- 
fesses and  cherishes- "2 


§    8.  ON  HISTORICAL  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Historical  circumstances  defined, — I.  Order. — II.  Title. — III. 
Autlior. — IV.  Date  of  the  several  books  of  Scripture. — V. 
The  place  -where  -written. — VI.  Occasion  on  -which  they  -were 
ivrilten. — VII.  Ancient  sacred  and  profane  history. — VIII. 
Chronology. — IX.  Biblical  Antiquities,  iitcluding,  1.  The 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil  state  ; — 2.  Coins,  medals, 
and  other  ancient  remains ; — 3.  Geography  ;  4.  Genea- 
logy ; — 5.  JVatural  History  ;  and,  6.  Philosophical  sects  ajid 
learning  of  the  Jews  and  other  natio7is  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures. 

Historical  circumstances  are  an  important  help  to  the  cor- 
ed understnnding  of  the  sacred  writers.  Under  this  term 
are  comprised — 1.  The  Order ;  2.  The  Title  ;  3.  The  Author; 
4.  The  Date  of  each  of  the  several  books  of  Scripture ;  5.  The 
Place  where  it  was  written ;  6.  The  Occasion  upon  which  the 
several  books  were  written ;  7.  Ancient  Sacred  and  Profane 
History ,-  8.  The  Chronology  or  period  of  time  embraced  in  the 
Scriptures  generally,  and  of  each  book  in  particular ;  9.  Bib- 
lical Antiquities,  including  the  Geography,  Genealogy,  Natu- 
ral History  and  Philosophy,  Learning  and  Philosophical 
Sects,  Manners,  Customs,  and  private  Life  of  the  Jews  and 
other  nations  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  How  important  a 
knowledge  of  these  particulars  is,  and  how  indispensably 
necessary  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  inspired  volume, 
we  are  now  to  consider. 

I.  A  knowledge  of  the  Order  of  the  Different  Books, 
especially  such  as  are  historical,  will  more  readily  assist  the 
student  to  discover  the  order  of  the  different  histories  and 
other  matters  discussed  in  them,  as  well  as  to  trace  the  divine 
economy  towards  mankind  under  the  Mosaic  and  Christian 
dispensations. 

This  aid,  if  judiciously  exercised,  opens  the  way  to  a  deep 
acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  an  author ;  but,  when  it  is  neg- 
lected, many  things  necessarily  remain  obscure  and  ambiguous. 

n.  The  Titles  are  further  worthy  of  notice,  because  some 
of  them  announce  the  chief  subject  of  the  book; — 

As  Genesis,  the  generation  of  heaven  and  earth — Exodus,  the 

«  Burton's  Testimonies  p.  48.  Some  other  testimonies  may  be  seen  in 
the  "  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  biietly  stated  and  defended,"  by  the 
author  of  this  Introduction,  pp.  164—183.  second  edition. 

»  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  27,  28.    Schmucker's  Bib.  Theol.  vol.  1.  p. 
413.    The  testimony  of  the  heathen  philosopher,  Pliny,  to  the  practice  of 
the  Christian  churches  in  a  province  of  Asia  Minor  in  his  day  must  not  be 
overloolied.     Carmen  Christo  guasi  Deo  dicere  secum  tnvicem, — they 
were  wont  to. . .  ...sing  among  themselves  alternately  a  hymn  to  Christ 

as  God.    Epist.  lib.  x.  Ep.  97. 

3  British  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theol.  Review,  Oct.  1827,  p.  303. 


departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  &c. ;  while  other  titles 
denote  the  churches  or  particular  persons  for  whose  more  imme- 
diate use  some  parts  of  tlie  Scriptures  were  composed,  and  thus 
afforded  light  to  particular  passages.'' 

HI.  A  knowledge  of  the  Author  of  each  book,  together 
with  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  peculiar  character,  his 
sect  or  religion,  and  also  his  peculiar  mode  of  thinking  and 
style  of  writing,  as  well  as  the  testimonies  which  his  writ- 
ings may  contain  concerning  himself,  is  equally  necessary 
to  the  historical  interpretation  of  Scripture.     Thus, 

1.  7'/ie  consideration  of  the  testimonies  concerning  himielf, 
-which  appear  in  the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  -will  sho-w  that 
he  -was  the  author  of  that  booh  ; 

For  he  expressly  says,  I.  Tliat  he  was  present  at  the  transfiguration  of 
Jesus  Christ  (2  Pet.  i.  18.);  2.  That  this  was  liis  second  eiiistle  to  the 
beheving  Jews  (iii.  1.) ;  and  that  Paul  was  his  beloved  lirother  (iii.  15.) ;  all 
which  circumstances  quadrate  with  Peter.  In  like  manner,  ilie  coinci- 
dence of  style  and  of  peculiar  forms  of  expression,  wliich  exist  between 
the  second  and  third  epistles  of  Saint  John,  and  hi.s  other  writings,  prove 
that  those  epistles  were  written  by  him.  Thus  we  shall  be  abb-  to  account 
for  one  writer's  omitting  some  topics  and  expatiating  upon  others — as  Saint 
Mark's  silence  concerning  actions  honourable  to  Saint  Peter,  and  enlarging 
on  his  fault.s,  he  being  the  companion  of  the  laller,  and  Writing  froin  his 
information.  A  comparison  of  the  style  of  the  E|)isile  to  the  Hebrews, 
with  that  of  Saint  Paul's  other  epistles,  will  show  that  he  was  the  auUior  of 
that  admirable  composition.' 

2.  In  order  to  enter  fully  into  the  meaning  of  the  sacred 
-writers,  especially  of  the  AVw  Testament,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  reader  in  a  manner  identify  himself  -with  them,  and  invest 
himself  -with  their  affectio7is  or  feelings  ;  and  also  familiarize 
himself  xvith  the  sentiments,  &c.  of  those  to  -whom  the  different 
books  or  epistles  -were  addressed.^ 

This  canon  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  well  in  the  investigation  of 
words  and  phrases  as  in  the  interpretation  nf  the  sacred  volume,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  prayers  and  imprecations  related  or  contained  therein.  If 
the  assistance,  which  may  be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  affections 
and  feelings  ol^  the  inspired  writers  be  disregarded  or  neglected,  it  will  be 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  erroneous  expositions  of  the  Scriptures.  Daily 
observation  and  experience  prove  how  much  of  its  energy  and  perspicuity 
familiar  discourse  derives  from  the  affections  of  the  speakers ;  and  also 
that  the  same  words,  when  pronounced  under  the  influence  of  diiferent 
emotions,  convey  very  diiferent  meanings.  Frauzius  has  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  subject  in  the  examples  adduced  in  his  treatise  De 
Inlerpretatione  Sacra  Scriptura  ;  and  Franck  has  written  a  distinct  essay 
on  the  same  topic,  which,  being  already  extant  in  our  language,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  abridge  in  this  place. i 

IV.  Knowledge  of  the  Time  when  each  book  was  written 
sometimes  shows  the  reason  and  propriety  of  things  said  in  it.s 

Upon  this  principle,  the  solemn  adjuration  in  1  Thess.  v.  27., 
which  at  first  sight  may  seem  unnecessary,  may  be  explained. 
It  is  probable  that,  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  read  in  every  as- 
sembly for  divine  worship.  Saint  Paul,  knowing  the  plenitude 
of  the  apostolic  commission,  now  demands  that  the  same  respect 
should  be  paid  to  his  writings  which  had  been  given  to  those  of 
the  ancient  prophets:  this,  therefore,  is  a  proper  direction  to  be 
inserted  in  the  first  epistle  written  by  him ;  and  the  manner,  in 
which  "it  is  given,  suggests  an  argument  that  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians  was  the  earliest  of  his  epistles.  An  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  date  of  a  book  is  further  of  peculiar  importance 
in  order  to  understand  the  prophecies  and  epistles  ;  for  not  only 
will  it  illustrate  several  apparently  obscure  particulars  in  a  pre- 
diction, but  it  will  also  enable  us  to  ascertain  and  to  confute  a  false 
application  of  such  prediction.  Grotius,  in  his  preface  to  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  Emperor  Caligula  was  the  man  of  sin  and  Simon  Magus 
the  -wicked  one,  foretold  in  the  second  chapter  of  that  epistle  ;  and 
has  fruitlessly  laboured  to  show  that  it  was  written  a.  u.  38  ;  but 
its  true  date,  a.  d.  52,  explodes  that  application,  as  also  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's hypothesis  that  Simon  Magus  was  the  man  of  sin,  and 
the  wicked  one, 

V.  Not  unfrequently,  the  consideration  of  the  Place,  1. 
Where  any  book  was  written;  or,  2.  Where  any  thing  was 

«  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibliorum,  pp.  (11.)  (12.) 

'  This  topic  has  been  ably  proved  by  Braunius,  in  his  Conjmenlarius  in 
Epislolam  ad  Hebrreos,  pp.  10 — 21.  ;  by  PritiuSj  in  hislntroductio  in  Novum 
Testamentum,  cap.  iv.  §  iii.  pp.  47,  48.,  and  by  Langius,  in  his  Conniicntatio 
de  Vita  et  Epistolas  Pauli,  p.  f)?.  Le  Clerc  has  some  pertinent  renjurks  on 
the  same  subject,  in  his  Ars  Critica,  pars  iii.  sect.  ii.  c.  vi.  p.  372. 

6  Pritii  Inti-oductio  ad  N.  Test.  p.  612.  Wetstein  de  Interpret.  Nov.  Test, 
pp.  149 — 156.  8vo.  edit.    Franckii  Prrelectiones  Hermeneuticse.  p.  192. 

1  Sec  Mr.  Jaques's  translation  of  Franck's  Guide  to  the  Heading  and 
Study  of  the  Scriptures,  pp.  141 — 175.  8vo.  edit.  An  enlarged  edition  of 
this  essay  is  given  by  Franck  himself  in  his  Prajlectiones  Hermeneuticse, 
pp.  193 — 250.  ;  to  which  Rambach  is  partly  indebted  for  his  chapter  De 
Investigatione  AdfectuuEp.  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  122 — 144.  See  also  Chla- 
denius's  InsUt.  Exeget.  pp.  25.  el  seq. ;  and  J.  E.  Pfeitfer's  Inst.  Herra. 
Sacr.  pp.  251—260. 

»  Rambach,  Instit.  Herm.  Sacr  p.  116. 
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said  or  done,  will  materially  facilitate  its  historical  interpre- 
tation, especially  if  regard  be  had,  3.  To  the  Natlhe  of  the 
Place,  and  the  customs  which  obtained  there. 

1.  For  instance,  it  is  evident  that  Saint  Paul's  second  Epistle 
to  the  Thcssalonians  was  written,  shortly  after  the  first,  at  Co- 
rinth, and  not  at  Athens,  as  its  sul)scription  would  import,  from 
this  circumstance,  viz.  that  Timothy  and  Silvanus  or  Silas,  who 
joined  him  in  his  first  letter,  were  still  with  him,  and  joined  him  in 
the  second.  (Compare  2  Thess.  i.  1.  with  1  Thess.  iii.  fi.  and 
Acts  xviii.  I — 5.)  And  as  in  this  c\)is(le  he  desired  the  brethren  to 
pray  that  he  miffht  he  delivered  from  unreasonable  and  -wicked 
men  (2  Thess.  iii.  2.),  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  it  soon  after 
the  insurrection  of  the  Jews  at  Corinth,  in  which  they  draf^gcd 
him  before  Gallio  the  proconsul  of  Achaia,  and  accused  him  of 
persuading  men  to  wora/ii/)  contrary  to  the  law.  (Acts  xviii.  13.) 
13ut  this  consideration  of  the  pdace  where  a  book  was  written 
will  supply  us  with  one  or  two  observations  that  will  more  clearly 
illustrate  some  passages  in  the  same  epistle.  Thus  it  is  manifest 
from  2  Thess.  iii.  8.  that  Saint  Paul  could  appeal  to  his  own  per- 
sonal labours  for  his  subsistence  with  the  greater  confidence,  as 
he  had  diligently  prosecuted  them  at  Corinth  (compare  Acts 
xviii.  3.  with  1  Cor.  ix.  11,  12,  13.)  ;  and,  to  mention  no  more 
examples,  it  is  clear,  from  2  Thess.  iii.  1,2.,  that  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  experienced  more  difficulty  in  planting  a  Chris- 
tian church  at  Corinth  and  in  some  other  places,  than  he  did  at 
Thessalonica.  In  a  similar  manner,  numerous  beautiful  passages 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  will  be  more  fully  understood,  by 
knowing  that  they  were  written  at  Rome  during  his  first  cap- 
tivity. 

2.  Our  Lord's  admirable  discourse,  recorded  in  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  so  many  disregarded,  is  said  (v. 
59.)  to  have  been  delivered  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  con- 
sequently in  a  public  place,  and  in  that  very  city  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  performance  of  so  many  of  his  miracles.  And  it  is 
this  circumstance  of  place  which  so  highly  aggravated  the  malice 
and  unbelief  of  his  hearers.     (Compare  Matt.  xi.  23.) 

3.  The  first  Psalm  being  written  in  Palestine,  the  comparison 
(in  V.  4.)  of  the  ungodly  to  chart'  driven  away  by  the  wind  will 
become  more  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  threshing- 
floors  in  that  country  were  not  under  cover  as  those  in  our  modern 
barns  are,  but  that  they  were  formed  in  the  open  air,  without  the 
walls  of  cities,  and  in  lofty  situations,  in  order  that  the  wheat 
might  be  the  more  effectually  separated  from  the  chaff  by  the 
action  of  the  wind.  (See  Hosea  xiii.  3.)  In  like  manner,  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Arabian  desert,  through  which 
the  children  of  Israel  journeyed,  is  necessary  to  the  correct  under- 
standing of  many  passages  in  the  Books  of  Exodus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy,  which  were  written  in  that  desert, 

VI.  We  find  it  to  be  no  small  help  to  the  understanding 
of  ancient  profane  writings,  if  we  can  discover  the  Occasion 
on  which,  as  well  the  time  when,  they  were  penned  ;  and  for 
want  of  such  knowledge  many  passages  in  such  writings  are 
become  obscure  and  unintelligible.  The  same  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (espe- 
cially in  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  the  Apostolical  Epistles), 
the  right  understanding  of  the  design  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  their  phraseology,  is  most  essentially  promoted  by  a 
careful  observance  of  the  Occasion  upon  which  they  were 
written. 

To  some  of  the  Psalms,  indeed,  there  is  prefixed  a  notice  of 
the  occasion  on  which  they  were  composed  :  and,  by  comparing 
these  with  one  another,  and  with  the  sacred  history,  great  light 
may  be,  and  has  been,  thrown  upon  the  more  difficult  passages  ; 
and  the  mciuiing,  beauty,  and  energy  of  many  expressions  have 
been  set  in  a  clearer  point  of  view.  But  where  no  such  titles 
are  prefixed,  the  occasion  must  be  sought  from  internal  circum- 
stances. 

Psalm  xlii.  was  evidently  written  by  David,  when  he  was  in 
circumstances  of  the  deepest  affliction  :  but  if  we  compare  it 
with  the  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Absalom,  aided  by  Ahitho- 
phel.  who  had  deserted  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  as  related 
in  2  Sam.  xv,,  and  also  with  the  character  of  the  country  whither 
David  fled,  we  shall  have  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  that  psalm, 
which  will  elucidate  it  with  equal  beauty  and  propriety.' 

W\.  Ancient  Sacred  and  Profane  History. — An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  that 

I  Dr.  Randolph  has  very  happily  elucidated  the  whole  of  the  forty-second 
Psalm,  from  an  investigation  of  the  occasion  from  internal  circumstances, 
in  a  Dissertation,  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.  of  his  View  of  Christianity,  &c. 
Oxford.  1784.  8vo. 


of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Philistines,  Egyptians,  Assy- 
rians, Medes,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Arabians,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  other  ancient  nations,  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  historical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  :  for,  as  tlie  Jewish 
people  were  connected  with  those  nations,  either  in  a  hostile 
or  in  a  pacific  manner,  the  knowledgeof  their  history,  customs, 
arts,  and  literature,  becomes  the  more  interesting ;  as  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Israelites,  notwithstanding  they  were 
forbidden  to  have  intercourse  with  the  heathen,  did  never 
theless  borrow  and  adopt  some  of  their  institutions.  More 
i)articularly,  regardless  of  the  severe  prohibitions  delivered 
liy  Moses  and  the  prophets  ag;-'nst  idolatry,  how  many  idols 
did  they  borrow  from  the  Gentiles  at  different  times,  previ- 
ously to  the  great  Babylonish  captivity,  and  associate  them 
in  tne  worsliip  of  Jehovah  !  Tlioir  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs,  and  especially  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians, was  very  considerable  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  almost  incessantly  at  war  with  the  Philistines,  Moabites, 
and  other  neighbouring  nations,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  until  they  were  finally  conquered, 
and  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 
Further,  the  prophets,  in  their  denunciations  or  predictions, 
not  only  address  their  admonitions  and  threatenings  to  the 
Israelites  and  Jews,  but  also  frecpiently  accost  foreign  nations, 
whom  they  menace  with  destruction.  The  writings  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  contain  very  numerous  predictions 
relative  to  the  heathen  nations,  which  would  be  utterly  unin- 
telligible without  the  aid  of  profane  history.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  divisions  of  time  and  forms  of 
government  that  obtained  at  different  periods,  which  cannot 
be  ascertained  from  the  perusal  of  the  Sacred  Writings 
merely. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  history  of  the  ancient  na- 
tions of  Asia  becomes  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  involved 
in  so  much  obscurity  and  confusion  as  to  require  no  small 
labour  before  we  can  extricate  it  from  the  trammels  of  fable, 
and  arrive  at  any  thing  like  certainty.  As  the  histories  of 
ancient  Egypt  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Josepnus,  Eusebins, 
and  other  authors,  our  knowledge  of  the  earliest  state  of  that 
country  (which  is  sufficiently  confused  and  intricate)  can 
only  be  derived  from  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  some  other 
Greek  writers,  who  cannot  always  be  depended  on.  The 
writings  of  vSanchoniatho,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments, as  well  as  the  works  of  Histia;us,  and  other  Phce- 
nician  historians,  have  long  since  perished  ;  and,  for  our 
accounts  of  the  Assyrians,  recourse  must  chiefly  be  had  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  as  no  confidence  whatever  can  be 
placed  in  the  narrations  of  Ctesias,  whose  fidelity  and  veracity 
have  justly  been  questioned  by  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Plu- 
tarch. The  history  of  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Idumeeans, 
Philistines,  and  other  petty  neighbouring  nations,  who  had 
no  historians  of  their  own,  is  involved  in  equal  obscurity ; 
for  the  little  that  is  known  of  them,  with  certainty,  we  are 
exclusively  indebted  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  sources,  therefore,  of  that  historical  knowledge,  which 
is  so  essential  to  an  interpreter  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  are, 
in  the  first  place,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  next  the 
works  of  Josephus  and  profane  authors.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  observed,  tnat  where  the  latter  speak  of  the  Jews,  they 
wilfully  misrepresent  them,  as  is  done  by  Justin  and  Tacitus. 
With  a  view  to  reconcile  these  various  contradictions,  and  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  thus  interposed  by  the  uncertainty 
of  ancient  profane  history,  various  learned  men  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  employed  themselves  in  digesting  the  remains 
of  ancient  history,  and  comparing  it  with  the  Scriptures,  in 
order  to  illustrate  them  as  much  as  possible ;  and  the  Coa- 
nections  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Historv,  by  Drs.  Shuckford, 
Prideaux,  and  Russell,  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible, 
and  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  are 
particularly  worthy  of  notice.^ 

VIII.  CHRONOLf)GY,  or  the  science  of  computing  and  ad- 
justing periods  of  time,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  towards 
understanding  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  not  only  as  it 
shows  the  order  and  connection  of  the  various  events  therein 
recorded,  but  likewise  as  it  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  accom- 
plishment of  many  of  the  prophecies.  Chronolo^  is  further 
of  service  to  the  biblical  critic,  as  it  sometimes  leads  to  the 
discovery  and  correction  of  mistakes  in  numbers  and  dates, 

»  An  account  of  their  valuable  works  is  given  in  the  Bibliographical 
Appendix  to  Vol.  II. 
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which  have  crept  into  particular  texts.  As  considerable  dif- 
ferences exist  in  the  chronoloiry  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septuaginl  version,  and  Jo- 
sephus,  dilTerent  learned  men  have  applied  themselves  to  the 
inveslitjation  of  these  difhcuities,  and  have  communicated 
the  res'ult  of  tlieir  researches  in  elaborate  systems.  Some 
one  of  these,  after  examining  their  various  claims,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  have  constantly  at  hand.  The  principal  systems 
of  Chronoloory  are  those  of  Cappel,  Vossius,  Archbishop 
Usher,  Bedford,  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Hales;  of  which  an  ac- 
count will  be  found  in  the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the 
second  Volume. 

IX.  A  knowledge  of  Biblical  Antiquities  (including  the 
Sacred  and  Profane  History,  Geography,  Genealogy,  Natural 


mentioned  in  the  Bible)  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  sacred  volume. 

1.  What  the  peculiar  rites,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
Hebrews  and  other  nations  actually  were,  that  are  either 
alluded  to  or  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  study  of  their  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and 
Civil  State;  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  wliich,  all 
interpretation  must  be  both  defective  and  imperfect. 

If,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  the  meaning,  or  correctly  appre- 
hend the  various  beauties,  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  it 
be  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  prevailed — the  powers  of  magistrates — modes  of 
executing  the  laws — the  punishments  of  criminals — tributes  or 
other  duties  imposed  on  subjects — their  military  affairs — sacred 
rites  and  festivals — private  life,  manners,  and  amusements — 
commerce,  measures,  and  weights,  &c.  &c. — how  much  greater 
difficulties  will  be  interposed  in  his  way,  who  attempts  to  interpret 
the  Scriptures  without  a  knowledge  of  these  topics  !  For,  as  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  oriental  people  are  widely  different 
from  those  of  the  western  nations  ;  as,  further,  their  sacred  rites 
differ  most  essentially  from  every  thing  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  as  the  Jews  in  particular,  from  the  simplicity  of 
their  language,  have  drawn  very  numerous  metaphors  from  the 
works  of  nature,  from  the  ordinary  occupations  and  arts  of  life, 
from  religion  and  things  connected  with  it,  as  well  as  from  their 
national  history ; — there  are  many  things  recorded,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  must  appear  to  Europeans  either 
obscure,  unintelligible,  repulsive,  or  absurd,  unless,  forgetting  our 
own  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  thinking,  we  transport  our- 
selves in  a  manner  to  the  East,  and  diligently  study  the  customs, 
whether  political,  sacred,  or  civil,  which  obtained  there.  In  the 
second  volume  of  this  work,  the  author  has  attempted  to  compress 
the  most  important  facts  relative  to  biblical  antiquities. 

2.  With  regard  to  Coins,  Medals,  and  other  Ancient 
Remains,  considered  as  a  source  of  interpretation,  a  few 
remarks  and  illustrations  may  be  here  introduced.  The 
examples  given  in  pp.  88^2.  supra,  as  collateral  testimo- 
nies to  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  writers,  may  indeed 
be  considered  as  so  many  elucidations  of  the  passages  there 
referred  to.  Two  or  three  additional  instances  shall  now  be 
subjoined,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  important  herme- 
neutical  aid,  which  may  be  derived  from  these  remains  of 
ancient  art. 

1.  Acts  xi.  26.    It  came  to  pass  that the  disciples  were 

called  [Xpii/xu.'ria-ai)  Christians,  first  in  Antioch. 

Commentators  and  critics  are  much  divided  in  opinion  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  appellation  Christian.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  first 
invented  by  the  enemies  of  religion,  and  was  fixed  upon  the  disciples  of 
Christ  as  a  stigma  of  reproach.  In  confirmation  of  tliis  opinion,  they  refer 
to  Acts  xxvi.  28.  and  1  Pet.  iv.  lli.  Others  imagine,  that  the  Christians 
themselves  assumed  this  appellation.  Others,  with  more  propriety,  con- 
ceive that  it  was  given  to  tliera  by  divine  apiiointment,  or  by  an  oracle  from 
God.  In  evry  oilier  passage  of  the  New  Testament  (with  perhaps  one 
exception  only),  where  the  word  'X.fiM-^-^'i-"  occurs,  as  well  as  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,'  it  uniformly  means  beinji.  warned  by  a  divine  oracle  ;  and 
when  we  consider,  that  it  had  been  predicted  by  Isaiah  (Ixii.  2.)  that  the 
future  church  should  be.  called  by  a  new  name,  which  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  shall  name,  we  shall  be  justified  in  adopting  the  third  interpretation, 
anil  render  the  passage  thus: — And  the  disciples  iccre  called  Christians 
by  divine  appointment  first  at  Antioch."^    The  correctness  of  this  inter- 


'  See  Biel's  Lexicon  in  LXX.  voce  Xpvi^«Tii:;.u. 

»  The  place  where  this  divine  appellation  was  given  to  the  disciples  of 

Christ  is  too  important  to  bo  altogether  passed  by.    It  was at  Antioch, 

the  metropolis  of  Syria,  at  that  time  pre-eminent  for  the  splendour  of  its 
edifices,  and  the  riclies,  luxury,  and  profligacy  of  its  inhabitants;  and  in 
this  seemingly  little  circumstance  we  may  recognise  an  additional  triumph 
of  the  Gospel,  tiiat  that  venerable  name,  which  obliges  every  one  who  bears 
it  to  depart  from  all  iniquity  (2  Tim.  ii.  19.),  should  have  commenced  in  a 
city  where  every  kind  of  iniquity  prevailed.    Further,  it  was  at  Antioch  in 


pretation  is  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  fact,  that  the  verb  \fy.iJ.a.-vi'C<a  is 
used  in  this  sense  among  Greek  writers,  and  is  especially  understood  con 
cerniiig  the  manifestation  of  the  heathen  gods,  in  wliicli  responses  were 
given  to  those  who  consulted  them  ;  but  also  by  the  fact  of  its  occurring  on 
an  ancient  votive  tablet  found  at  Rome,  which  was  formerly  seen  in  the 
temple  of  jEsculapius,  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber:  from  which  the  following 
passages  are  selected : — 

attais  tais  h.mepais  taiim 

TINI  TT<l>AiH   EXl'HMATIilEN  (5  ©fo;). 

In  those  days  (the  god)  divinely  answebed  (or  gave  an  oracular  response 
to),  one  Gaius,  a  blind  man. 

AOTKini  nArrpiTiKni 

exphmatijjeno  feiEOi;. 

The  God  divinely  answered Lucius,  who  laboured  under  a  pleu- 
risy.^ 

2.  John  xi.  19.  EAxxsi/S-aa-av  np02  TA2  nEPI  Ma^S-av  xaj 
M.u.fitiii. 

The  expressions,  oi  Trtfi  t<v«,  and  o<  «/"<!'•  ni/ot,  are  used  by  tlie  best 
Greek  writers  for  the  persons  themselves  :  the  same  mode  of  construction 
obtains  in  this  passage  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  is  correctly  rendered 
in  our  authorized  version,  They  ca7ne  to  Martha  and  Mary.  The  same 
expression  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at  Olbiopolis :  Eiii  APXONtos 
MAPKOr  OTAlIIOr  IITPPOT  AP^HXCT,  OI  11  E  P  I  II  O  i;  E  I  A  H  N 
ZH0Or  TO  r  AFOPONOMOI,  KOTNOi;  AfcJHNAlor,  &;c.  That  is,  during 
the  archon.ship  of  Marcus  Ulpius  Pyrrhus  [the  son  of]  Arsechus,  the  Ago- 
ronomoi  (or  inspectors  of  markets)  Poseides  the  son  of  Zethus  for  the  third 
time,  Kunus  [the  son  of]  Atheneeus,  &.c.  &cc.* 

3.  Acts  xix.  35.  Commentators  have  been  much  perplexed 
concerning  the  functions  of  the  IfafAfxarreui,  or  Town-clerk  of 
Ephesus. 

As  the  Ephesians  were  at  this  time  solemnizing  games  in  honour  of  Diana 
(whose  celebrated  temple  was  erected  at  the  common  expense  of  all  the 
the  cities  of  Asia)  under  the  presidency  of  the  Asiarchs,  that  is,  principal 
ofiicers  or  high-priests  chosen  by  the  community  of  Asia  for  that  purpose, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  rpxiU/iXTiu;  was  a  person  of  greater  authority 
than  the  clerk  or  recorder  of  Ephesus.  Domninus,  an  ancient  author, 
cited  by  the  chronologer  Malela'  (who,  being  a  native  of  Ephesus,  could 
not  but  be  acquainted  with  the  public  transactions  of  his  own  city),  relates 
that,  besides  the  Syriarch,  there  were  the  Alytarch,  who  represented 
Jupiter,  the  rp:6,K/<«TEiic,  who  represented  Apollo,  and  the  Amphitales,  who 
represented  Mercury  ;  and  that  suitable  honours  were  paid  to  them  by  all 
the  people.  Apuleius'  also  states,  that  a  Ik^^xt£u,-  presided  over  certain 
sacred  rites  in  Egypt.  The  presumption,  therefore,  is,  that  the  rpx/<^xTsus 
of  Ephesus  was  not  a  civil  officer,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  a  sacred 
officer ;  and  this  presumption  is  converted  into  certainty  by  the  fact  that, 
among  the  various  coins  of  that  city,  which  are  still  extant,  there  are 
several  containing  the  names  of  persons  who  bore  the  title  of  APXIepets, 
rPAMMATETS,  or,  High  Priest-Scribe,  particularly  one  which  was  struck 
during  the  triumvirate  of  Augustus,  Anthony,  and  Lepidus  (no  very  long 
time  before  the  transaction  related  in  Acts  xix.),  which  has  the' following 
inscription : — _ 

APXIEPETS  rPAM  TAATKHN  ET0TKPATHS  E*ESinN. 

Glaucon  Euthycrates,  the  High  Priest-Scribe  of  the  Ephesians.' 

Now,  as  this  officer  was  the  representative  of  Apollo,  who  could  be  more 
proper  to  address  the  infuriated  populace,  or  more  likely  to  have  weight 
and  influence  with  them,  and  the  force  of  an  oracle  in  what  he  said  to  them, 
than  that  officer  to  whom  they  paid  the  honours  due  to  Apollo  ■?«  The  good 
sense  of  his  address,  and  the  happy  effect  it  produced  upon  the  Ephesian 
populace,  confirm  this  conclusion. 

It  were  not  difficult  to  adduce  many  additional  instances,  in  which  the 
comparatively  untried  application  of  coins  and  inscriptions  is  calculated  to 
elucidate  particular  words  and  forms  of  expression  in  the  New  Testament : 
but  the  preceding  instances  may  suffice  ;  and  the  student  who  is  desirous 
of  prosecuting  tliis  subject  further  will  find  ample  materials  in  the  publica- 
tions of  Bishop  Miinter,  already  cited. 

In  the  application  of  Biblical  Antiquities  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Sacred  Writings,  it  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance, 
that  we  should  be  guided  by  the  exercise  of  a  sober  and  cautious 
judgment,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  correct  taste  ;  lest  we  ascribe 
to  the  inspired  authors  sentiments  which  perhaps  never  entered 
their  minds,  or  imagine  customs  whiph  never  had  any  existence. 
From  this  mistake,  that  acute  biblical  critic,  and  most  diligent 
investigator  of  oriental  manners  and  customs,  Michaelis,  is  not 
exempt. 

In  Prov.  X.  14.  we  read.  Wise  men  lay  up  knowledge,  that  is,  treasure  it 
up,  and  reserve  it  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  make  use  of  it :  hut  the  mouth 
of  the  foolish  is  near  destruction ;  such  a  one  is  always  talking,  and  seldom 


Syria,  and  not  Rome  in  Italy  ;  and  this  circumstance  annihilates  the  proud 
pretensions  of  that  corrupt  section  of  the  universal  professing  Christian 
church,  which,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  history  and  fact, 
arrogantly  assumes  to  be  the  mother  £md  mistress  of  all  the  churches  of 
Christ. 

3  Gruteri  Thesaurus  Inscriptiomim,  p.  Ixxi.  Munteri  Symbolie.ad  Intcr- 
pretationem  Nov.  Test,  ex  Pilarmoribus,  in  Misc.  Hafniensia,  vol.  i.  part  i. 
pp.  8,  9.  The  oracular  responses  above  mentioned  were  given  in  the 
temple  of  .S^sculapius,  in  the  night-time,  and  for  the  most  part  to  persons 
while  asleep. 

••  Miinter,  Symbolae,  p.  23.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  ithe 
reading  Ta«  ^repi  Mxp^xv  xtei  Mxptoev  is  not  fully  established.  The  Codex 
Bezse  omits  the  words  ra;  -mfi,  and  the  Codices  Vaticanus,  Ephreini, 
Regius  62  >i  (Stephani  8.),  and  Colbertinus,  simply  read  srpu;  t>jv  iAxf^xv  xxi 
Mapictw  to  Martha  and  Mary ;  and  the  Syriac  version  has  only  the  names 
of  the  two  sisters.  Miinter,  ibid.  Winer's  Grammar  to  the  New  Test, 
p.  54. 

'  Joan.  Malela,  p.  374,  &c.     Cited  in  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  1.  p.  305. 

6  In  Milesia  undecima  cited  by  Basnage,  Annal.  vol  i.  p.  673.  Biscoe,  J). 
306.  '  .  o  ' 

'  Rasche,  Lexicon  Rei  Nummariae,  torn.  ii.  part  I.  col.  648. 

8  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 
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opens  I'is  moulh  but  it  proves  a  present  mischief  to  himself  and  others. 
By  cliaii"  iiiK  the  points  in  the  latter  clause  of  this  verse,  Michaelis  reads :  the 
moulh  of  the  foolish  is  as  a  censer  near  at  hand  (thuribulum  propinr/uuin) ; 
and  he  illustrates  this  expression  by  the  oriental  custom  of  otVering  per- 
Aunt's  to  a(,'U(;8l,  which  (it  is  well  known)  is  an  intimation  lo  him  that  it  is 
lime  for  him  to  depart.  The  sense  which  this  profound  scholar  puis  upon 
the  pa.ssagi!  is  as  follows:  the  foolish  man  alienates  every  one  from  him  by 
his  silly  and  insipid  discourses.  Is  not  this  torturing  words,  and  ascribing 
to  the  sacred  penman  an  allusion  which  he  never  designed  to  make1> 

But,  more  particularly, 

(i.)  fVe  should  invesliffcite  the  laws,  opinions,  and  principles 
of  those  nations  amonq-  -whom  the  Hebrews  resided  for  a  lonff 
time,  or  with  whom  they  held  a  close  intercourse,  and  from 
whom  it  is  probable  they  received  some  of  them. 

From  the  long  residence  of  the  Hchrcw.s  in  Epypt,  it  ha.s  been 
eonjcctured  liy  some  learned  men  that  they  derived  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  their  institutions  from  the  Egyptians :  but  this 
hypothesis  appears  untenaliie,  to  its  full  extent,  the  Israelites 
being  separated  from  the  Egyptians  by  their  pastoral  habits, 
which  rendered  them  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter.  At 
the  same  time,  from  their  having  passed  four  hundred  years 
in  that  country,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  derived  some"^  things 
from  their  oppressors.    A  few  instances  will  elucidate  this  remark. 

1.  Under  the  Jewish  theocracy,  the  judges  are  represented  as  holy 
persons,  and  as  sitting  in  the  place  of  Jchovuli.'  The  Egyptians  regarded 
their  sovereigns  in  tliis  light.*  Ileiice  Mlcha«'li.«,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  fact,  conjectures  that  the  Israelites  just  on  their  exit  from  Egypt, 
called  their  rulers  gods,  not  only  in  poetry,  but  also  in  the  common  language 
of  their  laws  (see  Exod.  xxi.  6.),  where  the  \\oT^\  judges  is,  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  gods.*    Again,   agriculture  was  the  basis  of  the  whole  Mo.saic 

Eolity  ;  and  it  was  probably  from  the  Egyptians  that  the  Jewish  legislator 
orrowed  the  principle  on  which  his  polity  was  thus  founded  :  though  indeed 
we  find,  that  the  stale  of  the  ancient  Romans  was  accidentally  established 
on  a  similar  plan.«  The  priests,  and  especially  Ihe  Levites,  united  the  pro- 
fession of  ministers  of  religion  with  that  of  literati  among  the  Jews,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Egyptian  priests  had  partitioned  literature  among 
themselves,  so  that  their  institution  was  wholly  Egyptian  in  its  origin.'  And, 
to  mention  no  further  instances  of  this  kind,  the  molten  calf  which  the 
Israelites  required  of  Aaron  seems  to  have  been  an  exact  resemblance  of 
the  celebrated  Egyptian  god  Apis,  who  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of 
an  ox." 

2.  At  a  subsequent  period,  during  their  captivity,  soineof  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  imbibed  the  alisurd  notion  of  the  Persians,  that  there  were  two 
supreme  beings,  an  evil  and  a  good  one,  representing  light  and  darkness  ; 
and  that  according  to  Ihe  ascendency  of  one  or  other  of  these,  good  and 
happiness  prevailed  among  men,  or  evil  and  misery  abounded.  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  absurd  opinion  held  by  the  person  to  whom  Isaiah  addressed 
his  prophecy  (ch.  xlv.),  and  which  he  refutes  in  the  most  significant  and 
pointed  manner." 

3.  In  our  Saviour's  time  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  was  cultivated  by  the 
Jews,  who  adopted  the  peculiar  tenets  of  some  of  their  most  eminent  phi- 
losophers. The  Pharisees,  it  v/as  well  known,  believed  Ihe  immortality  of 
the  soul :  but  it  appears  from  Josephus,  that  their  notion  of  such  immor- 
tality was  the  Pythiigorean  inetempsychosis.'o  From  the  Pharisees  this 
tenet  was  generally  received  by  the  Jewish  people;  and,  notwilhstandiiig 
the  benefit  derived  from  hearing  the  discourses  and  conversations  of  our 
Lord,  it  appears  to  have  been  held  by  some  of  his  disciples. 

(2.)  TVe  must  take  care  not  to  ascribe  comparatively  modern 
rites  and  customs  to  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

From  not  attending  to  this  rule,  the  Jewish  teachers,  and  those  Christian 
doctors  who  have  implicitly  followed  them,  have  caused  much  perplexity 
in  Ihe  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  having  attributed  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  riles 
and  ceremonies  that  did  not  exist  till  later  times  ;  and,  from  not  distinguish- 
ing Ihe  ditTerenl  ages,  they  have  consequently  confounded  anilent  manners 
and  customs  with  those  which  are  of  modern  date.  The  Tahuudisls,  and 
other  Jewish  writers,  should  not  be  consulted  without  the  greatest  caution  ; 
for,  living  as  they  did  long  after  Ihe  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity,  I  hey 
not  only  were  iinperfeclly  acquainted  with  it,  but  they  likewise  contradict 
each  other,  as  well  as  Josephus  and  Philo,  authors  every  way  more  worthy 
of  confidence,  as  being  contemporary  with  that  event;  not  unfrequently 


i 


'  Bauer,  Ilermenentica,  Sacra,  p.  275. 

«  That  all  the  Hebrew  institutions  were  of  Egyptian  origin  is  an  hypo- 
thesis now  generally  abandoned,  since  the  able  refutation  of  it  by  the 
learne.l  Herman  Witsius,  in  his  i'Egyptiaca  (Amstelodami,  1696,  4to.),  and 
in  his  Miscellanea  Sacra,  torn.  i.  pp.  429.  et  seq. 

»  Deut.  i.  17.  and  xix.  17. 

•  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  lib.  i.  c.  90.  "From  this  cause"  (viz.  gratitude  to 
benefactors,  amons  whom  they  reckoned  such  animals  as  were  peculiarly 
useful  to  the  country,  and  held  them  sacred)  "the  Egyptians  seem  so  to 
reverence  Iheir  kings,  and  humbly  to  address  Ihem  as  \(  they  were  gods. 
They  even  believe  that  it  is  not  without  the  peculiar  care  of  Providence 
that  they  arrive  at  suprejne  power ;  and  that  those,  who  have  the  will  and 
the  power  to  pcrlorin  deeds  of  the  greatest  beneficence,  are  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature." 

»  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

•  Ihid.  vol.  i.  p.  22. 
'  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  ^2^^5. 

»  Schumacher,  De  Cultu  Animaliura  inter  JEgjptioa  et  Judaeos Commen- 
talio,  pp.  10—47.  Our  learned  countryman,  Spencer,  in  his  work  De  Legi- 
bus  Hebra^orum,  and  Michaelis,  in  his  commentaries  above  cited,  have 
shown,  in  many  additional  examples,  the  striking  resemblance  between 
many  of  Ihe  inslilniions  of  the  Israelites  and  those  of  the  Egyptians. 
'  A'ltringa,  and  Lowlh,  on  Isaiah  xlv.  7. 

>»  Josephus,  De  Bello  Judaico,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  §  14.  and  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1. 
§  3.  T^B  Pharisees  held  that  every  soul  was  immortal,  but  that  only  the 
soulsnf  Ihe  righteous  transmigrate  into  other  bodies,  while  the  souls  of  bad 
men  are  subject  to  eternal  punishment.  At  first  sight,  this  account  appears 
to  contradict  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxiv.  15.) :  but  the  repugnance 
is  easily  obviated,  when  it  is  considered  that  Josephus  is  speaking  of  the 
Pharisees  only,  but  the  apostle  of  the  Jews  in  general,  and  of  himself  in 
particul&r. 


indeed  do  they  contradict  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and,  indulging  their 
own  speculations,  they  produce  conmientaries  which  are  truly  ridiculous. 
The  necessary  consequence  is,  that  those  learned  men,  who  have  impli- 
citly followed  Ihe  Tahuudisls,  have  been  precipitated  into  various  errors. 
From  these  mistakes,  not  even  Reland  and  Ikenius  are  exempt — two  of  the 
best  writers,  perhaps,  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  investigation  of 
Jewish  antiquities." 

(3.)  jMstly,  our  knowledge  of  biblical  antiquities  must  be 
derived  from  pure  sources. 

The  first  and  most  important  source  is  umiuestionably  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  ;  the  careful  collation  of  which  will  enable  us  lo  collect  accounts 
of  Ihe  modes  of  living  which  obtained  among  Ihe  ancient  Jews.  Much  light 
will  furllier  be  obtained  into  the  slate  of  Jewish  alTairs,  from  consulting  Ihe 
apocryphal  books,  among  which  Ihe  first  book  of  Maccabees  is  particu- 
larly valuable.  To  these  may  be  ailded  the  writings  of  Pliilo,  Josephus 
and  the  Talmudisls.  Further,  a  judicious  compariMm  of  Ihe  notions  that 
obtained  among  ancient,  and  comparatively  uncultivated  nations,  with  those 
entertained  by  the  Hebrews  or  Jews,  will,  from  Iheir  similitude,  enable  us 
to  enter  more  fully  into  Ihe  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers.  Thus  many 
pleasing  illuslralions  of  patriarchal  life  and  manners  may  be  obtained  by 
comparing  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiud  with  the  accounts  given  by 
Moses.  The  Ili;Ml,  for  instance,  illustrates  Abraham's  manner  of  dividing 
the  sacrifice."  The  palriarr:hal  liosi)Jtalily  is  similar  lo  that  described  in  the 
Odyssey."  How  early  a  belief  in  the  ministry  of  angels  obtained  among  the 
heailien  nations,  is  evident  from  comparing  Ihe  account  of  Hesiod"*  with 
that  of  Moses ;'»  and  it  hirnishes  an  additional  proof  lo  the  many  others 
which  have  been  collected  by  learned  men,  lo  show  that  all  Ihe  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  was  trailitionally  derived,  though  with  innumerable  corrup- 
tions, from  the  Hebrews. 

Finally,  if  to  these  sources  we  add  an  acquaintance  with  the  modern  cus- 
toms and  manners  which  prevail  in  the  East,  as  they  are  related  by  travel- 
lers of  approved  character,  we  shall  have  a  sure  and  easy  access  to  the 
knowledge  of  sacred  antiquities  :  for,  as  the  Orientals,  from  their  tenacious 
adherence  to  old  usages,  are  not  likely  to  differ  materially  from  their 
ancestors,'*  we  have  no  very  great  reason  to  be  apprehensive,  from  com- 
paring the  manners,  &c.  of  the  modern  Syrians,  Arabs,  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East,  with  those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  that  we  should 
attribute  customs  to  Ihem  which  never  obtained  among  them.  Where, 
indeed,  any  new  usage  does  exist  among  the  Orientals,  il  may  be  discovered 
without  much  difllcully  by  men  of  learning  and  penetration.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  therefore,  is  not  a  little  facililaleii  by  Ihe  perusal  of 
the  voyages  and  travels  of  those  who  have  explored  Ihe  East.  Among  these 
valuable  contributors  to  Ihe  promotion  of  Biblical  science,  the  names  of 
D'Arvieux,  Matmdrell,  Thompson,  Chardin,  Sliaw,  Hasselquist,  Pocock, 
Niel)uhr,  Seelzen,  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  Lord  Valentia,  Walpole,  Ouseley, 
Morier,  Light,  RusscI,  Chateaubriand,  Burekhardt,  Buckingham,  Belzoni, 
Dr.  Richardson,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  and  others,  are 
justly  celebrated  :  but  as  many  of  their  works  are  voluminous  and  cosily, 
various  writers  have  judiciously  applied  themselves  lo  selecting  and 
arranging  the  most  material  passages  of  their  travels,  which  are  calculated 
to  elucidate  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  this  department  of  sacred  literature, 
Ihe  compilations  of  Harmer,  Border,  and  the  editor  of  C'almet's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  are  particularly  distinguished.  Of  these  works,  as  well  as  of 
the  principal  writers  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  the  reader  will  find  a  notice  in 
the  Bibliographical  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume. 

3.  Intimately  connected  with  history  and  chronoloory  ig  an- 
cient Geography,  especially  that  of  Palestine  and  tiie  neig^h- 
bourin^  countries  ;  the  knowledjre  of  which,  it  is  universally 
confessed,  tends  to  illustrate  almost  innumerable  passages  of 
Scripture.  The  principal  sources  of  sacred  geography  are 
the  c>criptures  themselves,  and  the  ancient  Greek  and  other 
writers,  who  have  treated  on  the  different  countries  mentioned 
in  the  Bible;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  voyages  and 
travels  of  Chardin,  Seetzen,''  and  others,  mentioned  above, 
who  have  explored  the  East,  and  whose  narratives  contain 
many  very  happy  elucidations  of  the  physical  and  political 
geography  of  the  Bible. — These  sources  have  been  diligently 
consulted  by  most  of  the  learned  men  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  illustration  of  this  important  topic.  The 
principal  works  on  sacred  geography  are  those  of  Bochart, 
Michaelis,  Spanheim,  Reland,  and  Wells.'^ 

4.  Next  to  History  and  Geography,  Genealogy  holds  an 
important  place  in  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  The 
evidences  of  Christianity  cannot  be  correctly,  if  at  all  under- 

'■  Schulzii  Compendium  Archaeologia;  Hcbraics,  Prolegomena,  p.  ivii. 
Bauer,  Herin.  Siicr.  p,  276. 

'»  Homeri  llias,  lib.  i.  v.  4C0,  461.  compared  wilh  Gen.  xv.  9,  10.  Mr. 
Trollope  has  happily  applied  the  Homeric  expressions  lo  the  elucidation  of 
Ihe  Scripture.s,  in  about  four  hundred  instances,  in  his  valuable  edition  of 
Hpmer  wilh  English  Notes.     London,  1S27,  2  vols.  8vo. 

■  3  Gen.  xviii.  6—8.  compared  with  the  Odyssey,  lib.  xiv.  v.  71—76.  419 
^30. 

i«  Opera  et  Dies,  hb.  i.  v.  130—136.  >»  Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2. 

i»  -'The  manners  of  the  East," — it  is  remarked  by  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  modern  oriental  travellers,— "  aniidst  all  the  changes  of  govern- 
ment and  religion,  are  still  the  same.  They  are  living  impressions  from  an 
original  mould ;  and,  at  every  step,  some  object,  some  idiom,  some  dress, 
or  some  custom  of  common  life,  reminds  the  traveller  of  ancient  times; 
and  confirms,  above  all,  the  beauty,  Ihe  accuracy,  and  Ihe  propriety  of  Ihe 
language  and  history  of  the  Bible."  Moriet's  Second  Journey  through 
Persia.     Pref  p.  viii. 

"  The  result  of  M.  Seetzen's  researches,  which  were  undertaken  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Palestine  Association  for  investigating  the  present  stale 
of  the  Holy  Land,  was  published  in  a  thin  quarto  tract,  entitled  "A  brief 
Account  of  the  Countries  axljoining  Ihe  Lake  of  Tiberias,  the  Jordan,  and 
Ihe  Dead  Sea."  Bath  and  London,  1810.  Many  places  in  Palestine,  particu- 
larly beyond  the  .lordan,  which  are  in  great  degree  unknown,  are  satisfac- 
torily described  in  this  little  tract. 

19  'The  writings  of  ihe  above  noticed  geographers  and  travellers  have 
been  consulted  for  the  Summary  of  Bibucal  Geography  and  Antiquities, 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Work. 
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stood,  unless  the  jrenenlogy  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  descent 
from  Abraham  and  David,  be  distinctly  traced.  This  is 
obvious  from  tlie  prophecies,  which,  a^es  before  his  advent, 
determined  the  line  of  his  descent;  and  left  nothing  to  chance 
or  imposture  on  the  important  subject  of  the  promised  seed, 
that,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  to  "  bruise  the  serpent's  head," 
and  by  his  one  oblation  of  himself,  once  offered,  was  to  make 
a  full  and  perfect  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
Many  neat  genealogical  tables  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
earlier  and  larger  editions  of  the  Bible.  Some  of  the  most 
useful  treatises  on  this  subject  are  noticed  in  the  Bibliogra- 
phical Appendix. 

5.  Of  equal  importance  with  either  of  the  preceding  branches 
of  knowledge  is  Natural  History  ;  by  which  alone  many, 
otherwise  obscure,  passages  of  Scripture  can  be  explained. 
Thus,  frequent  direct  mention  is  made  of  animals,  trees, 
plants,  and  precious  stones ;  sometimes  the  Scripture  ex- 
presses sentiments  either  in  allusion  to,  or  by  metaphors  taken 
from,  some  fact  in  natural  history  ;  and  sometimes  characters 
are  described  in  allusion  to  natural  objects ;  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  these,  we  cannot  perceive  the  nature  of  the 
characters  intended.  Much  information  concerning  this  im- 
portant topic  may  be  derived  from  the  labours  of  the  oriental 
travellers  already  mentioned,  and  especially  those  of  Shaw, 
Russell,  Hasselquist,  Forskal,  and  Niebuhr.  The  most 
successful  investigations  of  this  interesting  topic  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Bochart,  Celsius,  Scheuchzer,  Pro- 
fessor Paxton,  and  especially  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  of  Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts. 

6.  Lastly,  in  perusing  the  sacred  volume,  the  attentive 
reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  allusions  to  Philosophi- 
cal Notions  and  Sects,  as  well  as  to  certain  branches  of 
learning,  which  were  cultivated  by  the  nations  or  people 
therein  mentioned :  it  is  impossible  fully  to  apprehend  the 
force,  propriety,  and  beauty  of  these  allusions  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  notions,  &c.  referred  to.  A  short  sketch 
of  the  principal  Jewish  sects  occurs  in  the  second  volume  of 
this  work ;  but  the  only  writer,  to  the  best  of  the  author's 
recollection,  who  has  discussed  this  subject  in  a  separate 
treatise,  is  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Professor  Buddeus, 
in  his  Inirodudio  ad  Historiam  Philosophise  Hebraeorum,  Halx, 
1720,  8vo. ;  of  whose  labours  he  has  availed  himself.  The 
philosophical  notions  which  obtained  among  the  Jews  are 
also  incidentally  treated  in  most  of  the  larger  commentaries, 
as  well  as  in  most  of  those  works  which  profess  to  be 
Introductions  to  the  Bible. 


§  9.    ON    COMMENTARIES. 

I.  Different  classes  of  Commentaries. — II.  JVature  of  Scholia. — 
III.  Commentaries. — IV.  JModern  versions  and  paraphrases. 
— V.  Homilies. — Yl.Collections  of  observations  on  Holy  Writ. 
— VII.  The  utility  and  advantage  of  Comrneiitaries. — VIII. 
Design  to  be  kept  in  view,  -when  consulting  them. — IX.  Utiles 
for  consulting  Commentaries  to  the  best  advafitage. 

I.  The  labours  of  expositors  and  commentators  have  been 
divided  into  various  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
different  works  ;  for,  although  few  confine  themselves  to  one 
method  of  interpretation,  exclusively,  yet  each  generally  has 
some  predominant  character,  by  which  he  is  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished.    Thus,  some  are, 

1.  Wholly  Spiritual  or  Figurative  ;  as  Cocceius,  and  those 
foreign  commentators  who  have  followed  his  untenable  system, 
viz.  that  the  Scripture  is  every  where  to  be  taken  in  the  fullest 
sense  it  will  admit;  and  in  our  own  country,  Dr.  Gill,  Dr.  Haw- 
ker, and  some  minor  writers. 

2.  Literal  and  Critical ;  such  are  Ainsworth,  W^etstein,  Dr. 
Blayney,  Bishop  Patrick,  Lowth,'and  W^hitby,  Calmet,  Chais, 
Bishop  Lowth,  Archbishop  Newcome,  Wall,  Dr.  Campbell,  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  others. 

3.  Wholly  Practical;  as  Musculus,  Zuingle,  Baxter,  Henry, 
Ostervald,  Dr.  Fawcett,  the  "  Reformer's  Bible,  &c.  &c. 

4.  Those  who  unite  critical,  philological,  and  practical  obser- 
vations :  such  are  the  commentaries  of  Dr.  Dodd,  Bishop  Mant  and 
Dr.  D'Oyly,  Poole,  Scott,  M.  Martin,  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Mr.  Benson, 
&c.  on  the  entire  Bible,  and  the  paraphrases  of  Pyle,  and  of  Mr. 
Orton,  on  the  Old  Testament ;  on  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  S. 
Clarke  and  Pyle,  Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr.  Locke,  Dr.  Benson,  Dr. 
Macknight,  Mr.  Gilpin,  «&c.  &c. 


A  more  correct  classificatiori  of  expository  writings  may 
be  into  Scholia,  Perpetual  .inn otai ions.  Commentaries,  and 
Paraphrases ;  whose  united  design  is,  to  lead  their  readers  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  author  whom  they  undertake 
to  explain.  Hence  their  province  is,  to  illustrate  obscure 
passages,  to  reconcile  apparent  contradictions,  to  obviate 
difficulties,  whether  verbal  or  real,  and,  in  short,  to  remove 
every  thing  that  may  tend  to  excite  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the 
readers  of  the  Bible. 

II.  Scholia  are  short  explanatory  notes  on  the  sacred 
writers ;  whose  authors,  termed  scholiasts,  particularly  aim  at 
brevity.  In  this  kind  of  expository  writings,  obscure  words 
and  phrases  are  explained  by  such  as  are  more  clear ;  figura- 
tive Dy  such  as  are  proper;  and  the  genuine  force  of  each  word 
and  phrase  is  pointed  out.  Further,  the  allusions  to  ancient 
manners  and  customs  are  illustrated,  and  whatever  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  sacred  writer  from  history  or  geography 
is  carefully  concentrated,  and  concisely  expressed:  nor  does 
the  scholiast  fail  to  select  and  introduce  the  principal  and 
most  valuable  various  readings,  whose  excellence,  antiquitjf, 
and  genuineness,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  give  them  a 
claim  to  be  noticed.  The  discordant  interpretations  of  difficult 
passages  are  stated  and  examined,  and  the  most  probable  one 
IS  pointed  out,  but  without  exhibiting  the  grounds  of  the 
exposition.  These  various  topics,  however,  are  rather  touched 
upon,  than  treated  at  length :  though  no  material  passages 
are  (or  at  least  ought  to  be)  left  unnoticed,  yet  some  very 
obscure  and  difficult  passages  are  left  to  be  discussed  and 
expounded  by  more  learned  men.  Such  was  the  method, 
according  to  which  the  ancient  scholiasts  composed  their 
scholia  for  illustrating  Homer,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes, 
Horace,  Virgil,  and  other  Greek  and  Latin  classics  ;  and  the 
same  mode  has  been  adopted  by  those  Christian  writers  who 
have  written  scholia  on  the  Bible.' 

III.  The  various  topics,  which  engage  the  attention  of  the 
scholiast,  are  also  discussed,  but  more  at  length,  by  Commenta- 
tors ;  whose  observations  form  a  series  of  continuous  anno- 
tations on  the  sacred  writers,  and  who  point  out  more  clearly 
the  train  of  their  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  coherence  of  their 
expressions,  and  all  the  various  readings  which  are  of  any 
importance.  The  commentator,  therefore,  not  only  furnishes 
summaries*  of  the  argument,  but  also  resolves  the  expressions 
of  his  author  into  their  several  parts,  and  shows  in  what 
respects  they  agree,  as  well  as  where  they  are  apparently  at 
variance.  He  further  weighs  and  examines  different  passages, 
that  admit  of  different  interpretations ;  and  while  he  offers 
his  own  views,  he  confirms  them  by  proper  arguments  or 
proofs,  and  solves  any  doubts  which  may  attend  his  own 
interpretation.  Further,  a  judicious  commentator  will  avoid 
all  prolix,  extraneous,  and  unnecessary  discussions,  as  well 
as  far-fetched  explanations,  and  will  bring  every  philological 
aid  to  bear  upon  passages  that  are  in  any  degree  difficult  or 
obscure.  Commentators  ought  not  to  omit  a  single  passage 
that  possesses  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  though  the  con- 
trary is  the  case  with  many,  who  expatiate  very  copiously  on 
the  more  easy  passages  of  Scripture,  while  they  scarcely 
touch  on  those  which  are  really  difficult,  if  they  do  not 
altogether  omit  to  treat  of  them.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  com- 
mentator's province  to  remove  every  difficulty  that  can  impede 
the  biblical  reader,  and  to  produce  whatever  can  facilitate  his 
studies,  by  rendering  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writings  more 
clear  and  easy  to  be  apprehended. 

IV.  A  peculiar  and  important  method  of  exposition  is  that 
of  Modern  Versions  and  Paraphrases.  Neither  can  be 
properly  executed  unless  their  authors  have  previously  mas- 
tered the  book  or  passage  which  they  intend  to  translate  or 
paraphrase,  and  are  well  versed  in  the  language.  Versions 
of  different  books  and  with  different  designs  should  not  all 
be  conducted  upon  the  same  plan. 

1,  A  Version  is  the  rendering  fully,  perspicuously,  and 
faithfully,  of  the  words  and  ideas  of  an  author  into  a  dif- 
ferent language  from  that  which  he  used.  The  properties  of 
a  good  version  are — correctness  and  fidelity  in  expressing  the 
precise  manner  in  which  the  idea  is  presented,  the  figures, 
order,  connection,  and  mode  of  writing;  yet  without  being 
always  literal  and  expressing  word  for  word.     Further,  it 

»  Somewhat  similar  to  Scholia  are  the  Questions  or  inquiries  concerning 
particular  books  of  Scripture  which  were  composed  by  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical writers:  they  differ  from  Scholia  in  this  respect,  that  questions  are 
exclusively  confined  to  the  consideration  of  some  difficult  passages  only, 
whose  meaning  was  at' that  time  an  object  of  discussion,  while  it  is  the 
design  of  Scholia  to  notice  every  difficult  or  obscure  passage  with  brevity  ~ 
and  perspicuity.  Augustine,  among  other  bibhcal  treatises,  wrote  two  • 
books  of  Qumstionca  Evangelica,  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 
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ces  it  may  be  lawful  to  depart  from  the  style  and 
the  ori<i;inal  author  ■?     (Tliore  are  words,  figures, 


should  be  accommodated  to  the  idiom  of  the  language,  which 
the  translator  is  using,  and  at  the  same  time  be  perspicuous 
and  flowing. 

In  reference  to  versions  it  may  be  inquired,  1.  Under  what 
circumstances  ' 
maimer  of 

and  modes  of  construction,  which  cannot  be  litfralfy  ex 
pressed  in  a  different  language.)  2.  Whether  the  Hebraic 
construction  is  to  be  retained  ?  It  seems  by  no  means  proper, 
that  the  peculiar  manner  of  an  ancient  author  should  be 
entirely  ooliterated ;  much  less,  that  a  difTerent  manner  be 
obtruded  upon  him.  3.  Whether  the  technical  terms  which 
occur  in  the  New  Testament  should  be  changed  for  others. 

2.  A  Pauapiiuase  is  the  ex|)ression,  in  greater  extent,  of 
the  meaning  of  the  sacred  author;  in  which  is  inserted  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  explain  the  connection  and  exhibit  the 
sense  :  so  that  what  is  obscure  is  thus  rendered  more  perspi- 
cuous, in  one  continued  and  unbroken  narrative.  Provimd 
the  infei^Hi/  of  his  author^fi  sense  be  uhscrvetl,the  parapbrast is 
at  liberty  to  abridge  what  is  narrated  at  length,  to  enlarge  on 
what  is  written  with  brevity,  to  supply  sujiposed  omissions, 
to  fill  up  chasms,  to  illustrate  obscure  and  apparently  in- 
volved passag(!s,  by  plain,  clear,  and  neatly  turnecf  ex- 
pressions, to  connect  passages  which  seem  too  far  asunder, 
or  not  disposed  in  order  either  of  time  or  subject,  and  to  ar- 
range the  whole  in  a  regular  series.  These,  indeed,  it  must 
be  admitted,  are  important  liberties,  not  to  be  taken  with  the 
Scriptures  by  any  paraphrast  without  the  utmost  caution,  and 
even  then  only  in  tne  most  sparing  manner. 

Paraphrases  have  been  divided  by  Professor  Rambach,' 
and  other  writers  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  into  two 
classes — historical  and  textual.  In  the  former  class  of  para- 
phrases, the  argument  of  a  book  or  chapter  is  pursued  histo- 
rically; and  the  paraphrast  endeavours  to  give  his  author's 
meaning  in  perspicuous  language.  In  the  latter  instance, 
the  paraphrast  assumes,  as  it  were,  the  person  of  the  sacred 
writer,  closely  pursues  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  aims 
at  expressing  every  word  and  phrase,  though  in  circumscribed 
limits,  yet  in  terms  that  are  both  clear  and  obvious  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  his  readers.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  a  para- 
phrase is  the  most  difficult  species  of  expository  writing ; 
and,  as  the  number  of  paraphrasts  on  the  Scriptures  is, 
comparatively,  small  (probably  from  this  circumstance),  the 
ingenious  classification  of  them  proposed  by  Rambach  is 
not  sufficiently  important  to  renaer  it  necessary  that  we 
should  form  them  into  a  separate  class  of  interpreters.  It  is 
of  infinitely  greater  moment  to  Bible  readers,  when  purchas- 
ing works  of  this  description,  that  they  select  those  which 
are  neither  too  prolix  nor  too  expensive,  and  whose  authors 
avoid  every  thing  like  party -spirit;  neither  extolling  beyond 
measure  any  thing  ancient,  merely  because  it  is  of  remote 
antiquity,  nor  evincing  a  spirit  oi  dogmatical  innovaiimi ;  but 
who,  "  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,"  while  they  ex- 
press themselves  in  clear  and  perspicuous  terms,  show  them- 
selves to  be  well  skilled  both  in  tne  theory  and  application 
of  sound  principles  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  who  have 
diligently  availed  themselves  of  every  internal  and  external 
aid  Tor  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writers. 

The  utility  of  both  versions  and  paraphrases  is  great ;  but 
neither  can  supersede  the  necessity  of  more  extended  and 
minute  interpretation. 

V.  Homilies  are  another  kind  of  interpretation  in  which 
either  larger  portions  of  Scripture  or  single  texts  are  explained 
and  practically  applied  to  the  several  purposes  of  instruction, 
admonition,  or  consolation  ;  and  properly  destined  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church.  Homilies  answered  to  our  discourses  on 
detached  texts  of  Scripture,  but  they  were  filled  with  pious 
fables  and  the  philosophy  of  the  times  when  their  authors 
lived.  The  best  homilies  extant  are  those  of  Origen  and 
Chrysosfom. 

VI.  Closely  allied  to  commentaries  are  the  collections  of 
Observations  illustrative  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  which 
have  been  formed  of  late  years,  and  require  to  be  consulted 
with  similar  cautions,  and  in  the  same  manner.  These  books 
of  observations  are  either  grammatical  and  philological,  or 
miscellaneous;  sometimes  they  discuss  only  a  few  passages 
which  are  peculiarly  difficult  and  obscure,  and  sometimes 
they  appear  in  the  form  of  a  grammatical  and  philological 
commentary,  following  the  order  of  the  sacred  books.  On 
this  account,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  reference,  we  have  classed 
them  with  expositions  of  the  Bible  :  of  the  best  editions  of 

»  Rambachii  Institutiones  Hermeneuticae.  pp.  706,  707. 
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all  these,  the  reader  will  find  some  account  in  the  Biblio 
ORAPHICAL  Appendix  to  the  second  Volume,  Part  II.  Chap. 
V.  vSections  II.  and  III.,  occasionally  interspersed  with  con 
cise  bibliographical  and  critical  observations-^ 

VII.  Opinions  widely  diffi;rent  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting tne  utility  ancf  advantage  resulting  from  commen- 
taries, annotations,  and  other  expositions  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings. By  some,  who  admire  nothing  but  their  own  medi- 
tations,and  who  hold  all  human  helps  in  contempt,  commen- 
taries are  despised  altogether,  as  tending  to  found  our  faith  on 
the  opinions  of  men  rather  than  on  the  divine  oracles  :  while 
others,  on  the  contrary,  trusting  exclusively  to  the  expositions 
of  some  favourite  commentators,  receive  as  infallible  what- 
ever views  or  opinions  they  may  choose  to  deliver,  as  their 
expositions  of  tlie  Bible.  The  safest  way  in  this  case,  as  in 
all  others,  is  to  take  the  middle  path,  and  occasionally  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  labours  of  commentators  and  expositors, 
while  we  diligently  investigate  the  Scriptures  for  ourselves, 
without  relying  exclusively  on  our  own  wisdom,  or  being 
fascinated  by  the  authority  of  a  distinguished  name. 

'i'he  late  eminent  divine  and  theological  tutor.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, was  of  opinion  that  the  Bible  should  be  first  read 
and  studied  without  a  commentary ;  but  his  advice  was  ad- 
dressed to  students  who  v,-ere  previously  acquainted  with  the 
originals :  and  though  the  design  of  the  present  work  is  to 
facilitate  to  studious  inquirers  the  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, yet  the  author  presumes  not  to  suppose  that  his  labours 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of  commentaries ;  or  that  he  can 
furnish  them  with  all  that  information  which  renders  such 
works  desirable  to  the  generality  of  Bible  readers.  A  sen- 
sible writer  has  observed,  that  the  Bible  is  a  learned  book, 
not  only  because  it  is  written  in  the  learned  languages,  but 
also  as  containing  allusions  to  various  facts,  circumstances, 
or  customs  of  antiquity,  which,  to  a  common  and  unlettered 
reader,  require  explanation.  So  far,  indeed,  as  relates  to  the 
way  of  salvation,  "  he  that  runs  may  read :"  but  there  are 
many  important  points,  if  not  of  the  first  importance,  in  which 
we  may  properly  avail  ourselves  of  the  labours  of  inquirers 
who  have  preceded  us ;  especially  in  clearing  difficulties, 
answering  objections,  and  reconciling  passages  which  at  first 
sight  appear  contradictory, 

Furtner,  "  the  Bible  is  a  large  book,  and  we  are  under  no 
small  obligations  to  those  who  have  collated  its  different 
parts, — the  New  Testament  with  the  Old, — the  prophetic 
with  the  historical  books,  &c.;  and  to  reject  their  assistance, 
in  making  the  Scriptures  their  own  interpreter,  is  to  throw 
away  the  labours  of  many  ages.  As  well  might  we  reject 
all  our  historians,  and  insist  on  believing  nothing  but  what 
we  derive  immediately  from  state  papers,  original  records, 
or  other  documents,  on  which  all  history  is  founded."  Once 
more,  "  the  Bible  is  intended  as  a  directory  for  our  faith  and 

Eractice.  Now  to  have  an  experienced  friend  who  has  long 
een  in  the  habit  of  perusing  it  with  patient  study  and  hum- 
ble prayer, — to  have  such  a  friend  at  hand,  to  point  out  in 
every  chapter  what  may  be  useful  or  important,  and  espe- 
cially to  disclose  its  latent  beauties,  may  be  no  less  desiraole 
and  useful,  than  it  is,  when  travelling  in  a  foreign  country, 
to  have  with  us  a  companion  who  has  passed  the  same 
route,  and  is  acquainted  both  with  the  road,  and  with  the 
objects  most  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  granted,  however,  that 
there  are  extremes ;  and  that  it  is  no  less  wrong  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  commentators  than  it  is  to  treat 
them  with  contempt :  to  derive  advantage  from  them,  we 
should  treat  them  as  commentators  onli/,  and  not  as  inspired 
writers. "5 

VIII.  The  Use  to  be  made  of  interpreters  and  commen- 
tators is  twofold : — 

First,  that  ive  may  acquire  from  them  a  method  of  inter- 
preting t/ie  Scriptures  correctly. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  be  enabled  rightly  to  understand  the  Bible  our- 
selves, but  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  those  who  are  destined  for  the 
sacred  oHice  should  be  able  to  explain  it  with  fncilily,  and  also  to  commu- 
nicate its  sense  and  meaning  with  perspicuity  to  others.  As,  however,  this 
faculty  is  not  lo  be  attained  merely  by  studying  rules  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  habitual  and  constant  j)raclice  must  be  superadded  ;  and 
it  will  further  prove  of  singular  advanta!ge  to  place  before  us  some  good 
expositors,  as  models  for  our  imitation.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  desi- 
rable object,  we  must  not  accumulate  and  read  every  interpreter  or  com- 
mentator iruiiscriminately,  but  should  select  one  or  two,  or  a.  few  at  most, 
of  acknowledged  character  for  learning  and  piety;  and  by  frequent  peru- 
sal of  them,  as  well  as  by  studying  their  manner  of  expounding,  should 

»  Arigler,  Ilermeneutica  Biblica,  pp.  256—263.  Emesti,  Instit.  Interp. 
Nov.  Test.  pp.  278 — 286  Moras  (Acroases,  torn.  ii.  pp.  20J— 340.)  has  given 
a  detailed  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  conunentaries  and  commentators. 

*  The  Christian  Reader's  Guide,  by  Thomas  Williams.  Part  i.  p.  83. 
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endeavour  to  form  ourselves  after  them,  until  we  are  completely  masters 
of  their  melliod.    But  the  reading  of  commentaries  will  further  assist  us, 

Second LT,  to  understand  -whatever  passages  appear  to  us  to 
be  difficult  and  obscure. 

It  is  not  to  he  denied  that  tliere  are  many  passases  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings both  difficult  and  obscure,  in  consetjuence  of  the  various  times  when 
the  dilTi,'reiit  books  were  written,  tlie  flifferent  topics  of  wliich  they  treat, 
and  their  allusions  to  ancient  cuslouis,  &0.  Tlie  lielps,  by  wliich  most  of 
tliese  difficulties  may  be  removed,  have  already  been  stated  iu  the  course 
of  the  present  worli.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  solitary  and  unas- 
sisted researches  even  of  the  most  learned  expositor  are  adequate  to  tlie 
removal  of  every  difficulty,  or  to  the  elucidation  of  every  obscurity,  or  that 
he  is  not  liable  to  mistake  the  sense  of  the  sacred  penman.  By  the  united 
labours,  however,  of  many  learned  and  pious  men,  of  dilferent  ages  and 
countries,  we  are  put  in  possession  o(  accumulated  information  xeXaWic  to 
the  Bible  ;  so  that  we  may  derive  large  accessions  of  miportant  knowledge 
from  the  judicious  use  of  the  writings  of  commentators  and  expositors. 

IX.  In  order,  then,  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  their 
valuable  labours  to  the  utmost  advantage,  the  following  hints 
are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader : — 

1.  We  should  take  care  that  the  reading"  of  commentators 
does  not  draiv  us  aiuay  from  studying  the  Scriptures  for  our- 
selves, from  investigating  their  real  meaning,  and  meditating 
on  their  important  contents. 

This  would  be  to  frustrate  the  very  design  for  which  commentaries  are 
written,  namely,  to  facilitate  our  labours,  to  direct  us  aright  where  we  are 
in  danger  of  falling  into  error,  to  remove  doubts  and  dilhculties  which  we 
are  ourselves  unable  to  solve,  to  reconcile  apparently  contradictory  pas- 
sages, and,  in  short,  to  elucidate  whatever  is  obscure  or  unintelligible  to 
us.  In  the  first  instance,  therefore,  no  commentators  should  be  consulted 
until  we  have  previously  investigated  the  Sacred  Writings,  for  ourselves, 
making  useof  every  grammatical  and  historical  help,  comparing  the  scope, 
context,  parallel  passages,  the  analogy  of  faith,  &c.  ;  and  even  then  com- 
mentaries should  be  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  what 
was  not  sufficiently  clear,  or  of  removing  our  doubts.  This  method  of 
studying  the  sacred  volume  will,  unquestionably,  prove  a  slow  one:  but 
the  student  will  proceed  with  certainty  ;  and,  if  he  have  patience  and  reso- 
lution enough  to  persevere  in  it,  he  will  ultimately  attain  greater  proficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  than  those  who,  disregarding  this 
method,  shall  have  recourse  wholly  to  assistances  of  other  kinds.  From 
the  mode  of  study  here  recommended  many  advantages  will  result.  In  the 
first  place,  the  mind  will  be  gradually  accustomed  to  habits  of  meditation  : 
without  which  we  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  attain  even  a  moderate,  much 
less  a  profound,  knowledge  of  the  Bible  ; — secondly,  those  truths  will  be 
more  readily  as  well  as  indelibly  impressed  on  the  memory,  which  have 
thus  been  "marked,  learned,  and  mwardly  digested"  in  the  mind  by  silent 
thought  and  rellection  ; — and,  thirdly,  by  pursuing  this  method,  we  shall 
perceive  our  own  progress  in  sacred  literature  more  readily,  than  if  (like 
idle  drones  in  a  bee-hive)  we  devour  and  exhaust  the  stores  provided  by 
the  care  and  labour  of  others.' 

2.  JVe  shoyld  not  inconsiderateltf  assent  to  the  interpretation 
of  any  expositor,  or  commentator,  or  yield  a  blind  and  servile 
obedience  to  his  authority. 

The  canon  given  by  Saint  Paul  (1  Thess.  v.  2\..)— Prove  all  things,  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good — is  therefore  particularly  worthy  of  our  notice  ; 
for  since  no  man  is  an  infallible  judge  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  not  only 
the  expoi3itions  given  by  commentators  ought  to  be  carefully  examined,  but 
we  should  also  particularly  investigate  the  proofs  by  which  they  support 
their  inlerpretations,  uninfluenced  by  the  celebrity  of  their  names,  the 
semblance  of  ingenuity  and  novelty,  the  appearance  of  learning,  or  the 
excellency  of  speechA  Commentators,  in  fact,  are  witnesses,  not  Judges: 
their  authority  is  merely  human,  and  does  not  surpass  the  sphere  of  human 
belief  But  we  should  not  read,  exclusively,  commentators  of  a  particular 
school,  to  which  we  are  perhaps  attached,  and  to  whose  opinions  we  sub- 
scribe ;  and  though  the  writings  of  those  who  inculcate  erroneous  doctrines 
are  to  be  received  with  the  greatest  suspicion,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  alto- 
gether disregarded,  as  \\\py  sometiines  contain  valuable  and  important  hints 
for  the  elucidation  of  ditflcult  passages  of  Scripture.  That  he  may  not  be 
misunderstood,  the  author  will  explain  himself  by  a  single  example.  The 
variety  of  erroneous  theological  notions,  asserted  in  different  publications 
by  the  late  Dr.  Priestley,  has  justly  excited  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  all, 
who  cherish  a  regard  for  what  they  conscientiously  believe  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  the  Christian  dispensation  :  so  that  any  theological  or 
expository  writings,  bearing  his  name,  are  by  them  received  with  caution, 
and  subjected  to  tlie  most  rigorous  examination.  His  "Notes  on  all  the 
Boohs  of  Scripture"  are,  nevertheless,  well  worthy  of  being  consulted : 
for  "though  the  Doctor  keeps  his  own  creed  (MMtVarmnz'sni)  continually 
In  view,  especially  when  considering  those  texts  which  other  religious 
people  adduce  in  favour  of  theirs,  yet  his  work  contains  many  invaluable 
notes  and  observations,  particularly  on  (he  philosophy,  natural  history, 

«  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  302.  Steph.  Gausseni  Dissertatio  de  Ratione 
Studii  Theologici,  pp.  25,  26.  Dr.  Henry  Owen's  Directions  for  young  Stu- 
dents, in  Divinity,  p.  37.  5th  edit. 

a  C.  D.  Beckii  Monogrammata  Herm^neutices  Libroriim  Novi  Testa- 
menti,  pars  i.  pp.  174,  175. 


geography,  and  chronology  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  to  these  subjects  few 
men  in  Europe  were  better  qualified  to  do  justice."' 

3.  The  best  commentators  and  interpreters  only  are  to  be 
read. 

So  numerous  are  the  commentaries  at  present  extant  on  the  Sacred 
Writings,  that  to  notice  them  all  would  require  a  distinct  volume.  Not  to 
mention  the  magnitude  of  thejr  cost,  the  laijour  and  fatigue  of  turning  over 
and  examining  such  a  multitude  of  massy  volumes,  is  sufficient  to  deter 
any  one  from  the  study  of  them  ;  and  must  necessarily  prevent  an  inge- 
nious student  from  deriving  any  real  advantage.  For  the  perplexity  of 
mind,  arising  from  so  great  a  variety  of  conflicting  opinions,  will  cither  dis- 
gust him  altogether  with  sacred  studies,  or  he  will  so  bewihier  himself,  that 
he  will  not  be  able  to  determine  which  to  follow  or  eml)race. 

Although  the  more  ancient  commentators  and  expositors  did  not  possess 
those  peculiar  facilities  for  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  with  which  we  are 
now  happily  favoured,  yet  they  are  nut  to  be  allogetlier  despised  by  those, 
who  may  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  consult  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  tracing  the  time  when,  and  the  authors  by  whom,  particular  expositions 
of  certain  passages  were  first  introduced.  The  more  ancient  interpreters, 
being  coiival  or  nearly  so  with  the  sacred  writers,  and  also  living  in  the 
neiglibouring  countries,  are  thus  rendered  good  evidence,  for  the  received 
sense  of  certain  words  in  their  day.  Hence  the  Jews  irequently  throw 
much  light  on  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  words  and  usages,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  extracts  from  their  writings  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  ihe  larger 
commentaries;  and  in  like  manner  the  Greek  fathers,  the  value  of  whose 
labours  it  has  been  the  fashion  unduly  to  depreciate,  are  excellent  evidence 
for  the  meaning  attached  to  Greek  words,  particularly  in  controversies 
relating  to  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  his  atone- 
ment, &c.  And  since  there  are  some  expositions  of  very  imporlant  pas- 
sages, in  which  all  or  nearly  all  expositors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are 
agreed,  these  have  a  high  claim  to  our  attention.* 

The  more  ancient  interpreters  erred  in  mingling  too  many  doctrinal 
discussions  in  their  expositions;  in  introducing  too  much  of  history  and 
archcBology,  not  immediately  connected  with  t"hd  passage  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  in  investigating  too  exclusively  the  arguments  of  the  sacred 
writers.  Modern  interpreters,  on  the  contrary,  have  erred,  in  too  fre- 
quently and  copiously  disputing  about  the  events  of  Scripture,  and  also  in 
applying  so  extensively  to  morals  the  passages  which  they  undertook  to 
elucidate.  For  although  the  methods  of  exposition  may  be  different,  aa 
authors  have  different  objects  in  view,  yet  the  office  of  the  critic,  the  inter- 
preter, the  theologian,  and  the  popular  teacher,  ought  never  to  be  con- 
Ibunded.' 

Of  the  more  modern  commentators,  the  best  only  must  be  selected, 
whom  we  may  consult  as  guides  :  and  those  may  be  considered  as  the 
best  commentators,  who  are  most  deeply  furnished  with  the  requisite 
critical  skill ;  who  most  diligenlly  investigate  the  literal  sense,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  establish  a  mystical  sense  until  the  literal  spnse  is  most  clearly 
ascertained;  who  do  not  servilely  copy  the  remarks  of  preceding  com- 
mentators, but,  while  they  avail  themselves  of  every  help  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  elicit  what  appeal's  to  be  the  true  meaning, 
and  support  it  by  such  clear  and  cogent  arguments,  and  state  it  with  such 
perspicuity,  as  convinces  the  reader's  judgment.  To  these  acquirements, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  deep  yet  sober  piety  and  uprightness 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  a  conunentator  on  Holy  Writ. 

On  the  subject  of  commentaries  it  is  an  excellent  advice  of  Ernesti's,' 
that  we  shall  find  considerable  advantage  in  making  memoranda  of  the  more 
difficult  passages  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  which  have  been  variously  ex- 
plained by  expositors,  as  well  as  of  those  in  which  there  is  any  remarkable 
diversity  of  reading,  but  concerning  whicli  our  own  researches,  or  those 
of  others,  have  failed  in  procuring  satisfactory  information.  Thus,  when- 
ever any  professedly  neio  commentary  falls  into  our  hands,  we  can  in  a 
short  time  ascertain  whether  it  contains  any  thing  intrinsically  new  or 
valuable,  or  that  may  lead  us  to  ascertain  the  genuine  sense  of  a  passage. 
By  consulting  commentators  and  expositors  in  this  manner,  we  shall  be 
able  to  distinguish  ideas  of  things  from  ideas  of  sounds  ;  and,  thus  becoming 
habituated  to  the  investigation  and  consideration  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
we  shall,  under  divine  teaching,  be  enabled  to  understand  the  mind  of  i/te 
Spirit  in  the  Scriptures. 

4.  Where  it  does  not  appear  that  either  ancient  or  modern 
interpreters  had  more  knoxvledge  than  ourselves  respecting 
particular  passag-es  ;  and  where  they  offer  oiily  conjectures, — 
in  such  cases  their  expositions  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  strict 
examination.  Jf  their  reasons  are  then  found  to  be  valid,  we 
should  give  our  assent  to  them :  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
prove  to  be  false,  improbable,  and,  insiifficiejit,  they  must  be 
altogether  rejected. 

5.  Lastly,  as  there  are  some  commeiitaries  -which  are  either 
-ivholly  cotnpiled  from  the  previous  labours  of  others,  or  -which 
contain  observations  extracted  from  their  xuritings,  if  any  thing 
appear  confused  or  perplexed  in  such  commentaries,  the  ori- 
ginal sources  -whence  they  -were  compiled  must  be  referred  to, 
and  diligently  consulted. 


3  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  General  Preface  to  vol.  i.  of  his  Commentary  on  the 
Bible,  p.  xi. 
«  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  p.  304.    Turretin  de  Interp.  Sac.  Scrip,  p.  333. 
»  Beckii  IMonogrammata  Herm.  Nov.  Test.  p.  184. 
«  Iiistitutio  Intcrpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  part  iii.  cap.  ix.  §  44.  p.  306. 
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BOOK  II. 


ON    THE    SPECIAL    INTERPRETATION    OF    SCRIPTURE. 


Having  stated  and  illustrated  the  {leneral  principles  of  in- 
terpretation in  the  precrdincr  chapters,  it  remains  that  we 
show  in  what  manner  the  sense,  when  discovered,  is  to  be 
communicated,  expounded,  and  applied.  The  consideration 
of  this  topic  will  lead  us  to  notice  the  interpretation  of  the 
Fifrnrotlve  and  the  Poetical  fMii<ruai^c  of  the  Bible,  and  also 
the  interpretation  of  the  Spiritual  and  Tijpiail,  J^roplielic/il, 
Jhclrinai,  and  Afiirnl  parts  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Promises  and  Tlireateiiings  contained  in  the 


Scriptures,  and  of  Pa.i!tns;r/<  alkp;efl  to  be  amtrndidory,  together 
with  that  Iiifircntiul  lieadini^,  and  that  Prudical  Jlpphcution 
of  them  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  without  which  all 
knowledoje  will  be  in  vain.  If,  indeed,  the  previous  investi- 
nfation  of  the  sense  of  Scripture  be  undertaken  with  those 
moral  and  devout  fiualifications  which  have  been  stated  in 
the  early  part  of  this  volume,'  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
w'e  can  fail  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  God. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ON    THE    INTERPRETATION    OF    THE    FIGURATIVE    LANGUAGE    OF    SCRIPTURE. 


FiGunATivE  language  had  its  rise  in  the  first  ages  of  man- 
kind :  the  scarcity  of  words  occasioned  them  to  he  used  for 
various  purposes:  and  thus  figurative  terms,  which  constitute 
the  beauty  of  language,  arose  from  its.  poverty  ;  and  it  is  still 
the  same  in  all  uncivilized  nations.  Hence  originated  the 
metaphorical  diction  of  the  Indians,  and  the  picture-writing 
of  the  Mexicans. 

The  Bible,  though  too  commonly  regarded  as  containing 
only  lessons  of  morality  and  plain  statements  of  facts, 
abounds  with  the  most  beautiful  images,  and  with  every 
ornament  of  which  style  is  susceptible.  Yet  these  very 
ornaments  are  sometimes  occasions  of  difficulty ;  for  the 
books,  which  contain  the  revelations  of  God,  being  more  an- 
cient than  any  others  now  extant,  are  written  either  in  the 
language  used  by  mankind  in  the  first  ages,  or  in  a  language 
nearly  allied  to  it.  The  style  of  these  writings,  therefore, 
being  very  different  from  that  of  modern  compositions,  to  in- 
terpret them  exactly  as  they  are  usuall)'^  expounded,  is  with- 
out doubt  to  mis-interpret  them  ;  accordingly,  persons  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  the  primitive  languages,  have,  by  that 
method  of  interpretation,  been  led  to  imagine  that  the  Scrip- 
tures contain  notions  unworthy  of  God :  and  thus  have  not 
only  exposed  these  venerable  writings  to  the  scorn  of  infidels, 
but  have  also  framed  to  themselves  erroneous  notions  in  reli- 
gion.2  To  prevent  similar  mistakes,  and,  it  is  hoped,  to 
render  more  delightful  the  study  of  the  sacred  volume  by  an 
explanation  of  its  figurative  language,  is  the  design  of  the 
present  chapter. 

Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that  language, 
which  is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination  or  by  the  pas- 
sions. Rlietoricians  commonly  divide  them  into  two  great 
classes,  ^_^«?"«.9  of  wards  ^wA  figures  of  thought. 

P'igures  of  Words  are  usually  termed  tropes,  and  consist 
in  the  advantageous  alteration  of  a  word  or  sentence,  from  its 
original  and  proper  signification  to  another  meaning;  as  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  3.  The  rock  of  Israel  spalce  to  me.  Here  the 
trope  lies  in  the  word  rock  which  is  changed  from  its  origi- 
nal sense,  as  intending  one  of  the  strongest  works  and  most 
certain  siieltcrs  in  nature;  and  is  employed  to  signify,  that 
God,  by  his  faithfulness  and  power,  is  the  same  security  to 
the  soul  which  trusts  in  him,  as  the  rock  is  to  the  man  who 
builds  upon  it,  or  flees  for  safety  to  its  impenetrable  recesses. 
So,  in  Luke  xiii.  .32.  our  Lord  speaking  of  Herod,  saj's  Go 
ye,  and  tell  that  fix :  here  the  word  fox  is  diverted  from  its 
proper  meaning,  which  is  that  of  a  beast  of  prey  and  of  deep 
cunning,  to  denote  a  mischievous,  cruel,  and  crafty  tyrant; 
and  the  application  of  the  term  gives  us  a  complete  idea  of 
his  hypocrisy. 

The  other  class,  called  Figures  of  Thought,  supposes  the 

»  Pp?l?6,  187.  supra. 

■*  Macknialit  on  tlio  Epistles,  vol.  iv.  4lo.,  or  vol.  \\.  8vo.  essay  viii.  sect.  1. 
On  the  rjglit  Iiuerpretation  of  Scripture.  The  materials  of  this  chapter 
are  abridged  chieny  from  Professor  Dathe's  edition  of  Glassius's  Philo- 
logia  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  Ibnning  the  whole  second  volume  of  that  elaborate 
work.  See  also  Jahn's  Enchiridion  HermeneuticiE  Generalis,  cap.  iv. 
(De  Tropia  Recte  Interpretandis,  pp.  101—125.),  and  Rambach's  Institu- 
tiones  Hermeneutica;  Sacrae,  lib.  lil.  c.  ii.  De  AdminicuUs  Rhetoricis, 
pp.  429-440. 


words  to  be  used  in  their  literal  and  proper  meaning,  and  the 
figure  to  consist  in  the  turn  of  the  thought ;  as  is  the  case  in 
exclamations,  apostrophes,  and  comparisons,  where,  though 
we  vary  the  words  that  are  used,  or  translate  them  from  one 
language  into  another,  we  may  nevertheless  still  preserve 
the  same  figure  in  the  thought.  This  distinction,  however, 
Dr.  Blair  remarks,  is  of  no  great  use,  as  nothing  can  be  built 
upon  it  in  practice  ;  neither  is  it  always  very  clear.  It  is  of 
little  importance,  whether  we  give  to  some  particular  mode 
of  expression  the  name  of  a  trope  or  of  a  figure,  provided  we 
remember  that  figurative  language  always  imports  some 
colouring  of  the  imagination,  or  some  emotion  of  passion  ex- 
pressed in  our  style ;  and  perhaps,  figures  of  imagination, 
and  figures  of  passion,  might  be  a  more  useful  distribution  of 
the  subject.^ 

Without  regarding,  therefore,  the  technical  distinctions 
which  have  been  introduced  by  rhetorical  writers,  we  shall 
first  offer  some  hints  by  which  to  ascertain  and  correctly 
interpret  the  tropes  and  figures  occurring  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings ;  and  in  the  following  sections  we  shall  notice  the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  illustrated  hy  examples,  to  which  a  diligent 
reader  may  easily  subjoin  others. 


SECTION  I. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    INTERPRETATION    OF   TROPES 
AND  FIGURF.S. 

"All  languages  are  more  or  less  figurative;  but  they  are 
most  so  in  their  earliest  state.  Before  language  is  provided 
with  a  stock  of  words,  sufficient  in  their  literal  sense  to  ex- 
press what  is  wanted,  men  are  under  the  necessity  of  extending 
the  use  of  words  beyond  the  literal  sense.  But  the  application, 
when  once  begun,  is  not  to  be  limited  by  the  bounds  of  neces- 
sity. The  imagination,  always  occupied  with  resemblances, 
which  are  the  foimdation  of  figures,  disposes  men  to  seek  for 
figurative  terms,  where  they  might  express  themselves  in 
literal  terms.  Figurative  langaage  presents  a  kind  of  picture 
to  the  mind,  and  thus  delights  while  it  instructs :  whence  its 
use,  though  more  necessary  when  a  language  is  poor  and 
uncultivated,  is  never  wholly  laid  aside,  especially  in  the 
writings  of  orators  and  poets.  ^^  The  lancruaffe  of  the  Scrip- 
tures IS  highly  figurative,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament. 
For  this,  two  reasons  have  been  assigned  ;  one  is,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East,  naturally  possessing  warm  and  vivid 
imaginations,  and  living  in  a  warm  and  fertile  climate,  sur- 
rounded by  objects  equally  beautiful  and  agreeable,  delight  in 
a  figurative  style  of  expression  :  and  as  these  circumstances 
easily  impel  their  power  of  conceiving  images,  they  fancy 
similitudes  which  are  sometimes  far  fetchecT,  and  which  to 
the  chastised  taste  of  European  readers  do  not  always  appear 
the  most  elegant.    The  other  reason  is,  that  many  of  the  books 

»  Blair's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

*  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  69. 
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of  the  Old  Testament  are  poetical ;  now  it  is  the  privilege  of 
a  poet  to  illustrate  the  productions  of  his  muse,  and  to  render 
them  more  animated,  oy  figures  and  images  drawn  from 
almost  every  subject  that  presents  itself  to  his  imagination. 
Hence  David,  iSolomon,  Isaiah,  and  other  sacred  poets, 
abound  with  figures,  make  rapid  transitions  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, every  where  scattering  flowers,  and  adorning  their  poems 
with  metaphors,  the  real  beauty  of  which,  however,  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  being  acc]uainted  with  the  country  in  which 
the  sacred  poets  lived,  its  situation  and  peculiarities,  and  also 
with  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  idioms  of  their 
language. 

The  languao-e  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  the 
discourses  and  speeches  of  our  Saviour,  are  not  less  figura- 
tive ;  "  and  numerous  mistakes  have  been  made  by  a  literal 
application  of  what  was  figuratively  meant.  When  our 
Saviour  said  to  the  Jews,  '  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up,'  the  Jews  understood  the  word  temple 
in  its  natural  sense,  and  asked  him.  Whether  he  could  raise 
again  in  three  days  what  had  taken  six-and-forty  years  to 
build  ■?  They  did  not  perceive  that  his  language  was  figu- 
rative, and  that  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body. "2 

In  order,  then,  to  understand  fully  the  figurative  language 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  requisite,  first,  to  ascertain  and  deter- 
mine what  is  really  figurative,  lest  we  take  that  to  be  literal 
which  is  figurative,  as  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  and  the  Jews 
frequently  did,  or  lest  we  pervert  the  literal  meaning  of  words 
by  a  figurative  interpretation  ;  and,  secondly,  when  we  have 
ascertamed  what  is  really  figurative,  to  interpret  it  correctly, 
and  deliver  its  true  sense.  For  this  purpose,  Ernesti  has 
given  it  the  following  general  rule : — We  may  ascertain 
whether  any  expression  is  to  be  taken  literally  or  figura- 
tively, by  recalhng  the  thing  spoken  of  to  its  internal  or 
external  sense,  that  is,  by  seeking  out  its  internal  or  external 
meaning;  and  this  may  in  general  be  readily  ascertained. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  human  compositions  we  are  very  rarely 
if  ever  in  doubt,  whether  a  thing  be  spoken  literally  or  figu- 
ratively ;  because  the  thing  or  subject  spoken  of  being  human, 
and  capable  both  of  external  and  internal  senses,  may  be 
recallea  to  a  human  sense,  that  is,  to  a  sense  intelligible  by 
man.     To  understand  this  subject  more  particularly  : 

1.  The  literal  meaning  of -words  must  be  retained,  more  in  the 
historical  books  of  Scripture  than  in  those  -which  are  poetical. 

For  it  is  the  duty  of  an  historian  to  relate  transactions  simply  as  they 
happened  ;  while  a  poet  has  license  to  ornament  his  subject  by  the  aid  of 
figures,  and  to  render  it  more  lively  by  availing  himself  of  similes  and 
metaphors.  Hence  we  find,  that  the  style  of  narration  in  the  historical 
books  is  simple  and  ^eneraW^  devoid  of  ornament,  while  the  poetical  books 
abound  with  images  borrowed  from  various  objects  :  not,  indeed,  that  the 
historical  books  are  entirely  destitute  of  figurative  exjiressions ;  for, 
whatever  language  men  may  use,  they  are  so  accustomed  to  this  mode  of 
expression,  that  they  cannot  fully  convey  their  meaning  in  literal  words, 
but  are  compelled  by  the  force  of  habit  to  make  use  of  such  as  are  figu- 
rative. But  we  must  not  look  for  a  figurative  style  in  the  historical  books, 
and  still  less  are  historical  narratives  to  be  changed  into  allegories,  and 
parables,  unless  these  be  obviously  apparent.  From  inattention  to  this 
important  rule,  "some  interpreters,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have 
turned  into  allegory  the  whole  Jewish  ceremonial  law.  So,  formerly  and 
recently,  the  history  of  the  creation  of  tlie  world,  the  fall  of  man,  the  flood, 
the  account  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  &c.  have  been  explained  either  as 
/'u5oi,  or  as  philosophical  allegories,  i.  e.  philosophical  speculations  on 
these  subjects,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  narration.  By  the  same  principles 
of  exegesis,  the  Gospels  are  treated  as  ,uu5o<,  which  exhibit  an  imaginary 
picture  of  a  perfect  character,  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  In  a  word,  every 
narration  in  the  Bible,  of  an  occurrence  which  is  of  a  miraculous  nature 
in  any  respect,  is  juvjSo;  ;  which  means,  as  its  abettors  say,  that  some  real 
fact  or  occurrence  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  story,  which  is  told  agreeably  to 
the  very  imperfect  conceptions  and  philosophy  of  ancient  times,  or  has 
been  augmented  and  adorned  by  tradition  and  fancy. 

"  But  that  such  liberties  with  the  language  of  Scripture  are  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  sober  principles  of  interpretation,  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest from  the  bare  statement  of  them.  The  object  of  the  interpreter  is,  to 
find  out  what  the  sacred  leriters  meant  to  saij.  This  done,  his  task  is  per- 
formed. Party  philosophy  or  skepticism  cannot  guide  the  interpretation  of 
language."* 

2.  The  literal  meaning'  of  words  is  to  be  given  up,  if  it  be 
either  improper,  or  involve  an  impossibility,  or  -where  -words, 
properly  taken,  contain  any  thing  contrary  to  the  doctrinal 
or  moral  precepts  delivered  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.'' 

(1.)  The  expres.sions  in  .ler.  i.  IS.  are  necessarily  to  be  understood  figu- 
ratively.   God  is  there  represented  as  saying  to  the  prophet,  I  have  made 

»  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  69. 

"  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretatioi!),  p.  76.  Mori  Acroases,  torn.  i.  pp. 
281—291.  f  ,  f  ,  ff 

=  "  I  hold  it,"  says  the  learned  and  venerable  Hooker,  "  for  a  most  infalli 
ble  rule  in  expositions  of  sacred  Scripture,  that,  where  a  literal  construc- 
tion will  stand,  the  farthest  from  the  letter  is  commonly  the  worst.  There 
is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  this  licentious  and  deluding  art,  which 
changes  the  meaning  of  words,  as  alchemy  doth  or  would  do  the  substance 
of  metals,  making  of  any  thing  what  it  ple'ases,  and  bringing  in  the  end  all 
truth  to  nothing."  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  v.  cc.  58—60.  or  p.  211.  of 
Mr.  Collinson's  Analysis. 


thee  a  defenced  city,  and  an  iron  pillar,  and  brazen  walls  against  the 
whole  land.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  these  expressions  are  figurative  ;  be- 
cause, if  taken  literally,  they  involve  an  impossibihty.  The  general  import 
of  the  divine  promise  is,  that  God  would  defend  Jeremiah  against  all  open 
assaults,  and  secret  contrivances  of  his  enemies,  who  should  no  more  be 
able  to  prevail  against  him  than  they  could  against  an  impregnable  wall  or 
fortress.  So  the  literal  sense  of  Isa.  i.  25.  is  eriually  inapplicable;  but  in 
the  following  verse  the  prophet  explains  it  in  the  proper  words. 

(2.)  In  Psal.  xviii.  2.  God  is  termed  a  rock,  a  fortress,  a  deliverer,  a 
biLcMer,  a.  horn  of  salvation,  and  a  high  lower:  it  is  obvious  that  these 
predicates  are  metaphorically  spoken  of  the  Almighty. 

(3.)  Matt.  viii.  22.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  cannot  possibly  be  ap- 

Elied  to  those  who  are  really  and  naturally  dead  ;  and,  consequently,  must 
e  understood  figuratively,  "Leave  those  who  are  spiritually  dead  to  per- 
form the  rites  of  burial  for  such  as  are  naturally  dead."  In  Psal.  cxxx.  1. 
David  is  said  to  have  cried  unto  the  Lord  out  of  the  depths,  by  which  word 
we  are  metaphorically  to  understand  a  state  of  the  deepest  affliction  :  be- 
cause it  nowhere  appears  from  Scripture,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  the 
Jewish  monarch  was  ever  thrown  into  the  sea,  even  in  his  greatest  adver- 
sity, as  we  read  that  the  prophet  Jonah  was,  who  cried  to  the  Lord  out  of 
the  depth,  or  midst  of  the  sea.  (Jon.  i.  15.  17.  ii.  2,  3.5.)  Sunilar  e.xpressions 
occur  in  1  Col.  iii.  13.  and  Rev.  vi.  13. 

(4.)  The  command  of  Jesus  Christ,  related  in  Matt,  xviii.  S,  9.  if  inter- 
preted literally,  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  sixth  commandment 
(Exod.  XX.  13.),  and  must  consequently  be  understood  figuratively.  So,  the 
declaration  of  Jesus  Christ  in  John  xiv.  28.  {My  Father  is  greater  than  I) 
is  to  be  understood  of  himself,  as  he  is  man.  This  is  evi<lent  from  the  con- 
text and  from  the  nature  of  his  discourse.  In  John  xiv.  24.  Christ  tells  his 
disciples  that  the  Father  had  sent  him ;  that  is,  in  his  quality  of  Messiah, 
he  was  sent  by  the  Father  to  instruct  and  to  save  mankind.  Now  as  the 
sender  is  greater  than  he  who  is  sent  (xiii.  16.);  so,  in  this  sense,  is  the 
Father  greater  than  the  Son.  It  certainly  requires  very  little  argument, 
and  no  sophi.stry,  to  reconcile  this  saying  with  the  most  orthodox  notion  of 
the  deity  of  Christ ;  as  he  is  repeatedly  speaking  of  his  divine  and  of  his 
human  nature.  Of  the  former  he  says  (John  x.  30.),  /  and  the  Father  are 
one  ;  and  of  the  latter  he  states  with  the  same  truth,  the  Father  is  greater 
than  I. 

(5.)  Whatever  is  repugnant  to  natural  reason  cannot  be  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  for  God  is  the  original  of  natural  truth,  as  well  as  of  that 
which  comes  by  particular  revelation.  No  proposition,  therefore,  which  is 
repugnant  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  reason,  can  be  the  sense  of  any 
part  of  the  word  of  God  ;  hence  the  words  of  Clirist, — This  is  my  body, 
and  This  is  my  blood  (Matt.  xxvi.  26.  28.), — are  not  to  be  understood  in  that 
sense,  which  makes  for  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  or,  of  the  con- 
version of  the  bread  and  wine,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
into  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ :  because  if  is  impossible  that 
contradictions  should  be  true  ;  and  we  cannot  be  more  certain  that  any 
thing  is  true,  than  we  are  that  that  doctrine  is  false.  Yet  it  is  upon  a  forced 
and  literal  construction  of  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  the  Romish  church 
has,  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century,  erected  and  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation; — a  doctrine  which  is  manifestly  "repugnant  to 
the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and 
hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions."*  In  fact,  if  the  words — "this 
is  my  body" — must  be  literally  understood,  why  are  not  other  words  of 
similar  import  also  to  be  taken  literally  1  In  which  case  Jesiis  Christ  must 
be  a  vine,  a  door,  and  a  rock ;  for  so  he  is  expressly  termed  in  John  x.  9. 
XV.  1.  and  1  Cor.  x.  4.  And  in  the  other  part  of  the  sacrament,  the  cup 
must  be  transubstantiated,  not  into  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  into  the  New 
Testament :  for  he  said, — "  This  cup  is  the  New  Test amcnl"  or  covenant 
(Luke  xxii.  20.),  that  is,  the  representation  or  memorial  of  it.  Further,  as 
the  words — "  This  is  my  body,"  and  "  This  is  my  blood"'' — were  spoken 
BEFORE  Christ's  body  was  broken  upon  the  cross,  and  before  his  blood 
was  shed,  he  could  not  pronounce  them  with  the  intention  that  they  should 
be  taken  and  interpreted  literally  by  his  disciples.  He  could  not  take  his 
body  in  his  hands,  nor  offer  them  his  blood  in  the  cup,  for  it  had  not  yet 
been  shed.  If  the  bread  which  he  broke  had  been  changed,  he  would 
have  had  two  bodies,  one  of  which  would  have  been  instrumental  in  pre- 
senting the  other  to  the  apostles.  Of  such  a  transformation  they  do. not 
appear  to  have  had  the  smallest  idea ;  and  if  it  did  not  take  place  in  this 
first  sacrament,  what  reason  can  we  have  to  believe  that  it  has  been  effect- 
ed in  any  other?  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
has  no  foundation  in  the  words  of  Christ,  which  must  necessarily  be  un- 
derstood, not  literally  and  properly,  hut  figuratively,  agreeably  to  the  well 
known  metonymy,  common  in  all  languages,  but  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew 
(the  impression  of  which  the  Greek  here  naturally  takes),  in  which  the 
sign  is  put  for  the  thing  signified.  Thus  in  Gen.  xl.  12.  the  three  branches 
are  three  days,  and  in  v.  18.  the  three  baskets  are  three  days ;  in  xli.  26. 
the  seven  good  kine  ajre  seven  years,  and  the  seven  good  ears  are  seven 
years ;«  and  in  Ezek.  xxxii.  11.  the  dry  bones  are  the  whole  km^se  of  Israel.'' 

*  Art.  xxviii.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  term — 
"transubstantiation" — was  not  invented  until  the  thirteenth  century;  the 
first  idea  of  Christ's  bodily  presence  in  the  eucharist  was  started  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century  ;  the  first  writer  who  maintained  the  doc- 
trine was  Paschasius  Radbertus,  In  the  ninth  century,  before  it  was  firmly 
established :  and  the  first  public  assertion  of  it  was,  at  the  third  Lateran 
Council,  in  the  year  1215,  after  it  had  been  for  some  time  avowed  by  the 
Roman  popes,  and  inculcated  by  the  clergy  dependent  on  them,  in  obe- 
dience to  their  injunctions.  But  the  term  itself  was  not  known  before  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  it  was  invented  by  Stephen  bishop  of  Autun. 
Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  217.  231. 

5  Matt.  xxvi.  26.  28.  and  Mark  xiv.  22.  24.  compared  with  Luke  xxii.  19,  20. 
and  rCor.  xi.  24,  25. 

«  "  Solet  autem  res,  quae  significat,  ejus  rei  nomine  quam  significat  niin- 
cupari,  sicut  scriptum  est,  Septem  spica.  septem  anni  svnt;  non  enira 
dicit,  septem  annos  significant :  et  Septem  boves  septem  anni  sunt,  et  inulta 
hujusmodi.''  Augustini  (iuaestiones  in  Leviticum.  lib.  iii.  Quast.  27.  (Ope- 
rum,  tom.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  516.  Paris,  1680.)  In  another  place  the  same  writer 
.says, — "Inde  est,  quod  ait  Apostolus,  Petra  autem.  erat  Christus  (1  Cor.  x. 
4.),  non  ait,  Petra  significabit  Christum."  (Ibid.  Quaest.  in  Genesin.  c.  xli. 
Op.  tom.  iii.  pars  1.  p.  335.) 

'  The  Hebrews,  having  no  particular  word  denoting  to  represent,  supply 
its  place  by  the  verb  substantive,  which  is  sometimes  left  to  be  understood 
as  in  Isa.  v.  7.  and  sometimes  is  expressed  by  the  personal  pronoun,  as  in 
the  passages  above  cited,  agreeably  to  the  well-known  rule  of  Hebrew 
grammar,  viz.  that  where  these  proriouns  stand  simply  for  theverb  of  ex- 
istence, they  are  to  be  translated  accordingly  ;  as  we  read  in  the  Septuagiht  , 
Greek  and  Latin  Vulgate  versions,  and  also  in  every  modern  version  of  the 
Bible.  Various  additional  examples  of  this  construction  mav  be  seen  in  ' 
Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar,  1 649.  o.  163.    Oxford,  1831.)  Robertson's  Hebr. 
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Thfi  same  metonymy  exists  in  the  service  for  ttie  celebration  of  the  pass- 
over  among  the  moilern  Jews  ;  in  wliich  the  masters  of  the  family  and  all 
the  guests  lake  hold  of  the  di^h  containing  the  nnleuvencd  bread  which  he 
had  previously  broken,  and  say, — 'Lo!  This  is  llu:  In  end  u/  ulfUclion, 
which  all  our  ameslura  ale  in  (he  Inntl  uf  Ej^y/tt."'  The  same  phrasoolouy 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament.  Tlius,  in  Malt.  xiii.  38, 
39.  "The  field  is  [represents]  the  loorld ;  the  good  secct  la  trepresents] 
the  chiidren  uf  the  kiiigdoiu ;  the  lares  Aim  [repri'senl)  the  children  of  the 
teicked  one.  The  enemy  is  [represcnis]  the  devil ;  the  harvest  is  [reprc- 
Benls]  the  end  of  Ihc  worl/l ;  the  reapers  ahe  the  atigels.  And  in  1  Cor.  x.  4. 
That  rock  was  (represented]  Christ.  Similar  modes  of  expression  occur 
in  I.uko  viii.  'J.  xv.  20.  Or.  and  xviii.  36.  (Jr.  John  vii.  3f).  and  x.  6.  Acts  x.  17. 
Gal.  iv.'i4.  and  Rev.  i.  'JJ.  Gr.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  context, 
from  biblical  usa^je,  and  from  the  scope  of  the  passajfe,— (it  nilRht  also  be 
added,  if  the  liiiiils  necessarily  prescribed  lo  this  piiraKraph  would  permit, 
from  the  Ifstimonies  of  the  fathers  of  Ihe  Chrlsllan  church  and  of  other 
ecclesiastical  writers,  both  Greek  and  Lftlin),  —that  Ihe  literal  inlerpreta- 
lion  of  Malt.  xxvi.  26.  'H.  must  be  abandoned,  and  with  it  necessarily  falls 
Ihe  modern  llomisb  tenet  of  traiisubsiaiiliation. 

(0.)  To  change  day  into  night  (Job  xvii.  12.)  is  a  moral  impossibility, 
contrary  to  coiiimon  sense,  and  must  be  a  figurative  expression.  la  Isa. 
i.  5,  6.  Iiie  Jewish  nation  are  described  a.^  bciii;;  sorely  stricken  or  chas- 
tised, hke  a  man  mortally  wounded,  and  destitute  btilh  of  medicine  as 
well  as  of  the  means  of  cure.  That  Ibis  descriplirm  is  figurative,  is  evident 
from  Ihe  context;  for  in  Ihe  two  following  verses  the  prophet  delineates 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  literal  terms. 

(7.)  If  a  passage  of  ficripture  be  a  precept,  prohibilini  some  heinous 
wickedness  or  crime  or  commandin!;  us  lo  do  gooil,  it  is  not  figurative  ;  but 
if  It  seem  to  command  any  heinous  wickedness  or  crime,  or  to  forbid  that 
which  is  prolilable  or  beneficial  to  others,  it  IS  figurative,  and  uiust  be 
inlerpreled  accoi  ilinsly. 

In  John  vi.  5:J.  (;hris't  says,  Except  ye  cat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  drink  his  blond,  y-  have  no  life  in  you.  Now  this  sentence  seems  lo 
command  a  heinous  wickedness  or  crime:  consequently  it  is  figurative, 
commaniiing  us  lo  communicate  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  and  with  de- 
light and  advantage  lo  lay  up  in  our  memory,  that  his  llesh  was  wounded 
and  crucified  for  us.' 

It  is  not,  however,  sufTicicnt  to  know  whether  an  expression 
bo  fii;urativc  or  not,  but,  when  this  point  is  a.sccrtaincil,  another 
of  equal  importance  presents  itself;  namely,  to  interpret  mcta- 
phofical  expressions  by  corresponding  and  appropriate  terms.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  object,  it  is  necessary, 

3.  That  tve  inquire  in  -what  respects  the  thing  compared, 
and  th'it  -with  which  it  is  compared,  respectively  agree,  and 
also  in  what  respects  they  have  any  ajjinity  or  resemblance. 

For,  as  a  similitude  is  concealed  in  every  metaphor,  it  is  only  by  diligent 
study  that  it  can  be  elicited,  by  carefully  observing  the  points  of  agreement 
between  the  proper  or  literal  and  the  figurative  moaning.  For  instance,  the 

firophetic  writers,  and  particularly  EzekicI,  very  frequently  charge  the 
sraelites  with  having  committed  adultery  and  played  the  harlot,  and  with 
deserting  Jehovah,  Ibcir  husband.  From  the  sligblesl  inspection  of  those 
pas.sages,  it  is  evident  that  spiritual  adultery,  or  idolatry  is  intended.  Now 
the  origin  of  this  metaphor  is  to  be  sought  from  one  and  the  same  notion, 
in  which  there  is  an  agreement  between  adultery  and  the  worship  paid  by 
the  Israelites  to  strange  gods.  That  notion  or  idea  is  unfailhfulness;  by 
which  as  a  wife  deceives  her  husband,  so  they  are  represented  as  deceiv- 
ing God,  and  as  violating  their  fidelity,  in  forsaking  him. 

To  explain  this  general  remark  more  particularly. 

(1.)  The  sense  of  a  figurative  passage  will  be  knoicn,  if  Ihe  resem- 
blance between  the  things  or  objects  compared  be  so  clear  as  to  be 
itnmediately  perceived. 

Thus,  if  any  one  be  said  to  'ralk  I'r}  the  way  of  the  ungodly,  or  of  the 
godly,  we  readily  apprehend  that  the  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  those  cha- 


Gramm.  lib.  iv.  c.2.  in  Schroeder's  Syntax.  Regula  33.,  Jahn'sGranimatica 
Hebrtea,  §  92.,  Cell6rier's  Grammaire  Hebraique,  p.  206.,  and  in  Glass's 
Philologia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  pp.  149,  loO.  (edit.  Dainii.)  That  the  same  con- 
struction exists  in  the  Syriac  Language  is  evident  from  the  examples 
piven  by  Bishop  Beveridge  in  his  Grammatica  Syriaca,  p.  30.,  by  Jahn  in  his 
Elemenia  .Aramaics  seu  Chaldaeo-Syriaca'  Lingu.-p,  pp.  24,  25.,  by  Michaelis 
in  his  Grammatica  Syriaca,  §§  79.  132.,  and  by  Ilofl'man  in  his  drammatica 
Syriaca,  pp.  311.  377.  Finally,  the  same  idiom  of  using  the  pronoun  in 
place  of  the  verb  substantive  prevails  in  the  Arabic  Language  ;  and  exam- 
ples of  it  are  given  by  Richardson  in  his  Arabic  Grammar,  chap.  viii.  and 
by  Rosenmiiller  in  his  Institutiones  Lineu.T  Arabicae,  lib.  v.  §  83. 

'  See  the  "Forms  of  Prayer  for  Ihe  Festivals  of  Passover  and  Pentecost, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews,  in  Hebrew 
and  English."     Bv  David  Levi,  p.  20. 

^  Arctibishop  Tillotson  in  his  Discourse  on  Transubstantialion  (pp.  14 
— 23.  12ino.  edit.)  and  Bishop  Burnet  (on  art.  xxviii.)  have  given  numerous 
passages  from  the  fathers  andother  ecclesiastical  writers,  from  the  second 
to  the  sixth  century,  in  which  the  Protestant — or  true — interpretation  of 
MalL  xxvi.  26.  is  maintained.  But  the  fullest  view  of  Christian  antiquity  on 
this  subject  will  be  foimd  in  a  collection  of  testimonies  from  the  second  to 
the  thirteenth  century  inclusive,  translated  and  published  by  Archbishop 
Wake,  entitled  "An  Historical  Treatise  written  by  an  Author  of  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  Rome,  touchingTransubstanliation.  Wherein  is 
iD&de  appear,  that,  according  to  the  Principles  of  that  Church,  this  Doc- 
trine cannot  be  an  .\rticle  of  Faith.  London,  IGS?."  4lo.  The  reader,  who 
is  desirous  of  invesiieaiing  further  this  very  important  subject,  is  referred 
to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd's  edition  of  .\rchbishop  C'ramner's  "Defence  of  the 
True  and  Caiholic  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,"  &c.  (London,  1825,  8vo.); 
lo  Mr.  Meek's  "  Church  of  England  a  Faithful  Witness  against  the  Errors 
of  the  Church  nf  Rome,"  pp.  15G— 191.  (London,  ISM,  8vo  ) ;  to  Mr.  Faber's 
"Dithculiies  of  Romanism,"  pp.  89 — 136.  313 — 446.  (second  edition);  and  to 
DuMoulin's  unanswered  and  unanswerable  "Anatomy  of  the  Mass,"  trans- 
lated from  Ihe  very  rare  French  original  bv  the  Rev.  Robert  Shanks,  A.  M. 
who  has  prefixed  a  concise  and  valuable  History  of  the  Eucharist.  Edin- 
burgh, m33,  12mo. 

»  The  preceding  rule  and  illustration  are  designedly  taken  from  Augus- 
tine, bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  in  the  fifth  ceniury, 
of  the  greatest  celebrity  in  the  Romish  church,  in  the  catalogue  of  whose 
supposed  saints  he  is  enrolled :  because  John  vi.  53.  is  one  of  the  passages 
urjetj  by  Ihat  church  in  support  of  her  novel  dogma  of  transubstantialion. 
The  attentive  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe,  how  completely  Augustine 
refutes  and  condemns  that  dogma.  See  his  treatise  de  DoctriD&Christianft, 
lib.  iii.  c.  16.  Op.  torn.  iii.  pars  1.  p.  52.    Paris,  16S0. 


racters  is  the  idea  designed  to  be  expressed.  In  like  manner,  when  any 
one  is  compared  to  a  lion,  who  does  not  immediately  understand  Ihat 
strength  of  limbs,  firnmess  of  nerve,  and  magnanimity,  arc  the  ideas  in- 
lendedto  be  conveyed?  In  Gen.  xlix.  9.  Judah  is  styled  a  liuji'svhelp.  and 
is  compared  to  a  lion  and  lioness  couching,  whom  no  one  dares  to  rouse. 
The  warlike  characler  and  the  conquests  of  ihis  tribe,  are  here  propheti- 
cally described :  but  ttie  full  force  of  the  passage  will  not  be  perceived, 
unless  we  know  that  a  lion  is,  among  the  orientals,  used  figuratively  lo  de- 
note a  hero,  and  also  that  a  lion  or  lioness,  when  lying  down  after  satisfying 
Its  hunger,  will  not  attack  any  person.  Mr.  Park  has  recorded  an  instance 
of  his  providential  escape  from  a  lion  thus  circumstanced,  which  he  saw 
lying  near  the  road,  and  passed  unhurt.* 

(2.)  As,  in  the  sacred  metaphors,  one  particular  is  generally  the 
principal  thing  thereby  exhiljited,  the  sense  of  a  metaphor  wdl  be 
illustrated  by  considering  the  context  of  a  passage  in  which  it  occurs. 

This  rule  particularly  applies  lo  images,  which  do  not  always  convey  one 
and  the  same  meaning.  Thus,  light  and  darkness  not  only  dcncjte  happi- 
ness antl  misery,  but  also  knowledge  and  ignorance;  which  of  these  two 
significations  is  to  be  preferably  adopted,  the  context  alone  can  show.  In 
Psal.  cxii.  4  we  read  :  U71I0  the  upright  there  at  i.<selh  light  in  Ihe  daiknesa. 
Bishop  llorsley  thinks  that  this  is  an  allusinii  to  what  happened  in  Egypt, 
when  the  Israelites  had  light  in  all  their  dwellings  in  Goshen,  while  the  rest 
of  Egypt  was  enveloped  in  darkness.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  since 
the  design  of  the  psalm  in  question  is,  lo  show  Ihe  blessedness  of  the 
righteous  and  the  final  perdition  of  the  ungodly,  the  context  will  plainly 
indicate  thai  happiness  is  Ihe  idea  intended  in  this  verse  ;  for,  if  we  con- 
sult what  precedes,  we  shall  find  that  temporal  prosperity  is  promised  lo 
the  righteous,  and  that,  among  the  particulars  in  which  his  prosperity  is 
staled  to  consist,  it  is  specified  ihat  his  seed  shall  be  mighty  upoji  earth  ; 
the  generation  of  the  upright  shall  be  blessed ;  ueullh  u-i,d  riches  shall  be 
in  his  house.  On  the  contrary,  in  Psal.  xix.  8  where  Ihe  commandmenl  of 
Jehovah  is  saiij  lo  enlighten  the  eyes,  the  idea  of  spiritual  knowledge  is 
intended,  and  Ibis  phrase  corresponds  lo  that  in  Ihe  preceding  verse,  where 
the  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  said  to  make  wise  the  simple.  In  the  New 
Testament,  light  and  darkness  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  like  nian- 
ni'r  designate  a  state  of  knowledge  and  a  stale  of  ignorance.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  Luke  i.  78,  79.  Acts  xxvi.  18.  Rom.  i.  21.  Eph.  iv.  18. 
and  V.  8.  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

(3.)  The  sense  of  a  figurative  expression  is  often  known  from  (he 
sacred  writer's  own  explanation  of  it. 

In  common  with  profane  writers,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  Ihe  inspired 
penmen  of  the  Old  Testament  frequently  subjoin  to  figurative  expressions 
proper  or  literal  terms,  and  thus  explain  the  meanhig  iiitende<l  to  be  con- 
veyed by  Ihe  images  they  employ.  Thus,  in  Esther  viii.  16.  it  is  said  Ihat 
the  Jeics  had  light  and  gladness,  and  joy  and  hon^mr ;  here  the  explana- 
tory synonymes  mark  the  greatness  of  their  prosperity  and  joy.  In  Psal. 
xcvii.  '11.  light  is  said  to  ha  sown  for  the  righteous  :  the  exposition  imme- 
diately follows,  and  joy  for  the  upright  in  heart.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  prophet  Hosea  cotnplains  that  a  spirit  of  lasciviousness  had  driven  the 
Israelites  astray  (Hos.  iv.  12.),  ho  explains  his  meaning  not  only  by  subjoin- 
ing that  they  forsook  their  God,  but  in  the  following  verse  he  slates  in  clear 
and  literal  terms  the  eagerness  with  which  they  committed  idolatry  ;  upon 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  they  sacriflce,  and  upon  the  hills  they  burn  in- 
cense, &c. 

(4.)  The  sense  of  a  figurative  expression  may  also  be  ascertained 
by  con.iulling  parallel  passages  ;  in  tchich  the  same  thing  is  expressed 
properly  and.  literally,  or  in  uhich  the  same  word  occurs,  so  (hat  the 
sense  may  be  readily  apprehended. 

The  Hebrew  prophets  very  often  represent  Jehovah  as  holding  in  his 
hand  a  cup,  and  presenting  it  to  men  who  are  coinpelled  to  drink  it  up  to 
the  very  dregs.  The  intoxicated  stagger,  and,  fading  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  shamefully  vomit  forth  the  wine  ihey  have  drunk.  This  meiaphor 
is  frequently  repealed  in  various  ways  by  Ihe  sacred  poets,  who  sometimes 
only  glance  at  il,  while  at  others  they  more  fully  illustrate  it.  Compare 
Obad^  16.  Nahum  iii.  11.  Habak.  ii.  16.  Psal.  Ixxv.  8.  Jer.  xxv.  15—27.  and 
Ezekiel  xxiii.  33,  34.  Now,  if  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  image  occurring  in  these  passages,  its  sen.^e  might  be  imriiediaiely 
ascertained  bv  comparing  the  following  parallel  passage  in  Isaiah  Ii.  17—2?., 
in  which  the  prophet  portravs  Jerusalem  as  a  woman  so  intoxicated  as  to 
be  unable  to  stand  ;  but  in  which  he  introduces  some  words  that  clearly 
mark  the  sense  of  the  meiaphor.  The  passage  itself,  Bishop  Ixjwih  justly 
remarks,  is  poetry  of  the  first  order,  sublimity  of  the  highest  proof. 

Rouse  thyself,  rouse  thyself  up;  arise,  O  Jerusalem  ! 

Who  hast  dnmken  from  the  hand  of  Jehovah  the  cup  of  his  fiiry ; 

The  dregs  of  the  cup  of  trembhng  thou  hast  drunken,  thou  hast  wrung 
thein  out. 

There  is  not  one  to  lead  her,  of  all  the  sons  which  she  hath  brought 
forth  ; 

Neither  is  there  one  to  support  her  by  the  hand,  of  all  the  sons  which 
she  hath  educ-ted. 

These  two  things  have  befallen  thee  ;  who  shall  bemoan  theel 

Desolation  and  destruction  ;  the  fainine  and  the  sword  ;  who  shall  com- 
fort thee  t 

Thy  sons  lie  astounded  ;  thev  are  cast  down  : 

At  the  head  of  all  Ihe  streets,  like  the  oryx«  taken  in  the  toils  ; 

Drenched  to  the  full  with  the  fury  of  Jehovah,  with  the  fury  of  thy  God. 

Wherefore  hear  now  ihis,  O  thoii  afflicted  daughter  ; 

And  thou  drunken,  but  not  with  wine. 

Thus  saith  thy  Lord  Jehovah  ; 

And  thy  God,  who  avengeth  his  people ; 

Behold'l  take  from  thy  hand  the  cup  of  trembhng; 

The  dregs  of  the  cup  of  my  fury  : 

Thou  shall  drink  of  il  again  no  more. 

But  I  will  put  it  into  the  hand  of  them  who  oppress  thee  ; 

Who  said  to  thee,  Bow  down  thy  body,  that  we  may  go  over: 

And  thou  lavedst  down  thy  back,  as  the  ground : 

And  as  the  street  to  them'that  pass  along. 

Bishop  Lowth's  Version. 

(5.)  Consider  History. 

A  consideration  of  events  recorded  in  history  will  very  frequently  show, 
how  far  and  in  what  sense  any  expression  is  to  be  understood  figuratively. 
Thus  many  and  various  things  are  said  relative  to  the  coming  of  Christ, 


«  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  p.  310.    London,  1807,  8vo.  or  in 
Pinkerlon's  Collection  of  Vovages,  vol.  xvi.  p.  849. 
•  Or  wild  bull. 
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his  kingdom,  government,  and  adversaries.  Now  Jiistory  informs  us,  that 
he  came,  at  the  dftstruclion  of  Jerusalem,  to  rule  and  govern  far  and  wide 
by  the  spreadins;  of  the  Gospel.  In  Matt.  x.  34.  Christ  says  that  he  came 
not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sicord.  In  the  paraJlel  passage,  Luke 
xii.  51.,  he  says  that  he  came  to  cause  division.  The  general  import  of 
these  two  passages  is,  that  he  would  cause  discord,  and  as  it  were  sow  dis- 
Bensions.  But  in  what  sense  could- the  blessed  Saviour  mean  that  he  would 
cause  discord?  We  learn  from  history,  that  in  consetjuenceof  the  ditfusion 
of  the  Christian  religion,  nations  and  families  became  divided,  so  that  some 
embraced  it  while  others  rejected  it,  and  the  former  were  persecuted  by 
the  latter  on  account  of  their  Christian  profession.  A  further  exposition 
of  this  passage  is  given  in  p.  457.  infra. 

(6.)  Consider  the  connection  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  context  of 
the  figurative  passage. 

A  consideration  of  the  connection  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  the  context, 
will  often  lead  to  the  origin  of  the  figurative  expressions  employed  by  the 
sacred  writers,  and  consequently  enable  us  to  ascertain  their  meaning : 
for  very  frequently  some  word  precedes  or  follows,  or  some  synonyme  is 
annexed,  that  plainly  indicates  whether  the  expression  is  to  be  taken  pro- 
perly or  figuratively.  For  instance,  the  words  si7i  and  iniquity,  which  are 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  law  of  Moses,  are  tropically  put  for 
punishment;  and  that  the  phrase,  to  bear  one's  sin  or  iniquity,  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  suffering  of  the  punisliment  due  to  sin,  appears  from  the 
synonymous  ex-pressions  oi  being  ciU  off  from  the  people,  and  dying  being 
very  often  annexed.  As  in  Levit.  xix.  8.  Exodus  xxvlii.  43.  Num.  xiv.  34. 
and  xvlii.  22.  32,  &c.  Thus  also  diseases  and  infirmities  are  called  sins, 
because  they  are  considered  as  the  punishment  of  sin  (as  in  Isa.  llil.  4. 
with  Matt.  vjli.  17.),  the  figure  in  wliich  passage  is  subsequently  explained 
in  verse  5.  Compare  also  verse  12.  and  Psalm  xxxvlli.  3—5.  Ezek.  xxxiil. 
10.  and  .lolin  ix.  2,  3.  So  likewise  in  Gen.  xxxi.  42.  53.  the  context  mani- 
festly shows  that  the  fear  of  Isaac,  and  the  fear  of  his  father,  are  put  for 
Jehovah,  the  object  of  fear  and  reverence.  Once  more;  when  In  1  Pet. 
ii.  5.  9.  believers  are  said  to  be  living  stones,  a  spiritual  house,  and  a  royal 
priesthood,  as  these  expressions  are  derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  we 
must  recur  to  Exodus  xix.  5, 6.  in  order  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  of  their 
privileges.  The  general  tenorof  the  Apostle's  address  then  will  be,  "Con- 
sider yourselves  as  forming  part  of  a  nobler  temple  than  that  of  the  Jews, 
and  in  which  a  raucli  more  spiritual  sacrifice  is  offered  to  God  through 
Christ. — You,  wlio  have  embraced  the  Gospel,  are  considered  by  God  as 
inheritors  of  all  tliose  holy  blessings  which  were  promised  to  the  Jews." 

(7.)  In  fixing  the  sense  exhibited  by  a  metaphor,  the  comparison 
ought  never  to  be  extended  too  far,  or  into  any  thing  which,  cannot 
he  properly  applied  to  the  person  or  thing  represented. 

In  other  words,  a  comparison  which  ordinarily  has  but  one  particular 
view  ought  not  to  be  strained,  in  order  to  make  it  agree  in  other  respects, 
where  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  a  similitude  of  ideas.  For  instance,  in 
Isa.  xl.  6.  we  read  allflesh  is  grass ;  that  is,  all  mankind  are  liable  to  wilher 
and  decay,  and  will  wither  and  decay  like  grass.  But  this  metaphor  would 
be  tortured  to  a  meaning,  which,  as  it  is  foolish  and  absurd,  we  may  be 
sure  was  never  intended  by  the  inspired  writer,  if  we  were  to  say  that 
mankind  were  like  grass,  or  were  grass  in  colour  or  shape.  Wliat  wild, 
and  indeed  what  wicked,  abuse,  would  be  made  of  the  Scripture  expres- 
sion concerning  our  Lord  that  he  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night  (Rev. 
xvi.  15.),  if  we  were  not  to  confine  the  sense  to  the  suddenness  and  sur- 
prlsal  of  the  thief,  but  should  extend  it  to  the  temper  and  designs  of  the 
villain  who  breaks  open  houses  in  the  night  7»  Hence,  though  one  meta- 
phor may  be  brnught  to  signify  many  things  with  respect  to  some  different 
qualities,  and  diverse  attributes,  it  nevertheless  is  very  evident  that  that 
sense  ought  chiclly  to  be  attended  to,  which  appears  to  be  designed  by 
the  Spirit  of  Gnd,  and  which  is  obviously  figured  out  to  us  in  the  nature, 
form,  or  use  of  the  thing,  from  which  the  metaphor  is  taken.  Thus,  Christ 
Is  called  a  lion  (Rev.  v.  5.)  because  he  is  noble,  heroic,  and  invincible  ; 
Satan,  the  grand  adversary  of  souls,  is  called  a  lion  in  1  Pet.  v.  8.  becausje 
he  is  rapacious,  roaring,  and  devouring.  And  wicked  men  are  termed 
lions  in  Job  iv.  10,  11.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  oecause  they  are  fierce,  outrage- 
ous, and  cruel  to  weaker  men. 

(8.)  In  the  interpretation  of  figurative  expressions  generally,  and 
those  which  particularly  occur  in  the  moral  parts  of  Scripture,  the 
meaning  of  such  expressions  ought  to  he  regulated  by  those  which 
are  plain  and  clear. 

All  mere  maxims,  whether  plain  or  figurative,  must  be  understood  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  possibility  and  the  rules  of  humanity.  The  rule 
just  stated  is  especially  applicable  to  the  right  Interpretation  of  Matt.  v. 
fe-^2.,  which  enjoins  us  not  to  retaliate,  but  to  bear  small  injuries,  and 
Matt.  vl.  W.31. 34.,"  whichprohlbitsthoughtfulness  about  worldly  concerns; 
which  injunctions  have  been  objected  to,  as  being  impracticable  general 
duties,  inconsistent  with  natural  instinct  and  law,  and  altogether  destructive 
of  society.  If,  however,  the  present  rule  be  kept  in  view,  and  if  we  attend 
to  tlie  auditors  and  occasion  of  this  discourse  and  to  the  context,  the  true 
sense  of  the  precepts  before  us  will  be  evident. 

The  auditors  were  the  multitude  and  the  disciples  of  Christ,  as  appears 
from  the  conle.xt  both  precedinir  and  following  the  sermon,  and  also  from 
the  conclusion  of  it.»  The  multitude  and  the  disciples  were  likewise  the 
auditors  of  the  same,  or  a  similar,  discourse  recorded  by  Luke. a  They 
were  both,  therefore,  intended  for  general  instruction  to  all  Christians. 
Particular  appropriate  instructions  to  his  apostles,  and  to  the  seventy  dur- 
ing his  ministry,  Christ  gave  to  them  when  he  sent  them  forth  to  preach 
and  work  miracles  ;•  and  upon  other  occasions  when  they  were  in  private.' 
After  Jesus  had  been  delivering  some  similar  instructions  to  those  in  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  he  tells  Peter  that  they  were  designed  for  general 
use.'  Our  Lord,  therefore,  probably  delivered  the  precepts  we  are  con- 
siderina  in  such  language  as  was  intelligible  to  the  multitude.  Now  they, 
instead  of  viewing  Ihein  as  "impracticable,  inconsistent  with  natural  law, 
and  destructive  of  society,"  expressed  their  great  admiration  of  the  wisdom 
and  dignity  with  which  he  taught.' 

The  occasion  of  this  sermon  was,  towards  the  beginning  of  his  ministry, 
to  teach  the  true  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  to  give  laws  suitable  to 
it,  and  to  correct  the  false  and  worldly  notions  of  it,  which  the  Jews  in 
general  entertained,  They  were  filled  with  ideas  of  conquest,  and  revenue 
against  the  Romans,  and  of  enriching  themselves  by  plunder.  But  Christ, 
instead  of  countenancing  a  vindictive  temper,  enjoins  lenity,  forbearance^ 

>  Numerous  similar  instances  are  given  by  Glassius,  Philologia  Sacra, 
(edit.  Dathii,)  lib.  ii.  pp.  918—921. 
a  .Malt.  V.  1. ;  vli.  24.  28 ;  viii.  1.  3  Luke  vi.  17.  47—49. ;  ni.  1. 

*  Matt.  X.    Mark  vl.  7—11.    Luke  ix.  1—6.  ;  x.  1.  24. 
»  Matt.  xiii.  10—23.  36-43.  51.     John  xiv.— xvii. 
»  Luke  Jtii.  41-^.  i  Malt,  vii,  28,  29. 


and  kindness  to  those  who  injure  ub.  These  directions  accord  with  the 
dispositions  which,  in  tlie  introduction  to  the  sermon,  he  pronounces  to  bo 
requisite  to  true  liapplness  ;  with  his  plain  in.iunctions  to  forgive  Injuries; 
Willi  the  general  strain  of  his  discourses,  with  the  condition  of  huiiianity  ; 
and  with  the  context,  both  in  Matthew  and  Luke."  In  connection  with  the 
precepts  we  are  considering,  in  both  evangelists,  "doing  lo  others  as  we 
would  have  them  do  to  us,'^and,  "  doing  good  to  our  enemies,  In  Imitation 
of  our  heavenly  Father,"  are  enjoined.  These  plain  comprehensive  rules 
are  introduced  as  including  the  figurative  ones  here  specified,  which  point 
out  small  injuries.  And  trivial  instances  are  here  specified,  probably  to 
point  out  the  necessity  of  extending  a  lenient  and  lorbearmg  disposition  to 
small  circumstances,  in  order  to  pervade  every  social  scnlimenl  and  action 
with  the  temper  of  kindness,  and  lo  prevent  a  vindictive  spirit  from  insinu- 
ating itself  by  the  smallest  avenues  into  our  hearts.  That  these  coiiimands 
are  not  to  be  taken  lilerally,  as  enjoining  the  particular  actions  here  speci- 
fied, but  the  disjiositiun  of  forgiveness  and  benevolence,  is  apparent,  not 
only  from  Its  being  usual  in  the  East  to  iiut  the  action  lor  the  disposition,' 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  precepts  are  introduced,  but  also  from 
our  Lord's  own  conduct.  For  he  mildly  reproved  the  officer  who  struclr 
him  at  his  trial.'"  Tliough  he  had  be  lore  voluntarily  given  himself  up  lo  the 
persons  who  were  sent  to  take  him,  bade  Peter  shcaihe  Itie  sword  with 
whicVi  he  had  maimed  one  of  them,  and  himself  miraculously  cured  him  ; 
yet  even  here  he  gently  reproved  them  for  the  man?ier  In  which  the  y  came 
toapprehendhim.il  These  instancesofChrisl's  different  behaviour  under 
a  variation  of  circumstances,  show  that  he  meant  these  precepts  to  be  inter- 
preted, according  to  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  case.  He  might  express 
them  the  more  strongly  In  order  to  contradict  Ecclus.  xli.  4,5.  7.,  and  similar 
improper  sentiments  and  practices  wiilcli  at  that  time  prevailed  In  Judaea. 
Neither  did  Paul  act  agreeably  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  commands  in 
question. '» 

The  mjunction  not  to  lay  up  your  treasures  upon  earth,  but  in  hearcn,^' 
according  to  the  Hebrew  Idiom,  means,  to  prefer  heavenly  to  earthly  trea- 
sures. Tlie  reason  given  for  It  is,  because,  making  earlrily  treasures  the 
chief  object,  beclouds  the  moral  eye,  the  guide  of  life,  and  is  inconsistent 
with  the  love  and  service  of  God.  Clirist  adds,  "  therefore  take  no  tliought,'' 
or,  as  it  should  be  translated,  "be  not  anxious  about  food,  drink  or  cloth- 
ing," but  with  moderate  care  only  about  them,  trust  the  providence  of  your 
heavenly  Father.  Let  your  first  and  chief  care  be  to  do  your  duty.  Do 
not  anxiously  anticipate  the  cares  of  the  rtiorrow.  All  this  accords  with 
our  best  natural  sentiments,  and  with  the  other  liistrucllons  of  our  Lord. 
The  auditors  and  occasion  of  the  discourse,  together  with  the  language  and 
connection  In  which  the  directions  are  given,  show  these  lo  be  the  ideas 
which  Jesus  meant  to  convey.'* 

4.  Lastly,  in  explaining  the  Jigurative  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, care  must  be  taken  that  -we  do  not  Judge  of  the  applica- 
tion of  characters  from  modern  usage;  because  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East  have  very  frequently  attached  a  character  to  the 
idea  expressed,  -widely  different  from  that -which  usually  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  vie-ws. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  East,  from  their  lively  imaginations,  verj'  often 
make  use  of  far-fetched  comparisons,  and  bring  together  things  which,  in 
our  judgments,  are  the  most  dissimilar.  Besides,  since  the  Hebrew  mode 
of  hving  differed  greatly  from  ours,  and  many  things  were  in  use  and  com- 
mended by  the  Israelites  which  to  us  are  unknown,  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised, if  there  be  a  very  wide  difference  subsisting  between  lie  metapho- 
rical expressions  of  the  Hebrews,  and  those  which  are  familiar  to  us,  and 
if  they  should  sometimes  appear  harsh,  and  seem  to  convey  a  different 
meaning  from  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  receive.  Thus,  In  Deut. 
xxxlli.  17.  the  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  is  compared  to  the  firstling  of  a 
bullock;  in  like  manner  Amos  (iv.  1.)  compares  the  noble  women  of  Israel 
to  the  kine  of  Bashan,  and  Hosea  compares  the  Israelites  to  refractory 
kine  that  shake  off  the  yoke.  The  patriarch  Jacob  in  his  prophetic  and 
valedictory  address  to  his  children  (Gen.  xllx.  14.),  in  which  he  foretells 
their  own  and  their  descendants'  future  condition,  terms  Issachar  a  strong 
ass,  literally  a  strnng-boned  or  strong-li?nbed  ass.  Now,  If  we  take  these 
metaphors  according  to  their  present  sense  we  shall  greatly  err.  The  ox 
tribe  of  animals,  whose  greatest  beauty  and  strength  lie  in  its  horns,  was 
held  in  very  honour  among  the  ancient  nations,  and  was  much  esteemed 
on  account  of  Its  aptitude  for  agricultural  labour  :  hence  Moses  especially 
enacts,  thai  the  ox  should  not  be  muzzled  while  treading  nut  the  corn. 
The  ass  tribe,  In  the  East,  is  robust  and  more  hand-some,  as  well  as  much 
quicker  in  its  pace,  than  those  animals  are  in  our  country  ;  and  therefore 
princes  and  persons  of  noble  birth  thought  it  no  degradation  lo  ride  on 
asses.  •  Hence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  it  is  not  reck- 
oned disgraceful  to  be  compared  with  oxen  and  asses  ;  nor,  if  a  metaphor 
be  derived  from  those  animalS;  do  they  iritend  to  convey  the  same  n;ean- 
Ing  which  we  should  express  by  a  figure  drawn  frnm,thcm.  In  the  com- 
parison of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  to  the  firstling  of  a  bullock,  the  point  of 
resemblance  \s  strength  and  power.^t  In  the  comparison  of  the  matrons 
of  Samaria  to  the  kine  of  Bashan,  the  point  of  resemblance  \s  luxury  and 
icantonne-ts^floieingfroni  their  abundance  :'«  in  the  comparison  of  Issachar 
to  an  ass,  the  point  of  resemblance  is  bodily  strength  and  rigour ;  for  irt 
that  animal  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  regard  sirenalh,  though  we 
usually  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  slowness  and  stupidity.''' 

8  Matt.  v.  43—48.    Luke  vi.  27—36. 

»  Matt.  v.  38.     Luke  xxii.  36. ;  xix.  13, 14.    John  xiii.  14, 15.  17. 

■  0  John  xviil.  22,23. 

"Mark  xiv.  48.    Matt.  xxvi.  55.     Luke  xxii.  50— 53.    John  \-\'lii.  10. 

1'  Acts  xxlil.  3. ;  xvi.  37. 

13  Matt.  vi.  19—34.    John  vi.  27. 

i<  Blair  on  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Newcome's  Observations  on 
Christ,  p.  30.  part  i.  chap.  1.  sect.  9. 

"  Mr.  Brown  has  recorded  a  similar  figure,  which  is  in  use  at  the  pre- 
sent time  at  the  court  of  the  sultan  of  Dar  Ft'ir.  in  Africa  ;  where,  durin,^ 
public  audiences,  a  kind  of  hired  encoii.iast  stands  at  the  monarch's  fight 
hand,  crying  out,  "See  the  bufi'alo,  the  offspring  of  a  bnfi'alo,  the  hull  of 
bulls,  the  elephant  of  a  superior  strength,  the  powerful  Sultan  Ah-delrach- 
nifln-alrashld !"  Journey  to  Dar  Fur,  chap.  I.  in  fine,  or  Pinkerton's 
Voyaces,  vol.  xv.  p.  122. 

16  The  proprle'y  of  this  comparison  will  appear  when  it  is  recollected 
that  Bashan  was  celebrated  for  the  richness  of  its  pasturrs,  and  its  breed 
of  cattle.  (See  Num.  xxxli.  4.  Deut.  xxxii.  '4.  and  Ezek.  xxxix.  18.) 
This  region  still  retains  its  ancient  fertility  ;  and  its  robust,  handsome,  and 
independent  Inhabitants  are  such  as  we  may  conceive  its  ancient  possess- 
ors to  have  been.    See  Buckineham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  325—329. 

11  Bauei-,  Herm.  Sacra,  pp.  206. 210—213. 216—221.  Ernesti,  Instil.  Interp. 
Nov.  Test.  pp.  99—110.  Morus  in  Ernesti,  torn,  i-  pp.  260—300.  Jahn, 
Enchirid.  Heripeneut.  pp.  100 — 119. 
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SECTION  II. 

ON   THE    INTERPRETATION    OF   THE   METONYMIES  OCCURRING    IN 
THE  SCRIPTURES. 

J^Tatuve  of  a  JMetonymy. — 1.  Metonymy  of  the  cause. — 2.  Afe- 
tonymy  of  the  effect. — 3.  Aletonymy  of  the  subject. — 4. 
Metonymy  of  the  adjunct,  in  which  the  adjunct  is  put  for 
the  subject. 

A  Metdnysiv  is  a  tropp,  by  which  we  substitute  one  ap- 
pellation for  another,'  as  the  cause  for  the  effect,  the  (ffecl  lor 
the  cau.se,  the  subject  for  the  adjunct,  or  the  adjunct  for  the 
subject.  ■ 

A  Metonymy  of  the  cause  is  used  in  vScripture,  when  the 
person  actinir  is  put  for  the  thing  done,  or  the  instrument  by 
which  a  thin<r  is  done  is  put  for  the  thing  eO'ected,  or  when 
a  tliinsj  or  action  is  put  for  the  effect  produced  by  that  action. 

A  i\lit(myniy  of  the  effect  occurs,  when  the  effect  is  put  for 
the  eOicient  cause. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  subject  Is,  when  the  subject  is  put  for 
the  adjunct;  that  is,  for  some  circumstance  or  appendage 
belonging  to  the  subject:  when  the  thing  or  place  containing 
is  put  for  the  thing  contained  or  placed  ;  when  the  possessor  is 
put  for  the  thing  possessed ,-  when  the  object  is  put  for  the  thing 
conversant  about  it ;  or  when  the  thing  signined  is  put  for  its 
sign. 

A  Metonymy  of  the  adjunct  is,  when  that  which  belongs 
to  any  thing  serves  to  represent  the  thing  itself. 


I.  METONYMY  OF  THE  CAUSE. 


I.  Frequently  the  person  acting  is  put  for  the  thing  done. 

1.  Thus,  Christ  is  put  for  his  Doctrine  in  Rom.  xvi.  9. 

Salute  Urbanus  our  lielper  in  Christ,  that  is,  in  preaching  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  he  having  buen  a  fellow-labourer  with  the  apostles.  Siuiilar 
instances  occur  in  1  Uor.  iv.  15.  and  Epli.  iv.  20. 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  His  Effects,  as  in  2  Cor.  ill.  6. 

Who  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  new  covenant,  not  of  the  letter  but 
of  the  spirit ;  for  the  letter  killelh,  hut  the  spirit  givelh  life.  Here,  by  the 
word  letterwe  are  to  understand  the  late  written  on  tables  of  stone,  which 
required  perfect  obedience,  and  which  no  man  can  perform  because  of  the 
corruption  of  his  nature;  therefore  the  \a.w  or  letter  killelh,  that  is,  can  pro- 
nounce noihin-;  but  a  sentence  of  condemnaiion  and  eternal  death  against 
man.  But  by  the  spirit  is  intended  the  savins;  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which 
derives  its  origin  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  who  teaches  or 
instructs,  and  prepares  man  for  eternal  life.  In  the  same  sense,  Jesus 
Christ  says,  John  vi.  63.  The  words  that  I  speak  they  are  spirit  and  life, 
that  is,  they  are  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and,  if  received  with  true  faith,  will 
lead  to  eternal  life.  A  similar  mode  of  expression  occurs  in  Rom.  viii.  2. 
Here,  by  t/te  taw  of  the  spirit  of  life  is  meant  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel, 
because  it  is  a  peculiar  instrument  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  who, 
by  a  divine  elficacy,  changes  the  heart,  and  writes  his  law  there,  which 
now  is  not  only  inscribed  on  tablets  or  parchments,  but  also  penetrates  the 
very  heart  of  man,  and  quickens  the  soul  to  spiritual  motions  and  actions.' 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  His  Operations  : 

For  renewing.  Psal.  li.  10.  Ezok.  x.vxvi.  36,  2/.  compared  with  Eph.  iv.  23. 
Rom.  xii.  2:  which  passages  imply  nothing  less  than  a  radical  change,  both 
external  or  moral,  and  internal  or  spiritual,  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the 
Influence  of  divine  grace. 

4.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  the  Influences  or  Gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  as  in  1  Thess.  v.  19.    Quench  not  the  Spirit. 

The  similitude  is  borrowed  from  the  ancient  altar  of  burnt-offerini?,  in 
which  the  fire  was  to  be  kept  continually  burning.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  here 
represented  as  a.  fire,  because  it  is  His  province  to  enlighlen,  quicken, 
purify,  and  refine  the  soul,  and  to  excite  and  maintain  every  pious  and 
devout  atTerlion.  The  Christian,  therefore,  must  not  quench  the  sacred 
flame  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  any  of  his  influences  by  conmiilting  any  act, 
uttering  any  won),  or  indulging  any  sensual  or  malevolent  disposition, 
which  may  provoke  Him  to  withdraw  both  His  gifts  and  graces.  Neither 
must  the  Christian  extinguish  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  but  keep  them  in  con- 
stant exercise,  as  love,  joy,  peace,  long-sufTerins,  gentleness,  goodness, 
fidelity,  meekness,  &c.  So,  in  2  Tim.  i.  6.  Saint  Paul's  advice,  Stir  up  the 
gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee,  means  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  See  also 
1  Tim.  iv.  14. 

Again,  when  our  Saviour  "exhorts  us  to  ask  with  confidence  for  spiritual 
aid,  appealing  to  the  conduct  of  men,  he  adds,  '  If  ye,  then,  being  evil,  know 
how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  hea- 
venly Father  f^ire  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  J'  (Luke  xi.  13.) 
By  which  he  would  have  us  distinctly  understand  that  if  man,  with  all  his 
imperfections  and  all  his  unkindness,  can  yet  be  tender-hearted  to  his 
children,, and  seasonably  bestow  on  them  beneficial  gifts,  much  more  will 
God,  who  is  perfection  and  beniinity  itself,  most  assuredly  impart  the  bless- 
ing of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  earnestly  and  anxiously  implore  divine 
help, — that  help  which  can  illumine  what  is  dark  ;  can  strengthen  what  is 
irresolute  ;  can  restrain  what  is  violent;  can  comfort  what  is  atflicted  ;  in 


'  Quintilian,  lib.  viii.  c.  vi.  torn.  ii.  p.  103.  ed.  Bipont. 
»  Flaccus  Dlyricus,  in  Clav.  Script,  pars  1.  col.  Il62i 


such  a  manner,  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  soul  when 
Kiruggliiig  under  different  but  difficult  temptatione ;  that  help,  without  which 
man,  unassisted,  cannot  persevere  in  rectitude  of  thought  and  action."* 

5.  Spirit  also  denotes  a  Divine  Power  or  energy,  reigning  in 

the  soul  of  a  renewed  man. 

Compare  Luke  i.  46,  47.  with  1  Thess.  v.  23. ;  and  for  other  places,  where 
the  word  spirit  is  put  (or  the  new  man  and  spiritual  strength,  see  Isa. 
xxvi.  9.  Ezek.  xviii.  31.  Matt.  xxvi.  41.  Rom.  i.  9.  1  Cor.  v.  3 — o.  and  vi.  20. 
Gal.  iii.  3,  &c. 

6.  More  especially  the  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  those  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which,  for  various 
uses,  whether  public  or  private,  spiritual  or  temporal,  are  be« 
stowed  on  man. 

Thus,  in  2  Kings  ii.  9.  Elisha  earnestly  requests  of  Elijah,  Let  a  double 
portion  of  thy  spirit  rest  upon  me  ;  that  is,  an  extraordinary  measure  of  (he 
gills  of  prophecy,  and  of  power  in  working  miracles,  which  are  here  called 
l\ie  piirlion  of  the  spirit.  See  also  Num.  xi.  17.  25.  Dan.  v.  12.  The  pro- 
phei  Uanirl  had  a  more  cxcetlent  spirit,  that  is  a  more  eminent  gilt  of  th« 
sjiiril,  more  knowledge,  and  more  understanding. 

.  7.  The  Spirit  is  also  put  for  revelations,  visions,  or  ecstacies, 
whether  really  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  pretended  to  be  so. 

Ezek.  xxxvii.  I.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  carried  me  out  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  that  is,  by  a  vision  or  rapture  of  spirit.  2TheKS.  ii.  2.  That  ye  be  not 
shaken  in  mind, — neither  by  spirit.  Sec.  that  is,  by  revelations  pretending 
to  come  from  the  spirit.  Rev.  i.  10.  /  was  in  the  spirit,  that  is,  in  an 
Rcstacy  and  peculiar  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  is  described  in  Rev.  iv. 
2.  xvii.  3.  XXI.  10.  and  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  To  this  head  may  also  be  referred  thosa 
passages  where  spirit  is  put  for  doctrines,  whether  really  revealed  or  pre- 
tended to  be  so ;  as  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  where  by  seducing  spirits  are  intended 
false  teachers  who  pretend  to  receive  their  doctrine  (roiii  (he  Spirit  of  God ; 
and  1  John  iv.  1.  where  spirit  is  put  for  doctrine  pretended  to  be  received 
by  the  false  teachers  from  God. 

8.  Parents  or  .Ancestors  are  put  for  their  Posterity :  this 
mode  of  speaking  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Sacred 

Writings. 

Thus  Shem,  Japhet,  and  Canaan,  are  put  for  their  posterity,  in  Gen.  ix. 
27.  Jacob  and  Israel  for  the  Israelites,  in  Exod.  v.  2.  Num.  xxiil.  21. 
xxiv.  5.  17.  Deut.  xxxiii.  28.  1  Kings  xviii.  17,  18.  Psal.  xiv,  7.  and  cxxrv.  4. 
Amos  vii.  9.  in  which  verse  Isaac,  as  in  verse  16.  the  House  of  Isaac,  means 
the  same  people.  The  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  (of  whom, 
according  to  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  Rom.  ix.  5.)  is  put  for  Christ  himself, 
in  Gen.  xii.  3.  xviii.  18.  xxii.  IS.  xxvi.  4.  xxviii.  14.  and  Gal.  iii.  8.,  as  is  evi. 
dent  by  comparins  Acts  iii.  25.  and  Gal.  iii.  14.  16.  In  2  Chron.  xxv.  24. 
Obed-edom  is  putYor  his  descendants,  who,  it  appears  from  I  Chron.  xxv. 
15.,  were  porters  and  keepers  of  the  sacred  treasures.  In  Ezek.  xrxiv.  23. 
David  is  put  for  David's  Lord,  the  illustrious  Messiah. 

9.  The  Writer  or  Author  is  put  for  his  Book  or  Work  : 

As  in  Luke  xvi.  29.  xxiv.  27.  Acts  xv.  21.,  xxi.  21.  and  2  Cor.  iii.  15. ;  in 
which  passages  Moses  and  the  Prophets  respectively  mean  the  Mosaic  and 
Prophetic  Writings,  composed  by  them  under  divine  inspiration,  and  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  as  the  rule  of  faith. 

To  this  first  species  of  metonymy  may  be  appropriately  refer- 
red, FIRST,  all  those  passages  where  the  soul  of  tnan  is  put  for 
his  life,  which  is  its  effect,  as  in  Gen.  ix.  .5.  (Heb.)  Exod.  iv.  19. 
(Hcb.)  Lev.  xvii.  1  1.  Jiidg.  ix.  17.  (Heb.)  1  Sam.  xxvi.  21. 
1  Kings  ii.  23.  (Heb.)  2  Kings  vii.  7.  (Heb.)  Psal.  xxxiii.  19. 
xxxviii.  12.  (Heb.)  Ivi.  13.  Jer.  xlv.  5.  (Heb.)  Lam.  v.  9.  (Heb.) 
Jonah  ii.  6.  (Heb.)  Matt.  ii.  20.  (Gr.)  x.  39.  (Gr.)  xvi.  25.  (Gr.) 
XX.  28.  (Gr.)  John  x.  17.  (Gr.)  xiii.  37,  38.  (Gr.)  xv.  13.  (Gr.) 
&c.  SEcoNnLT,  those  passages  also,  where  the  soul  is  put  for 
the  will,  affections,  and  desires,  which  are  its  operations,  as  in 
the  original  of  the  following  passages,  where  the  metonymy  is 
correctly  rendered  in  our  authorized  version  ;  viz.  Gen.  xxiii.  8. 
Exod.  xxiii.  9.  Deut.  xxiii.  24.  Psalm  xvii.  10.  xxvii.  12.  xii. 
2.  cv.  22.  Prov.  xxiii.  2.  and  John  x.  24.  (literally,  hold  our  soul 
in  suspense.)  And,  tuiudly,  all  such  passages  where  the  spirit 
(which  is  frequently  synonymous  with  the  .soul  of  man)  is  used 
to  express  the  motions  or  affections  of  the  soul,  whether  good  or 
evil.  Examples  of  this  kind  occur  in  Gen.  xlv.  27.  Num.  xiv, 
24.  Judg  viii.  3.,  where,  in  the  Hebrew,  answer  is  soul,  as  is  heart 
in  Exod.  xxiii.  9.  2  Chron.  xxi.  16.  xxxvi.  22.  Psal.  Ixxvi.  12. 
Ixxvii.  3.  Prov.  i.  23.  xviii.  14.  xxix.  1.  Eccles.  vii.  9.  Isa.  xxix. 
10.  xxxvii.  7.  Jer.  li.  11.  Ezek.  xiii.  3.  Dan.  v.  20.  Hag.  i.  14. 
Hab.  i.  11.  Rom.  xi.  8.  (Gr.)  1  Cor.  i.  12.  (Gr.)  &c. 

II.  Sometimes  the  cause  or  instrument  is  put  fur  the  thing 
effected  by  it.     Thus, 

1.  The  Mouth,  the  Lips,  and  the  Tongue,  are  respectively 
put  for  the  Speech. 

Thus,  Deut.  xvii.  6.  by  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  (that  is,  their 
speech  or  testimony)  shall  he  that  is  worthy  of  death  be  put  to  death.  So 
Deut.  xix.  l.n.  Malt,  xviii.  16.  Prov.  xxv.  15.  A  soft  tongue  breaketh  the  bone; 
that  is,  a  mild  and  courteous  way  of  speaking  softens  the  hardest  heart  and 
most  ob.«tinate  resolutions.  Similar  instances  occur  in  Psal.  v.  9.  Prov.  x. 
20.  Jer.  xviii.  !.•?.  Acts  ii.  4.  11.  Tongue  is  also  put  for  the  gift  of  foreign 
languages,  in  Mark  xvi.  17.  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  19.  Gen.  xi.  1.  The  whole  earth 
was  of  one  language  (Uch.  lip),  and  of  one  speech  (Hcb.  word).  In  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  the  lip  is  very  frequently  put  for  speech.  See  Prov.  xii. 
19.  22.  XIV.  7.  xvii!  7.  xviii.  7.  20.     Job  xii.  20.  (Marginal  renderings.) 

'  Bishop  Huntingford's  Charge,  entitled  "Preparations  for  the  Holy 
Order  of  Deacons,"  p.  14. 
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2.  The  Mouth  is  also  put  for  Commandment  in  Gen.  xlv.  21, 
(marginal  rendering)  (Hcb.  month).  Num.  iii.  16.  39.  xx. 
24.  xxvii.  14.  Deut.  i.  26.  43.  and  in  Prov.  v.  3.  the  Palate 
(marginal  rendering)  is  also  put  for  Speech. 

3.  The  Throat  is  also  put  for  Loud  Speaking,  in  Isa.  Iviii.  1. 
Cry  aloud  (Heb.  with  the  throat). 

4.  The  Hand  is  ordinarily  putfoi  its  Writing,  1  Cor.  xvi.  21. 
Col.  iv.  18. 

By  the  same  form  of  speech  also  Labour  is  put  for  Wages,  or  the  fruit 
of  labour,  Ezek.  xxiii.  29. ;  and  things  that  are  sold  for  the  price  at  which 
they  are  sold.  Ttuis,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  9.  it  is  said  the  ointment  might  liave 
been  sold  for  so  much  and  given  to  the  poor.  See  liliewise  Exod.  xxi.  21. 
The  sword  is  put  for  war  or  slaughter.  Exod.  v.  3.  Lev.  xxvi.  6.  Psal.  cxliv. 
10.  Isa.  i.  20.  Jer.  xliii.  11.  Rom.  viii.  313. 

5.  The  Sivord,  Famine,  and  Pestilence  likewise  respectively 
denote  the  effects  of  those  scourges. 

Ezek.  vii.  15.  The  sword  is  without,  and  the  pestilence  and  the  famine 
tcithia ;  that  is,  death  and  ruin  are  every  where  scattered  by  those  terrible 
agents.  So  in  Matt.  x.  31.  I  came  not  to  send  peace  (or  tetnporal prosperity) 
but  a  sword, ihat  is,  variance,  death,  and  per.secuiion.  Our  Saviour's  mean- 
ing is,  not  that  his  coming  was  the  necessari/  and  proper  cause  of  such  un- 
happiness,  but  that  so  it  should  eventually  happen  on  his  appearance  in  our 
nature  ;  because  liis  kingdom  was  of  another  world,,  and  consequently,  op- 
posed to  all  the  designs  and  interests  of  the  present  world.  This  remark 
will  satisfactorily  explain  Luke  xii.  51—53.,  where  Jesus  foretells  the  effects 
that  would  follow  from  preaching  the  Gospel. 


2.  METONYMY  OF  THE  EFFECT. 


III.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  is  put  for  the 
cause. 

Thus,  God  is  called  Salvation,  that  is,  the  author  of  it,  Exod.  xv.  2.,  our 
life  and  the  length  of  our  days,  Deut.  xxx.  20.,  onv  strength,  Psal.  xviii.  1. 
So,  Christ  is  termed  Salvation,  Isa.  xlix.  6.  Luke  ii.  30. — Life,  John  xi.  25. 
and  the  resurrection  in  the  same  place.  See  also  Col.  iii.  4.  Peace,  Eph. 
ii.  14.  So  he  is  said  to  be  made  u)ito  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctiftca- 
lion,  and  redemption,  that  is  the  author  of  all  these,  in  1  Cor.  i.  30.  So,  in 
Luke  xi.  14.  compared  with  Matt.  ix.  32.,  a  dumb  devil  or  demon  is  one  that 
made  the  person  whom  he  possessed  dumb.  In  like  manner  the  Gospel  is 
called  i'he  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  in  Rom.  i.  16.,  that  is,  the  instru- 
ment of  his  power.  Faith  is  called  our  Victory,  because  by  it  we  over- 
come the  world,  1  John  v.  4.  That  which  is  the  means  of  sustaining  or 
preserving  life  is  called  our  life,  Deut.  xxiv.  6.,  or  our  living,  Mark  xii. 
44.  Luke  viii.  43.  and  xv.  12.  So,  glad  tidings,  are  such  as  make  glad,  Rom. 
X.  15.  A  lively  hope  is  that  which  revives  or  enlightens,  1  Pet.  i.  3. —  Wine 
is  a  mocker  and  strong  drink  is  raging,  Prov.  xx.  1.,  that  is,  they  make  men 
such.  There  is  the  same  form  of  speech  likewise  in  Heb.  vi.  1.  and  ix.  14. 
where  dead  works  are  deadly  works,  that  is  such  as  make  men  obnoxious 
to  death.  Deut.  xxx.  15.  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life  anddeath,  that 
is,  have  clearly  showed  thee  what  is  the  cause  and  original  of  each.  John 
iii.  19.  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  is,  the  cause  of  it.  Rom.  vii.  7.  Is 
the  laic  sin  7  that  is  the  cause  of  sin,  in  itself.  Rom.  viii.  6.  To  be  carnally 
minded  is  death,  that  is,  its  cause,  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and 
peace,  or  the  cause  of  those  blessings.  A  like  expression  occurs  in  Rom. 
vi.  23.  Bread  is  put  for  the  seedoi  which  bread  is  made,  Eccl.  xi.  1.  Shame 
is  put  for  that  which  is  the  cause  of  it,  or  the  idols  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites,  which  proved  their  shame.    Jer.  iii.  24.    Hos.  ix.  10. 


VI.  Sometimes  the  possessor  of  a  thing  is  put  fur  the  thing 


3.  METONYMY  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 


IV.  Sometimes  the  subject  is  put  for  the  adjunct ,-  that  is,  for 
some  circumstance  or  appendage  belonging  to  or  depending  upon 
the  subject. 

Thus,  the  heart  is  frequently  used  for  the  will  and  affections, 
as  in 

Deut.  iv.  29.  vi.  5.  x.  12.  Psal.  ix.  1.  xxiv.  4.  Ii.  10.  Ixii.  10.  cv.  25.  cxi.i. 
10.  32.  112.  Prov.  xxi.  1.  xxiii.  26.  Acts  iv.  32.  For  the  understanding, 
mind,  thoughts,  and  memory,  Deut.  iv.  39.  vi.  6.  xi.  16.  18.  xxix.  4.  1  Sam. 
1.13.  2Chron.  vi.8.  Jobxxii.  22.  Psal.  iv.  4.  Ixiv.  6.  Prov.  xix.  21.  xxviii. 
26.  and  Luke  ii.  51.  For  the  conscience,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  10.  2  Kings  xxii.  19. 
Eccles.  vii.  22.  and  1  John  iii.  20.,  and  for  the  desires  of  the  soul  expressed 
in  prayer,  in  Psal.  Ixii.  8.  Lam.  ii.  19.  The  reins  are  also  frequently  put 
for  the  thoughts,  as  in  Psal.  vii.  9.  xxvi.  2.  Ii.  6.  Ixiii.  21.  Prov.  xxiii.  16.  Jer. 
xi.  20.  xvii.  10.  and  xx.  12.  So,  the  new  or  inward  man  is  put  for  the  con- 
dition or  state  of  a  regenerated  soul,  to  which  the  old  or  outward  ma.n  is 
opposed.     See  Rom.  vi.  6.  and  xii.  2.  Eph.  iv.  22.  24.    2Cor.  v.  17. 

V.  Sometimes  the  place  or  thing  containing  denotes  that 
which  is  contained  in  such  place  or^  thing. 

Thus,  the  earth  and  the  world  are  frequently  put  for  the  men  that 
dwell  therein,  as  in  Gen.  vi.  11.  Psal.  xcvi.  13.  'Ilab.  ii.  14.  John  i.  29. 
iii.  16,  17.  XV.  18.  and  xvii.  21.  1  Cor.  vi.  2.  as  also  in  very  many  passages. 
In  like  manner,  countries,  islands,  cities,  and  houses,  are  respectively  put 
for  their  inhabitants,  Gen.  xii.  57.  Psal.  c.  1.  cv.  38.  Isa.  xii.  1.  5.  xlii.  4. 
xliii.  3.  Ii.  5.  Matt.  iii.  5.  viii.  .34.  xi.  21,  22,  23.  Gen.  vii.  1.  Exod.  i.  21.  2 
Sam.  vii.  11.  1  Chron.  x.  6.  Acts  x.  2.  1  Tim.  iii.  4.  Heb.  xi.  7.  So  the 
AoMses  of  Levi  and  Israel  denote  their  several  families.  Exod.  ii.  1.  Ezek. 
iii.  1.  The  ftas^e/,  Deut.  xxvii.  5.  17.  is  the  fruit  of  the  basket;  a  table,  Psal. 
xxiii.  5.  Ixix.  22.  andlxxviii.  19.  denotes  the  meat  placed  on  it ;  the  cup,  the 
wine  or  other  liquor  in  it,  Jer.  xlix.  12.  Ezek.  xxiii.  32.  Matt.  xxvi.  27,  23. 
Mark  .\iv.  23.  Luke  xxii.  17.  20.  1  Cor.  x.  16.  21.  and  xi.  26,  27. ;  ships,  Isa. 
xxiii.  1.  14.  the  men  in  them  ;  the  grave,  those  who  are  buried  in  it,  as  in 
Isa.  xxxvii.  18.  compared  with  verse  19.  and  in  Psal.  vi.  .5.  In  like  manner 
heaven  is  put  for  God  himself,  in  Psal.  Ixxiii.  9.  Matt.  xxi.  25.  Luke  xx.  4. 
and  XV.  18. 


Thus,  Deut.  ix.  ].  To  possess  nations  greater  and  mightier  than  thyself, 
means  to  possess  the  countries  of  tlie  Gentiles.  See  also  Psal.  Ixxix.  7. 
where  Jacob  means  the  land  of  the  Israelites.  In  like  manner,  the  name 
of  God  is  put  for  tlie  oblations  made  to  him.  Josh.  xiii.  33.  with  verse  14. 
Josh,  xviii.  7.  and  Deut.  x.  9.  Christ  is  put  for  his  church  (or  believers, 
who  are  termed  his  peculiar  people.  Tit.  ii.  14.  1  Pot.  ii.  9.)  in  Matt.  xxv.  35. 
explained  in  verse  40.  1  Cor.  xii.  12.  ;  and  the  afflictions  of  Christ  are  put 
for  the  afflictions  of  the  faithful,  in  Col.  i.  24. 

VII.  Frequently  the  object  is  put  for  that  which  is  conversant 
about  it. 

Thus  glory  and  strength  are  put  for  the  celebration  of  the  divine  glory  and 
strength,  in  Psal.  viii.  2.  explained  by  Matt.  xxi.  16.  ;  see  also  Psal.  xcvi.  7, 
8.  A  burthen  is  a  prediction  of  divine  judgments  or  punishments  about  to 
be  inflicted  on  sinners.  Isa.  xiii.  1.  xv.  1.  xvii.  1.  xix.  1.  xxi.  1.  xxii.  1.  and  xxiii. 
1.  Promise  is  put  for  faith  which  receives  the  gracious  promise  of  God,  in 
Rom.  ix.  8.  and  Gal.  iv.  28.  Sin  denotes  a  sacrifice  for  sin  or  sin-ofTering, 
Gen.  iv.  7.  Exod.  xxix.  14.  (Heb.  sin)  Lev.  x.  17.  (Heb.  sin)  Hos.  iv.  8.  Isa. 
liii.  10.  (Heb.  sin)  and  2  Cor.  v.  21.» 

VIII.  Sometimes  the  thing  signified  is  put  for  the  sign. 

So,  the  strength  of  God,  in  1  Chron.  xvi.  11.  and  Psal.  cv.  4.  is  the  ark, 
which  was  a  sign  and  symbol  of  the  divine  presence  and  strength,  whence 
it  is  expressly  called  the  ark  of  the  strength  of  God  in  Psal.  cxxxii.  8. 
Thus,  in  Ezek.  vii.  27.  desolation  denotes  a  mourning  garment  as  a  token 
of  it. 

IX.  IVhen  an  action  is  said  to  be  done,  the  meaning  fre- 
quently is,  that  it  is  declared  or  permitted,  or  foretold  that  it 
shall  be  done. 

Thus,  in  the  original  of  Lev.  xiii.  3.  the  priests  shall  look  on  him  and 
pollute  him ;  in  our  version,  shall  pronounce  him  unclean  or  polluted. 
The  original  of  Ezek.  xiii.  22.  is,  by  quickening  or  enlivening  him ;  in  our 
translation  it  is  rendered  by  promising  him  life.  So  Gen.  xii.  13.  me  he 
restored,  means,  foretold  or  declared  that  1  should  be  restored.  Jer.  iv.  10. 
Ah,  Lord  God!  thou  hast  greatly  deceived  this  people,  that  is,  hast  per- 
mitted them  to  be  deceived  by  their  false  prophets.  Ezek.  xiii.  19.  to  slay 
the  souls  which  should  not  die,  denotes  the  prophesying  falsely  that  they 
should  die.  So  Jer.  i.  10.  I  have  set  thee  over  the  nations  to  root  out  and 
to  pull  down,  that  is,  to  prophesy  or  declare  them  pulled  down.  Ezek. 
XX.  25,  26.  I  gave  them  statutes  which  were  not  good,  and  polluted  them 
in  their  oion  gifts,  that  is,  I  gave  theni  up  to  themselves,  and  permitted 
them  to  receive  such  statutes  of  the  heathen,  and  suffered  them  to  pollute 
themselves  in  those  very  gifls,  which,  by  the  law,  they  were  to  dedicate  to 
my  service,  and  dealt  with  them  accordingly.  Hos.  vi.  5. 1  have  hewn  them 
by  the  prophets,  or  foretold  that  they  should  be  hewn  or  slain.  So  in  Acts 
X.  15.  the  original  rendering  is,  what  God  hath  cleansed,  that  do  not  thou 
pollute  (compare  Matt.  xv.  11.),  that  is,  as  in  our  version,  call  not  thou  com- 
mon or  defiled.  Hence  in  Matt.  xvi.  19.  whatsoever  thou  shall  bind  or  loose 
on  earth,  &c.  means,  whatsoever  thou  shall  declare  to  be  my  will  on  earth 
shall  be  confirmed  in  heaven.  And  in  like  manner  the  meaning  of  John 
XX.  23.  is,  whose  sins  ye  shall  declare  to  be  remitted  or  retained  by  the 
word  of  God.»  Matt.  vi.  13.  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  that  is,  suflFer  us 
not  to  be  overcome  by  temptation. 

X.  Further,  an  action  is  said  to  be  done,  when,  the  giving 
of  an  occasion  fur  it  is  only  intended. 

Thus,  the  literal  rendering  of  Jer.  xx.xviii.  23.  is,  thott  shall  burn  this 
city,  that  is  (as  translated  in  our  version),  shalt  cause  it  to  be  burnt.  Hence 
Jeroboam  is  recorded  in  1  Kings  xiv.  16.  to  hare  inade  Israel  to  sin,  that  is, 
to  have  occasioned  it,  by  his  example  and  command.  In  Acts  i.  18.  Judas 
is  said  to  have  purchased  a  field,  that  is,  occasioned  it  to  be  purchased  by 
the  money  which  he  cast  down  in  the  temple.  Rom.  xiv.  15.  destroy  not 
him,,  that  is,  be  not  the  cause  or  occasion  of  his  destruction.  And  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  16.  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband,  means,  whether  thou 
shalt  be  the  cause  of  his  conversion,  and,  consequently,  of  his  salvation. 


4.  METONYMY   OF   THE   ADJUNCT,    IN    WHICH  THE 
ADJUNCT  IS  PUT  FOR  THE  SUBJECT. 


XI.  Sometimes  the  accident,  or  that  which  is  additional  to  a 
thing,  is  put  for  its  subject  in  kind. 

The  abstx-acl  is  put  for  the  concrete.  So  grey  hairs  (Heb.  hoariness, 
or  grey-headedness),  in  Gen.  xlii.  38.  denote  me,  who  am  now  an  old  man, 
grey  and  decrepit  with  age.  So  also,  days,  and  multitude  of  years,  in  Job 
xxxii.  7.  are  old  men,  The  strength  of  Israel,  1  Sam.  xv.  29.  is  the  strong 
God  of  Israel.  Circumcision  and  uncircumcision,  in  Rom.  iii.  30.  signify 
the  circumcised  a.nA  uncircumcised.  The  election,  Rom.  xi.  7.  is  the  elect. 
Abomination,  in  Gen.  xlvi.  34.  and  Luke  xvi.  15.  is  an  abominable  thing. 
A  curse,  Gal.  iii.  13.  is  accursed.  Light  and  darkness,  Eph.  v.  8.  denote 
the  enlightened  and  the  ignorant. 

XII.  Sometimes  the  thing  contained  is  put  for  the  thing 
containing  it,  and  a  thing  deposited  in  a  place  for  tlie  place 
itsetf. 

Thus,  Gen.  xxviii.  22.  means  this  place,  where  I  have  erected  a  pillar  of 
stone,  shall  be  God's  house.  Josh.  xv.  19.  Springs  of  water  denote  some 
portion  of  land,  where  there  may  be  springs.  Matt.  ii.  11.  Treasures  are 
the  cabinets  or  other  vessels  containing  them.  A  similar  expression  occurs 
in  Psal.  cxxxv.  7.  Outer  darkness,  in  Matt.  xxii.  13.  means  hell,  the  place 
of  outer  darkness.  Matt.  xxv.  10.  Mrr.rriage  denotes  the  place  where  the 
nuptial  feast  was  to  be  celebrated.     Mark  iii.  11.  Unclean  spirits  are  men 

»  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  his  commentary  on  this  verse,  has  adduced  one 
hundred  and  eight  instances  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  which 
the  word  sm  is  put  for  a  sin-offering  ;  Dr.  Whitby  (in  loc.)  has  specified 
■only  twenty-two  examples. 

»  On  a  forced  interpretation  of  these  two  clauses  (among  others)  has  the- 
papal  church  erected  the  dangerous  notion  that  priests  inay  grant  particu-  . 
lar  absolution  to  individuals.    See  it  briefly  but  ably  confuted  in  Bishop 
Porteus's  C^onfutation  of  the  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  pp.  44,  45. 
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possessed  by  them.    In  Luke  vi.  12.  and  Acts  xvi.  13.  10.  Prayer  evidently 

means  the  place  of  prayer.'    Rev.  vili.  3.  Golden  incense,  ^•fi^nuroi',  means 

golden  censer,  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  our  authorized  English  version. 

XIII.  Time  is  likewise  put  for  Ike  things  which  axe  dime 
or  happen  in  time. 

This  is  to  bo  understood  both  of  the  word  time  itself,  and  of  names, 
expressing  porlimis  of  time,  whether  divided  naturally  or  by  human  insti- 
lulion.  ThuH,  In  1  Cliron.  xii.  32.  xxix.  3().  Eslli.  i.  Vi.  2Tiiii.  iii.  1.  Deut. 
iv.  32.  Mark  xiv.  3.5.  and  John  xii.  27.  times,  day,  and  hour  respectively 
denote  the  transactions  that  took  place  in  them.  Again,  days  are  said  to 
be  goad  or  evil,  according  to  the  events  which  happen  in  them,  as  in  Gen. 
xlvii.  9.  Eccles.  vii.  10.  and  Eph.  v.  10.  ;  and  that  is  called  a  person's  day, 
In  which  any  thing  notorious  or  remarkable  befalls  him,  whether  it  be 
good,  as  in  llos.  i.  U.  and  Luke  xix.  42.  41.,  or  evil,  as  in  Job  xviii.  20. 
i'sal.  cxxxvii.  7.  Ezek.  xxii.  4.  Obad.  12.  Micah  vii.  4.  Psal.  xxxvii.  13.  The 
days  of  the  Lord,  in  Job  xxiv.  1.  Isa.  xiii.  6.  Joel  i.  15.  and  ii.  1,  2.  Amos  v. 
20.  Zcph.  i.  14—16.  18.  and  ii.  2.  respectively  denote  the  days  when  divine 
punishments  were  to  be  inflicted ;  and  hence,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
day  of  the  Lord  is  appropriated  to  the  day  of  judi>me7it,  in  Joel  ii.  31. 
Acts  ii.  20.  1  Cur.  i.  S.  2Tlii-8S.  ii.  2,  &c.  In  the  same  manner,  the  harvest 
anil  sninmcr  are  put  for  the  fruits  gathered  at  those  seasons.  Deut.  xxiv.  19. 
Isa.  xvi.  9.  [Jer.  xl.  10.  Amos  viii.'  I,  2.  2 Sam.  xvi.  2.  in  which  three  pas- 
a&gen,  as  also  in  Isa.  xvi.  9.  the  Hrlirew  is  only  summer].  And  also  the 
j>assover  is  put  for  the  lamb  which  was  slain  and  eaten  on  that  solemn 
festival.  Exo(l.  xii.  21.  2  Cliron.  xxx.  17.  Mark  xiv.  12.  U.  Matt.  xxvi.  17—19. 
Luke  x-xii.  8.  II.  I.t.  1.".. 

XIV.  fn  the  Scriptures,  things  are  sometimes  named  or  de- 
scribed  according  to  appearances,  or  to  tlie  opinion  formed  of 
them  by  men,  and  not  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature. 

Thus,  Hananiah,  the  opponent  of  Jeremiah,  is  called  a  prophet,  not  be- 
cause he  was  truly  one,  but  was  reputed  to  be  one,  Jer.  xxviii.  1.  5.  10.  In 
Ezek.  xxi.  3.  the  righteous  mean  those  who  had  the  semblance  of  piety, 
but  really  were  not  riglitcous.  So  in  Malt.  ix.  13.  Christ  says,  /  am  not 
come  to  call  the  righteous  (that  is,  such  as  are  so  in  their  own  estimation), 
but  sinners  to  repentance.   See  further  Luke  xviii.  9.  and  Rom.  x.  2,  3,  &c. 

In  Luke  ii.  48.  .Joseph  is  called  the  father  of  Christ,  and  in  v.  41.  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  his  parents,  because  he  was  reputed  to  be  his  father,  as 
the  same  evangelist  states  in  ch.  iii.  23.»  Compare  John  vi.  42,  &c.  The 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  in  1  Cor.  i.  21.  termed  foolishness ;  not  that  it 
was  really  such,  but  was  accounted  to  be  so  by  its  opponents.  In  like 
manner  false  teaching  is  called  another  Gospel  in  Gal.  i.  6.  and  Epimenides, 
the  Cretan  philosopher,  is  termed  a  prophet  in  Tit.  i.  12.  because  his 
countrymen  regarded  him  as  such,  and  after  his  death  oticred  sacrifices 
to  him.3 

His  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust,  Psal.  Ixxii.  9.  means  thai  they  shall 
prostrate  themselves  so  low  towards  the  earth,  that  they  shall  seem  to  lick 
the  dust.  Similar  expressions  occur  in  Isa.  xlix.  23.  Micah  vii.  17,  &c. 
The  phrase,  coming  from  a  far  country  and  from  the  end  of  heaven,  in 
Isa.  xiii.  5.,  is  taken  Irom  the  opinion  which  anciently  obtained,  and  was 
founded  on  the  appearance  to  the  eye,  viz.  that  the  heavens  are  not  spheri- 
cal but  hemispherical,  ending  at  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  upon  which 
the  extremities  of  heaven  appear  to  rest.  Hence  the  ends  of  the  earth 
denote  the  remotest  places.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  Ueut.  iv.  32.  and 
xxx.  4.  Neh.  i.  9.  Matt.  xxiv.  31. 

XV.  Sometimes  the  action  or  affection,  which  is  conversant 
about  any  object,  or  placed  upon  it,  is  put  for  t/ie  object  itself. 

Thus,  the  Senses  are  put  for  the  objects  perceived  by  them,  as  hearing 
for  doctrine  or  speech,  in  Isa.  xxviii.  9.  (marg.  rend.)  and  liii.  1.  (Heb.)  In 
John  xii.  33.  and  Rom.  x.  16.  the  Greek  word  xxo>i,  translated  report,  lite- 
rally means  hearing,  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  Gal.  iii.  2.  5.  Hearing  is  also 
nut  for  fame  or  rumour  in  Psal.  cxii.  7.  (Heb.)  Ezek.  vii.  26.  Obad.  1. 
Hab.  iii.  2.  (Heb.)  Matt.  iv.  24.  xiv.  1.  and  xxiv.  6.  Marki.  23.  and  xiii.  7,  &c. 
Tlie  Kye  in  the  original  of  Num.  xi.  7.  Lev.  xiii.  55.  Prov.  xxiii.  31.  Ezek. 
i.  4.  viii.  2.  and  x.  9.  is  put  for  colours  which  are  seen  by  the  eye.  Faith 
denotes  the  doctrine,  received  and  believed  bv  faith,  in  Acts  vi.  7.  Gal.  i.  23. 
and  iii.  23.  25.  Eph.  iv.  5.  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  Til.  i.  13.  Jude  3.  Rev.  ii.  13.— Hope, 
in  Psal.  Ixv.  5.  and  Ixxi.  5.  Jer.  xiv.  8.  and  xvii.  7.  13.  is  God,  in  whom  we 
have  hope,  or  place  our  confidence.  Hope  also  denotes  Christ,  or  the 
benefits  which  we  receive  by  him,  in  Acts  xxvi.  6 — 8.  xxvii.  20.  Col.  i.  27. 
I  Tim.  i.  1.  Hope  is  sometimes  also  put  for  men,  in  whom  we  confide,  or 
from  whom  we  expect  some  good,  as  m  Isa.  xx.  5,  6,  and  for  the  thing  hoped 
for,  as  in  Prov.  xiii.  12.  Rom.  viii.  24.  and  Gal.  v.  5.  in  which  last  place  the 
hope  of  righteousness  hyfniih  means  eternal  life,  which  is  promised  to  the 

J'ust  by  faith,  and  also  in  Tit.  ii.  13. — Loi-e  is  put  for  the  object  of  atTection, 
er.  ii.  33.  and  xii.  7.  (marginal  rendering.) — Desire,  Ezek.  xxiv.  16.  21.  is 
the  thing  desired.  In  like  manner,  the  lust  or  desire  of  the  eyes,  1  John 
ii.  16.  is  the  object  of  the  eyes  which  we  eagerly  desire. — So,  Pear  is  put 
for  the  object  that  is  feared,  in  Pst^l.  liii.  5.  Prov.  i.  26.  Isa.  viii.  1.3. 

XVI.  Sometimes  the  sign  is  put  for  the  thing  signified. 
Thus,    Sorereign  Poicer  and  authority  are  expressed   by  a  Sceptre, 

Croirn,  Diadem,  Throne,  and  Shutting  and  opening  tcithout  resistance, 
in  Gen.  xlix.  10.  Isa.  xxii.  22.  Ezek.  xxi.  26.  Zech.  x.  11.  and  Rev.  iii.  7. 
War  is  denoted  by  bows,  spears,  chariots,  and  swords,  Psal.  xlvi.  9.  Lam. 
v.  9.  Ezek.  xxi.  3,  4.  Matt.  x.  34.  So,  to  lift  up  the  hand  is  souietimes  to 
swear.  Gen.  xiv.  22.  Deut.  xxxii.  40.,  and  sometimes  to  prav,  I-am.  iii.  41. 
1  Tim.  ii.  8.  In  like  manner,  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  is  to  call  for  audience, 
P.sal.  xliv.  20.  Prov.  i.  24. 

To  kiss  the  hand,  or  to  kiss  another,  is  to  yield  reverence,  .lob  xxxi.  27. 
1  Sam.  X.  1.  P.<al.  ii.  12.  1  Kings  xix.  18.  Hos.  xiii.  2.  To  bow  the  knee,  is  to 
worship,  Isa.  xiv.  23.  V\\\V.  ii.  10.  Eph.  iii.  14.  To  give  the  hand,  or  to  strike 
luinds,  is  to  sweur,  join  in  fellou-ship,  eneage,  or  becimie  surety  for  an- 
other, Ezek.  xvii.  18.  Gal.  ii.  9.  Jobxvii.3.  Prov.  vi.  1.     To  put  on  sackcloth, 

I  TXpoirivxt.  From  1  Mace.  vii.  37.  it  appear"!  that  the  Jews  had  a  similar 
place  of  prayer  at  Mizpali.  See  VVolfius,  Rosenmiiller,  Schindler,  and 
others,  on  Luke  vi.  12. 

«  A  siipilar  mode  of  speech  occurs  in  the  Iliad,  where  Homer  repeatedly 
calls  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  the  sons  of  Atreus,  though  they  were  in 
reality  the  children  of  his  son  Plisthenes,  and,  consequently,  the  grand- 
children of  Atreus.  In  consequence  of  their  father's  death,  while  they 
were  very  young,  they  were  educated  by  their  grandfather ;  who,  from 
his  attention  to  them,  was  universally  acknowledged  their  protector  and 
father.    Hence  arose  their  appellation  of  Atridre,  or  sons  of  Atreus. 

»  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  §  11.  lom.  ij).  123.  ed.  Longolii. 
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is  to  mourn,  Psal.  Ixix.  11.     To  beat  swords  into  ploughshares,  andspeara 
into  pruning -hooks,  is  to  live  in  peace  and  security,  Isa.  li.  4. 

XVII.  Lastly,  the  names  of  things  are  often  put  for  the 
things  themselves. 

Thus,  the  Name  of  God  denotes  the  Almighty  himself,  Psal.  xx.  I.  cxv.  1. 
Prov.  xviii.  10.  Isa.  xxx.  27.  Jer.  x.  25.  So,  in  Joel  ii.  32.  Acts  ii.  21.  and 
Rom.  X.  13.  the  nameofthe  Z,ord  denotes  Jesus  Christ.  Names  are  like- 
wise put  for  persons.  Acts  i.  1.5.  Rev.  iii.  4.  and  xi.  13.  (Gr.)  In  lik^  man- 
ner we  find,  that  names  are  given  to  persons  to  express  their  state  or 
condition,  although  they  are  not  ordinarily  called  by  such  names,  as  in  Isa. 
i.  26.  Thou  shtill  be  called  the  city  of  righteousness  or  justice,  that  is,  thou 
shall  be  so.     Similar  exjiressions  occur  in  Isa.  Ixii.  4.  and  Jer.  iii.  17. 


SECTION  III. 

ON    THE    INTERPRETATION    OF   SCRIPTURE    METAPHORS. 

Jsfature  of  a  Metaphor. — Sources  of  Scripture  Metaphors. — 
I.  7'/ie  ivorlis  of  nature. — II.  Tlie  occupations,  customs,  and 
arts  of  life. — III.  Sacred  topics,  or  religion  and  things 
connected  with  it. — IV.   Sacred  history. 

A  Metaphor  is  a  trope,  by  which  a  word  is  diverted  from 
its  proper  and  genuine  signification  to  another  moaning  for 
the  sate  of  comparison,  or  because  there  is  some  analogy 
between  the  similitude  and  the  thing  signified.  Of  all  the 
figures  of  rhetoric,  the  metaphor  is  that  which  is  most  fre- 
quently employed,  not  only  in  the  Scriptures,  but  likewise 
in  every  language  ;  for,  independently  of  the  pleasure  which 
it  affords,  it  enriches  the  minu  with  two  ideas  at  the  same  time, 
the  truth  and  the  similitude.  Two  passages  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  this  definition.  In  Deut.  xxxii.  42.  we  read,  I  will 
make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood,  and  my  sword  shall  de- 
vour  flesh.  Here,  theirs/  metaphor  is  borrowed  from  exces- 
sive and  intemperate  drinking,  to  intimate  the  very  great 
effusion  of  blood,  and  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  ruin  and 
destruction  which  would  befall  the  disobedient  Israelites: 
the  second  metaphor  is  drawn  from  the  voracious  appetite  of 
a  hungry  beast,  which  in  a  lively  manner  presents  to  the 
mind  the  impossibility  of  their  escaping  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
when  the  wrath  of  God  should  be  provoked.  Again,  in  Psal. 
cxxxix.  2.  we  read,  Thou  understandest  my  thoughts  afar  off. 
In  this  verse  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  prospect  of  a 
distant  object :  but  in  a  proper  sense  the  phrase  assures  us, 
that  Jehovah,  by  his  prescience,  knows  our  thoughts,  before 
they  spring  up  m  our  souls. 

In  order  to  understand  metaphors  aright,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  foundation  of  them  consists  in  a  likeness  or 
similitude  between  the  thing  from  which  the  metaphor  is 
drawn,  and  that  to  which  it  is  applied.  When  this  resem- 
blance is  exhibited  in  one  or  in  a  few  expressions,  it  is  termed 
a  single  metaphor.  When  it  is  pursued  with  a  variety  of 
expressions,  or  there  is  a  continued  assemblage  of  metaphors, 
it  IS  called  an  allegory.  When  it  is  couched  in  a  short  sen- 
tence, obscure  and  ambiguous,  it  is  called  a  riddle.  If  it  be 
conveyed  in  a  short  saying  only,  it  is  a  proverb,  and  if  the 
metaphorical  representation  be  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  his- 
tory, it  is  a  parable.  When  the  resemblance  is  far-fetched, 
as  to  see  a  voice  (Rev.  i.  12.),  it  is  termed  ^catachresis.  This 
last-mentioned  species  of  figure,  however,  is  of  less  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Scriptures  than  any  of  the  preceding. 

Tlie  metaphor  is  of  indispensable  necessity  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  for  the  sacred  w'riters,  havinor  occasion  to  impart  divine 
and  spiritual  things  to  man,  could  only  do  it  by  means  of 
terms  borrowed  from  sensible  and  material  objects,  as  all  our 
knowledge  begins  at  our  senses.  Hence  it  is,  especially  in 
the  poetical  and  prophetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  that 
the  sentiments,  actions,  and  corporeal  parts,  not  only  of  mati, 
but  also  of  inferior  creatures,  are  ascribed  to  God  himself;  it 
being  otherwise  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  conceptioit  of 
his  pure  essence  and  incommunicable  attributes.  The  various 
sources,  whence  the  sacred  writers  have  drawn  their  meta 
phors,  have  been  discussed  at  great  length  by  Bishop  Lowth,* 
and  his  annotator  Michaelis,  and  also  by  Glassius;^  from 
whose  elaborate  works  the  following  observations  are  abridg- 
ed. The  sources  of  Scripture  metaphors  may  be  classed 
under  the  four  following  heads,  viz.  natural,  artificial,  sacred, 
and  historical. 

I.  The  works  of  nature  furnish  the  first  and  most  copious,  as 
well  as  the  most  pleasing,  source  of  images  in  the  Sacred  Writ' 
ings. 

*  In  his  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Lcct.  vl. — ix. 
'  Philologia  Sacra,  Hb.  ii.  pp.  916—1243.  ed.  Dathii, 
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Thus  the  images  of  li^ht  and  darkness  are  commonly  made 
use  of,  in  all  languages,  to  denote  prosperity  and  adversity ;  and 
an  uncommon  degree  of  light  implies  a  proportionate  degree  of 
joy  and  prosperity,  and  vice  versa.  Isa.  xiii.  10.  lix.  19,  20.  xxx. 
26.  Jer.  XV.  9.  Amos  viii.  9.  Micahiii.  6.  Joel  ii,  10.  The  same 
metaphors  are  also  used  to  denote  knowledge  and  ignorance. 
Isa.  viii.  20.  ix.  2.  Matt.  iv.  16.  Eph.  v.  8.  The  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  figuratively  represent  kings,  queens,  and  princes  or  rulers, 
as  in  Isa.  xxiv.  2.3.  Ezek.  xxxii.  7. 

"  The  lights  of  heaven,"  says  a  late  pious  and  learned  writer,' 
"  in  their  order  are  all  applied  to  give  us  conceptions  of  God's 
power  and  the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  In  the  Ixxxivth  Psalm 
(verse  1 1.)  the  Lord  is  said  to  be  a  sun  and  shield  ;  a  swi  to  give 
li^ht  to  his  people,  and  a  shield  to  protect  them  from  the  power 
of  darkness.  Christ,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  is  the  sim 
of  righteousness ;  who,  as  the  natural  sun  revives  the  grass  and 
renews  the  year,  brings  on  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and 
is  the  great  restorer  of  all  things  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  ;  shin- 
ing with  the  new  light  of  life  and  immortality  to  those  who  once 
sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  And  the  church 
has  warning  to  receive  him  under  this  glorious  character.  Arise, 
shine  ;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen 
tipon  thee!  (Isa.  Ix.  1.)  When  he  was  manifested  to  the  eyes 
of  men  he  called  himself  the  light  of  the  world,  and  promised  to 
give  the  same  light  to  those  that  follow  him.  In  the  absence  of 
Christ  as  the  personal  light  of  the  world,  his  place  is  supplied 
by  the  light  of  the  Scripture,  which  is  still  a  lamp  unto  our  feet, 
and  a  light  unto  our  paths.  The  word  of  prophecy  is  as  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place ;  and  as  we  study  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  so  we  must  give  heed  to  this  light,  as  if  we  would  see  things 
to  come. 

"  The  moon  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  church,  which  receives 
its  light  from  Christ,  as  the  moon  from  the  sun :  therefore  the 
renovation  of  the  moon  signifies  the  renovation  of  the  church. 
The  angels  or  presiding  ministers  in  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
(Rev.  ii.  and  iii.)  are  signified  by  the  seven  stars,  because  his 
ministers  hold  forth  the  word  of  life,  and  their  light  shines  before 
men  in  this  mortal  state,  as  the  stars  give  light  to  the  world  in 
the  night  season ;  of  which  light  Christians  in  general  partake, 
and  are  therefore  called  children  of  the  light." 

Nothing  is  more  grateful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  than 
springs,  rivers,  and  rain;  for,  as  showers  rarely  fall  in  their 
countries,  the  grass  and  flowers  of  the  field  become  consumed  by 
the  intolerable  heat,  unless  watered  by  showers  or  canals.  Hence, 
flowing  springs,  copious  showers,  and  nightly  dews,  which  fer- 
tilize the  fields,  furnish  them  with  a  variety  of  pleasing  images. 
Isa.  xli.  18.  and  xxxv.  1.  6,  7.  The  blessings  of  the  Gospel  are 
delineated  under  the  metaphors  of  dew,  Isa.  xxvi.  19.,  moderate 
rains,  Hos.  vi.  3.,  gentle  streams  and  running  waters,  Isa.  xxvii. 
3.  and  xliv.  3.  On  the  other  hand,  no  metaphor  is  more  frequent 
than  that  by  which  sudden  and  great  calamities  are  expressed 
under  the  figure  of  a  deluge  of  waters.  With  this  metaphor  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  been  extremely  familiar,  as  if  it  were 
directly  taken  from  the  nature  and  state  of  their  country.  Im- 
mediately before  their  eyes  was  the  river  Jordan,^  which  annually 
overflowed  its  banks  ;  for  the  snows  of  Lebanon  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  being  melted  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
the  waters  of  the  river  were  often  suddenly  augmented  by  the 
descending  torrents.  The  whole  country,  also,  being  mountain- 
ous, was  exposed  to  frequent  floods  after  the  great  periodical 
tempests  of  rain.  To  this  David  alludes,  Psal.  xlii.  7.  Immoderate 
rains,  hail,  floods,  inundations,  and  torrents,  denote  judgments 
and  destructions,  Isa.  viii.  7.  Jer.  xlvii.  2.  Ezek.  xxx  viii.  22. 

To  the  class  of  metaphors  derived  from  natural  objects  we 
may  refer  the  anihropopathy,  a  metaphor  by  which  things 
belonging  to  creatures,  and  especially  to  man,  are  ascribed  to 
God,  and  the  prosopopoeia  or  personification,  that  is,  the  change 
of  things  to  persons.  Both  these  figures  are  nearly  allied  to 
the  metaphor,  and  still  more  to  the  metonymy ;  but  they  are 
noticed  in  this  place,  as  being  upon  the  wliole  the  most  con- 
venient arrangement. 

1 .  In  the  consideration  of  anthropopathies,  the  two  following 
important  rules  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  ;  viz. 

[i.]  That  -we  understand  them  in  a  -way  and  manner  suita- 
ble to  the  nature  and  majesty  of  the  Jllmighty,  refining  them 
from  all  that  imperfection  -with  xvhich  they  are  debased  in  the 
creatures,  and  so  attribute  them  to  the  Dtity. 

.  '  ^^.^  ^?'-  ^-  •Tones,  Lectures  on  Ihe  Figurative  Languase  of  Scripture, 
Lect.  u.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  25.  =>     o  r        > 

9  Josh.  iii.  15.  1  Chron.  xii.  15.  Ecclus.  xxiv.  26. 


Thus  when  the  members  of  a  human  body  are  ascribed  to  God,  we  arc 
not  to  conceive  of  him  as  a  venerable  old  man,  silling  gravely  in  heaven  to 
observe  and  censure  the  things  done  on  earth  ;  but  must  understand  those 
perfections,  of  which  such  member.'!  in  us  are  the  instruments.  The  eye, 
for  instance,  being  that  member  by  which  we  discern  or  observe  any  thing, 
is  employed  to  denote  God's  perfect  and  exact  knowledge  of  all  things. 
Job  xxxiv.  21.  Psal.  xi.  4.  and  Heb.  iv.  13.  ;  as  also  his  ipalchful providence, 
Deut.  xi.  12.  1  Kings  ix.  3.  Psal.  xxxiv.  15.  In  like  manner,  ears  are  attri- 
buted to  him,  to  signify  his  gracious  acceptance  of  his  people's  prayers, 
Psal.  xxxi.  2.  or  the  exact  notice  which  he  takes  of  the  sins  of  others, 
.lames  V.  4.  By  his  arm  we  are  to  understand  his  potoer  and  strength, 
Exod.  XV.  16.  which  is  also  expressed  by  his  right  hand,  Exod.  xv.  6.  and 
Psal.  cxviii.  15,  16.  So,  his  work  is  expressed  by  his  fingers,  Exod.  viii. 
19.  and  Psal.  viii.  3.  and  his  love  and  compassion  by  his  bowels,  Isa.  Lxiii.  15. 
.ler.  xxxi.  20.  Luke  i.  78.,  through  the  bowels  of  the  mercy  of  our  God 
(Six  (TTrKxy^vx),  whereby  the  day  spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us. 
There  are  a  thousand  similar  instances  in  the  Scriptures. 

[ii.]  Further,  when  human  aflfections  are  attributed  to  Jehovah, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  interpret  them  in  a  manner  that  shall 
imply  the  least  imperfection  in  Him ;  but  must  thereby  conceive, 
(1.)  Either  a  pure  act  of  his  -will,  free  from  all  perturbation  to 
■which  men  are  liable,  or  else,  (2.)  The  eflTect  of  such  human 
aflfections,  the  antecedent  being  put  for  the  consequent,  that  is, 
one  thing  being  expressed  while  another  thing  is  understood, 
which  is  usually  its  effect,  or  at  least  follows  it — a  figure  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

Thus,  when  God  is  said  to  repent,  we  are  not  to  imagine  any  change  of 
mind  in  Him  with  whom  there  is  no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,  or 
any  son-ow  or  trouble  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  perfect  happiness ;  but, 
either  his  purpose  to  nndo  what  he  has  done,  or  desist  from  what  he  is 
doing,  wliich  are  the  ordinary  effects  of  repentance  in  man  :  so  that  the 
change  is  not  in  the  disposition  of  the  Supreme  Mind,  but  in  the  dispensa- 
tions of  his  providence;  as  in  Gen.  vi.  6.  1  Sam.  xv.  ll.  35.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16. 
Psal.  cvi.  45.  Again,  God  is  said  in  very  many  passages  to  be  ayigry,  to 
have  fury,  &c.  in  order  to  make  us  apprehend  how  much  he  hates  sin, 
and  will  punish  sinners.  The  same  remai-k  will  apply  to  other  affections 
which  are  attributed  to  Him. 

In  a  similar  manner  are  we  to  understand  all  those  passages  in  which 
liuman  actions  are  ascribed  to  God,  as  in  Gen.  xviii.  21.  To  go  down  and 
see  what  is  done  in  Sodom,  is  to  regard  well,  and  proceed  justly,  orderly, 
and  leisurely,  to  their  punishment ;  though  in  the  divine  promise  to  be  with 
Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii.  15.  it  means  that  the  divine  favour  and  protection  should 
accompany  him  all  the  way.  To  search  the  heart  and  try  the  reins,  is  to 
discern  exactly,  as  in  Psal.  vii.  9.  and  Jer.  xvii.  10. — Lastly,  human  relations 
are  likewise  ascribed  to  God,  to  express  the  properties  of  such  relations : 
thus,  he  is  called  a  King,  Psal  xcv.  3.,  a  Father,  Psal.  ciii.  13.  Rom.  viii.  15., 
a  Husband,  Isa.  liv.  5.  Rosea  ii.  19.,  a  Shepherd,  Psal.  xxiii.  1.  to  express 
his  power  and  authority,  his  love,  pity,  tender  care,  and  watchful  provi- 
dence. 

2.  Of  the  prosopopoeia  or  personification,  there  are  two  kinds ; 
one,  when  "actions  and  character  are  attributed  to  fictitious, 
irrational,  or  even  inanimate  objects ;  the  other,  when  a  proba- 
ble but  fictitious  speech  is  assigned  to  a  real  character : 

[i.]  The  former,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  evidently  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  metaphor,  and  is  by  far  the  boldest  of  that  class 
of  figures :  it  is  most  frequently  and  successfully  introduced  by 
the  sacred  writers. 

In  Psalm  Ixxxv.  10.  how  admirable  is  the  personification  of  the  divine 
attributes  ! 

Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together ; 
Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other. 

How  just,  elegant,  and  splendid  does  it  appear,  if  applied  only  (according 
to  the  literal  sense)  to  the  restoi-ation  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  !  But  if  we  consider  it  in  a  most  sacred  and  mystical 
sense,  which  is  not  obscurely  shadowed  under  the  ostensible  image,  viz. 
that  of  the  method  of  redemption  by  the  sacrifice  and  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  which  the  divine  perfections  were  so  harmoniously  displayed, 
it  is  beyond  measure  grand  and  elevated.  Again,  what  can  be  more  sub 
lime  or  graceful  than  the  personification  of  wisdom,  so  frequently  intro- 
duced in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  particularly  in  chapter  viii.  verses 
22 — 31.'?  She  is  not  only  exhibited  as  tfte  directress  of  human  life  and 
morals,  as  the  inventress  of  arts,  as  the  dispenser  of  ^honours  and  riches, 
as  the  source  of  true  felicity,  but  also  as  the  eternal  daughter  of  the  omni- 
potent Creator,  and  as  the  eternal  associate  in  the  divine  counsels.  Similar 
passages,  exquisitely  imagined,  and  from  the  boldness  of  the  fiction  ex- 
tremely forcible,  occur  in  ,lob  xviii.  13.  xxviii.  22.  Isa.  v.  14.  xlvii.  1.  5. 
Lam.  i.  1.  6.  17.  Jer.  xlvii.  6,  7.  Hos.  xiii.  14.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  54. ' 

[ii.]  The  second  kind  of  prosopoposia,  by  which  a  probable  but 
fictitious  speech  is  assigned  to  a  real  person, — though  less  cal- 
culated to  excite  admiration  and  approbation  by  its  novelty,  bold- 
ness, and  variety,  than  the  former, — is  nevertheless  possessed  of 
great  force,  evidence,  and  authority.  It  would,  as  Bishop  Lowth 
remarks,  be  an  infinite  task  to  specify  every  instance  in  the  sacred 
poems,  which  on  this  occasion  might  be  referred  to  as  worthy  of 
notice  ;  or  to  observe  the  easy,  natural,  bold,  and  sudden  personi- 
fications ;  the  dignity,  importance,  and  impassioned  severity  of 
the  characters.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  energy  of 
that  eloquence  which  is  attributed  to  Jehovah  himself,  and  which 
appears  so  suitable  in  all  respects  to  the  Divine  Majesty  ;  or  to 
display  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  language  which  is  so  ad- 
mirably and  peculiarly  adapted  to  each  character ;  the  probability 
of  the  fiction ;  and  the  excellence  of  the  imitation. 

3  The  late  benevolent  and  learned  Mr.  Gilpin  has  pointed  out  many  very 
striking  personifications  and  other  metaphorical  allusions  used  by  St.  Paul. 
See  his  .Sermons,  vol.  iv.  p.  405.  et  seq. 
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One  example,  tlit-reforo,  mini  suffice  for  tlie  prr.scnt ;  one  more  perfect 
it  is  not  possible  to  produce.  It  is  exijressive  oi  itie  eugi.-r  expectation  of 
the  mother  ofSisera,  from  the  iiiiinilable  ode  of  liie  prophetesa  Deborati. 
(JudK.  V. 'i8— 30.- 

Tlie  first  sentences  exliihit  a  striking  picture  of  maternal  solicitude,  both 
in  words  and  actions;  and  of  a  minil  Muspended  and  agitated  between  liope. 
and  fear. 

Through  the  window  she  looked  and  cried  out, 
The  mother  of  siisi'ra,  Ihrounh  (he  lallice  : 
Wherefore  is  tiis  cliariot  so  long  In  coming? 
Wheretbre  linger  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  7 

Immediately,  impatient  of  his  diday,  she  anticipates  the  consolations  of 
her  friends;  and  lier  mind  being  somewhat  elevated,  she  boasts  with  all 
the  levity  of  a  fond  female  :— 

(Vast  in  her  hopes,  and  giddy  with  success ;) 

Iler  wi.-ic  ladii-s  answer  her  ; 

Yea,  she  relurns  answer  to  lierself: 

Have  they  not  found  I — Have  they  not  divided  the  spoil  1 

Let  us  now  ob.serve  liow  well  adapted  every  sentiment,  every  word,  is 
to  the  character  of  the  speaker.  She  lakes  no  account  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  enemy,  of  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the  conqueror,  of  the  iimllilude 
of  the  captives,  but 

llurns  with  a  female  thirst  of  prey  and  spoils. 

Nothing  is  omitted  which  is  calculated  to  attract  and  engage  the  passions 
of  a  vain  and  Irilling  woman — slaves,  gold,  and  rich  apparel.  Nor  is  she 
Hatisfiefl  with  the  bare  enumeralion  of  tlieni ;  she  repeats,  she  aniplifie.s, 
she  heightens  every  circumslaiice  ;  she  seems  to  have  the  very  plunder 
in  her  immediate  possession ;  she  pauses  and  contemplates  every  par- 
ticular : — 

Have  they  not  found?— Have  they  not  divided  the  spoil? 

To  every  man  a  damsel,  yea,  a  damsel  or  two? 

To  Sisera  a  spoil  of  divers  colours  ? 

A  spoil  of  neeillowork  of  divers  colours, 

A  s|)oil  for  the  neck  of  divers  colours  of  needlework  on  either  side. 

To  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  passage,  there  is  also  an  unconmion  neatness 
in  the  versification,  great  force,  accuracy,  and  perspicuity  in  the  diction, 
the  utmost  elegance  in  the  repelilions,  wliicli,  notwithstanding  their  appa- 
rent redundancy,  are  conducted  with  the  most  perfect  brevity.  In  the 
end,  the  fatal  di.sitppointuient  of  female  hope  and  credulity  tacitly  insinu- 
ated by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  apostrophe. 

So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Jehovah  ! 
is  expressed  more  forcibly  by  this  very  silence  of  the  person  who  was 
iusl  speaking,  than  it  could  possibly  have  been  by  all  the  powers  of  lan- 
guage. 

But  whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  full  force  and  ex- 
cellence of  this  figure,  as  well  as  the  elegant  use  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  ode,  must  apply  to  Isaiah,  whom  we  may  justly 
pronounce  to  be  the  sumiinest  of  poets.  Bishop  Lowth  con- 
siders his  fourteenth  chapter  as  the  grandest  specimen  of  that 
prophet's  poetry,  and  as  exemplifying  almost  every  form  of 
the  prosopoposia,  and  indeed  of  all  that  constitutes  the  sublime 
in  composition. 

II.  The  Hebrews  derived  many  of  their  figures  froni  the 
ordinary  occupations  and  customs  of  }fe,  as  well  as  from  such 
arts  as  were  practised  at  that  time. 

This  source,  indeed,  is  common  to  all  nations ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  more  polished,  and  cultivate  more  numerous 
arts,  they  are  supplied  with  a  greater  variety  of  images.  The 
whole  course  and  method  of  common  and  domestic  life  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews  was  simple  in  the  highest  degree.  There 
did  not  exist  tliat  variety  of  studies  and  pursuits,  of  arts,  con- 
ditions, and  employments,  which  afterwards  obtained  among 
other  nations.  The  Hebrews  were  a  nation  of  husbandmen  and 
shepherds;  the  patriarchs  were  possessed  of  great  flocks  and 
herds  which  they  ti-nded,  though  their  descendants  afterwards 
applied  themselves  to  agriculture.  Every  Israelite,  on  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  received  bis  allotted  portion  of  land,  which  he 
cultivated,  and  which,  as  it  could  not  be  alienated  by  sale, 
descended  without  diminution  to  his  posterity,  who  enjoyed 
unmolested  the  produce  of  his  land  and  labour.  Hence,  very 
numerous  metaphors  in  the  Sacred  Writings  are  derived  from 
pastoral  and  rural  occupations.  Thus,  kings  are  said  to  feed 
their  people,  who  again  are  compared  to  a  flock  of  sheep,  which 
the  shepherd  conducts  to  pasture,  and  guards  from  danger.  It 
woqid  extend  the  limits  of  this  section  too  far,  to  instance  par- 
ticularly with  what  embellishments  of  diction,  derived  from  one 
low  and  ttivial  object  (as  it  may  appear  to  some) — the  barn  of 
or  threshing-floor — the  sacred  writers  have  added  a  lustre  to  the 
most  sublime,  and  a  force  to  the  most  important  subjects.  Yet 
tiie  following  passages  we  cannot  omit  to  notice,  on  account  of 
their  uircommon  force  and  beauty  : — 

Thus,  .Jehovah  threshes  out  the  heathen,  and  tramples  them  beneath 
his  feer.  (Hab.  iii.  \2)  He  delivers  the  nations  to  Israel  to  be  beaten  in 
pieces  "by  an  indented  flail,  or  to  be  crushed  by  their  brazen  hoofs.  (Joel 
lii.  14.  (Heb.)  Jer.  li.  33.  Isa.  xxi.  10.  Mic.  iv.  13.)  He  scatters  his  enemies 
like  chair  upon  the  mountains,  and  disperses  them  with  the  whirlwind  of 
his  indignation.  (Psal.  Ixxxiii.  13—15.  Isa.  x^-ii.  13.)  But  nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  magnificent  delineation  of  the  Messiah  coming  to  take  vengeance 
on  his  adversaries  expressed  by  imagery  taken  from  the  winepress,  which 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  with  the  sacred  poets,  and  which  no  other  poet 
has  presumed  to  introduce.    See  Isa.  Ixiii.  1 — 3. 


The  pastoral  and  rural  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  are  almost  equally 
numerous  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  the  world  is  compared 
to  a  fiild,  the  children  of  the  kingdom  to  the  ttlieat,  and  the  children  of  the 
wicked  to  laren.  (.Matt.  xiil.  3S  )  The  end  of  the  world  is  the  harvest,  and 
the  angels  are  reapers.  (Matt.  xiii.  .39.)  A  preacher  of  the  word  is  the 
sower.  (Matt.  xiii.  3.)  The  word  of  God  is  the  seed.  The  heart  of  man  is 
the  ground.  (Luke  viii.  15.  Heb.  vi.  7.)  The  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures 
of  life  are  the  thorns.  (Luke  viii.  14.  Heb.  vi.  8.)  The  preparation  of  the 
heart  by  repentance  Is  }tluu^hing  and  hreaJ.ing  up  the  falloiB  ground. 
(Hos.  X.  12.)  Death,  which  cuts  down  the  fairest  llower  of  the  field,  isa 
mower.  (I'sal.  xc.  6  )  The  minister,  who  serves  under  God  in  his  husbandry, 
is  the  labourer.  (Matt.  ix.  37,38.  1  Cor.  iii.  0.)  The  wicked  are  slu'ihle. 
(Isa.  xlvii.  14.)  And  the  temptations  and  trials  of  tlie  godly  are  the  sifting 
of  the  wheat.  (Luke  xxii.  31.)' 

III.  Sacred  Topics,  that  is  to  say.  Religion,  and  Things  corv- 
necled  with  it,  furnished  many  images  to  the  sacred  writers. 

Numerous  and  diversified  sacred  rites  were  enjoined  to  the  Is- 
raelites by  Moses,  and  their  religious  worship  was  conducted  with 
great  pomp  and  splendour. 

Thus  the  images  derived  from  the  temple  and  its  magnificent  service 
cliielly  serve  to  denijte  the  glory  of  the  Christian  church,  the  excellency 
of  its  worship,  God's  favour  towards  it,  and  his  constant  presence  with  it: 
the  prophets  speaking  to  the  Jews  in  terms  accommodated  to  their  own 
ideas,  as  in  Ezek.  xxxvi.  'A  2tj.  couqiared  with  Heb.  viii.  10.  Further, 
much  of  the  Jewish  law  is  employed  in  discriminating  between  things  clean 
and  unclean  ;  in  removing  and  making  atonement  for  things  polluted  or 
proscribcil;  and  under  these  ceremonies,  as  under  a  veil  or  covering,  a 
meaning  the  most  important  and  sacred  is  concealed,  as  would  appear  from 
the  nature  of  them,  even  if  we  had  not  other  clear  and  explicit  authority 
for  this  opinion.  Among  the  rest  are  certain  diseases  and  infirmities  of  the 
body,  and  some  customs  in  themselves  evi<lcntly  indifTerent:  these,  on  a 
cursory  view,  seem  light  and  trivial ;  but,  when  the  reasons  of  them  are 
properly  investigated,  they  are  found  to  be  of  considerable  importance. 
VVe  are  not  to  wonder,  then,  if  the  sacred  poets  have  recourse  to  these 
topics  for  imagery,  even  on  the  moat  momentous  occasions  ;  as  when  they 
display  the  universal  depravity  of  the  human  heart  (I.sa.  Ixiv.  6),  or  upbraid 
their  own  petiple  for  the  corruptness  of  their  manners  (Isa.  i.  5,  6.  16. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  17^),  or  when  they  deplore  the  abject  state  of  the  virgin,  the 
daughter  of  Sion,  polluted  and  exposed.  (Lam.  i.  8,  9.  17.  and  ii.)  If  we 
consider  these  metaphors,  without  any  reference  to  the  religion  of  their 
authors,  they  will  doubtless  appear  in  some  degree  disgusting  and  inele- 
gant ;  but  if  we  refer  ihein  to  their  genuine  source,  the  peculiar  rites  of 
The  Hebrews,  they  will  not  be  found  wanting  either  in  force  or  dignity. 

The  pontifical  vestments,  which  were  extremely  splendid,  suggested  a 
variety  of  images  expressive  of  the  glory  both  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
church.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  Fz/.ek.  xvi.  10.  13.  13.  and  paiticu- 
larly  in  the  following  pa.ssage  of  the  evangelical  prophet:— 

I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  Jehovah  : 

My  soul  shall  exult  in  my  God, 

For  he  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation, 

lie  hath  covered  me  with  the  uianlle  of  righteousness: 

As  the  bridegroom  decketh  him.self  with  a  priestly  crown  ; 

And  as  the  bride  adorneih  herself  with  her  costly  jewels. 

Isa,  Ixi.  10. 

In  this  verse,  the  elegant  Isaiah  is  describing,  in  his  peculiar  and  magnifi- 
cent manner,  the  exultation  and  glory  of  the  church,  after  her  triumphal 
re-storation.  Pursuing  the  allusion,  he  decorates  her  with  the  vestments 
of  salvation,  and  clothes  her  in  the  robe  of  righteousness :  he  afterwards 
compares  the  church  to  a  bridegroom  dressed  for  the  marriage,  to  which 
comparison  incredible  dignity  is  adilcd  by  the  word  Ikohen,  a  metaphor 
plainly  taken  from  the  priest's  apparel,  the  force  of  which,  therefore,  no 
modern  langiiaee  can  express.  No  imagery,  Bishop  I.owth  further  remarks, 
which  the  Hebrew  writers  could  employ,  was  equally  afl.ipted  with  this  to 
the  display  (as  far  as  human  powers  can  conceive  or  depict  the  subject)  of 
the  infinite  inajestv  of  God.  Jehovah  is,  therefore,  introduced  by  the 
Psalmist  as  clolhed'trilh  slory  and  with  strength  (Psal.  xciii.  1.),  and  he  is 
Sirded  with  power  (Psal.^lxv.  6.).  which  are  the  very  terms  apjiropriated  to 
the  description  of  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  priests.  The  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  an  admirable  comment  on  many  parts  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

IV.  The  Hebrews  derived  many  of  their  Metaphors  from 
Sacred  History. 

Thus,  as  the  devastation  of  the  land  of  Israel  is  frequently 
represented  by  the  restoration  of  ancient  chaos  (as  in  Jer.  iv. 
23 — 26.  Isa.  xxxiv.  4.  1 1.  and  Joel  iii.  1.5,  16),  so  the  same  event 
is  sometimes  expressed  in  metaphors  suggested  by  the  universal 
deluge  (as  in  Isa.  xxiv.  1.  18 — 20.),  and  also  from  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  (Isa.  xxxiv.  9.)   See  also  Psal.  xi.  6. 

The  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  while  it  afiords 
materials  for  many  magnificent  descriptions,  is  commonly  applied, 
in  a  metaphorical'  manner,  to  represent  other  great  deliverances  : 
as  in  Isa.  xi.  15,  16.  xhii.  16— 19.  xlviii.  21.  and  li.  10.  But  the 
figurative  application  of  the  history  of  the  exodus  is  much  plainer 
in  the  New  Testament.  There  we  see  Zacharias,  in  his  pro- 
phetical hymn,  on  occasion  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist, 
celebrating  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  redemption  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  past  redemption  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt.^ 

Lastly,  when  Jehovah  is  described  as  coming  to  execute  judg- 
ment, to  deliver  the  pious,  and  to  destroy  his  enemies,  or  in  any 
manner  to  display  his  divine  power  upon  earth,  the  description  is 
embellished  from  that  tremendous  scene  which  was  exhibited  on 

«  A  Key  to  the  Languase  of  Prophecy,  by  the  Rev  W.  .Tones.  (Works, 
vol.  V.  p.  282.)  See  also  a  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Symbolical  Language 
of  Prophecy  in  the  Index  to  Vol.  H. 

»  This  interesting  and  important  topic  is  well  illustrated  in  the  ''  Lectures 
on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture,"  Lect.  vi.— Jones's  Works,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  92—100. 
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Mount  Sinai'  at  the  delivery  of  the  law.  Two  sublime  examples 
of  this  sort,  to  mention  no  more,  occur  in  Psal  xviii.  7 — 15.  and 
Mic.  i.  3, 4.2 

SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE   INTERPRETATION   OF   SCRIPTURE   ALLEGORIES. 

I.   The  Allegory  defined. — Different  species  of  Allegory. — II. 
Rules  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  Allegories. 

Another  branch  of  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture  is 
the  allegory ;  which,  under  the  literal  sense  of  the  words, 
conceals  a  foreign  or  distant  meaning.  Of  this  species  of 
figure  Bishop  Lowth'  has  three  kinds,  viz. 

1.  The  Allegory''  properly  so  called,  and  which  he  terms 
a  continued  metaphor ,-  — 

2.  The  Parable,  or  similitude,  which  is  discussed  in  the 
following  section  ; — and, 

3.  The  Mystical  Allegory,  in  which  a  double  meaning 
is  couched  under  the  same  words,  or  when  the  same  predic- 
tion, according  as  it  is  differently  interpreted,  relates  to  dif- 
ferent events,  distant  in  time,  and  distinct  in  their  nature. 

The  Mystical  Allegory  differs  from  the  two  first-mentioned 
species  in  the  nature  of  its  materials ;  it  being  allowable  in 
the  former  to  make  use  of  imagery  from  different  objects, 
while  the  mystical  allegory  is  exclusively  derived  from  things 
sacred.  There  is  likewise  this  further  distinction,  that  in 
those  other  forms  of  allegory,  the  exterior  or  ostensible 
imagery  is  fiction  only ;  the  truth  lies  altogether  in  the  inte- 
rior or  remote  sense,  which  is  veiled  as  it  were  under  this  thin 
and  pellucid  covering.  But,  in  the  mystical  allegory,  each 
idea  is  equally  agreeable  to  truth.  The  exterior  or  ostensible 
image  is  not  a  shadowy  colouring  of  the  interior  sense,  but  is 
in  itself  a  reality ;  and,  although  it  sustains  another  character, 
it  does  not  wholly  lay  aside  its  own.  As,  however,  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  mystical  and  typical  parts  of  Scripture  is 
treated  of  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume,*  we  shall,  in 
the  present  section,  direct  our  attention  to  the  allegory,  pro- 
perly and  strictly  so  called. 

As  every  such  allegory  is  a  representation  of  real  matters 
of  fact  under  feignecf  names  and  feigned  characters,  it  must 
be  subjected  to  a  two-fold  examination.  "  We  must  first 
examine  the  immediate  representation,  and  then  consider 
what  other  representation  it  was  intended  to  excite.  Now,  in 
most  allegories  the  immediate  Tepresentation  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  narrative ;  and  since  it  is  the  object  of  an  allegory 
to  convey  a  moral,  not  an  historical  truth,  the  narrative  itself 
is  commonly  fictitious.  The  immediate  representation  is  of 
no  further  value,  than  as  it  leads  to  the  ultimate  representa- 
tion. It  is  the  application  or  moral  of  the  allegory  which 
constitutes  its  worth."^  In  the  investigation,  then,  of  an 
allegory,  the  following  rules  may  assist  us  to  determine  its 
ultimate  meaning : — 

I.  Allegorical  Senses  of  Scripture  are  not  to  be  sought  for, 
where  the  literal  sense  is  plain  and  obvious. 

This  rule  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  from  not  attending  to 
it,  the  ancient  Jews,  as  the  Therapeutis,  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Wisdom,  Josephus,  and  Philo,  and,  in  imitation  of  them,  Origen' 
and  many  of  the  fathers  (whose  example  has  also  been  followed  by 
some  modern  expositors),  have  respectively  turned  even  historical 

1  See  Exod.  xix.  16.  18.    Deut.  iv.  11,  12. 

"The  learned  Professor  Michaelis,  in  his  additions  to  Bishop  Lowth's 
ninth  lecture,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  sacred  writers  drew 
largely  from  poetic  fable,  wliich  they  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  in  com- 
mon  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  As  it  respects  the  latter,  his  argument 
is  convincing  and  satisfactory  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  Hebrews,  as  it 
depends  chiefly  on  his  ow7i  Latin  versions,  which  (the  excellent  English 
translator  of  the  bi.shop's  lectures  remarks)  are  by  no  means  so  faithful  to 
the  original  as  our  common  version,  his  point  does  not  appear  to  be  demon- 
strated. On  this  account  the  present  brief  notice  of  Michaelis's  hypothesis 
may  be  deemed  sufficient :  it  is,  however,  adopted  by  Bauer  in  his  Her- 
meneutica  Sacra,  pp.  209,  210. 

'  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  vol.  i.  lect.  x,  and  xxi. 

«  AkKyiyatficc  oT  AUe^ori/ \s demecl  from  xkko  ceyopeiTxi  r  i.  e.  a  different 
thing  is  said  from  that  which  is  meant.  It  differs  from  a  metaphor,  in  that 
it  is  not  confined  to  a  word,  but  extends  to  a  whole  thought,  or  it  may  be,  to 
several  thoughts.  An  allegory  may  be  expressed  moreover  by  pictures, 
by  actions,  as  in  Ezek.  iii.  iv.  v.  and  Luke  xxii.  36.  or,  by  any  significant 
thing. 

'  See  Chapter  III.  infra,  on  the  Mystical  and  Typical  Interpretations  of 
Scripture  ;  and  Chapter  IV.  Section  III.  on  the  Double  Sense  of  Prophecy. 

«  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  80.  The  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth lectures,  in  which  the  subject  of  figurative  interpretation  is  ably 
discussed  at  considerable  length,  are  particularly  worthy  of  perusal. 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (note  on  Exod.  i.  22.)  has  given  a  curious  specimen  of 
Origen's  mode  of  allegorizing,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  on  account 
of  Us  length. 


passages  of  Scripture  into  allegories,  together  with  such  other 
passages  as  already  had  a  proper  and  literal  sense.  Hence  many 
ridiculous  interpretations  have  been  imposed  on  passages  of 
Scripture,  the  proper  moral  sense  of  which  has  been  either  greatly 
enervated,  or  entirely  frittered  away,  by  such  misnamed  spiritual 
expositions. 

II.  The  proper  or  literal  meaning  of  tJie  Words  must  be  as- 
certained, before  we  attempt  to  explain  an  Allegory. 

For  this  purpose  the  primary  word  itself  must  first  be  ascertained,  and 
its  force  expressed,  by  an  appropriate  literal  word  ;  and  to  this  sense  all 
the  other  figurative  words  of  the  ]>assage  should  berelerred,  and  explained 
agreeably  to  it.  The  primary  word  in  an  allegory  is  that  which  contains 
the  foundation  and  reason  why  the  passage  under  cor>sideration  is  ex- 
pressed by  that  particular  image  ;  and  such  primary  word  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained botli  from  the  scope  as  well  as  from  the  explanation  which  may  be 
subjoined,  and  also  from  the  siil)ject  or  thing  itself  which  is  treated  of 
Thus  in  1  Cor.  v.  6 — 8.  the  apostle  speaks  of  leaven  in  such  a  njanner,  that 
the  whole  of  that  passage  contains  an  earnest  exhortation  to  a  holy  life  ; 
for  the  context  shows  that  the  design  of  the  allegorical  admonition  was, 
that  the  Corinthians  should  not  be  tainted  with  wickedness  and  depravity  of 
life.  The  occasion  of  the  allegory  was  their  admittance  of  an  incestuous 
person  into  the  church  at  Corinth.  Now,  as  the  apostle  says,  Know  ye  not 
that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump  ?  and  accoiumodates  the 
remaining  sentence  of  the  passage  to  the  same  image,  the  consideration  ot 
the  primary  word  will  readily  lead  us  to  this  sense  :  one  man  may  be  inju- 
rious to  the  whole  congregation  by  his  corrupt  example.  St.  Paul  further 
adds  an  explanation  of  his  meaning,  when  he  says.  Let  us  keep  the  feast, 
not  with  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  &c. 
Here  the  meaning  ofe^prcc^sif  (keep  the  feast)  is  not  to  celebrate  the  festi- 
val of  the  passover  as  it  literally  means,  but  to  serve  and  worship  Ood  in 
Christ:  in  other  words,  to  be  a  sincere  Christian,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that,  being  cleansed  from  all  former  sins,  we  should  serve  and  worship 
God  in  true  holiness.^  In  like  manner  we  are  to  understand  the  expression. 
Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  2  will  raise  it  up.  (John  ii.  19.)  The 
primary  word  temple  must  be  changed  into  a  proper  or  literal  one,  namely, 
the  body  of  Christ,  as  the  evangelical  history  suggests ;  and  to  this  the  rest 
of  the  passage  must  be  referred. 

III.  77«e  Design  of  the  whole  Allegory  must  be  investigated. 
The  consideration  of  this  rule  will  embrace  a  variety  of  par- 
ticulars. 

1.  In  investigatiiig  the  Design  of  an  Allegory,  the  costeit 
is  first  to  be  examined  and  considered,-  by  comparing  the  pre- 
ceding and  subsequent  parts  of  the  discourse. 

In  2  Tim.  ii.  20.  we  read  thus : — In  a  great  house  there  are  not  only  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  sillier,  but  also  of  wood  and  of  earth  ;  and  some  to  honour 
and  some  to  dishonour.  Now,  since  the  apostle  did  not  intend  to  say  what 
these  words  literally  mean  of  themselves,  it  is  evident  that  he  employed  an 
allegory,  the  design  of  which  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  (lie  conte.'':t. 
In  the  preceding  verses,  1.5.  and  16.,  he  bad  e.\liorled  Timothy  to  study  to 
show  himself  approved  unto  God,  a  woikman  that  needeih  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  and  to  shun  vain  and  profane 
babblings.  Hence  it  appears  that  Saint  Paul  was  speakina  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  teacher.  The  great  house  then,  in  which  are  vessels  of  several 
kinds,  will  signify  the  Christian  church,  in  which  are  various  teachers,  and 
of  different  value.  In  the  following  verses,  21.  and  22.,  Timothy  is  ex- 
horted to  avoid  novel  doctrines,  to  separate  himself  from  false  teachers, 
and  to  make  himself  a  vessri  fitted  for  the  master's  use,  prepared  for  every 
good  work.  Here,  again,  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  literally  of  household 
goods,  but  of  teachers.  The  design  of  the  allceory,  therefore,  in  the  pas- 
sage above  cited,  is  to  intimate,  that,  as  in  a  gnat  house  there  is  a  variety 
of  utensils,  some  of  a  more  precious  and  others  of  a  coarser  material,  so 
in  the  church  of  God,  which  is  the  house  of  God,  there  are  teachers  of 
different  characters  and  capacities.  •  Some  of  them,  being  faithful,  are 
employed  in  the  honourable  work  of  leading  men  in  the  paths  of  truth  and 
piety  ;  while  others,  being  unfaithful,  are  permitted  to  follow  the  dishonour- 
able occupation  of  seducing  those  who  love  error,  that  the  approved  iriay 
be  made  manifest. 

2.  The  occasion  tuhich  gave  rise  to  the  Allegory,  and  ivhich 
is  indicated  by  the  context,  is  also  to  be  considered. 

Thus,  in  the  Gospels,  we  meet  with  numerous  instarices  of  persons  who 
asked  questions  of  our  Saviour,  or  who  entertained  erroneous  notions  ;  an 
allegory  is  delivered  by  way  of  reply,  to  correct  the  error,  and  at  the  san  e 
time  to  instruct  the  inquirer.  In  John  vi.  25 — 65.  many  things  are  an- 
nounced relative  to  the  eating  of  bread :  these  are  to  be  understood  of 
spiritual  food,  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  which  are  to  be  received  for  the 
same  purpose  as  we  take  food,  namely,  that  we  may  be  nourished  and 
supported.  The  occasion  of  this  allegorical  mode  of  speaking  is  related  in 
verse  31.  Our  fathers,  said  the  Jews,  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert,  as  it  is 
written,  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat.  J,  says  Christ,  am  the 
living  bread,  which,  cometh  down  from  heathen.  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  evidently  is,  that  by  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ  we  are  to  understand 
the  same  idea  as  is  implied  in  eating  bread,  namely,  to  derive  support  from 


8  Mr.  Gilpin  has  given  the  following  lucid  exposition  of  this-,  in  some 
respects,  difficult  passage  : — "1  hear,"  says  the  apostle  to  the  Cormthians, 
"  that  there  hath  been  practised  among  you  a  very  enormous  kind  of 
wickedness,  which  is  not  heard  of  even  smong  Gentiles — that  one  of  you 
hath  had  connection  with  his  father's  wife;  and  that  others,  insteail  of 
making  it  a  cause  of  general  mourning,  and  separating  themselves  froto  so 
vile  a  person,  seem  rather  to  defend  him  in  his  wickedness. — Though 
absent,  1  take  upon  me,  through  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  decide 
in  this  matter.  I  command,  therefore,  that,  on  receipt  of  this  epistle,  you 
gather  the  congregation  together,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  solemnly 
expel  this  person  from  your  communion  ;  that  he  may  see  the  heinousness 
of  his  sin,  and  after  a  sincere  repentance  be  restored  to  God's  favour. — 
Your  defending  him  in  his  wickedness  is  an  immediate  step  towards 
being  corrupted  yourselves.  You  are  under  a  necessity,  therefore,  on 
your  own  account,  to  remove  this  pernicious  example.  Consider  your 
blessed  Saviour's  death,  and  preserve  yourselves  as  free  as  possible  from 
sin,  which  was  the  cause  of  it."    See  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

»  On  the  investigation  o/  the  context,  see  pp.  337,  338.  supra. 
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It.  The  argument  of  our  I/)r(l,  then,  may  be  tlius  expressed: — "The 
manna  which  our  fathers  did  eat  in  the  wiliierness  could  only  preserve  a 
mortal  life.  That  is  the  true  bread  of  life  which  qualifies  every  one  who 
eats  it  for  everlaslini(  happinesn.  I  call  myself  this  breail,  not  only  on 
account  of  my  ductrhie,  which  purifies  the  soul,  and  fits  it  for  a  slate  of 
happiness,  hut  also  because  I  shuU  give  my  own  life  to  procure  the  life  of 
the  world." 

3.  ^s  the  context  freriuentltj  indicates  the  meaninff  of  an 
Allegory,  so  likewise  its  Scope  and  lyTKiipnETATio.v  are  fre- 
quently pointed  out  by  some  explanation  that  is  subjoined. 

In  Luke  v.  29.  it  is  related  that  our  Lord  sat  down  to  cat  with  piihlican.s 
and  sinners.  When  questioned  by  the  Pharisees  for  thi.s  conduct,  he  re- 
plied. They  l/ial  are  tthulf  neiut  nut  a  physician,  but  they  thrit  are  nicA- ;  and 
added  the  following'  explanation— I  am  not  come  to  call  the  Tti^hleuus,  tho.se 
who  arrofcautly  presume  themselves  to  be  such,  but  siniiera  to  rc/ienlanre. 
The  scope,  occasion,  and  explanation  being  severally  known,  the  meaniiiK 
of  the  allegory  becomes  eviilent.  Sometimes,  however,  this  explanation  of 
an  allegory  is  conveyed  in  a  siiisrle  word,  as  in  1  Thcss.  v.  8.  Here  we  are 
commanded  to  put  on  a  breast-phite  ami  helmet ;  it  is  added,  by  way  of  expo- 
sition, the  brea.slplate  of  faith  and  love,  and  the  helmet  of  hope.  The  sense 
of  the  figure  is— Prepare  yourself  for  your  spiritual  warfare  with  faith,  love, 
and  hope,  lest  you  suffer  loss. 

4.  Sometimes  the  Allegory  proposed  is  explained  in  its  seve- 
ral parts  by  the  person  speaking. 

Thus,  in  Kph.  vi.  11—19.  many  things  arc  said  of  the  Christian's  armour; 
and  the  girdle,  breast  plate,  greaves,  shield,  and  sword,  are  distinctly  speci- 
fied. Thai  these  terms  are  allegorical  is  evident.  In  the  tenth  verse  the 
exhortation,  to  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,  pre- 
cedes: in  the  eleventh  and  following  verses  the  apostle  explains  what  he 
intended  to  be  understood  in  its  several  parts  :  thus,  the  sword  is  the  word 
of  Ood,  the  girdle  is  integrity,  the  shield  is  faith,  &c.  In  such  passages  as 
this,  an  explanation  is  desirable,  otherwise  the  allegory  it  contains  could 
not  be  interpreted  upon  any  certain  principle. 

5.  Sometimes  also  the  context  incidentally  presents  some 
proper  -word,  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  whole  allegory  may 
be  discerned. 

In  John  xii.  35.  our  Ix)rd  says —  Ye/  a  little  while  is  the  light  with  you.  A 
single  proper  word  is  almost  immediately  subjoined — believe  in  the  light. 
(Ver.  36.)  Ilence  it  appears  that  by  light  is  meant  himself,  the  divine 
teacher :  it  is  equally  plain  that  to  continue  in  darkness  means  to  continue 
in  ignorance.  Another  instance  occurs  in  Matt.  v.  11.  Ye  are  the  light  of 
the  tpirrld:  a  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid,  &c.  It  is  afterwards 
subjoined,  that  men  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  father 
which  is  in  heaven.  From  this  expression,  good  teorks,  which  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  passage,  we  perceive  that  our  Lord's  discourse  treats  of  that 
example  of  a  holy  life  and  conversation,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to 
set  before  others. 

IV.  In  the  explanation  of  an  Alles^orical  Passage,  Histori- 
cal Circumstances  sJiould  be  consulted. 

For  it  sometimes  happens  that  history  alone  can  throw  any 
light  on  the  passage. 

1.  Thus,  in  John  xxi.  18.  the  evangelist  evidently  refers  us  to  history  for 
an  explanation.  Our  Lord  is  there  represented  as  saying  to  Peter —  When 
thou  wast  young  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst  whither  thoti  wouldest: 
but,  when  thou  shall  be  old,  thou  shall  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another 
shall  g-ird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not.  This,  adds  the 
historian,  spake  he  signifying  by  what  death  he  should  glorify  God.  Now 
there  is  nothing  related  "in  the  New  Testament  which  can  afford  any  clue 
to  this  passage:  but,  if  we  consult  ecclesiastical  history,  we  shall  find  that 
Peter  suffered  a  violent  death  ;  and  thus  every  sentence  becomes  clear. 

2.  So,  in  Matt.  xiii.  31—34.  the  kingdom  of  God  is  likened  unto  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  which  gradually  springs  up  and  becomes  a  large  plant ;  and 
also  to  leaven,  which  gradually  ferments  the  whole  mass,  into  which  it  is 
put.  History  shows  that  the  church  of  Christ  has  arisen  from  small  begin- 
nings, and  iS  spreading  itself  through  the  earth. 

3.  In  Prov.  v.  15—18.  we  have  the  following  beautiful  allegory  :—Z)n'7ijt 
waters  out  of  thine  own  cistern,  and  running  waters  out  of  thine  own  well. 
Let  thy  fountains  be  dispersed  abroad,  and  rivers  or  waters  in  the  streets. 
Let  them  be  only  thine  mrti^  and  not  strangers  with  thee.  Let  thy  foun- 
tain be  blessed,  and  rejoice  teith  the  wife  of  thy  youth.  That  this  passage 
is  allegorical,  is  evident  from  the  same  figure  being  continued  through 
several  sentences  and  verses.  Its  sense  is  to  be  investigated  both  accord- 
ing to  the  oriental  mode  of  speaking  (for  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  who 
draw  most  of  their  metaphors  from  natural  objects,  are  accustomed  to 
compare  their  wives  to  a  cistern  or  pool,  whence  rivers  flow),  and  also 
from  the  proper  words  subjoined  towards  the  close,  rejoice  with  the  wife 
of  thy  youth;  as  likewise  from  the  series  of  the  discourse,  since  the  author 
of  the  Hook  of  Proverbs,  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  is  dissuading 
from  illicit  intercourse.  From  these  circumstances  collectively  considered, 
the  sense  of  the  allegory  plainly  is  that  no  man  should  follow  strange 
women,  but  live  content  with  the  wife  whom  he  hath  espoused;  lest,  influ- 
enced by  his  example,  she  should  deviate  from  the  path  of  virtue. 

V.  The  Nature  of  the  Thin^  spoken  of  is  also  to  be  consi- 
dered in  the  Exposition  of  an  Allegory. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  should  be  consi- 
dered, in  order  that  the  tendency  of  every  comparison  may  appear, 
and  also  the  literal  meaning  which  is  concealed  under  the  figura- 
tive expressions. 

1.  Thus  in  Matt.  v.  13.  we  read.  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;  but  if  the 
salt  /ior>  lost  itssavour,  whereieith  shallil  be  sailed  J  It  is  thenceforth  good 
for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  underfoot  of  men.  Now, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  admonition  1  What  is  the  primary  wordi  Sail. 
But  with  what  proper  word  can  it  be  interpreted  1  Here  the  nature  of  the 
thing  is  to  be  consulted,  which  shows  that  it  is  the  property  of  salt  to  render 
food  savoury,  as  well  as  to  correct  the  taste :  hence  it  is  clear  in  what  sense 
the  disciples  are  said  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth :  for  they  were  teachers  by 
Whom  some  were  corrected  and  made  better.    The  general  nyeaning  of  the 


na.ssage  is,— Ve  who  embrace  my  religion,  like  salt  shall  purify  the  world ; 
but  ye  must  first  be  pure  yourselves. 

'2.  Ill  Luke  V.  36.  the  following  pa.ssage  occurs: — No  man puttelh  a  piece 
of  a  new  garment  upon  an  old  i  f  otherwise,  then  both  the  new  maketh  a 
rent,  and  the  piece  that  was  taken  out  of  the  new  ugreeth  not  with  the  old. 
Nolhing  is  adduced  by  way  of  explanation  :  in  a  preceding  verse  the  Phari- 
sees hud  asked  Christ  why  his  disciples  did  not  fa.'-l,  but  lived  more  cheer- 
fully llian  those  of  John.  Our  Saviour  replied  in  the  words  above  cited; 
notlilng,  then,  can  lead  us  to  understand  the  passage  but  the  nature  of  the 
subji-ct.  Now,  in  common  life  we  know  that  no  one  voluntarily  and  readily 
acts  indiscreetly,  or  in  an  unbecoming  manner.  Therefore,  says  Christ, 
since  no  one  in  common  life  acts  thus  inihscr«-eily,  neither  do  I  reijuire  my 
disciples  to  do  so,  since  there  is  no  need  lor  them  lo  undergo  sucli  austeri- 
ties. The  time  will  come  (ver.  :i5.)  wlien  they  will  fare  hardly  enough ; 
then  they  will  have  sufficient  trials.  At  present,  neither  circumstances, 
time,  nor  place  require  it ;  things  must  be  accommodated  lo  circumstances. 
The  passage  being  thus  considered,  the  meaning  of  the  allegory  becomes 
very  evident. 

VI.  Comparison  is  not  to%e  extended  to  all  the  Circumstances 
of  the  Allegory. 

"  Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  point  to  be 
illustrated  is,  the  extent  of  the  duty  of  beneficence.  Most  of 
the  circumstances  in  the  parable  go  to  make  up  niorcly  the  veri- 
similitude of  the  narration,  so  that  it  may  give  pleasure  to  him 
who  hears  or  roads  it.  But  how  diircn^ntly  does  the  whole 
appear,  when  it  comes  to  be  intrr|)rcted  by  an  allegorizcr  of  the 
mystic  schools  !  The  man  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho 
is  Adiim  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  this  world  ;  the  thieves, 
who  robbed  and  wounded  him,  are  evil  sjiirits;  the  priest,  who 
passed  by  without  relieving  him,  is  the  Jjeviiical  Law  ;  the  Lc- 
vite  is  good  works;  the  gootl  Samaritan  is  Christ;  the  oil  and 
wine  are  grace,  &c.  What  may  not  a  parable  be  made  to  mean, 
if  imagination  is  to  supply  the  place  of  reason  and  philolog)'  ? 
And  what  riddle  or  oracle  of  Delphos  could  l>e  more  equivocal, 
or  of  more  multifarious  significancy.  than  the  Bible,  if  such  exe- 
gesis be  admissible  1  It  is  a  miserable  excuse,  which  interpreters 
make  for  themselves,  that  they  render  the  Seripturcs  more  edi- 
fying and  significant  by  interpreting  them  in  this  manner.  And 
are  the  Scriptures  then  to  be  made  more  significant  than  God  has 
made  them  1  Or  to  be  mended  by  the  skill  of  the  interpreter  so 
as  to  become  more  edifying  than  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  them  1 
If  there  be  a  semblance  of  piety  in  such  interpretations,  a  sem- 
blance is  all.  Real  piety  and  humility  appear  to  advantage  in 
receiving  the  Scriptures  as  they  are,  and  expounding  them  as 
simply  and  skilfully  as  the  rules  of  language  will  render  practi- 
cable, rather  than  by  attempting  to  amend  and  improve  the  reve- 
lation which  God  has  made."' 

VII.  We  must  not  explain  one  Part  literally,  and  another 
Part  figuratively. 

Thus,  the  whole  of  1  Cor.  iii.  9 — 13.  is  allegorical :  a  compa- 
rison is  there  instituted  between  the  ofiice  of  a  teacher  of  religion 
and  that  of  a  builder.  Hence  a  Christian  congregation  is  termed 
a  building;  its  ministers  are  the  architects,  some  of  whom  lay  the 
foundation  on  which  others  build  ;  some  erect  a  superstructure  of 
gold  and  silver ;  others  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble.  The  sense 
concealed  under  the  allegory  is  apparent :  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion is  instructed  by  teachers,  some  of  whom  communicate  the 
first  principles,  others  impart  further  knowledge  ;  some  dehver 
good  and  useful  things  {the  truth),  while  others  deliver  useless 
things  {erroneous  doctrines,  such  as  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the 
Corinthian  church).  That  day  (the  great  day  of  judgment)  will 
declare  what  superstructure  a  man  has  raised  ;  that  is,  whether 
what  he  has  taught  be  good  or  bad.  And  as  fire  is  the  test  of 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble,  so  the  great  day 
will  be  the  test  of  every  man's  work.  Though  the  whole  of  tliis 
passage  is  obviously  allegorical,  yet  it  is  understood  literally  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  who  has  erected  upon  it  her  doctrine  of  the 
fire  of  purgatory.  How  contrary  this  doctrine  is  to  every  rule 
of  right  interpretation  is  too  plain  to  require  any  exposition.'^ 

It  falls  not  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to  enumerate  all 
the  allegories  occurring  in  the  Sacred  Writings :  some  have 
been  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  present  section ;  yet, 
before  we  proceed  to  other  topics,  we  cannot  but  notice  the 
admirable  allegorical  delineation  of  old  age  by  Solomon, 
Eccl.  xii.  2 — 6.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  allegories 
in  the  Old  Testament :  the  inconveniencies  of  increasing 
years,  the  debility  of  mind  aiid  body,  the  torpor  of  the  senses, 
are  expressed  most  learnedly  and  elegantly  indeed,  but  with 

<  Professor  Stuart's  Elements  of  Interpretafion,  translated  from  the 
Latin  of  Ernesti,  p.  80.     Andover  (North  America),  1822,  12mo. 

«  Bauer,  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  221->226.  Ernesti,  Inst.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp. 
110,  111.  Mori  Acroases  in  Ernesti,  torn.  i.  pp.301— 313.  Glassii Phil. Sac. 
lib.  ii.  pp.  1294-1.301.  Ramiresii  de  Prado,  Pentecontarchus,  c.  28.  apud 
Fabricii  Observaiiones  Selects,  pp.  173—179.  J.  E.  Pfeiffer,  Institutiones 
Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  740—753. 
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some  degree  of  obscurity,  by  different  imagoes  derived  from 
nature  and  common  life ;  for  by  this  enigmatical  composition, 
Solomon,  after  the  manner  of  the  oriental  sages,  intended  to 
put  to  trial  the  acuteness  of  his  readers.  It  has  on  this  ac- 
count afforded  much  exercise  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned ; 
many  of  whom  have  differently,  it  is  true,  but  with  much 
learning  and  penetration,  explained  the  passage. 

There  is  also  in  Isaiah  (xxviii.  23 — 2'J.)  an  allegory, 
which,  with  no  less  elegance  of  imagery,  is  perhaps  more 
simple  and  regular,  as  well  as  more  just  and  complete  in  the 
colouring,  than  any  of  those  above  cited.  In  the  passage 
referred  to,  the  prophet  is  examining  the  design  and  manner 
of  the  divine  judgments,  and  is  inculcating  the  principle,  that 
God  adopts  different  modes  of  acting  in  the  chastisement  of 
the  wicked,  but  that  the  most  perfect  wisdom  is  conspicuous 
in  all ;  that  he  will,  as  before  urged,  "  exact  judgment  by  the 
line,  and  righteousness  by  the  plummet;"  that  he  ponders, 
with  the  most  minute  attention,  the  distinctions  of  times, 
characters,  and  circumstances,  as  well  as  every  motive  to 
lenity  or  severity.  All  this  is  expressed  in  a  continued  alle- 
gory, the  imagery  of  which  is  taken  from  the  employments 
of  agriculture  and  threshing,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose.' 


SECTION  V. 

ON   THE    INTERPRETATION    OF   SCRIPTURE    PARABLES. 

I.  J\''ature  of  a  Parable. — II.  Antiquity  of  this  mode  of  instruc- 
tion.— III.  Rules  for  the  interpretatioii  of  Parables. — IV. 
Parables,  lahy  used  by  Jesus  Christ. — V.  Remarks  on  the 
distinguishing-  excellencies  of  Christ's  Parables,  compared 
■with  the  most  celebrated  fables  of  antiquity. 

A  PARABLE  {jluifttQoKn,  from  TTdLfoS^iKKm,  to  collate,  compare 
together,  assimilate)^  is  a  similitude  taken  from  natural 
things  in  order  to  instruct  us  in  things  spiritual.  The  word, 
however,  is  variously  used  in  the  Scriptures,  to  denote  ?i. pro- 
verb or  short  saying  (Luke  iv.  23.)  ;  a  famous  or  received 
saying  (1  Sam.  x.  12. ^  Ezek.  xviii.  2.);  a  thin^  gravely 
spoken,  and  comprehending  important  matters  in  a  few  words 
(.lob  xxvii.  1.  Num.  xxrii.  7.  18.  xxiv.  3.  15.  Psal.  xlix.  4. 
and  Ixxviii.  2.) ;  a  thing  darkly  or  figuratively  expressed 
(Ezek.  XX.  49.  Matt.  xv.  15.)  ;  a  visible  type  or  emblem,  re- 
presenting something  different  from  and  beyond  itself  (Heb. 
IX.  9.  ana  xi.  19.  Gr.)  ;  a  special  instruction  (Luke  xiv.  7.)  ; 
and  a  similitude  or  comparison.    (Matt.  xxiv.  32.    Mark  iii. 

23.)' 

According  to  Bishop  Lowth,  a  parable  is  that  kind  of  alle- 
gory which  consists  of  a  continued  narration  of  a  fictitious 
event,  applied  by  way  of  simile  to  the  illustration  of  some 
important  truth.  By  the  Greeks,  allegories  were  called  stn/ou 
or  apologues,  and  by  the  R.omans  fubutas  or  fables  ;^  and  the 
writings  of  the  Phrygian  sage,  or  those  composed  in  imitation 
of  him,  have  acquired  the  greatest  celebrity.  Nor  did  our 
Saviour  himself  disdain  to  adopt  the  same  method  of  instruc- 
tion ;  of  whose  parables  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  excel 
most  in  wisdom  and  utility,  or  in  sweetness,  elegance,  and 
perspicuity.  As  the  appellation  of  parable  has  been  applied 
to  his  discourses  of  this  kind,  the  term  is  now  restricted  from 
its  former  extensive  signification  to  a  more  confined  sense. 
This  species  of  composition  also  occurs  very  frequently  in 
the  prophetic  poetry,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Ezekiel. 

11.  The  use  of  parables  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  when  the  art  of  reasoning  was  little 

■  »  Lowth's  Praelectiones,  No.  10.  or  vol.  i.  p.  220.  of  Dr.  Gregory's  transla- 
tion. 

5*  A  verbo  ^xf%%x\Ksiv,  quod  significat  covferre,  comparare,  assimilare, 
(rf.  Marc,  iv,  30.)  ductiim  estnotnen  5rjep»€oxiir;  quod  similitudinem,  colla- 
tionem  auintilianus  (Inst.  Or.  1.  v.  c.  U. ;  1.  viii.  c.  3.  pp.  298. 302.  470.)  inter- 
pretatur,  Seneca  (Ep.  lix.)  iraaginera.  Itaque  coUatio,  sive,  ut  Ciceronis  (1. 1. 
de  Invent,  c.  30.)  definitione,  ulamur,  oratio,  rem  cum  re  ex  similitudine 
conferens  Grseco  nomine  parabola  appellalur.  Eo  sensu  Christus  (Marc, 
jii.  23.)  £v  7ra,fu.ioKai,K;  locutus  dicltur,  quando  per  varias  similitudines  (v. 
24 — 27.)  probavit  se  non  Satanai  ope,  sed  altiore  virtute  dseiiionia  ejicere. 
G.  C.  Storr.  De  Parabolis  Cliristi,  in  Opuso.  Academic,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  The 
whole  disquisition,  to  which  this  section  is  largely  indebted,  is  well  worthy 
of  perusal.  See  also  Rambach,  Institutiones  Hermeneut.  p.  187.  ct  seq. ; 
.1.  E.  Pfeiffer's  Instit.  Hermeneut.  Sacr.  pp.  753—773. ;  and  Chladenius's 
Institutiones  Exegeticfe,  p.  190.  et  seq. 

3  In  this  and  the  other  references  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  above 
paragraph,  the  original  is  Sb'D  (MasHOL),  a  parable. 

*  Glassii  Phil.  Sacr.  lib.  ii.  pp.  1304—1306.  ed.  Dathii.  Parkhurst  and 
Schleusner  in  voce  TrtepctSoxn. 

«  Storr,  Opusc.  Acad.  vol.  i.  p.  89.  et  seq. 


known,  and  the  minds  of  men  were  not  accustomed  to  nice 
and  curious  speculations,  we  find  that  the  most  ancient  mode 
of  instruction  was  by  parable  and  fable  :  its  advantages,  in- 
deed, are  many  and  obvious.  It  has  been  remarkea  by  an 
acute  observer  of  men  and  morals,  that  "little  reaches  the 
understanding  of  the  mass  but  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses.  Their  minds  are  not  fitted  for  the  reception  of  ab- 
stract truth.  Dry  argumentative  instruction,  therefore,  is  not 
proportioned  to  their  capacity  :  the  faculty,  by  which  a  right 
conclusion  is  drawn,  is  in  them  the  most  defective ;  they 
rather  feel  strongly  than  judge  accurately  :  and  their  feelings 
are  awakened  by  the  impression  made  on  their  senses.  ° 
Hence,  instruction  by  way  of  parable  is  naturally  adapted  to 
engage  attention;  it  is  easily  comprehended,  and  suited  to  the 
meanest  capacity;  and  while  it  opens  the  doctrine  which  i: 
professes  to  conceal,  it  gives  no  alarm  to  our  prejudices  anc 
passions  ;  it  communicates  unwelcome  truths  in  the  least  dis- 
agreeable manner ;  points  out  mistakes,  and  insinuates  reproof 
with  less  offence  and  with  greater  efficacy  than  undisguisea 
contradiction  and  open  rebuke.  Of  this  description,  we  may 
remark,  are  the  parables  related  by  Nathan  to  David  (2  Sam 
xii.  1 — 9.),  and  by  the  woman  of  Tekoah  to  the  same  mo- 
narch. (2  Sam.  xiv.  1 — 13.)  The  New  Testament  abounds 
with  similar  examples.  "  By  laying  hold  on  the  imagination, 
parable  insinuates  itself  into  the  affections  ;  and  by  the  inter- 
communication of  the  faculties,  the  understanding  is  made  to 
apprehend  the  truth  which  was  proposed  to  the  fancy." ^  In 
a  word,  this  kind  of  instruction  seizes  us  by  surprise,  and 
carries  with  it  a  force  and  conviction  which  are  almost  irre- 
sistible. It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  parables  were  made 
the  vehicle  of  national  instruction  in  the  most  early  times ; 
that  the  prophets,  especially  Ezekiel,  availed  themselves  of 
the  same  impressive  mode  of  conveying  instruction  or  re- 
proof; and  that  our  Lord,  following  the  same  example,  also 
adopted  it  for  the  same  important  purposes. 

III.  Although  a  parable  has  some  things  in  common  with 
an  allegory,  so  that  the  same  rules  which  apply  to  the  latter 
are  in  some  degree  applicable  to  the  former,  yet,  from  its 
peculiar  nature,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  parable 
by  itself,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  and  interpret  it 
aright. 

1.  The  first  excellence  of  a  parable  is,  that  it  ttirns  upon 
an  image  -well  kno-wn  and  applicable  to  the  subject,  the  mean- 
ing of  -which  is  clear  and  definite  ;  for  this  circumstance  loill 
give  it  that  perspicuity  -which  is  essential  to  every  species  of 
allegory. 

How  clearly  this  rule  applies  to  the  parables  of  our  Lord  is  obvious  to 
every  reader  of  the  New  Testament.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  his  parable 
of  the  Ten  Virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1 — 13.),  which  is  a  plain  allusion  to  those 
things  which  were  common  at  the  Jewish  marriages  in  those  days:  the 
whole  parable,  indeed,  is  made  up  of  the  rites  used  by  the  Orientals,  as  well 
as  by  the  Roman  people,  at  their  nuptials ;  and  all  the  particulars  related  in 
it  were  such  as  were  commonly  known  to  the  Jews,  because  they  were 
every  day  practised  by  some  of  them.  In  like  manner  the  parables  of  tha 
towp  (Luke  viii.  16.),  of  the  soiccr  and  the  seed,  of  the  tares,  of  the  mustard 
seed,  ot  the  leaveti,  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea,  all  of  which  are  related  in 
Matt.  xiii.  as  well  as  of  the  householder  that  planted  a  vineyard,  and  let  it  out 
to  husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi.  33 — 41.),  are  all  representations  of  usual  and 
common  occurrences,  and  such  as  the  generality  of  our  Saviour's  hearers 
were  daily  conversant  with,  and  they  were,  therefore,  selected  by  him  as 
being  the  most  interesting  and  affecting. 

If  the  parables  of  the  sacred  prophet*  be  examined  by  this  rule,  they 
will  not  appear  deficient;  being  in  general  founded  upon  such  imagery  as 
is  frequently  used;  and  similarly  applied  byway  of  metaphor  and  com- 
parison in  Hebrew  poetry.  Examples  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  deceitful 
vineyard  (Isa.  v.  1 — 7.),  and  in  the  useless  vine  which  is  given  to  the  fire 
(Ezek.  XV.  and  xix.  10 — 14.) ;  for,  under  this  imagery,  the  ungrateful  people 
of  God  are  more  than  once  described.  Similar  instances  of  apposite  com- 
parison present  themselves  in  the  parable  of  the  lion's  whelps  falling  into 
the  pit  (Ezek.  xix.  1—9.),  in  which  is  displayed  the  captivity  of  the  Jewish 
princes  ;  and  also  in  that  of  the  fair,  lofty,  and  flourishing  cedar  of  Lebanon 
(Ezek.  xxxi.  3 — 17.),  which  once  raised  its  head  to  the  clouds,  at  length  cut 
down  and  neglected: — thiis  exhibiting,  as  in  a  picture,  the  prosperity  and 
the  fall  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  To  these  may  be  added  one  more  example, 
namely,  that  in  which  the  love  of  God  towards  his  people,  and  their  piety 
and  fidelity  to  him,  are  expressed  by  an  allusion  to  the  solemn  covenant  of 
marriage.  Ezekiel  has  pursued  this  image  with  uncommon  freedom  in  two 
parables  (Ezek.  xvi.  and  xxiii.) ;  and  it  has  been  alluded  to  by  almost  all  the 
sacred  poets. 

2.  The  image,  however,  must  not  only  be  apt  and  familiar, 
but  must  also  be  elegant  and  beautiful  in  itself,  and  all  its 
parts  must  he  perspicuous  and  pertinent ;  since  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  a  parable,  and  especially  of  a  poetic  parable,  not  only 
to  explain  more  perfectly  some  proposition,  but  frequently  to 
give  it  animation  and  splendour. 

Of  all  these  excellences  there  cannot  be  more  perfect  examples  than  the 
■parables  which  have  just  been  specified:  to  which  we  may  add  the  well- 
known  parables  of  Jotham  (Judges  ix.  7—15.),  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  1^14.), ' 


«  Mrs.  More's  Christian  Morals,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 


1  Ibid.  p.  107. 
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and  of  the  woman  of  Tekoah.  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4—7.)  The  admirably  devised 
parable  of  Nathan  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  genuine 
pathetic  style  that  can  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  Uavid'a  ea'jer 
condemnation  of  the  unsuspected  offender  at  the  same  time  displays  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  delusion  of.sinand  the  blindness  of  self  love.  "He,  whu 
had  lived  a  whole  year  in  the  unrepented  commission  of  one  of  the  blackest 
crimes  in  the  decalogue — and  who,  to  secure  to  himself  the  object  for  which 
he  had  committed  it,  perpetrated  another  almost  more  heinous,  and  that 
with  an  hypocrisy  suited  to  his  character — he  could  in  an  instant  denounce 
death  on  the  imaginary  olfender  for  a  fault  comparatively  trilling."— "A'ee- 
ing,  he  saw  not.  and  hearing,  he  heard  not ;"  he  immediately  saw  the 
iniquity  and  barbarity  of  the  rich  man's  proceedings;  his  heart  was  in  a 
moment  fired  with  indignation  at  the  ihouj-ht  of  it;  "the  vehemence  of  his 
resentment  even  oversli^pped  the  limits  of  his  natural  justice,  in  dicreiiiiy 
a  punishment  disproportioned  to  the  crime,  while  he  remained  drMil  lo  lu.s 
own  delinquency.  A  pointed  parable  instantly  surprised  hicii  iiilo  the  mo«l 
bitter  self-reproach.  A  direct  accusation  might  have  in/lamed  him  bi  Icue 
he  was  thus  prepared;  and  in  the  one  case  he  might  have  piini.slicd  the 
accuser,  by  whom,  in  the  other,  he  was  brought  into  the  dee])(ist  self 
abasement.  The  prudent  prophet  did  not  ra.«hly  reproach  the  king  with  the 
crime  which  he  wished  him  to  condemn;  but  placed  the  fault  at  such  a 
distance,  and  in  sucli  a  point  of  view,  that  he  first  procured  his  impartial 
jnilgment,  and  afterwards  lii.s  selfconilcmnalion  : — an  important  lesson,  not 
only  to  the  offender,  but  also  to  the  reprover."* 

3.  Every  parable  is  composed  of  three  parts;  1.  The  sensible 
similitude,  wliich  has  variously  been  termed  the  bark  and  the 
protasis,  and  consists  in  its  literal  sense ; — 2.  The  explanation 
or  mystical  sense,  also  termed  the  apodosis  and  the  sap  or  fruit, 
or  the  thing  signified  by  the  similitude  proposed.  This  is  fre- 
quently not  expressed  ;  for  though  our  Saviour  sometimes  conde- 
scended to  unveil  the  hidden  sense,  by  disclosing  the  moral 
meaning  of  his  parables  (as  in  Matt.  xiii.  3 — 8.  18 — 23.  com- 
pared with  Luke  viii.  4—1.5.  and  Matt.  xiii.  24 — 30.  36 — 43.), 
yet  he  usually  left  the  application  to  those  whom  he  designed  to 
instruct  by  his  doctrine.  Of  this  description  are  the  parables  of 
the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  of  leaven,  of  the  hidden  treasure,  and 
the  pearl  of  great  price  (Matt.  xiii.  31 — 33.44 — 46.),  between 
which  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  a  comparip-m  is  instituted,  the 
mystical  sense  of  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  similitudes  them- 
selves ; — 3.  The  third  constituent  part  of  a  parable  is  the  root  or 
scope  to  which  it  tends.  ^ 

4.  For  the  right  explanation  and. application  of  parables, 
their  general  Scope  and  design  must  be  ascertained. 

Where  our  Saviour  has  not  himself  Interpreted  a  parable,  its  immediate 
scope  and  design  are  to  be  sought  with  great  attention :  tliis,  indeed,  will 
generally  appear  from  the  context,  being  either  expressed  at  its  commence- 
ment or  at  its  conclusion  ;  or  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  occasion 
on  which  it  was  delivered.  More  particularly  the  scope  of  a  parable  may 
be  ascertained, 

(1.)  Prurn  the  clear  declaration  prefixed  to  it; 

As  in  the  parable  of  the  ricli  glutton  (I.iike  xii.  16 — 20.),  which  is  prefaced 
by  the  following  caution  in  verse  15. : — Take  heed  and  beware  of  covet oxis- 
ness,for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  possesseth.  Thus,  in  Luke  xviii.  2 — 8.  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge 
is  preceded  by  this  declaration,  which  plainly  points  out  one  of  its  senses : 
— I/c  spake  a  parable  unto  them,  that  men  ought  always  lo  pray,  and  not 
to  faint.  And  again,  in  verse  9.  lie  spake  this  parable  (of  the  Pharisee 
and  publican,  verses  10 — 14.)  unto  cei  tain  which  trusted  in  themselves  that 
they  were  righteotts,  and  despised  others. 

(2.)  From  the  declaration  subjoined  to  a  parable  ; 

Thus  our  Saviour  concludes  llie  parable  of  the  unmerciful  creditor,  who 
would  not  forgive  his  debtor  the  minutest  portion  of  his  debt,  though  much 
had  been  forgiven  him  (Malt,  xviii.  '£i — 3.').),  by  the  following  explanation  : — 
So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  iinto  you,  if  yc  forgive  not 
every  one  his  brother  their  trespasses.  Similar  declarations  are  annexed 
to  the  parables  of  the  wedding  feast  (Matt.  xxv.  13.  Luke  xiv.  U.),  of  the 
rich  glutton  (Luke  xii.  21.),  and  of  ihe  unjust  steward.  (Luke  xvi.  9.)  The 
prophetic  writings  will  furnish  similar  instances  :  thus  l.saiah  (v.  1 — 7.) 
having  delivered  the  parable  of  a  vineyard — planted  with  the  choicest  vines, 
and  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  yet  which  produced  only  wild  fruit — 
announces  at  its  close,  that  by  the  vinejani  were  intended  the  Jews,  and 
by  the  wild  fruit  their  enormous  wickedness,  for  which  they  deserved  the 
severest  judgments.  Nathan,  also,  in  the  beautiful  parable  already  cited, 
subjoined  a  declaration  of  its  scope  to  Ihe  criminal  sovereign.  In  the  short 
parable,  or  apologue,  communicated  from  .lehoash  king  of  Israel  to  Amaziah 
king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xiv.  9,  10.),  the  application  of  it  to  the  latter  is  expli- 
citly staled  at  its  conclusion. 

(3.)  Where  j»o  declaration  is  prefixed  or  subjoined  to  a  parable,  its 
scope  must  he  collected  from  a  consideration  of  the  subject-matter,  context, 
or  the  occasion  on  account  of  which  the  parable  was  delivered. 

Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig  tree  (Luke  xiii.  6 — 9.),  Jesus  Christ 
has  indicated  nothing  concerning  its  scope.  But  from  the  consideration 
of  the  context  of  his  discourse,  and  of  the  occasion  of  the  parable,  we  learn 
that  it  was  designed  to  teach  the  Jews,  that  unless  they  repented  within 
the  space  of  time  allotted  to  them  by  Infinite  Mercy,  severe  punishments 
would  await  them,  and  their  civil  and  religious  polity  be  destroyed.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  the  parable  was,  his  disciples  telling  him  of  certain 
Galileans,  who  had  come  up  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  lo  worship,  and 
whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices.  On  hearing  this  cir- 
cumstance. Christ  said,  Suppose  ye,  that  these  Galileans  were  sinners 
above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they  suffered  these  things  7  I  tell  you,  nay: 

»  Mrs.  More's  Christian  Morals,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

»  In  parabolis,  si  inlegre  accipiantur,  tria  sunt;  radix,  cortex  et medulla 
sive  frilttus.  Radix  est  scopus,  in  quem  tendil  parabola.  Cortex  est 
sirailitudo  sensibilis,  quro  adhibetur,  et  S7io sctisu  literali const&l.  Medulla 
sen  fructus  est  sensus  parabola  mysticus,  seu  ipsa  res  ad  quam  parabolx 
fit  accommodalio,  seu  qurC  per  simililudinem  propositam  significatur. 
Glassii  Philologia  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  pars  i.  tr.  2.  sect.  5.  canon  3.  col.  483.  (Lip- 
siae,  1725.)  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  nine  very  useful  canons  for 
the  interpretation  of  parables,  by  Glassius,  should  be  altogether  omitted  in 
Professor  Dathe's  valuable  edition  of  his  work. 


but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.  Having  repeated  the 
last  sentence  a  second  lime,  he  delivered  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig  tree. 

In  like  manner,  to  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  nothing  is  prefixed  or 
subjoined  ;  but  the  relation  occurs  immediately  after  two  othcr.s,  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  the  return  of  penitent  sinners  affords  joy  in  heaven. 
This,  however,  is  an  important  topic,  aii<l  will  require  to  be  more  particu- 
larly considered.  From  the  observations  already  made  on  the  general 
nature  of  parables,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  that  Ihe  objects  of  our  Lord's 
parables  were  various;  such  as  the  conveying  either  of  instruction  or 
reproof,  the  correcting  or  preventing  of  errors;  the  instructing  of  men  in 
the  knowledge  of  some  truths  which  could  be  viewed  with  advantage  only 
at  a  distance,  or  of  others,  which  would  have  startled  them  when  plainly 
proposed.  Further,  there  were  truths  which  were  necessary  to  be  con- 
vi;yiil,  respecting  the  establishment  of  his  religion,  and  the  conduct  of  his 
ili.-ri|)leson  occasion  of  that  event.  These  subjects  required  to  be  touched 
Willi  a  delicate  hand ;  and  a  few  instances  will  show  that  eachof  them  was 
coijijiicled  with  the  highest  grace  and  propriety. 

'I'liiis,  the  worldly  spirit  of  the  Pharisees  is  delicately  yet  strikingly  re- 
proved ill  the  parables  of  the  rich  man  whose  grounds  brought  forth  plen- 
liliilly  (Luke  xii.  10 — 21.)  ;  which  was  spoken  to  show  the  folly  of  covetous- 
ness, — of  the  unjust  steward  (Luke  xvi.  1.),  to  show  the  proper  use  of 
wealth, — and  of  the  rich  man  and  the  beggar  (Luke  xvi.  19—31.),  to  show 
the  danger  of  abusing  it. — The  selfishness  and  bigotry  of  the  same  sect, 
which  characteristic  in  some  degree  applied  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
who  "  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised  others," 
are  convicted  in  the  parables  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  praying  in 
Ihe  temple,  of  the  two  .sons  coininaiKled  to  work  in  the  vineyard,  of  the 
guest  wlio  chose  the  highest  seat  at  the  table,  of  the  lost  sheep  and  money, 
of  the  prodigal  son,  and  of  the  good  Samaritan.  In  several  of  these  para- 
bles the  comparative  merit  of  the  Jew  and  Gentile  world  is  justly  though 
faintly  stated,  on  purpose  to  abase  the  pride  of  the  one  and  to  exalt  the 
humble  hopes  of  the  other. 

Another  class  of  parables  is  designed  to  deliver  some  general  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  piety  :  such  are  the  parables  of  the  ten  virgins  and  the 
talents.  The  parables  of  the  sower  and  of  the  lares,  and  many  of  the  lesser 
jiarables,  are  designed  to  show  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, together  with  the  opposition  which  would  be  made  to  it  from 
the  malice  of  Satan,  and  the  folly  and  perverseness  of  mankind.  With 
these  are  closely  connected  such  parables  as  have  for  their  object  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles :  under  this  head  are 
comprised  the  parables  of  the  murmuring  labourers,  of  the  cruel  and 
unjust  husbandmen,  the  barren  fig  tree,  and  the  marriage- feast.  By  con- 
sidering the  occasions  upon  which  these  and  other  parables  were  delivered 
by  Ihe  Redeemer  of  the  world,  we  shall  be  enabled,  not  only  to  ascertain 
their  scope  and  design,  but  also  to  perceive  their  wisdom,  beauty,  and 
propriety. 

.5.  Wherever  the  ivords  of  .Tesus  seem  to  be  capable  of  dif- 
ferent senses,  ive  may  -with  certainty  conclude  that  to  be  the 
true  one  -which  lies  most  level  to  the  apprehension  of  hia 
auditors. 

Allowing  for  those  figurative  expressions  which  were  so  very  frequent 
and  familiar  with  them,  and  which,  therefore,  are  no  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  this  necessary  canon  of  interpretation,  of  all  others,  demands 
the  most  attention. 

6.  ^s  every  parable  has  two  senses,  the  litehal  or  external, 
and  the  jiystical  or  internal  sense,  the  literal  sense  must  be 
first  explained,  in  order  that  the  correspondence  between  it 
and  the  mystical  sense  may  be  the  more  readily  perceived. 

For  instance,  "  the  parable  of  the  unforgiving  servant  represents,  lite- 
rally, that  his  lord  forgave  him  a  debt  often  thousand  talents  ;— mystically, 
or  spiritually,  that  God  remits  lo  the  penitent  the  puuishment  of  innume- 
rable offences.  Literally,  it  states  that  this  servant,  on  his  refusal  to  exer- 
cise forbearance  towards  his  fellow-servant,  was  delivered  over  to  the 
tormentors  :  mystically,  that  God  will  inflict  Ihe  severest  juiigiiients  on  all 
who  do  not  forgive  others  their  trepasses.  The  unity  of  sense  in  both 
inleqiretalions  is  easily  perccp'ible  :">  whence  it  follows  that  every  para- 
ble must  be  consistent  throughout,  anil  that  the  literal  sense  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  mystical  sense.  Hence  also  it  follow.s,  that,  since  the 
scope  and  application  of  parables  are  the  chief  points  to  be  regarded, 

7.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  the  interpretation  of  parables,  tha,t 
toe  should  anxiously  insist  upon  every  single  word ;  nor  ought 
we  to  expect  too  curious  an  adaptation  or  accommodation  of  it 
in  every  part  to  the  spiritual  meaning  inculcated  by  it;  for 
many  circumstances  are  introduced  into  parables  which  are 
merely  ornamental,  and  designed  to  make  the  similitude  more 
pleasing  and  interesting. 

Inattention  lo  Ihjs  obvious  rule  has  led  many  expositors  into  Ihe  most 
fanciful  explanations;  resemblances  have  been  accumulated,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  futile,  or  at  best  of  little  use,  and  manifestly  not  included 
in  the  scope  of  the  parable.  Where,  indeed,  circuni.stantial  lesemblances 
(though  merely  ornamental)  will  admit  of  an  easy  and  natural  application, 
ihey  are  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked  :  and  it  is  worthy  o{  remark,  that 
in  tho.se  parables  which  our  Lord  himself  explained  to  his  disciples,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  of  the  circumstantial  points  left  unapplied  ;  but  here  great 
judgment  is  necessary  neither  lo  do  too  little,  nor  to  attempt  loo  much.« 
In  the  application,  then,  of  this  rule,  there  are  tw^o  points  to  be  consi- 
dered : — 

(1  )  Persons  are  r.M  lo  be  compared  withperson.s,  hut  things  with  things; 
part  is  not  lo  be  compared  with  part,  but  the  whole  of  the  parable  with 
itself. 

Thus,  we  read  in  Matt.  xiii.  24.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a 
man  which  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field;  and  in  ver.«e  45.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  merchant  man  seeking  goodly  pear's.  The 
similitude  here  is  not  with  the  men,  but  with  the  seed  and  the  pearl;  and 
the  construction  is  lo  be  the  same  as  in  verses  31.  and  33.,  w^here  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel  is  compared  to  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  and  to 
leaven. 

(2. )  In  parables  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  actions  ofmert,  mentioned 
in  them,  should  be  just  actions,  that  is  to  say,  morally  just  and  honest. 

For  instance,  the  unjust  steward  (Luke  xvi.  1 — 8.)  is  not  proposed  either 
to  justify  his  dishonesty,  or  as  an  example  to  us  in  cheating  his  lord  (for 


'  Bishop  Vanraildert's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  236. 


*  Ibid. 
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Ihat  is  merely  ornamenlal,  and  introduced  to  fill  up  the  story),  but  as  an 
example  of  his  care  and  prudence,  in  providing  for  the  future.  From  the 
conduct  of  this  man,  our  Lord  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  management 
of  worldly  men,  as  an  example  of  attention  to  his  followers  in  their  spiritual 
alTairs;  and  at  the  same  lime  added  an  impressive  exhortation  to  make  the 
thin;js  of  this  life  suhservient  to  their  everlasting  happiness;  assuring 
lliein,  that  if  they  did  not  use  temporal  blessnigs  as  they  ought,  they  could 
never  be  qualified  to  receive  spiritual  blessings.  So  again,  in  Luke  xii.  39. 
and  Rev.  iii.  3.  the  coming  of  Christ  is  compared  to  the  coming  of  a  thief, 
not  in  respect  of  theft,  hut  of  the  sudden  surprise.  "  It  is  not  necessary," 
says  a  great  master  of  eloquence,  "that  there  should  be  a  perfect  resem- 
blance of  one  thing  in  all  respects  to  another ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  a 
thing  should  bear  a  likeness  to  that  with  which  it  is  compared."' 

8.  Jlttentioii  to  Historical  Cihcumstances,  as  well  as -an 
acquaintance  with  the  natxire  and  properties  of  the  things 
whe7ice  the  similitudes  are  taken,  will  essentially  contribute  to 
the  interpretation  of  parables. 

(1.)  Some  of  the  parables  related  in  the  New  Testament  are  supposed  to 
be  true  histories  :  m  the  incidental  circumstances  of  others,  our  Saviour 
evidently  had  a  regard  to  historical  propriety.  Thus,  the  scene  of  that  most 
beautiful  and  instructive  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  30 — 37.)  is 
very  appositely  placed  in  that  dangerous  road  which  lay  between  Jerusa- 
lem and  Jericho ;  no  way  being  more  frequented  than  this,  both  on  account 
of  its  leading  to  Peraea,  and  especially  because  the  classes  or  stations  of 
the  Priests  and  Levites  were  fixed  at  Jericho  as  well  as  at  Jerusalem  :  and 
hence  it  is  that  a  Priest  and  a  Levite  are  mentioned  as  travelling  this  way. a 
It  further  appears,  that  at  this  very  time  Judaea  in  general  was  overrun  by 
robbers,  and  that  the  road  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  (in  which  our 
Lord  represents  this  robbery  to  have  been  committed)  was  particularly 
infested  by  banditti,  whose  depredations  it  favoured,  as  it  lay  through  a 
dreary  solitude.  On  account  of  these  frequent  robberies,  we  are  informed 
by  Jerome  that  it  was  called  the  Bloody  Way." 

(2.)  Again,  in  the  parable  of  a  nohleman  who  went  into  afar  country  to 
receive  Jot  hiviself  a  kingdom,  and  to  return  (Luke  xix.  12.),  our  Lord 
alludes  to  a  case,  which,  no  long  time  before,  had  actually  occurred  in 
Judaea.  Those  who,  by  hereditary  succession,  or  by  interest,  had  pre- 
tensions to  the  Jewish  throne,  travelled  to  Rome,  in  order  to  have  it  con- 
firmed to  them.  Herod  the  Great  first  went  that  long  journey  to  obtain  the 
kingdom  of  Judeea  from  Antony,  in  which  he  succeeded  ;  and  having  re- 
ceived the  kingdom*  he  afterwards  travelled  from  Judaea  to  Rhodes  in  order 
to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  it  from  Caesar,  in  which  he  was  equally  success- 
ful.'' Archelaus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Herod,  did  the  same  ;  and  to  him 
our  Lord  most  probably  alluded.  Every  historical  circumstance  is  beau- 
tifully interwoven  by  our  Saviour  in  this  instructive  parable. 

(3.)  Of  the  further  benefit  to  be  derived  from  history  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  parables,  the  similes  in  Matt.  xiii.  31,  32.  will  afford  a  striking  illus- 
tration :  in  these  parables  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  is  compared  to  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  and  to  leaven:  nothing  is  subjoined  to  these  verses  by 
way  of  explanation.  What  then  is  their  scope?  Jesus  Christ  was  desirous 
of  accustoming  his  disciples  to  parabolic  instruction:  from  this  design, 
however,  we  cannot  collect  the  sense  of  the  parables ;  we  have  therefore, 
no  other  resource  but  history.  Since,  then,  Jesus  Christ  is  speaking  of  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  church,  we  nmst  consult  ecclesiastical  history, 
which  informs  us  that,  from  small  beginnings,  the  church  of  Christ  has 
grown  into  a  vast  congregation,  that  is,  spread  over  the  whole  world.  In 
order,  however,  that  we  may  enter  fully  into  the  meaning  of  this  parable  of 
our  Lord,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  observe  that  in  eastern  countries  the 
mustard-plant  (or,  at  least,  a  species  of  the  o-iKa^i,  which  the  Orientals 
comprehended  under  Ihat  name)  attains  a  greater  size  than  with  us.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Orientals  were  accustomed  to  give  the  denomination  of  trees 
to  plants  growing  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  having  branches 
in  proportion.*  To  such  a  height  the  mustard-plant  grows  in  Judaea  ;  and 
;ts  branches  are  so  strong  and  well  covered  with  leaves,  as  to  afford  shelter 
to  the  feathered  tribe.  Such  is  the  image  by  which  Jesus  Christ  represents 
the  progress  of  his  Gospel.  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  said  he,  is  like  to  a 
grain  of  mustardseedsmM  and  contemptible  in  its  beginning  ;  which  is 
indeed  the  least  of  all  seeds,  that  is,  of  all  those  seeds,  with  which  the  Jews 
were  then  acquainted  (for  our  Lord's  words  are  to  he  interpreted  by 
popular  use  ;  and  wc  learn  from  Matt.  xvii.  20.  that  like  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  was  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  a  small  quantity) :  but  when  it  is 
growti,  it  becumelh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the 
branches  thereof.  Under  this  simple  and  beautiful  figure  does  Jesus  Christ 
describe  the  admirable  development  of  his  Gospel  from  its  origin  to  its  final 
consummation. 

(4.)  We  have  said  that  the  understanding  of  parables  is  facilitated  by  an 
acquaintance  unth  the  properties  of  the  things  v^hence  the  similitudes  are 
derived.  Besides  the  diffusive  effects  of  leaven  already  adverted  to,  which 
sufficiently  indicate  the  certain  spread  of  the  Gospel,  we  may  adduce  an 
example  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah ;  who,  parabolically  describing  a 
furious  invader  (xlix.  19),  says.  He  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the  sieell- 
ing  of  Jordan  against  the  habitation  of  the  strong.  The  propriety  of  this 
will  appear,  when  it  is  known  that  in  ancient  times  the  river  .Jordan  was 
particularly  infested  with  lions,  which  concealed  themselves  among  the 
thick  reeds  upon  its  banks.'  Let  us  then  imagine  one  of  these  monarchs 
of  the  desert  asleep  among  the  thickets  upon  the  banks  of  that  river :  let 
us  further  suppose  him  to  be  suddenly  awakened  by  the  roaring,  or  dis- 


'  Non  enim  res  tota  toti  rei  necesse  est  similes  sit;  sed  ad  ipsum,  ad  quod 
conferetur,  similitudlnem  habeat,  oportet.  Cicero  ad  Herennium,  lib.  iv. 
c.  48.  torn.  i.  p.  122.  edit.  Bipont. 

»  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Ileb.  in  loc.  »  Jerome,  cited  by  Calmet,  in  loc. 

*  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiv.  c.  xiv.  Wi,  5. 

>  Ibid.  lib.  XV.  c,  vi.  §§6,  7. 

«  See  Lightfoot's  and  Schoettgenius's  Horee  Ilebraicae  et  Talmudicte,  in 
Matt.  xiii.  31,  31 

'  "After  having  descended,"  says  Maundrell,  "the  outermost  bank  of 
.Tordan,  you  go  about  a  furlong  upon  a  level'strand,  before  you  come  to  the 
inunediate  bank  of  the  river.  This  second  bank  is  so  beset  with  bushes 
and  trees,  such  as  tamarisks,  willows,  oleanders,  &c.  that  you  can  see  no 
water,  till  you  have  made  your  way  through  them.  In  this  thicket  anciently, 
and  the  saine  is  reportedof  it  at  this  day,  several  sorts  of  wild  beasts  were 
wont  to  harbour  themselves;  whose  being  washed  out  of  the  covert  by  the 
overflowings  of  the  river  gave  occasion  to  that  allusion.  He  shall  come  up 
like  a  lion  from,  the  sioelling  of  Jordan,"  &c.  Maundrell's  Journey  from 
Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  110.  (London,  1810.)  Agreeably  to  this  account, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  states,  that  "innumerable  lions  wander  about 
among  tne  reeds  and  copses.on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  in  Mesopotamia." 
Lib.  xviii.  c.  7.  (tom.  i.  p.  177.  edit.  Bipont.) 


lodged  by  the  overflowing,  of  the  rapid  tumultuous  torrent,  and  in  his  fury 
rushing  into  the  upland  country  ;  and  we  shall  perceive  the  admirable  pro- 
priety and  force  of  the  prophet's  allusion. 

9.  Lastly,  although  in  many  of  his  parables  Jestis  Christ 
has  delineated  the  future  state  of  the  church,  yet  he  intended 
that  they  should  convey  some  important  moral  precepts,  of 
which  we  should  never  lose  sight  in  inter-preting  parables. 

Thus,  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii.  3—24.  Mark  iv.  3—20.  and 
Luke  viii.  4 — IG.)  has  a  moral  doctrine,  for  our  Lord  himself  soon  after 
subjoins  the  following  important  caution  : — 7'ake  heed  how  ye  hear.  Again, 
the  parable  of  the  tares  (Matt.  xiii.  24.  et  seq.)  refers  to  the  mixture  of  the 
wicked  with  the  good  in  this  world ;  when,  therefore,  our  Lord  intimated 
(in  verses  27 — 29.)  that  it  is  not  our  province  to  judge  those  whom  he  has 
reserved  for  his  own  tribunal,  and  in  the  30th  verse  added,  let  both  grow 
together,  he  evidently  implied  that,  since  God  tolerates  incorrigible  sinners, 
it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  bear  with  them :  the  propagation  of  false  doctrines 
is  an  offence  against  God,  who  alone  is  the  judge  and  punisher  of  them  ;— 
man  has  no  right  to  punish  his  brethren  for  their  sentiments.'  The  para- 
bles which  are  delivered  in  the  same  chapter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel, 
and  also  in  Luke  xiii.  19.  21.  delineate  the  excellence  of  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
and  are  admirably  adapted  to  inspire  us  with  love  and  admiration  for  its 
Divine  Author.  Further,  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard 
(Malt.  XX.  1 — 17.),  besides  predicting  the  future  reception  of  the  Gospel, 
teaches  us  that  no  one  should  despair  of  the  divine  mercy  so  long  as  he 
lives,  and  that  God  will  bestow  upon  the  faithful  a  larger  measure  of  blessed- 
ness than  they  can  venture  to  expect,  and  also  that  we  should  not  be  moved 
with  envy,  if  others  enjoy  a  greater  portion  of  gilts  or  talents  than  are  be- 
stowed upon  ourselves.  In  fact,  as  an  able  expositor'  has  remarked,  since 
our  Saviour's  parables  frequently  have  a  double  view,  this  parable  seems 
not  only  to  illustrate  the  case  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  also  the  case 
of  all  individuals  of  every  nation,  whom  God  accepts  according  to  their  im- 
provement of  the  opportunities  they  have  enjoyed.  In  like  manner,  the 
parable  of  the  royal  nuptials,  related  in  Matt.  xxii.  verses  1—15.  was 
designed  chiefly  to  show  the  Jews,  that  the  offers  of  grace  which  they 
rejected  would  be  made  to  the  Gentiles.  But  the  latter  part  of  it  also 
seems  intended  to  check  the  presumption  of  such  as  pretend  to  the  divine 
favour  without  complying  with  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  promised.  It 
was  customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  prepare  vestments  for  his  guests  ; 
and  the  man  mentioned  in  verses  11 — 13.  is  said  to  have  intruded  without 
the  requisite  garment.'" 

IV.  From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  have  been  seen 
that  parables  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New 
than  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  although  some  hints  have 
been  already  offered,"  to  account  for  the  adoption  of  this 
mode  of  instruction,  yet  as  some  persons  have  taken  occasion, 
from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (vi.  9, 10.),  as  cited  by  Matthew 
(xiii.  13 — 15.),  to  insinuate  that  our  Lord  spake  in  parables  in 
order  that  the  perverse  Jews  might  not  understand,  it  may 
not  be  irrelevant  if  we  conclude  the  present  strictures  on 
parabolic  itistruction,  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  reasons  why 
It  was  adopted  by  our  Lord. 

1.  The  practice  was  familiar  to  the  Jews  in  common  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  East,  as  already  stated  ;  and  some 
of  our  Lord's  parables  were  probabl)'  taken  from  Jewish  cus- 
toms, as  the  royal  nuptials  (Matt.  xxii.  1 — 15.),  the  rich  glut- 
ton (Luke  xvi.  19 — 31.,)  and  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins. 
(Matt.  XXV.  1 — 13.)'2  This  method  of  teaching,  therefore, 
was  intelligible  to  an  attentive  and  inquiring  auditory.  See 
Matt.  XV.  10.  and  Mark  iv.  13. 

2.  It  was  customary  for  the  disciples  of  the  Jewish  doctors, 
when  they  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  their  parables, 
to  request  an  explanation  from  their  teachers ;  in  like  manner, 
Christ's  hearers  might  have  applied  to  him,  if  they  had  not 
been  indisposed  to  receive  the  doctrines  he  taught,  and  had 
they  not  preferred  to  be  held  in  error  by  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  rather  than  to  receive  instruction  from  his  lips. 

3.  Parabolic  instruction  was  pyeculiarly  well  calculated  to 
veil  offensive  truths  or  hard  sayings,  until,  in  due  season,  they 
should  be  disclosed  with  greater  evidence  and  lustre,  when 
they  were  able  to  hear  and  to  bear  them,  lest  they  should 
revolt  at  the  premature  disclosure  of  the  mystery.  Compare 
Mark  iv.  33.  with  John  xvi.  12.  25. 

4.  It  was  a  necessary  screen  from  the  malice  of  his  in- 
veterate enemies,  the  chief  priests.  Scribes  and  Pharisees ; 
who  would  not  have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  any  express 
declaration  which  they  might  turn  to  his  destruction  (John 

8  It_is  with  pleasure  the  author  transcribes  the  following  explicit  declara- 
tion o'f  the  learned  Romanist,  Viser.  Having  cited  the  passages  above 
adduced,  he  says.  Facile  apparel  eos  hnic precepto  nequaquam  satisfacere, 

qui  VI,  METU,  ac  MINIS,  HOMINES  STUDENT  A  SUA  RELIGIONB  ABDUCERE.     Her- 

meneutica  Sacra  Nov.  Test,  pars  iii.  p.  131. 

s  Gilpin's  Exposition  of  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p  78.  note  t. 

'»  The  authorities  consulted  for  this  section,  independently  of  those 
already  cited  incidentally,  ai;e  Erncsti,  Instit.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  p.  112. ; 
Morus,  in  Ernesti,  tom.  i.  pp.  314 — 320.  ;  Bauer,  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  pp. 
226—229. ;  Glassii  Philnlogia  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  part  i.  tract  2.  sect.  5.  canons  3— 
9.  col.  473^92  ;  Turret'in,  de  Interpret.  Script,  pp.  214,  215.  ;  PfeiflTer, 
Herm.  Sacr.  c.  iii.  §  13.  (Op.  tom.  ii.  pp.  635, 636.) ;  Chladenius,  Inst.  Exeget. 
pp.  190,  191. ;  J.  E.  Pfeiffer,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  753—773.  ;  Aiber,  Her- 
meneut.  Sacr.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  50—56.  Brouwer,  de  Parabolis  Christ 
(Lug.  Bat.  1825) ;  Scholten,  Diatribe  de  Parabolis  Christi  (Lug.  Bat.  1827. ,) 
SchuUze,  De  Parabolarum  Jesu  Christi  Indole  Poeticii  Commentatio  (Got-  - 
tingfe,  1827) ;  and  linger,  De  Parabolarum  Jesu  Natura  (Lipsire,  1828). 

"  See  p.  366.  supra. 

'2  Sheringham,  in  Pref.  ad  Joma,  cited  by  Whitby  on  Matt.  xiii.  10. 
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X.  24.)  ;  but  yet  they  could  not  lay  hold  of  the  most  pointed 
parables,  which,  they  were  clear-sighted  enough  to  perceive, 
were  levelled  against  themselves.  See  Matt.  xxi.  45.  Mark 
xi.  12.  and  Luke  xx.  19.' 

5.  The  parables  did  not  contain  the  fundamental  precepts 
nnd  doctrines  of  the  (Jospol,  which  were  delivered  in  the 
audience  of  the  people  with  sufficient  perspicuity  in  Malt.  v. — 
vii.  and  elsewhere,  but  only  the  mysteries  relative  to  its  pro- 
gress among  both  Jews  and  («(Mitiles. 

G.  Lastly,  the  .lews  were  addressed  in  parables,  because  as 
their  wickcidness  and  nerverseness  indiKpu.scd  them  to  receive 
profit  from  his  more  plain  discourses,  Jesus  Christ  would  not 
vouchsafe  to  them  a  clearer  knowledge  of  these  events.  To 
"  have  ears  and  hear  not,"  is  a  proverl)ial  expression,  to 
describe  men  who  are  so  wicked,  and  slothful,  that  they 
either  do  not  attend  to,  or  will  not  follow  the  clearest  intima- 
tions and  convictions  of  their  duty.  8ee  instances  of  this 
expression  in  Jer.  v.  21.  and  Ezek.  xii.  2.^  To  this  remark 
we  may  add,  with  reference  to  the  quotations  from  Isaiah 
vi.  9,  10.  that  it  is  common  for  (iod  to  speak,  by  his  pro- 
phets, of  events  that  would  happen,  in  a  manner  as  if  he  nad 
enjoined  them.' 

V.  Whoever  attentively  considers  the  character  of  our  Sa- 
viour merely  as  a  moral  teacher  and  instructor  of  mankind, 
will  clearly  perceive  his  superiority  to  the  most  distinguishecl 
teachers  of  antiquity.  Through  the  whole  of  his  Gospel,  he 
discovers  a  deep  and  thorough  insight  into  human  nature, 
and  seems  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  sui)tle  malig- 
nities and  latent  corruptions  of  the  human  heart,  as  well  as 
with  all  the  illusions  and  refinements  of  self-idolatry,  and  the 
windings  and  intricacies  of  self-deceit.  How  admirably  the 
manner,  in  which  he  conveyed  his  instructions,  was  adapted 
to  answer  the  end  and  design  of  them,  we  have  already  seen  ; 
we  might,  indeed,  almost  venture  to  appeal  to  his  parables 
alone  for  the  authenticity  of  our  Lord's  mission  as  a  divine 
teacher :  all  of  them,  indeed,  are  distinguished  by  a  dignity  of 
sentiment,  and  a  simplicity  of  expression,  perfectly  becoming 
the  purity  and  excellence  of  that  religion  which  he  came  to 
estanlish.  The  whole  system  of  heathen  mythology  was  the 
invention  of  the  poets ;  a  mere  farrago  of  childish  and  ro- 
mantic stories,  chiefly  calculated  to  amuse  the  vulgar.  As  the 
far  greater  part  of  their  fables  and  allegories  are  founded  on 
this  fictitious  history  of  the  gods,  so  they  were  plainly  sub- 
servient to  the  support  of  that  system  of  idolatry  and  poly- 
theism which  the  Gospel  was  designed  to  overthrow.  If  any 
secret  meaning  was  conveyed  under  these  allegorical  repre- 
sentations (which  seems,  however,  to  be  very  doubtful),  it 
was  too  refined  and  philosophical  to  be  understood  by  the 
common  peo])le,  whose  religious  knowledge  and  belief  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  the  literal  sense  of  the  words.  The 
moral  instruction,  if  any  was  intended,  must  be  dug  out  of  the 
rubbish  of  poetical  images  and  superstitious  conceits.  And, 
as  these  were  founded  on  a  false  system  of  the  universe,  and 
on  unworthy  sentiments  of  God,  and  his  moral  government, 
they  could  never  contribute  to  the  religious  improvement  of 
mankind  either  in  knowledge  or  in  practice.  Let  any  man 
of  true  taste  and  judgment  compare  tlie  abstruse  allegories  of 
Plato,  or  the  monstrous  fables  of  the  Jewish  Talmuds,  with 
the  parables  of  our  Saviour,  and  he  will  be  at  no  loss 
which  to  prefer ;  while,  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  one,  he 
will  be  struck  with  admiration  at  the  beauty,  elegance,  and 
propriety  of  the  other. 

I*  urther,  the  parables  of  Jesus  far  excel  the  fables  of  an- 
tiquity in  clearness  and  perspicuity,  which  made  them  re- 
markably fit  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced, 
for  whom  they  were  originally  designed.  Our  Saviour's 
images  and  allusions  are  not  only  taken  from  nature,  but 
especially  from  those  objects  and  occurrences  which  are  most 
familiar  to  our  observation  and  experience.  It  requires  no 
laborious  search,  no  stretch  of  imagination,  to  discover  his 
meaning,  in  all  cases  where  he  intended  instruction  or  reproof, 
as  appears  evident  from  the  impressions  immediately  produced 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  according  to  their  different  tempers 
and  dispositions.  Such  of  his  parables,  indeed,  as  predicted 
the  nature  and  progress  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  the 
opposition  which  it  would  meet  from  the  malice  of  Satan  and 
the  folly  of  mankind,^  were  purposely  left  to  be  explained  by 

'  Pr.  Hales's  New  Analysis  of  Chronolosry,  vol.  ii.  p.  773. 

^  Grotius  and  \Vlii(by  on  Matt.  xiii.  10.  Ur.  VVhitby  has  collected  passages 
showing  the  proveibial  use  of  having  ears  and  hearing  not,  from  Philo 
(Alleg.  hb.  ii.  p.  72.  D.  and  lib.  iii.  p.  850.  E.),  and  from  Demosthenes.' (Oral, 
in  Aristogeton,  sect.  127.) 

»  See  Bishop  Lowth's  note  on  Isa.  vi.  10. 

«  Of  this  description,  for  instance,  are  the  parables  of  the  sower,  of 
the  lares,  and  of  Uie  laboiueis  in  the  vineyard. 
Vol.  L  3  a 


the  events  to  which  they  refer,  and  with  which  they  so  ex- 
actly correspond,  that  their  meaning  soon  became  plain  and 
obvious  to  all.  It  is,  moreover,  particularly  wortliy  of  ob- 
servation, that  the  moral  instructions  conveyed  by  the  parables 
of  the  Gospel  are  of  the  most  important  nature,  and  essential 
to  our  duty  and  best  interests.  They  do  not  serve  merely  to 
aimise  the  imagination,  but  to  eniigliten  the  understanding, 
and  to  purify  the  heart.  They  airn  at  no  less  an  object  than 
tht!  happiness  of  mankind  in  a  future  and  eternal  state.  The 
doctrines  of  the  soul's  immortality  and  a  future  judgment  are 
the  ground-work  of  our  Lord's  parables;  and  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  these  fundamental  principles  is  their  main  and  leading 
design.  They  all  terminate  in  this  point,  and  describe  the 
awful  scenes  of  eternity,  and  the  interesting  consequences  of 
that  decisive  trial,  in  a  language,  though  simple  and  unadorn- 
ed, yet  amazingly  striking  and  impressive.  Hut  the  fabulous 
re|)resentations  of  the  heathen  poets  on  this  subject  were 
more  fitted  to  amuse  than  to  instruct :  they  servcfi  rather  to 
extinguish  than  revive  the  genuine  sentiments  of  nature,  and, 
consecjuently,  to  weaken  tlie  influence  of  this  doctrine  as  a 
principle  of  virtuous  conduct. 

There  is,  also,  a  pleasing  variety^  in  the  parables  of  Jesus. 
Some  of  them  comprehend  no  dialogue,  and  scarcely  any 
action,  and  are  little  more  than  a  simple  comparison  between 
the  subject  to  be  investigated  and  something  very  well 
known.  In  others  may  be  traced  the  outlines  of  a  complete 
drama.  The  obscurity  which  may  be  thought  to  lie  in  some 
of  them  wholly  arises  from  our  not  clearly  understanding /»'« 
character,  or  that  of  his  audience,  or  the  occasion  on  which 
he  spoke ;  except  where  the  subject  itself  rendered  some 
obscurity  unavoidable. 

Conciseness  is  another  excellence  of  the  parables  of  Christ. 
Scarce  a  single  circumstance  or  expression  can  be  taken 
away  from  any  of  them,  without  injuring  the  whole.  They 
also  comprehend  the  most  extensive  and  important  meaning 
in  the  shortest  compass  of  narration ;  and  anord  at  jhe  same 
time  the  largest  scope  to  the  judgment  and  reflection  of  the 
reader.  An  extraordinary  candour  and  charity  likewise 
pervade  all  the  parables  of  Jesus.  He  gives  the  most 
favourable  representations  of  things.  In  the  parable  of  the 
lost  sheep,  he  supposes  but  one  of  a  hundred  to  go  astray ; 

fet  the  good  shepherd  leaves  the  rest,  to  go  in  quest  of  this, 
n  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  he  supposes  the  number  of 
the  wise  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  foolish.  In  that  of  the 
prodigal,  for  one  son  that  takes  a  riotous  course,  there  is 
another  that  continued  in  his  duty.  In  that  of  the  ten  talents, 
two  are  supposed  to  improve  what  is  committed  to  them,  for 
one  that  does  not  improve  it.  In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  Abraham  uses  the  term  Sun  to  the  former, 
though  in  the  place  of  punishment ;  and  he  is  represented  as 
still  retaining  kind  regards  to  his  brethren.  A  name  is  deli- 
cately withheld  from  me  character  that  is  blamable,  while  one 
is  given  to  the  good. 

An  exact  propriety  and  decorum  is  observed  in  all  the 
parables  of  Christ,  and  every  thing  that  is  spoken  is  suited 
to  the  character  of  the  person  who  speaks  it.  His  parables 
surpass  all  others,  in  being  so  natural  and  probable,  that  they 
have  the  air  of  truth  rather  than  of  fiction.^  Generosity  and 
decorum  are  so  strongly  manifested  in  the  character  of  the 
compassionate  Samaritan,  that  the  Jewish  lawyer,  whoso 
prejudices  and  passions  would  be  all  excited  by  thj  very 
name,  could  not  withhold  his  approbation  of  it.  There  is 
also  great  candour  and  propriety  lu  the  selection  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  two  characters.  Had  a  Jew  or  a  Samaritan  been 
represented  as  assisting  a  fellow-countryman,  or  a  Jew 
assisting  a  Samaritan,  the  story  would  have  been  less  con- 
vincing and  impressive.  "  In  the  parable  of  the  murmuring 
labourers,  the  proprietor  of  the  vineyard  assembles  the  la- 
bourers in  the  evening  all  together  to  receive  their  wages, 
begins  to  pay  those  who  were  called  at  the  latest  hour,  and 
proceeds  gradually  to  the  first  invited.  This  circumstance 
with  the  greatest  propriety  introduces  their  complaint.  It 
also  discovers  candour  and  integrity  in  the  judge,  in  allowing 
them  to  be  witnesses  of  his  distribution,  in  attentively  hear- 
inor  their  objections,  and  calmly  pointing  out  how  groundless 
and  unreasonable  they  were.  In  the  parable  of  the  barren 
fig  tree,  the  keeper  of  the  vineyard  is  with  great  propriety 
and  candour  introduced  as  interceding  earnestly  for  a  further 
respite  and  trial  to  the  tree,  and  enforcing  his  plea  from 
weighty  considerations."  In  what  an  amiable  and  proper 
light  is  the  generous  creditor  in  the  parable  represented,  and 
with  what  natural  simplicity  !  "  Then  the  lord  of  that  servant 

»  Law's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  325.  note. 
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was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and  forgave  him 
the  debt."  What  ino-enuous  sorrow  appears  in  the  character 
of  the  prodigal !  What  natural  affection,  generosity,  and 
forwardness  to  forgive,  in  the  parent ! 

Besides  the  regard  paid  by  Jesus  Christ  to  historical 
propriety  in  the  incidental  circumstances  (which  has  been 
already  noticed  in  p.  368.),  it  is  a  peculiar  excellence  of  the 
parables  of  Christ,  that  the  actors  in  them  are  not  the  inferior 
creatures,  but  men.  He  leads  us  sometimes  to  draw  instruc- 
tion from  the  inferior  animals,  and  the  process  of  things  in 
the  vegetable  world,  as  well  as  nature  in  general.  But  men 
are  the  more  proper  actors  in  a  scene,  and  speakers  in  a  dia- 
logue, formed  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  Men  add  to 
tlie  significance  without  diminishing  the  ease  and  fami- 
liarity of  the  narration.  In  the  fables  of  JEsoy,  and  of  the 
Hindoos,'  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  inferior  crea- 
tures, and  even  vegetables,  are  introduced  as  actors. 

Another  distinguishing  character  of  our  Lord's  parables  is, 
the  frequent  introduction  of  his  own  character  into  them,  as 
the  principal  figure,  and  in  views  so  various,  important,  and 
significant:  for  instance,  the  sower;  the  vine-dresser;  the 
proprietor  of  an  estate ;  the  careful  shepherd ;  the  just  master ; 
the  kind  father  ;  the  splendid  bridegroom ;  the  potent  noble- 
man ;  the  heir  of  a  kingdom  ;  and  the  king  upon  his  throne 
of  glory  judging  the  whole  world  of  mankind.  A  striking 
contrast  hence  arises  between  the  simplicity  of  the  descrip- 
tions and  dignity  of  the  speaker. 

A  farther  material  circumstance  which  characterizes  the 
parables  of  Christ  is,  that  he  spake  them  just  as  occasions 
were  offered ;  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  conversation  and 
instruction  ;  privately  as  well  as  publicly  ;  to  his  own  dis- 
ciples ;  to  the  multitude;  and  to  the  Pharisees  and  chief 
rulers.  An  accidental  question  or  unexpected  event  appears 
to  have  been  the  occasion  of  some  of  them.  For  instance, 
that  of  the  good  Samaritan,  when  he  was  asked,  "  Who  is 
my  neighbour  ]"  that  of  the  rich  man,  whose  ground  brought 
forth  plentifully,  when  he  was  desired  to  determine  a  suit 
concerning  an  estate  ;  that  of  the  barren  fig  tree,  when  he 
was  told  of  the  Galileans  whom  Pilate  had  massacred  ;  that 
of  a  certain  man  who  made  a  great  supper,  when  he  was 
present  at  a  splendid  entertainment ;  and  those  of  the  careful 
shepherd,  the  prodigal  son,  the  unjust  steward,  and  the 
inhuman  rich  Jew,  when  a  great  number  of  publicans  and 
sinners,  and  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  happened  to  be  present, 
and  the  latter  murmured  against  him,  and  insulted  him.  No 
man,  except  Jesus,  ever  aid  speak  in  parables,  unpremedi- 
tated, and  on  various  occasions.  No  man  is  now  capable  of 
conveying  instruction  in  like  manner.  No  instructor  can 
ever  presume  to  be  equal  to  him,  nor  so  much  as  to  imitate 
or  resemble  him. 

Again  :  the  parables  of  our  Lord  were  admirably  adapted 
to  the  time  when,  the  place  in  which,  and  the  persons  to 
whom,  they  were  delivered ;  while  they  were  also  fitted  for 
the  general  instruction  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  These  com- 
positions of  Christ  were  likewise  all  original.  Dr.  Lightfoot 
and  others  have  shown  that  Jesus  often  borrowed  proverbs 
and  phrases  from  the  Jews.  But  an  inspired  teacher  would 
not  surely  propose  whole  parables,  that  were  in  common  use, 
for  his  own.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  body  used  the 
parables  of  Christ  before  his  time ;  for  those  which  are 
alleged  out  of  the  Talmudical  or  other  Jewish  writers  were 
all  penned  some  ages  after  his  birth.  For  instance,  the  para- 
ble of  the  householder  and  the  labourers,^  which  is  extant 
in  the  Jerusalem  Gemara,  was  written  an  age  and  a  half  at 
least  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  ft  is  more  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  it  was  written  in  imitation  of  Christ,  than 
borrowed  from  any  ancient  tradition.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  many  others ;  £is  Matt,  xviii.  17.  out  of  the  book  of 
Musar;  and  of  another  parable  like  that.  Matt.  xxv.  1.  of  the 
ten  virgins.' 

If  Jesus  had  borrowed  whole  parables,  or  discourses,  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  remarked  so  often,  that  he  spake 
as  one  who  had  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes ;  nor  would 
the  extraordinary  wisdom  of  his  instructions  have  so  much 
astonished  his  auditors.  Further ;  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  exposed  him,  by  proclaiming 
to  the  people  that  ne  was  indebted  to  the  Rabbis  for  what 
gained  him  the  reputation  of  superior  sagacity.  This,  also, 
would  have  been  a  plausible  argument  to  have  retorted  upon 
him,  when  he  opposed  their  traditions. 

«  See  Wilkins's,  or  Sir  W.  Jones's  TiaiiKlation  of  the  Fubles  of  Veshnoo- 
Banna. 
»  Malt.  XX.  1-16.  2  Le  Clerc  on  Matt.  xx.  15. 


To  conclude,  it  is  a  singular  excellency  in  the  Gospej 
parables,  that,  though  they  were  for  the  most  part  occasional 
and  wisely  adapted  oy  our  Saviour  to  the  characters  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  persons  to  M'hom  they  were  originally 
addressed,  yet  they  contain  most  wholesome  instructions  am 
admonitions  for  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  for  every  future 
period  of  his  church.  They  are  at  once  excellently  accom 
modated  to  the  comprehensions  of  the  vulgar,  and  capable  of 
instructing  and  delighting  the  most  learned  and  judicious.  In 
short,  all  the  parables  of  Christ  "  are  beautiful ;  the  truest 
delineation  of  human  manners,  embellished  with  all  those 
graces  which  an  unaffected  lovely  simplicity  of  diction  is 
able  to  bestow, — graces  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate artifice  of  composition.  But  two  of  the  number  shine 
among  the  rest  with  unrivalled  splendour;  and  we  may 
safely  challenge  the  genius  of  antiquity  to  produce,  from  all 
his  stores  of  elegance  and  beauty,  such  specimens  of  pathetic 
unlaboured  description,  as  the  parables  of  the  prodigal  son 
and  the  good  Samaritan."'* 
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I.  JVature  of  Proverbs. — Prevalence  of  this  mode  of  instruc- 
tion.— II.  Different  kinds  of  Proverbs. — III.  The  Proverbs 
occurring  in  the  JVew  Testametit,  hoto  to  be  interpreted. 

I.  The  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  in  common  with  other 
oriental  nations,  were  much  in  the  use  of  Proverbs,  or  de- 
tached aphorisms ;  that  is,  concise  and  sententious  common 
sayings,  founded  on  a  close  observance  of  men  and  manners. 

This  method  of  instruction  is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and 
was  adopted  by  those  who,  by  genius  and  reflection,  exer- 
cised in  the  school  of  experience,  had  accumulated  a  stock 
of  knowledge,  which  they  were  desirous  of  reducing  into 
the  most  compendious  form,  and  comprising,  in  a  few 
maxims,  such  observations  as  they  apprehended  to  be  most 
essential  to  human  happiness.  Proverbial  expressions  were 
peculiarly  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  more  like'y 
to  produce  effect  than  any  other :  for  they  professed  not  to 
dispute,  but  to  command, — not  to  persuade,  but  to  compel ; 
they  conducted  men,  not  by  circuitous  argument,  but  led  them 
immediately  to  the  approbation  and  practice  of  integrity  and 
virtue.  That  this  kind  of  instruction,  however,  might  not  be 
altogether  destitute  of  attraction,  and  lest  it  should  disgust 
by  an  appearance  of  harshness  and  severity,  the  teachers 
of  mankind  added  to  their  precepts  the  graces  of  harmony ; 
and  decorated  them  with  metaphors,  comparisons,  allusions, 
and  other  embellishments  of  style. 

Proverbial  instruction  was  a  favourite  style  of  composition 
among  the  Jews,  which  continued  to  the  latest  ages  of  their 
literature ;  and  obtained  among  them  the  appellation  of  Ma- 
shalim,  or  parables,  partly  because  it  consisted  of  parables 
strictly  so  called  (the  nature  of  which  has  been  discussed  in 
the  preceding  section),  and  partly  because  it  possessed  un- 
common force  and  authority  over  the  minds  of  the  auditors. 
The  proverbs  of  the  Old  Testament  are  classed  by  Bishop 
Lowth  among  the  didactic  poetry  of  the  Hetrews,  of  which 
many  specimens  are  extant,  particularly  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
composed  by  Solomon,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  this  work.*  The  royal  sage  has,  in  one 
of  his  proverbs,  himself  explained  the  principal  excellences 
of  this  form  of  composition ;  exhibiting  at  once  a  complete 
definition  of  a  proverh,  and  a  very  happy  specimen  of  what 
he  describes : 

Apples  of  gold  in  a  net-work  of  silver 

Is  a  word  seasonably  spoken.  Prov.  xxv.  11. 

Thus  intimating,  that  grave  and  profound  sentiments  should 
be  set  off  by  a  smooth  and  well-turned  phraseology ;  as  the 
appearance  of  the  most  beautiful  and  exquisitely-coloured 
fruit,  or  the  imitation  of  it,  perhaps,  in  the  most  precious 
materials,  is  improved  by  the  circumstance  of  its  shining  (as 
through  a  veil)  through  the  reticulations  of  a  silver  vessel 
exquisitely  carved.  In  the  above-cited  passage  he  further 
insinuates,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  neat  turn  and  polished  dic- 

4  Dr.  Gray's  Delineation  of  the  Parables,  pp.  19.  21.  (Edinburgh,  1814, 
8vo.)  Monthly  Review,  OrS.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  1%.  Wakefield's  Internal  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  p.  36.  Simpson's  Internal  and  Presumptive  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  iip.  403—422. 

»  See  Vol.  U.  pp.  215— 2ir. 
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tion  by  which  proverbs  must  ho.  rcconimcndod  ;  but  that  truth 
itself  aciiuircs  aciditional  beauty  when  partially  discovered 
tlirou<rh  tlie  veil  of  elegant  fiction  and  iniairery. 

1.  ^J'he  first  excellence  of  a  proverb  is  Brevity,^  without 
which  it  can  retain  ni'ither  its  name  nor  its  nature.  Thedis- 
criniinalinir  sentiment  should  he  expressird  in  a  few  words, 
not  exc(M>(lin(r  ten  or  at  most  twelve  words,  otherwise  it  is 
no  lonyc^r  a  proverb,  but  a  declamation  ;  and  it  should  force 
itself  upon  the  mind  by  a  siii^de  eifort,  not  by  a  tedious 
process.  Accordinjrly,  the  laiijrunge  must  he  strong  and 
condensed,  rather  omittin^4-  some  circumstances  which  may 
appear  necessary,  than  admitting  any  thing  superfbious. 
Horace  himself  insists  on  this  as  one  of  the  express  rules  of 
didactic  jjoetry,  and  has  assigned  the  reason  on  which  it  is 
founded : 

Short  be  the  precept,  wliich  wilh  ease  is  gained 
Uy  (liicile  niiiRls,  and  faillilully  rctaini-d.' 

Solomon  expresses  the  same  sentiment  in  his  own  parabolic 
manner : 

The  words  of  the  wise  are  like  goads, 

And  hkf  nails  that  are  linnly  fixed.        ICccles.  xii.  II. 

That  is,  they  instantaneously  stimulate  or  affect  the  mind ; 
they  penetrate  deeply  and  are  firmly  retained.  Even  the 
obscurity,  which  is  generally  attendant  on  excessive  brevity, 
has  its  use;  as  it  sharpens  the  understanding,  keeps  alive 
the  atteution,  and  exercises  the  genius  by  the  labour  of 
investigation,  while  no  small  gratification  results  from  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  by  our  own  efforts. 

2.  Another  excellence,  essential  to  a  proverb,  is  Elegance ; 
which  is  neither  inconsistent  with  brevity,  nor  with  some 
degree  of  obscurity.  Elegance  in  this  connection  respects 
the  sentiment,  the  imagery,  and  the  diction ;  and  those  pro- 
verbs, which  arc  the  plainest,  most  obvious,  and  simple,  or 
which  contain  nothing  remarkable  either  in  sentiment  or 
style,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  destitute  of  their  peculiar 
elegance,  if  they  possess  only  brevity,  and  that  neat,  compact 
form,  and  roundness  of  period,  which  alone  are  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  proverb.  Examples  of  this  kind  occur  in  the 
maxim  of  David,  recorded  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  13.  and  in  that  of 
Solomon,  Prov.  x.  \2.* 

II.  Proverbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  1.  Entire 
Sentences  ;  and,  2.  Proverbial  Phrases,  which  by  common 
usage  are  admitted  into  a  sentence. 

1.  Examples  of  £/i;/re  Pkoverbial  Sentences  occur  in  Gen. 
X.  9.  and  xxii.  14.  1  Sam.  x.  12.  and  xxiv.  13.  2  Sam.  v.  8.  and 
XX.  18.  Ezek.  xvi.  44.  and  xviii.  2.  Luke  iv.  23.  John  iv.  37.  and 
2  Peter  ii.  22.  ;  in  which  passages  the  inspired  writers  expressly 
state  the  sentences  to  have  passed  into  proverbs. 

2.  Examples  of  Phoveiibial  Phrases,  which,  indeed,  cannot 
be  correctly  termed  proverbs,  but  which  have  acquired  their  form 
and  use,  are  tol)efoundin  Deut.  xxv.  4.  1  Kings  xx.  11.  2  Chron. 
XXV.  9.  Job  vi.  5.  xiv.  19.  and  xxviii.  18.  Psal.  xlii.  7.  and  Ixii.  9. 
Of  this  description  also  is  that  beautiful  and  memorable  sentence, 

THE    FEAR    OF    THE    LORD   IS  THE    BEOINMNO    OF   WISDOM,  Psal. 

cxi.  10.,  which  is  repeated  in  Prov.  i.  7.  ix.  10.  and  in  Job  xxviii. 
iS.  The  book  of  Proverbs  likewise  contains  very  many  similar 
sentences  ;  from  among  which  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  Prov.  i. 
17.  32.  iii.  12.  vi.  6.  27.  x.  5.  13.  19.  25.  xi.  15.  22.  27.  xii.  1 1.  15. 
XV.  2.  33.  xvii.  1.  10.  19.  28.  xix.  2.  24.  xx.  4.  11.  14.  21.  25. 
xxii.  6.  13.  xxv.  1 1.  16.  27.  xxvi.  4.  10,  1 1.  14.  17.  28.  xxvii.  6, 
7,  8.  10.  14. 17.  22.  xxviii.  21.  So  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
eh.  i.  15.  18.  iv.  5.  12.  v.  2.  6.8,  9,  10.  vi.  9.  vii.  17.  ix.  4.  18.  x. 
1,  2.  8.  15.  19,  20.  xi.  3.  4.  6,  7.  xii.  12.  And  in  the  Prophets, 
Jer.  xiii.  23.  xxiii.  28.  Ezek.  vii.  5.  Micah  vii.  5, 6.  Habak.  ii.  6. 
Mai.  ii.  10,  &c.  And  likewise  in  the  A'ew  Testament,  as  in  Matt. 
V.  13— 15.  vi.  3.  21.34.  vii.  2.5.  16.  ix.  12.  16.  x.  10.  22.  24.  26. 
xii.  34.  xiii.  12.  57.  xv.  14.  xxiii.  24.  xxiv.  28.  Mark  ix.  50. 
Luk'e  ix.  62.  xii.  48.  xxiii.  31.  Acts  ix.  5.  xx.  35.  1  Cor.  v.  6. 
X.  12.  XV.  33.    2Cor.ix.  6,  7.    2  Thess.  iii.  10.     Tit.  i.  15. 

III.  The  Proverbs  occurring  in  the  New  Testament  are  to 
be  explained,  partly  by  the  aid  of  similar  passages  from  the 
Old  Testainent,  and  partly  from  the  ancient  writings  of  the 
Jews,  especially  from  the  Talmud ;  whence  it  appears  how 

«  "The  brevity  of  this  kind  of  composition,"  says  an  elegant  critic  of 
ancient  times,  "ami  the  condensin2;of  much  thougfit  into  a  small  compass, 
renders  it  more  sententious,  more  sage,  and  expressive  :  as  in  a  small 
seed,  th^  whole  power  of  vegetation,  which  is  to  produce  a  tree,  is  con 
tained.  And  if  any  writer  should  amplify  the  sentence,  it  would  no  longer 
be  a  proverb,  but  a  declamation."  Demetrius  Phalbrecs,  nsf  i  Efiufvux;, 
sect.  ix. 

»  Art  of  Poetry,  by  Francis,  verse  455. 

»  Lowth.  Praelect.  xxiv.  pp.  312—318.  (edit.  1763),  or  vol.  ii.  pp.  162—173. 
of  Dr.  Gregory's  translation. 


much  they  were  in  use  among  that  people,  and  that  they 
were  applied  by  Christ  and  his  a})OStles,  agreeably  to  com- 
mon usage.  'I  he  proverbs,  contained  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  are  collected  and  illustrated  by  Drusius,  and 
Andreas  Schottus;  whose  works  are  comprised  in  the  ninth 
volunn;  of  the  Critici  Sacri,  and  also  hy  Joachim  Zehner, 
who  has  elucidated  them  by  parallel  passages  from  the 
fathers  as  well  as  from  the  heathen  writers,  in  a  treatise  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1601.  The  proverbs  wliich  are  found  in 
the  New  Testament  have  been  illustrated  by  Vorstius'  and 
Viser,'  as  well  as  by  Lightfoot  and  Si-hoetgenius  in  their 
I/oru;  lli:l/rulc!i:  it  'J'ulinudiew,  and  by  Uuxtorf  m  his  Lexicon 
Chuldaicuiii  'I'li/mitf/icurn  tt  Rabbiiilcuiii ;  from  which  last- 
mentioned  works  liosenm  lUer,  Kuin..el,  Dr.  Whitby,  Dr. 
A.  Clarke,  and  other  commentators,  both  British  and  foreign, 
have  derived  their  illustrations  of  the  Jewish  parables  and 
proverbs. 


SECTION  vn. 

CONCLUDING    OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE  FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE  OF 
SCRIPTURE. 

I.  Synecdoche. — II.  Irony. — III.  Hyperbole. — IV.  Paronomasia. 

Besides  the  figures  already  discussed,  and  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  ascer- 
taining the  sense  of  Scripture,  Glassius,  and  other  writers, 
who  have  treated  expressly  on  the  tropes  and  figures  of  the 
Sacred  Writings,  have  enumerated  a  great  variety  of  other 
figures  which  are  to  be  found  in  them.  As,  however,  many 
of  these  are  merely  rhetorical ;  and  though  they  are  admira- 
bly calculated  to  show  how  vastly  sujjerior  the  inspired 
volume  is  to  all  the  productions  of  the  human  mind,  for  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  its  compositions ;  yet  as  it  would 
lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field  of  discussion,  were  we  to  in- 
troduce such  figures  at  length,  our  attention  must  be  directed 
to  a  few  of  those  principal  figures  which  have  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  most  important  of  these  figures,  which  remain  to  be 
noticed,  are,  1.  Synecdoche;  2.  Irony;  3.  the  Hyperbole; 
and,  4.  the  Paronomasia. 

I.  Synecdoche. 

A  Synecdoche  is  a  trope  in  which,  1.  The  lohok  is  put  for 
a  part  ;  2.  A  part  is  put  for  the  whole  ;  3.  A  certain  number 
for  an  uncertain  one ;  4.  A  general  name  for  a  particular  one ; 
and,  4.  Special  words  for  general  ones.  A  very  few  ex- 
amples will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  figure. 

1.  The  whole  is  sometimes  put  for  a  part. 

As,  the  ttorld  for  the  Roman  empire,  which  is  but  a  small  though  very 
remarkable  part  of  the  world,  in  Acts  xxiv.  5.  and  Rev.  iii.  10.  The  vorld 
for  the  earlh,  which  is  a  part  of  it,  2  Pet.  iii.  6.  Rom.  i.  8.  1  .lohn  v.  19.  Thus 
the  whole  person  is  put  for  a  part,  as  man  for  the  soul,  Luke  .wi.  23.  where 
the  rich  man  Abi-ahain,  and  Lazarus,  are  respectively  put  for  their  souls; 
man,  for  the  body,  John  xix.  42.  xx.  2.  13.  with  Luke  xxiv.  3.,  id  which 
passages  Jesus  is  put  for  his  dead  body.  Time  for  a  part  of  time,  as  Dan. 
ii.  4.  which  simply  means,  we  wish  you  a  long  life  and  reinn.  Gen.  xvii.  19. 
where  the  words  everlasting  covenant  denote  while  tlie  Jewish  politr 
subsists,  that  is,  until  Messiah  come.  (Gen.  xlix.  10.) — See  also  Exod.  xxi.  6. 
where  tlie  expression  for  ever  means  the  year  of  jubilee. 

To  this  class  of  Synecdoche  may  be  referred  those  instances,  in  which 
the  plural  number  is  sometimes  put  for  the  singular  :  as  the  mountains 
of  Ararat  (Gen.  viii.  4),  which  term  misht  refer  to  the  bi-topped  form  of 
that  mountainous  range.  The  cities  where  Lot  dwelt,  Gen.  xix.  29. ;  the 
sides  of  the  house,  Amos  vi.  10. ;  the  sides  of  the  ship,  Jonah  i.  5. ;  the  ass 
and  foal,  on  which  Jesus  Christ  was  set,  Matt.  xxi.  7.  compared  with  Zech. 
ix.  9.  ;  the  propliets,  Mark  i.  2.  John  vi.  45.  Acts  xiii.  40. ;  in  all  which 
places  only  one  of  tiiose  things  or  persons  mentioned  is  to  be  understood. 
So,  children  is  put  for  child,  Gen.  xxi.  7. ;  so  daughters  and  sons'  daughters, 
Gep.  xlvi.  7.,  when  Jacob  had  but  one  daughter  (verse  15.)  and  one  grand- 
daughter, (verse  17.)  So  the  sons  of  Dan' (verse  'iS.),  when  he  had  but  one. 
So  the  cities  of  Gilead  are  mentioned  in  Judg.  xii.  7. ;  whereas  Jephthah 
was  buried  in  one  city  in  that  region.  In  like  manner,  by  the  sons  of  Je- 
hoiada  is  intended  only  Zechariah,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  25.  compared  with 
verses  20.  and  21. ;  and  our  Saviour  speaks  of  himself  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, John  iii.  11. 

2.  Sometimes  the  part  for  the  -whole. 

Thus  in  Gen.  i.  5.  8.  13.  19.  23.  31.  the  evening  and  morning,  being  the 
principal  parts  of  the  day,  are  put  for  tlie  entire  day.  So  the  sonl  compre- 
hends the  entire  man.  Acts  xxvii.  37.  See  similar  expressions  in  Gen.  xii.  5. 
xvii.  14.  Exod.  xii.  19.  Lev.  iv.  2.  Psal.  iii.  2.  xi.  1.  xxv.  13.  Isa.  Iviii.  5. 
Ezek.  xviii.  4.  Acts  ii.  41,  &c. 

«  Vorstius's  Diatriba  de  Adagiis  Novi  Tesfamenti  is  printed  in  Crenius's 
Fasciculus  Teriius  Opusculorum  qua;  ad  Historian)  et  Philologiatn  Sacram 
spectant.  19mo.  Rotterdam,  pp.  475 — 576. ;  and  also  in  Fischer's  second 
edition  of  Leusden,  De  Dilectis  N.  T.  (8vo.  Lipsiae),  pp.  168—252. 

»  Viser,  Hermeneutica  Sacra  Novi  Testament!,  part  ii.  sect.  U.  cap.  2.  pp. 
132-150. 
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So,  the  siuffuldr  number  is  sometimes  put  for  the  plural. 

This  chiefly  takes  pl,ir,e  wlien  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  multitude  col- 
ectively,  or  of  an  entire  species.  Thus  in  Gen.  iii.  8.  Iree  in  the  Hebrew 
is  put  for  trees.  E.xod.  xiv.  17.  (Heb.)  I  will  get  me  honour  upon  Pharaoh 
and  upon  all  his  host,  upon  his  chariots,  and  upon  his  horsemen,  that  is, 
the  wliole  multitude  of  his  chariots  which  are  enumerated  in  verse  7.  So 
in  Exod.  XV.  1.  21.  the  horse  and  his  rider  are  put  collectively  for  the  horses 
and  lioiseaien  who  were  in  the  Egyptian  army.  So  the  Hivite,  Canaanite, 
undlfillite,  Exod.  xxiii.  28.,  the  oxandtheas-s,  Isa.  i.  3.,  the  stork,  the  turtle, 
the  crane,  the  swallow,  Jer.  viii.  7.,  the  palmer-worm,  Joel  i.  4.,  street. 
Rev.  xxi.  21.,  are  respectively  put  for  the  Hivites,  oxen,  storks,  &c.  <fcc. 
it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  very  many  instances  the  learned  and  pious 
translators  of  our  authorized  version  have  justly  rendered  the  singular 
words  in  the  plural  nuujber  where  the  sense  evidently  required  it. 

3.  Very  frequently  a  certain  or  definite  number  is  put  for 
an  uncertain  and  indefinite  number. 

Thus  we  find  double  hr  much  or  sulficient,  in  Isa.  xl.  2.  Ixi.  7.  Jer.  xvi.  18. 
Zech.  ix.  12.  Rev.  xviii.  (J.  Twice  for  several  times,  in  Psal.  Ixii.  11.  Five 
for  a  few,  1  Cor.  xiv.  19.,  in  which  verse  ten  thousand  are  put  for  many. 
Ten  for  many.  Gen.  xxi.  7.  and  1  Sam.  i.  S.  But  most  frequently  we  have 
seven  for  an  indefinite  number.  See  Gen.  iv.  15.  Lev.  xxvi.  18.  21.  24.  28. 
Ruth  iv.  15.  ISam.  ii.  5.  Psal.  cxix.  164.  Prov.  xxiv.  16.  xxvi.  25.  Isa.  iv.  1. 
Jer.  XV.  9.  Ezek.  xxxix.  9.  12.  Zech.  iii.  9.  Matt.  xii.  45.  One  hundred  for 
many,  indefinitely,  in  Eccl.  vi.  3.  viii.  12.  Prov.  xvii.  10.  Matt.  xix.  29.  Luke 
viii.  8.  A  thousand  for  a  great  many,  Exod.  xx.  6.  xxxiv.  7.  Deut.  i.  11. 
1  Sam.  xviii.  7.  Psal.  cxix.  72.  Ten  thousand  for  an  immense  number, 
1  Sam.  xviii.  7.  P.sal.  iii.  6.  ;  and  ten  thousand  thousand  for  a  countless  host, 
in  Num.  x.  30.  (Heb.)  Dan.  vii.  10.  Rev.  v.  U.,  &c. 

4.  A  general  name  is  put  for  a  particular  one, 

As  in  Mark  xvi.  15.  where  every  creature  means  all  manJtind;  as  Jlesh 
also  does  in  Gen.  vi.  12.  Psal.  cxlv.  21.  Isa.  xl.  5,  6.  Ixvi.  23.  Matt.  xxiv.  22. 
Luke  iii.  6.  and  Rom.  iii.  20. 

5.  Sometimes  special  words  or  particular  names  are  put  for 
such  as  are  general : 

Thus  Jehovah  is,  in  Psal.  xlvi.  9.,  said  to  break  the  bow,  and  cut  the  spear 
in  sunder,  and  to  burn  the  chariot  in  the  fire :  that  is,  God  destroys  all  the 
weapons  of  war,  anrl  blesses  the  world  with  peace.  Again,  in  Dan.  xii.  2., 
we  read,  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake; 
some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt. 
Here  many  is  put  for  all.  So  man,  generally,  is  put  for  all  mankind,  both 
male  and  female,  Psal.  i.  1.  Mark  xvi.  l(j.  Numerous  similar  passages 
might  be  adduced.  So,  father  is  put  for  any  ancestor,  Psal.  xxii.  4.  xhv.  1. 
cvi.  6.  Father  for  grandfather,  2  Sam.  ix.  7.  Dan.  v.  11.  Mother  for  grand- 
mother,  1  Kings  xv.  10.  13.  compared  with  verses  2.  8.  Brother  for  kinsman, 
Gen.  xiii.  8.  and  xiv.  14.  with  Gen.  xii.  5.  Matt.  xii.  46.  John  vii.  3.  5.  In  the 
same  manner,  son  is  put  for  any  of  the  posterity  :  thus  Laban  is  said  to  be 
Nahor's  son,  in  Gen.  xxix.  5.,  when  he  was  the  son  of  Bethuel,  and  grand- 
son or  nephew  of  Nahor.  Compare  Gen.  xxii.  20.  23.  with  xxiv.  29.  So 
Rebckah  is  called  Abraham's  brother's  daughter.  Gen.  xxiv.  48.  Father 
and  mother  intend  all  superiors,  Exod.  xx.  12.  In  like  manner  the  Greeks, 
who  are  the  most  eminent  of  the  heathen  nations,  are  put  for  the  whole 
Gentile  world,  in  Rom.  i.  16.  Gal.  iii.  28.  and  Col.  iii.  11.  So  bread  denotes 
all  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  Malt.  vi.  11.  and  numerous  other  places.  The 
fatherless  a.mi  widows  are  put  for  any  who  are  in  distress  or  affliction,  Isa. 
1.  17.  23.  James  i.  27.,  &c. 

II.  Irony. 

An  Irony  is  a  figure,  in  which  we  speak  one  thing  and  de- 
sign another,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  force  and  vehemence 
to  our  meaning.  An  irony  is  distinguished  from  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  by  the  accent,  the  air, 
the  extravagance  of  the  praise,  the  character  of  the  person, 
or  the  nature  of  the  discourse. 

Very  numerous  instances  of  irony  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, which  might  be  produced ;  but  the  following  will  suffice  to 
show  the  nature  of  this  figure. 

Thus,  the  prophet  Elijah  speaks  in  irony  to  the  priests  of  Baal — Cry 
aloud ;  for  he  is  a  God :  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursiting,  or  he  is  in 
a  journey,  or  per  adventure  he  sleepelli,  and  must  be  aicaked.  (1  Kings  xviii. 
77^)  So  the  prophet  Micah  bids  Ahab  go  to  battle  against  Ramoth-Gilead 
and  prosper.  (1  Kings  xxii.  15.)  We  meet  with  an  irony  in  .Job  xii.  2.  No 
doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you.  That  well- 
known  passage  in  Eccles.  xi.  9.  may  al.so  be  considered  as  an  irony;  Re- 
joice, O  young  man,  in  thy  youth;  and  let  thine  heart  cheer  thee  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  way  of  thine  heart  and  in  the  sight  of 
thine  eyes.  Nay,  the  Almighty  himself  appears  to  speak  ironically  in  Gen. 
iii.  22. :  And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to 
know  good  and  evil ;  and  also  in  Judges  x.  14.  Go  and  cry  unto  the  gods 
which  ye  have  chosen ;  let  them  deliver  you  in  the  time  of  your  tribulation. 
And  in  the  same  manner  we  may  apprehend  Christ's  rebuke  to  the  Jewish 
doctors,  when  he  says  (Mark  vii.  9.),  Full  well  ye  reject  the  commandment 
of  God,  that  ye  may  keep  your  oxen  tradition;  where,  by  the  word  ki«^iu;, 
vvhich  our  translators  render/wH  well,  it  is  evident  that  our  Saviour  intends 
quite  the  contrary  of  what  his  language  seems  to  import.  Saint  Paul  also 
has  a  fine  example  of  irony  in  1  Oor.  iv.  8.  Now  ye  are  full,  now  ye  are 
rich,  ye  have  reigned  as  kings  7Dith.out  us")  andlwouldto  (jfod  ye  did  reign, 
that  we  also  might  reign  with  you. 

Under  this  figure  we  may  include  the  Sarcasm,  which  may 
be  defined  to  be  an  irony  in  its  superlative  keenness  and  as- 
perity. As  an  instance  of  this  kind,  we  may  consider  the 
soldier's  speech  to  our  Lotd  ;  when,  after  they  had  arrayed 
him  in  mock  majesty,  they  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and 


said,  7/(777,  King  of  the  Jews.  (Matt,  xxvii.  29.)  So,  again, 
while  our  Redeemer  was  suspended  on  the  cross,  there  were 
some  who  thus  derided  him.  Let  Christ,  the  King  of  Israel, 
descend  now  from  the  cross,  that  we  may  see  and  believe.  (Mark 
XV.  32.) 

III.  Hyperbole. 

This  figure,  in  its  representation  of  things  or  objects,  either 
magnifies  or  diminishes  them  beyond  or  below  their  proper 
limits  :  it  is  common  in  all  languages,  and  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  Scripture. 

Thus,  things,  which  are  very  lofty,  are  said  to  reach  up  to 
heaven.  Deut.  i.  28.  ix.  1.  Psal.  cvii.  26.  So,  things  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  or  capacity  of  man,  are  said  to  be  in  heaven,  in 
the  deep,  or  beyond  the  sea,  Deut.  xxx.  12.  Rom.  x.  6,  7.  So,  a 
great  quantity  or  number  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  the  stars  of  heaven.  Gen. 
xiii.  16.  xii.  49.  Judges  vii.  12.  1  Sam.  xiii.  5.  1  Kings  iv.  29. 
2  Chron.  i.  9.  Jer.  xv.  8.  Heb.  xi.  12.  In  like  manner,  we  meet, 
in  Num.  xiii.  33.  with  smaller  than  grasshoppers,  to  denote  ex- 
treme diminutiveness :  2  Sam.  i.  23.  sivifter  than  eagles,  to 
intimate  extreme  celerity.  Judges  v.  4.  the  earth  trembled, 
verse  5.  the  mountains  melted.  1  Kings  i.  40.  the  earth  rent. 
Psal.  vi.  6.  I  make  my  bed  to  swim.  Psal.  cxix.  136.  rivers  of 
tears  run  down  mine  eyes.  So  we  read  of  angels'  food,  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  25.  The /ace  of  an  angel,  in  Acts  vi.  15.  ;  the  tongue 
of  an  angel,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1.  See  also  Gal.  i.  8.  and  iv.  14 
In  Ezek.  xxi.  6.  we  read.  Sigh  with  the  breaking  of  thy  loins, 
that  is,  most  deeply.  So  in  Luke  xix.  40.  we  read  that  the  stones 
would  cry  out,  and  in  verse  44.  They  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one 
stone  upon  another  ;  that  is,  there  shall  be  a  total  desolation.* 

IV.  Paronomasia. 
Paronomasia  is  the  name  given  to  an  expression,  which 
contains  two  words,  that  are  purposely  chosen,  so  that  they 
may  resemble  each  other  in  sound,  while  they  may  differ  in 
sense.  It  is  a  very  favourite  figure  of  rhetoric  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  is  common  among  the  oriental  languages  in 
general.  Paronomasia  diflFers  from  our  rhyme,  inasmuch  as 
the  words  which  constitute  it  do  not  necessarily  stand  at  the 
end  of  parallelisms  or  strophes,  but  may  be  placed  together 
in  any  part  of  a  sentence,  and  are  found  in  prose  as  well  as 
in  poetry.  Professor  Stuart^  has  given  numerous  examples 
of  this  figure  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  limits  of  this 
work  do  not  permit  us  to  insert.  The  paronomasia  also 
occurs  very  frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  especially  in 
the  writings  of  Saint  Paul,  where  it  seems  to  be  sometimes 
unpremeditated,  and  sometimes  to  be  the  result  of  design  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.  Professor  Winer,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  paragraph,  divides  the  paronomasia  into  two 
kinds,  viz. : — 

1.  Where  words  of  a  like  sotind  are  employed  in  the  sam, 
sentence,  without  regard  to  their  sense. 

In  Rom.  i.  29.  we  have  7ropi>£iot,  CTOv^tpix — C^Sovsu,  (f  oi/ou  ; — 31.  ao-uverou;, 
x<ruvSnOM; — 1    Cor.    ii.   13.  IV  hSxKTais    n-vsu/iXTO^,    ^rvm/uxTixaif  !TVS\J/^XT IK.X 

o-uyxpivoiTs? — Luke  xxi.  11.  Kc!i  \i|Uoi  XXI  Kaiftoi  sirovT-xt.  These  instances 
of  paronomasia  cannot  be  equivalently  expressed  in  English. 

In  order  to  form  a  paronomasia  of  this  kind,  unusual  words  or  forms  of 
words  are  sometimes  employed :  as  in  Gal.  v.  7.  Treiiia-ixi — vi  irsur/iovii. 

2.  JVhere  the  words  are  not  onlythe  same  in  sound,  but  there 
is  also  a  resemblance  or  antithesis  in  the  sense.  Thus : 

Gal.  iv.  17.  Z  >i  A.  0  u  0-  1  V   u^x;.  .  .  Jvx  auTOu;    ^  >)  X  0  u  t  £. —  They  ZEALOUSLY 

AFFECT  you..  ..that  ye  ?ni^/i^, [zealously]  affect  them;  that  is,  they  ear- 
nestly desire  to  draw  you  over  to  their  party, — that  you  may  be  devoted  to 
their  interests. 

Rom.  v.    19.      'iJo-Trep   Six  t>);   ^apaxoii;  tou   Uoq   ai/Spaijroif   xfixfriuKoi 

xarto-TaSiio-jti/  01  TToxxoi,  oOtu)  xxi  Six  t>)?  j  tt  a  x  o  >t  ? :— jts  by  One  man's 
DISOBEDIENCE  many  [or  multitudes]  icere  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedienos 
of  one  shall  many  [or  multitudes]  be  made  righteous. 

Other  instances  of  this  kind  of  paronomasia  occur  in  Phil.  iii.  2,  3.  2  Cor. 
iv.  8.  2Cor.  V.  4.  2Thess.  iii.  11.  Phileni.  10.  20.  Acts  viii.  20.  1  Cor.  iii.  17. 
vi.  2.  xi.  29.  31.  2  Cor.  x.  2.  (Gr.) 

In  this  manner  a  paronomasia  is  sometimes  formed  by  repeating  the 
same" word  in  a  different  sense  :  as  in  Matt.  viii.  22.  Let  the  dead' Awry  their 
dead.     See  the  proper  import  of  this  passage  explained  in  page  .356.  supra. 

Similar  instances  of  paronomasia  occur  in  the  Greek  Apocryphal  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament.     Compare  particularly  Dan.  xiii.  54,  55.3 

•  Glassii  Phil.  Sacr.  torn.  ii.  pp.  55,  56.  897—916.  1243—1276.  I2S3— 1294 
Turretin.  de  Interp.  S.  S.  p.  206. 

■>  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar,  pp.  336,  337.  (first  edit.) 

3  Winer's  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  161,  162.  (Andover 
1825.) 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ON    THE    INTERPRETATION    Of    THE    POETICAL    PARTS    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

I../}  Uirg-e  Portion  of  the  Old  Testament  proved  to  be  poetical ; — Cultivation  of  Poetry  by  the  Ilcbre-ws. — II.  The  Sententiout 
Parallelism,  the  grand  Characteristic  of  Jlebrev)  Poetry. — Its  Origin  and  Varieties. —  1.  Parallel  JJnes  gradational ; — 
2.  Parallel  JJnes  antithetic  ; — 3.  Parallel  Junes  constructive  ; — i.  Parallel  Lines  introverted. — III.  The  poetical  Dialect  not 
confined  to  the  Old  Testament. — Reasons  for  expecting  to  find  it  in  the  J\'eiu  I'estament. — Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  the 
poetical  Dialect  there ; — 1.  From  simple  and  direct  (Quotations  of  single  Passages  from  the  poetical  Parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; — 2.  From  Quotations  of  different  Passages,  combined  into  one  connected  IVhole  ; — 3.  Jlnd  from  Quotations  mingled 
■with  original  JMatter. — IV.  Original  Parallelisms  occurring  in  the  J\'ew  Testament. —  1.  Parallel  Couplets  ; — 2.  Parallel 
Triplets  ; — 3.  Quatrains  ; — 4,  5.  Stanzas  of  five  and  six  Lines  ; — 6.  Stanzas  of  more  than  six  parallel  JAnes. — V,  Other 
Examples  of  the  poetical  Parallelism  in  the  JW'w  'Testament  ; — \.  Parallel  Lines  gradational; — 2.  'The  Epanodos. — 
VI.  Different  Kinds  of  llebrevi  Poetry. — 1.  Prophetic  Poetry; — 2.  Elegiac  Poetry; — 3.  Didactic  Poetry; — 4.  Lyric 
Poetry  ; — 5.  'The  Idyl ; — 6.  Dramatic  Poetry  ; — 7.  Acrostic  or  Alphabetical  Poetry. — VII.  General  Observations  for  better 
understanding  the  Compositions  of  the  Sacred  Poets. 


I.  It  is  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  reader  of  the  Holy 
iScriptures,  that  among  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  tlidre 
is  such  an  apparent  diversity  in  style,  as  sufficiently  discovers 
which  of  them  are  to  be  considered  as  poetical,  and  which 
are  to  be  regarded  as  prose  compositions.  While  the  histo- 
rical books  and  legislative  writings  of  Moses  are  evidently 
Erosaic  in  their  composition,  the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms  of 
>avid,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
a  great  part  of  the  prophetic  writings,  and  several  passages 
occasionally  scattered  through  the  historical  books,  near  the 
most  plain  and  distinguishing  marks  of  poetical  writing.'  We 
can  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  were  originally  writ- 
ten in  verse,  or  in  some  kind  of  measured  numbers;  though, 
as  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  now^ 
lost,  we  can  only  very  imperfectly  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
Hebrew  verse. 

From  the  manner,  however,  in  which  Josephus,  Origen, 
and  Jerome  have  spoken  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  it  should 
seem  that  in  their  time  its  beauty  and  rules  were  well  known. 
Josephus  repeatedly  affirms^  that  the  songs  composed  by 
Moses  are  in  heroic  verse,  and  that  David  composed  several 
sorts  of  verses  and  songs,  odes  and  hymns,  in  honour  of 
God  :  some  of  which  were  in  trimeters  or  verses  of  three 
metrical  feet,  and  others  in  pentameters  or  verses  of  five  me- 
trical feet.  Origen  and  Eusebius  are  said  to  have  espoused 
the  same  notion :  and  Jerome,  probably  influenced  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  found  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament exhibited  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
fancied  that  he  perceived  iambic,  alcaic,  and  sapphic  verses 
in  tiie  Psalms,  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  works  of 
Pindar  and  Horace  :  hexameters  and  pentameters  in  the  songs 
of  Deuteronomy  and  Isaiah,  the  book  of  Job,  and  those  of 
Solomon  ;  and  sapphic  verses  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah.' Among  modern  writers,  the  nature  and  genius  of 
Hebrew  poetry  have  been  warmly  contested  ;'  butoy  no  one 
have  these  subjects  been  illustrated  with  more  elegance  and 
ability  than  by  the  eminently  learned  Bishop  of  London,  Dr. 
Robert  Lowih.  In  the  tiiird  of  his  justly  admired  Lectures 
on  Hebrew  Poetry,^  he  has  collected  much  and  very  valuable 

'  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  mention  the  song  of  Moses  at 
the  Ked  Sea  (Exod.  x\'.)  ;  the  propliecy  of  Uulaam  (Num.  xxiv.  IS— 24.)  ; 
the  sonj  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  (.tudg.  v.)  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the 
Book  uf  the  Wars  of  the  Lord  (Num.  xxi.  14.),  and  the  Book  of  Jasher- 
(.losh.  X.  13.  2  Sam.  i.  IS.),  were  written  in  poetic  measure. 

»  Antiq.  .lud.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  §  4.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  §44.  and  lib.  vii.  c.  12.  §3. 

>  llieronymi  Pr.Tfat.  in  Chronic.  Epist.  135.  ad  Paul.  Urb.  et  Epist.  ad 
Paulin.  Comment,  in  Ezek.  c.  30. 

«  Carpov  (Inlrod.  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Vet.  Test,  pars  ii.  pp.  23,  29.)  has 
given  a  list  of  ancient  and  modern  writers  who  have  treated  on  Hebrew 
Poetry  :  and  in  pp.  2—27.  he  has  noticed  the  various  discordant  opinions  on 
this  topic.  The  hypothesis  of  Bishop  Hare  on  Hebrew  metre  was  refuted 
by  Bishop  Lowth  al  the  end  of  his  lectures,  and  also  in  his  "  Larger  Con- 
fiitalion,"  published  in  170G,  in  8vo.  in  answer  to  Dr.  Edwards's  Latin  Letter 
in  defence  of  Hare's  system,  published  in  the  preceding  year.  The  general 
opinion  of  llio  learned  world  has  coincided  with  the  arguments  of  Lowth. 

»  The  first  edition  of  these  Lectures  appeared  in  1753,  in  4to.,  under  the 
title  of"  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrsorum  PraMectiones  Academics  :"  a  second 
edition  was  printed  by  Bishop  Lowth  in  1763,  in  two  volumes,  octavo  ;  the 
second  volume,  consisting  ol  additions  nmdo  by  the  celebrated  Professor 
Mii-haeli.s,  who  had  reprinted  the  PnlertionesatGottingen.  Several  sub- 
sequent editions  have  issued  from  the  Clarendon  press;  particularly  a 
beautifuUone  in  1S21,  including  (besides  the  additions  of  Michaelis)  the 
further  observations  of  RosenmUUer  (whose  edition  appeared  at  Leipsic  in 
1815),  Richter,  and  Weiss.  In  1787,  Dr.  George  Gregory  printed  his  excel- 
lent English  translation  of  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
with  some  very  important  additional  notes;  which  was  reprinted  in  1816. 
In  1787  M.  Herder  published  at  Leipsic  two  octavo  volumes  On  the  Spirit 
of  Hebrew  Poetry,  from  which  a  selection  was  translated  and  published  in 


information  concerning  the  much  litigated  auestion,  respecting 
the  nature  of  Hebrew  metre ;  but  many  oi  his  arguments  are 
successfully  controverted  by  Bishop  Jebb,  in  his  Sacred  Lite- 
rature;" to  which  work,  ana  to  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  the 
reader  is  necessarily  referred,  as  the  discussion  of  this  very 
difficult  question  would  extend  this  chapter  to  an  inordinate 
length.  The  construction, characteristics,  and  different  kinds 
of  Hebrew  Poetry,  including  also  the  poetical  style  of  the 
New  Testament,  are  the  subjects  now  to  be  considered  :  and 
our  account  of  them  is  chiefly  abridged  from  the  Lectures  of 
Bishop  Lowth,  and  from  his  preliminary  dissertation  prefixed 
to  his  version  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  together  with  Bishop 
Jebb's  elegant  and  instructive  volume  above  cited. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry  will  ap- 
pear when  we  consider  that  its  origin  and  earliest  applica- 
tion have  been  clearly  traced  to  the  service  of  religion.  To 
celebrate  in  hymns  and  songs  the  praises  of  Jehovah — to  de- 
corate the  worship  of  the  Most  High  with  all  the  charms  and 
graces  of  harmony — to  give  force  and  energy  to  the  devout 
affections — was  the  sublime  employment  of  the  sacred  muses : 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  very  early  use  of  sacred 
music  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Hebrews,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  poetry,  and  might 
impart  to  it  that  appropriate  form,  which,  though  chiefly 
adapted  to  this  particular  purpose,  it  nevertheless  preserves 
on  every  other  occasion.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  have 
ample  evidence  that  music  and  poetry  were  cultivated  from 
the  earliest  ages  amon^  the  Hebrews.  In  the  days  of  the 
Judges,  mention  is  made  of  the  schools  or  colleges  of  the 
prophets ;  in  which  the  candidates  for  the  prophetic  office, 
under  the  direction  of  some  superior  prophet,  being  altogether 
removed  from  intercourse  with  the  world,  devoted  themselves 
entirely  to  the  exercises  and  study  of  religion :  and  though 
the  sacred  history  affords  us  but  little  information  concerning 
their  institutes  and  discipline,  yet  it  is  manifest  from  1  Sam. 
X.  5 — 10.  and  xix.  20 — 24.,  that  ^principal  part  of  their  oc- 
cupation consisted  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  Jehovah  in 
hymns  and  poetry,  with  choral  chants  accompanied  with  va- 
rious musical  instruments.  But  it  was  during  the  reign  of 
David  that  music  and  poetry  were  carried  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection. For  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  he  appointed  four 
thousand  Levites,  divided  into  twenty-four  courses,  and  mar- 
shalled under  several  leaders,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to 
sing  hymns,  and  to  perform  instrumental  music  in  the  public 
worship.  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun  were  the  chiefdirec- 
torsof  tne  music,  and,  from  the  titles  of  some  of  the  psalms,  we 
may  also  infer  that  they  were  excellent  composers  of  hymns 

1801,  under  the  title  of  Oriental  Dialoe^es.  Both  these  publications  are 
distinguished  by  that  Ijold  criticism,  which  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years 
has  characterized  too  many  of  those  German  divines,  to  whose  researches 
in  other  respects  biblical  literature  is  so  largely  indebted.  Sir  William 
Jones  iias  a  few  observations  on  Hebrew  metres  in  his  Poesos  Asiatics 
Comment,  cap.  ii.  (Works,  vi.  pp.  22— '.W.)  See  also  "  Ap  Essay  on  Hebrew 
Poetry,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Philip  Sarchi,  LL.D.  London,  1824  ;  " 
the  latter  portion  of  the  volume,  which  treats  on  modern  Hebrew  poetry, 
is  both  curious  and  interesting.  Professor  Pareau  has  also  given  an  abstract 
of  the  most  material  observations  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  in  his  Institutio  Inter- 
pretis  Veteris  Testamenti,  pp.  426—457. 

«  Pp.  4 — 22.  The  title  at  length  of  this  beautifully  and  correctly  printed 
work  is  as  follows: — ''Sacred  Literature;  comprising  a  Review  of  tlie 
Principles  of  Composition,  laid  down  by  the  late  Robert  Lowth,  D.D.  I..ord 
Bishop  of  I>ondon,  in  his  Praeleciions  and  Isaiah,  and  an  Application  of  the 
Principles  so  reviewed  to  the  Illustration  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
John  Jebb,  A.M.  [afterwards  D.D.  and  Bishop  of  Limerick.]  London, 
1820."  Svo. 
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or  sacred  poems.  In  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  (ch.  xxv.) 
we  have  an  account  of  the  institutions  of  David  :  wliich  were 
more  costly,  splendid,  and  magnificent  than  any  that  ever 
obtained  in  the  public  service  of  other  nations. 

II.  According  to  Bishop  Lowth,  there  are  four  principal 
Characteristics  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  viz. — 1.  The  acros- 
ticai  or  alphabetical  commencement  of  lines  or  stanzas; — 2. 
The  admission  of  foreign  words  and  certain  particles,  which 
seldom  occur  in  prose  composition,  and  which  thus  form  a 
distinct  poetical  dialect; — 3.  Its  sententious,  figurative,  and 
sublime  expressions ;  and,  4.  Parallelism,  the  nature  of  which 
is  fully  illustrated  in  a  subsequent  page.  But  the  existence 
*f  the  first  three  of  these  characteristics  has  been  disproved 
by  Bishop  J  ebb  ;  who  observes,  that  the  grand  characteristic 
01  Hebrew  poetry  does  not  appear  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the 
orioinal  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  that  of  the  New.  "  It  is  not  the  acrostical,  or 
regularly  alphabetical,  commencement  of  lines  or  stanzas ; 
for  this  occurs  but  in  twelve  poems  of  the  Old  Testament: 
it  is  not  the  introduction  of  foreign  words,  and  of  what  gram- 
marians call  the  paragogic  or  redundant  particles ;  for  these 
licenses,  though  frequent,  are  by  no  means  universal,  in  the 
poetical  books  of  Scripture  ;  and  they  are  occasionally  ad- 
mitted in  passages  merely  historical  and  prosaic  :  it  is  not  the 
rhyming  termination  of  lines ;  for  no  trace  of  this  artifice  is 
discoverable  in  the  alphabetical  poems,  the  lines  or  stanzas 
of  which  are  defined  with  infallible  precision ;  and  every 
attempt  to  force  it  on  the  text,  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
most  licentious  mutilation  of  Scripture :  and  finally,  this 
grand  characteristic  is  not  the  adoption  of  metre,  properly  so 
called,  and  analogous  to  the  metre  of  the  heathen  classics ; 
for  the  efforts  of  the  learned,  to  discover  such  metre  in  any 
one  poem  of  the  Hebrews,  have  universally  failed ;  and  while 
we  are  morally  certain,  that  even,  though  it  were  known  and 
employed  by  the  Jews,  while  their  language  was  a  living 
one,  it  is  quite  beyond  recovery  in  the  dead  and  unpronounce- 
able state  of  that  language ;  there  are  also  strong  reasons  for 
believing,  that,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  state  of  their 
literature,  the  Hebrew  poets  never  used  this  declaration. 

"Again,  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  proper  characteristic  of 
Hebrew  poetry  is  not  elation,  grandeur,  or  sublimity,  either 
of  thought  or  diction.  In  these  qualities,  indeed,  a  large 
portion  of  the  poetical  Scriptures  is  not  only  distinguished, 
but  unrivalled  :  but  there  are  also  many  compositions  in  the 
Old  Testament,  indisputably  poetical,  which,  in  thought  and 
expression,  do  not  rise  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  just  and 
clear  conceptions,  calmly,  yet  pointedly  delivered."' 

The  grand,  and,  indeed,  the  sole  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
Poetry,  is  what  Bishop  Lowth  entitles  Parallelism,  that  is, 
a  certain  equality,  resemblance,  or  relationship,  between  the 
members  of  each  period ;  so  that  in  two  lines,  or  members 
of  the  same  perioa,  things  shall  answer  to  things,  and  words 
to  words,  as  if  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  kind  of  rule  or  mea- 
sure. Such  is  the  general  strain  of  the  Hebrew  poetry ; 
instances  of  which  occur  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Old 
Testament,  particularly  in  the  ninety-sixtii  psalm. 

It  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  this  form  of  composition 
that  our  admirable  authorized  version,  though  executed  in 

Erose,  retains  so  much  of  a  poetical  cast ;  for,  that  version 
eing  strictly  word  for  word  after  the  original,  the  form  and 
order  of  the  original  sentences  are  preserved ;  which,  by  this 
artificial  structure,  this  regular  alternation  and  correspondence 
of  parts,  makes  the  ear  sensible  of  a  departure  from  the  com- 
mon style  and  tone  of  prose. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  poetical  composition  among  the 
Hebrews,  Bishop  Lowth  has  satisfactorily  deduced  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  sing  or  chant  their 
sacred  hymns.  They  were  accompanied  with  music,  and 
were  alternately  sung  by  opposite  choirs  :  sometimes  one 
choir  performed  the  hymn  itself,  while  the  other  sang  a  par- 
ticular distich,  which  was  regularly  interposed  at  stated  inter- 
vals. In  this  manner  we  learn  that  Moses  with  the  Israelites 
chanted  the  ode  at  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  20,  21.)  ;  and  the 
same  order  is  observable  in  some  of  the  psalms  which  are 
composed  in  this  form.  On  some  occasions,  however,  the 
musical  performance  was  differently  conducted,  one  of  the 
choirs  singing-  a  single  verse  to  the  other,  while  the  other 
constantly  added  a  verse  in  some  respect  correspondent.  Of 
this  the  following  distich  is  an  example  : — 

Sing  praises  to  .Tehovah,  for  he  is  good, 

Because  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.    Psal.  cxxzvi.  1. 


«  Bp.  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  4,  5. 
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Which  Ezra  informs  us  (iii.  10,  11.)  was  sung  by  the  priests 
and  Levites  in  alternate  choirs,  "  after  the  ordinance  of  David, 
king  of  Israel ;"  as  indeed  may  be  collected  from  the  hundred 
and  thirty-sixth  psalm  itself,  in  which  the  latter  verse  sung 
by  the  latter  choir  forms  a  perpetual  epode.  Of  the  same 
nature  is  the  song  of  the  women  concerning  Saul  and  David 
ri  Sam.  xviii.  7.)  ;  and  in  the  very  same  manner  does  Isaiah 
aescribe  the  seraphim  as  chanting  the  praises  of  Jehovah— 
"  they  cried  one  to  another,"  that  is,  alternately, 

Holy,  holy,  holy,  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts! 

The  whole  earth  is  filled  with  his  glory  !    Isa.  vi.  3. 

But  the  fullest  example,  perhaps,  of  this  style  of  composi- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  twenty-fourth  psalm,  composed  on 
occasion  of  the  induction  of  the  ark  to  Mount  Sion :  the 
mode  of  performing  which  is  particularly  illustrated  by  Bishop 
Lowth,2  and  must  have  had  a  most  noble  and  impressive 
effect. 

In  determining  the  length  of  his  lines.  Bishop  Lowth  con- 
siders only  that  relation  and  proportion  of  one  verse  to  an- 
other which  arises  from  the  correspondence  of  terms,  and  from 
the  form  of  construction,  whence  results  a  rhythmus  of  pro- 
positions, and  a  harmony  of  sentences.  From  this  corres- 
pondence of  the  verses  one  with  another,  arises  a  certain 
relation  also  between  the  composition  of  the  verses,  and  the 
composition  of  the  sentences,  so  that  generally  periods  coin- 
cide with  stanzas,  members  with  verses,  and  pauses  of  the 
one  with  pauses  of  the  other.  This  correspondence  is  called 
parallelism,  the  corresponding  lines  are  called  parallel  lines, 
and  the  words  or  phrases  answering  one  to  another  in  the 
corresponding  lines,  parallel  terms. 

A  single  example  will  illustrate  the  above  definition  of 
parallelism  : — In  Luke  i.  52,  53.  we  read,  He  (God)  hathput 
down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  de- 
gree. He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and  the  rich 
he  hath  sent  empty  away.  In  this  passage  the  same  thing  is 
expressed,  viz.  that  God  changes  the  conditions  of  men  :  and 
this  same  thing  is  also  expressed  in  corresponding  members 
that  represent  it  in  various  points  of  view.  Thus  the 
Almighty  changes  adversity  into  prosperity,  and  prosperity 
into  adversity.  The  words  answer  to  each  other,  the  mighty 
— those  of  low  degree;  put  down — exalted;  the  hungry  (or 
poor  J — the  rich ;  filled  with  good  things — sent  empty  away. 
Lastly,  the  things  or  subjects  stated  answer  to  each  other  by  a 
contrast  sufficiently  obvious ;  the  former  (the  powerful  and 
rich)  are  depressed ;  the.  latter  (the  humble  and  poor)  are 
exalted. 

The  nature  of  parallelism,  thus  defined  and  illustrated,  is 
sometimes  so  eviaent  as  to  strike  even  a  careless  reader,  and 
sometimes  so  subtle  and  obscure  as  to  require  considerable 
practice,  and  some  familiarity  with  the  system,  in  order  to 
distribute  the  pauses  and  develope  the  different  members  of 
the  sentences  in  probable  order  and  connection.  Thus,  much 
doubt  has  arisen  not  only  as  to  what  books,  but  as  to  what 
parts  of  books,  are  to  be  accounted  poetical.  Sometimes, 
according  to  Bishop  Jebb,  it  is  continuous  and  unmixed,  as 
in  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Canticles ;  sometimes  it  cha- 
racterizes the  main  body  of  a  work  with  a  prosaic  introduc- 
tion and  conclusion,  as  in  the  book  of  Job ;  sometimes  it 
predominates  throughout  a  whole  book  with  an  occasional 
mixture  of  prose,  as  in  most  of  the  prophets ;  sometimes  the 
general  texture  is  prose,  with  an  occasional  mixture  of  verses, 
as  in  the  historical  books,  and  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

This  parallelism  has  hitherto  been  confined  principally  to 
the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  to  them  chiefly, 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  author  had  restricted  it. 
Bishop  Jebb,  however,  has  demonstrated  that  this  grand 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry  pervades  the  New  Testament 
as  well  as  the  Old. 

The  poetical  parallelism  has  much  variety  and  many  gra- 
dations, being  sometimes  more  accurate  and  manifest,  some- 
times more  vague  and  obscure :  it  may,  however,  on  the 
whole,  be  said  to  consist  of  four  species,  viz.  Parallel  Lines 
Gradational,^  Parallel  Lines  Antithetic,  Parallel  Lines  Syn- 
thetic, and  Parallel  Lines  Introverted.  ' 

'>  I-ecture  xxvii.  Bishop  Horsley,  in  his  translation  of  the  book  of  Psalms, 
has  divided  them  so  as  to  exhibit  the  construction  of  those  divine  composi- 
tions to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

3  Bishop  Lowth  has  ranged  the  different  kinds  of  parallelism  under  three 
classes  only,  viz.:  parallels  synonymous,  parallels  antithetic,  and  parallels 
synthetic.  The  last  two  terms,  it  will  be  perceived,  we  have  retained,  and 
in  lieu  of  parallels  synonymous  we  have  adopted  the  term  parallel  tinea 
gradational.  Bishop  Jebb  has  assigned  satisfactory  reasons  for  changing- 
the  bishop's  phraseology.  According  to  Lowth,  parallel  lines  synonymous , 
are  those  which  correspond  one  to  another  by  expressing  the  same  senti- 
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1.  Parallel  Lines  Gradational  are  those  in  which  the 
second  or  responsive  claiiso  so  diversifies  the  preceding  clause, 
as  generally  to  rise  above  it,  sometimes  by  a  descending  scale 
in  tne  value  of  the  related  terms  and  periods,  but  in  all  cases 
with  a  marked  distinction  of  meaning.  This  species  of  pa- 
rallelism is  the  most  frequent  of  all :  it  prevails  chiefly  in  the 
shorter  poems,  in  many  of  the  psalms,  and  very  frequently  in 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Three  or  four  instances  will  suffice 
to  snow  the  nature  of  parallel  lines  gradational.  The  first 
example  shall  be  taken  from  the  first  psalm. 

O  the  happiness  of  that  man 

Who  haln  not  walk'-cl  in  thp  cotmscl  of  the  ungodly; 

And  lialh  not  stooil  in  the  way  of  sinners : 

And  hath  not  sat  in  lh(;  scat  of  the  scornful.  Psalm  i.  1. 

"The  exclamation  witli  which  the  psalm  opens,  belones  equally  to  each 
line  of  the  gucceedinj;  triplet.  In  the  triplet  itself,  each  line  consists  of 
three  members;  and  the  lines  gradunlly  rise,  one  above  the  other,  not 
merely  in  their  general  sense,  but  specially  throughout  their  correspond- 
ing members.  To  walk,  implies  no  more  than  casual  intercourse  ;  to  stand, 
closer  intimacy  ;  to  si7,  li.Kcd  ami  permanent  connection  ;  the  counsel,  the 
ordinary  place  of  meelmK,  or  public  resort ;  the  way,  the  select  and  chosen 
footpath  ;  the  seat,  the  habitual  and  final  resting  place  ;  the  ungodly,  nega- 
tively wicked  ;  sinners,  positively  wicked  ;  thescorr»/«/,  scoffers  at  the  very 
uamc  or  notion  of  piety  and  goodness."' 

The  following  passages  will  supply  additional  examples : — 

Who  shall  ascend  the  mountain  of  Jehovah? 

And  who  shall  stand  within  his  holy  place  ) 

The  clean  of  hainds,  and  the  pure  in  heart. 

Psalra  xjciv.  3,  4. 
"  To  ascend  marks  progress  ;  to  stand,  stability  and  confirmation  :  the 
mountain  of  Jehovah,  the  site  of  the  divine  sanctuary  ;  his  holy  place,  the 
sanctuary  itself;  and,  in  correspondence  with  the  advance  of  the  two  linos 
which  form  the  first  couplet,  tiiere  is  an  advance  in  the  members  of  the 
third  line  :  the  clean  of  hands  ;  and  the  pure  in  heart :  the  clean  of  hajids, 
shall  ascend  the  mountain  of  Jelwvah:  the  pure  in  heart,  shall  stand 
within  his  holy  place.'"^ 

O  .lohovah,  in  thy  strength  the  king  shall  rejoice ; 

And  in  thy  salvation,  how  greatly  shall  he  exult ! 

The  desire  of  his  heart  thou  hast  granted  him  ; 

And  the  request  of  his  lips  thou  hast  not  denied. 

Psalm  xxi.  1, 2. 
"The  gradation  of  member  above  member,  and  line  above  line,  in  each 
couplet  of  this  stanza,  is  undeniable:  'salvation'  is  an  advance  upon 
'strength;'  and  '  how  greatly  shall  he  exult,'  an  advance  upon  'He  shall 
rejoice:'  again, 'the  request  of  the  lips,'  is  something  beyond  'the  desire 
of^the  hear!,' — it  is  desire  brought  into  act.  The  gradation  in  the  last  mem- 
bers of  the  last  two  lines  may  not  be  equally  obvious ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
less  certain:  'thou  hast  granted: — thou  hast  not  denied;"  the  negative 
form  is  here  much  stronger  than  the  positive  ;  for  it  is  a  received  canon  of 
biblical  philology,  that  verbs  of  negation,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
adverbs  of  negation  prefixed  tn  verbs,  have,  in  such  cases,  the  force  of 
expressing  the  opposite  affirmative  with  peculiar  emphasis  : — for  example, 
The  Lord  wiU  not  hold  him  guiltless  who  laketh  his  name  in  vain:  that  is, 

WILL  ASSUftEDLY  HOLD  HIM  OUILTY.      Exod.  XX.  7." 

The  prophetic  muse  is  no  less  elegant  and  correct.  Isaiah  especially 
abounds  in  beautiful  instances  of  this  mode  of  gradation.    Thus  he  says, 

Seek  ye  Jehovah,  while  he  may  be  found 

Call  ye  upon  him,  while  he  is  near; 

Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way  ; 

And  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  : 

And  let  him  return  to  Jehovah,  and  he  will  compassionate  him  ; 

And  unto  our  God,  for  he  aboundeth  in  forgiveness. 

Isa.  Iv.  6,  7. 
'  "  In  the  first  line,  men  are  invited  to  seek  Jehovah,  not  knowing  where 
he  is,  and  on  the  bare  intelligence  that  he  may  be  found :  in  the  second 
line,  having  found  Jehovah,  they  are  encouraged  to  call  upon  him  by  the 
assurance  that  he  is  near.  In  the  third  line,  the  wicked,  the  positive,  and 
presumptuous  sinner  is  warned  to  forsake  his  way,  his  habitual  course  of 
miquity  ;  in  the  fourth  line,  the  unrighteous,  the  negatively  wicked,  is  called 
to  renounce /Ae  rery  Ihnught  of  sinning.  While  in  the  last  line,  the  ap- 
propriative  and  encouraging  title  oca  God,  is  substituted  for  the  awful  name 
of  Jehovah  ;  and  simple  compassion  is  heightened  into  overfloieing  mercy 
a7idforgiveness."3 

In  Isa.  li.  1.  4.  7.  there  is  another  singularly  fine  example 
of  moral  gradation,  which  is  admirably  illustrated  by  Bishop 
Jebb,'  to  whose  "  Sacred  Literature"  the  reader  is  referred. 
But  excellent  as  Isaiah  confessedly  is,  he  is  not  unrivalled 
in  this  kind  of  composition  :  the  other  prophets  contain  abun- 
dant examples  ;  we  shall,  however,  only  adduce  two  instances. 
The  first,  which  is  from  Hosea,  is  exquisitely  pathetic,  and 
will  speak  for  itself: — 

How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  O  Ephraim  t 
Abandon  thee,  O  Israeli 
How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah, 
Place  thee  in  the  condition  ofZeboiml 


ment  in  difTerent  but  nearly  equivalent  terms.  But  Bp.  Jebb  proves,  from 
an  e.vamination  of  the  bishop's  examples,  that  this  definition  does  not  hold 
good  :  he  therefore  proposes  that  o(  connate  parallels  as  preferably  appli- 
cable to  this  kind  of  parallels.  (Sacred  Literature,  pp.  ;}1— 50.)  A  learned 
critic,  however,  has  suggested  the  term  gradational  parallelism,  as  being 
most  expressive,  and  also  most  applicable  to  the  examples  adduced  by  these 
eminent  pselates.  (British  Critic  for  1820.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  5>S5,  586.)  We  have, 
therefore,  adopted  this  term  in  the  present  chapter.  Bp.  Jebb  had  further 
considered  the  introrerted parallel  as  a  variety  of  the  Hebrew  parallelism  ; 
but  as  the  same  critic  has  assigned  good  reasons  for  constituting  it  a  distinct 
class,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  his  authority,  and  have  accordingly 
adopted  it. 

•  Bp  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  p.  41.  •  Ibid.  p.  40. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  37,  38.  «  Ibid.  pp.  46^9 


My  heart  is  turned  upon  me  ; 
My  bowels  yearn  all  together. 
I  will  not  execute  the  fury  of  mine  anger: 
I  will  not  return  to  make  destruction  of  Ephraim  ; 
For  God  1  am,  and  not  man  ; 

The  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  Ihef,  although  1  am  no  frequenter  of 
ciUes.  Hosea  xi.  8,  9.  (Dp.  Horsley's  Translation.) 

The  other  passage  is  from  Joel,  and  is  highly  animated. 

Like  mighty  met)  shall  they  rush  on  ; 
Like  warriors  shall  they  mount  upon  the  wall ; 
And,  every  one  in  his  way,  shall  they  march  ; 
And  they  shall  not  turn  aside  from  their  pathfi 

.Joel  ii.  7. 
The  prophet  is  denouncing  a  terrible  judgment  on  the  land  of  Jiidah,  by 
the  devastation  of  locusts  ;  anil  all  naturali.sts  and  travellers,  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  de.solation  cauHed  by  those  destructive  insects,  attest  and  con- 
firm the  fidelity  r)f  Joel's  description  of  their  progress  and  ravages. 

2.  Parallel  Lines  Antithetic  are  those,  in  which  two 
lines  correspond  one  with  another,  by  an  opposition  of  terms 
and  sentiments ;  when  the  second  is  contrasted  with  the  first, 
sometimes  in  expressions,  sometimes  in  sense  only.  This  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  form.  Accordingly  the  degrees 
of  antithesis  are  various,  from  an  exact  contraposition  of  word 
to  word,  sentiment  to  sentiment,  singulars  to  singulars,  plu- 
rals to  plurals,  down  to  a  general  disparity,  with  something 
of  a  contrariety  in  the  two  propositions. 

This  species  of  parallelism  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  prophetical  poems  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  those 
which  are  elevated  in  the  style,  and  more  connected  in  the  parts ; 
but  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  adages,  aphorisms,  proverbs,  and 
detached  sentences.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  elegance,  acuteness, 
and  force,  of  a  great  number  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  arises 
from  the  antithetic  form,  the  opposition  of  diction,  and  sentiment, 
as  in  the  following  examples : — 

A  wise  son  rcjoiceth  his  father : 

But  a  foolish  son  is  the  grief  of  his  mother. 

Prov.  X.  I. 

Here  every  word  has  its  opposite,  the  terms  father  and  mother  being 
relatively  opposite  ; 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  a  blessing; 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot. 

Prov.  X.  7. 

In  this  instance  there  are  only  two  antithetic  terms,  for  memory  and  name 
are  synonymous.     See  also  Prov.  xi.  24.  xvi.  33.  and  xxix.  26. 

But,  though  the  antithetic  parallel  be  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence  in  the  superior  kinds  of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  is  not  in- 
consistent with  them.  Thus,  we  have  a  beautiful  instance  of  it 
in  the  thanksgiving  ode  of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  ii.  4 — 7.,  and  in 
some  of  the  Psalms,  as  in  P.salm  xx.  7,  8.  xxx.  5.  and  xxxvii. 
10,  11.  Isaiah,  also,  by  means  of  it,  without  departing  from  his 
usual  dignity,  greatly  increases  the  beauty  of  his  composition. 

For  the  mountains  shall  be  removed  ; 

And  the  hills  shall  be  overthrown  ; 

But  my  kindness  from  thee  shall  not  be  removed ; 

And  the  covenant  of  my  peace  shall  not  be  overthrown. 

Isa.  liv.  10. 

See  likewise  Isa.  liv.  7,  8.   ix.  10.  and  Ixv.  13,  14. 

3.  Parallel  Lines  Synthetic  or  Constructive  are  those 
in  which  the  parallelism  consists  only  in  the  similar  form  of 
construction  :  in  which  word  does  not  answer  to  word,  and 
sentence  to  sentence,  as  equivalent  or  opposite ;  but  there  is 
a  correspondence  and  equality  between  tne  different  proposi- 
tions, in  respect  of  the  shape  and  turn  of  the  whole  sentence, 
and  of  the  constructive  parts ;  such  as  noun  answering  to 
noun,  verb  to  verb,  member  to  memoer,  negative  to  negative, 
interrogative  to  interrofjative.  This  species  of  parallel  in- 
cludes such  as  do  not  come  within  the  two  former  classes. 
■Accordingly,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  that  the  variety  of  this 
form  is  very  great;  the  parallelism  beincr  sometimes  more, 
soirtetimes  less  exact,  and  sometimes  hardly  at  all  apparent. 
The  nineteenth  psalm  will  furnish  a  beautiful  instance  of  pa- 
rallel lines  constructive : — 

The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soul ; 

The  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  sure,  making  vrise  the  simple; 

Tlie  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart ; 

The  commandment  of  Jehovah  is  clear,  enlightening  the  eyes ; 

The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enduring  for  ever  ; 

The  judgments  of  Jehovah  are  truth,  they  are  just  altogether; 

More  desirable  than  gold,  or  than  much  fine  gold, 

And  sweeter  than  honey,  or  the  dropping  of  honey-combs. 

Psal.  lix.  7—11. 
Additional  instances  of  the  constructive  parallelism  occur  in  Psalm 
cxlviii.  7—13.  Job  xii.  13—16.  Isa.  iiv.  4—9.  and  Iviii.  5—8. 

Respecting  the  three  preceding  species  of  parallelism, 
Bishop  Jebb  remarks  that,  separately,  "  each  kind  admits 
many  subordinate  varieties,  and  that,  in  combinations  of 
verses,  the  several  kinds  are  perpetually  intermingled;  cir 
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cumstances  which  at  once  enliven  and  beautify  the  composi- 
tion, and  frenuently  give  peculiar  distinctness  and  precision 
to  the  train  of  thoug-ht."  He  has  illustrated  this  observation 
by  some  instances'of  such  subordinate  varieties.  The  six 
foUowinjr  are  taken  partly  from  his  volume,  and  partly  from 
the  nineteenth  of  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poe- 
try.    Thus  : 

(1.)  Sometimes  the  lines  are  6i-memAra/;  that  is,  they  consis 
each  of  double  members,  or  two  propositions  (or  sentiments,  as 
Lowth  terms  them). — For  example. 

The  nations  ra?ecl ;  the  kingdoms  were  moved  ; 
He  uttered  a  voice  ;  the  earth  was  dissolved  : 
Be  still,  and  know  tliat  1  am  God  ; 

I  will  be  exalted  in  the  nations:  I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth. 

Psal.  xlvi,  6.  10. 

Bow  thy  heavens,  O  Jehovah,  and  descend ; 
Touch  the  mountains,  and  they  shall  smoke : 
Dart  forth  thy  lightning,  and  scatter  them  ; 
Shoot  out  thine  arrows,  and  destroy  them. 

Psal.  cxliv.  5,  6. 

Isaiah  has  two  striking  instances  of  these  bi-membral  lines. 

When  thou  passest  through  waters,  I  am  with  thee  ; 
And  through  rivers,  they  shall  not  overwhelm  thee  : 
When  thou  walkest  in  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  scorched ; 
And  the  flame  shall  not  cleave  to  thee. 

Isa.  xliii.  2. 
And  they  sliall  build  houses,  and  shall  inhabit  them  ; 
And  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof: 
They  shall  not  build,  and  another  inhabit; 
They  shall  not  plant,  and  another  eat. 

Isa.  Ixv.  21,  22. 

(3.)  "  Parallels  are  sometimes  formed  by  a  repetition  of  part 
of  the  first  sentence  : 

My  voice  is  unto  God,  and  I  cry  aloud : 

My  voice  unto  God,  and  he  will  hearken  unto  me  : 

I  will  remember  the  works  of  .Jehovah  ; 

Yea,  I  will  remember  thy  works  of  old : — 

The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God  ; 

The  waters  saw  thee  :  they  were  seized  with  anguish. 

Psal.  Ixxviii.  1.  11.  16. 

(3.)  "Sometimes,  in  the  latter  line,  a  part  is  to  be  supplied 
from  the  former,  to  complete  the  sentence : — 

The  mighty  dead  tremble  from  beneath : 
The  waters,  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 

Job  xxvi.S. 

(4.)  "  There  are  parallel  triplets  ;  where  three  lines  correspond 
together,  and  form  a  kind  of  stanza ;  of  which,  however,  only 
two  lines  are  commonly  synonymous  : — 

The  wicked  shall  see  it,  and  it  shall  grieve  him ; 
He  shall  gnash  with  his  teeth  and  pine  away  ; 
The  desire  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 

Psal.  cxii.  10.  "3 

Another  instance  of  parallel  triplets  occurs  in  Job  iii.  4.,  and 
Micah  vi.  15. 

(5.)  "  There  are  parallels  consisting  of  four  lines  ;  two  distichs 
being  so  connected  together  by  sound  and  construction,  as  to 
make  one  stanza : 

The  ox  knoweth  his  "owner  ; 
And  the  ass  the  crib  of  his  lord : 
But  Israel  does  not  know  ; 
My  people  doth  not  consider. 

Isa.  i.  3.    See  also  Psal.  xxvii.  1,  2. 

In  stanzas  of  four  lines,  sometimes  the  parallel  lines  answer  to 
one  another,  alternately ;  the  first  to  the  third,  and  the  second  to 
the  fourth : — 

As  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth 

So  high  is  his  goodness  over  them  that  fear  him  : 

As  remote  as  the  east  is  from  the  west ; 

So  far  hath  he  removed  from  us  our  transgressions. 

Psal.  ciii.  11,  12. "» 

Sometimes,  however,  in  the  alternate  quatrain,  by  a  peculiar 
artifice  in  the  distribution  of  the  sentences,  the  third  line  forms 
a  continuous  sense  with  the  first,  and  the  fourth  with  the 
second : — 

From  the  heavens  Jehovah  looketh  down  : 
He  seeth  all  the  children  of  men ; 
From  the  seat  of  his  rest  he  contemplateth 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Psal.  xxxiii.  13,  14. 

Isaiah  with  great  elegance  uses  this  form  of  composition  : — 

Fob-  thy  husband  is  thy  Maker ; 

Jehovah  God  of  hosts  is  his  name  : 

And  thy  Redeemer  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel; 

The  God  of  the  whole  earth  shall  he  be  called. 

Isa.  liv.  5. 


Bp.  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  27,  28. 


a  Ibid.  p.  29. 


(6.)  Some  periods  also  may  be  considered  as  forming  stanzas 
of  five  lines ;  in  which  the  odd  line  or  member  usually  either 
comes  in  between  two  distichs  ;  or  the  fine  that  is  not  parallel  is 
generally  placed  between  the  two  distichs  ;  or,  after  two  distiches 
makes  a  full  close  : 

Who  is  wise,  and  will  understand  these  things! 
Prudent,  and  will  know  them'? 
For  right  are  the  ways  of  Jehovah  : 
And  the  just  shall  walk  in  them  : 
And  the  disobedient  shall  fall  therein. 

Hos.  xlv.  9. 
Like  as  a  lion  growleth, 
Even  the  young  lion  over  his  prey  ; 
Though  the  whole  company  of  shepherds  be  called  together 

against  him  : 
At  their  voice  he  will  not  be  terrified, 
Nor  at  their  tumult  will  he  be  huml)led. 

Isa.  xxxi.  4. 
Who  established  the  word  of  his  servant: 
And  accomplislieth  the  counsel  of  his  messenger  ; 
Who  sayeth  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  inhabited, 
And  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  Ye  shall  be  built ; 
And  her  desolate  places  I  will  restore. 

Isa.  xliv.  26. 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  varieties  of  the  parallel  lines, 
gradational,  antithetic,  and  constructive:  a  few  others  of  less 
note  are  discussed  both  by  Bisho))s  Lowth  and  Jebb  ;  for 
which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  their  respective 
works.     We  now  proceed  to  notice, 

4.  Parallel  Lines  Introverted. — These  are  stanzas  so 
constructed,  that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  lines,  the  first 
line  shall  be  parallel  with  the  last ;  the  second  with  the 
penultimate,  or  last  but  one ;  and  so  throughout,  in  an  order 
that  looks  inward,  or,  to  borrow  a  military  pnrase,  from  flanks 
to  centre.     This  may  be  called  the  introverted  parallelism,. 

Bishop  Jebb  has  illustrated  this  definition  with  several 
apposite  examples,  from  which  we  have  selected  the  three 
following. 

My  son,  if  thy  heart  be  wise  ; 

My  heart  also  shall  rejoice ; 

Yea,  my  reins  shall  rejoice: 
When  thy  hps  speak  right  things. 

Prov.  xxiii.  15,  16. 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  ; 

Jehovah  shall  make  a  gathering  of  his  fruit 
From  the  flood  of  the  river  : 
To  the  stream  of  Egypt: 
And  ye  shall  be  gleaned  up,  one  by  one ; 
O  ye  sons  of  Israel. 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day ; 
The  great  trumpet  shall  be  sounded  ; 

Aiid  those  shall  come,  who  were  perishing  in  the  land  of 

Assyria ; 
And  who  were  dispersed  in  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
And  they  shall  bow  themselves  down  before  Jehovah; 
In  the  holy  mountain,  in  Jerusalem. 

Isaiah  xxvii.  12,  13. 
"In  these  two  stanzas  of  Isaiah,  figuratively,  in  the  first,  and  literally  in 
the  second,  is  predicted  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  several  disper- 
sions. The  first  line  of  each  stanza  is  parallel  with  the  sixth  ;  the  second 
with  the  fifth ;  and  the  third  with  the  fourth ;  also  on  comparing  the 
stanzas  one  with  another,  it  is  manifest,  that  they  are  constructed  with 
the  utmost  precision  of  mutual  correspondence  ;  clause  harmonizing  with 
clause,  and  line  respectively  with  line  ;  the  first  line  of  the  first  stanza  with 
the  first  line  of  the  second,  and  so  throughout." 

"  The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold : 
The  work  of  men's  hand  ; 
They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not; 
They  have  eyes,  but^hey  see  not; 
They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  nqt ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  mouths ; 
They  who  make  them  are  hke  unto  them ; 
So  are  all  they  who  put  their  trust  in  them. 

Psal.  cxxxv.  15 — 18." 

The  parallelisms  here  marked  are  very  accurate.  In  the  first  line  of 
this  example  we  have  the  idolatrous  heathen  ; — in  the  eighth,  those  who  pu' 
their  trust  in  idols  : — in  the  second  line,  the  fabrication; — in  the  seventh, 
the  fabricators ; — in  the  third  line,  mouths  without  articulation ; — in  the 
sixth,  mouths  without  breath ; — in  the  fourth  hue,  eyes  without  vision ; 
and,  in  the  fifth  fine,  ears  without  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  parallelism  of  the  extreme  members,  Bishop  Jebb 
proceeds  to  state,  may  be  rendered  yet  more  evident,  by  re- 
ducing the  passage  into  two  quatrains;  thus: 

The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold ; 

The  work  of  men's  hand  ; 

They  who  make  them  are  like  unto  them  ;  i 

So  are  all  they  who  put  their  trust  in  thetn. 

They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not : 

They  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not ; 

They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  mouths.' 

III.  Such  is  the  nature,  and  such  are  the  species,  of  the 

Sarallelisms  which  are  variously  distributed  throughout  the 
lid  Testament.   With  the  exception  of  a  few  partial  failures,' 

»  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  53  54.  57  58. 
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it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  character  and  comple.\ion  of 
Hebrew  poetry  have  been  very  competently  preserved  in  tliat 
body  of  Greek  translations,  composed  at  different  times,  by 
different  persons,  and  known  under  the  name  of  tlie  Septua- 
frint  version.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  that  the  Hebraic 
parallelism  occurs  also,  with  much  variety,  in  the  Apocrypha  : 
the  book  of  Kcelesiasticus,  for  example,  is  composed  of  pure 
paralh^iisms  :  the  book  of  Wisdom,  too,  alfords  fine  speci- 
mens of  this  maimer,  thou^li  it  is  commonly  overlaid  by  the 
exuberant  and  vicious  rhetoric  of  the  Alexandrine  Flatonists; 
while,  not  to  mention  other  parts  of  the  Apocryphal  writings, 
inTobit  and  tiie  books  of  Maccabees  there  are  examples  both 
of  lyric  and  diiiaetic  poetry,  clothed  in  parallelisms  which 
will  hardly  shrink  from  comparison  with  several  in  the 
genuine  ll(;l)rew  Scrijjtures.  One  other  fact  remains: 
namely,  that  in  the  sententious  fornittlui  of  the  Rabbinical 
writers,  the  manner  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  frequently  observed, 
with  nmch  accuracy,  though  with  a  manifest  declension  of 
spirit.' 

Such  beinfT  the  fact,  we  are  authorized  by  analogy  to 
expect  a  similar  parallelism  in  the  New  Testament,  panicu- 
larly  when  the  nature  of  tliat  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  considered.  It  is  a  work  supplementary  to  and  perfective 
of  tlie  Ohl  Testament ;  composed  under  the  same  guidance 
that  superintended  the  composition  of  the  latter;  written  by 
native  .lews,  Hebrews  of  the  1  lebrews, — by  men  whose  minds 
were  moulded  in  the  form  of  their  own  Sacred  Writings,  and 
whose  sole  stock  of  literature  (with  the  exception  of  Paul, 
and  probably  also  of  Luke  and  James)  was  comprised  in 
those  very  writings.  Now,  it  is  improbable  in  the  extreme, 
that  such  men,  when  they  came  to  write  such  a  work,  should, 
without  any  assignable  motive,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
other  religious  teachers  of  their  nation,  have  estranged  them- 
selves from  a  manner,  so  pervading  the  noblest  parts  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  the  sententious  parallelism.  But  we 
are  not  left  to  analogical  reasoning.  1  he  Greek  style  of  the 
New  Testament  leads  us  to  expect  a  construction  similar  to 
that  which  we  find  in  the  Old.  The  New  Testament,  as  we 
have  already  shown,^  is  not  written  in  what  is  termed  strictly 
classical  Greek,  but  in  a  style  of  the  same  degree  of  purity 
as  the  Gr(^k  which  was  spoken  in  Macedonia,  and  that  in 
which  Polybius  wrote  his  Roman  History.  From  the  in- 
termixture of  Oriental  idioms  and  expressions  with  those 
which  are  properly  Greek,  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  termed  Htlknintic  or  Ihbraic  Greek.  The 
difference  in  style  and  manner  which  subsists  between  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Greek  classic  authors 
is  most  stronjrly  marked :  and  this  difference  is  not  confined 
to  single  words  and  combination  of  words,  but  pervades  the 
whole  structure  of  the  composition  :  and  in  frequent  instances, 
a  poetical  matmer  is  observable,  which  not  only  is  not  known, 
but  would  not  be  tolerated,  in  any  modern  production,  pur- 

1)orting  to  be  prose.  This  poetical  style  has  been  noticed 
)riefly  by  Boeder,  Ernesti,  Michaelis,  Schleusner,  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, ana  other  critics,  and  also  by  the  author  of  this  work, 
in  the  first  edition  ;  but  none  of  these  writers  were  aware,  to 
how  great  an  extent  it  pervades  the  New  Testament.  It  was 
reserved  for  Bishop  Jebb,  to  whose  "Sacred  Literature"  this 
chapter  is  so  deeply  indebted,  to  develope  the  existence  of  the 
poetical  parallelism  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  place  its 
numerous  beauties  in  a  point  of  view  equally  novel  and  de- 
li^tful  to  the  biblical  student. 

The^  j)roofs  of  the  existence  of  the  poetical  dialect  in  the 
New  1  estamont,  are  disposed  by  this  critic  under  the  fol- 
lowing four  divisions,  viz. ; — 1.  Simple  and  direct  quotations 
in  the  New  Testament,  of  single  passages  from  the  poetical 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament ; — 2.  Quotations  of  a  more  com- 
plex kind,  when  fragments  are  combined  from  different  parts 
of  the  poetical  Scriptures,  and  wrought  up  into  one  connected 
whole;  and,  3.  Quotations  mingled  with  original  matter. 
We  shall  give  one  or  two  examples  of  each  of  uiese  proofs. 
1.  Simple  and  direct  Quotations  of  single  passages  from 
the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  -which  the  paral- 
lelism has  been  preserved  by  the  -writers  of  the  JVe-w  Testament. 

^        ix  (TOW  yatf  ti,iKlvTir%i  tiyoujuivoji 


'  Sacred  Literature,  p.  76.  Bp.  Jebb  has  illustrated  the  remarks  in  the 
text  by  numerous  apposite  examples  from  the  apocryphal  and  rabbinical 
writiiigs,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  work  pp.  84 — 90. 

»  See  pp.  1*1^196.  of  this  volume,  for  an  account  oi  the  Greek  style  of 
the  New  Testament. 
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And  ttiou,  Bethlehem,  territory  of  Judah, 

Art  by  no  means  least  among  the  captains  of  Judah. 

For  from  these  shall  come  forlh  a  leader, 

Who  will  guide  my  people  Israel.  Matl.  ii.  6. 

/tijJi  ixXusu,  -jt'  oturov  iKtyx'fttvtc 
OV  yxf  xyxrrx  Kvpidf,  -axiStvtt' 

Mx^'y"'  ii  irxvrx  -jiov,  iv  -o XfxSixtTxi. 

My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord, 

Nor  faint  wlien  ihou  art  rebuked  by  him: 
For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth. 

But  scourgcth  every  son  whom  he  rccelvelh. 

Ueb.  xii.  5,  6. 

This  passage  is  taken  from  Proverbs  iii.  II,  12.:  thus  rendered  in  our 

autliorized  translation  : — 

My  son,  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord  : 

Neither  be  weary  of  his  correction  : 
For  whom  the  Lord  lovelh,  he  correcteth  ; 
Even  as  a  father  the  son  in  le/iom  he  delighteth. 
In  this  last  line  the{)arallelism  is  completely  spoiled.     But  Bp.  Jebb  shows, 
that  Saint  Paul's  reading  is  afforded  without  altering  a  letter  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  by  a  slight  departure  from  the  Masoretic  punctuation.    The  original 
passage  in  Prov.  iii.  11,  12.,  therefore,  may  be  thus  rendered  in  strict  con- 
Ibrmily  with  the  apo.stle. 

The  chastening  of  Jehovah,  my  son,  do  not  despise  ; 

Neither  be  weary  at  his  rebuking  : 
For,  whom  Jeiiovau  loveth,  he  cha.steneth, 
But  scourgeth  the  son  in  whom  he  deliglilelh. 
In  (ho  corrected  version  of  this  quatrain,  the  parallelism  is  not  only  pre- 
.served,  but  there  is  also  a  beautiful  chmax  in  the  sense,  both  of  which  are 
excellently  illustrated  by  Bp.  Jebb.» 

2.  Quotations  of  a  more  complex  kind,  in  which  fragmentt 
are  combined  from  different  parts  of  the  Poetical  Scriptures, 
and  -wrought  up  into  one  connected  or  consistent  -whole. 

Of  this  class  of  quotations,  the  following  is  a  short  but  satisfactory 
specimen  : 

0  o*x05  /iou,  01X35  3rpoo"iu%»j5  xKyi^)^rlTxt  ttxvi  T015  i^ve^iv* 

UjUeiJ    ^t    tTTOll^TXTS    XVTOV   (TTTiiKxtOV  KyfTTttiV. 

My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  the  nations  j 
But  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.  Mark  xi.  17. 

This  antithetical  couplet  is  composed  of  two  independent  passages,  very 
remotely  connected  in  their  subject  matter;  of  which  the  first  stands  ia 
the  Septuagint  version  of  Isaiah  Ivi.  57.  exactly  as  it  is  given  above  from 
Saint  Mark's  Gospel.  The  substance  of  the  second  Ime  occurs  in  the 
prophet  Jeretniah.  (vii.  11.) 

fiitt  (rn-)]>.K*ov  \*is-«)v  0  o»xoff  /*ov  ; 

Is  my  house  a  den  of  thieves  ?• 

m  (3x^05  ■hX.outou,  XXI  ro^ix;,  %xt  yvmriiaf  Bnu 

Wi    »Vi5fffUV)lT»  TX   XflfiXTX    aUTOU, 

XXI  xvi!^ixi"xs^ot  x'l  iSoi  CtUTOU- 

T»5  yxp  iyviu  vQvv  KuplOu  ; 

11  Ti5  a-vfifaOuKoi  :euTOO  tltviTO, 

*t  TIJ    TrpOe^UjXSV    UVTtU  J 

xxi  xvTxiroSo^y^TeTXi  eeuTo;  ', 

O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge 

of  God  I 
How  inscrutable  are  his  judgments; 
And  untraceable  his  ways! 
For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lordi 
Or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor! 
Or  who  hath  first  given  unto  him, 

And  it  shall  be  repaid  him  again  t  Rom.  xi.  33 — 35. 

On  this  passage  Bishop  Jebb  remarks,  that,  although  the  quotation  is 
not  always  so  uniformly  direct  as  in  the  preceding  example,  yet  the  marks 
of  imitation  are  unquestionable;  the  probable  sources  of  iuiilation  are  nu- 
merous ;  the  continuity  of  the  parallelism  is  maintained  unbroken  :  and  the 
style,  both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  is  reuiarkable  alike  for  elegance, 
animation,  and  profundity.  He  supposes  the  apostle  to  have  had  the  fol- 
lowing texts  (which  are  given  at  length  by  Dr.  J.)  present  in  his  recollection, 
when  composing  this  noble  epiphonema ;  Psal.  xxxvi.  6.  Job  xi.  7,  8.  v.  9. 
xxxvi.  2i,  23.  Jer.  xxiii.  18.  Isa.  xl.  13.  15.  Job  ixiii.  18.  and  xli.  2. 
"The  first  hne  proposes  the  subject: 

O  the  depth  of  the  riches,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  God ! 
"The  notion  of  depth,  as  a  quality  attributed  alike  to  God's  riches,  and 
wisdom,  and  knowledge,  is  first  expanded  in  the  next  couplet : 
How  inscrutable  are  his  judgments ; 
And  untraceable  his  ways  ! 
Riches,  wisdom,  and  knowledge  are  then,  in  a  fine  cpanodo.s,  enlarged 
upon  in  the  inverted  order  ;  first,  knowledge  : 

For  who  hath  known  the  mmd  of  the  Lord  1 
secondly,  wisdom : 

Or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ^ 
thirdly,  riches  : 

Or  who  hath  first  given  unto  him, 
And  it  shall  be  repaid  him  again  7 
"Let,  now,  the  most  skilfully  executed  cento  from  the  heathen  classics 
be  compared  with  this  finished  scriptural  mosaic  of  St.  Paul :  the  former, 
however  imposing  at  the  first  view,  will  on  closer  inspection  infallibly 
betray  its  patchwork  jointing  and  incongruous  materials ;  while  the  latter, 
like  the  beauties  of  creation,  not  only  bears  the  microscope  glance,  but, 
the  more  minutely  it  is  examined,  the  more  fully  its  exquisite  organization 
is  disclosed.  The  fathers,  also,  often  quote  and  com/line  Scripture :  let 
their  complex  quotations  be  contrasted  with  those  of  the  apostle ;  the 
result  may  be  readily  smticipated."' 


»  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  99.  109— 113.— In  pp.  99—108.  other  examples  are 
given,  with  suitable  philological  illustrations. 

«  Ibid.  p.  114. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  114.  117.  120.  Other  exiunples  of  complex  quotations  are 
given  ID  pp.  121—123. 
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3.  Quoiatio7is  mingled  with  original  matter,  in  ivhich  one 
or  more  passages  derived  from  the  Hebreiv  Scriptures,  are  so 
connected  and  blended  with  original  -writing,  that  the  compound 
forms  one  homogeneous  whole;  the  sententious  parallelism 
equally  pervaded  all  the  component  members,  whether  original 
or  derived. 


TO  ovo/<fie  Kupiou 
ov  oux  fTjij-eyo-* 


(rcAj5'*](r«T<»t 


TUV   01   Oi)Co5"0/i0UVT£5 

ifx\y]v  yuivixf 

0    «UTf]j 


ou  Qioa, 


xyxwixjo  denotes  exultalionor  ecstasy ;  4^u;c>i  is  the  animal  soul;  wi/fujuot 
tlie  immortal  spirit ;  rnv  Kupiov  is  the  simplest  and  most  general  expression 
of  the  Goflhead,  the  Lord  of  all  men  ;  tw  fc).'M  tiu  o-ooriipi  /mu  is  a  consider- 
able amplification  in  terms,  and  personally  appropriative  in  meaning,  the 
God  who  is  MY  Saviour. "•• 

2.  Parallel  Triplets  consist  of  three  connected  and  cor- 
respondent lines,  which  are  constructively  parallel  with  each 
other,  and  form  within  themselves  a  distinct  sentence  or  signifi- 
cant part  of  a  sentence. 


us   yiy(:f^Txf 
aii  cJf»ioi   01  irojs;  tojv  itixyyiXiC^a/jLiv^v  iifi^viiv, 
Tojv  tvxyyiKi'C^of^ivuiv  Tx  xyx^x. 

For  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved : 
But  how  shall  they  call  on  him,  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  7 
And  how  shall  they  believe  in  him,  of  vthom  they  have  not  heard  J 
And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  7 
And  how  shall  they  preach,  if  they  be  not  senf! 

As  it  is  written; 
How  beautiful  the  feet  of  those  who  bring  good  tidings  of  peace  ! 
Who  bring  good  tidings,  of  good  things! 

Rom.  X.  13—18. 
The  first  line  of  this  passage  is  literally  taken  from  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  Joel  ii.  32.,  the  next  quotation  is  original,  and  affords  an  exact,  though 
somewhat  peculiar  specimen  of  parallelism,  its  composition  nearly  resem- 
bling that  of  the  logical  sorites,  in  which  the  predicate  of  each  preceding 
line  becomes  the  subject  of  the  line  next  in  order.  Similar  instances  of 
this  logical  construction  occur  in  the  prophetic  writings,  and  abound  in 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.'  The  last  couplet  is  from  I.sa.  lii.  7.,  the  Septuagint 
rendering  of  which  is  both  confused  and  inaccurate.  St.  Paul,  however, 
has  quoted  so  much  as  it  answered  his  purpose  to  quote,  but  has  carefully 
maintained  the  parallelism  uninjured. 

Kiinv  hv  XTTiSoni/l: 

OUTOf  iytVVi^i    Eiff    X 

'Bx^x  Kuf  *ou  syevs 

KXI    Jfl    dxVflXfVI   IV 

Six  TOuTO  Key 
art  x^S'^cTBTxt  a<p'  vfjijiv  Jj  ^xtrtXit 
xxt  S(ibv\Tirxi  t^vti  -crOiOuvTi  touj 

XOei    0    TTiO-MV    STTl    TOV    X.1^0V   TOt 

£^    0"   ^'  XV   TTltrVi^    KtlCf/.^a-£l    CtUTOV, 

The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected ; 
The  same  has  become  the  head  of  the  corner ; 
From  the  Lord  hath  this  proceeded  ; 
And  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes ; 

Wherefore  I  say  unto  you  : 
That  from  you  shall  be  taken  away  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
And  it  shall  be  given  to  a  nation  producing  the  fruits  thereof: 
And  he  who  falleth  upon  this  stone,  shall  be  sorely  bruised. 
But  upon  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder. 

Matt.  xxi.  42—44. 
The  first  four  lines  are  literally  taken  from  the  Septuagint  version  of  Psal. 
cxviii.  22,  2.3.    The  last  four  are  original;  and  Bp.  .lebb  asks,  with  great 
reason,  whether  the  parallelisot  is  not  more  striking  in  the  latter  portion 
than  in  the  former.* 

IV.  The  preceding  examples  will  sufficiently  exemplify 
the  manner  in  which  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  accustomed  to  cite,  abridge,  amplify,  and  com- 
bine passages  from  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old'Testament ; 
and  also  to  annex  to,  or  intermingle  with,  their  citations, 
parallelisms  by  no  means  less  perfect,  of  their  own  original 
composition.  These  examples  further  corroborate  the  ar- 
gument from  analogy  for  the  existence  of  the  grand  charac- 
teristic of  Hebrew  poesy ,-^the  sententious  parallelism, — in 
the  New  Testainent.  We  shall,  therefore,  now  proceed  to 
give  a  few  examples  of  the  original  parallelisms,  which  per- 
vade that  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  are  divided 
by  Bishop  Jebb  into,  1.  Parallel  Couplets  ; — 2.  Parallel  Trip- 
lets ; — 3.  Quatrains,  of  which  the  lines  are  either  directly, 
alternately,  or  inversely  parallel :  4,  5.  Stanzas  of  five  and 
six  lines ; — 6.  Stanzas  oi  more  than  six  parallel  lines. 

1.  Of  Parallel  Couplets  the  two  following  examples  will 
give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  : 

■raj    CttTOUVTi    0-6^    Sl^OV 
XXt   TOV  .^iA.Ol'TK   XTTO   (TOV   S XVI '(TXItSxi ,  /ll]   XTTOf^XIpl);. 

To  him  that  asketh  thee,  give  ; 

And  him  that  would  borrow  from  thee,  turn  not  away. 

Matt.  V.  42. 
fiiyxKvvsi  y\  ■^ux*\  fiov  TOV  Kuptov* 
Ke«<  >iyxXKixiri  to  ctkeu/^m  /*ou  itti  tw  ©sa  Two-tuT>ii;i  fiOu. 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord ; 

And  my  spirit  hath  exulted  in  God  my  Saviour. 

Luke  i.  46,  47.' 
"The  second  line  of  the  latter  couplet,  it  is  vrell observed,  clearly  rises 
above  the  first  in  all  its  terms ;  fiiyx>.uvw  is  simply  to  magnify,  to  praise  ; 


ai  aXioTTiXE;  ^aiXiovg  ixovrf 

XXt    TX   TTiTtiVX   TOV    OUpXVOU  X  »T»a*X>|t'CO0'«  f  $* 

0  Si   v'lOi  TOU   XV^^iilTTOV   OUX  &%£*    VSOV  TtJV  iii^X\t\V 


nKivi)- 


The  foxes  have  dens  ; 

And  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests  ; 

But  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

Matt.  viii.  20. 

0  ■ais-iuMV  s'S  TOW  Ti'ov,  sx"  '(<" 


oi;/s 


■(^.v 


«  Sacred  Literature,  p.  124.  In  p.  125.  and  also  in  his  nineteenth  section 
Cpp.  388—390.),  Bp.  Jebb  has  given  several  of  the  instances  above  referred  to. 

2  Ibid.  p.  127.  In  pp.  128—142.  Bp.  Jebb  has  given  additional  examples  of 
this  class  of  mingled  quotations ;  one  of  which  (Acts  iv.  24—30.)  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  the  reader's  attention,  on  account  of  the  very  striking  evi- 
dence which  it  affords  (on  the  principles  of  sententious  parallelism)  of  the 
supreme  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

'  Ibid.  p.  143.  In  pn.  114—148.  are  given  numerous  other  instances  of 
parallel  couplets.  ■   - 


XM^ct 


x\K'  vj  o^ytj  TOU  0e 

He  who  believeth  in  the  Son,  hath  life  eternal; 

But  he  who  disobeyeth  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life ; 

But  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him. 

John  iii.  36. 
In  this  passage.  Bishop  Jebb  justly  remarks,  the  translators  of  our 
authorized  version  "have  not  preserved  the  variation  of  the  terms,  5 
•CTij-tu.oi',  oxTTsiSoov:  rendering  the  former,  'he  that  believeth  ;'  the  latter, 
'  he  that  believeth  not.'  The  variation,  however,  is  most  significant ;  and 
should  on  no  account  be  overlooked :  as  Ur.  Doddridge  well  observes,  '  the 
latter  phrase  explains  the  former ;  and  shows,  that  the  faith  to  which  the 
promise  of  eternal  life  is  annexed,  is  an  effectual  principle  of  sincere  and 
unreserved  obedience.'  The  descending  series  is  magnificently  awful ;  he 
who,  with  his  heart  believeth  in  the  Son,  is  already  in  possession  of  eternal 
life :  he,  whatever  may  be  his  outward  profession,  whatever  his  theoretic 
or  historical  belief,  who  obeyeth  not  the  Son,  not  only  does  not  possess 
eternal  life,  he  does  not  possess  any  thing  worthy  to  be  called  life  at  all; 
nor,  so  persisting,  ever  can  possess,  for  he  shall  not  even  see  it :  but  this 
is  not  the  whole,  for,  as  eternal  life  is  the  present  possession  of  Ihe  faithful, 
so  the  wrath  of  God  is  the  present  and  permanent  lot  of  the  disobedient ; 
\i  abideth  on  him,." ^ 

3.  In  Quatrains,  two  parallel  couplets  are  so  connected  as 
to  form  one  continued  and  distinct  sentence  ;  the  pairs  of  lines 
being  either  directly,  alternately,  or  inversely  parallel : 

txv  T«;  svto^^k;  /XOV  T>)p-.10->]T£, 
iT£    iV   Tt)    xyXTTI)    fiOU- 

iytu  T»;  sv£T0\a5  TOU  irjtT^o;  fiou  t£T)|§))X», 
xai  fciVio  aurou  £v  tij  xyxTrij. 

If  ye  keep  my  commandments, 

Ye  shall  abide  in  my  love  ; 
Even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father's  commandments, 

And  abide  in  his  love. 

John  XV.  10. 

Tiff  yx^  OiSsv  Kv^^cayrtaVj  rx  tou  cev5^aj9rou, 

it  p.V\  TO    WiVfJLX   TOU   av^^MTTOV    TO   tV    «UTCj)  J 
OUTU)   XXt    TX   TOU   ©£0U    OuS'ffJ    OtStV, 

ti  fiy\  TO  TTvivfjta  TOU  ©sou. 

For  vpho,  of  men,  knoweth  the  depth  of  any  man, 

Save  only  the  .spirit  of  that  man  wliich  is  in  him  1 
Even  so,  the  depths  of  God,  knoweth  no  person  ; 
Save  only  tlie  Spirit  of  God.' 

1  Cor.  ii  11. 
In  this  last  cited  passage,  our  authorized  version  reads  the  things  of  a 
man  ;  the  things  oj  the  Spirit  of  God ;  an  awkward  mode  of  supplying  the 
ellipsis,  which  ought  to  be  filled  up  from  the  t«  /S^oh  of  the  preceding  verse. 
This  ellipsis  is  supplied  by  Bishop  Jebb  from  Dr.  Macknight. 

4.  Five-lined  Stanzas  admit  of  considerable  varieties  of 
structure,  which  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to 
specify.     One  or  two  instances  must  suffice  to  exemplify  them. 

oujji  Jujjsxa  £10-11/  ifxt  Tus  >i.M£fx;  ; 

ixv  Tis  TTi^iTTxryi  iv  Tyi  vj^sfa,  ou  7r^0(rXO»'T£4* 

OTl    TO    (p-JlS    TOU    XOO-^OU    TOUT^   i^'ASTTEl. 
txv  Se   TtJ  jr£f  tTTCCTVI   ev  TV)   VUXTi,   TreOTXOTTTri 
OTl    TO    lfa'5    OUX    IflV   iV    XVTOl. 

Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day"? 
If  a  man  walk  in  the  day,  he  stumbleth  not; 
Because  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world : 
But  if  a  man  walk  in  the  night  he  stumbleth ; 
Because  the  light  is  not  in  him. 

John  xi.  9,  10. 
In  this  instance,  the  odd  line  or  member  (which  commences  the  stanza) 
lays  down  a  truth  which  Is  illustrated  In  the  remaining  four  hues.  A  simi- 
lar disposition  is  observable  in  the  first  of  the  two  following  stanzas,  in 
which  the  odd  line  lays  down  the  proposition  to  be  illustrated,  viz.  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  thoroughly  know  thein.  In  the  second  stanza,  on  the 
contrary,  the  odd  hnos  make  a  full  close,  reasserting  with  authority  the 
same  proposition,  as  undeniably  established  by  the  intermediate  quatrains. 
— By  their  fruits,  therefore,  ye  shall  thoroughly  know  them. 

XTTO  TaiV  X.XeT<JJV    XVTUiV   iTrtyVMTHT^S    «UTOU$* 

fiy[Tt  truWtyovirtv  xtto  xxxv^wv  ^x^\iKi\v  j  \ 

VI  XTTO  Tf  *So\wv  (Tuxoe  ; 

OyTu)  7TXV  SlvS^ov  xyx^ov  xapjrou?  xoeXoug  ^oiei' 

TO  5'fi  o-arrpov  StvSpov  xx^ttovs  Trovvjpouj  ;roi£i' 

Ou  SuvxTxi  S&vS^ov  xyx^ov  xx^Troug  srovvjpouff  yrotttv' 


*  Sacred  Literature,  p.  310. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  149, 1.50.  In  pp.  151 — 167.  are  given  numerous  other  examples, 
in  which  are  interspersed  some  admirable  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
the  fathers. 

6  Ibid.  p.  169.  See  also  pp.  170—192.  for  further  examples  of  the 
quatrain 
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cuSt  Stv^fov  0"*Trf0if  KscfrrO'jf  xxKcv;  ?roi«»i'. 
sr»v  J(vij30v  fitj  TTOtouv  )ix^jrav  xxKoVj 

apxyt  XTTO  Tttiv  xxpTTiiv  «yrwv  tTTiyvjjff-ir^t  ttuTOwj. 

l)y  Ihpir  fruits  ye  shall  tlioroiiglily  know  theiii : 

Do  iiiPii  gather  from  thorns  the  grape  1 

Or  from  thistli'S  the  fiitl 

Thus,  every  sound  tree  beareth  good  fruit ; 

Uut  every  corrui)t  tree  beareth  evil  fruit. 

A  sound  tree  cannot  bear  evil  fruit; 

Nor  a  corrupt  tree  bear  (>ooil  fruit. 

Kvery  tree  not  brarinj;  good  fruit 

Is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire  : 
By  their  fruits,  therefore,  ye  shall  thoroughly  know  them.> 

Matt.  vii.  16—20. 

5.  The  Six-Lt\-Ki)  Stanzas  likewise  admit  of  a  great  variety 
of  structure.  Somelimes  they  consist  of  a  quatrain,  with  a 
tlislich  annexed:  .sometimes  of  two  ])aniilel  couplets,  with  a  third 
pair  of  parallel  lines  so  distributed,  that  one  occupies  the  centre, 
and  the  other  the  close ;  and  occasionally  of  three  couplets 
alternately  parallel ;  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  lines  corresponding 
with  one  another;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  second,  fourth,  and 
sixth.  Of  the.so  six-lined  stan/.as.  Bishop  Jebb  has  adduced 
numerous  examples.     We  subjoin  two. 

■uufex'O'  yxf  i  nufUiicf 

■svefxi^ii  yxf  ctiyvxi^MV  i  oupxvc;' 
wOKptT xi'  T6  ^ev  c^potrwjroc  tou  oupxvou  y  ivtjjtrKiTt  Stxxpiviiv 
Tee  ^1  <rii,uf(»  tmv  %xi^'jiv  Ou  Suvxrr^s. 

When  it  is  evening,  ye  say,  "A  calm  ! 

For  tlie  sky  is  red  :" 
Anil  in  the  morning,  "  Today  a  tempest : 
For  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering  ;" 
Hypocrites!  the  face  of  the  sky  ye  know  how  to  discern  ! 
Uut  ye  cannot  [discern]  the  signs  of  the  times  ! 

Matt.  xvi.  2,  3. 

This  stanza  consists  of  a  quatrain  with  a  distich  annexed.  In  the  follow- 
ing passage,  the  stanza  begins  and  ends  with  parallel  lines,  a  parallel  triplet 
intervening. 

•  xiiio;  ii  0  JouXot  5  •yvoui  to  ^ikuftx  tou  xvfiov  "xutou, 
Kut  fty[  iioiuxo-xi,  f^y.^i   -roojO-xf  "^05  to  ^tKy^AX  xurou, 

^xg^TtTxt  -woXXaff* 
0  Jj  /<i)  yvivq^ 
'Bntv^irxi  Si  x^iit  .3-\»]j.'u)i/j 

Sxp^trtTxi  Q\iyxc. 

And  that  servant  who  knew  the  will  of  his  lord. 

And  who  prepared  not,  neither  did  according  to  his  will, 

Shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes: 
And  he  who  did  not  know, 
And  did  things  worthy  of  stripes, 

Shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes.' 

Luke  xii.  47,  48. 

6.  Stanzas  of  mork  thax  stx  Patialt.kl  Links. — It  fre- 
quently happens  that  more  than  six  parallel  lines  are  so  connected 
by  unity  of  subject  or  by  mutual  relationship,  as  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct stanza.  Of  the  numerous  examples  of  this  kind  of  distri- 
bution, given  by  Bishop  Jebb,  one  specimen  must  suffice. 


0>-is 


roo;, 


u:i  fiov  tou<  \oj-ou;  xcuTOuf,  >uu.  3-1 
0U5.U0-.U  xurof  xvif,  ^poi'i^cu, 

C,-«i    fuKOSo/i^TI    Ty,V    01-4t..ev  UOrOU    STTt    TtJV   WiTp*!/" 

xxixarfSi)  ^1  de'XI, 
Kxi  tjK^ov  til  Tsarx/m^ 
Kxi  tJTvevO'xv  Oi'acvijttOi, 

KXI    Zr^ZTiTTta-OV   TVi   OlXiX    (XltftJ, 
KXI  OUX  ITTtVi'  Tt^l/tlKHuTO   yxf  ejri    mv  TTirpxV 

XXI  wxf  i  XKOu'jiv  uou  TOW5  Koyoug  toutouj,  xxi  fictf  iroiwv  xurouf, 

fl/<OlCil^)lT<TXI    xv^pt   fiittpajj 

flfif  aixoSo/Aiitri  Tifv  oixixv  xutou  la-i  t^v  xfjtfjfiv' 

XXI    XXTfSlI    ;    Sp5%11, 
XXI    l)i.5ov    oT  -ffOTX/iOl 

XXI  tzrvniTxv  oT  xyfyusi 

XXI    TpOrSXOlJ/XV  T^   OIXIX    EXfl|/l|, 

XXI  nrtrf  XXI  ifv  ii  VTjxrt;  xor>i;  fiiyxKii. 

Whoever,  therefore,  heareth  these  iny  words,  and  doeih  them, 
I  will  liken  him  to  a  prudent  man, 
Who  built  his  house  upon  the  rock  : 

And  the  rain  descended,      •' 

And  the  floods  came. 

And  ihe  winds  blew, 

And  fell  upon  that  house  : 
And  it  fell  not ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  the  rock. 


I  Sacred  Literature,  p.  105. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  2t)l.  2tH.  We  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  Bishop 
Jebb's  beautiful  remarks  on  the  last  cited  passage.  "The  antithesis  in 
this  passage  has  prodigious  moral  depth :  he  who  sins  against  know- 
ledge, though  his  sins  were  only  sins  of  omissioTi,  shall  be  beaten  with 
many  slrippsi :  but  he  who  sins  without  knowledge,  thougli  his  sins  were 
sins  of  coOTm/s,</on,  shall  be  beaten  only  with /eir  stripes.  Mere  negligence 
against  the  light  of  conscience  shall  be  severely  punished  :  while  an 
olTonce,  i^i  itself  comparatively  heinous,  if  comn\ittedignorantly,  and  with- 
out light,  shall  be  mildly  dealt  with.  This  merciful  discrimination,  how- 
ever, is  full  of  terror :  for,  whatever  may  be  the  case,  respecting  past, 
forsaken,  and  repented  sins  of  ignorance,  no  man  is  entitled  to  take  com 
fort  to  himself  from  this  passage,  respecting  his  present,  or  future  course 
of  life:  the  very  thought  of  doing  so,  proves  that  the  person  entertaining 
that  thought  has  sufficient  "knowledge  to  place  him  beyond  its  favourable 
operation."  Ibid.  p.  205.  Other  examples  of  the  six-lined  stanza  are  given 
.n  pp.  204-211.  . 


And  every  one  hearing  these  my  words,  and  doing  tliem  not, 
i^hall  'je  likened  to  a  foolish  man, 
WhJ  juilt  his  house  upon  the  sand  : 

And  the  rain  descended. 

And  the  Hoods  came, 

And  the  winds  blew. 

And  struck  upon  that  house ; 
And  it  fell ;  and  the  fall  thereof  was  great.' 

Matt.  vii.  24-27. 

V.  Further,  several  stanzas  are  oflen  so  connected  with 
each  otlittr  as  to  I'oriu  a  paragraph  or  section.  Luke  xvi.  9 — 
13.  James  iii.  1 — 12.  iv.  G — 10.  and  v.  1 — G.  and  1  John  iv. 
1.5 — 17.  afford  striking  examples  of  this  sort  of  distribution; 
for  the  detail  ami  illustration  of  which  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Bishop  Jebb's  elegant  and  instructive  volume, 
which  has  been  so  often  cited.  It  only  remains  that  we  no- 
tice brielly  the  gradational  parallcHs-m ,  and  thee/J«n'Vo.«,  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  he  has  discovered  and  elucidated. 

1.  Pauallkl  Lines  oiiAnATioNAL  (or  as  Bishop  Jebb  terms 
them  Cognate  Pahallelisms),  we  have  already  remarked,  are 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  poetical  parallelisms  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
pages,  while  they  fully  prove  his  position,  that  the  poetical  dia- 
lect pervades  the  New  Testament,  will  prepare  the  reader  to  expect 
to  find  there  similar  instances  of  parallel  lines  gradational.  The 
.second  example  of  parallel  couplets,  given  in  page  378.  supra, 
affords  a  concise  but  beautiful  specimen  of  the  ascent  or  climax 
in  the  terms,  clauses,  or  lines  which  constitute  the  parallelism. 
One  or  two  additional  instances,  therefore,  will  suffice,  to  show 
the  existence  of  the  gradational  parallelism  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

cv  a  K..jpio;  Ii|ff3u{  xvxKjirii,  to,  n-fcu/txri  tou  !-o/<xto;  u'jtou- 
XXI  KxTxpyy^nt  rti  jwi^xi'mx  t>;j  irxpsuo-ix?  xvtcu. 

Whom  the  Lord  .lesus  will  waste  away,  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth, 
And  will  utterly  destroy,  with  the  bright  appearance  of  his  coming. 

2Thess.il.  8. 
"The  first  words,  iv  i  Kupns  Iijircu;  are  common  to  both  lines;  xvxXuxrn 
implies  no  more,  in  this  place,  than  gradual  decay;  xxtuf.yfTn  denotes 
total  extermination  ;  while,  in  terror  and  magnificence,  no  less  than  in  the 
effects  assigned,  the  breath  of  his  mouth  must  yield  to  the  bright  appear- 
ance of  his  coining.  The  first  line  peenis  to  aiuiounce  the  ordinary  diffu- 
sion, gradually  to  be  effected,  of  Christian  truth  :  the  second,  to  foretell 
the  extraordinary  maiiifetftation  of  the  victorious  Messiah,  suddenly,  and 
overwhelmingly,  to  take  place  in  the  last  days."' 

«i$  o^ov  i^V'jiv  jun  x?reX3"MTe' 

XXI  £15  jroA.iw  ilxjUxpsiTwv  ^n  gi(rs>.5jiT£' 

TTOfiiuitr^s  Ss  /AxKKov  ?rp35  tx  xp'iixrx  rx  eCTroK-M'/^OTX  oixcu  la-pxy,\. 

To  the  way  of  the  Gentiles  go  not  off; 

And  to  a  city  of  the  Samaritans  go  not  in  ; 

But  proceed  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

Matt.  x.  5,  6. 
"  This  is  a  gradation  in  the  scale  of  national  and  reIieiou.s  proximity  ;  the 
Gentiles,  the  Satnaritatts,  Israel.  In  Ihe  remaining  terms,  thei;e  is  a  cor- 
respondent progress  :  the  tray,  or  road,  to  foreign  countries,  a  city  of  the 
Samaritans  ;  the  house  of  Isiael,  a  phrase  conveying  the  notion  of  home: 
go  nvt  off': — go  not  from  Palestine,  towards  other  nations;  go  not  in  ion 
city  of  the  Samaritans;  though,  in  your  progresses  between  Juda;a  and 
GaUlee,  you  must  pass  by  the  walls  of  many  Samaritan  cities;  but,  how- 
ever great  your  fatigue,  and  want  of  refreshment,  proceed  rather  not 
merely  to  the  house  of  Israel,  but  to  the  los'  sheep  of  that  house.  Thus, 
by  a  beautiful  gradation,  the  apostles  are  brought  from  the  indefinileness 
of  a  road  leading  to  coimtries  remote  from  their  own,  and  people  differing 
from  themselves  in  habits,  in  lansuage,  and  in  faith,  to  the  homefelt,  indi- 
vidual, and  endearing  relationship  of  their  own  countrymen;  children  of 
the  same  covenant  of  promise,  and  additionally  recommended  to  their 
tender  compassion,  as  morally  lost.'' 

Bishop  Jeob  has  given  additional  examples  of  the  gradational  parallelism 
from  Matt.  v.  45.  vii.  1,  2.  xx.  26,  27.  xxiv.  17,  H.  Mark  iv.  24.  Luke  vi.  38. 
Rom.  V.  7.  James  i.  17.  iv.  8.  and  v.  5.  Kev.  ix.  6.  and  xxii.  14. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  Intiiovf.rted  Patiallelis^t,  or  Pa- 
rallel Lines  Introverted,  has  been  stated  in  page  .376.,  and  con- 
firmed by  suitable  examples.  Clo.sely  allied  to  this  is  a  peculiarity 
or  artifice  of  construction,  which  Bishop  Jebb  terms  an  Epanodoa, 
and  which  he  defines  to  be  literally  "  a  guinsr  hack,  .speaking  first 
to  the  second  of  two  subjects  proposed  :  or  if  the  subjects  be  more 
than  two,  resuming  them  precisely  in  the  inverted  order,  speak- 
ing first  to  the  last,  and  last  to  the  first."  The  rationale  of  this 
artifice  of  composition  he  explains  more  particularly  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: — "  Two  pair  of  terms  or  propositions,  containing 
two  important,  but  not  equally  important  notions,  are  to  be  so 
distributed,  as  to  bring  out  the  sense  in  the  strongest  and  most 
impressive  manner :  now,  this  result  will  be  best   attained,  by 

'  Sacred  Literature,  p.  211.  In  these  two  connected  stanzas,  the  language 
may  be  justly  termed  pictures'/us.  The  marked  transition  in  each  of  them 
from  a  long  and  measured  movement,  to  short  rapid  lines,  and  the  resump- 
tion, at  the  close  of  a  lengthened  cadence,  are  peculiarly  expressive.  The 
continual  return,  too,  in  the  shorter  lines,  ofthe  copulative  particle  (a  return 
purely  Hebraic,  and  foreign  from  classical  usage),  has  a  fine  effect :  it  gives 
an  idea  of  danger,  sudden,  accumulated,  and  overwhelming.  These  are 
beauties  which  can  be  onlv  retained  in  a  literal  translation;  and  which  a 
literal  translation  may  exhibit  very  competently.  Ibid.  p.  214.  In  pp.  215 
—243.  the  reader  will  find  many  other  examples,  intermingled  with  much 
just  criticism  and  some  fine  quotations  from  the  fathers. 

«  Ibid.  p.  312. 
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commencing,  and  concluding,  with  the  notion  to  which  promi- 
nence is  to  be  given ;  and  by  placing  in  the  centre  the  less  im- 
portant notion,  or  that  which,  from  the  scope  of  the  argument, 
is  to  be  kept  subordinate."'  Having  established  the  justice  of 
this  explanation  by  examples  of  epanodos,  derived  from  the 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  from  the  best  classic  authors.  Bishop  Jebb 
has  accumulated  many  examples  proving  its  existence  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  which  derive  new  force 
and  beauty  from  the  application  of  this  figure.  The  length  to 
which  this  chapter  has  unavoidably  extended,  forbids  the  in- 
troduction of  more  than  one  or  two  instances  of  the  epanodos. 

filtt  ^MTi    TO    iyiOV  TO  if  XUO-i* 

/iifSi  )ix\i)Ti  Tou;  ^»py»p>Tt«;  ujUM 

;U>|TOT£    XXTXTTHTyiiriua-IV   CtVTOVS   tv 
XXt  S-fX^lVTti  pn^iuo-iv  IfiXS. 

Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs  ; 

Neither  cast  your  pearls  before  the  swine  ; 

Lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet ; 
And  turn  about  and  rend  you. 

Matt.  vii.  6. 

"The  relation  of  the  first  line  to  the  fourth,  and  that  of  the  second  to 
the  third,  have  been  noticed  by  almost  aQ  the  commentators.  A  minor 
circumstance  is  not  altogether  undeserving  of  attention  ;  the  equal  lengths, 
in  the  original,  of  each  related  pair  of  lines  ;  the  first  and  fourth  lines  being 
Bhort,  the  second  and  third  lines  long.  The  sense  of  the  passage  becomes 
perfectly  clear,  on  thus  adjusting  the  parallelism: 

Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs 
Lest  they  turn  about  and  rend  you  : 
Neither  cast  your  pearls  before  the  swine, 
Lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet. 

"The  more  dangerous  act  of  imprudence,  with  its  fatal  result,  is  placed 
first  and  last,  so  as  to  make,  and  to  leave,  the  deepest  practical  impression."* 

Xp*roy  evaiSix  sa-fnv  tcu  ©£^' 

iV  TO15  <ra)(^0^SV0i;, 

XXi    IV   T0»5    .-CTTOWU/^SVOli* 

OK  ywev  oo-jU>)  S-avseTou,  £(,;  5»v»T0v' 
oi'{  Si  oa-fit)  iconic,  ei;  i^uivfv. 

We  are  a  sweet  odour  of  Christ ; 
To  those  who  arc  saved ; 
And  to  those  who  perish  ; 

To  the  one,  indeed,  an  odour  of  deatli,  unto  deatli ; 
But  to  the  other,  an  odour  of  life,  unto  life.' 

2Cor.  ii.  15,  16. 

In  this  specimen  of  the  epanodos,  the  painful  part  of  the  subject 
is  kept  subordinate  ;  the  agreeable  is  placed  first  and  last. 

The  preceding  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  the  ex- 
istence of  the  grand  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poesy, — the 
sententious  parallelism,  with  all  its  varieties,  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  further  investi- 
gating this  interesting  topic  (and  what  student  who  has 
accompanied  the  author  of  the  present  work  thus  far,  will 
not  eagerly  prosecute  if?)  is  necessarily  referred  to  Bishop 
Jebb's""  Sacred  Literature,"  to  which  this  chapter  stands  so 
deeply  indebted ; — a  volume,  of  which  it  is  but  an  act  of  bare 
justice  in  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  say,  that,  independently 
of  the  spirit  of  enlightened  piety  which  pervades  every  part, 
it  has  the  highest  claims  to  the  attention  of  every  biblical 
student  for  its  numerous  beautiful  and  philological  criticisms 
and  elucidations  of  the  New  Testament ;  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  which  this  learned  prelate  has  opened  and  developed 
a  new  and  most  important  source,  of  which  future  commenta- 
tors will,  doubtless,  gladly  avail  themselves. 

V^I.  The  sacred  writers  have  left  us  different  kinds  of 
poetical  composition  :  they  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
cultivated  either  the  epic  or  the  dramatic  species,  unless  we 
take  these  terms  in  a  very  wide  sense,  and  refer  to  these 
classes,  those  poems  in  which  several  interlocutors  are 
introduced.  Thus,  M.  Ilgen'  and  (after  him)  Dr.  Good^ 
conceive  the  book  of  Job  to  be  a  regular  epic  poem  :  while 
Messieurs  Velthusen  and  Ammon  think  that  the  Song  of 
Songs  exhibits  traces  of  a  dramatic  or  melo-dramatic  struc- 
ture. Bishop  Lowth,  however,  reduces  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  poets  to  the  following  classes;  viz. 

I.  Prophetic  Poetry. — Although  some  parts  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  prophets  are  clearly  in  prose,  of  which  instances 
occur  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Jonah, 
and  Daniel,  yet  the  other  books,  constituting  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  prophetic  writings,  are  classed  by  Bishop 
Lowth  among  the  poetical  productions  of  the  Jews;  and 
(with  the  exception  of  certain  passages  in  Isaiah,  Habakkuk, 
and  Ezekiel,  which  appear  to  constitute  complete  poems  of 
dilTorsnt  kinds,  odes  as  well  as  elegies)  form  a  particular 

>  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  GO.  335.  »  Ibid.  p.  339.  a  Ibid.  p.  344. 

*  .lohi,  antiquissimi  carminis  Hebraici,  Natura  atque  Virtutes,  cap.  iii. 
DP  40— S9. 

Introductory  Dissertatioii  to  his  version  of  the  book  of  Job,  p.  xx. 


species  of  poesy,  wliich  he  distinguishes  by  the  appellation 

of  Prophetic. 

The  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  are  pre-eminently 
characterized  by  the  sententious  parallelism,  which  has  been 
discussed  and  exemplified  in  the  preceding  pages.  The 
prophetic  poesy,  however,  is  more  ornamented,  more 
splendid,  and  more  florid  than  any  other.  It  abounds  more 
in  imagery,  at  least  that  species  of  imagery,  which,  in  the 
parabolic  style,  is  of  common  and  established  acceptation, 
and  which,  by  means  of  a  settled  analogy  always  preserved, 
is  transferred  from  certain  and  definite  objects  to  express  in- 
definite and  general  ideas.  Of  all  the  images  peculiar  to  the 
parabolic  style,  it  most  frequently  introduces  those  which  are 
taken  from  natural  objects  and  sacred  history :  it  abounds 
most  in  metaphors,  allegories,  comparisons,  and  even  in 
copious  and  diffuse  descriptions.  It  possesses  all  that 
genuine  enthusiasm  which  is  the  natural  attendant  on  in- 
spiration; it  excels  in  the  brightness  of  imagination,  and  in 
clearness  and  energy  of  diction,  and,  consequently,  rises  to  an 
uncommon  pitch  of  sublimity ;  hence,  also,  it  is  often  very 
happy  in  the  expression  and  delineation  of  the  passions, 
though  more  commonly  employed  in  exciting  them." 

The  following  passage  from  one  of  Balaam's  prophecies 
(which  Bishop  Lowth  ranks  among  the  most  exquisite 
specimens  of  Hebrew  poetry)  exhibits  a  prophetic  poem 
complete  in  all  its  parts.  It  abounds  in  gay  and  splendid 
imagery,  copied  immediately  from  the  tablet  of  nature ;  and 
is  chiefly  conspicuous  for  the  glowing  elegance  of  the  style, 
and  the  form  and  diversity  of  the  figures.  The  translation 
is  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hales.^ 

How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob, 
And  thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel ! 

As  streams  do  they  spread  forth, 

As  gardens  by  the  river  side  ; 
As  sandal-trees  which  the  Lord  liath  planted, 
As  cedar-trees  beside  the  waters. 

There  shall  come  forth  a  man  of  his  seed, 

And  shall  rule  over  many  nations  : 
And  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Gog, 

And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted." 

(God  brought  hira  forth  out  of  Egypt, 

He  is  to  him  as  the  strength  of  a  unicorn.) 

He  shall  devour  the  nations,  his  enemies. 

And  shall  break  their  bones. 

And  pierce  them  through  with  arrows. 

He  lieth  down  as  a  lion, 
He  coucheth  as  a  lioness. 
Who  shall  rouse  him'! 
Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee. 
And  cursed  is  he  that  curseth  thee. 

Num.  xxiv.  5 — 9. 

The  eighteenth  chapter  and  the  first  three  verses  of  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  present  a  noble  instance 
of  prophetic  poesy,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  any  of^the  Hebrew  bards.^ 

2.  Elegiac  Poetry. — Of  this  description  are  several  pas- 
sages in  the  prophetical  books,'"  as  well  as  in  the  book  of  Job,' ' 
and  many  of  David's  psalms  that  were  composed  on  oc- 
casions of  distress  and  mourning :  the  forty-second  psalm  in 
particular  is  in  the  highest  degree  tender  and  plaintive,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Hebrew  elegy. 
The  lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend  Jonathan  (2  Sam. 
i.  17 — 27.)  is  another  most  beautiful  elegy :  but  the  most 
regular  and  perfect  elegiac  composition  in  the  Scriptures, 
perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  is  the  book  entitled  The  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah,  of  which  we  have  given  a  particular 
analysis,  infra.  Vol.  11.  p.  276. 

«  Bp.  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Lect.  x^■iii.  xix.  and  xx. 
'  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  224 — 226. 

8  in  the  rendering  of  this  quatrain.  Dr.  Hales  has  followed  the  Septua- 
gint  version,  which  he  vindicates  in  a  long  note.  In  our  authorized  trans- 
lation, made  from  the  Masoretic  text,  the  seventh  verse  of  Num.  xxiv. 
stands  thus : — 

He  shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his  buckets, 
And  his  seed  shall  he  in  many  waters  ; 
And  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 
And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted. 

This  is  confessedly  obscure. — Dr.  Boothroyd,  in  his  New  Version  of,  the 
Old  Testament,  with  a  slight  departure  from  the  common  rendering,  trans- 
lates the  verse  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Water  shall  flow  from  the  urn  of  Jacob. 
And  his  seed  shall  become  as  many  waters ; 
Their  king  shall  be  higher  than  Aeag, 
And  his  kingdom  more  highly  exalted. 

9  The  passages  above  noticed  are  printed  in  Greek  and  English,  divided 
so  as  to  exhibit  their  po'etical  structure  to  the  greatest  advantage,  in  Dr. 
Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  452—459. 

10  See  Amos  v.  1,  2.  16.  Jer.  ix.  17—22.  Ezek.  xxii.  and  xxxii. 
'I  See  Job  iii.  vi.  vii.  x.  xiv.  xvii  xix.  xxix.  xxx. 


(hi  A  p.  II.] 

3.  Didactic  Poetry  is  defined  by  Bishop  Lowth  to  be 
that  which  delivers  moral  precepts  in  ele<rant  ami  pointed 
verses,  often  illustrated  by  a  comparison  expressed  or  implied, 
similar  to  the  Vmy-ju,  or  moral  sentences,  and  adajjes,  of  the 
ancient  sages.  Of  this  species  of  poetry  the  book  of  Proverbs 
is  the  principal  instance.  To  this  class  may  be  referred  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

4.  Of  Lyric  Poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be 
accompanied  with  music,  the  Old  Testament  abounds  with 
•lumerous  examples.  Besides  a  great  number  of  hymns  and 
songs  which  are  dispersed  through  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical books,  such  as  the  ode  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea 
(Kxod.  XV.),  his  prophetic  ode  (Dent,  xxxii.),  the  triumphal 
ode  of  Deborah  (.ludg.  v.),  the  prayer  of  Habakkuk  (iii.),and 
many  similar  pieces,  the  entire  book  of  Psalms  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  collection  of  sacred  odes,  possessing  every  va- 
riety of  form,  and  supported  with  the  highest  spirit  of  lyric 
poetry; — sometimes  sprightly,  cheerful,  and  triumphant; 
sometimes  solemn  and  magnificent;  and  sometimes  tender, 
soft,  and  pathetic. 

5.  Oi  the  Idyl,  or  short  pastoral  poem,'  the  historical 
psalms  allbrd  abundant  instances.  The  seventy-eighth, 
nundred  and  fifth,  hundred  and  sixth,  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth,  and  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  psalms,  may  be 
adduced  as  singularly  beautiful  specimens  oi  the  sacred  idyl : 
to  which  may  be  added  Isa.  ix.  8. — x.  4. 

6.  Of  Dramatic  Poetry,  Bishop  Lowth^  adduces  ex- 
amples in  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  under- 
standing the  term  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  that  in 
which  it  is  usually  received.  Some  critics,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  collection  of  sacred 
idyls :  and  M.  Bauer  is  disposed  to  consider  the  former  book 
as  approximating  nearest  to  the  Melcama,  that  is,  "  the  as- 
semblies," moral  discourses,  or  conversations  of  the  celebrated 
Arabian  poet  Hariri.^ 

In  another  part  of  this  work  some  reasons  are  offered  in 
confirmation  ol  this  conjecture. 

Many  of  the  psalms  (and,  according  to  Bishop  Horsley,^ 
by  far  the  greater  part)  are  a  kind  of  dramatic  ode,  consisting 
of  dialogues  between  persons  sustaining  certain  characters.' 
This  dramatic  or  dialogue  form  admits  of  considerable 
variety.  Its  leading  characteristic,  however,  is  an  alternate 
succession  of  parts,  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  alternate 
recitation  by  two  semi-choruses  in  tlie  Jewish  worship. 
Bishop  Jebb  considers  the  sublime  hymn  of  Zacharias  (Luke 
i.  67 — 79.)  as  a  dramatic  ode  of  this  description;  and,  in 
confirmation  of  his  opinion,  he  remarks  that  Zacharias  must 
liave  been  familiar  with  this  character  of  composition,  both 
as  a  pious  and  literate  Jew,  much  conversant  with  the  de- 
votional and  lyric  poetry  of  his  country,  and  also  as  an  offici- 
ating priest,  accustomedf  to  bear  his  part  in  the  choral  service 
of  the  temple.  Dr.  J.  has  accordingly  printed  that  hymn  in 
'Greek  and  Knglish,  in  the  form  of  a  dramatic  ode :  and  by 
this  mode  of  distribution  has  satisfactorily  elucidated  its  true 
meaning  and  grammatical  construction  in  many  passages, 
which  have  hillierto  in  vain  exercised  the  acumen  of  critics."^ 

To  the  preceding  species  of  Hebrew  poetry,  we  may  add, 

7.  The  Acrostic  or  Alphabetical  Poems.  Bishop  Lowth 
considered  this  form  of  poetry  as  one  of  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  productions  of  the  Hebrew  muse  :  but  this, 
we  have  seen,'  is  not  the  fact.  It  may  rather  be  viewed  as 
a  subordinate  species,  the  form  of  which  the  bishop  thus 
defines  : — The  acrostic  or  alphabetical  poem  consists  of  twen- 
ty-two lines,  or  of  twenty-two  systems  of  lines,  or  periods, 
or  stanzas,  according  to  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet;  and  every  line,  or  every  stanza,  begins 
with  each  letter  in  its  order,  as  it  stands  in  the  alphabet ;  that 
is,  the  first  line,  or  first  stanza,  begins  with  n  {akph),  the 
second  2  (bcth),  and  so  on.  This  was  certainly  inlended  for 
the  assistance  of  the  memory,  and  was  chiefly  employed  in 
subjects  of  common  use,  as  maxims  of  morality,  and  forms 
of  devotion  ;  which,  being  expressed  in  detached  sentences, 
or  aphorisms  (the  form  in  which  the  sages  of  the  most 
ancient  times  delivered  their  instructions),  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  subject,  the  want  of  connection  in  the  parts, 
and  of  a  regular  train  of  thought  carried  through  the  whole, 

'  Bistiop  Lowll)  defines  an  idyl  to  be  a  poem  of  moderate  length,  of  a 
uniform  inuldle  style,  chietly  distinguished  for  elegance  and  sweetiiess; 
T'-gular  and  clear  as  to  the  plot,  conduct,  and  arrangement. 

'  l-owth,  Piailect.  x\iii. — xxxiv. 

'  Bauer,  Hermeneiit.  Sacr.  p.  3S6. 

♦  Bishop  Horsley's  Book  of  Psalms  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  vol.  i. 
pref.  p.  XV. 
.  »  See  Vol.  11.  p.  233. 

'  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  4W— 417.  '  See  p. 374".  tupra. 
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was  remedied  by  this  artificial  contrivance  in  the  form. 
There  are  still  extant  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
twelve^  of  these  poems :  three  of  them  perfectly  alphabeti- 
cal,9  in  which  every  line  is  marked  by  its  initial  letter;  the 
other  nine  less  perfectly  alphabetical,  in  which  every  stanza 
only  is  so  distinguished.  Of  the  three  former  it  is  to 
bo  remarked,  that  not  only  every  single  line  is  distinguished 
by  its  initial  l<!tter,  but  that  the  whole  poem  is  laid  out  into 
stanzas;  two'"  of  these  poems  each  into  ten  stanzas,  all  of 
two  lines  except  the  two  last  stanzas  in  each,  which  are  of 
three  lines;  in  these  the  sense  and  the  construction  mani- 
festly point  out  the  division  into  stanzas,  and  mark  the  limit 
of  every  stanza.  The  third'!  of  these  perfectly  alphabetical 
poems  consists  of  twenty-two  stanzas  of  three  lines:  but  in 
this  the  initial  letter  of  every  stanza  is  also  the  initial  letter 
of  every  line  of  that  stanza :  so  that  both  the  lines  and  the 
stanzas  are  infallibly  limited.  And  in  all  the  three  poems 
the  pauses  of  the  sentences  coincide  with  the  pauses  of  the 
lines  and  stanzas.  It  is  also  further  to  be  observed  of  these 
three  poems,  that  the  lines,  so  determined  by  the  initial  letters  in 
the  same  poem,  are  remarkably  equal  to  one  another  in  length, 
in  the  number  of  words  nearly,  and,  probably,  in  the  number 
of  syllables;  and  that  the  lines  of  the  same  stanza  have  a 
remarkable  congruity  one  with  another,  in  the  matter  and  the 
form,  in  the  sense  and  the  construction. 

Of  the  other  nine  poems  less  perfectly  alphabetical,  in 
which  the  stanzas  only  are  marked  with  initial  letters,  six'^ 
consist  of  stanzas  of  two  lines,  two'^  of  stanzas  of  three  lines, 
and  one"  of  stanzas  of  four  lines  :  not  taking  into  the  account 
at  present  some  irregularities,  which  in  all  probability  are  to 
be  imputed  to  the  mistakes  of  transcribers.  And  these 
stanzas  likewise  naturally  divide  themselves  into  their  dis- 
tinct lines,  the  sense  ana  the  construction  plainly  pointing^ 
out  their  limits:  and  the  lines  have  the  same  congruity  one 
with  another  in  matter  and  form,  as  was  above  observed,  in 
regard  to  the  poems  more  perfectly  alphabetical. 

Another  thing  to  be  observed  of  the  three  poems  perfectly 
alphabetical  is,  that  in  two'^  of  them  the  lines  are  shorter 
than  those  of  the  third'"  by  about  one  third  part,  or  almost 
half;  and  of  the  other  nine  poems  the  stanzas  only  of  which 
are  alphabetical,  that  three'-'  consist  of  the  longer  lines,  and 
the  six  others  of  the  shorter. 

VII.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews  derives  its  chief  excellence  from  its 
being  dedicated  to  religion.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
elevated,  more  beautiful,  or  more  elegant,  than  the  composi- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  bards  ;  in  which  the  sublimity  ot  the 
subject  is  fully  equalled  by  the  energy  of  the  language  and 
the  dignity  of  the  style.  Compared  with  them,  the  most 
brilliant  productions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  muses,  who 
often  employed  themselves  on  frivolous  or  very  trifling 
themes,  are  infinitely  inferior  in  the  scale  of  excellence.  The 
Hebrew  poet,  who  worshipped  Jehovah  as  the  sovereign  of 
his  people — who  believed  all  the  laws,  whether  sacred  or 
civil,  which  he  was  bound  to  obey,  to  be  of  divine  enactment 
— and  who  was  taught  that  man  was  dependent  upon  God  for 
every  thin^ — meditated  upon  nothing  but  Jehovah  ;  to  Him 
he  dovoutly  referred  all  things,  and  placed  his  supreme 
delight  in  celebrating  the  divine  attributes  and  perfections. 
If,  however,  we  would  enter  fully  into  the  beauties  of  the 
sacred  poets,  there  are  two  General  Observations,  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  whenever  we  analyze  or 
examine  the  Songs  of  Sion. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  we  carefully  investigate  their  nature 
and  ffenius. 

For,  as  the  Hebrew  poems,  thouih  various  In  llicir  kinds,  are  each 
marked  by  a  character  peculiar  to  itself  and  by  which  they  are  distinguish- 
ed from  each  other,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  enter  more  fully  into  their  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  if  we  have  a  correct  view  of  their  form  and  arrange- 
ment. For  instance,  if  we  wish  critically  to  expound  the  Psalms,  we  ought 
to  investigate  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  Hebrew  ode,  as  well  as  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  Hebrew  elegies,  &c.,  and  ascertain  in  what  re- 
spects they  ditfer  from  the  odes,  elegies,  &c.  of  the  Greek  poets.  In  like 
manner,  when  studying  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  we  should  recollect  that 
the  most  ancient  kind  of  instruction  was  by  means  of  moral  sentences,  in 
which  the  first  principles  of  ancient  philosophy  were  contained;  and,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  gnomic  sentences,  we  should 
investigate  the  principal  characters  oi  a  proverb.  In  the  book  of  Job  are 
to  be  observed  the  unity  of  action,  delineation  of  manners,  the  ezternaL 
form  and  construction  of  the  poem,  &c. 

•  Psal.  isv.  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  cxi.  cxii.  cxix.  cxlv.  Prov.xxxi.  10 — 31.  Lam.L 

ii.  iii.  iv. 
'  Psal.  cxi.  cxii.  Lament,  iii. 

10  Psal.  cxi.  csii.  n  Lament  iii. 

"  Psal  .vxv.  xxxiv.  cxix.  cxlv.  Prov.  xxxi.  Lam.  iv. 
<3  Lam.  i.  ii.  >«  Psal.  xxxvii.  »»  Psal.  cxi.  cxii. 

>«  Lament,  iii.  "  Lament,  i.  ii.  iv. 
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2,  Further,  in  interpreting  the  compositions  of  the  Hebrew 
bards,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  objects  of  our  atten- 
tion are  the  productions  of  poets,  and  of  oriental  poets  in 
particular. 

It  is  thercforn  necessary  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the  country 
in  wliich  the  poet  lived,  its  sitimlion  and  peculiarities,  and  also  with  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  idiom  of  the  language.  Oriental  poetry 
abounds  with  strong  expressions,  bold  iiictaphors,  glowing  sentiiiienis,  and 
animated  descriptions,  portrayed  in  the  most  lively  colours.  Hence  the 
words  of  the  Hebrew  poets  are  neither  to  be  understood  in  too  lax  a  sense, 
nor  to  be  interpreted  too  literally.  In  the  comparisons  introduced  by  them, 
the  point  of  resemblance  between  the  object  of  comparison,  and  the  thing 


with  which  it  is  compared,  should  be  examined,  but  not  strained  too  far: 
and  the  lorce  of  the  personifications,  allegories,  or  otiier  figures  that  may 
be  introduced,  should  be  fully  considered.  Above  all,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  as  the  sacred  poets  lived  in  the  East,  tlieir  ideas  and  manners 
were  totally  different  from  ours,  and,  consequently,  are  not  to  be  considered 
according  to  our  modes  of  thinking.  From  inailention  to  this  circumstance, 
the  productions  of  the  Hebrew  muse  have  neither  been  correctly  under- 
stood, nor  their  beauties  duly  lelt  and  appreciated. 

The  reader  will  find  some  hints  for  the  special  study  of  the 
book  of  Psalms,  in  Vol.  11.  pp.  214,  245.,  and  also  a  copious 
analysis  of  the  book  of  Job,  with  observations  for  the  better 
understanding  of  it,  in  pp.  235,  236.  of  the  same  volume. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SPIRITUJX  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


It  has  been  a  favourite  notion  with  some  divines,  that  the 
mystical  or  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  had  its 
first  origin  in  the  synagogue,  and  was  thence  adopted  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  when  arguing  with  the  .Tews :  and 
that  from  them  it  was  received  by  the  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  from  whom  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  The 
inference  deduced  by  many  of  these  eminently  learned  men 
is,  that  no  such  interpretation  is  admissible :  while  other 
commentators  and  critics  have  exaggerated  and  carried  it  to 
the  extreme.  But,  if  the  argument  against  a  thing  from  the 
possibility  of  its  being  abused  be  inadmissible  in  questions 
of  a  secular  nature,  it  is  equally  inadmissible  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Writings.  All  our  ideas  are  admitted 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  consequently  refer  in 
the  first  place  to  external  objects :  but  no  sooner  are  we  con- 
vinced that  we  possess  an  immaterial  soul  or  spirit,  than  we 
find  occasion  for  other  terms,  or,  for  want  of  these,  another 
application  of  the  same  terms  to  a  different  class  of  objects; 
and  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  figurative  and 
spiritual  interpretation.  Now,  the  object  of  revelation  being 
to  make  known  things  which  "  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive," 
it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  human  mind  should  be 
capable  of  apprehending  them,  but  through  the  medium  of 
figurative  language  or  mystical  representations. 

"  The  foundation  of  religion  and  virtue  being  laid  in  the 
mind  and  heart,  the  secret  dispositions  and  genuine  acts  of 
which  are  invisible,  and  known  only  to  a  man's  self;  there- 
fore the  powers  and  operations  of  the  mind  can  only  be 
expressed  in  figurative  terms  and  external  symbols.  The 
motives  also  and  inducements  to  practice  are  spiritual,  such 
as  affect  men  in  a  way  of  moral  influence,  and  not  of  natural 
efficiency ;  the  principal  of  which  are  drawn  from  the  consi- 
deration of  a  future  state ;  and,  consequently,  these  likewise 
must  be  represented  by  allegories  and  similitudes,  taken  from 
things  most  known  and  familiar  here.  And  thus  we  find  in 
Scripture  the  state  of  religion  illustrated  by  all  the  beautiful 
images  we  can  conceive ;  in  which  natural  unity,  order,  and 
harmony  consist,  as  regulated  by  the  strictest  and  most 
exact  rules  of  discipline,  taken  from  those  observed  in  the 
best  ordered  temporal  government.  In  the  interpretation  of 
places,  in  which  any  of  these  images  are  contained,  the 
principal  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  figurative  or  spiritual,  and 
not  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  words.  From  not  attending  to 
which,  have  arisen  absurd  doctrines  and  inferences,  which 
weak  men  have  endeavoured  to  establish  as  Scripture  truths ; 
whereas,  in  the  other  method  of  explication,  the  things  are 
plain  and  easy  to  every  one's  capacity,  make  the  deepest  and 
most  lasting  impressions  upon  their  minds,  and  have  the 
greatest  influence  upon  their  practice.  Of  this  nature  are  all 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed  to  the  Jews,  with  relation 
to  the  external  form  of  religious  worship  ;  every  one  of  which 
was  intended  to  show  the  obligation  or  recommend  the  prac- 
tice of  some  moral  duty,  and  was  esteemed  of  no  further  use 

'  The  present  chapter  is  abridged  from  Rambach's  Institutiones  Herme- 
neuticM  sacrae,  pp.  67 — 82.  compared  with  his  "  Commentatio  Hermeneu- 
tica  de  Sensus  Mystici  Criteriis  ex  genuinis  principiis  deducta,  necessa- 
rnsque  cautelis  circumscripta."  8vo.  Jenae,  1728. 


than  as  it  produced  that  effect.  And  the  same  may  be 
applied  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  peculiar  to  the 
Cliristian  dispensation,  which  regard  a  future  state.  The 
rewards  are  set  forth  by  those  things,  in  which  the  generality 
of  men  take  their  greatest  delight,  and  place  their  highest 
satisfaction  in  this  life ;  and  the  punishments  are  such  as  are 
inflicted  by  human  laws  upon  the  worst  of  malefactors;  but 
they  can  neither  of  them  be  understood  in  the  strictly  literal 
sense,  but  only  by  way  of  analogy,  and  corresponding  in  the 
general  nature  and  intention  ot  the  thing,  though  very  dif- 
ferent in  kind. "2 

But  independently  of  the  able  argument  a  priori,  here  cited, 
in  favour  of  the  mediate,  mystical,  or  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  unless  such  interpretation  be  admitted,  we 
cannot  avoid  one  of  two  great  difficulties :  for,  either  we  must 
assert  that  the  multitude  of  applications,  made  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  are  fanciful  and  unauthorized,  and  wholly  inade- 
quate to  prove  the  points  for  which  they  are  quoted  ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  must  believe  that  the  obvious  and  natural 
sense  of  such  passages  was  never  intended,  and  that  it  was  a 
mere  illusion.  The  Christian  will  not  assent  to  the  former 
of  these  positions.;  the  philosopher  and  the  critic  will  not 
readily  assent  to  the  latter.^  It  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  this  mediate,  or  mystical  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture is  confined  to  the  New  Testament  exclusively;  we  have, 
however,  clear  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  some  of  the  sacred 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  few  instances  will  suf- 
fice to  prove  its  existence. 

1.  In  Exod.  xxviii.  38.  Moses  says,  that  the  diadem  or  plate 
of  gold,  worn  upon  certain  solemn  festivals  upon  the  high  priest's 
forehead,  signified  that  he  bore  in  a  vicarious  and  typical  manner 
the  sin  of  the  holy  things,  and  made  an  atonement  for  the  imper- 
fection of  the  Hebrew  ofl'erings  and  sacrifices. 

2.  In  Lev.  xxvi.  41.  and  Deut.  4.  16.  and  xxx.  6.,  he  men- 
tions the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  which  was  signified  by  the 
circumcision  of  the  flesh.  (Compare  Jer.  iv.  4.  vi.  10.  and  ix. 
25,  26.  with  Exod.  vi.  12.  30.) 

3.  Further,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  explains  the  histori- 
cal and  typical  import  of  all  their  great  festivals. 

Thus,  in  Exod.  xiii.  13.  and  Num.  iii.  12,  13.  44—51.  and  xviii.  14—16.,  he- 
shows  the  twofold  meaning  of  the  redemption  of  their  first-born  sons,  viz. 
that  the  first-born  of  the  Hebrews  were  preserved  while  Egypt  groaned 
beneath  the  plague  inllicted  by  divine  vengeance,  and  thai  the  first-born 
sons  were  formerly  consecrated  to  the  priesthood ;  which  being  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  first-born  sons  were  exchanged  for 
the  Levites,  and  were  thenceforth  to  be  redeemed.  The  whole  of  the 
sacrificial  law  showed  that  the  bloody  sacrifices  morally  signified  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  per.son  for  or  by  whom  they  were  offered  ;  and  that  the 
other  sacred  rites  of  the  Hebrews  should  have  a  symbolical  or  spiritual 
import  will  be  obvious  to  evej-y  one,  who  recollects  the  frequent  use  of 
symbols  which  obtained  in  Egypt,  from  which  country  Moses  brought  out 
the  Hebrews. 

The  precepts  delivered  in  the  New  Testament  concerning 
the  sacraments  plainly  intimate  that  those  very  sacred  rites 
were  then  about  to  receive  their  real  accomplishment,  and 
their  symbolical  or  spiritual  meaning  is  explained. 

a  Dr.  .Tohn  Clarke's  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Evil,  in  the  folio  collec- 
tion of  Boyle's  Lectures,  vol.  iii.  p.  229. 
3  See  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  p.  580.  first  edition. 
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3—11.  Col.ii.  12.  1  Cor.vi.  11. 
xi.  23 — 27.  Eph.  v.  20.  and  Tit.  iii.  5.  In  which  last  passage 
baptism  (by  immersion  in  water  probably)  is  said  to  signify  not 
only  the  moral  ablution  of  sin,  but  also  the  death  and  burial  of 
guilty  man,  and  (by  his  emersion  from  the  water)  his  resurrec- 
tion to  a  pious  and  virtuous  life  ;  in  other  words,  our  death  unto 
sin,  and  our  obligation  to  walk  in  newness  of  life.  The  spiritual 
import  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  self-evident. 

2.  Lastly,  since  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  that  some 
histories,  which  in  themselves  convey  no  peculiar  meaning,  must 
he  interpreted  allegorically  or  mystically  (as  Gal.  iv.  22 — 24.), 
and  that  persons  and  things  are  there  evidently  types  and  em- 
blems of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  its  divine  founder,  as  in 
Malt.  xii.  40.  John  iii.  14,  I. "5.  1  Cor.  x.  4.  and  Heb.  vii.  2,  3. 
it  is  plain  that  the  mystical  sense  ought  to  be  followed  in  the 
histories  and  prophecies'  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  in 
such  passages  as  arc  referred  to  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
New  Testament ;  who  having  given  us  the  key  by  which  to 
unlock  the  mystical  sense  of  Scripture,  we  not  only  may  but 
ought  cautiously  and  diU^ently  to  make  use  of  it. 

Where  the  inspired  writers  themselves  direct  us  to  such  an 
interpretation,  wnen  otherwise  we  mio^ht  not  perceive  its 
necessity,  tlien  we  have  an  absolute  antfuirUij  for  the  exposi- 
tion, which  supersedes  our  own  conjectures,  and  we  are  not 
only  safe  in  abidin<T  by  that  authority,  but  should  be  unwar- 
ranted in  rejecliiifr  it. 


SECTION  11. 


CANONS    FOR  THE    SPIRITUAL   INTERPRETATION    OF  SCRIPTURE. 

The  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  "  like  all  other 
good  things,  is  liable  to  abuse ;  and  that  it  hath  been  actually 
abused,  both  in  anciont  and  modern  days,  cannot  be  deniecl. 
He,  who  shall  go  about  to  apply,  in  this  way,  any  passage, 
before  he  hath  attained  its  literal  meaning,  may  say  in  itself 
what  is  pious  and  true,  but  foreign  to  the  text  trom  which  he 
endeavoureth  to  deduce  it.  St.  Jerome,  it  is  well  known, 
when  grown  older  and  wiser,  lamented  that,  in  the  fervours 
of  a  youthful  fancy,  he  had  spiritualized  the  prophecy  of  Oba- 
diah,  before  he  understood  ii.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that 
a  due  attention  to  the  occasion  and  scope  of  the  Psalms  would 
have  pared  off  many  unseemly  excrescences,  which  now 
deform  the  commentaries  of  St.  Augustine  and  other  fathers 
upon  them.  But  these  and  other  concessions  of  the  same 
kind  being  made,  as  they  are  made  very  freely,  men  of  sense 
will  consider,  that  a  principle  is  not  therefore  to  be  rejected, 
because  it  has  been  abused ;  since  human  errors  can  never 
invalidate  the  truths  of  God.'''"'' 

,  The  literal  sense,  it  has  been  well  observed,  is,  undoubt- 
edly, first  in  point  oi  nature  as  well  as  in  order  of  signilica- 
tion ;  and  consequently,  when  investigating  the  meaning  of 
any  passage,  this  must  be  ascertained  before  we  proceed  to 
search  out  its  mystical  import:  but  the  true  arid  genuine 
mystical  or  spiritual  sense  excels  the  literal  in  dignity,  the 
latter  being  only  the  medium  of  conveying  the  former,  which 
is  more  evidently  designed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  instance, 
in  Num.  xxi.  8,  9.  compared  with  John  iii.  14.  the  brazen 
serpent  is  said  to  have  been  lifted  up,  in  order  to  signify  the 
lifting  up  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  type  might  serve  to  designate  the 
antitype.^ 

Though  the  true  spiritual  sense  of  a  text  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  most  highly  esteemed,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are 
to  look  for  It  in  every  passage  of  Scripture ;  it  is  not,  liow- 
ever,  to  be  inferred  that  spiritual  interpretations  are  to  be 
rejected,  although  they  should  not  be  clearly  expressed.  It 
may  be  considered  as  an  axiom  in  sacred  hermeneutics,  that 

the    SPIRITUAL    MEANING    OF   A   PASSAGE    IS    there   only   TO    BE 

I  On  the  Double  Sen9e  of  Prophecy,  see  pp.  390,  391.  infra. 

'  Bishop  Home's  Coiiiiuentary  on  tlie  Psalms,  vol.  i.  Preface.  (.Works, 
ii.  p.  X.)  "The  importance,  then,  of  figurative  and  mystical  interpretation 
can  hardly  be  called  in  quostion.  The  entire  neglect  of  it  must,  in  many 
cases,  greatly  vitiate  e.xpositinns,  however  otherwise  valuable  for  their  eru- 
dition and"^udgmont.  In  explaining  the  prophetical  writings  and  the  Mosaic 
ordinances,  this  defect  will  be  most  striking  ;  since,  in  consequence  of  it, 
not  only  the  spirit  and  force  of  many  pass;iges  will  almost  wholly  evaporate, 
but  erroneous  conceptions  may  be  formed  of  their  real  purport  and  mten- 
tion."  Bp.  Vanmilderl's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  240.  Rambach  has  adduced 
several  instances,  which  strongly  confirm  these  solid  observations,  Institut. 
Ilerm.  Sacr.  p.  SI. 

»  Rauibach,  Institutiones  llerracneuticeE  Sacrse,  p.  72. 


SOUGHT,  WHERE    IT    IS    EVIDENT,  FROlrt  certain  CRITERIA,  THAT 
SUCH  MEANING  WAS  DESIG.NKD  BY  THE   HoLY  SpiRIT. 

The  criteria,  by  which  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a 
latent  spiritual  meaning  in  any  passage  of  Scripture,  are  two 
fold  :  either  they  are  seated  in  the  text  ilse/f,  or  tliey  are  to  bo 
found  in  some  other  passages. 

I.  Where  the  criteria  are  seated  in  the  text,  vestiges  of  a  spi- 
ritual meaning  are  discernible,  when  things,  which  are  affirmed 
concerning  the  person  or  thing  iriimidiatcly  treated  of,  are  so 
august  and  illustrious  that  they  cannot  in  any  way  be  applied 
to  it,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words. 

The  word  of  God  is  the  word  of  truth :  there  is  nothing  super- 
fluous, nothing  deficient  in  it.  The  writings  of  the  prophets, 
especially  those  of  Isaiah,  abound  with  instances  of  this  kind. 
Thus,  in  the  Hth,  40th,  41st,  and  4'Jth  chapters  of  that  evangeli- 
cal prophet,  the  return  of  the  .lews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity 
is  announced  in  the  most  lofty  and  mignilicent  terms.  He 
descriiies  their  way  as  levelled  before  them,  valleys  filled  up, 
mountiiins  reduced  to  plains,  cedars  and  other  shady  trees,  and 
fragrant  herbs,  as  springing  up  to  refresh  them  on  their  journey, 
and  declares  that  they  shall  sufl'er  neither  hunger  nor  thirst 
during  their  return.  The  Jews,  thus  restored  to  their  native 
land,  he  represents  as  a  holy  people,  chosen  by  Jehovah,  cleansed 
from  all  iniquity,  and  taught  by  God  himself,  &c.  &c.  Now,  when 
we  compare  this  description  with  the  accounts  actually  given  of 
their  return  to  Palestine,  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  we  do  not  find 
anything  corresponding  with  the  events  predicted  by  Isaiah: 
neither  do  they  represent  the  manners  of  the  people  as  reformed, 
agreeably  to  the  prophet's  statement.  On  the  contrary,  their 
profligacy  is  frequently  reproved  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  the 
most  pointed  terms,  as  well  as  by  the  prophet  Haggai.  In  this 
description,  therefore,  of  their  deliverance  from  captivity,  we  must 
look  beyond  it  to  that  infinitely  higher  deliverance,  which  in  the 
fulness  of  time  was  accomjjlished  by  Jesus  Christ :  "  who  by 
himself  once  offered,  hath  thereby  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  suffi- 
cient sacrifice,  oblation,  and  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,"  and  thus  "  hath  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believers." 

We  proceed  to  show  in  what  oases  it  will  be  proper  to  have 
recourse  to  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

II.  Where  the  spiritual  meaning  of  a  text  is  latent,  the  Holy 
Spirit  (under  whose  direction  the  sacred  penmen  wrote)  some- 
times clearly  and  expressly  asserts  that  one  thing  or  person  was 
divinely  constituted  or  appointed  to  be  a  figure  or  symbol  of 
another  thing  or  person  :  in  which  case  the  indisputable  tes- 
timony OF  eternal  truth  removes  and  cuts  off  every  ground 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

For  instance,  if  we  compare  Psalm  ex.  4.  with  Heb.  vii.  1.  we 
shall  find  that  JMelchisedec  was  a  type  of  Messiah,  the  great  high- 
priest  and  king.  So  Hag-ar  and  Sarah  were  types  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  churches.  (Gal.  iv.  22 — 24.)  Jonah  was  a  type 
of  Christ's  resurrection  (Matt.  xii.  40.)  :  the  maima,  of  Christ 
himself,  and  of  his  heavenly  doctrine.  (John  vi.  32.)  The  rock 
in  the  wilderness,  whence  water  issued  on  being  struck  by  Moses, 
represented  Christ  to  the  Israelites  (1  Cor.  x.  4.)  ;  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  high-priest  into  the  holy  of  holies,  on  the  day  of 
expiation,  with  the  blood  of  the  victim,  is  expressly  stated  by 
Saint  Paul  to  have  prefigured  the  entrance  of  Jesus  Christ  into 
the  presence  of  God,  with  his  own  blood.  (Heb.  ix.  7 — 20.) 

III.  Sometimes,  however,  the  mystical  sense  is  intimated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  a  more  obscure  manner ,-  and  without  excluding 
the  practice  (f  sober  and  pious  meditation,  we  are  led  by  various 
intimations  {which  require  very  diligent  oljservation  and  study') 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  or  mystical  meaning.  This 
chiefiy  occurs  in  the  following  cases. 

1.  When  the  antitype  is  proposed  under  Jigtirative  namea 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Tluis,  in  I  Cor.  v.  7.  Christ  is  called  the  Paschal  Lamb:— in  1  Cor. xv. 45. 
he  is  called  the  last  Adam  ;  the  first  Adam,  therefore,  was  in  some  respect 
a  type  or  figure  of  Christ,  who  in  Ezekiel  xxxiv.  23.  is  further  called  David. 
In  like  mamier,  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  is  mentioned  under  the  appella- 
tions of  Sodom,  Egypt,  and  Babylon,  in  Rev.  xi.  8.  and  xvi.  19. 

2.  When,  by  a  manifest  allusion  of  words  and  phrases,  the 
Scripture  refers  one  thing'  to  another  ;  or,  -when  the  arg~uments 
of  the  inspired  -writers  either  plainly  intimate  it  to  have  a  spi- 
ritual meaning,  or  -when  such  meaning  is  tacitly  implied. 

(1.)  Thus,  fromlsa.  ix.  1.,  which  alludes  to  the  victory  obtained  by  Gideon 
(Judges  vii.  22.),  we  learn  that  this  represents  the  victory  which  Christ 
should  obtain  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as  Vitringa  has  largely  shown 
on  this  passage. 

(2.)  So,  when  St.  Paul  isarguingagainstthe  Jews  from  the  types  of  Sarah, 
Uagar,  Mclchiscdec,  <fcc.  he  supposes  that  in  these  memorable  Old  Testa- 
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ment  personages  there  were  some  things  in  which  Christ  and  his  mystical 
body  the  church  were  delineated,  and  that  these  things  were  admitted  by 
his  opponents :  otherwise  his  argument  would  be  inconclusive.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  Isaac,  and  otiier  persons  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  of 
whom  there  is  no  typical  or  spiritual  signification  given  in  the  Scriptures, 
in  express  terms,  were  types  of  Christ  in  many  things  tliat  happened  to 
them,  or  were  performed  by  them.  In  like  manner,  St.  Paul  shows  (1  Cor. 
ix.  9. 10.)  that  the  precept  iti  Deut.  xxv.  4.  relative  to  the  muzzling  of  oxen, 
has  a  higher  spiritual  meaning  than  iis  suggested  by  the  mere  letter  of  the 
command. 

Such  are  the  most  important  criteria,  by  which  to  ascertain 
whether  a  passage  may  require  a  spiritual  interpretation,  or 
not.  But  although  these  rules  will  afford  essential  assistance 
in  enabling  us  to  determine  this  point,  it  is  another  and  equally 
important  question,  in  what  manner  that  interpretation  is  to 
be  regulated. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  topic,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  the  general  principles  already  laid  down,'  with 
respect  to  the  figurative  and  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  are  applicable  to  the  spiritual  exposition  of  the 
Sacred  Writings.  It  only  remains  to  add,  that  all  mystical 
or  spiritual  interpretations  must  be  such  as  really  illustrate, 
not  obscure  or  perplex  the  subject.  Agreeably  to  the  sound 
maxim  adopted  by  divines,  they  must  not  be  made  the  foun- 
dation of  articles  of  faith,  but  must  be  offered  only  to  explain 
or  confirm  what  is  elsewhere  more  clearly  revealed  ;2  and 
above  all,  they  must  on  no  account  or  pretext  whatever  be 
sought  after  in  matters  of  little  moment. 

In  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture,  there  are  two 
extremes  to  be  avoided,  viz.  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  do  not 
restrict  such  interpretation  within  too  narrow  limits;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  we  do  not  seek  for  mystical  meanings  in 
every  passage,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  literal  and  common 
sense,  when  that  sense  is  sufficiently  clear  and  intelligible. 
The  latter  of  these  two  extremes  is  that  to  which  men  have 
in  every  age  been  most  liable.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find 
instances  of  it  in  the  more  ancient  Jewish  doctors,  especially 
in  Philo,  and  among  many  of  the  fathers,  as  Cyprian,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  others,  and  particularly  in  Origen,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  derived  his  system  of  allegorizing  the  Sacred 
Writings  from  the  school  of  Plato.  Nor  are  modern  expo- 
sitors altogether  free  from  these  extravagancies.^ 

«  See  Chapter  I.  Sections  I.  HI.  and  IV,  pp.  355—358.  and  361—366.  supra. 

«  "  Est  regula  theologorum,  sensum,  mysticum  non  esse  argument ati- 
rjtm,  hoc  est,  non  suppeditare  firraa  ac  solida  arguuienta,  quibus  dogmata 
fidei  infedificentur."    Ranibach,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  72,  73. 

'  Tlius,  Cocceiua  represented  the  entire  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  a  mirror,  which  held  forth  an  accurate  view  of  the  transactions  and 
events  that  were  to  happen  in  the  church  under  the  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation, to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  further  affirmed,  that  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  ancient  prophecies  foretold  Christ's  ministry  and  medi- 
ation, together  with  the  rise,  progress,  and  revolutions  of  the  church,  not 
only  under  the  figure  of  persons  and  transactions,  but  in  a  literal  manner, 
and  by  the  sense  of  the  words  used  in  these  predictions.  And  he  laid  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  interpretation  that  the  words  and  phrases 
of  Scripture  are  to  be  understood  in  every  sense  of  which  they  are  suscepti- 
ble: or,  in  other  words,  that  they  signify  in  effect  every  thing  which  they 
can  signify.  (Mosheim's  Ecclesiasticail  History,  vol.  v.  p.  360.  et  seq.  edit. 
1808.)  These  opinions  have  not  been  without  their  advocates  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  if  our  limits  permittee!,  we  could  adduce  numerous  instances  of 
evident  misinterpretations  of  the  Scriptures  which  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  adoption  of  them :  one  or  two,  however,  must  suffice.  Thus,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  or  Moral  Law,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  which 
the  most  pious  and  learned  men  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  church  have 
considered  to  be  rules  or  precepts  for  regulating  the  manners  or  conduct 
of  men,  both  towards  God  and  towards  one  another,  have  been  referred  to 
Jesus  Christ,  under  the  niistalten  idea  that  they  may  be  read  with  a  new 
interest  by  believers!  (See  an  exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments  on 
the  above  principle,  if  such  a  perversion  of  sense  and  reason  may  be  so 
called,  in  Ihe  Bible  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  pp.  13,  14.)  In  like  manner  the  first 
psalm,  which,  it  is  generally  admitted,  describes  the  respective  happiness 
and  misery  of  the  pious  and  the  wicked,  according  to  the  Cocceian  hypo. 
thesis,  has  been  applied  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  in  whom  alone  all  the 
characters  of  goodness  are  made  to  centre,  without  any  reference  to  its 
moral  import !  An  ordinary  reader,  who  peruses  Isa.  iv.  1.,  would  natu- 
rally suppose  that  the  prophet  was  predicting  the  calamities  that  should 
befall  the  impenitently  wicked  Jews,  previously  to  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity; which  calamities  he  represents  to  be  so  great  that  sei'e?!  women  shall 
take  hold  of  one  wara,  that  is,  use  importunity  to  be  married,  and  that  upon 
the  hard  and  unusual  conditions  of  iriaintaining  themselves.  But  this  sim- 
ple and  literal  meaning  of  the  pas.sage,  agreeably  to  the  rule  that  the  words 
of  Scripture  signify  every  thing  whicli  fliey  can  signify,  has  been  distorted 
beyond  measure;  and,  because  in  the  suliser/uent  verses  of  this  chapter 
the  prophet  makes  a  transition  to  evangelical  times,  this  first  verso  has  been 
made  to  mean  the  rapid  conversion  of  mankind  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  the 
seven  women  are  the  converted  persons,  and  the  one  man  is  Jesus  Christ ! 
A  simple  reference  to  the  context  and  suhjectmatter  o{  the  piophecywouM 
have  shown  that  this  verse  properly  belonged  to  the  third  cliapter,  and  had 
no  reference  whatever  to  Gospel  times.  On  the  absurdity  of  the  exposi- 
tion just  noticed,  it  is  needless  to  make  any  comment.  It  is  surpassed  only 
by  the  reveries  of  a  modern  writer  on  the  Continent,  who  has  pushed  the 
Cocceian  hypothesis  to  the  utmost  bounds.  According  to  his  scheme,  the 
mcest  of  Lot  and  his  daughters  was  pennitted,  only  to  be  a  sign  of  the 
salvation  which  the  world  was  afterwards  to  receive  from  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
Joshua  the  sore  o/iVi/n  signifies  the  same  thms  as  Jesus  the  son  of  Man  ' '  ' 
Kanne's  Chnstus  im  Alten  Testament,  that  is,  Christ  in  the  Old  testament, 
or  Inquiries  concerning  the  Adumbrations  and  Dehneations  of  the  Messiah. 
Nurnberg,  1818,  2  vols.  8vo.  (Melanges  de  Religion,  de  Morale,  et  de  Cri- 
tique Bacree,  pubhshed  at  Nismes,  tome  i.  pp.  159,  160.) 


In  these  strictures,  the  author  trusts  he  shall  not  be 
charged  with  improperly  censuring  "that  fair  and  sober 
accommodation  of  the  historical  and  parabolical  parts  to 
present  times  and  circumstances,  or  to  the  elucidation  of 
either  the  doctrines  or  precepts  of  Christianity,  which  is 
sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God  ;"  and  which  he  has  attempt- 
ed to  illustrate  in  the  preceding  criteria  for  ascertaining  the 
mystical  or  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Sucn  an 
accommodation,  it  is  justly  remarked,  is  perfectly  allowable, 
and  may  be  highly  useful ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  "Let  every  truly  pious  man,  however,  be  aware 
of  the  danger  of  extending  this  principle  beyond  its  natural 
and  obvious  application  ;  lest  he  should  wander  himself,  and 
lead  others  also  astray  from  that  clearly  traced  and  well- 
beaten  path  in  which  we  are  assured  that  even  '  a  wayfaring 
man  though  a  fool  should  not  err.'  Let  no  temptations, 
which  vanity,  a  desire  of  popularity,  or  the  more  specious, 
but  equally  fallacious,  plea  ol  usefulness  may  present,  seduce 
him  from  Kis  tried  way.  Oti  the  contrary,  let  him  adhere  with 
jealous  care  to  the  plain  and  unforced  dictates  of  the  word  of 
God ;  lest,  by  departing  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel, 
he  should  inadvertently  contribute  to  the  adulteration  of 
Christianity,  and  to  the  consequent  injury  which  must  thence 
arise  to  the  spiritual  interest  of  his  fellow-creatures."^ 

IV.  Application  of  the  preceding  principles  to  the  spi- 
ritual interpretation  of  the  Miracles  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Although  (as  we  have  already  observed)  the  design  of  mi- 
racles' is  to  mark  the  divine  interposition,  yet,  when  perusing 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  we  are  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  concealed 
under  them,  and  especially  under  the  miracles  performed  by 
our  Saviour.  "  All  his  miracles,"  indeed,  "  were  undoubtedly 
so  many  testimonies  that  he  was  sent  from  God :  but  they 
were  much  more  than  this,  for  they  were  all  of  such  a 
kind,  and  attended  with  such  circumstances,  as  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  spiritual  state  of  man,  and  the  great  work 
of  his  salvation."  They  were  significant  emblems  of  his 
designs,  and  figures  aptly  representing  the  benefits  to  be 
conferred  by  him  upon  mankind,  and  had  in  them  a  spiritual 
sense. 

Thus,  he  cast  out  evil  spirits,  who,  by  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, were  permitted  to  exert  themselves  at  that  time,  and  to 
possess  many  persons.  By  this  act  he  showed  that  he  came  to 
destroy  the  empire  of  Satan,  and  seemed  to  foretell  that,  where- 
soever his  doctrine  should  prevail,  idolatry  and  vice  should  be 
put  to  flight. — He  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  a  miracle  well  suiting 
him  who  brought  immortality  to  light,  and  taught  truth  to  an 
ignorant  world.  Lucem  caliganti  reddidit  miindo,  applied  by 
Quintus  Curtius  to  a  Roman  emperor,  can  be  strictly  applied  to 
Christ,  and  to  him  alone.  No  prophet  ever  did  this  miracle  before 
him,  as  none  ever  made  the  religious  discoveries  which  he  made. 
Our  Saviour  himself  leads  us  to  this  observation,  and  sets  his 
miracle  in  the  same  view,  saying,  upon  that  occasion,  /  am  the 
light  of  the  world;  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that  they  which 
see  not  rnight  see.  He  cured  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb,  and  the 
lame,  and  the  infirm,  and  cleansed  the  lepers,  and  healed  all 
manner  of  sicknesses,  to  show  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  the 
physician  of  souls,  which  have  their  diseases  corresponding  in 
some  manner  to  those  of  the  body,  and  are  deaf,  and  dumb,  and 
impotent,  and  paralytic,  and  leprous  in  the  spiritual  sense. — He 
fed  the  hungry  multitudes  by  a  miracle,  which  aptly  represented 
his  heavenly  doctrine,  and  the  Gospel  preached  to  the  poor,  and 
which  he  himself  so  explains,  saying, — 1  am  the  livijig  breaa 
which  came  down  from  heaven  ;  if  any  7nan  eat  of  this  bread, 
he  shall  live  for  ever. — He  raised  the  dead,  a  miracle  peculiarly 
suiting  him,  who  at  the  last  day  should  call  forth  all  mankind  to 
appear  before  him  ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  raised  Lazarus  he 
utte'red  those  majestic  words:  /  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life  ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he 
live. — He  performed  some  miracles  upon  persons  who  were  not 
of  his  own  nation,  and  it  was  ordered  by   Divine  Providence, 

*  Christian  Observer  for  1805,  vol.  iv.  p.  133.  The  two  preceding  pages 
of  this  journal  contain  some  admirable  remarks  on  the  evils  of  spirituali- 
zing the  Sacred  Writings  too  much.  The  same  topic  is  also  further  noticed 
in  volume  xvi.  for  1817,  p.  319.  et  seq.  Many  important  observations  on  the 
history  and  abuses  of  spiritual  interpretation  will  be  found  in  the  late  Rev. 
J.  J.  Conybeare'sBampton  Lectures  for  1824.  The  whole  of  Bishop  Home's 
Preface  to  his  CommeRtary  on  the  Psalms  is  equally  worthy  of  perusal  for 
its  excellent  observations  on  the  same  question.  The  misapplication  and- 
abuse  of  spiritual  interpretation  are  also  pointed  out  by  Bishop  Vanmil-, 
dert,  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  241.  et  seq. 

•  The  nature  and  evidence  of  miracles  are  discussed  in  this  volume, 
pp.  93—119. 
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that  these  persons,  as  the  centurion,  the  Syrophoenician  woman, 
the  Samaritan  leper,  should  show  a  greater  degree  of  faith  and 
of  gratitude  than  the  Jews  to  whom  the  same  favours  were 
granted.  This  was  an  indication  that  the  Gospel  would  he 
more  readily  received  by  the  Gentiles  than  by  the  Jews,  and  this 
our  Saviour  intimates,  saying  when  he  had  commended  the 
centurion's  faith,  jMany  shall  come  from  the  east  andfvom  the 
west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  and  shall  sit  down  with 
Jlbraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but 
the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  fitter  darkness. 
It  were  easy  to  adduce  other  instances,  hut  the  precodinjf 
will  suffice  to  establish  the  rule,  especially  as  the  spiritual 
import  of  the  Christian  miracles  is  particularly  considered  by 
every  writer  that  has  expressly  illustrated  them,  but  by  no 
one  with  more  sobriety  than  by  Ur.  Jorliii,  to  wliom  we  are 
indebted  for  most  of  tiie  preceding  illustrations.' 


SECTION  III. 

ON    THE    INTERPRETATION    OF    TYPES. 

I.  J^'ature  of  a  type. — II.  Different  species  of  types, — I.  Legal 
types. — 2. 1'rophelicaltypes. — 3.  Historical  types. — III.  Rules 
for  the  interpretation  of  types. — IV.  Remarks  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  symbols. 

I.  A  Type,  in  its  primary  and  literal  meaning,  simply 
denotes  a  rough  draugnt,  or  less  accurate  model,  from  which 
a  more  perfect  image  is  made  ;  but,  in  the  sacred  or  theolo- 
gical sense  of  the  term,  a  type  may  be  defined  to  be  a  symbol 
of  something  future  and  distant,  or  an  example  prepared  and 
evidently  designed  by  God  to  prefigure  that  luture  thing. 
What  is  thus  prefigured  is  called  the  autifi/pe.^ 

1.  The  first  characteristic  of  a  type  is  its  adumbration  of 

THE  THING  TYPIFIED. 

One  thing  may  adumbrate  another, — either  in  something  which 
it  has  in  common  with  the  other ;  as  the  Jewish  victims  by  their 
death  represented  Christ,  who  in  the  fulness  of  time  was  to  die 
for  mankind, — or  in  a  symbol  of  some  property  possessed  by  the 
other ;  as  the  images  of  the  cherubim,  placed  in  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary of  the  temple,  beautifully  represented  the  celerity  of  the 
angels  of  heaven,  not  indeed  by  any  celerity  of  their  own,  but  by 
wings  of  curious  contrivance,  which  exhibited  an  appropriate 
symbol  of  swiftness, — or  m  any  other  way,  in  which  the  thing 
representing  can  be  compared  with  the  thing  represented  ;  as 
Melchisedec  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God  represented  Jesus 
Christ  our  priest.  For  though  Melchisedec  was  not  an  eternal 
priest,  yet  the  sacred  writers  have  attributed  to  him  a  slender  and 
shadowy  appearance  of  eternity,  by  not  mentioning  the  genea- 
logy of  the  parents,  the  birth  or  death  of  so  illustrious  a  man,  as 
'  they  commonly  do  in  the  case  of  other  eminent  persons,  but 
under  the  divine  direction  concealing  all  these  particulars. 

2.  The  next  requisite  to  constitute  a  type  is,  that  it  be 

PREPARED  AND  DESIGNED  BY  GoD  TO  REPRESENT  ITS  ANTITYPE.' 

This  forms  the  distinction  between  a  type  and  a  simile  ;  for 
many  things  are  compared  to  others,  which  they  were  not  made 
to  resemble,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  them.  For,  though 
it  is  said  that  "  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the 
flower  of  grass"  (I  Pet.  i.  24.),  no  one  can  consider  the  tenuity 
of  grass  as  a  type  of  human  weakness,  or  the  flower  of  grass  as 
a  type  of  human  glory.  The  same  remark  must  be  applied  also 
to  a  metaphor,  or  that  species  of  simile  in  which  one  thing  is 
called  by  the  name  of  another  ;  for,  though  Herod  from  his  cun- 
ning is  called  a  fo.r  (Luke  xiii.  32.),  and  Judah  for  his  courage 
a  lion^s  whelp  (Gen.  xlix.  9.),  yet  no  one  supposes  foxes  to  be 
types  of  Herod,  or  young  lions  types  of  Judah. 

3.  Our  definition  of  a  type  includes  also,  that  the  object 

REPRESENTED  BY  IT  IS  SOJIETHING  FUTURE. 

'  See  Dr.  .lortin's  Rprnarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  267 — 275. 
(2d  edit.)  See  also  l>r.  Dodri's  Discourses  on  the  Sliracles  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  Dr  CoUycr's  Lectures  on  Scripture  Miracles. 

'  Outrain  de  Sacrificiis,  lib.  i.  c.  18.  or  p.  21.").  of  Mr.  Allen's  accurate 
translation.  This  work  is  of  singular  value  to  the  divinity  student;  as  af- 
fording, in  a  comparatively  small  compass,  one  of  the  most  masterly  vin- 
dications of  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ  that  ever  wa."!  published. 

»  "It  is  essential,''  observes  Bp.  Vanmildcrt,  "to  a  type,  in  the  scriptural 
acceptation  of  the  lerni,  that  there  should  be  a  competent  evidence  of  the 
divine  intention  in  the  correspondence  between  it  and  the  antitype, — a 
matter  not  left  to  thp  imagination  of  the  expositor  to  discover,  but  resting 
on  some  solid  proof  from  Scripture  itseli;  that  lUis  was  really  the  case  " 
JJe.'.ipton  Lectures,  p.  '239. 
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Those  institutions  of  Moses,  which  partook  of  the  nature  of 
types,  are  called  "a  shadow  of  things  to  come"  (Col.  ii.  17.)  ; 
and  those  things  which  happened  unto  the  fathers  for  types  are 
said  to  have  been  written  for  our  admonition,  "upon  whom  the 
ends  of  the  world  arc  come."  (1  Cor.  x.  I.  11.)  In  the  same 
sense  the  Mcsaic  law,  which  abounded  with  numerous  types,  is 
declared  to  have  had  "  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come."  (Heb. 
X.  1.)  And  those  things  which  by  the  coiuinand  of  God  were 
formerly  transacted  in  the  tabernacl.*,  are  described  as  prefiguring 
what  was  afterwards  to  be  done  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  (Heb. 
ix.  11,  12.  23,  24.)  Hence  it  appears,  that  a  type  and  a  symbol 
dilfer  from  each  other  as  a  genus  and  species.  The  term  symbol 
is  e<jually  applicable  to  that  which  represents  a  thing,  past,  pre- 
sent, or  future  ;  whereas  the  object  represented  by  a  type  is  inva- 
riably future.  So  that  all  the  rites  which  signified  to  the  Jewa 
any  virtues  that  they  were  to  practise,  ought  to  be  called  symbols 
rather  than  types ;  and  those  rites,  if  there  were  any,  which 
were  divinely  appointed  to  represent  things  both  present  and 
future,  may  be  regarded  as  both  symbols  and  types  ; — symbols, 
as  denoting  things  present ;  and  types,  as  indicating  things 
future. 

4.  We  may  further  remark,  that  a  tj'pe  difiers  from  a  para- 
ble, in  being  grounded  on  a  matter  of  tact,  not  on  a  fictitious 
narrative,  hut  is  nmch  of  the  same  nature  in  actions,  or  things 
and  persons,  as  an  allegory  is  in  words  ;  though  allegories 
are  frequently  so  plain,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any 
man  to  mistake  them;  and  thus  it  is,  in  many  ca^es,  with 
respect  to  types. 

Where,  indeed,  there  is  only  one  type  or  resemblance,  it  is  in 
some  instances  not  so  easily  discernible  ;  but  where  several  cir- 
cumstances concur,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  perceive  the  agree- 
ment subsisting  between  the  type  and  the  antitype.  Thus,  the 
ark  was  a  type  of  baptism  ;  the  land  of  Canaan,  of  heaven  ;  the 
elevation  of  the  brazen  serpent,  and  the  prophet  Jonah,  of  our 
Saviour's  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 

II.  In  the  examination  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  three  Spe- 
cies of  types  present  themselves  to  our  consideration;  viz. 
Legal  Types,  or  those  contained  in  the  Mosaic  law  ;  Prophet- 
ical Types,  and  Historical  Types. 

1.  Legal  Types. — It  evidently  appears,  from  comparing  the 
history  and  economy  of  Moses  with  the  whole  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  the  ritual  law  was  typical  of  the  Messiah  and  of 
Gospel  blessings  ;  and  this  point  has  been  so  clearly  established 
by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  it  will  suffice  to  adduce  a  very  few  examples,  to  show  the 
nature  of  Legal  Types. 

Thus,  Ihe  entire  constitution,  and  offerings  of  the  Levitlcal  priesthood, 
typically  prefigured  Christ  the  great  high-priest  (Heb.  v.  vii.  vifi.)  ;  and 
especially  the  ceremonies  observed  on  the  great  day  of  atonement.  (I>ev. 
xvi.  with  Hob.  ix.  throughout,  and  x.  1—22.)  So,  the  passover  and  the 
pi\sch;il  lamb  typified  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  (Exod.  xii.  3.  p.t  seq. 
with  John  xi.x.  36.  and  ICor.  v.  7):  so,  the  feast  of  Pt-ntecosl,  which  com- 
memorated the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  (Kxod.  xix.  xx),  pre- 
figured the  etfusitfn  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  who  were  thus 
enabled  to  promulgate  the  Gospel  throughout  the  then  known  world.  (Acts 
ii.  1 — 11.)  And  it  has  been  conjectured*  that  the  feast  of  tabernacles  typi- 
fies the  final  restoration  of  the  Jews.  In  like  manner,  the  privileges  of 
the  Jews  were  types  of  those  enjoyed  by  all  true  Christians;  "  for  their 
relation  to  God  as  his  people,  signified  by  the  name  Isranlite  (Rom.  ix.  4.), 
prefigured  the  more  honourable  relation,  in  which  believers,  the  true 
Israel,  stand  to  God. — Their  orfoyj^ion  as  the  sonsof  Ond,  and  the  privileges 
they  were  entitled  to  by  thai  adnption,  were  types  of  believers  being  made 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of 
their  title  to  tlie  inheritance  of  heaven. — Ttie  residence  of  the  elory,  first 
in  Ihe  tabernacle  and  then  in  the  temple,  was  a  figure  of  the  residence  of 
God  by  his  Spirit  in  the  Christian  cliurch,  His  temple  on  earth,  and  of  His 
eternal  residence  in  that  church  brought  to  perfection  in  heaven. — The 
corevant  irilh  A/ira/iani  was  the  new  or  Gospel  covenant,  the  blessingsof 
which  were  typified  by  the  temporal  blessings  promised  to  him  and  to  his 
nnliirni  sptrf.-  and  the  covenant  at  Sinai,  whereby  the  I.«raelites,  as  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God,  were  separated  from  the  idolatrous  nations,  was 
an  emblem  of  the  final  separation  of  the  rightequs  from  the  wicked.— In  the 
givi7>ff  of  Ihe  law,  and  the  formation  of  the  Israelites  into  a  nation  or  com- 
miinily,  was  represented  the  formation  of  a  city  of  the  living  God,  and  of 
the  general  as.'scmbly  of  the  church  of  the  first-born. — Lastly,  the  heavenly 
coimtry,  the  habitation  of  the  righteous,  was  typified  by  Canaan,  acountij 
given  to  the  Israelites  by  God's  promise."' 

2.  Prophetical  Types  are  those,  by  which  the  divinely  in- 
spired prophets  prefigured  or  signified  things  either  present  or 
future,  by  means  of  external  symbols. 

Of  this  description  is  the  prophet  Isaiah's  going  naked  (that  is,  without 
his  prophetic  garment)  and  barefoot  (Isa.  xx.  2.),  to  prefiiure  the  fatal  de- 
struction of  the  Eayptians  and  Ethiopians — The  hiding  of  a  girdle  in  a  rock 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  which,  on  being  subsequently  taken 
thence,   proved  to   be  rotten,   to  denote  the  destruction  which  would 

«  By  Bp.  Elrington  (formerly  Provo.st  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin).  See 
the  grotmds  of  this  conjecture  ably  supported  La  Dr.  (iraves's  Lectures 
on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii  pp.  393 — 395.  notes. 

»  Dr  Macknight  on  Rom.  ix.  4  note  1 
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speedily  befall  the  abandoned  and  ungrateful  Jewish  people  (Jer.  xiii.  1—7. 
compared  with  the  following  verses) :— the  abstaining  from  marriage  (Jer. 
xvi.  2.),  mourning  (ver.  5.),  and  feasting  (ver.  8.),  to  indicate  the  woful  ca- 
lamities denounced  by  Jehovah  against  his  people  for  their  sins.  Similar 
calamities  are  prefigured  by  breaiving  a  potter's  vessel.  (Jer.  xviii.  2—10.) 
By  making  bonds  and  yokes  (Jer.  xxvii.  1 — 8.)  is  prefigured  the  subjugation 
of  the  kings  of  Edoni,  Moab,  the  Ammonites,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar; and  in  like  manner,  Agabus's  binding  his  own  hands  with 
Paul's  girdle  intimated  the  apostle's  captivity  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xxi.  10, 11.)' 
To  this  class  of  types  may  be  referred  prophetical  and  typical  visions 
of  future  events:  some  of  these  have  their  interpretation  annexed:  as 
Jeremiah's  vision  of  the  almond  tree  and  a  seething  pot  (Jer.  i.  U — 16.), 
Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  resurrection  of  dry  bones  (Ezek.  xxxvii.),  with 
many  similar  instances  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  Other  typical 
visions,  however,  will  in  all  probability  be  explained  only  by  their  actual 
accomplishment;  as  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  temple  and  holy  city  (ch.  xl. 
to  the  end),  and  especially  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John  :  which  will  then 
be  most  clear  and  intelligible  when  the  whole  is  fulfilled  ;  as  we  can  now 
plainly  read  tlie  calling  of  the  Gentiles  in  many  parts  of  Ihe  Old  Testament, 
which  seemed  so  strange  a  thing,  before  it  was  accomplished,  even  to 
those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  See 
an  instance  of  this  in  Acts  xi.  1 — 18. 

3.  Historical  Types  are  the  characters,  actions,  and  fortunes 
of  some  eminent  persons  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  so 
ordered  by  Divine  Providence  as  to  be  exact  prefigurations  of 
the  characters,  actions,  and  fortunes,  of  future  persons  \vho 
should  arise  under  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

In  some  instances,  the  persons  whose  characters  and  actions  prefigured 
future  events,  were  declared  by  Jehovah  him.self  to  be  typical,  long  be- 
fore the  events  which  they  prefigured  came  to  pass:  these  have  been 
termed  innate,  or  natural  historical  types;  and  these  maybe  safely  ad- 
mitted. But  inferred  types,  or  those  in  which  typical  persons  were  not 
known  to  be  such,  until  after  the  things  which  they  typified  had  actually 
happened  (and  which  can  only  be  consequentially  ascertained  to  be  such 
by  probabilities  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  faith),  cannot 
be  too  carefully  avoided,  notwithstanding  they  have  the  sanction  of  some 
eminent  expositors,  because  they  are  not  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  'Testament.^ 

III.  From  the  preceding  remarks  and  statements  it  will  be 
obvious,  that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  Interpreta- 
tion OF  Types  ;  for  unless  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  writers  themselves  for  it,  we  cannot  conclude  with 
certainty  that  this  or  that  person  or  thing,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  type  of  Christ  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  which  we  may  perceive  between  them  :  but  we 
may  admit  it  as  probable.  "  Whatever  persons  or  things 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  were  expressly  declared  by 
Christ,  or  by  his  apostles,  to  have  been  designed  as  prefigu- 
rations of  persons  or  things  relating  to  the  ffew  Testament, 
such  persons  or  things  so  recorded  in  ihe  former  are  types  of 
the  persons  or  things  with  which  they  are  compared  in  the 
latter.  But  if  we  assert,  that  a  person  or  thing  was  designed 
to  prefigure  another  person  or  thing,  where  no  such  prefigura- 
tion  has  been  declared  by  divine  authority,  we  make  an  asser- 
tion for  which  we  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  the  slightest 
foundation.  And  even  when  comparisons  are  instituted  in  the 
New  Testament  between  antecedent  and  subsequent  persons 
or  things,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  examples, 
where  a  comparison  is  instituted  merely  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, from  the  examples  where  such  a  connection  is  declared, 
as  exists  in  the  relation  of  a  type  to  its  antitype."^  In  the 
interpretation  of  types,  therefore, 

1.  There  must  be  a  fit  application  of  the  Type  to  the  Antitype. 

"To  constitute  one  thing  the  type  of  another,  as  the  term  is  generally 
understood  in  reference  to  Scripture,  something  more  is  wanted  than  mere 
resemblance.  The  former  must  not  only  resemble  the  latter,  but  must 
have  been  designed  to  resemble  the  latter.  It  must  have  been  so  designed 
in  its  original  institution.  It  must  have  been  designed  as  something  pre- 
paratory 10  the  latter.  The  type,  as  well  as  the  antitype,  must  have  been 
preordained;  and  they  must  have  been  preordained  as  constituent  parts 
of  the  same  general  scheme  of  Divine  Providence.  It  is  this  previous  de- 
sign and  this  preordained  connection,  which  constitute  the  relation  of  type 
and  antitype.  Where  these  qualities  fail,  where  the  previous  design  and 
the  preordained  connection  are  wanting,  the  relation  between  any  two 
things,  however  similar  in  themselves,  is  not  the  relation  of  type  to  anti- 
type."* In  further  explanation  of  this  canon,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in 
a  type  every  circumstance  is  far  from  being  typical,  as  in  a  parable  there 
are  several  incidents,  which  are  not  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  para- 
ble, nor  to  be  insisted  upon  as  such.  From  not  considering  the  evident 
relation  which  ouglu  to  subsist  between  the  type  and  the  antitype,  some 
fanciful  expositors,  under  pretence  that  the  tabernacle  of  Moses  was  a 
figure  of  the  church  or  of  heaven,  have_^  converted  even  the  very  boards 
and  nails  of  it  into  types.  Thus  Cardinal  Bellarmine'  found  the  mass  to 
be  typified  by  Melcliisedec's  bringing  forth  bread  and  wine,  he  being  a 


'  Other  examples  of,  and  observations  on,  prophetical  types,  may  be 
seen  in  Dr.  Nares's  Warburtonian  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  concerning 
the  Messiah,  pp.  70—86.  117—125. 

a  The  subject  of  historical  types  is  copiously  (but  in  some  respects  fan- 
cifully) elucidated  by  Huet  in  his  Demonstratio  Evangehca,  cap.  170.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1056—1074.  Amst.  1630;  and  by  Dr.  Macknight  in  his  Essay  on  the 
riglit  Interpretation  of  the  Language  of  Scripture,  in  vol.  iv.  or  vi.  (4to.  or 
8vo.)  of  his  translation  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  Essay  viii.  sect.  1 — 5. 
The  interpretation  of  types,  generally,  is  vindicated  by  Alber,  against  the 
modern  neologian  divines  on  the  Continent,  in  his  Institutiones  Herme- 
neuticce  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  63—85. 

»  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii.  p.  115.  «  Ibid,  part  iii.  p.  113. 

'  De  Missa,  lib.  i.  c.  9. 


priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  The  same  great  adversary  of  the  Protestants 
(in  his  Treatise  de  Laicis)  in  like  manner  discovered  that  their  secession 
under  Luther  "was  typified  by  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jero- 
boam; while  the  Lutherans,  with  equal  reason,  retorted  that  Jeroboam 
was  a  type  of  the  Pope,  and  that  the  secession  of  Israel  from  Judah  typi- 
fied, not  the  secession  of  the  Protestants  under  Luther,  but  the  secession 
of  the  church  of  Rome  from  primitive  Christianity.  But,  to  whichever  of 
the  two  events  Ihe  secession  under  Jeroboam  may  be  supposed  the  most 
similar  (if  similarity  exist  there  at  all  beyond  the  mere  act  of  secession), 
we  have  no  autliorily  for  pronouncing  it  a  type  of  either.  We  have  no 
proof  of  previous  design  and  of  preordained  connection  between  the 
subjects  of  comparison ;  we  have  no  pi'unf  that  the  secession  of  the  Israel- 
ites under  Jeroboam  was  designed  to  prefigure  any  other  secession  what- 
ever."* From  the  same  inattention  to  considering  the  necessarily  evident 
relation  between  the  type  and  the  antitype,  the  Hebrew  monarch  Saul, 
whose  name  is  by  interpretation  Death,  has  been  made  a  type  of  the  moral 
law,  which  Saint  Paul  terms  the  "  ministration  of  death."  (2  Cor.  iii.  7.)  In 
like  manner,  the  period,  which  elapsed  between  the  anointing  of  David 
and  the  death  of  Saul,  has  been  made  to  typify  the  time  of  Christ's  minis- 
try upon  earth  ! !  And  the  long  war  between  the  house  of  Saul  and  the 
house  of  David  (2  Sam.  iii.  1.),  in  which  Dai^id  waxed  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  the  house  of  Saul  weaker  and  weaker,  has  been  represent- 
ed as  strikingly  portrayed  irf  the  lengthened  contests  between  the  right- 
eousness of  faith  and  that  of  works  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  epistles, 
especially  in  those  addressed  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians  !  !  I' 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  numerous  similar  examples 
of  abuse  in  the  interpretation  of  types ;  but  the  preceding  will 
suffice  to  show  the  danger  of  falling  into  it,  and  the  necessity  of 
confining  our  attention  to  the  strict  relation  between  the  type  and 
the  antitype.  In  further  illustration  of  this  canon  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  in  expounding  typical  passages  two  points  should 
be  always  kept  in  mind,  viz. 

(1.)  The  TrPE  must  in  the  first  instance  be  explained 
according  to  its  literal  sense  ;  and  if  any  part  of  it  appear  to 
be  obscure,  such  obscurity  must  be  removed :  as  in  the  history 
of  Jo7iah,  -who  ivas  siuallowed  by  a  great  fish,  and  cast  ashore 
on  the  third  day, 

(2.)  The  Analogy  bettueen  the  thing  prefiguring  and  the 
thing  prefigured  must  be  soberly  shoivn  in  all  its  parts. 

The  criteria  for  ascertaining  this  analogy  are  to  be  found  solely  in  the 
Sacred  Writings  themselves  ;  for  whenever  the  Holy  Spirit  refers  any 
thing  to  analogy,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  there  we  may  rest 
assured  that  such  analogy  was  designed  by  God.  But  further  than  this  wo 
cannot  safely  go. 

2.  There  is  often  more  in  the  Type  than  in  the  Antitype. 

God  designed  one  person  or  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  to  be  a  type  or 
shadow  of  things  to  come,  not  in  all  things,  but  only  in  respect  to  some  par- 
ticular thing  or  things :  hence  we  find  many  things  in  the  type  that  are 
inapplicable  lo  the  antitype.  The  use  of  this  canon  is  showni  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the  ritual  and  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  fairly  accommodated  to  Jesus  Christ  the  antitype,  although  there  are 
many  things  in  that  priesthood  which  do  not  accord.  Thus  the  priest  was 
to  offer  sacrifice  for  his  own  sins  (Heb.  v.  3),  which  is  in  no  respect  appli- 
cable to  Christ,  (Heb.  vii.  27.)  Again,  the  Mosaic  priesthood  is  (vii.  18.) 
teeak  and  unprofitable,  neither  of  which  characters  can  be  applied  to  the 
Redeemer,  who  continueth  ever,  and  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood. 
(vii.  24,  25.) 

3.  Frequently  there  is  more  in  the  Antitype  than  in  the 
Type. 

The  reason  of  this  canon  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  rule  :  for, 
as  no  single  type  can  express  the  life  and  particular  actions  of  Christ, 
there  is  necessarily  more  in  the  antitype  than  can, be  found  in  the  type 
itself;  so  that  one  type  must  signify  one  thing,  and  another  type  another 
thing.  Thus,  one  goat  could  not  typify  Christ  both  in  his  death  and  resur- 
rection: therefore  two  were  appointed  (Lev.  xvi.  7.),  one  of  which  was 
offered,  and  prefigured  his  "  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  atonement ;"  while 
the  other,  which  was  dismissed,  typified  his  triumph  over  death  and  the 
grave.  In  like  manner,  Moses  was  a  type  of  Christ  as  a  Deliverer,  or 
Saviour,  in  bringing  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  Joshua,  in 
bringing  them  into  Canaan,  which  was  a  type  of  heaven, — the  true  country 
of  all  sincere  Christians. 

4.  The  -wicked,  as  such,  are  not  to  be  made  Types  of 
Christ. 

For  how  can  a  thing,  which  is  bad  in  itself  prefigure  or  typify  a  thing 
that  is  good  7  Yet,  for  want  of  attending  to  this  obvious  and  almost  self- 
evident  proposition,  some^  expositors  have  interpreted  the  adultery  of 
David,  and  the  incest  of  Amnon,  as  typical  of  the  Messiah  !  and  the  oak  on 
which  Absalom  was  suspended  by  the  hair  of  the  head  has  been  made  a 
type  of  the  cross  of  Christ !»  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  the 
punishments  of  some  malefactors  are  accommodated  to  Christ  as  an  anti- 
type. Thus,  Deut.  xxi.  23.  is  by  Saint  Paul  acconmiodaled  typically  to 
him.  Gal.  iii.  13.  Jonah,  we  have  already  observed,  was  a  type  of  Christ, 
by  his  continuance  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  belly  of  a  great  fish  : 
but  the  point  of  resemblance  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  his  being  there  as  the 
punishment  of  his  disobedience  to  the  divine  command,  but  in  his  coming 
forth,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  alive,  and  in  perfect  vigour ;  which 
coming  forth  prefigured  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

5.  In  Types  and  Antitypes,  an  enallage  or  change  sometimes 
takes  place  ;  as  -when  the  thing  prefigured  assttmes  the  name 
of  the  Type  or  figure  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  Type  of 
the  thing  represented  assumes  the  name  of  the  Antitype. 


0  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iii.  117. 

'  The  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  above  extravagant  typi- 
fications  treated  at  length,  will  find  them  minutely  stated,  with  other  siiQilar 
particulars  equally  extravagant,  in  the  "  Bible  Magazine,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  22—29.  , 

a  Azorius,  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  in  his  Institutiones  Morales,  lib.  vih.  c.  2.; 
and  Cornelius  a  Lapide  in  Praefat.  ad  Pentateuch,  canon  40. 

»  By  Gretzer,  De  Ciuce,  lib.  i.  c.  6. 
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Of  the  first  kind  of  enallage  wp  hnvfi  pxainples  in  Ezok.  xxxiv.  23.  xxxvii 
!M,  25.  and  Ho8.  iii.  5.  ;  in  wliicli  doscrlptions  of  Messiah's  kingdom  lie  is 
styled  David  :  because  as  he  was  pn-fijiiired  by  David  in  many  respiects, 
so  he  was  to  descend  from  him.  In  like  manner  Christ  is  called  a  lumh 
(John  i.  29.  30.  and  Rev.  xix.  7.  9.),  because  the  paschal  lamb  was  an  emi- 
nent typo  of  liiiii.  So.  the  Christian  church  is  sometimes  called  Mount 
Sion  and  JeriLsalem  (Cal.  iv.  20.  Heb.  xii.  22.  Uev.  jtxi.  2.),  because  these 
places  were  types  of  her. 

Of  the  second  kind  of  enallage  wo  have  instances:—!.  In  prophrtical 
types,  in  wliicli  the  name  of  a  person  or  lliinK,  properly  aKrecin/i  with  the 
antitype,  and  for  which  the  type  was  pro(iosed,  is  jsiven  to  any  one  :  as  in 
Isa.  vii. .').  and  viii.  1—3.  So,  the  wife  of  the  inophet  Ilosea,  and  iiis  l(,'t;iti- 
mate  chiMren,  are  by  the  command  of  Jehovah  termed  a  wife  of  irhore- 
doms,  and  ckildrer^qf  whorefloma  (IIos.  i.  2.),  on  account  of  the  israeliles, 
who  were  the  antitype,  and  were  guilty  of  spiritual  whoredom  or  adiillery. 
See  IIos.  i.  4.  0.  9.-2.  hi  hislurical  tf/pea,  as  when  hanging  was  called  in 
the  Old  Testament  tlie  curse  of  the  Lord,  because  it  was  made  a  type  of 
Christ,  who  was  made  a  curse  for  our  sins,  as  the  apostle  Paul  argues  in 
Gal.  iii.  13. 

G.  'JViut  -tue  may  not  fall  into  extremes,  in  the  interpretation 
of  'J\if/)fs,  we  must,  in  every  instance,  proceed  cautiously, 
"  -with  fear  and  tremblinff,"  lest  -we  imagine  mysteries  to  exist 
tohere  none  -were  ever  intended. 

No  mystical  or  typical  sense,  therefore,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a  plain 
passage  of  Scriplure,  the  meaning  of  which  is  obvious  and  natural ;  unless 
It  be  evident  from  some  other  part  of  Scripture  that  the  place  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  double  sense.  When  Paul  says  (Gal.  iii.  24.  Col.  ii.  17.) 
that  the  law  woji  a  schoolmasfer  to  bring  men  tu  Christ,  and  a  shadow  of 
things  to  come,  we  must  instantly  acknowledge  that  the  ceremonial  law  in 
general  was  a  typo  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel.  Nothing  can  be  more 
contrary  to  that  sober  judgment  which  is  so  strenuously  urged  by  the 
apostle  (Rom.  xii.  3.),  than  lo  seek  for  types  where  there  are  not  the  small- 
est marks  or  traces  of  any  ;  and  that,  too,  by  contradicting  the  plain  and 
literal  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  not  unfrequcntly  in  direct  opposition  to 
common  sense.  "Sliould  not  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  in  this  respect  be  imitated  f  Is  it  not  pretending  to  bo  wiser 
th.an  Ihey  were,  to  look  for  mvstcries  where  they  designed  none?  How 
unreasoiiabli-  is  it  to  lay  an  useless  weight  on  the  consciences  of  Christians, 
and  to  bear  down  the  true  and  revealed,  under  the  unwieldly  burden  of 
traditional  mysteries!"' 

IV.  Closely  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  types  is 
the  expounding  of  Symbols;  which,  though  often  confounded 
with  them,  are  nevertheless  widely  different  in  their  nature. 
By  syitibuL^  we  mean  "  certain  representative  marks,  rather 
than  express  pictures ;  or,  if  pictures,  such  as  were  at  the 
time  churuders,  and,  besides  presenting  to  the  eye  the  resem- 
blance of  a  particular  object,  suggested  a  general  idea  to  the 
mind  As  when  a  horn  was  made  to  denote  strength,  an  eye 
and  sceptre,  majesty,  and  in  numberless  such  instances ;  where 

>  Beausobre's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  (Bishop  Watson's 
Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  140.)  In  the  preceding  observations  on  the  interpretation 
of  types,  the  author  has  chiclly  been  indebted  to  Glassii  Philologia  Sacra, 
lib.  ii.  part  i.  tract  ii.  sect.  iv.  col.  442 — 472.,  which  has  been  unaccountably 
omiltfd  t)y  Prof  Dathe  in  his  otherwise  truly  valuable  edition  of  that  work  ; 
Laiigii  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  pp.  97 — 119.;  .1.  E.  PfeiflTer,  Inst.  Ilerm.  Sacr. 
pp  775— 79,'i. ;  Viscr,  Hermeneutica  Sacra  Novi  Testamenti,  part  ii.  pp.  ISl 
—  1*^.  The  subject  of  types  is  particularly  considered  and  ably  illustrated 
in  Dr.  Outram  dc  Sacrificiis,  particularly  lib.  i.  cap.  19.  and  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  (pp. 
217— 2'S.  361— 3»1.  of  Mr.  Allen's  translation  alrcarly  noticed);  Mr.  Faber's 
Horse  MosaicEe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  40—173.  ;  Bishop  Chandler's  Defence  of  Christi- 
anity from  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  <kc.  chap.  iii.  ;  and  Mr. 
Wilson's  popular  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  Types.  Edin- 
burgh, 1823.  ovo.  But  the  fullest  view  of  this  subject  is  stated  by  Dr.  Graves 
to  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Seunuel  Mather's  work  on  the  Figures  and  Types  of 
the  Old  Testament.     Dublin,  1683,  4to. 

«  Before  an  alphabet  was  invented,  and  what  we  call  literary  writing  was 
formed  into  an  art,  men  had  no  way  to  record  their  conceptions,  or  to 
convey  them  lo  others  at  a  distance,  but  by  setting  down  the  figures  and 
tropes  of  such  things  as  were  the  objects  of  their  contemplation.  Hence, 
the  way  of  writing  in  picture  was  as  universal,  and  almost  as  early,  as  the 
way  of  speaking  in  metaphor;  and  from  the  same  reason,  the  necessity 
of  the  thing.  In  process  of  time,  and  through  many  successive  improve- 
ments, this  rude  and  simple  mode  of  picture-wrifing  was  succeeded  by 
that  n{ symbols,  or  was  enlarged  at  least  and  enriched  by  it.  Bishop  Kurd's 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies,  seroi.  ix.  (Works,  vol.  v. 
p.  238. 


the  picture  was  not  drawn  to  express  merely  the  thing  itself, 
but  something  else,  which  was,  or  was  conceived  to  be, 
analogous  to  it.  This  more  complex  and  ingenious  form  of 
picture-writing  was  much  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  and  is 
that  wliicli  we  know  by  the  name  of  Ilieroglyp/iics.^^^ 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  symbolical  language  should 
be  referred  to  figurative  or  spiritual  interpretation :  in  the 
former  case,  it  would  have  occupied  a  place  in  the  discussion 
respecting  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture  ;  but,  on  con- 
sideration, it  wifi  appear  that  it  is  most  nearly  allied  to  spi- 
ritual interpretation.  Kor  a  symbol  differs  from  a  type  in 
this  respect,  that  the  former  represents  something  »««/  orpre- 
scnt,  while  a  type  represents  something  future.  The  images 
of  the  chenibim  over  the  propitiatory  were  symbols;  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  last  supper  also  were  symbols.  The 
commanded  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  given  for  a  type ;  the  sa- 
crifices of  the  law  were  types.  So  far.  Bishop  Warburton 
has  remarked,  symbols  and  types  agree  in  iheu  genus,  that 
they  are  equally  representations,  but  in  their  species  they  dif- 
fer widely.  It  is  not  retiuired,  he  further  observes,  that  the 
symbol  should  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  represented  : 
the  cherubim  snadowed  out  the  celerity  of  angels,  but  not  by 
any  physical  celerity  of  their  own ;  the  breati  and  wine  sha- 
dowed out  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  not  by  any 
change  in  the  elements.  But  types  being,  on  the  contrary, 
representations  of  things  future,  and  so  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  prophecy,  were  to  convey  information  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  antitypes,  or  of  the  things  represented ;  which 
they  could  not  do  but  by  the  exhibition  of  their  own  nature. 
And  hence  we  recollect,  that  the  command  to  offer  Isaac, 
being  the  command  to  offer  a  real  sacrifice,  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  Christ,  thereby  represented,  were  a  real  sacri- 
fice.'^ 

As  the  same  rules,  which  regulate  the  general  interpreta- 
tion of  the  tropes  and  figures  occurring  in  the  Scriptures,  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  interpretation  of  symbols,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  a  former  part  of  this  volume,'  in  which 
that  topic  is  particularly  discussed.  Much  light  will  also  be 
thrown  upon  the  symbolical  language  of  Scripture,  by  a  care- 
ful collation  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  with  each  other ; 
for  "  the  symbolical  language  of  the  prophets  is  almost  a 
science  in  itself.  None  can  fully  comprehend  the  depth, 
sublimity,  and  force  of  their  writings,  who  are  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  imagery  they 
were  accustomed  to  use.  This  is  the  main  key  to  many  of 
the  prophecies ;  and,  without  knowing  how  to  apply  it,  the 
interpreter  will  often  in  vain  essay  to  discover  their  hidden 
treasures.''^  Lastly,  the  diligent  comparison  of  the  New 
Testament  with  the  Old  will  essentially  contribute  to  illustrate 
the  symbolical  phraseology  of  the  prophets.  For  instance, 
we  learn  what  is  intended  by  the  water  promised  to  the  Isra- 
elites in  Isa.  xliv.  3.,  and  to  which  the  thirsty  are  invited  in 
ch.  Iv.  1.,  from  John  iv.  10.  and  vii.  37 — 39.;  where  it  is 
explained  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  gifts  which  were  after- 
wards to  be  dispensed.' 

»  Bishop  Kurd's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies,  senn.  ix. 
(Works,  vol.  v.  p.  239.) 

*  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  ix.  ch.  ii.  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  289.  8vo, 
edit.) 

'  See  pp.  355—358.  supra. 

«  Bp.  Vaiimildert's  Lectures,  p.  240. 

•<  See  a  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Symbolical  Language  of  Prophecy, 
infra.  Vol.  U.  Index  U.  pp.  457.  et  seq. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE  PROPHECIES. 

SECTION  L 


GENERAL   RULES    FOR   ASCERTAINING   THE    SENSE    OF   THE    PROPHETIC   WRITINGS. 


Prophecy,  or  the  prediction  of  future  events,  is  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be  given,  of  super- 
natural communion  with  the  Deity.  The  force  of  the  argu- 
ment from  prophecy,  for  proving  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  records,  has  already  been  exhibited  ;  ana  the  cavils  of 
objectors,  from  its  alleged  obscurity,  has  been  obviated.' 
Difficulties,  it  is  readily  admitted,  do  exist  in  understanding 
the  prophetic  writings :  but  these  are  either  owing  to  our 
ignorance  of  history  and  of  the  Scriptures,  or  because  the 
prophecies  themselves  are  yet  unfulfilled.  The  latter  can 
only  be  understood  when  the  events  foretold  have  actually 
been  accomplished  :  but  the  former  class  of  difficulties  may 
be  removed  in  many,  if  not  in  all  cases ;  and  the  knowledge, 
sense,  and  meaning  of  the  prophets  may,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  be  attained  by  prayer,  reading,  and  meditation,  and 
by  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  especially  with  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  with  the 
book  of  the  Revelation. ^  With  this  view,  the  following 
general  rules  will  be  found  useful  in  investigating  the  sense 
and  meaning  of  the  prophecies,  as  well  as  their  accomplish- 
ment. 

I.  As  not  any  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  self-interpretation, 
(2  Pet.  i.  20.),  or  is  its  own  interpreter,  "  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
phecy is  to  be  sought  in  the  events  of  the  -world,  a?id  in  the 
harmony  of  the  prophetic  luritings,  rather  than  in  the  bare 
terms  of  any  single  prediction."^ 

In  the  consideration  of  this  canon,  the  following  circumstances 
should  be  carefully  attended  to: — 

(1.)  Consider  ivell  the  times  -when  the  several  prophets 
^flourished,  in  -what  place  and  under  -what  kings  they  uttered 
their  predictions,  the  duration  of  their  prophetic  ministry,  and 
their  personal  rank  and  condition,  and,  lastly,  -whatever  can 
be  knoTvn  respecting  their  life  and  transactions. 

These  particulars,  indeed,  cannot  in  every  instance  be  ascertained,  the 
circumstances  relating  to  many  of  the  prophets  being  very  obscure  :  but, 
where  they  can  be  known,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  them,  as  this  will 
materially  contribute  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  prophetic  writings.^ 
Thus,  in  order  to  understand  correctly  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  we  should 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  state  and  condition  of  the  people  of 
Israel  under  the  kings  Amaziah,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah. 
With  this  view,  the  books  of  Kings  (2.  xiv. — xxi.)  and  2Chron.  (xvi. — xxii.) 
ought  to  be  repeatedly  perused  and  studied ;  because  they  contain  an 
accurate  view  of  the  state  of  thost  times. 

(2.)  The  situation  of  the  particular  places,  of  -which  the 
prophets  speak,  must  also  be  kept  in  mind,  as  ivell  as  that  of 
the  neighbouring  places  :  there  being  in  the  prophetic  -writings 
frequent  allusions  to  the  situation  and  ancient  names  of 
tlaces. 

»  See  Vol.  1.  pp.  119—142.  For  an  account  of  the  Prophets,  see  Vol.  II. 
pp.  253— 2.59.  and  for  an  analysis  of  their  writings,  with  critical  remarks 
thereon,  see  also  Vol.  II.  pp.  2.59 — 289. 

»  There  is  scarcely  an  expression  in  this  book  which  is  not  taken  out 
of  Daniel  or  some  other  prophet.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  observed,  that  it 
is  written  in  the  same  style  and  language  with  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
and  has  the  same  relation  to  them  which  they  have  to  one  another,  so  that 
all  of  them  together  make  but  one  complete  prophecy ;  and  in  hke  manner 
it  consists  of  two  parts,  an  introductory  prophecy,  and  an  interpretation 
thereof  (Observations  on  the  Apocalypse,  chap.  ii.  p.  254.)  The  style 
of  the  Revelations,  says  the  profoundly  learned  Dr.  Lightfoot,  "is  very 
prophetical  as  to  the  things  spoken,  and  very  hebraizing  as  to  the  speaking 
of  them.  Exceeding  much  of  the  old  prophet's  language  and  manner  [is] 
adduced  to  intimate  New  Stories ;  and  exceeding  much  of  the  Jews'  lan- 
guage and  allusion  to  their  customs  and  opinions,  thereby  to  speak  the 
things  more  familiarly  to  be  understood."  Harmony  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, p.  154.  (Lond.  1655.)  See  also  Langii  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  pp. 
148—150. 

'  Bishop  Horsley.  This  learned  prelate  has  shown  in  his  sermon  on 
2  Pet.  i.  20.  that  the  clause — No  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of  any  private 
interpretation — may  be  more  precisely  thus  expressed  : — "  Not  any  pro- 
vhecy  of  Scripture  is  of  self -interpretation,  or  is  its  own  interpreter  : 
because  the  Scripture  prophecies  are  not  detached  predictions  of  separate 
independent  events,  but  are  united  in  a  regular  and  entire  system,  all 
terminating  in  one  great  object,— the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
complete  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom."  Sermons,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  13—16. 

*On  the  chronological  order,  &c.  of  the  prophets,  see  Vol.  II,  pp. 


When  places  are  mentioned  as  lying  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  it  if 
generally  to  be  understood  of  their  situation  with  respect  lo  Judsa  or 
Jerusalem;  when  the  context  does  not  plainly  restrict  the  scene  to  some 
other  place.  For  instance,  Kgypt  and  Arabia  are  every  where  called  the 
land  of  the  south,  because  they  are  situated  to  the  south  of  Jerusaleiii: 
thus  in  Daniel  (ch.  xi.)  the  king  of  the  south  signifies  the  king  of  Egypt, 
and  the  king  of  the  north,  the  monarch  of  Syria.  The  sea  is  olten  put  for 
the  west,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  being  to  the  west  of  Judaea:  by  the  earth, 
the  prophets  often  mean  the  land  of  Judrea,  and  soiuetimes  the  great  con- 
tinent of  all  Asia  and  Africa,  to  which  they  had  access  by  land ;  and  by 
the  isles  of  the  sea,  they  understood  the  places  to  which  they  sailed,  par- 
ticularly all  Europe,  and  probably  the  islands  and  sea-coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  appellation  of  sea  is  also  given  to  the  great  rivers  Nile 
and  Euphrates,  which,  overllowing  their  banks,  appear  like  small  seas  or 
great  lakes.  The  Egyptian  Sea,  with  its  seven  streams,  mentioned  in 
Isa.  xi.  15.  is  the  Nile  with  its  seven  mouths:  the  sea,  mentioned  in  Isa. 
xxvii.  1.  and  Jer.  Ii.  36.  is  the  Euphrates  ;  and  the  desert  of  the  sea,  in 
Isa.  xxi.  1.  is  the  country  of  Babylon,  watered  by  that  river.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Jewish  people  are  described  by  several  particular  appellations, 
after  the  division  of  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  :  thus,  the  ten 
tribes,  being  distinct  from  the  other  two,  and  subject  to  a  different  king, 
until  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  captivity,  are  respectively  called  Samaria, 
Ephraiin,  and  Joseph;  because  the  city  of  Samaria,  which  was  situated 
in  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  who  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  Compare  Isa.  vii.  2.  5.  8,  9.  Psal. 
Ixxxi.  5.  Hos.  vii.  11.  Amos  v.  15.  and  vi.  6.  They  were  also  called  Israel 
and  Jacob,  because  they  formed  the  greater  part  of  Israel's  or  Jacob's 
posterity.  The  other  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  are  called  the 
kingclu7n  of  Judah,  the  house  of  David,  Jerusalem,  or  Sion  (Isa.  vii.  13. 
and  xl.  2.  Psal.  cxxvi.  1.  and  Isa.  lii.  8.),  because  those  two  tribes  adhered 
to  the  family  of  David,  from  whose  posterity  their  kings  sprung,  and  the 
capital  of  their  dominions  was  Jerusalem,  within  whose  precincts  was 
Mount  Sion.  After  their  return,  however,  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
the  names  of  Israel  and  Judah  are  promiscuously  applied  to  all  the  descend- 
ants of  the  twelve  tribes  who  were  thus  restored  to  their  native  country. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  H;iggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi,  who^U  flourished  after  that  event.  In  addition  to  the  situations 
and  names  of  places,  whatever  relates  to  the  history  of  those  times  must 
bo  ascertained,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  by  consulting  not  only  the  histori- 
cal books  of  Scripture,  and  the  writings  of  Josephus  (whose  statements 
must  sometiiTies  be  taken  with  great  caution,  as  he  has  not  always  related 
the  sacred  history  with  fidelity),  but  also  by  comparing  the  narratives  of 
Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other  profane  historians,  who  have 
written  on  the  affairs  of  the  Chaldseans,  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Tyrians, 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  other  Oriental  nations,  with  whom  the  posterity 
of  Jacob  had  any  intercourse.  (Quotations  fromthese  writers  may  be  seen 
in  all  the  larger  commentaries  on  the  Bible.  Dr.  Prideaux's  Connection 
of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  and  Bishop  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the 
Prophecies,  are  both  particularly  valuable  for  the  illustrations  of  the  sacred 
predictions  which  they  have  respectively  drawn  from  profane  authors. 
In  the  Historical  and  Geographical  Index,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
of  this  work,  under  the  articles  Assyria,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Media,  and 
Persia,  we  have  given  an  Abstract  of  the  Profane  History  o(^  the  East,  from 
the  time  of  Solomon  until  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  to  facilitate  the  better 
understanding  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  described  in  the  writings  of 
the  prophets. 

(3.)  As  the  prophets  treat  not  o/ily  of  past  transactions  and 
preserit  occxtrrences,  but  also  foretell  future  events,  in  order 
to  understand  them,  %ue  must  diligey,tly  consitlt  the  histories  of 
the  folloxuing  ages,  both  sacred  and  profane,  and  carefully 
see  -whether  ive  can  trace  in  them  the  fulfilment  of  any  pro- 
phecy. 

The  event  is  the  best  interpreter  of  a  prediction:  this  inquiry  into  his- 
tory, however,  demands  not  only  great  labour,  but  also  great  industry  and 
equal  judgment,  in  order  that  the  events  may  be  referred  to  those  pro- 
phecies with  which  they  harmonize.  These  events  must  not  be  far-fetched  ; 
nor  can  they  always  be  ascertained,  because  the  circumstances  alluded 
to  by  the  prophets  are  often  unknown  to  us,  being  yet  future.  Hence  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  prophets,  especially  of  the  book  of  Revelation, 
is  not  only  not  understood,  but  cannot  at  present  be  comprehended.  Some 
conjectures,  perhaps,  may  be  offered:  but  these  should  be  advanced  with 
caution  as  far  as  they  throw  light  upon  prophecy ;  and  where  this  is  want- 
ing, we  must  withhold  our  assent  from  such  conjectures. 

(4.)  The  -words  and  phrases  of  a  prophecy  must  be  ex- 
plai7ied,  -where  they  are  obscure :  if  they  be  very  ititricate, 
every  single  word  should  be  expounded  ;  and,  if  the  sense^  be 
involved  in  metaphorical  and  emblematical  expressions  (^aa 
very  frequently  is  the  case),  these  must  be  explained  according 
to  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

No  strained  or  far-fetched  interpretation,  therefore,  should  be  admitted  ; 
and  that  sense  of  any  word  or  phrase  is  always  to  be  preferred,  which  is 
the  clearest  and  most  precise. 

(5.)  Similar  prophecies  of  the  same  event  must  be  carefully  ■ 
compared,  in  order  to  elucidate  more  clearly  the  sense  of  the  ■ 
sacred  predictions. 
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For  instance,  after  having  ascertained  the  subject  of  the  prophet's  dis- 
course and  the  senBe  of  llie  words,  l»a.  liii.  5.  (//e  teas  wounded,  literally 
pierced  Hirouf;fi,  for  our  lraiisj;ressioriM),  may  be  compared  with  Pnal. 
xxii.  Vi.(Theij  pierred  nty  hands  and  my  J'ent),  and  with  Zeeh.  xii.  10,  (They 
sliaUluiik  un  me  ichtiin  they  have  pierced).  In  thus  paralleling  the  prophe- 
cies, rejiard  must  be  bad  to  the  predictions  oifonwr  prophets,  which  are 
Boineiimes  repeated  with  al)riil^menl,  or  more  distinctly  explained  by 
others;  and  al.su  to  the  predictions  of  6-7/ft«fyi/e/i/  prophets,  who  sometimes 
repeat,  wilh  greater  clearness  and  precision,  former  prophecies,  which 
had  been  more  obscurely  announced. 

II.  7/t  order  to  understand  tlie  prophets,  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  prophetic  style,  -which  is  liighly  figurative, 
and  particularly  abounds  in  metaphorical  and  hyperbolical 
expressions. 

Dy  images  borrowed  from  the  natural  world,  the  prophets  often  under- 
staniJ  something  in  the  world  .politic.  Thus,  as  the  Sun,  moon,  stars,  and 
hoaveidy  bodie.^  denote  kings,  queens,  rnk-rs,  and  per.«)ns  in  great  power  ; 
and  the  increase  of  splendour  in  those  luminaries  denotes  increase  of  pros- 
perity, as  in  Isa.  xxx.  -X.  and  Ix.  19.  On  the  other  hand,  their  darkening, 
selling,  or  tailing,  signifies  a  reverse  of  fortune,  or  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  potentate  or  kingdom  to  which  they  reler-  In  this  manner  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  denounced  the  divine  judgments  on  Babylon  (Isa.  xiii.  10.  13), 
and  on  Idumma  (xxxiv.  4—6.);  and  .leremiah,  on  the  .lews  and  .lerusalem. 
(.ler.  iv.  Si,  2-1.)  The  destruction  of  Egypt  is  preilicted  in  similar  terms 
by  E/ekiel  (xxxii.  7,  8  );  and  also  the  terrible  judgments  that  would  befall 
the  unhelievin::  Jews,  by  Joel.  (ii.  28 — 31.)  Aiid  Ji-^us  Christ  himself  eui- 
nloyeil  the  same  phraseology  in  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Komans.  (Mall.  xxiv.  29.) 

In  further  illuslraiiou  of  this  rule  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  propheti- 
cal writings  contain  numerous  figures  and  similitudes  that  appear  strange 
to  our  habits  and  modes  of  thinkinsj;  but  which  in  their  limes  were  per- 
fectly familiar.  These  figures  and  simililinles,  therefore,  mu.st  not  be 
interpreted  according  to  our  notions  of  things,  but  agreeably  to  the  genius 
of  Oriental  writing  :  for  instance,  very  niimtrous  metaphors  are  taken  Iroin 
agriculture  and  the  pastoral  life,  which  were  common  pursuits  among  the 
Jews,  some  of  the  prophets  themselves  having  been  herdsmen  or  shep- 
herds- Ilowever  hnmDle  such  employments  may  appear  to  ii.^,  they  were 
not  accounted  servile  at  the  time  the  prophets  Ilourished,  Other  repre- 
sentalions  of  events,  which  were  to  come  to  pass  under  the  NewTeslamcnt 
dispensation,  are  drawn  from  the  sacred  riles  of  the  Jews.  Thus,  the 
conversion  of  Ksypt  to  the  Gospel  is  foretold  (Isa.  xix.  19.  21  )  by  setting 
up  an  altar,  and  ojfering  sacrifice  to  the  Lnrd ;  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  in  general  (Mai.  i.  11.)  by  the  otTering  np  of  incense.  The  service 
(if  God  under  the  Gospel  is  set  forth  (Zech.  xiv.  10.)  by  goirtg  up  to  Jerti- 
trilem,  and  keeping  the  feast  of  tabernacles  there;  and  the  abundant  etTu- 
sion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  miraculous  sifts  which  attended  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  is  represented  (Joel  ii.  23.)  hy  prophesying,  and  dream- 
ing dreams,  and  seeing  visions.  In  this  passage  the  prophet  did  not  intend 
to  say,  that  these  things  should  literally  and  actually  take  place  under  the 
Christian  disperisalioii  :  but,  in  order  that  his  meaning  might  be  the  better 
understood  by  those  whom  lie  addressed,  he  expressed  the  abundant 
measure  of  gilts  and  Gospel  light  by  images  drawn  from  those  privileges 
which  were  at  that  time  most  highly  valued  by  the  Jews. 

Although  the  prophets  thus  frequently  employ  words  in  a  fisurativo  or 
metaphorical  meaning,  yel  we  ought  not,  ivilhout  necessity,  to  depart  from 
the  primitive  sense  of  their  expressions  ;  and  that  necessity  exists,  only 
when  the  plain  and  original  sense  »s  less  proper,  as  well  as  less  suitable  to 
the  subject  and  context,  or  contrary  to  olher  passages  of  Scripture.  But, 
even  in  this  case,  we  must  carefully  assign  to  each  proi)hetical  symbol  its 
proper  and  definite  meaning,  and  never  vary  from  that  meaning. 

III.  ..'?«  the  greater  part  of  the  prophetic  writings  iu as  first 
composed  in  verse,  and  still  retains  much  of  the  air  and  cast 
of  the  original,  an  attention  to  the  division  of  the  lines,  and  to 
that  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry  by  which  the  sense  of  one 
line  or  couplet  so  frequently  corresponds  with  another,  will  fre- 

,  quently  lead  to   the  meaning  of  many  passages  ;  one  line  of  a 
couplet,  or  member  of  a  sentence,  being  generally  a  commentary 
on  the  other. 
Of  this  rule  we  have  an  example  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  6. 

The  Lord  hath  a  sacrifice  in  Bozrah, 

And  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of  Idumaea. 

Here  the  met.iphor  in  the  first  verse  is  expres.sed  in  the  same  terms  in 
the  next :  the  sacrifice  in  Bozrah  means  the  ereat  slaiiahter  in  the  land  of 
Idumaea,  of  which  Bozrah  was  the  capital.  Similar  instances  occur  in  Isa. 
xliv.  3.  and  Ixi.  10.  and  in  Micah  vi.  6.  in  which  the  parallelism  is  more  ex- 
tended. Concerning  the  nature  ofProphetic  Poesy,  see  P.  380.  of  the  pre- 
sent volume. 

IV.  Particular  names  are  often  put  by  the  prophets  for  more 
general  ones,  in  order  that  they  may  place  the  thing  represented, 
as  it  were,  before  the  eyes  of  their  hearers :  but  in  such  pas- 
sages they  are  not  to  be  understood  literally. 

Thus,  in  Joel  iii.  4.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  all  the  coast  nf  Palestine,  are 
put,  by  way  of  poetical  description,  for  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jews;  and 
the  Greeks  and  Saha?ans  for  distant  nations;.  In  like  manner  the  prophet 
Amos(ch.  ix.  12),  vk:hen  speaking  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  mentions /Ae 
remnant  of  Edom,  or  the  Idumaans. 

V.  It  is  usual  with  the  prophets  to  express  the  same  thing  in 
a  great  X'ariety  of  expressions  ;  whence  they  abound  in  ampli- 
fications, each  rising  above  the  other  in  strength  and  beauty. 

For  instance,  when  describing  drought  or  famine,  they  accumulate 
together  numerous  epithets,  to  represent  the  sorrow  that  would  accompany 
those  calamilies :  on  the  other  hand  when  delineating  plenty,  they  portray, 
in  a  great  vai-iety  of  expressions,  the  joy  of  the  people  possessed  of  abun- 
dance of  grain  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  blessings  of 
peace,  the  misery  of  the  wicked  and  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous?  are 
contrasted  with  numerous  illustrations.  It  were  unnecessaryto  cite  exam- 
ples, as  we  can  scarcely  open  a  single  page  of  the  prophetic  writings  with- 
out seeing  instances ;  but  in  reading  such  passages  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
.hat  each  individual  phrase  possesses  a  distinct  and  peculiar  sense. 


VI.  The  order  of  time  is  not  always  to  be  loo  Iced  for  in  the 
prophetic  writings  ;  for  they  frequently  resume  topics  of  which 
they  have  formerly  treated,  after  other  subjects  have  intervened, 
and  again  discuss  them. 

Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  may,  in  particular,  be  cited  as  instances  of  this 
abruptness  of  style,  who  spoke  of  various  things  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  iloly  (Spirit, and  as  occasion  required  ;  and  whose  discourses,  being  first 
dispersed,  were  afterwards  collected  together  without  regard  to  the  order 
of  time.  In  the  midst  of  the  mention  of  particular  mercies  promised  to,  or 
of  jiidgmenta  denounced  aaainst,  the  people  of  God,  the  prophets  some- 
times Lreak  forth  into  sublime  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah  :  these 
digressions  appear  extremely  abrupt  and  incoherent  to  those  who  do  not 
consider  how  reasonable  the  mention  of  Clirist  may  be,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  mercies  of  (Jod(of  which  he  is  the  founilation  and  pinnacle, 
tiie  ground  and  consummation),  and  with  the  tlireats  of  the  judgments  of 
God,  in  which  he  was  his  people's  grand  consolation.'  A  careful  examina- 
tion, however,  of  the  plan  andilistribution  of  ttie  different  prophetical  books 
will  always  enable  the  diligent  reader  to  trace  the  arrangement  and  scope 
of  the  respective  pro[ihecies.  Where,  indeed,  a  new  ptcdictir>n  or  dis- 
course is  distinguished  from  a  former  one  by  a  new  title,  as  in  Ilaggai  L  1. 
and  ii.  10.  20.,  il  is  an  easy  task  to  trace  such  an  arrangement  and  scope: 
but  where  the  prophets  do  not  introduce  any  new  titles  (Hosea  for  instance) 
il  becomes  very  dilTicult.  V'itringa  has  laid  it  down  as  a  canon, «  that  in  con- 
tinued  predictions,  which  are  not  distinguished  one  from  another  by  titles 
or  inscriptions,  we  should  carefully  attend  both  to  the  beginning  and  tna 
of  the  prophetic  sermon,  as  well  as  to  the  period  of  time  in  which  the 
scene  of  the  prophetic  vision  is  fixed,  and  to  the  period  in  which  it  ends. 
This  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  sermons  or  discourses  of  Isaiah,  in  the  forty- 
first  and  fbllowing  chapters  of  his  prophecy. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  those  prophecies — whose  terminus  h  quo 
demonstrates  the  beginning  of  the  time  of  (Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  termi- 
7IU-1  ofl  ijuem  the  end  of  that  time — give  a  narration  of  the  principal  events 
that  .shall  befall  the  church  in  a  continued  series,  unless  any  thine  intervene 
which  may  require  us  to  go  back  to  former  times.  I'pnn  this  foundation 
depends  the  interpretation  of  Isa.  liv.  1.  to  Ix.  22.  The  commeficement  of 
this  propliecy  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  Messiah's  king- 
dom :  the  term  or  end  falls  upon  the  most  flourishing  siate  of  that  kingdoiii| 
which  is  to  follow  the  conversion  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  vindication  of 
the  afflicted  church;  which  deliverance,  as  well  as  the  flourishing  state 
of  Christ's  kingilom,  are  described  in  I:^a.  lix.19— 21.  and  Ix.  throughout. 

VII.  The  prophets  often  change  both  persons  and  tenses, 
sometimes  speaking  in  their  own  persons,  at  other  times  repre- 
senting God,  his  people,  or  their  enemies,  as  respectively  speak- 
ing, and  without  noticing  the  change  of  person  ;  sometimes 
taking  things  past  or  present  for  things  future,  to  denote  the 
certainty  of  the  events. 

Of  this  observation  we  have  a  signal  instance  in  that  very  obscure  pro- 
diction  contained  in  Isa.  xxi.  11,  12.  which,  according  to  Bishop  Lowth's 
translation,  is  as  follows  : — 

THE   ORACLE  CONCERNINC   DOM  AH. 

A  voice  crieth  unto  me  from  Seir:  < 

Watchman,  what  from  the  night  7 

Watchman,  what  from  the  night  1 

The  watchman  replieth  : 

The  morning  coinelh,  and  also  the  night. 

If  ye  will  inquire,  inquire  ye :  come  again. 
This  prophecy,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
uttered,  as  well  as  from  the  brevity  of  the  expression,  is  very  obscure  : 
but  if  we  observe  \\\e  tran.'iitior.s,  and  carefully  distinguish  between  the 
person  speaking  and  the  person  spoken  to,  we  shall  he  able  to  apprehend 
its  general  import.  It  expresses  the  inquiries,  made  of  a  prophet  of  Jeho- 
vah by  a  people  who  wfre  in  a  very  distressed  and  hazardous  condition, 
concerning  the  fates  which  awaited  them.  The  Edomites  as  well  as  the 
Jews  were  subdued  by  the  Babylonians.  They  anxiously  inquire  of  the 
prophet,  how  long  their  subjection  is  to  last.  He  intimates  that  the  Jews 
should  be  delivered  from  captivity,  but  not  the  Edomites.  The  transition 
being  thus  observed,  the  obscurity  disappears. 

Isa.  ix.  6.,  liii.  throughout,  Ixiii.  throughout,  Zech.  Ix.  9.  and  Rev.  xviii.  2. 
(to  mention  no  other  instances),  may  be  adduced  as  examples  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  past  or  present,  in  order  to  denote  the  certainly  of  things 
yet  future:  attention  to  the  scope  and  context  of  the  prophetic  discourse 
will  here  also,  as  in  the  preceding  rule,  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  the 
various  transitions  with  sufficient  accuracy.* 

It  may  here  be  further  observed,  that,  in  the  computation  of  time,  a  day 
is  used  by  the  prophet  to  denote  9.  year:  a  »re^A-,  seven  years  ;  and  that 
when  they  speak  ol  the  latter,  or  last  days,  they  invariably  mean  the  days 
of  the  Messiah,  or  the  time  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  The  expression, 
that  day,  often  means  the  same  time,  and  always  some  period  at  a  distance. 

VIII.  When  the  prophets  received  a  commission  to  declare 
any  thing,  the  message  is  sometimes  expressed  as  if  they  had 
been  appointed  to  do  it  themselves. 

This  remark  has,  in  sub.stance,  been  already  made.  It  is  in- 
troduced again,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  phraseoloffv  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings.  One  or  two  additional  examples  will  show  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  it  in  interpreting  the  predictions  of  the 
Sacred  Writings. 

•  Poyle  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  STl. 

»  Tvpus  Doclrinae  Prophetic  ae,  p.  179. 

»  This  change  of  tense,  however,  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  predic- 
tions of  future  events  :  it  is  sometimes  used  by  the  prophets  to  represent 
dulics  as  performed  which  ought  to  be  done:  Thus,  in  Mai.  i.  (5.  A  son 
honours  (ought  to  honour)  his  father.  But  it  is  more  frequently  employed 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  express  both  our  Christian  privi- 
leges, and  the  duties  to  which  they  oblige  us.  Thus,  Matt.  v.  13. : —  Ye  are 
(ought  to  be)  the  salt  of  the  earth.'  Rom.  ii.4.  The  goodness  of  God  leadeth 
(ought  to  lead)  thee  to  repentance.  2  Cor.  iii.  18  We  all  with  open  face  be- 
holding (enjoying  the  means  of  beholding)  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  art  (ought  to  be)  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory 
Similar  instances  may  be  seen  in  1  Cor.  v.  7.  Col.  iii.  3.  Heb.  xiii.  !4.  1  Pet. 
i.  6.  1  John  ii.  15.  iii.  9.  and  v.  4.  18.  Dr.  Taylor's  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writ- 
ings, §  274.    (Bishop  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  p.  !M1.) 
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Thus,  wlien  Isaiah  was  sent  to  tell  the  Jews,  that  their  heart  would  be- 
come lat,  and  their  ears  heavy,  and  that  they  would  be  guilty  of  shutting 
their  eyes,  so  as  not  lu  understand  and  believe  the  truth,  the  message  is 
thus  expressed  :—Cro  aiid  tell  this  people,  hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand 
not,  and  see  ye  indeed,  ttut  perceive  not.  This  implies,  that  they  would  not 
employ  the  tacuUies  wliich  they  possessed,  so  as  to  understand  and  believe 
the  Gospel.  The  reason  of  this  is  assigned  -.—Make  the  heart  of  this  peo- 
ple/at, and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes,  lest  they  see  with 
their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and 
convert,  arid  be  healed.  (Isa.  vi.  9,  10.)  This  is  merely  a  prediction  of  what 
they  would  do;  for  when  this  prophetic  declaration  was  accomplished,  the 
Saviour  quoted  tlie  passage,  and  expressed  its  genuine  sense  -.—In  them  is 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Esaias,  which  saith :  For  this  people's  heart  is 
waxed  gross,  and  I  heir  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have 
closed;  lest  at  any  time  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their 
ears,  aiid  should  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  he  converted,  and 
J  should  heal  them.  (Matt.  xiii.  15.)  This  condition  is  still  more  explicitly 
stated  in  John  iii.  19.  : — 7  his  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the 
world,  and  inen  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were 
evil.  Fur  every  one  that  doeth  evil,  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the 
light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.  The  Lord  said  to  Jeremiah,  I  have 
put  my  words  in  thy  mouth  ;  see,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations, 
to  root  out  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down,  and  to  build, 
and  to  plant.  (Jer.  i.  10.)  The  meaning  of  this  message  is,  that  the  pro- 
phet was  appointed  to  declare  to  the  nations,  that  they  should  be  rooted 
out,  pulled  down,  and  destroyed,  and  that  others  would  be  planted  in  their 
place,  and  built  up.  When  Ezekiel  belield  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
he  observes,  that  it  was  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  vision  which 
I sawichen  Icame  to  destroy  the  city.  (Ezek.  xliii.  3.)  Thatis,  when  he 
came  to  prophesy  that  the  city  should  be  destroyed. 

IX,  As  symbolic  actions  mid  prophetic  visions  greatly  resem- 
ble parables,  and  -were  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  viz. 
more  powerfully  to  instruct  and  engage  the  attentio7i  of  the 
people,  they  must  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner  as  pa- 
rables.^ 

We  must  therefore  chietly  consider  the  scope  and  design  of  such  sym- 
bolic actions  and  prophetic  visions,  withoutattempting  too  minute  an  expla- 
nation of  all  the  poetical  images  and  fiaures  with  which  the  sacred  writers 
adorned  their  style.  For  instance,  in  Zech.  i.  7—11.,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  man  riding  upon  a  red  horse,  andstajiding 
among  the  myrtle  trees :  this  vision  represents  so  many  angels  returning 
probably  from  the  kingdoms  over  which  they  presided,  to  give  to  Jehovah 
an  account  of  their  expeditiori  and  ministry.  The  horse,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, denote  their  power  and  celerity ;  and  the  different  colours  the 
difference  of  their  ministries.  The  scope  of  the  vision,  however,  is  suffi- 
ciently plain :  the  angels  tell  that  all  the  earth  was  sitting  still  and  at  rest ; 
the  Persian  empire  and  other  nations  connected  with  Judaea  enjoying 
peace  at  that  time,  though  the  Jews  continued  in  an  unsettled  state.» 
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may  be  partly  applicable  to  one,  and  partly  to  another,  and  it 
is  not  alxvays  easy  to  mark  the  transitions.  What  has  not  been 
fulfilled  in  the  first,  tve  must  apply  to  the  second ;  and  -what 
has  already  been  fulfilled,  7nay  often  be  considered  as  typical  of 
•what  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

The  double  sense  of  prophecy  has  been  opposed  with  much  ingenuity 
by  Mr.  Whiston,  Ur.  Sykes,  and  l)r.  Benson,  in  this  country,  and  by  father 
Balthus  in  France,  as  well  as  by  most  of  the  German  theologians,  who 
severally  contend  that  the  ancient  prophecies  contain  only  one  sense  :  but, 
that  the  rule  above  stated  is  correct,  we  apprehend  will  appear  from  the 
following  remarks  and  illustrations  : — 

1.  "Throughout  the  whole  of  prophetical  Scripture,  a  time  of  retribution 
and  of  vengeance  on  God's  enemies  is  announced.  It  is  called  ^  the  day 
of  t lie  Lord,'  '  the  day  of  wrath  and  slaughter  ;  of  the  Lord's  anger,  visi- 
tation, and  judgment ;'  '  the  great  day,'  and  ^  the  last  day.'  At  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  kind  of  description,  and  the  same  ex- 

Eressions,  which  are  used  to  represent  this  great  day  are  also  employed 
y  the  prophets  to  describe  the  lall  and  punishment  of  particular  states  and 
empires ;  of  Babylon,  by  Isaiah  (ch.  xiii.) ;  of  Egypt,  by  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxx. 
2 — 4.  and  xxxii.  7,  8.) ;  of  Jerusalem,  by  Jeremiah,  Joel,  and  by  our  Lord 
(Matt,  xxiv.):  and  in  many  of  these  prophecies,  the  description  of  the  ca- 
lamity, which  is  to  fall  on  any  particular  state  or  nation,  is  so  blended  and 
intermixed  with  that  general  destruction,  which,  in  the  final  days  of  ven- 
geance, will  invade  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  that  the  industry  and 
skill  of  our  ablest  interpreters  have  been  scarcely  equal  to  separate  and 
assort  them.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded,  by  judicious  divines,  that  these 
partial  prophecies  and  particular  instances  of  the  divine  vengeance,  whose 
accomplishment  we  know  to  have  taken  place,  are  presented  to  us  as  types, 
certain  tokens,  and  forerunners  of  some  greater  events  which  are  also 
disclosed  in  them.  To  the  dreadful  time  of  universal  vengeance,  they  all 
appear  to  look  forward,  beyond  their  first  and  more  immediate  object. 
Little,  indeed,  can  we  doubt  that  such  is  to  be  considered  the  use  and  ap- 
plication of  these  prophecies,  since  we  see  them  thus  applied  by  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles.'-'^ 

2.  The  second  psalm  is  primarily  an  inauguration  hymn,  composed  by 
David,  the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  when  crowned  with  victory,  and  placed 
triumphant  on  the  sacred  hill  of  Sion.  But  in  Acts  iv.  25.  the  inspired 
apostles  with  one  voice  declare  it  to  be  descriptive  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
Messiah,  and  of  the  opposition  raised  against  the  Gospel,  both  by  Jews  and 
Gentiles. — The  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  psalm  is  spoken  of  David's  per- 
son, and  is,  unquestionably,  in  its  first  and  immediate  sense,  to  be  under- 
stood of  him,  and  of  his  hope  of  rising  after  death  to  an  endless  life  :  but 
it  is  equally  clear  from  Acts  ii.  25 — 31.  that  it  was  spoken  of  Christ,  the  son 
of  David,  who  was  typified  by  that  king  and  prophet.  The  twenty-second 
psalm,<  though  primarily  intended  of  David  when  he  was  in  great  distress 
and  forsaken  by  God,  is  yet,  secondarily  and  mystically,  to  be  understood 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  during  his  passion  upon  the  cross  ;  and  so  it  is 
applied  by  himself.  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.)  And  it  is  further  observable,  that 
other  passages  of  this  psalm  (v.  8.  16.  18),  are  noticed  by  the  evangehst, 
as  being  fulfilled  at  that  time  (Matt,  xxvii.  35.  43.);  now  it  is  certain  that 
they  could  not  be  fulfilled  unless  they  had  been  intended  in  this  mysterious 
sense  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  forty-fifth  psalm  is,  in  the  original,  a  song  of 
loves,  an  epithalamium  on  the  nuptials  of  king  Solomon  and  the  king  of 
Egypt's  daughter :  but  from  Heb.  i.  8.  we  are  assured  that  it  is  addressed  to 
Christ ;  and,  therefore,  in  a  remote  and  spiritual  sense,  it  celebrates  the 
majesty  and  glory  of  his  kingdom,  his  mystical  union  with  his  church,  and 
the  admirable  benefits  that  would  be  conferred  upon  her  in  the  times  of 
the  Gospel. 


A  PROPHECY  is  demonstrated  to  be  fulfilled  when  we  can 
prove  that  the  event  has  actually  taken  place,  precisely 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  foretold,  either  from 
sacred  history,  where  that  is  practicable,  or  from  profane 
authors  of  unimpeachable  veracity ;  whose  characters  stand 
so  high,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  suspected  of  having 
forged  any  thing  to  favour  the  idea  of  its  accomplishment. 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  prediction  has  been  fulfilled, 
we  must  first  endeavour  to'  find  out  the  general  scheme  of  the 
prophecy  in  question,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  parts 
with  the  whole,  and  with  corresponding  prophecies,  ooth 
earlier  and  later ;  and  to  classify  the  various  tnings  spoken 
of,  lest  the  judgment  be  perplexed  with  a  multitude  of 
references.  And,  secondly,  in  our  deductions  from  the  pro- 
phecies thus  arranged,  those  predictions,  and  their  respective 
accomplishments,  are  principally  to  be  selected  and  urged, 
which  chiefly  tend  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  their  taking 
place  by  accident,  or  being  foretold  by  some  happy  conjec- 
ture. Now  this  may  be  done,  by  showing  the  vast  distance 
of  time  between  the  prophecy  and  the  event  foretold ;  the 
agreement  of  very  many,  even  of  the  minutest  circumstances, 
,80  that,  when  completed,  the  description  determinately  applies 
to  the  subject;  and,  lastly,  the  dependence  of  actimis  upon  the 
uncertain  will  of  man,  or  upon  opportunity  presenting  itself: 
for  all  these  things  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  no  unassisted 
human  intellect  either  can  or  could  possibly  foresee  them. 
These  two  general  observations  being  premised,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  oifer  a  few  canons  by  which  to  ascertain  the  accom- 
plishment of  prophecy. 

I.  The  same  prophecies  frequently  have  a  double  meaning, 
and  refer  to  different  events,  the  one  near,  the  other  remote ; 
the  one  temporal,  the  other  spiritual  or  perhaps  eternal.  The 
prophets  thus  having  several  events  in  view,  their  expressions 

«  On  the  construction  of  parabolic  language,  see  pp.  366—368  of  this 
Volume. 
»  Archbishop  Newcome  on  Zech.  i  7—11. 


It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  many  other  psalms  in 
which  the  double  sense  is  most  clearly  to  be  discerned  :'  but  we 
shall  proceed  to  cite  a  few  instances  from  the  writings  of  the 
prophets. 

(1.)  Isa.  vii.  14. — In  the  primary  but  lower  sense  of  this  prophecy,  the 
sign  given  was  to  assure  Ahaz  that  the  land  of  Judsea  would  speedily  be 
delivered  from  the  kings  of  Samaria  and  Damascus,  by  whom  it  was 
invaded.  But  the  introduction  of  the  prophecy,  the  singular  stress  laid 
upon  it,  and  the  exact  sense  of  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed,  make 
it  in  a  high  degree  probable  that  it  had  another  and  more  important  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  event  has  clearly  proved  that  the  sign  given  had,  second- 

3  Dr.  Woodhouse  on  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  172,  173.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  prophecies,  he  observes,  is  that  splendid  one  of  Isaiah, 
ch.  xxxiv. ;  the  importance  and  universality  of  which  is  to  be  collected 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced  :  "  All  naJions  and  people,  the 
world  and  all  things  in  it,"  are  summoned  to  the  audience.  It  represents 
"  the  day  of  the  Lord's  vengeance,"  and  the  year  of  the  recompenses  for 
the  controversy  of  Sion  (ver.  8.) ;  it  descends  on  all  nations  and  their 
armies,  (ver.  2.)  The  images  of  wrathful  vengeance  and  utter  dissolution 
are  the  same  which  are  presented  under  the  sixth  seal  in  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John.  (vi.  12 — 17.)  The  hosts  of  heaven  are  dissolved  ;  the  heavens  are 
rolled  together  as  a  scroll  of  parchment ;  the  star's  fall  like  a  leaf  from  a 
vine,  or  a  fig  from  its  tree.  And  yet  Idumata  is  menlioned  by  the  prophet 
as  the  particular  object  of  vengeance  :  such  seems  to  be  the  typical  com- 
pletion and  primary  application  of  this  prophecy  ;  but  it  has  evidently  a 
more  sublime  and  future  prospect,  and  in  this  sense  the  whole  world  is  its 
object;  and  using  the  same  symbols  and  figurative  expressions  with  the 
prophecy  of  the  sixth  seal,  with  those  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and, 
above  all,  the  sixteenth  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  with  others  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  it  must,  with  them,  be  finally  referred  to  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord's  vengeance  for  its  perfect  completion."  Ibid, 
p.  174. 

«  Dr.  Kandolpli  has  a  beautiful  exposition  of  this  psalm  at  the  end  of  vol. 
i.  of  his  View  of  Christ's  Ministry,  pp.  503—515.  ' 

5  Bishop  Home,  in  the  preface  to  his  admirable  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  has  noticed  a  considerable  number  of  those  divine  odes,  which 
bear  a  double  meaning,  the  propriety  of  which  he  has  fully  vindicated. 
Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  x.— xx.  See  also  Dr.  Apthorpe's  Warburtonian  "Dis- 
courses on  Prophecy,"  vol.  i.  pp.  77—89. ;  and  Dr.  Nares's  Warburtonian 
Lectures,  entitled  "A  Connected  and  Chronological  View  of  the  Prophe- 
cies relating  to  the  Christian  Church,"  pp.  15.5—162.  176,  177.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  Psalms  are  applied  by  Bishop  Horsley  to  the  Messiah,  iahis 
"  Book  of  Psalms  translated  from  the  Hebrew,"  2  vols.  Svo.  But  Bishop 
Marsh  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  are  no  double  meanings,  or,  as. 
he  terms  them,  secondary  senses,  in  prophecy.  Lectures  on  Divinity, 
part  iv  lect.  22. 
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arily  and  mystically,  a  respect  to  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  and  to  a 
deliverance  much  more  momentous  than  that  of  Ahaz  from  his  then 
presfMit  distressfvil  situation.' 

(2.)  Isa.  xi.  6. — What  is  here  said  of  She  wolf  dwelling  with  tlie  lanib,  &c. 
is  understood  as  havini;;  its  first  coinplelion  in  the  reij;n  of  Ilezekiah,  when 
profound  p>'ace  was  enjoyed  after  the  troubles  caU8e<l  by  Hennacherih  ;  but 
Its  SHcunil  anil  full  coiniiletion  is  under  the  Gospel,  whose  power  in  chang- 
ing the  hearls,  tempers,  and  lives  of  the  worst  of  men,  is  here  foretold  and 
ilescrilied  by  a  wmKiilHrly  beautiful  assemblage  of  images.  Of  this  blessed 
power  there  haw,  in  every  age  of  Chrislianily,  been  a  cloud  of  witnesses; 
although  its  njost  glorious  a.'ra,  predicted  in  this  passage,  may  not  yet  be 
arrived.  The  latter  part  of  the  same  chapter,  in  which  there  are  many 
beautiful  allusions  to  the  Kxodus  from  Egypt,  seems  to  refer  principally  to 
the  fuliire  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  their  several  dispersions,  and  to 
that  happy  period  when  they  and  the  tJentiles  shall  stand  together  under 
the  banner  of  .lesus,  and  unite  their  zeal  in  extending  the  limits  of  his  king- 
dom. This  is  a  favourite  theme  with  I.saiah,  who  is  u.-iiially  anil  justly  desig- 
nated the  Evangelical  Prophet,  and  who  (ch.  xl.)  pn-diclid  tlie  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  froin  the  Habylonish  captivity,  and  their  le.sinraiion  lo  the  land 
of  Canaati ; — events  which  were  primarily  and  lilerally  ace  oniplj^jied,  but 
which,  by  the  evangelist  Matthew  (iii.  3.)  and  by  our  I.ord  him.'^iir  (Malt. 
xi.  10.)  arc  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  John  the  Baptist's  preaching  in  llie 
wilderness  of  Juda-a ;  and  which,  secondarily  and  spiritually,  foretold  the 
deliverance  of  mankiixl  from  the  infinitely  greater  bondage  of  sin. 

(3.)  Once  more. — IIos.  xi.  1.  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son.  This 
passage,  in  its  literal  sense,  was  meant  of  (;od's  delivering  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt ;  but  in  its  secondary  and  mystical  sense,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  an  allusion  was  intended  by  the  Holy  Siiirit  to  the  call  of  the 
infant  Christ  out  of  the  same  country.  (Alatt.  il.  15.) 

Thus  it  i.s  evident  that  many  propliecios  must  he  taken  in  a 
double  .leme,  in  order  to  understand  tlieir  full  import;  and  this 
two-fold  application  of  them,  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
is  a  full  authority  for  us  to  consider  and  api)ly  them  in  a 
similar  way.  In  order  to  ascertain  whtdhur  a  projiiiccy  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  double  sense,  the  following  rules  iiave  been 
laid  down  by  the  celebrated  Vitringa  :■* — 

(I.)  That  we  may  attain  an  accurate  and  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  suhject  of  a  prediction,  we  must  carefully  attend  to  all  the 
attributes  and  characters  which  are  applied  to  the  subject  of  the 
prophecy  :  if  the  suhject  be  not  specifically  mentioned  by  7iame, 
it  must  be  discovered  by  its  characteristics;  of  this  description  are 
many  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Chri.st,  particularly  Psalms  ii. 
xxii.  xlv.  Ix.  Isa.  liii.  Zcch.  iii.  8.  If  the  subject  be  named,  we 
must  inquire  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  projicrly  or  mystically  or 
partly  properly  and  partly  mystically  ;  as  in  Psalm  Ixxii. 

(2.)  We  must  not,  however,  depart  from  the  literal  sense  of 
the  subject,  when  called  by  its  own  proper  name,  if  all  the  attri- 
butes, or  the  principal  and  more  remarkable  ones,  agree  to  the 
subject  of  the  prophecy.  This  rule  will  be  found  of  considerable 
use  in  interpreting  the  prophecies  concerning  Israel,  Judah,  Tyre, 
Babylon,  Egypt,  and  other  countries  and  places. 

(3.)  If  the  attributes  by  no  means  agree  with  the  subject 
expressed  in  a  prophecy  by  its  own  name,  we  must  direct  our 
thoughts  to  aniither  subject  which  corresponds  to  it,  and  which 
assumes  a  mystic  name,  on  account  of  the  agreement  between 
the  type  and  antitype.  Examples  of  this  occur  in  the  prophecies 
concerning  Edom  (Isa.  Ixiii.  1 — 6.),  David  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  24 — 
31.),  and  Elijah.  (Mai.  iv.  .5.) 

(4.)  If,  in  prophecies,  the  subject  be  expressed  by  name, 
which  may  bear  both  a  proper  and  a  mystical  interpretation,  and 
the  attributes  of  the  prophetic  discourse  be  of  a  mixed  kind,  so 
that  some  of  them  agree  more  strictly  with  the  subject  mystically 
taken,  while  others  are  more  correctly  predicated  of  it  in  a  literal 
and  grammatical  sense ; — in  such  cases,  we  must  take  the  sub- 
ject of  the  propliecy  to  be,  not  simple,  but  complex ;  and  the 
prophet,  actuated  \>y  divine  illumination,  expresses  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  designedly  to  be  understood  of  both  senses, 
and  to  intimate  to  the  reader  that  the  mystical  or  allegorical 
sense  is  enveloped  in  the  literal  sense. 

Thus,  many  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Babylon,  Edom,  Egypt,  and 
Tyre,  contain  such  august  and  magnificent  expressions,  as,  if  taken  pro- 
perly, will  admit  of  a  very  poor  and  barren  exposition  ;  and,  therefore,  it 
must  be  presumed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  designed  something  more,  and  to 
lead  our  minds  to  the  mystical  Babylon,  &c.  In  like  manner,  such  grand 
things  are  sometimes  spoken  concerning  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  mention  is  made  of  such  distinguished  blessings 
being  bestowed  upon  them,  as  necessarily  lead  us  lo  look  for  a  further  and 
more  complete  fulfilment  in  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
Bpiritual  blessings  of  grace  bestowed  upon  the  people  of  God,  under  the 
Gospel  dispensation.  Isa.  Iii.  1—3.  and  Jer.  iii.  14 — 18.,  to  cite  no  other 
examples,  present  very  striking  illustrations  of  this  remark.  Hence  it 
follows,  that, 

'  There  is  a  good  philological  illustration  of  this  prediction  in  Dr.  Ran- 
(jolph's  Prtelectiones  Theologicse,  in  vol.  ii.  (pp.  416.  el  seg.)  of  his  View  of 
Chrlst's-Ministry  ;  and  an  elaborate  vindication  and  explanation  of  it  in  the 
Abbe  Hook's  Religionis  Naturalis  et  Revelatae  Principia,  torn.  ii.  pp.  494 
—198. 

*  In  his  Typus  Doctrinae  Propheticte,  cap.  ii.  Dr.  Apthorpe  has  translated 
eighteen  of  V  itringa's  canons  (which  are  admirably  illustrated  by  nume- 
rous examples  in  his  valuable  commentary  on  Isaiah)  in  his  Lectures  on 
Prophecy,  vol.  i.  pp.  90 — 106.  Jahn  has  given  several  additional  examples. 
Introd.  ad  Vet.  Foedus,  pp.  332—334. 


(5.)  Prophecies  of  a  general  nature  are  applicable  by  accom 
modation  to  individuals ;  most  of  the  things,  which  are  spoken 
of  the  church,  being  equally  applicable  to  her  individual  mem- 
bers. 

(fi.)  Prophecies  of  a  particular  nature,  on  the  other  hand, 
admit,  and  often  require,  an  extended  sense  :  for  instance,  Edom, 
Moab,  or  any  of  the  enemies  of  Cod's  peoj)le,  are  often  put  for 
the  whole ;  what  is  said  of  one  being  generally  applicable  to  the 
rest.  And,  in  like  manner,  what  is  said  either  to  or  concerning 
God's  people,  on  any  particular  occasion,  is  of  general  applica- 
tion ;  !w  all,  who  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  God,  have  an 
interest  in  the  same  prophecies. 

(7.)  In  continued  prophecies,  which  are  not  distinguished  one 
from  another,  we  should  carefully  attend,^;*/,  to  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  discourse,  and,  secondly,  to  the  epoch  of  time 
which  commences  the  scene  of  the  prophetic  vision,  and  the 
term  in  which  it  ends. 

The  j?rs/  observation  is  of  principal  use  in  the  discourses  of  Isaiah,  from 
the  fortieth  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  book.  This  dislinciion,  often  difficult 
and  somewhat  obscure,  is  of  great  moment  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
prf)phecies,  that  we  may  not  consider  as  a  continued  discourse  what  ought 
lo  be  divided  into  several  distinct  topics.  The  last  part  of  this  canon  is 
indispensable  in  explaining  the  Psalms  and  Prophetic  Visions.  See  Psal. 
xxiv.  1.  Isa.  vi.  1. 

II.  Predictions,  denouncing'  judgments  to  come,  do  not  in 
themselves  speak  the  absolute  futurity  of  the  event,  but  only 
declare  -what  is  to  be  expected  by  the  persons  to  xuhom  they  are 
made,  and  -what  -will  certainly  come  to  pass,  unless  God  in  hit 
mercy  interpose  bet-ween  the  threatening  and  the  event. 

"So  that  comminations  do  speak  only  the  dehitum pmntB,  and  the  neces- 
sary obligation  to  punishment  :  but  therein  God  doth  not  bind  up  himself 
as  he  doth  in  absolute  promises;  the  reason  is,  because  comminations 
confer  no  right  to  any,  which  absolute  promises  do,  and  therefore  God  is 
not  bounfl  to  necessary  performance  of  what  he  tlireatens.  Indeed  the 
guilt  or  obligation  to  punishment  is  necessary,  where  the  otTence  halli  been 
committed,  to  which  the  threatening  was  annexed:  but  the  execuiion  of 
that  punishment  doth  still  depend  upon  God's  arbitrarious  will,  and  there- 
fore he  may  suspend  or  remove  it  upon  serious  addresses  made  to  himsell 
in  order  to  it.  For,  since  God  was  pleased  not  to  take  the  present  forfeiture 
of  the  first  grand  transgres.sion,  but  made  such  a  relaxation  of  that  penal 
law,  that  conditions  of  pardon  were  admittable,  notwithstanding  sentence 
passed  upon  the  malefactors,  there  is  strong  ground  of  presumption  in 
human  nature,  that  God's  forbearance  of  mankind,  notwithstanding  sin, 
doth  suppose  his  readiness  to  pardon  olTenders  upon  their  repentance, 
and,  therefore,  that  all  particular  threatenings  of  judgment  lo  come  do 
suppose  incorrigibleness  in  those  against  whom  they  are  pronounced; 
upon  which  the  foundation  of  hope  is  built,  that  if  timely  repentance  do 
intervene,  God  will  remove  those  judgments  which  are  threatened  against 
them  :"'  of  these  conditional  comminatory  predictions  we  have  examples 
in  Jonah's  preaching  to  the  Ninevites  (Jonah  iii.  4 — 10.),  and  in  Isaiah's 
denunciation  of  death  to  Hezekiah.  (Isa.  xxxviii.  1.)  See  also  a  similar 
instance  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  14 — 23. 

III.  Predictions  then  express  divine  purposes,  when  many 
prophets  in  several  ages  concur  in  the  same  prediction. 

"Because  it  is  hardly  seen  but  all  those  tacit  conditions,  which  are  sup- 
posed in  general  promises  or  comminations,  may  be  altered  in  difTerent 
ages:  but,  when  the  conditions  alter,  and  the  predictions  continue  the 
same,  it  is  a  stronger  evidence  that  it  is  some  immutable  counsel  of  God, 
which  is  expressed  in  those  predictions.  And  in  this  case  one  prediction 
confirms  the  foregoing,  as  the  Jews  say  of  prophets,  '  one  prophet  that 
hath  the  testimony  of  another  prophet  is  sujiposed  lo  he  true  :'  but  it  must 
be  with  this  supposition,  that  the  other  prophet  was  before  approved  to  be 
a  true  prophet.  Now,  both  these  meet  in  the  prophecies  concerning  our 
Saviour ;  for  to  him  bear  all  the  prophets  witness,  and  in  their  several  ages 
they  had  several  things  revealed  to  them  concerning  tiim  :  and  the  uni- 
formity and  perfect  harmony  of  all  these  several  prophecies  by  persons  at 
so  great  distance  from  each  other,  and  being  of  several  interests  and 
employments,  -and  in  several  places,  yet  all  giving  light  to  each  other,  and 
exactly  meeting  at  last  in  the  accoinpli-shment,  do  give  us  yet  a  further  and 
clearer  evidence,  that  all  those  several  beams  came  from  the  same  sun, 
when  all  those  scattered  rays  were  at  last  gathered  into  one  body  again  at 
the  appearance  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  in  the  world."* 


SECTION  III. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON    THE    ACCOMPLISHMENT   OF    PROPHECIES  CON- 
CERNING THE  MESSIAH  IN  PARTICULAR.* 

I.  Jesus  Christ  being  the  great  subject  and  end  of  Scripture 
revelation,  we  ought  every  where  to  search  for  Prophecies 
concerning  him. 

We  are  assured  by  Christ  himself  that  the  Scriptures  les-tify  of  him  (John 
V.  39),  and  that  in  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  Prophets,  there  are  things  con- 
cerning him  (Luke  xxiv.  25—27.  44.) :  further,  we  have  the  declaration  of  an 
inspired  apostle,  that  to  him  give  all  the  prophets  wimess  (Acts  x.  43.),  and 

>  Stillinglleet's  Origines  Sacrae,  book  ii.  chap.  vi.  5  10.  pp.  120,  121.  8th 
edit.    Jahn,  Enchiridion  Hermeneuticae  Sacrae,  pp.  148.  149. 

*  Stillingfleet's  Orig.  Sac.  p.  120. 

»  Bishop  Marsh  (Divinity  Lectures,  part  iv.  lect.  xx.  and  xxi.)  has  several 
admirable  observations  on  the  connection  subsisting  between  the  truth  of 
Christianity  and  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  :  nearly  the  whole 
of  Lecture  xxi.  is  occupied  with  examples  of  predictions  literally  and 
eitictW/oreleUing  the  coming  of  Christ. 
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of  an  angel  of  God,  that  "the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy." 
(Rev.  xix.  10.)  It  may  therefore  be  remarked  generally,  that  whatsoever 
is  emphatically  and  characteristically  spolicn  of  some  certain  person,  not 
called  by  his  own  name,  in  the  psalms  or  prophetical  boolis,  so  that  eacli 
predicate  can  be  fully  demonstrated  in  no  single  subject  of  that  or  any 
other  time,  must  be  taken  as  said  and  predicted  of  the  Messiah.  The 
twenty-second  psalm,  aud  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  may 
be  adduced  as  illustrations  of  this  rule,  which  will  not  mislead  any  student 
or  reader  of  the  sacred  volume.  The  first  four  remarks  in  p.  3'Jl.  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  the  application  of  this  rule. 

II.  The  iiiterpretation  of  the  word  of  prophecy,  made  by 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  by  his  inspired  apostles,  is  a  rule  and 
key  by  tuhich  to  interpret  correctly  the  prophecies  cited  or 
alluded  to  by  them. 

The  propriety  of  this  canon  must  be  obvious:  for  as  every  one  is  the 
best  interpreter  of  his  own  words,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  (under  whose 
influence  the  ancient  prophets  wrote  and  spoke),  in  more  recent  prophe- 
cies, refers  to  former  predictions,  and  often  uses  the  same  words,  phrases, 
and  images,  thus  leading  us  to  understand  the  true  sense  of  those  oracles. ' 
For  instance,  the  prophecy  (in  Isa.  viii.  14.)  that  the  Messiah  would  prove 
a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence,  is  more  plainly  repeated  by 
Simeon  (Lukeii.  34.),  and  is  shown  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  Paul  (Rom  ix. 
32,  33.),  and  by  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.  8.);  and  the  sixteenth  psalm  is  expressly 
applied  to  Jesus  Christ  by  the  latter  of  these  apostles.  (Acts  ii.  25—31.)* 

III.  Where  the  prophets  describe  a  golden  age  of  felicity, 
they  clearly  foretell  Gospel  times  :  and  particularly  in  the 
Prophecies  and  Psalms,  luhatever  is  predicated  of  a  person 
not  named,  in  terms  expressive  of  such  excellence,  glory,  and 
other  characteristics,  as  are  suitable  in  their  just  emphases  to 
no  other  subject,  m%ist  be  interpreted  as  spoken  and  predicted 
of  the  Jlfessiah. 

1.  It  is  thus  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  interpret  and  allege 
the  ancient  prophecies  ;  instances  may  be  given  in  Deut.  xviii.  18.  Psalms 
viii.  xvi.  xxii.  xl.  Ixix.  Ixxviii.  cxviii.  22,  23.  Isa.  iv.  2.  vii.  14,  15.  xlii.  1.  liii. 
Zech.  iii.  8.  and  xii.  10.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  directly  apply  to  the  Son  op  Gon  the  most  magnificent 
descriptions  and  attributes  of  the  Father  in  the  Old  Testament ;  as  in  Psal. 
Lxviii.  18.  cii.  26,  27.  Isa.  xlv.  22—24. ;  which  teach  us  to  acknowledge  the 
mystery  of  God,  even  of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ,  in  whom  are  hid  all 
the  treasures  of  icisdom  and  knoieledge.  (Col.  ii.  2,  3.) 

2.  At  the  time  the  prophets  respectively  flourished  the  Israelites  and 
Jews  were,  in  general,  notoriously  wicked,  although,  even  in  the  worst  of 
times,  there  was  a  considerable  number  who  feared  Jehovah.  Hence, 
while  the  prophets  denounce  national  judgments  upon  the  wicked  (in  which 
temporal  afflictions  the  righteous  would  necessarily  be  involved),  they  at 
the  same  time  hold  out  to  the  latter,  to  strengthen  their  trust  in  God,  pre- 
dictions of  future  and  better  times;  and,  with  promises  of  some  great  and 
temporal  deliverance,  they  invariably  connect  a  display  of  the  yet  greater 
though  future  deliverance  of  the  Messiah:  the  peace  and  happiness  which 
are  to  prevail  in  consequence  of  that  deliverance  are  portrayed  in  such  a 
beautiful  assemblage  of  images,  and  delineate  so  high  a  state  of  felicity, 
that,  as  there  is  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  prior  to  the  Christian 
dispensation,  to  which  they  can  in  any  way  be  applied,  these  predictions 
of  future  happiness  and  peace  must  necessarily  be  understood  exclusively 
to  refer  to  Gospel  times.  Many  passages  might  be  adduced  from  the  pro- 
phetic writings  in  confirmation  of  this  rule.  It  will,  however,  suffice  to 
adduce  two  instances  from  Isaiah,  ch.  ix.  2 — 7.  and  xi.  1 — 9.  In  the  former 
of  these  passages,  the  peaceful  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  set  forth,  its 
extent  and  duration  ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  singular  peace  and  happiness 
which  should  then  prevail  are  delineated  in  imagery  of  unequalled  beauty 
and  energy.' 

IV.  Things  foretold  as  universally  or  indefinitely  to  come 
to  pass  under  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  understood, — as  they  re- 
spect the  duty, — of  all  persons;  but, — as  they  respect  the 
event, — only  of  God^s  people. 

Thus,  when  the  peace,  that  is  foretold  to  prevail  in  Gospel  times,  is  stated 
to  be  so  great  that  men  should  then  beat  their  srcords  into  ploughshares. 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks  ;  that  nation  should  not  lift  up  sivord 
against  nation,  neither  learn  war  any  more  (Isa.  ii.  4.) ;  and  that  the  icolf 
should  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  .with  the  kid  (Isa.  xi.  6.  and 
Ixv.  25.  with  other  passages  that  might  be  adduced); — all  these  highly  figu- 
rative expressions  are  to  be  understood  of  the  nature,  design,  and  tendency 
of  the  Gospel,  and  what  is  the  duty  of  all  its  professors,  and  what  would 
actually  take  place  in  the  Christian  world,  if  all  who  profess  the  Christian 
doctrine  did  sincerely  and  cordially  obey  its  dictates.  And,  so  far  as  the 
Gospel  does  prevail  upon  any,  it  reclaims  their  wild  and  unruly  natures  ; 
from  being  furious  as  wolves,  they  become  meek  as  lambs,  and  from  raging 
like  lions,  they  become  gentle  and  tender  as  kids:  so  far  are  they  from 
hurting  or  injuring  others,  that  they  dare  not  entertain  any  the  slightest 
thoughts  of  malevolence  or  revenge,  towards  their  most  inveterate  enemies. 


V.  As  the  ancieiit  prophecies  concerning  the  JMessiah  are 
of  ttvo  kinds,  some  of  them  relati7ig  to  his  first  coming  to  suffer, 
•while  the  rest  of  them  concern  his  second  coming  to  advance 
his  kingdom,  and  restore  the  Jexvs  ; — in  all  these  prophecies, 
•we  must  carefully  distinguish  bet-ween  his  first  coming  in 
humiliation  to  accomplish  his  mediatorial  -work  on  the  cross, 
and  his  second  coming  in  glory  to  judgment. 

This  distinction  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  those  passages  which  treat  of 
either  coming  separately,  as  in  Isa.  vii.  14.  ix.  (i.  liii.  <fec.  which  treat  of  his 
first  coming  in  the  Jiesh;  and  in  Isa.  ii.  10 — 21.,  which  refers  to  his  secona 
coming  to  judgment.  To  the  former  must  be  referred  all  those  passages 
which  relate  to  his  humiliation.  But  it  is  more  tlifficult  to  distinguish  each 
advent  in  those  passages,  in  which  the  prophet  makes  an  immediate  tran- 
sition from  the  one  to  the  other.  For  instance,  in  Isa.  xl.  1 — 9.,  the  predic- 
tion relates  to  the  first  advent  of  Christ,  but  in  v.  10.  his  second  coming  to 
judgment  is  noticed,  express  mention  being  made  of  the  solemn  work  of 
retribution,  which  ia  peculiar  to  judgment.  Again,  in  Jer.  xxiii.  5 — 7.  the 
promise  of  sending  the  Son  of  God  into  the  world  is  in  v.  8.  joined  'vith  a 
prophecy  concerning  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  which  is  yet  future.  A 
similar  instance  of  uniting  the  two  advents  of  Christ  occurs  in  Mai.  iii.  1—5. 
By  distinguishing,  however,  between  them,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
combat  the  objections  of  the  Jews,  who  apply  to  the  Messiah  all  those 
predictions  which  refer  to  a  state  of  exaltation,  while  they  overlook  all 
those  plain,  though  less  numerous  prophecies,  in  which  is  described 
Messiah's  first  coming  in  a  state  of  humiliation. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  important  subject  of  prophecy, 
there  are  two  cautions,  which  must  uniformly  be  kept  lu 
view  in  studying  tire  prophetic  writings. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  -we  do  not  apply  passing  events  as  actually 
fulfilling  particular  prophecies. 

It  has  justly  been  remarked,  that  "a  commentator  upon  the  predictions 
of  Daniel  and  John  can  never  be  too  much  upon  his  guard  against  the  fas- 
cinating idea,  that  he  may  expect  to  find  every  passing  event  of  his  oion 
day  there  predicted.  Before  he  ventures  to  introduce  any  exposition 
founded  upon  present  circumstances,  he  ought  to  make  it  clearly  appear 
that  it  both  accords  with  the  chroiwlogicat  order  so  carefully  preserved  in 
those  prophecies,  that  it  strictly  harmonizes  with  the  language  of  symbols, 
and  that  it  demonstrates  every  part  of  the  prediction  to  tally  exactly  with 
its  supposed  accomplishments. "< 

2.  The  other  caution  is,  that  -we  do  not  curiously  pry  beyond 
■what  is  expressly  iv7-itten,  or  describe  as  fulfilled  prophecies 
■which  are  yet  future. 

Such  secret  things,  as  unaccomplished  prophecies,  belong  unto  the  Lord 
our  God  ;  and  it  is  a  vain  waste  of  time  to  weary  ourselves  with  conjectures 
respecting  the  precise  mode  of  their  accomplishment.  Upon  these  points, 
when  we  go  beyond  what  is  written,  we  exceed  our  commission  ;  and  it 
lias  almost  invariably  been  found,  that  a  commentator,  who  attempted  to 
show  how  a  isrophecy  was  about  to  be  fulfilled,  was  by  the  event  convicted 
of  error.  We  may  safely  and  positively  declare  what  will  come  to  pass, 
and  we  may  even  say  Iww  it  will  come  to  pass,  so  long  as  we  resolutely 
confine  ourselves  to  the  explicit  declarations  of  Scripture ;  but  to  point 
out  the  manner  in  which  an  event  will  be  accomplished,  any  further  than 
the  iDord  of  God  has  revealed  the  manner  of  it,  is  to  pry  too  curiously  into 
what  he  has  purposely  concealed,  and  to  aim  at  becoming  prophets,  instead 
of  contenting  ourselves  with  being  humble  aud  fallible  expositors  of  pro- 
phecy. What  the  Bible  has  declared,  that  lee  may  without  hesitation 
declare :  beyond  this,  all  is  mere  vague  conjecture.* 

On  the  subject  of  apparent  contradictions  between  pro- 
phecies and  their  accomplishment,  see  Chap.  VII.  Sect.  ill. 
tnfra.^ 


«  Bishop  Lowlh  has  some  fine  remarks  on  this  topic  towards  the  close 
of  his  eleventh  Lecture. 

»  The  petty  cavils  and  evasions  of  Rnperti  and  other  modern  commenta- 
tors, who  deny  (without  being  able  to  ilisprove^  the  above  canon,  are  well 
exposed  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Suiith,  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  pp.  222,  223. 

'  Rambach,  Inst.  Herm.  pp.  175—177.  J.  P.  Carpzov,  PriuiK  Lineae 
Hermeneuticae,  pp.  25,  26. 


*  Faber's  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  ii.  p.  277.  I 

'  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

6  In  addition  to  the  writers  cited  in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  it  may  be       : 
stated  that  the  fulfilmentof  prophecy  is  fully  considered  by  Bishop  Newton 
in  his  "Dissertations,"'  2  vols.  8vo.    See  also  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observa-       ' 
tions  on  Daniel,  and  the  Apocalypse,  4to.    A.  H.  Franckii  Introductio  ad       . 
Lectionem  Prophetarum,  (Halse'Magdeburgica;,  1724,  8vo.),  pp.  1— S3.    In      \ 
pp.  91 — 247.  he  has  applied  his  general  principles  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  prophet  Jonah;  Glassii  Philologia  Sacr.  lib.  i.  tract,  iv.  col.  311 — 334.        ■ 
4to.  edit.  Lipsiae,  1725;  Rainbachii  Obscrvaliones  Selectae  de  Parallelismo      ' 
Sacro,  pp.  219 — 235.,  and  his  Instit.  Ilermeneuticse  Sacrse,  pp.  741 — 745.. 
779—791.  J.  E.  Pfeifferi,  Inst.  Herm.  Sacr.  pp.  79—81. ;  LangiiHermeneutica 
Sacra,  pp.  133—150. ;  Turrelin  de  Sacrse  Scripturae  Inlerpretatione,  cap.  iv. 
pp.  244 — 255. ;  in  pp.  256 — 295.  he  has  given  an  admirable  illustration  of^the 
principles  laid  down  by  him  in  the  preceding  chapter  by  expounding 
chapters  i.  and  ii.  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel ;  Pareau,  Instilutio  Interpretis      j 
VeterisTestamenti,  pp.  468 — 519.  ;  Principes  GenCraux  pour  I'lntelligence    .-■ 
des  Propheties  (Paris,  1763,  8vo.) ;  Bishop  Warburton's  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,  book  vi.  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  47.  ct  seq.);  Dr.  Hey's  Norrisian      ; 
I.ecture.s,  vol.  i.  pp.  235— 240. ;  Dr.  Smith's  View  of  the  Prophets,  12mo.  ;      ] 
Bishop  Hurd's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophets  (Works,  vol.  v.); 
Dr.  Macknight's  Translation  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  iv.  (4to. 
editi)  or  vi.  (Svo.  edit.)  essay  viii.  sect.  v. ;  Mr.  Frere's  Combined  View  of      < 
the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Esdras,  and  St.  John,  Svo. ;  and  the  Rev.  Wm.      ■' 
Jones's  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture.  (Theol.  and 
Miscel.  Works,  vol.  iv.)    These  writers  have  all  been  consulted  on  the 
present  occasion. 


Chap.  V.] 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ON    THE    DOCTRINAL    INTERPRETATION    OF    THE    SCRIPTURES. 


As  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed  will  of  God 
to  man,  they  not  only  offer  to  our  atlention  the  most  intoresling 
histuries  and  characters  for  our  instruction  hy  example,  and 
the  most  sublime  prophecies  for  the  confirmaiion  of  our  faith, 
but  they  liltewise  present  to  our  serious  study,  tJDctriiml /rulhs 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Some  of  these  occur  in  the  his- 
torical, poetical,  and  prophetical  parts  of  the  Bihle  :  hut  they 
are  cliielly  to  be  found  in  the  apostolic  epistles  which,  tliou<rh 
oriiriiially  desjnrned  for  the  edification  of  particular  Christian 
churches  or  individuals,  are  nevertheless  oi  general  applica- 
tion^ and  dtsltrufd  fur  the  nuidunce  of  the  universal  c/iurr.h  in 
every  a^e.  For  many  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity are  more  copiously  treated  in  the  epistles,  which  are 
not  so  particularly  explained  in  the  Gospels;  and  as  the 
authors  of  the  several  epistles  wrote  under  the  same  divine 
in8|)iration  as  the  evangelists,  the  epistles  and  gospels  must 
be  taken  togf>ther,  to  complete  the  rule  of  Christian  faith. 
The  doctrinal  interpretation,  therefore,  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings is  of  paramount  consequence;  as  by  this  means  we  are 
enabled  to  'acquire  a  correct  and  saving  knowledj^e  of  the 
will  of  God  concerning  us.  In  the  prosecution  ot  this  im- 
portant branch  of  sacred  literature,  the  following  observations 
are  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  student: — 

I.  The  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Writings  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  modern  notions  and  systems  :  but  we  must 
endeavour  to  carry  ourselves  back  to  the  very  times  and  places  in 
which  they  were  written,  and  realize  the  ideas  and  modes  of 
thinking  of  the  sacred  writers. 

This  rule  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  understanding  the 
Scriptures;  but  is  too  commonly  neglerted  by  commentators  and 
expositors,  who,  when  applying  themselves  to  the  explanation  of 
the  Sacred  Writings,  have  a  preconceived  system  of  doctrine 
which  they  seek  in  the  Bible,  and  to  which  they  refer  every  pas- 
sage of  Scrifiture.  Thus  they  rather  draw  the  Scriptures  to  their 
system  of  doctrine,  than  bring  their  doctrines  to  the  standard  of 
Scripture;  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  is  altogether  unjust, 
and  utterly  useless  in  the  attainment  of  truth.  'I'he  only  way  by 
which  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  to 
distinguish  between  true  and  false  doctrines,  is,  to  lay  aside  all 
preconceived  modern  notions  and  systems,  and  to  carry  ourselves 
back  to  the  very  times  and  places  in  which  the  prophets  and 
apostles  wrote.  In  perusing  the  Bible,  therefore,  this  rule  must 
be  most  carefully  attended  to  : — it  is  only  an  unbiassed  mind  that 
can  attain  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  Scripture.' 

II.  Regard  must  also  be  had  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
churches,  cities,  or  persons,  to  whom  particular  epistles,  espe- 
cially those  of  Saint  Paul,  were  addressed ;  as  the  knowledge 
of  such  stale  freijuently  leads  to  the  particular  occasion  fur  which 
such  epistle  was  written. 

"  Although  the  general  design  of  the  whole  of  Scripture  was 
the  instruction  of  the  world,  and  the  edification  of  the  church  in 
every  age,  still  there  was  an  immediate  and  specific  design  with 
regard  to  every  book.  This  appears  particularly  obvious  in  refers 
ence  to  the  epistles.  With  the  exception  of  those  properly  called 
catholic  or  general  epistles,  and  of  a  few  written  to  individuals, 
they  were  addressed  to  particular  societies  of  Christians,  and  they 
were  adapted  to  the  exact  state  of  those  societies,  whether  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Jewish  or  of  Heathen  converts ;  whether  re- 
cently organized  as  churches,  or  in  a  state  of  flourishing  maturity  ; 
whether  closely  cemented  together  by  the  strength  of  brotherly 
love,  or  distracted  by  the  spirit  of  faction  ;  whether  steadfast  in 
adherence  to  the  truth,  or  inclining  to  the  admission  of  error. 
Now,  if  these  considerations  were  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
inspired  writer  of  an  epistle,  and  served  to  regulate  the  strain  and 
the  topics  of  his  address,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  by  no  means 
be  disregarded  by  us  in  our  attempts  to  ascertain  the  genuine  and 
intended  sense. "■^  A  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the  state  of  the 
particular  churches,  to  which  they  addressed  their  epistles,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the 
'•* 

•  Turretin,  de  Interp.  Sacr.  Script,  pp.  312.  314.  See  al.sosnme  sensible 
remarks  on  itiese  perversions  of  the  Sacred  Writings  in  the  Christian 
Observer  for  1319,  vol.  xvii.  p.  317. 

•»  Rev.  H.  F.  Burder's  Sermon  on  the  Duty  and  Means  of  ascertaining 
tlip  eenuine  Sense  of  the  Scrimures,  p.  19. 
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scope  of  any  particular  epistle,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
ciling doctrinal  passages,  which,  to  a  cursory  reader,  may  at  first 
sight  appear  contradictory. 

Tor  in.stance,  the  Galatian  churches,  not  long  after  their  members  had 
been  cimveried  to  the  laiili  of  Hie  Gospel,  were  persuaded  by  some  Jutlaiz- 
ins  teachers  tlial  it  was  absolulely  necessary  lliey  sliould  be  circumcised, 
and  observe  the  entire  law  of  Musi'S  :  hence  gri'aiilis,<en.sioii.i  aro.Me  among 
till'  fialallan  (Jhristians.  These  circumxlances  led  Saint  Paul  lo  write  his 
Kpisrii!  to  them;  the  design  of  which  »a?,  to  prove  the  Jewish  cereiuonial 
law  lo  be  no  loii;;er  obliKalory,  to  convince  them  of  the  moral  and  >^piiiiual 
uaMire  of  ihe  Gospel,  and  ibus  to  restore  mutual  uood  will  among  (hem. 

Aijain,  Koai.  xiv.  5.  and  (Jal.  iv.  10,  11.  are  ujijiiirenlty  contradictory  fo 
each  other.  In  the  former  passage  we  read — "  One  man  eslecmnh  one 
liinj  iifiove  anol/ter  ;  unulher  esleemelli  every  liaij  alike.  Let  every  man  be 
fully  pemuaUeil  in  his  oirn  mind."  The  latter  passage  runs  thus, — ''  Ye 
'ih.^Hrve  ilays,  find  moiilhs,  and  limes,  and  yeais  ;  1  am  a/raid  lesl  I  hare 
l/f-stowed  ujiott  you  labour  in  vain."  Now,  ii  we  attend  lo  the  situation  and 
charai'ter  oftlie  persons  addressed,  we  shall  easily  be  enabled  lo  solve  this 
seiiniug  diffictilly. 

The  Roman  and  Galatian  churches  were  composed  of  both  .lews  and 
Getiiiles  :  but  they  are  tiot  addressed  promiscuously  ;  neither  are  they  the 
same  description  of  people  who  are  addressed  in  both  passages.  Tliose 
will)  "regarded  days,"  among  the  Romans,  were  the  converted  Jews,  who, 
having  frotn  their  youth  observed  (hem  as  divine  appointments,  were  with 
(litfiiully  brought  to  lay  tliem  aside.  And  as  their  allachmeiit  had  its  ori- 
gin in  a  tender  reganl  to  divine  authority,  they  were  considered  as  "  keep- 
ing the  day  unto  the  Lord  ;"  and  gr^at  forbearance  was  enjoined  upr^n  the 
Gentile  converts  towards  them  in  that  matter.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who,  among  the  Galalians,  "  observed  days,  and  months,  and  times,"  were 
convened.  Genlijes,  as  is  manifest  from  the  context,  which  describes  them 
as  having,  in  their  unconverted  state,  "done  service  to  them  which  by 
nature  were  no  gods."  (ch.  iv.  8.)  These  being  pei-verled  by  certain  Ju- 
daizing  teachers,  were,  contrary  to  the  apostolic  decision  (Acts  xv.),  cir- 
rumiised,  and  subjected  themselves  to  the  yoke  of  .lewish  ceremonies. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  they  were  led  to  consider  these  things  as  necessary  lo 
juslificalion  and  salvation,  which  were  subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  (.Vets  xv.  i.  Gal.  v.  4.)  These  circumstances 
being  considered,  the  ditTerent  language  of  the  apostle  is  perfectly  in  cha- 
racter. Circumcision,  and  conformity  to  the  law  of  Moses,  in  Jewish  con- 
verts, was  held  to  be  lawful.  Even  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  himself  "  to 
the  Jews  became  a  Jew;"  frequently,  if  not  constantly,  conforming  to  the 
Jewish  laws.  And  when  writing  to  others,  he  expresses  himself  on  this 
wise: — "Is  any  man  called,  being  circumcised  1  let  him  not  become  un- 
circiiracised.  Is  any  called,  in  uncircumcisioni  let  him  not  become  circum- 
cised. Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing  ;  but  the 
keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God."  (1  Cor.  vii.  18,  19.)  But  for  Gen- 
Hies,  who  had  no  such  things  to  allege  in  their  favour,  to  go  ofT  from  the 
liberty  granted  to  them  (Actsxv.),  and  entangle  themselves  under  a  yoke 
of  bondage,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  make  it  a  term  of  justification,  was  suffi- 
cient to  excite  a  fear  lest  the  labour  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  them 
was  in  vain.» 

Brauniiis,*  Viiringa,'  and  Buddeus*  have  happily  illustrated  numerous 
passages  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  by  attending  to  the  circumstances  mention- 
ed in  the  above  canon.  The  state  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches  has  also 
been  well  described  by  our  learned  countryman  Smith. i  by  Witsius.'  and 
especi:'.lly  by  Ferdinand  Stosch  »  Rarabach,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Epis- 
tle lo  the  Romans,  has  elaborately  investigated  the  state  of  the  church  at 
Rome,  and  applied  it  to  the  justification  and  scope  of  this  epistle.'" 

III.  In  order  to  understand  any  doctrinal  book  or  passage 
of  Scripture,  we  must  attend  to  the  controversies  ichich  were 
agitated  at  that  time,  and  to  which  the  sacred  writers  allude  : 
for  a  key  to  the  apostolic  epistles  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
modem  controversies  that  divide  Christians,  and  which  were  not 
only  tcnknown,  but  alt^o  were  not  in  existence  at  that  time. 

The  controversies  which  were  discussed  in  the  age  of  the 
apostles  are  to.be  ascertained,  partly  from  their  writings,  partly 
from  the  existing  monuments  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and 
likewise  from  some  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins. 

From  these  it  appears  that  the  following  were  the  principal  questions 
then  agitated,  viz.  What  is  the  true  way  by  which  to  please  God,  and  ihus 
to  obtain  eternal  life — the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  faith  and  obe- 
dience as  held  forth  in  the  Gospel?  To  this  question  the  following  was 
closely  alliefl — Whether  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  was  so 
absolutely  necessary,  that  they  were  to  be  imposed  on  the  converted  Gen- 
tile^ 7  The  former  question  is  particularly  discussed  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans;  llie  latter  in  the  councillieldat  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  1—31.), 
and  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

.\iioiher  (luestion  which  was  most  warmly  agitated,  related  to  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,  which  the  Jews  could  by  no  means  bear,  as  appears  from 


»  Fuller's  Harmony  of  Scripture,  pp.  44.  46. 

«  Selecta  Sacra,  lib.  i.  »  Observationes  Sacrse,  lib.  iv.  cc.  7,  8. 

s  .lo  Francisci  Buddei  Ecclesia  .\postolica.  sive  de  .Statu  Ecclesiae  Chris- 
tian?e  sub  Apostolis  Commentatio  Historica-Dogmalica.     Jenae,  1729.  8vo. 

■>  In  his  "Remarks  upon  llie  Manners,  Religion,  and  Government  of  the 
Turks,  with  a  Survey  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,"  8vo.  1678  The  re- 
marks had  previously  been  printed  in  Latin  in  1672,  and  again  in  an  enlarged 
edition  in  1674. 

'  Miscellanea  Sacra,  torn.  i.  p.  669. 

9  Ferdlnandi  Stosch  Syntagma  Dissertalionum  Septem  de  nominibus  toti- 
dem  Urbiurn  Asi.-e  ad  quos  D.  Johannes  in  Apocalypsi  Epistolas  direxit,  8vo. 
Guelpherbyti.  1757. 

10  Jo.  .lac.  Rambachii  Introductio  Historico-Theologica  in  Epistolam  Pauli 
ad  Romanos.  8vo.  Hals,  1727. 
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numerous  passages  in  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles. 
The  apostles,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  lo  assert  that  point,  to  confinn 
it  by  citing  numerous  prophecies  from  the  Old  Testament  relative  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  lo  vindicate  it  from  the  objections  of  the 
Jews  •  this  has  been  done  by  Saint  Paul  m  several  chapters  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  in 
which  he  proves  that  the  Jewish  ceremonies  were  superseded. 

There  were  also  some  Jewish  notions,  which  were  refuted  both  by  our 
Lord  and  by  his  apostles ;  for  instance,  that  all  Jews  would  certainly  be 
saved.  Turretin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  observation,  has  ad- 
duced a  passage  froiri  the  Codex  Sanhedrin,  which  affirmed  that  every  Jew 
had  aportiun  in  Ike  future  world,  and  another  from  the  Talmud,  in  which  it 
is  said  that  Abraham  is  silling  near  the  gates  of  hell,  and  does  not  permit 
any  Israelite,  however  wicked  he  may  he,  to  descend  into  hell.^  In  opposi- 
tion to  such  traditions  as  these,  Jesus  Christ  thus  solemnly  warned  them : — 
i^ot  every  man  that  sailh  unto  me,  "Lord,  Lord,"  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom,  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  (Matt.  vii.  24.)  This  notion  was  also  opjjosedat  length  by  St.  Paul. 
(Rom.  ii.  16.  el  seq.)  Once  more :  it  appears  from  very  many  passages  of 
the  Jewish  writers,  that  the  Jews  divided  the  precepts  of  the  law  into  great 
and  little,  and  taught  that  if  a  man  observed  one  such  grand  precept,  that 
would  suffice  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  God,  and  would  outweifjh  all  his 
otiier  actions.  In  opposition  to  this  our  Lord  solemnly  declares,  that 
"  whosoever  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commaiidments,  and  shall  teach 
men  so,  he  shall  be  called  (shall  be)  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matt. 
V.  19.);  and  Saint  James  also,  "whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and 
vet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all."  (James  li.  10.) 

Further,  many  erroneous  tenets  were  held  and  promulgated  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  by  pprsons  calling  themselves  Christians.  To  these  "  oppo- 
sitions of  science  falsely  so  called"  (1  Tim  vi.  20  )  there  are  numerous 
allusions  in  the  Epistles,  where  such  errors  are  refuted:  for  instance.  Col. 
ii.  18.  the  worshipping  of  angels;  Col.  ii.  20,  21.  against  the  pretensions  of 
extraordinary  mortifications  and  abstinence;  1  Cor.  viii.  and 2  Cor.  vi.  16,  &c. 
against  idols  and  eating  things  offered  to  them,  &c.  The  beginning  of  Saint 
John's  Gospel,  it  is  well  known,  was  written  to  refute  the  false  notions  of 
Cerinthus. 

IV.  The  doctrinal  books  of  Scripture,  for  instance,  the  Epis- 
tles, are  not  to  be  perused  in  detached  portions  or  sections  ;  but 
they  should  be  read  through  at  once,  with  a  close  attention  to  the 
scope  and  tenor  of  the  discourse,  regardless  of  the  divisions  into 
chapters  and  verses,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we 
would  peruse  the  letters  of  Cicero,  Pliny,  or  other  ancient 
writers. 

This  reading  should  not  be  cursory  or  casual,  but  frequent  and 
fliligent ;  and  the  Epistles  should  be  repeatedly  perused,  until  we 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  their  contents.2  Want  of  at- 
tention to  the  general  scope  and  design  of  the  doctrinal  parts  of 
Scripture,  particularly  of  the  Epistles,  has  been  the  source  of 
many  and  great  errors :  "  for,  to  pick  out  a  verse  or  two,  and 
criticise  on  a  word  or  expression,  and  ground  a  doctrine  thereon, 
without  considering  the  main  scope  of  the  epistle  and  the  occa- 
sion of  writing  it,  is  just  as  if  a  man  should  interpret  ancient 
statutes  or  records  by  two  or  three  words  or  expressions  in  them, 
without  regard  to  the  true  occasion  upon  which  they  were  made, 
and  without  any  manner  of  knowledge  and  insight  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written."  The  absurdity  of 
such  a  conduct  is  too  obvious  to  need  further  exposure. 

Having  already  offered  some  hints  for  investigating  the  scope 
of  a  particular  book  or  passage,'  it  only  remains  to  notice  that 
there  is  this  general  difference  observable  between  the  scope  of  the 
Gospels  and  that  of  the  Epistles  ;  viz.  the  former  represent  the 
principles  of  Christianity  absolutely,  or  as  they  are  in  themselves  ; 
while  the  latter  represent  them  relatively,  that  is,  as  they  respect 
the  state  of  the  world  at  that  particular  time. 

t  De  Sacr.  Script.  Interp.  p.  316. 

«  Mr.  Locke  has  forcibly  illustrated  this  remark  by  relating  his  own 
practice  in  studying  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul.  After  he  had  found  by  long 
experience  that  the  ordinary  way  of  reading  a  chapter,  and  then  consulting 
commentators  upon  difficult  passages,  failed  in  leading  him  to  the  true 
sense  of  the  Epistle,  ho  says,  "I  saw  plainly,  after  I  began  once  to  reflect 
on  it,  that  if  any  one  should  now  write  me  a  letter  as  long  as  Saint  Paul's  to 
the  Romans,  concerning  such  a  matter  as  that  is,  in  a  style  as  foreign,  and  ex- 
pressions as  dubious,  as  his  seem  to  be,  if  I  should  divide  it  into  fifteen  or  six- 
teen chapters,  and  read  one  of  them  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  &c.  it  was 
ten  to  one  that  I  should  never  come  to  a  full  and  clear  comprehension  of  it. 
The  way  to  understand  the  mind  of  him  that  wrote  it,  every  one  would  agree, 
was  to  read  the  whole  letter  through  from  one  end  to  the  other,  all  at  once,  to 
see  what  was  the  main  subject  and  tendency  of  it ;  or,  if  it  had  several  parts 
and  purposes  in  it,  not  dependent  one  of  another,  nor  in  a  subordination  to 
one  chief  aim  and  end,  lo  discover  what  those  different  matters  were,  and 
where  the  author  concluded  one  and  began  another ;  and  if  there  were  any 
necessity  of  dividing  the  Epistles  into  p4rts,  mark  the  boundaries  of  them." 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  thought,  Mr.  Locke  concluded  it  necessary  for 
the  understanding  of  any  one  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  lo  read  it  all  through 
at  one  sitting,  and  to  observe  as  well  as  he  could  the  drift  and  design  of 
the  writer.  Successive  perusals  in  a  similar  way  at  length  gave  him  a 
good  general  view  of  the  apostle's  main  purpose  in  writing  the  Epistle,  the 
chief  branches  of  his  discourse,  the  arguments  he  used,  and  the  disposition 
of  the  whole.  This,  however,  Is  not  to  be  attained  by  one  or  two  hasty 
readings.  "  It  must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  with  a  close  attention  to 
the  tenor  of  the  discourse,  and  a  perfect  neglect  of  Che  divisions  into  chap- 
ters and  verses.  On  the  contrary,  the  safest  way  is,  to  suppose  that  the 
Epistle  has  but  one  business  and  but  one  aim  ;  until,  by  a  frequent  peru- 
sal of  it,  you  are  forced  to  see  there  are  distinct  independent  matters  in  it, 
which  will  forwardly  enough  show  themselves."  Locke  on  the  Epistles 
of  Saint  Paul,  Preface.    (Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  281,  282.  4to.) 

'  Sec  pp.  339,  340.  supra. 


V.  Where  any  doctrine  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  Scriptures,     j 
it  will  be  collected  better,  and  with  more  precision,  from  those     ; 
places  in  which  it  is  professedly  discussed,  than  from   those 
in  which  it  is  noticed  only  incidentally  or  by  way  of  inference. 

For  instance,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  the    \ 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  fully  treated ;  and  in  those  to 
the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and 
the  abrogation  of  the  ceremonial  law  are  particularly  illustrated. 
These  must,  therefore,  be  diligently  compared  together,  in  order     ' 
to  deduce  those  doctrines  correctly.  ' 

VI.  Doctrines  peculiar  to  a  certain  age  are  better  ascertained    ' 
from  writings  belonging  to  that  age,  or  the  times  immediately 
following,  than  from  memorials  or  writings  of  a  later  date. 

Thus,  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  patriarchs  are  better  col-  ' 
lected  from  the  writings  immediately  concerning  them — the  book 
of  Genesis,  for  instance — than  from  books  written  long  after-  ' 
wards,  as  the  Apostolic  Epistles. — Not  that  these  are  unworthy  a 
of  credit  (of  such  an  insinuation  the  author  trusts  he  shall  be 
fully  acquitted),  but  because  the  apostles  deduce  inferences  from  i 
passages  of  Scripture,  according  to  the  manner  practised  in  I 
their  oiv7i  time ;  which  inferences,  though  truly  correct,  and  ( 
every  way  worthy  the  assent  of  Christians,  were  not  known  at  > 
the  time  when  such  passages  were  first  committed  to  writing.'' 

VII.  Mthough  the  Scriptures  sometimes  speak  of  God  after 
the  manner  of  men,  they  are  not  to  be  understood  literally,  but 
must  be  taken  in  a  sense  worthy  of  God, 

This  rule  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  with  whom  it  was  ! 
usual  to  say  that  the  Scriptures  speak  of  God  ivith  the  tonprue  of  , 
the  sons  of  men.  When,  therefore,  human  members,  faculties,  j 
senses,  and  affections,  are  attributed  to  the  Deity,  they  are  to  | 
be  understood  in  a  sense  worthy  of  Him ;  and  the  manner  in  \ 
which  that  sense  is  to  be  ascertained  is  twofold  : — 1.  From  the  ; 
light  of  nature,  which  teaches  us  that  all  ideas  of  imperfection  1 
are  to  be  removed  from  God,  and,  consequently,  corporeity  ;  and,  j 
2.  From  the  comparison  of  other  passages  of  Scripture,  in  j 
which  it  is  written,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  that  he  cannot  be  repre-  ' 
sented  by  any  figure,  and  that  he  is  not  a  man  that  he  should 
repent,  &c.  Numerous  illustrations  of  this  remark  might  be  , 
offered,  were  it  necessary ;  but  as  this  subject  has  already  been  ' 
discussed  in  a  former  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  { 
reference  to  it.*  , 

VIII.  No  doctrine  is  admissible,  or  can  be  established  from 
the  Scriptures,  that  is  either  repugnant  to  them,  or  contrary  to    \ 
reason  or  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  ] 

For  instance,  if  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  were  to  be    I 
admitted,  the  evidence  of  our  reason,  as  well  as  of  our  senses,     j 
could  no  longer  be  believed,  and  the  consequence  would  be,  that    1 
the  arguments  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  arising  from 
the  miracles  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  become  of  no  effect  whatever.    Articles  of  revelation, 
indeed,  may  be  above  our  reason ;  but  no  doctrine,  which  comes     j 
from  God,  can  be  irrational,  or  contrary  to  those  moral  truths, 
which  are  clearly  perceived  by  the  mind  of  man.     We  are  sure, 
therefore,   that   any  interpretation  of  revealed  doctrines  that  is     ; 
inconsistent  with  common  sense,  or  with  the  established  laws  of     , 
morality,  must  be  erroneous.    The  several  parts  of  those  doctrines, 
which  are  dispersed  through  the  Scriptures,  ought  to  be  collected 
and  explained  so   as  to  agree  with  one  another,  and  form  an     '. 
intelligible  and  consistent  scheme.     The  different  parts  of  a  reve-     ! 
lation,  which  comes  from  God,  must  all  be  reconcilable  with  one 
another,  and  with  sound  reason.     The  prejudices  of  different 
denominations  unfit  them  for  understanding  the  passages,  which 
are  connected  with  the  subjects  of  their  disputations  ;   but  there  -  \ 
are  general  principles  that  all  parties  adopt :  and  no  text  can  be    \ 
interpreted  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  those  articles  which  are     1 
universally  received.     This    conformity,  of  every  part   to  first 
pripciples,  is  commonly  called  the  analogy  of  faith  ;  the  nature  of     . 
which,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  he  apphed  tO  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  are  stated  and  explained  in  pp.  342 — 344. 

IX.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  understanding  of  the 
doctrinal  books  of  the  New  Testament,  to  attend  to  and  distinctly    ; 
to  note  the  transitions  of  person  which  frequently  occur,  especially 
in  Saint  Paufs  Epistles,  \ 

The  pronouns  /,  We,  and  Fo?<,  are  used  by  the  apostles  in  j 
such  a  variety  of  applications,  that  the  understanding  of  their  j 
true  meaning  is  often  a  key  to  many  difficult  passages. 

Thus,  by  the  pronoun  /,  Saint  Paul  sometimes  means  himself;  soTnc-  ' 
times  any  Christian;  sometimes  a  Jew;  and  sometimes  any  man,  <&cr      j 


*  Turretin,  p.  324. 


See  p.  362.  supra 
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If  llie  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first  person  sitipular  have  those  various 
meanin}tti,  his  use  of  (he  plural  We  Is  with  far  (jreater  latitu<le  ;  for  soiiie- 
tiines  we  means  himself  alone,  sometimes  those  who  wen;  with  him  whom 
he  makes  partners  In  the  Epistles  (as  in  the  two  Epistles  lo  the  CorinlhlanH, 
and  in  Ihosi;  to  the  I'hilippians  and  Colossians) ;  sometimes  with  himself 
comprelii-ndinj?  the  other  apostles,  or  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  or  Chris- 
linns.  Nay,  he  somolimes  speaks  in  this  way  of  the  converted  Jews,  at 
others,  of  ihe  convened  Oenliles  :  Homelimes  he  introduces  the  uni  egciie- 
rate  as  speakina  in  his  own  person;  at  other  limes  he  pi-rsonifies  false 
teachers  or  false  Christians,  whose  names,  however,  he  forbears  to  men- 
tion, lest  he  shoulil  (five  them  offence.  In  all  these  inslances,  his  applica- 
tion of  the  ahove-inentioned  pronouns  varies  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and 
causes  it  to  he  differeiilly  understood.  Examples  illustrative  of  this  remark 
may  be  found  in  every  page  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.  Further,  In  the  cur- 
rent of  his  discourse,  he  sometimes  drops  in  the  objections  of  others,  and 
his  answers  to  them,  without  any  change  in  the  scheme  of  his  langua;.'e, 
that  might  give  notice  of  any  older  person  speaking  besides  himstdf  To 
di.scover  this,  requires  great  attention  to  the  apostle's  scope  and  argument ; 
and  yet,  if  it  be  neglected  or  overlooked,  it  will  cause  Ihe  reader  greatly 
to  mistake  and  misunderstand'  his  meaning,  and  will  also  render  the  sense 
very  perple.ved.  Mr.  Looki",  and  Dr.  Macknight,  in  llieir  elaborate  works 
on  Ihe  Epistles,  are  pariic.ularly  useful  in  pointing  out  these  various  tran- 
sitions of  persons  and  subjects. 

X.  Ill  appli/ing  the  Scriptures  as  a  proof  of  any  doctrine,  it 
is  necesnary  to  ascertain,  if  all  that  is  meant  be  expressed ;  or, 
if  it  be  not  ej:pressed,  wluit  is  necessarily  implied,  in  order  to 
complete  the  passage. 

Thus  it  is  common  (as  we  have  already  shown)-  for  the 
sacred  writers  to  mention  only  the  principal  part  of  any  subject, 
for  the  whole. 

In  Rom.  X.  9.  Paul  says;  If  thou  shall  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord 
fesiis,  andskalt  lielieve  in  thine  heart  that  god  hath  raised  him  from 
THE  dead,  thou  ahalt  be  saved.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  only 
article  which  is  mentioned  here,  because,  by  that  miracle,  God  established 
the  Saviour's  authority,  as  a  lawgiver,  and  confirmed  all  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught.  Hut  there  are  other  essenlial  articles,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  be  believed,  in  order  to  be  saved,  though  they  are  not  staled  in  the 
text.  Il  is  added  (ver.  13.),  for  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved.  No  real  Christian  can  be  so  ignorant  of  the  Gospel, 
as  to  suppose,  that  no  more  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  saved,  than  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.    In  this  text,  it  is  evident  that  the  apostle 


mcnlions  only  a  piincipal  part  of  what  is  meant.  Now,  from  the  cor.text 
may  be  gathered  (he  following  particulars,  as  implied,  though  notexpres.-^ed. 
f^rat.  In  the  ninth  verse  it  Is  affirmed,  that  in  order  lo  be  saved,  a  man 
must  believe  in  his  heart.  Stcondly,  he  must  confess  with  hi.s  mouth; 
Jf  I  him  shall  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesvs,  and  ahull  believe  in 
Ihiiif  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  deud^  thou  shall  be  saved. 
CVwIession  implies  more  than  profession.  A  true  believer  in  Jesus  Christ 
openly,  and  <d  his  own  accord,  jirofesse»  Ihe  articles  of  his  belief;  and 
wlifii  he  Is  persecuted,  and  examined  concerning  his  religion,  he  readily 
confesses  the  Irulh,  as  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity  and  faithfulness.  Even 
this  is  not  all  that  is  necessary,  in  onier  to  be  saved  ;  for  it  is  added  in  the 
tenth  verse,  with  the  heart  man  bcli'-velh  i'nto  riohteousness,  and  teitli 
the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.  Faith,  acting  on  the  heart, 
is  productive  of  a  righteous  life,  and  thus  ihe  believer  becomes  a  sincere 
worshipper  of  the  Lord;  for  whosoever  itill  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  he  saved,  (ver-  V.i.)  In  these  different  passages,  it  is  evident  that  a 
pari  is  mentioned  for  the  whole ;  and  in  order  to  understand  all  that  is  im- 
plied, Ihe  several  parts  must  be  collecled  and  put  together. 

XI.  No  article  of  faith  can  be  established  from  metaphors, 
parables,  or  single  obscure  and  figurative  texts. 

The  metaphorical  language  of  the  prophets,  and  figurative 
expressions  which  abound  in  the  Scriptures,  are  calculated  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  godiineae  by  acting  on  the  imagination, 
and  by  influencing  a  believer's  conduct;  but  they  never  were 
intended  to  be  a  revelation  of  Gospel  principles.  Instead  of  de- 
riving our  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  parables  and  figura- 
tive passages,  an  intimate  acquaintance  -with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  capable  of  interpreting 
them. 

The  beautiful  parable  of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves  (Luke  x.  30 — 
37.)  is  evidently  intended  to  inlluence  the  Jews  to  be  benevolent  and  kind, 
like  the  good  Samaritan.  Some  writers  have  considered  that  parable  to  be 
a  representation  of  Adam's  fall,  and  of  man's  recovery,  through  the  inter- 
position and  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  those,  who  embrace  this  opinion, 
did  not  learn  these  doctrines  from  the  passage  itself.  No  person,  who  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  Adam,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  could  ever  learn  any  thing 
concerning  thein,  from  what  is  related  in  this  parable.  The  same  obser- 
vation is  equally  applicable  to  every  other  parable,  and  typical  subject; 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  cannot  De  discovered  by  any  persoi^ 
who  has  not  first  learned  them  from  other  texts. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ON     THE     MORAL     INTERPRETATION     OF     SCRIPTURE. 

SECTION  I. 

ON   THE    INTERPRETATION   OF   THE   MORAL   PARTS   OF   SCRIPTURE. 


Having  already  discussed  the  interpretation  of  the  figura- 
tive, spiritual,  typical,  prophetical,  and  doctrinal  parts  of  the 
Sacrecl  Writings,  it  now  remains  that  we  consider  the  Moral 
Parts  of  Scripture.  These,  indeed,  are  to  be  interpreted 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  moral  writings ; 
regard  being  had  to  tiie  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  sacred 
writers,  viz.  the  age  in  which  they  wrote,  the  nation  to  which 
they  belonged,  their  style,  genius,  &c.  For,  being  natives 
of  the  East,  they  treat  moral  topics,  after  the  oriental  man- 
ner, in  a  highly  figurative  style,  and  with  similitudes,  and 
figures  considerably  more  far-fetched  than  is  usual  among 
Greek  and  Latiti  authors,  or  even  among  the  moderns. 
A^ain,  being  for  the  most  part  persons  in  the  common  walks 
ot  life,  they  generally  deliver  their  precepts  in  a  popular 
manner,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  In  the  examination  of  the  moral  parts  of 
Scripture,  the  following  more  particular  rules  will  be  found 
useful  : — 

I.  Moral  propositions  or  discourses  are  not  to  he  urged  too  far, 
but  must  be  understood  with  a  certain  degree  of  latitude,  and 
with  various  limitations. 

For  want  of  attending  to  this  canon,  how  many  moral  truths 
have  been  pushed  to  an  extent,  which  causes  them  altogether  to 
fail  of  the  effect  they  were  designed  to  produce  !  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  universal  propositions  may  be  offered:  such  are 
frequent  in  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  in  profane  writers,  and  also 
in  common  life  ;  but  it  is  in  explaining  the  expressions  by  which 
they  are  conveyed,  that  just  limits  ought  to  be  applied,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  urged  too  far.  The  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
various  other  circumstances,  will  always  afford  a  criteiion  by 

«  Locke's  Preface  to  the  Epistles.  (Works,  voL  iii.  p.  277) 
»  See  p  371   supra. 


which  to  understand  moral  propositions  with  the  requisite  limita- 
tions. In  order,  however,  that  this  subject  may  be  better  under- 
stood, and  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  we  will  state  a  few  of  these 
limitations,  and  illustrate  them  by  examples. 

1.  Universal  or  indefinite  moral  propositions  often  denote 
nothinff  more  than  the  natural  aptitude  or  tendency  of  a  thing 
to  produce  a  certain  effect,  even  although  that  effect  should 
not  actually  take  place. 

Thus,  when  Solomon  says  that  a  soft  answer  tumetk  away  wrath  (Prov. 
XV.  1.),  thebest  method  of  mitigating  anger  is  pointed  out,  although  the  obsti- 
nacy or  wickedness  of  man  may  produce  a  different  result.  In  like  manner, 
when  St.  Peter  says,  Who  is  he  that  will  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of 
that  which  is  good  I  (1  Pet.  iii.  13),  this  expression  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  implying  that  eooti  men  shall  never  be  ill-treated;  but  it  simply  denotes 
the  natural  effect  which  a  virtuous  life  will  probably  produce,  viz.  manj 
occasions  of  irritating  men  will  be  avoided,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
friendship  and  favour  will  be  conciliated. 

2.  Universal  or  indefinite  propositions  denote  only  -what 
generally  or  often  takes  place. 

As  in  Prov.  xxii.  6.  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go;  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.  Here  the  wise  monarch  intimates 
not  what  always  takes  place,  but  what  is  the  frequent  consequence  of  judi- 
cious education.  To  this  rule  are  to  be  referred  all  those  propositions 
which  treat  of  the  manners,  virtues,  or  vices  of  particular  nations,  condi- 
tions, or  ages.  Thus  Saint  Paul  says,  that  the  Cretans  are  always  liars. 
(Tit.  i.  12)  Again,  when  the  same  apostle,  portraying  the  struggles  of  an 
enlightened  but  unregenerate  per.son,  says— I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in 
my  flesh)  dwellelh  no  good  thing  (Rom.  vii.  IS.),  he  does  not  mean  to  say 
thai  there  is  nothing  morally  good  in  man ;  but  that  no  man  is  by  nature 
spiritually  good,  or  good  in  the  sight  of  God.* 


'  Similar  to  this  is  the  language  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  church:— 

"O  God because  through  the  weakness  of  our  mortal  nature,  we  can 

do  no  good  thing,  without  thou  grant  us  the  help  of  thy  grace."  (Collect 
for  the  first  Sunday  after  Trinity.)  On  which  Bishop  Tomline  remarks — 
"  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  the  good  thing  here  mentioned,  must  mean 
good  in  Ihe  sight  of  God:  such  an  action  our  weak  and  unassisted  nature 
will,  unquestionably,  not  allow  us  to  perform."  (Refutation  of  Calvinism, 
pp.  67, 68.  1st  edit.)  To  the  same  purpose,  in  another  place  he  observes :— 
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3.  Universal  or  indefinite  propositions  frequently  denote 
BUTT,  07'  what  OUGUT  to  be  done,  not  -what  always  does  actually 
take  place.         _  . 

"Il  is  the  way  of  the  Scripture^"  says  a  late  writer,  "to  speak  to  and 
of  the  visible  members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  under  such  appellations 
and  expiessioijs  as  may  seem,  at  first  hearing,  to  imply  ihat  Ihey  are  all 
of  tliem  truly  righteous  and  holy  persons.  Thus  the  apostles  style  those 
to  whom  Ihey  write,  in  general,  sahits  ;  :hey  speak  of  them  as  "sanctified 
in  Christ  Jesus,  chosen  of  God,  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  risen  again 
with  him  from  the  dead,  sitting  with  liim  in  heavenly  places ;"  and  par- 
ticularly Saint  Paul  (Tit.  iii.  5.)  says,  that  they  were  "  saved  by  the  washing 
of  regeneration,"  <S:c.  The  reason  of  wliich  is,  that  they  were  visibly,  by 
obligation,  and  by  profession,  all  this;  which  was  thus  represented  to 
them,  the  more  effectually  to  stir  them  up,  and  engage  them  to  Uve  accord, 
ing  to  their  profession  ami  obligation."' 

By  this  rule  also  we  may  explain  Mai.  ii.  7.  "  The  priest's  lips  should 
keep  knoipledge  :"  which  passage  the  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome 
urge,  as  asserting  the  infallibility  of  the  priesthood.  A  simple  inspection, 
however,  of  the  following  verse  is  sufficient  to  refute  this  assertion,  and 
to  show  that  the  prophet's  words  denote  only  the  dutJ/  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood, not  what  the  priests  really  did  perform.  The  application  of  this  rule 
will  likewise  explain  Prov.  xvi.  10.  12,  13. 

4.  JMatiy  precepts  are  delivered  generally  and  absolutely, 
concerning  moral  duties,  -which  are  only  to  be  taken  with  cer- 
tain limitations. 

For  instance,  when  we  are  commanded  not  to  be  ansry,  we  must  under- 
stand, without  a  cause,  and  not  beyond  measure  :  when  we  are  forbidden 
til  avenge  ourselves,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  pri't'a/e/y  la/eitig  revenge  ;  for 
the  magistrate  hearelh  7iot  the  sword  in  vain,  but  is  Ike  minister  of  God,  a 
revenger  to  execute  wralh  upon  him  that  doelh  evil.  (Rom.  xiii.  4.)  Pub- 
lic vengeance,  or  punishment,  therefore,  is  clearly  not  prohibited.  Once 
more,  thoush  we  are  comiTiandcd  in  the  Scriptures  to  swear  nut  at  all  (as 
in  Malt.  V.  34.),  and  not  to  forswear  ourselves  (Levit.  xix.  12.),  yet  they  do 
not  forbid  the  use  of  oaths  in  cases  where  they  can  be  made  subservient 
to  the  support  of  truth  and  (he  interests  of  justice.  Moses  says,  JViou 
shall  /ear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve  him,  and  shall  swear  by  liis  name. 
(Dent.  vi.  1.3.)  Thou  shall  swear,  says  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  the  Lord 
liveth.  in  truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness.  (Jer.  iv.  2.)  Our 
Saviour  himself,  when  adjured  by  the  high  priest,  in  tlie  name  of  the  living 
God,  to  declare  whether  he  was  the  Christ  the  So?i  of  God  (Matt.  xxvi.  63, 
64.  Mark  xiv.  61,62.),  did  not  refuse  to  answer  the  question,  thus  judicially 
proposed  to  him  ;  but  he  certainly  would  have  remained  silent  if  he  had 
disapproved  of  all  asseverations  upon  oalh,  or  all  such  solemn  invocations 
of,  and  appeals  to,  the  name  of  God,  in  cases  where  the  truth  is  doubtful 
or  the  testiiriony  is  suspected.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
Bays,  that  an  oath  for  confirmation  is  an  end  of  all  strife.  (Heb.  vi.  16.)a 

II,  Many  ihings  in  morals,  which  are  not  spoken  compara- 
tively, are  nevertheless  to  be  thus  understood. 

1.  In  Matt.  ix.  13.  and  xii.  7.  Jesus  Christ,  citing  Hos.  vi.  6., 
says,  that  God  desired  mercy  and  not  sacrifice.  Yet  he  had 
prescribed  that  victims  should  be  offered.  This,  therefore,  must 
be  understood  comparatively,  sacrifice  being  compared  with 
mercy,  or  with  acts  of  humanity  and  benevolence ;  which,  the 
context  shows,  are  here  intended.  The  sense  of  the  passage  in 
question  is  this  : — I  require  mercy  and  7iot  sacrifice  ;  in  other 
words,  I  prefer  acts  of  charity  to  matters  of  positive  institution, 
when,  in  any  instance,  they  interfere  with  each  other. 

2.  In  1  Tim.  vi.  8.  we  read — Having  food  and  raiment  let 
us  be  therewith  content.  Is  no  one  then  to  desire  a  house,  or  a 
competence  of  wealth  1  These  things,  therefore,  are  compared 
with  what  are  called  the  luxuries  of  life.^ 

III.  Principals  include  their  accessaries,  that  is,  whatever 
approaches  or  comes  near  to  them,  or  has  any  tendency  to  them. 

Thus,  where  any  sin  is  forbidden,  we  must  be  careful  not  only 
to  avoid  it,  but  also  every  thing  of  a  similar  nature,  and  whatever 
may  prove  an  occasion  of  it,  or  imply  our  consent  to  it  in  others ; 
and  we  must  endeavour  to  dissuade  or  restrain  others  from  it. 

Compare  Matt.  v.  21—31.  IThess.  v.  22.  Jude  23.  Ephes.  v.  11.  1  Cor. 
viii.  13.  Lev.  xix.  17.  James  v.  19,  20.  So,  where  any  duty  is  enjoined,  all 
means  and  facilities,  enabling  either  ourselves  or  others  to  discharge  it, 
acconiing  to  our  respective  places,  capacities,  or  opportunities,  are  like- 
wise enjoined.  See  Gen.  xviii.  19.  Deut.  vi.  7.  Heb.  x.  23—25.  Upon  this 
groimd  our  Lord  makes  the  law  and  the  prophets  to  depend  upon  a  sincere 
affectionate  love  to  God  and  man  (Mark  xii.  30,  31.  Luke  x.  27.)  ;  because, 
where  this  prevails,  we  shall  not  knowingly  be  deficient  in  any  duly  or 
otiice  which  lies  witliin  our  power ;  neither  shall  we  willingly  do  any  thing 
that  may  either  directly  or  indirectly  offend,  or  tend  to  the  prejudice  of 
mankind.    See  Rom.  xii.  17,  18.    This  observation  will  leave  little  room  for 


"The  huiTian  mind  is  so  weakened  and  vitiated  by  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents,  that  we  cannot  by  our  own  natural  strength  prepare  it,  or  put  it 
into  a  proper  state,  for  the  reception  of*a  savin-j  faith,  or  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  spiritual  worship  required  in  the  Gospel:  this  mental  purifica- 
tion cannot  be  eflfected  without  divine  assistance."  (Ibid.  p.  M.)  Again  : 
"The  grace  of  Gofl  prevents  us  Christians,  that  is,  it  goes  before,  it  gives 
the  first  spring  and  rise  to  our  endeavours,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will ; 
and  when  this  good  will  is  thus  excited,  the  grace  of  God  does  not  desert 
us,  but  it  works  with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will.". . .  ."If  is  acknow- 
ledged that  man  has  not  the  disposition,  and,  consequently,  not  tfie  ability, 
to  do  what  in  the  sight  of  God  is  good,  till  he  is  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of 
God."    (Ibiil.  pp.  60,  61.) 

>  Bishop  Bradford's  Discourse  concerning  Baptismal  and  Spiritual  Rege- 
neration, p.  37.  sixth  edit.  See  also  some  excellent  observations  to  the 
same  effoct  in  Dr.  Macknight's  Commentary  on  1  .lohn  ii.  29. 

»  The  reader  will  find  some  additional  observations  illustrative  of  the 
canon  above  given,  in  Archbp.  TiUotson'e  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62. 158.  (Lon- 
don, 1820.) 

a  Mori  Acroases  Hermeneuticse,  torn.  i.  pp.  257,  258. 


the  '■  evangelical  counsels,"  or  "  counsels  of  perfection,"  as  ihey  are  called 
by  the  Papists,  who  ground  upon  them  tlieir  erroneous  doctnne  of  supere- 
rogation.* Again,  in  whatever  coinmandment  we  are  forbidden  to  do  any 
thing  in  our  persons,  as  sinful,  it  equally  restrains  us  from  being  partakers 
of  other  men's  guilt,  who  do  commit  what  we  know  is  thereby  forbidden. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  be  either  advising,  assisting,  encouraging,  or  in 
any  shape  a  party  with  them  in  it:  nay,  we  must  not  so  much  as  give  any 
countenance  to  the  evil  which  they  do,  by  excusing  or  making  light  of  the 
crime,  or  by  hiding  their  wiifkedness,  lest  by  so  doing  tee  incur  part  of  the 
blame  and  punishment,  and  thus  deserve  the  character  given  by  the  psalm- 
ist—  When  thou  sawest  a  thief,  then  thou  consentedst  unto  him,  and  hast 
been  partaker  icith  the  adulterers.  (Psal.  1.  18.) 

IV.  Negatives  include  affirmcdives,  and  affirmatives  include 
negatives  .• — in  other  wortls,  where  any  duty  is  eyijoined,  the 
contrary  sin  is  forbidden  ,-  and  where  any  sin  is  forbidden,  the 
contrary  duty  is  enjointd. 

Thus,  in  Deut.  vi.  13.  where  vce  are  commanded  to  serve  God, 
we  are  forbidden  to  serve  any  other.  Therefore,  in  Matt.  iv.  10. 
it  is  said.  Him  only  shall  thou  serve  ;  and  as  honouring  parents 
is  required  in  the  fifth  commandment  (Exod.  xx.  12.),  so  cursiiig 
them  is  forbidden.  (Matt.  xv.  4.)  Stealing  being  prohibited  in  the 
eighth  commandment  (Exod.xx.  15.),  diligence  in  our  calling  is 
enjoined  in  Eph.  iv.  28. 

V.  Negatives  are  binding  at  all  times,  but  nxjt  affirmatives  ,- 
that  is,  we  must  never  do  that  which  is  forbidden,  though  good 
may  ultimately  come  from  if.  (Rom.  iii.  8.)  fVe  must  not  speak 
wickedly  for  God.  (Job  xiii.  7.) 

Such  things,  however,  as  are  required  of  us,  though  they  never 
cease  to  be  our  duty,  are  yet  not  to  be  done  at  all  times :  for 
instance,  prayer,  public  worship,  reproving  others,  visiting  the 
sick,  and  other  works  of  charity  and  mercy,  will  be  our  duty  as 
long  as  we  live ;  but,  as  we  cannot  perform  these  at  all  times,  we 
must  do  sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another,  as  opportunity 
offers.  Hence  in  the  observance  of  negative  precepts,  Christian 
courage  and  Christian  prudence  are  equally  necessary;  the ybr- 
mer,  that  we  may  never,  upon  any  occasion  or  pretence,  do  that 
which  in  positive  precepts  is  pronounced  to  be  evil ;  the  latter, 
that  we  may  discern  the  fittest  times  and  seasons  for  doing  every 
thing. 

VI.  When  an  action  is  either  required  or  commended,  or  any 
promise  is  aiinexed  to  its  performance ,-  iuch  action  is  supposed 
to  be  done  from  proper  motives  and  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  giving  of  alms  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance ;  which, 
if  done  from  o.stentatious  motives,  we  are  assured,  is  displeasing 
in  the  sight  of  God.     Compare  Matt.  vi.  1 — 4. 

VII.  When  the  favour  of  God  or  salvation  is  promised  to  any 
deed  or  duty,  all  the  other  duties  of  religion  are  supposed  to  be 
rightly  performed. 

The  giving  of  alms,  as  well  as  visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  affliction  (James  i.  27.),  may  be  noticed  as  examples :  such 
promise,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  so  understood,  as  if  one  single 
Christian  virtue  were  necessary  to  salvation :  but  that  the  par- 
ticular virtue  in  question  is  one  of  several  necessary  and  moment- 
ous virtues.  The  application  of  this  rule  will  illustrate  our 
Lord's  declaration  concerning  a  future  judgment  (Matt.  xxv.  34 
— 36.)  ;  where,  though  charitable  actions  only  are  mentioned, 
yet  we  know,  from  other  passages  of  Scripture,  that  every  idle 
word,  as  well  as  the  secret  thoughts  of  men,  besides  their  actions, 
will  be  brought  into  judgment.       * 

VIII.  When  a  certain  state  Or  condition  is  pronounced  blessed^ 
or  any  promise  is  annexed  to  it,  a  suitable  disposition  of  mind 
is  supposed  to  prevail. 

Thus,  when  the  poor  or  afflicted  are  pronounced  to  be  blessed, 
it  is  because  such  persons,  being  poor  and  afflicted,  are  free  from 
the  sins  usually  attendant  on  unsanctified  prosperity,  and  because 
they  are,  on  the  contrary,  more  humble  and  more  obedient  to 

*  "These  'counsels  of  perfection'  are  rules  which  do  not  bind  under  the 
penalty  of  .sin,  but  are  only  useful  in  carrying  men  to  a  greater  degree  of 
perfection  than  is  necessary  to  salvation.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
authority  in  Scripture  for  these  counsels  of  perfection  :  all  the  rules  there 
prescribed  for  our  conduct  are  given  in  the  form  of  positive  commands,  as 
absolutely  necessary,  wherever  they  are  applicable,  to  the  attainment  of 
eternal  life  ;  and  the  violation  of  every  one  of  these  commands  is  declared 
to  be  sin.  We  are  commanded  to  be  'perfect  even  as  our  Father  whicji  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect' (Matt.  v.  48.) ;  and  so  far  from  being  able  toexceed  what  ia 
required  for  our  salvation,  the  Gospel  assures  us,  that  after  our  utmost 
care  and  endeavours  we  sliall  still  fall  short  of  our  whole  duly:  and  that 
our  deficiencies  must  be  supplied  by  the  abundant  merits  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer.  We  are  directed  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  to  the 
mediation  of  Christ;  and  to  'work- out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling' (Phil.  ii.  12),  that  is,  wilh  anxiety,  lest  we  should  not  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  it  is  oflTered.  Upon  these  grounds  we  may  pronounce 
that  works  of  supererogation  are  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  man, 
irreconcilable  with  the  whole  tenor  and  general  principles  of  our  religion," 
and  contrary  to  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture."  Bishop  Tomline's- 
Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  281,  282.  (8th  edit.) 
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God.  If,  however,  they  be  not  the  characters  described  (as 
unquestionably  there  are  many  to  whom  the  characters  do  not 
apply),  the  promise  in  that  case  docs  not  belong  to  them.  Vice 
versa,  when  any  state  is  pronouncwl  to  be  wretched,  it  ia  on 
account  of  the  sins  or  vices  which  generally  attend  it. 

IX.  'Some  p-ecf/j/s  of  moral  prudnnce  are  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  iievcrlhcless  admit  of  exceptions,  on  account  of  some 
duties  <f  benevolence  or  piely  that  ought  to  predominate. 

Wc  may  illustrate  this  rule  by  the  often-repeated  counsels  of 
Solomon  respecting  becoming  surety  for  another.  (See  Prov.  vi. 
1,2.  xi.  15.  xvii.  18.  and  xx.  10.)  In  these  passages  he  does  not 
condenni  suretishi[),  which,  in  many  cases,  is  not  only  lawful, 
out,  in  some  instances,  even  an  act  of  justice,  prudence,  and 
charity ;'  but  Solomon  forbids  his  disciples  to  become  surety 
rash/i/  without  considering  for  whom,  or  how  fur  he  binds  him- 
self, or  how  he  could  discharge  the  debt,  if  occasion  should 
require  it. 

X.  ./^  change  of  circumstances  changes  moral  things ;  there- 
fore contrari/  things  may  be  spoken  together  in  moral  things, 
on  account  if  the  difference  of  circumstances. 

Thus,  in  Prov.  xxvi.  4,  .5.  we  meet  with  two  precepts  that  seem 
to  be  diameliically  o|)i)osite  to  each  other:  Anstver  not  a  foot  ac- 
cording to  Itis  folly,  list  thou  be  like  unto  him  ;  and  Ansiver  a  fool 
according-  to  his  filly,  lest  he  be  loise  in  his  own  conceit.  But 
if  we  attend  carefully  to  the  reason  which  the  sacred  writer  sub- 
joins to  each  precept,  we  shall  be  enabled  satisfactorily  to 
account  for  the  ap|tarent  repugnancy  in  the  counsels  of  tiic 
Israelitish  monarch ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  they  form,  not 
Inconsistent,  but  distinct,  rules  of  conduct,  which  are  respec- 
tively to  be  observed  according  to  the  difference  of  circumstances. 
The  following  observations  on  the  two  verses  just  cited  will 
materially  illustrate  their  meaning. 

A  fool,  in  the  sense  of  Scripture,  means  a  wicked  man,  or  one 
who  acts  contrary  to  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  utter  his  foolishness  in  speech  or  writing.  Doubtless 
there  are  difl'erent  descriptions  of  these  characters  ;  and  some  may 
require  to  be  answered,  while  others  are  best  treated  with  silence. 
But  the  cases  here  seem  to  be  one  ;  both  have  respect  to  the  same 
character,  and  both  require  to  be  answered.  The  whole  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  manner  in  which  the  answer  should  be  given. 

"  In  the  first  instance,  the  term,  '  according  to  his  folly,'  means 
in  a  foolish  manner,  as  is  manifest  from  the  reason  given  ;  '  lest 
thou  also  be  like  unto  him.'  But  in  the  second  instance  they 
mean,  in  the  manner  in  ivUich  his  foolishness  requires.  This 
also  is  plain  from  the  reason  given,  'lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own 
conceit.'  A  foolish  speech  is  not  a  rule  for  our  imitation  ;  never- 
theless our  answer  must  be  so  framed  by  it,  as  to  meet  and  repel 
it.  Both  these  proverbs  caution  us  against  evils  to  which  we  are 
not  a  little  addicted  ^the  first,  that  of  saying  and  doing  to  others 
as  they  say  and  do  to  us,  rather  than  as  we  -would  they  should 
say  and  do;  the  last,  that  of  suffering  the  cause  of  truth  or  jus- 
tice to  be  run  down,  while  we,  from  a  love  of  ease,  stand  by  as 
unconcerned  spectators.  The  first  of  these  proverbs  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  answer  of  Moses  to  the  rebellious  Israelites  ;  the  last 
in  that  of  Job  to  his  wife. — It  was  a  foolish  speech  which  was 
addressed  to  the  former ; — '  Would  to  God,  that  we  had  died 
when  our  brethren  died  before  the  Lord !  And  why  have  ye  brought 
up  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  into  this  wilderness,  that  we  and 
our  cattle  should  die  there  V  Unhappily,  this  provoked  Moses  to 
speak  unadvisedly  with  his  lips  ;  saying,  '  Hear  now,  ye  rebels, 
must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock  V  This  was  answering 
folly  in  a  foolish  manner,  which  he  should  not  have  done  ;  and 
by  which  the  servant  of  God  became  too  much  like  them  whom 
he  opposed. — It  was  also  a  foolish  saying  of  Job's  wife,  in  the 
day  of  his  distress,  '  Curse  God,  and.  die  I'  Job  answered  this 
speech,  not  in  the  manner  of  it,  but  in  the  manner  which  it  re- 
quired. '  What,  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God ;  and 
shall  we  not  receive  evil  V  In  all  the  answers  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  we  may  perceive  that  he  never  lost  the 
possession  of  his  soul  for  a  single  moment;  and  never  answered 
in  the  manner  of  his  opponents,  so  as  to  be  like  unto  them.  Yet 
neither  did  he  decline  to  repel  their  folly,  and  so  to  abase  their 
self-conceit."^ 

XL  Difftrent  ideas  must  be  annexed  to  the  naynes  of  virtues  or 
vices^according  to  different  ages  and  places, 

'  Thus  Juiiah  became  surety  to  his  father,  for  his  brother  Bpnjamin 
(Gen.  xliii.  9.  xliv.  32.) ;  and  Paul  to  Philemon  for  Onesimus.  (Phileui. 
IS.  19  ) 

»  Fuller's  Harmony  of  Scripture,  pp.  17,  IS.  Bishop  Warburlon  has 
given  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  passage  above  explained,  in  one  of  his 
Sermons.    See  his  Works,  vol.  x.  Serm.  21.  pp.  61—78. 


Thus,  holiness  and  purity  denote  widely  different  things,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  what  they  intend  in  the 
New  ;  in  the  former,  they  are  applied  to  persons  and  things 
dedicated  to  Jehovah  ;  while  in  the  latter,  they  are  applied  to  all 
true  Christians,  who  are  called  saints  or  holy,  being  made  so 
through  the  illumination  and  renovation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
because,  being  called  with  a  high  and  holy  calling,  they  are 
bound  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  profession  by  a  pure  and 
holy  life. 

XII.  In  investigating  and  interpreting  those  passages  of 
Scriplure,'the  argument  of  which  is  moral, — that  ts,  passages 
in  which  holy  and  virtuous  actions  are  commended, — but  wickea 
and  unholy  ones  are  forbidden,  the  nature  of  the  virtue  enjoined, 
or  of  the  sin  prohibited,  should  be  explained.  We  should  also 
consider  whether  such  passages  are  positive  commands,  or  merely 
counsels  or  opinions,  and  by  what  motives  or  arguments  t/ie 
inspired  writer  supports  his  persuasions  to  virtue,  and  his  dis- 
suasives  from  sin  or  vice. 

In  conducting  this  investigation,  the  parallel  passages  will  be 
found  of  the  greatest  service  ;  and  in  applying  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  as  authority  for  practical  institutions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  those  precepts  or  articles,  which  are  circum- 
stantial and  temporary,  from  such  as  are  essential  to  true  religion, 
and  therefore  obligatory,  in  all  ages.  Not  only  are  all  the  important 
laws  of  morality  permanent,  but  all  those  general  rules  of  con- 
duct, and  institutions  which  are  evidently  calculated  in  religion 
to  promote  the  good  of  mankind  and  the  glory  of  God.  The 
situation  of  the  first  Christians,  during  the  infancy  of  Chris- 
tianity, required  temporary  regulations,  which  are  not  now  bind- 
ing on  the  church.  The  controversy  concerning  holy  days,  and 
particular  kinds  of  food,  occasioned  Paul  to  enjoin  such  temporary 
precepts  as  suited  the  situation  of  the  church  when  he  wrote. 
Abstinence  from  the  use  of  unclean  beasts,  in  compliance  with 
the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  is  not  now  necessary  ;  but  a  condescen- 
sion to  the  very  prejudices  of  weak  brethren,  in  things  indifferent, 
is  at  all  times  the  duty  of  Christians.  Those  doctrines  which 
were  evidently  adapted  to  the  situation  of  Christ's  disciples,  when 
under  persecution,  do  not  apply  to  their  conduct,  when  enjoying 
full  liberty  of  conscience.  Exhortations,  which  are  restricted  to 
particular  cases,  must  not  be  applied  as  rules  for  general  conduct. 

Those  directions,  to  be  kind  and  hospitable  to  one  another,  in 
which  the  customs  of  eastern  countries  are  mentioned,  are  not 
literally  to  be  observed,  by  those  among  whom  different  manners 
prevail.  Paul  enjoins  the  saints  to  salute  one  another  with  a 
holy  kiss.  (Rom.  xvi.  16.)  The  Jews  saluted  one  another,  aa 
an  expression  of  sincere  friendship.  When  Jesus  Christ  observed 
to  Simon  that  he  was  deficient  in  kindness  and  affection,  he  said. 
Thou  ffavest  me  no  kiss,  but  this  ■woman,  since  the  time  I  came 
in,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  (Luke  vii.  45.)  The  dispo- 
sition is  incumbent  on  saints,  in  all  ages  of  the  world  :  but  not 
this  mode  of  expressing  it.  In  order  to  teach  the  disciples,  how 
they  ought  to  manifest  their  affection,  for  one  another,  by  per- 
forming every  ofiice  of  friendship  in  their  power,  their  Lord  and 
Master  took  a  towel  and  girded  himself,  and  began  to  wash  the 
disciples^  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  -n'ith  the  towel  wherewith  he 
was  girded;  and  said,  Jf  I  then,  your  Lord  and  ^'Master,  have 
washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet. 
(John  xiii.  5.  14.)  In  those  hot  countries,  after  travelling  in 
sandals,  the  washing  of  the  feet  was  very  refreshing,  and  an 
expression  of  the  most  tender  care  and  regard:  hence  it  is  men- 
tioned as  an  amiable  part  of  the  widow's  character,  that  she  hath 
washed  the  saints'  feet  and  relieved  the  off  icled.  (1  Tim.  v.  10.) 
It  is  evident,  that  this  mode  of  expressing  our  love  to  one  another 
was  not  intended  as  a  permanent  law,  but  a  direction  adapted  to 
the  prevailing  custom  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  originally 
given. 


In  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  moral  interpretation  of 
the  Sacred  Writings,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  they 
contain  two  kinds  of  moral  books  and  discourses,  viz.  1.  De- 
tached sentences,  such  as  occur  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  in  many 
of  our  Lord's  sermons,  and  in  several  of  the  moral  exhorta- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  E|)ist!es ;  and,  -2.  Continuous 
and  connected  discourses,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  book 
of  Job.  In  the  firmer,  we  are  not  to  look  for  any  order  or 
arrangement,  beci>use  they  have  been  put  together  just  as 
they  presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  their  inspired 
authors ;  but,  in  the  latter,  we  must  carefully  attend  to  the 
scope.  Thus,  the  scope  of  the  book  of  Job  is  specitied  in  the 
second  and  third  verses  of  the  thirty-second  chapter ;  to  this, 
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therefore,  the  whole  book  must  be  referred,  without  seeking 
for  any  mj'steries. 

The  style  also  of  the  moral  parts  of  Scripture  is  highly 
figurative,  abounding  not  only  with  bold  hyperboles  and  pro- 
sopopoeias, but  also  with  antitheses  and  seeming  paradoxes: 
the  former  must  be  explained  agreeably  to  those  general 
rules,  for  expounding  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture, 
which  have  already  been  stated  and  illustrated  ;'  and  the 
latter  must  be  interpreted  and  limited  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing ;  for  instance,  the  beatitudes  as  related  by  St.  Mat- 
thew (ch.  V.)  must  be  compared  with  those  delivered  at  a 
different  time,  as  related  by  Saint  Luke  (ch.  vi.  20.  et  seq.)  ; 
and  from  this  collation  we  shall  be  enabled  to  reconcile  the 
seeming  differences,  and  fully  to  understand  the  antithetic 
sayings  of  our  Lord. 

Lastly,  as  the  moral  sentences  in  the  Scriptures  are  written 
m  the  very  concise  style  peculiar  to  the  Orientals,  many 
passages,  are,  in  consequence,  necessarily  obscure,  and  there- 
fore admit  of  various  expositions.  In  such  cases,  that  in- 
terpretation which  is  most  obvious  to  the  reader  will  in  general 
be  sufficiently  intelligible  for  all  purposes  of  ;Drac//ca/  edijica- 
iion,  and  bejond  this  we  need  not  be  anxiously  solicitous,  if 
we  should  fail  in  ascertaining  the  precise  meaning  of  every 
word  in  a  proverb  or  moral  sentence. 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OK  THE  PROMISES  AND  THREATENINGS 
OF    SCRIPTURE. 

A  PROMISE,  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  declara- 
tion or  assurance  of  the  divine  will,  in  which  God  signifies 
what  particular  blessings  or  good  things  he  will  freely  bestow, 
as  well  as  the  evils  which  he  will  remove.  The  promises, 
therefore,  differ  from  the  threatenings  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the 
former  are  declarations  concerning  good,  while  the  latter  are 
denunciations  of  evil  only :  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  promises  seem  to  include  threats,  because, 
being  in  their  very  nature  conditional,  they  imply  the  bestow- 
ment  of  the  blessing  promised,  only  on  the  condition  being 

Performed,  which  blessing  is  tacitly  threatened  to  be  with- 
eld  on  noncompliance  with  such  condition.  Further,  pro- 
mises differ  from  the  comniauds  of  God,  because  the  latter  are 
significations  of  the  divine  will  concerning  a  duty  enjoined  to 
be  performed,  while  promises  relate  to  mercy  to  be  received. 
As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  promises  relates  to  the  per- 
formance of  moral  and  of  pious  duties,  they  might  have  been 
discussed  under  the  preceding  chapter;  but,  from  the  variety 
of  topics  which  they  embrace,  it  has  been  deemed  preferable 
to  give  them  a  separate  consideration. 

There  are  four  classes  of  promises  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, particularly  in  the  New  Testament ;  viz.  1.  Promises 
relating  to  the  Messiah  :  2.  Promises  relating  to  the  church  : 
3.  Promises  of  blessings,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  to  the 
pious ;  and,  4.  Promises  encouraging  to  the  exercise  of  the 
several  graces  and  duties  that  compose  the  Christian  charac- 
ter.2  The  two  first  of  these  classes,  indeed,  are  many  of 
them  predictions  as  well  as  promises  ;  consequently  the  same 
observations  will  apply  to  them,  as  are  stated  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  prophecies  ;3  but  in  regard  to  those 
promises  which  are  directed  to  particular  persons,  or  to  the 
performance  of  particular  duties,  the  following  remarks  are 
offered  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

I.  "  We  must  receive  God^s  promises  in  such  wise  as  they  be 
l^enerally  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."* 

«  Sec  pp.  355 — 358.  supra. 

»  These  promises  are  collected  and  printed  at  length,  in  a  useful  manual, 
published  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  entitled  A  Collection  of  the 
Promisf.s  of  Scripture,  arranged  under  proper  Heads.  By  Samuel  Clarke, 
D.D.  OC  this  little  manual,  there  are  ntimerous  cheap  editions  extant, 
which  abound  in  errors  of  reference  to  the  texts  of  Scripture.  Of  the 
recent  editions,  that  published  by  Mr.  Willjaiii  Carpenter  (London,  1825, 
18ino.)  is  one  of  the  most  useful:  the  editor  has  verified  the  references, 
corrected  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  former  impressions,  and  has  made 
an  addition  of  about  two  hundred  promises,  which  enhance  the  value  of  this 
publication. 

3  See  pp.  383—390.  supra. 

*  Art.  XVII.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Similar  to  this 
)T  the  declaration  of  the  Helvetic  Confession,  which  in  general  symbolizes 
with  that  of  the  British  Church.  "In  the  temptation  concerning  predesti- 
nation, and  which,  perhaps,  is  more  dangerous  than  any  other,  we  should 
derive  comfort  from  the  consideration,  that  God's  promises  are  general  to 
all  that  believe— V[\a\  he  himself  says,  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive  :— Every 
one  that  asks  receives.  Chap.  x.  towards  the  end,  or  in  the  valuable  work 
entitled,  "Primitive  Truth,  in  a  History  of  the  Reformation,  expressed  by 
the  Early  Reformers  in  their  Writings,"  p.  57. 


To  us  "  the  promises  of  God  are  general  and  conditional. 
The  Gospel  dispensation  is  described  as  a  covenant  between  God 
and  man ;  and  the  salvation  of  every  individual  is  made  to 
depend  upon  his  observance  of  the  proposed  conditions.  Men, 
as  free  agents,  have  it  in  their  power  to  perform  or  not  to  perform 
these  conditions :  and  God  foresaw  from  eternity,  who  would  and 
who  would 'not  perform  them,  that  is,  who  will  and  who  will  not 
be  saved  at  the  day  of  judgment."^  If,  therefore,  the  promises  of 
God  be  not  fulfilled  towards  us,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
fault  does  not  rest  with  Him  "who  cannot  lie,"  but  with  our- 
selves, who  have  failed  in  complying  with  the  conditions  either 
tacitly  or  expressly  annexed  to  them.  We  may,  then,  apply 
general  promises  to  ourselves,  not  doubting  that  if  we  perform 
the  condition  expressed  or  implied,  we  shall  enjoy  the  mercy 
promised  :  for,  as  all  particulars  are  included  in  universp.ls,  it 
follows  that  a  general  promise  is  made  a  particular  one  to  him, 
whose  character  corresponds  with  those  to  whom  such  general 
promise  is  made. 

Matt.  xi.  28.  may  be  cited  as  an  example ;  the  promise  here  made  is  the 
giving  of  rest :  the  characters  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  made  are  dis- 
tinctly specified  ;  they  are  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  whether  with  the 
distresses  of  life,  or  with  the  sense  of  guilt  (see  Psal.  xxxii.  4.  xxxviii.  4.), 
or  with  the  load  of  ceremonial  observances ;  the  condition  required  is  to 
come  unto  Christ  by  faith  ;  in  other  words  to  believe  in  him  and  become 
his  disciples  ;  and  the  menace  implied  is,  that  if  they  do  not  thus  come,^  they 
will  not  find  rest.    Similar  promises  occur  in  John  iii.  l(i.  and  1  Tim.  ii.  4. 

II.  Stick  promises  as  ivere  made  in  one  case  may  be  applied 
in  other  cases  of  the  same  nature,  consistently  with  the  analogy 
of  faith. 

It  is  in  promises  as  in  commands :  they  do  not  exclusively 
concern  those  to  whom  they  were  first  made  ;  but,  being  inserted 
in  the  Scriptures,  they  are  made  of  public  benefit :  for  -whatsoever 
things  -were  written  aforetime,  -were  -written  for  our  use  ;  that 
•we,  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might 
have  hope.  (Rom.  xv.  4.) 

Thus,  what  was  spoken  to  Joshua,  on  his  going  up  against 
the  Canaanites,  lest  he  should  be  discouraged  in  that  enterprise, 
is  applied  by  Saint  Paul  as  a  remedy  against  covetousness  or 
inordinate  care  concerning  the  things  of  this  life  ;  it  being  a  very 
comprehensive  promise  that  God  will  never  fail  us  nor  forsake  us. 
But  if  we  were  to  apply  the  promises  contained  in  Psal.  xciv.  14. 
and  Jer.  xxxii.  40.  and  John  x.  28.  as  promises  of  absolute  and  in- 
defectible grace  to  believers,  we  should  violate  every  rule  of  sober 
interpretation,  as  well  as  the  analogy  of  faith.  A  distinction, 
however,  must  be  taken  between  such  of  the  promises  in  the  Old 
Testament,  particularly  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  as  are  of  universal 
application,  and  such  as  were  made  to  those  Israelites  and  Jews 
who  obeyed  the  law  of  God,  which  were  strictly  temporal.  Of 
this  description  are  all  those  promises  of  peace  and  prosperity  in 
this  world,  which  were  literally  suitable  to  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, God  having  encouraged  them  to  obey  his  laws,  by  promise 
of  peculiar  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Whereas 
now,  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  "godliness  hath"  indeed  the 
"  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to 
come"  ( I  Tim.  iv.  8.),  but  with  an  exception  of  the  cross,  when 
that  may  be  best  for  us,  in  order  to  our  future  happiness  in 

'  Bp.  Tomline's  Elements  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  313.  Similar  to  the 
above  sentiments  are  those  contained  in  the  "  Necessary  Erudition  of  a 
Christian  Man"  (at  the  close  of  the  introductory  observations  on  "Faith")i 
a  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine  published!  in  the  year  1.534  :  the  value  of 
which  ought  not  to  be  lessened  in  our  judgment  by  th»  circumstance  of  its 
not  being  purged  of  popish  errors — "Although  God's  promises  made  iit 
Christ  be  immutable,  yet  He  maketh  them  not  to  us,  but  with  condition; 
so  that  His  promise  standing,  we  may  yet  fail  of  the  promise  because  we 
keep  not  our  promise.  And  therefore,  if  we  assuredly  reckon  upon  the 
state  of  our  felicity,  as  grounded  upon  God's  promise,  and  do  not  therewith 
remember,  that  no  man  shall  be  crowned  unless  he  lawfully  fight ;  we 
shall  triumph  before  the  victoi-y,  and  so  shall  look  in  vain  for  that,  which  is 
not  otherwise  promised  but  under  a  condition."  On  the  subject  of  condi- 
tional promises,  see  also  TiUotson's  Work.s,  vol.  v.  pp.  185—193.  205,  206. 
vol.  vi.  p.  513.  vol.  ix.  pp.  53,  54.  and  vol.  x.  p.  119. ;  and  on  the  subject  of 
conditional  threatenings,  see  vol.  vi.  pp.  510,  511.    (London,  1820.) 

«  Bp.  Horsley  has  the  following  animated  and  practical  observations  on 
this  promise  of  our  Saviour  at  the  close  of  his  24th  Sermon: — "Come, 
therefore,  unto  him,  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden  with  your  sins.  By  his 
own  gracious  voice  he  called  you  while  on  earth.  By  the  voice  of  his 
ambassadors  he  continueth  to  call ;  he  calleth  you  now  by  mine.  Come 
unto  him,  and  he  shall  give  you  rest — rest  from  the  hard  servitude  of  sin 
and  appetite,  and  guilty  fear.  That  yoke  is  tieavy-^that  burden  is  intole- 
rable; His  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  light.  But,  come  in  sincerity  ; — 
dare  not  to  come  in  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation.  Think  not  that  it  will 
avail  you  in  the  last  day  to  have  called  yourselves  Christians,  to  have  been 
born  and  educated  under  the  Gospel  hght — to  have  lived  in  the  external 
communion  of  the  church  on  earth — if  all  the  while,  your  hearts  have 
holden  no  communion  with  its  Head  in  heaven.  If,  instructed  in  Christian- 
ity, and  professing  to  believe  its  doctrines,  ye  lead  the  lives  of  unbelievers, 
it  will  avail  you  nothing  in  the  next,  to  havp  enjoyed  in  this  world,  like  the 
Jews  of  old,  advantages  which  ye  despised — to  have  had  the  custody  of  a 
holy  doctrine  which  never  touched  your  hearts — of  a  pure  commandment,  . 
by  the  light  of  which  ye  never  walked.  To  those  who  disgrace  the  doc- 
trine of  their  Saviour  by  the  scandal  of  their  lives  it  will  be  of  no  avail  to 
have  vainly  called  him,  'Lord,  Lord  !'  "    Sermons,  p.  490.  2d  edit. 
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heaven.  So  that  the  promises  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  a  general 
felicity  in  this  life,  are  not  so  literally  to  be  applied  to  Christians 
as  they  wore  to  the  Jews.' 

III.  Gud  has  sailed  his  promises  to  his  precepts. 

By  his  precepts  we  see  what  is  our  duty,  and  what  should  be 
the  scope  of  our  endeavours ;  and  by  his  promises  we  see  what 
is  our  iniihility,  what  should  be  the  mutter  or  object  of  our 
prayers,  and  where  we  may  bo  supplied  with  that  grace  which 
will  enable  us  to  disc-harc;e  our  duty.  Coniiiare  Dcut.  x.  10.  with 
Deut.  XXX.  6.  Ecclcs.  xii.  13.  with  Jcr.  xxxii.  40.  Ezek.  xviii. 
31.  with  Ezek.  xxxvi.  37.  and  Rom.  vi.  12.  with  v.  14. 

IV.  JVhere  any  thing  is  promised  in  case  of  obedience,  the 
threatening  of  the  contrary  is  implied  in  case  of  disobedience  .■ 
and  where  there  is  a  threatening  if  any  thing  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience, a  promise  of  the  contrary  is  implied  upon  condition  of 
obedience.^ 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to, 
and  compare,  Exod.  xx.  7.  with  Psal.  xv.  1 — 4.  and  xxiv.  3,  4. 
and  Exod.  xx.  12.  with  Prov.  xxx.  17. 

There  are,  however,  two  important  cautions  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  application  of  Scripture  promises;  viz.  that  we  do 
not  violate  that  connection  or  dependency  which  subsists 
oetween  one  promise  and  another ;  and  that  we  do  not  invert 
that  fixed  order  which  is  observable  between  them. 

1.  The  mutual  connection  or  dependency  subsisting'  between 
promises,  must  not  be  broken. 

As  tlie  duties  enjoined  by  the  moral  law  are  copulative,  and  may  not  be 
disjoined  in  the  obedience  yielded  to  them  (.lames  li.  10.) ;  so  are  the  bless- 
tigs  of  the  promises  ;  which  may  not  be  made  use  of  as  seveied  from  each 


other,  like  unstringed  pearls,  but  as  collected  into  one  entire  chain.  For 
instance,  throughout  tne  eacred  volume,  the  promises  of  pardon  and 
repentance  are  invariably  connected  together ;  so  that  it  would  be  pre- 
KuinpHious  in  any  man  to  suppose  that  God  will  ever  hearken  to  hiiri  who 
implores  the  one  and  neglects  to  seek  the  oiher.  "He  pardoneth  and 
abnolvelh  all  them  that  truly  repent  and  unfeignedly  believe  his  holy  word." 
In  like  manner,  in  Psal.  Ixxxlv.  11.  the  promise  of  grace  avd  glory  is  so 
inseparably  united,  that  no  person  can  lay  a  just  claim  to  the  one,  who  is 
not  previously  maile  a  partaker  of  the  other.  Bishop  Home's  coiumen- 
tary  on  this  verse  is  not  more  beautiful  than  just. > 

2.  In  applying  the  promises,  their  order  and  method  should 
not  be  inverted,  but  be  carefully  observed. 

The  promises  made  by  God  in  his  word  have  not  inaptly  been  termed  an 
ample  storehouse  of  every  kind  of  blessings,  includini;  both  tlie  mercies 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  anil  of  that  which  is  to  come.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
good  that  can  present  itself  as  an  object  to  our  desires  or  thoughts,  but  the 
promises  are  a  ground  for  faith  to  believe,  and  hope  to  expect  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it ;  but  then  our  use  and  application  of  them  must  be  regular,  and 
suitable  both  to  the  pattern  atid  precept  which  Christ  has  given  us. 

The  Pattern  or  example  referred  to,  we  have  In  ihul  most  comprehen- 
sive prayer,  emphatically  termed  the  Lord's  Prayer  (.Matt.  vi.  9 — 13);  in 
which  he  shows  what  is  chicHy  to  be  desired  by  us,  viz.  the  sanctificution 
of  his  name  in  our  hearts,  the  coining  of  his  kingilom  into  our  souls,  and 
the  doing  of  his  will  in  our  lives  ;  all  which  are  to  be  implored,  before  and 
above  our  daily  bread.  We  are  not  to  be  more  anxious  for  food  than  for 
divine  grace. 

The  Precept  alluded  to,  we  have  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount  (Malt.  vj. 
33):  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  Cod  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  The  soul  is  of  more  worth  than  the 
body ;  as  the  body  is  more  valuable  than  raiment ;  and  therefore  the  prin- 
cipal care  of  every  one  should  be,  to  secure  his  spiritual  welfare,  by  inte- 
resting himself  in  the  promises  of  life  and  eternal  happiness.  Here,  how- 
ever, a  method  must  be  observed,  and  the  law  of  the  Scripture  must  be 
exactly  followed,  which  tells  us  (Psal.  Ixxxiv.  11.)  that  God  first  gives  grace 
and  then  glory.  "  As  it  is  a  sin  to  divide  grace  from  glory,  and  to  seek  the 
one  without  the  other :  so  it  is  also  a  sin  to  be  preposterous  in  our  seeking, 
to  lookT''"*'  after  happiness  and  then  after  holiness:  no  man  can  be  rightly 
solicitous  about  the  crown,  but  he  must  first  be  careful  about  the  race  ; 
nor  can  any  be  truly  thoughtful  about  his  interest  in  the  promises  of  glory 
that  doth  not_^rfi/  make  good  bis  title  to  the  promises  of  grace."* 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ON    THE    INTERPRETATION,    AND    MEANS    OF    HARMONIZING    PASSAGES    OF    SCRIPTURE,    WHICH 

ARE    ALLEGED    TO    BE    CONTRADICTORY. 

Although  the  sacred  writers,  being  divinely  inspired,  were 
necessarily  exempted  from  error  in  the  important  truths  which 
they  were  commissioned  to  reveal  to  mankind,  yet  it  is  not 
to  be  concealed,  that,  on  comparing  Scripture  with  itself, 
some  detached  passages  are  to  be  found,  which  appear  to  be 
contradictory;  and  these  have  been  a  favourite  topic  of  cavil 
with  the  enemies  of  Christianity  from  Spinosa  down  to  Vol- 
taire, and  the  opposers  of  Divine  Revelation  in  our  days,  who 
have  copied  their  objections.  Unable  to  disprove  or  subvert 
the  indisputable  Facts  on  which  Christianity  is  founded, 
and  detesting  the  exemplary  holiness  of  heart  and  life  which 
it  enjoins,  its  modern  antagonists  insidiously  attempt  to  im- 
pugn the  credibility  of  the  sacred  writers,  by  producing  what 
they  call  contradictions.  It  is  readily  admitted  that  reu/ con- 
tradictions are  a  just  and  sufficient  proof  that  a  book  is  not 
divinely  inspired,  whatever  pretences  it  may  make  to  such 
inspiration.  In  this  way  we  prove,  that  the  Koran  of  Mo- 
hammed could  not  be  inspired,  much  as  it  is  extolled  by  his 
admiring  followers.  The  whole  of  that  rhapsody  was  framed 
by  the  wily  Arab  to  answer  some  particular  exigencies.'  If 
any  new  measure  was  to  be  proposed, — any  objection  against 
him  or  the  religion  which  he  wished  to  propagate,  was  to  be 
answered, — any  difficulty  to  be  solved, — any  discontent  or 

'  CoUyer's  Sacred  Interpreter,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 

»  Bp.  Wilkins,  in  his  admirable  Discourse  on  the  Gift  of  Preaching,  has 
stated  this  rule  in  the  following  terms: — "Every  Scripture  does  afiiiin, 
command,  or  threaten,  not  only  that  which  is  expressed  in  it,  hut  likewise 
all  that  whirh  is  rightly  deducible  from  it,  though  by  mediate  conse- 
quences."    (Dr.  Williams's  Christian  Preacher,  p.  22.) 

»  "  Jesus  Christ  is  our  '  Lord'  and  our  '  God  :'  he  is  a  '  sun'  to  enlighten 
and  direct  us  in  the  wity,  and  a  'shield'  to  protect  us  against  the  enemies 
of  our  salvation.  lie  will  give  'grace'  to  carry  us  on  '  from  strength  to 
strength,'  and  'glory'  to  crown  us  when  we  'appear  before  him  in  Zion  ;' 
he  will  '  withholii'  nothing  that  is  '  good'  and  profitable  for  us  in  the  course 
of  our  journey,  and  will  himself  be  our  reward,  when  we  come  to  the  end 
of  it."    Coinmeniary  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  ii.  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  81.) 

♦  Dr.  Spurslowe's  Treatise  on  the  Promises,  pp.  62.  65.  The  whole 
volume  will  abundantly  repay  the  trouble  of  perusing  it.  There  is  also  an 
admirable  discourse  on  the  Promises,  in  the  Sermon  published  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Buck  :  in  which  their  divine  origin,  their  suitability,  number, 
clearness  of  expression,  the  /reeness  of  their  communication,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  tlieir  accomplishment,  are  stated  and  illustrated  with  equal  ability 
and  piety.  See  also  Hoombeck's  Theologia  Practica,  pars  i.  lib.  v.  c.  2. 
pp.  168—177. 

»  Prideaux'8  Life  of  Mohammed,  pp.  158,  159. 


oflfence  among  his  people  to  be  removed, — or  any  other  thing 
done  that  could  promote  his  designs, — his  constant  recourse 
was  to  the  angel  Gabriel,  for  a  new  revelation  :  and  instantly 
he  produced  some  addition  to  the  Koran,  which  was  to  fur- 
ther the  objects  he  had  in  view,  so  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  that  book  was  composed  on  these  or  similar  occasions  to 
influence  his  followers  to  adopt  the  measures  which  he  in- 
tended. Hence  not  a  few  real  contradictions  crept  into  the 
Koran ;  the  existence  of  which  is  not  denied  b)'  the  Mus- 
sulman commentators,  who  are  not  only  very  particular  in 
stating  the  several  occasions  on  which  particular  chapters 
were  produced,  but  also,  where  any  contradiction  occurs  which 
they  cannot  solve,  affirm  that  one  of  the  contradictory  pas- 
sages is  revoked.  And  they  reckon  in  the  Koran  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  passages  thus  revoked.  Now  this 
fact  is  a  full  evidence  that  the  compiler  of  that  volume  could 
not  be  inspired  ;  but  no  such  thing  can  be  alleged  against  the 
Scriptures.  They  were  indeed  given  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners,  and  the  authors  of  them  were  inspired  on 
particular  occasions :  but  nothing  was  ever  published  as  a 
part  of  it,  which  was  afterwards  revoked;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  them  which  we  need  to  have  annulled.  Errors  in 
the  transcription  of  copies,  as  well  as  in  printed  editions  and 
translations,  do  unquestionably  exist :  but  the  contradictions 
objected  are  only  seeming,  not  real,  nor  do  we  know  a  single 
instance  of  such  alleged  contradictions,  that  is  not  capable 
of  a  rational  solution.  A  little  skill  in  criticism  in  the  ori- 
ginal languages  of  the  Scriptures,  their  idioms  and  properties 
(of  which  the  modern  opposers  of  revelation,  it  is  well 
known,  have  for  the  most  part  been  and  are  notoriously  igno- 
rant), and  in  the  times,  occasions,  and  scopes  of  the  several 
books,  as  well  as  in  the  antiquities  and  customs  of  those 
countries,  which  were  the  scenes  of  the  transactions  recorded, 
will  clear  the  principal  difficulties. 

To  the  person  who  honestly  and  impartially  examines  the 
various  evidences  for  the  divinity  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
(and  it  not  only  invites  but  commands  investigation),  most 
of  the  alleged  contradictions,  which  are  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  will  appear  frivolous  :  for  they  have  been  made 
and  refuted  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since.     But  as 
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they  are  now  reasserted,  regardless  of  the  satisfactory  an- 
swers  which  have  been  given  to  them  in  various  forms, 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  the  author  would 
deem  his  work  imperfect  if  he  were  to  suffer  such  objections 
to  pass  unnoticed,  particularly  as  he  has  been  called  upon, 
through  the  public  press,  to  consider,  and  to  obviate  them. 
Should  the  reader  be  led  to  think,  that  an  undue  portion  of 
the  present  volume  is  appropriated  to  the  interpretation  of 
passages  alleged  to  be  contradictory,  he  is  requested  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  although  the  pretended  contradictions,  here 
considered,  have  for  the  most  part  been  clothed  in  a  few 
plausible  sentences,"  yet  their  sophistry  cannot  be  exposed 
witliout  a  laborious  and  minute  examination. 

Wherever,  then,  one  text  of  Scripture  seems  to  contra- 
dict another,  we  should,  by  a  serious  consideration  of  them, 
endeavour  to  -discover  their  harmony;  for  the  only  way,  by 
which  to  judge  rightly  of  particular  passages  in  any  book,  is, 
first,  to  ascertain  Avhether  the  text  be  correct,  and  in  the  next 
place  to  consider  its  whole  design,  method,  and  style,  and  not 
to  criticise  some  particular  parts  of  it,  without  bestowing  any 
attention  upon  the  rest.  Such  is  the  method  adopted  by  all 
who  would  investigate,  with  judgment,  any  difficult  passages 
occurring  in  a  profane  author :  and  if  a  judicious  and  accurate 
writer  is"  not  to  be  lightly  accused  of  contradicting  himself 
for  any  seeming  inconsistencies,  but  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
himself  if  possible, — unquestionably  the  same  equitable  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  ought  to  be  applied  in  the  mvesligation 
of  Scripture  difficulties. 

Some  passages,  indeed,  are  explained  by  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, which  serve  as  a  key  to  assist  us  in  the  elucidation  of 
others. 

Thus,  in  one  place  it  is  said  that  Jesus  baptized,  and  in  another  it  is 
stated  that  he  baptized  not :  the  former  passage  is  explained  to  be  intended 
not  of  baptism  performed  by  himself,  but  by  his  disciples  who  baptized  in 
his  name.     Compare  John  iii.  22.  with  iv.  1,  2. 

Frequently,  also,  a  distinction  of  the  different  senses  of  words, 
as  well  as  of  the  different  subjects  and  times,  will  enable  us  to 
obviate  the  seeming  discrepancy. 

Thus,  when  it  is  said.  It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die  (Heb.  ix. 
27.);  and  elsewhere,  If  a  man  keep  Christ's  saying,  he  shall  never  see 
death,  there  is  no  contradiction;  for,  in  the  former  place,  ?ialural  death, 
the  death  of  the  body,  is  intended,  and  in  the  latter  passage,  spiritual  or 
eterfial  death.  Again,  when  Moses  says,  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day 
from  all  his  works  (Gen.  ii.  2.),  and  Jesus  says,  My  Father  worketh  hitherto 
(John  V.  17.),  there  is  no  opposition  or  contradiction;  for  Moses  is  speak- 
ing of  the  works  of  creation,  and  Jesus  of  the  works  of  providence.  So 
Samuel  tells  us  God  wilt  not  repent  (I  Sara.  xv.  29.) ;  and  yet  we  read  in 
otljer  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  that  It  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made 
■man  on  the  earth  (Gen.  vi.  b.)  ;  and  that  he  had  set  up  Saul  to  be  ki7ig. 
(1  Sam.  XV.  11.)  But  in  these  passages  there  is  no  real  contradiction;  repent- 
ance in  the  one  place  signifies  a  change  of  mind  and  counsel,  from  want 
of  foresight  of  what  come  to  pass,  and  thus  God  cannot  repent ;  but  then 
he  changes  his  course  as  men  do  when  they  change  their  minds,  and  so 
he  may  be  said  to  repent.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  where 
personal  qualities  or  feelings  are  ascribed  to  God,  the  Scriptures  speak  in 
condescension  to  our  capacities,  after  the  manner  of  men  ;  nor  can  we 
speak  of  the  Deity  in  any  other  manner,  if  we  would  speak  intelligibly  to 
the  generality  of  mankind. 

The  contradictions  which  are  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, may  be  referred  to  the  following  classes,  viz. — seeming 
contradictions  in  historical  passages — in  chronolog}' — be- 
tween prophecies  and  their  fulfilment — in  points  of  doctrine 
and  morality — in  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New — between  the  sacred  writers  themselves — between 
the  sacred  writers  and  profane  authors — and,  lastly,  seeming 
contradictions  to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  things. 


SECTION  I. 

SEEMING   CONTRADICTIONS    IN    HISTORICAL    PASSAGES. 

Most  of  the  seeming  contradictions  in  Scripture  are  found 
in  the  historical  parts,  where  their  connection  with  the  great 
subject  or  scope  is  less  considerable ;  and  they  may  not  un- 
frequently  be  traced  to  the  errors  of  transcribers  or  of  the 

>  Bishop  Home,  when  speaking  of  the  disingenuity  of  infidels  in  bring- 
ing forward  objections  against  the  Scriptures,  has  the  following  remarks  : 
— "  Many  and  painful  are  the  researches,  usually  necessary  to  be  made 
for  settling  points  of  this  kind.  Penness  and  ignorance  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion in  three  lines,  which  it  will  cost  learning  and  mgenuity  thirty  pages  to 
answer.  When  this  is  done,  the  same  question  shall  be  triumphantly  asked 
again  the  next  year,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  been  written  upon  the  subject. 
And  as  people  in  general,  for  one  reason  or  other,  like  short  objections 
better  than  long  answers,  in  this  mode  of  disputation  (if  it  can  be  styled 
such)  the  odds  must  ever  be  against  us  ;  and  we  must  be  content  with 
those  of  our  friends,  who  have  honesty  and  erudition,  candour  and  pa- 
tience, to  study  both  sides  of  the  question."  Letters  on  lafidelity,  p.  82. 
(Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  447,  4i8.  8vo.  London,  1809.) 


press.  The  apparent  contradictions,  in  the  historical  passages 
of  Scripture,  arise  from  the  different  circumstances  related,— 
from  things  bein^  related  in  a  different  order  by  the  sacred 
writers, — from  differences  in  numbers, — and  from  differences 
in  the  relation  of  events  in  one  place,  and  references  to  those 
events  in  another. 


§  1.  Seeming  Contradictions  in  the  different  Circumstancer 
related. 

These  arise  from  various  causes,  as  the  sources  whence 
the  inspired  writers  drew  their  relations,  the  different  designs 
of  the  sacred  writers,  erroneous  readings,  obscure  or  ambigu- 
ous expressions,  transpositions  in  the  order  of  narrating,  and 
sometimes  from  several  of  these  causes  combined. 

1.  Apparent   contradictions,    in  the    different   circumstances 

related,  arise  froin  the  different  sources  lohence  the  inspired 
■writers  drew  their  jiarratives. 

For  instance,  in  the  brief  accounts  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Mark 
respecting  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus  Christ,  liom  whom  could  they 
have  derived  their  information  1  They  could  not  have  become  acquainted 
with  those  circumstances,  unless  from  the  particulars  communicated  by 
his  relatives  according  to  the  flesh;  and,  as  it  has  been  frequently  re- 
marked, it  is  highly  probable  that  they  received  their  information  from 
Mary  and  Joseph,  or  others  of  the  family  of  Jesus.  How  easy,  then,  is  it 
for  some  trifling  variations  to  creep  into  such  accounts  of  infancy  as  are 
preserved  by  oral  relation  ;  all  of  which,  though  differing;  are  nevertheless 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  truth  I  Again,  during  our  Lord's  three  years' 
circuit  in  Palestine,  Matthew  and  John  were  constantly  his  disciples  and 
companions ;  the  source  of  their  narratives,  therefore,  was  ocular  testi- 
mony ;  while  Luke  and  Mark,  not  having  been  Christ's  disciples,  related 
things  as  they  were  communicated  to  them  by  the  apostles  and  others, 
who  fro7n  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  aiid  ministers  of  the  word, 
as  Saint  Luke  expressly  states  at  the  commencementof  hisGospel.  Under 
such  circumstances,  how  is  it  possible  that  some  discrepancies  should  not 
appear  in  the  writings  of  such  persons'!  Yet  these  discrepancies,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  are  so  far  from  affecting  their  credibility  as  historians, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  confirm  their  veracity  and  correctness.  The 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the  history  of  our  Lord's  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  account  of  the  sermon  delivered  on  the  mount  and 
on  the  plain. 

2.  Seeming  contradictions,  in  the  different  circumstances  re- 
lated, may  also  arise, yj-om  the  different  designs  -which  the  sacred 
writers  had  in  the  composition  of  their  narratives  ;  for  the 
difference  of  design  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  corresponding  se- 
lection of  circumstances. 

The  consideration  of  this  circumstance  will  remove  the  contradiction 
which  modern  opposers  of  the  Scriptures  have  asserted  to  exist  between 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  design  of 
Moses,  in  the  first  chapter,  was  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  orderly 
creation  of  all  things,  from  the  meanest  to  the  noblest,  in  opposition  to  the 
absurd  and  contradictory  notions  which  at  that  time  prevailed  among  the 
Egyptians  and  other  nations.  In  the  seco>id  chapter,  the  sacred  writei 
explains  some  things  more  at  length,  which  in  the  preceding  were  nar- 
rated  more  briefly,  because  he  would  not  interrupt  the  connection  of  his 
discourse  concerning  the  six  days'  work  of  creation.  He  therefore  more 
particularly  relates  the  manner  in  which  Eve  was  formed,  and  also  further 
illustrates  the  creation  of  Adam.  In  thus  recapitulating  the  history  of 
creation,  Moses  describes  the  creation  through  its  several  stages,  as  the 
phenomena  would  have  successively  presented  themselves  to  a  spectator, 
had  a  spectator  been  in  existence.  Again,  tlie  design  of  the  two  oooks  of 
Samuel,  especially  the  second  book,  is,  to  relate  the  various  steps  which 
conduced  to  the  wonderful  elevation  of  David  from  a  low  condition  to  the 
throne  of  Judah  first,  and  after  seven  years  and  six  months  to  that  of 
Israel,  together  with  the  battles  and  occurrences  which  led  to  that  great 
event,  and  secured  to  him  the  possession  of  his  kingdom :  and  then  at  the 
close  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8 — 39.)  we  have  a  catalogue  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  those  warriors  who  had  been  particularly  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
success  and  establishing  the  glory  of  their  royal  master.  But  in  the  first 
book  of  Chronicles  the  history  of  David^egins  willi  him  as  king,  and  im- 
mediately mentions  the  heroes  of  his  armies,  and  then  proceeds  to  an 
abridgment  of  the  events  of  his  reign.  This  difference  of  design  will 
account  for  the  variations  occurring  in  the  two  principal  chapters  con- 
taining the  history  of  those  heroes ;  for  in  1  Chron.  xi.  they  are  recorded 
in  the  beginning  of  David's  reign,  with  Joab  introduced  at  their  head,  and 
the  reason  assigned  for  his  being  so  particularly  dislinguished  ;  but  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  Samuel,  when  the  history  of  David's  reign  had  al- 
ready been  given,  there  the  name  of  Joab  is  omitted,  since  no  one  could 
forget  that  he  was  David's  chief  mighty  man,  when  he  had  been  mention- 
ed, in  almost  every  page,  as  captain  general  of  the  armies  of  Israel.' 

The  difference  of  design  also  will  satisfactorily  explain  the 
seeming  difference  between  the  genealogies  of  our  Saviour 
given  by  the  evangelist  Matthew  and  Luke  from  the  public 
registers,  and  which  comprise  a  period  of  four  thousand  years, 
from  Adam  to  Joseph  his  reputed  father,  or  to  Mary  his  mother. 
The  genealogy  given  by  Saint  Matthew  was  principally  designed 
for  the  Jews ;  and,  therefore,  it  traces  the  pedigree  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  promised  seed,  down  from  Abraham  to  David,  and 
from  him  through  Solomon's  line  to  Jacob  the  father  of  Joseph, 
who  was  the  reputed  or  legal  father  of  Christ.  (Matt.  i.  1 — 16.) 
That  given  by  Saint  Luke  was  intended  for  the  Gentiles,  and 

a  Dr.  Kennicott's  Fir^it  Dissertation,  pp.  13—15.    The  subsequent  part 
of  this  very  learned  volume  is  appropriated  to  an  elaborate  comparison  of  . 
the  discrepancies  between  IChron.  ii.  and  2Saai.  v.  and  X-xiii.,  tx)  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 
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,.  I     f ,  _    ll,.i;     tUn   fn.l.pr  of  Marv    to  <  himself  dflclares,  x.x.  31.)  to  establish  the  true  doctrine  concerning  the 

traces  the  pedigree  upwards  from  Hch,  the  '""^^f  °\^,'",^^y' |°    divinity  and  mediaional  character  of  fhrlst » 

The  differences,  however,  which  thus  subsist  in  the  respective 
narratives  of  the  evangehsts,  do  not  in  any  degree  whatever  affect 
their  credibility.  The  transaction.s  related  are  still  true  and  actual 
transactions,  and  ca[)ablc  of  being  readily  comprehended,  although 
there  may  be  a  trifling  discrepancy  in  some   jiarticulars.     We 
know,  for  instance,  that  a  discourse  was  delivered  by  our  Lord, 
so  sublime,  so  replete  with  momentous  instruction,  that  the  people 
■were  axtuuishtd  ut  his   doctrine.     But  whether  this  discourse 
was  delivered  on  a  mountain  or  on  a  plain,  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment  whatever.     In  like  manner,  although  there  are  circum- 
stantial differences  in  the  accounts  of  our  Lord's  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  the  thing  itself  may  be  known,  and  its  truth  ascer- 
tained.'    A  narrative  is  not  to  be  rejected  by  reason  of  some 
diversity  of  circumstances  with  which   it    is   related  :    for  the 
character  of  human  testimony  is,  substantial  truth  under  cir- 
cumstantial variety  ;  but  a  close  agreement  induces  suspicion  of 
confederacy  and  fraud.     Important  variations,  and  even  contra- 
dictions, are  not  always  deemed  sufficient  to  shake  the  credibility 
of  a  fact;    and  if  this   circumstance   be   allowed    to  operate  in 
favour  of  profane  historians,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  adniittcd  with 
equal  weight  in  reference  to  the  sacred  writers      It  were  no  dif- 
ficult task  to  give  numerous  instances  of  differences  between 
profane  historians.     Two  or  three  may  suffice.     It  is  well  known 
that  Julius  Caesar  wrote  histories  both  of  the  civil  war  and  of  the 
war  in  Gaul  :  the  same  events  are  related  by  Dion  Cassius,  as 
well  as  by  Plutarch  in  his  lives  of  Pompey  and  Caesar.     The 
transactions  recorded  by  Suetonius  are  also  related  by  Dion,  and 
many  of  them  by  Livy  and  Polybius.     What  discrepancies  are 
discoverable  between  these  writers  !     Yet  Livy  and  Polybius  are 
not  considered  as  liars  on  this  account,  but  we  endeavour  by 
various  ways  to  harmonize  their  discordant  narratives,  conscious 
that,  even  when  we  fail,  these  discordancies  do  not  affect  the 
general  credibility  of  their  histories.     Again,  the  embassy  of  the 
Jews  to  the  emperor  Claudian  is  placed  by  Philo  in  harvest,  asiA. 
by  Josephus  in  seed-time  ;  yet  the  existence  of  this  embassy  was 
never  called  in  question.     To  come  nearer  to  our  ojvn  times: 
Lord  Clarendon  states  that  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  was  condemned 
But  the  difference  in   the  circumstances  related,  arising  from  I  to  be  hanged,  which  sentence  was  executed  on  the  same  day : 


David,  through  the  line  of  his  son  Xalhan,  and  from  Nathan  to 
Abraham,  concurring  with  the  former,  and  from  Abraham  up  to 
Adam,  who  was  the  immediate  "  «on  of  God,"  born  without 
father  or  mother.      (Luke  iii.  2:3 — .38.)' 

To  this  satisfactory  answer  to  the  cavils  of  modern  infidels,  the 
Jews  object — Why  is  Mary  not  mentioned  in  this  genealogy,  and 
Joseph  said  to  be  the  son  of  Heh  ? 

•  "ANswiiii.  This  is  a  iiiode  of  speaking  quite  warranted  by  the  Old 
Teslaiueiil,  the  auihorily  of  which  is  ackiiowkdged  by  the  Jews  Ihoui- 
svlvert.  For  exauilile,  Neh.  vii.  liJ.  Ami  uf  the  priests:  the  children  of 
nahainh,  the  c/iUtlren  of  h'<n,  the  ciiit.DiiEN  OF  Harzim-AI,  which  took 

ONE  OP  THE  DAUGHTERS 'ok   HaRZILLAI  THE  GlI.EADlTE   TO    WIPE,    and   trOS 

ciilial  after  Iheir  iiuvie.  Jl.-re  It  appears  that  a  p.rson  ol  ihe  pneslly 
tribf,  or  inbe  of  \.i-\\,  took  to  wife  a  daiijihler  of  Har/.illai,  and  that  he  and 
the  issue  vj  this  marriu^e  icere  ngnrded  as  children  of  Ilarziliai,  tlioiifih 
properly  I  he  tior.e  of  Levi,  and  IhoiiKli  the  luothnr's  nauie  is  not  iMentioiied. 
So  .Joseph,  taking  the  daugliter  of  Heli  lo  wile,  is  called  the  son  of  IKli.'"* 

That  Saint  Luke  gives  the  pedigree  of  Mary,  the  real  mother 
of  Christ,  may  be  collected  from  the  following  reasons: — 

"1.  The  ansel  Gabriel,  at  the  aniuincialion,  told  the  vir«in,  that 'Rod 
would  Kivo  her  divine  Son  the  throne  of  his  father  Darid'  (l.uke  i.  3t>.)  ; 
■nd  this  was  necessary  to  be  jiroved,  by  her  genealogy,  allerwards. 
2.  Mary  is  called  by  the  Jews,  I'^y  pj,  'the  daughter  of  Kli,'»  and  by  the 
early  Christian  writers,  '  iho  daughter  of  Joakiiii  aii<l  Anna.'  But  .loakim 
andEliakiiii  (as  being  derived  from  the  names  of  God,  ni.T,  lahoh,  and 
»'7N,  Eli)  are  someliines  interchanged.  (2Chron.  xxxvi.  4.)  Eli,  therefore, 
or  Heli,  is  the  abridgment  of  Eliakim.  Nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  that 
the  Rabbins  called  him  •>'7y,  instead  of  ''hn,  the  aspirates  Aleph  and  Ain 
being  frequenlly  interchanged.  3.  .A  fiiiiilar  case  in  point  occurs  elsewhere 
in  the  genealogy.  Afler  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  two  lines  of  Solomon 
and  Nathan,  llie  sons  of  David,  unite  in  the  generations  of  Salalhiel  and 
Zorobabel,  and  Ihence  diverge  aaain  in  the  sons  of  the  latter,  Abiud  and 
Resa.  Hence,  as  Salalhiel  in  Matthew,  was  the  son  of  Jechoniah,  or  .)e- 
lioiachiiu,  who  was  carried  av\ay  into  capiivity  b^  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  in 
Luke,  Salalhiel  must  have  been  the  grandson  ofNeri,  by  his  mother's  side. 
4.  The  evangelist  himself  has  critically  distinguished  the  real  from  the 
fe^a/ genealogy,  by  a  parenthetical  reaiark  -.—I'lroMi—mv  di  iv.mO-''',  "io; 
l.<ri.j  [xKK  ovT...,-  ui'o.,],  lou  'Hm— ".lesus — being  (as  was  reputed)  ihe  son 
of  Joseph,  (but  in  reality)  ihe  sonof  Heli, "or  his  grandson  bv  the  muihrr's 
Bide  :  lor  so  should  the  ellipsis  involved  in  the  parenthesis  be  supplied."* 
This  interpretation  of  the  genealogy  in  Saint  Luke's  Gospel,  if  it  be  ad- 
luiUed,  removes  at  once  every  ditficully  ;  and  (as  Bishop  Gleig  has  truly 
remarked)  it  is  so  natural  and  consistent  with  itself,  that,  we  think,  it  can 
hardly  be  n-jecleii,  except  by  those  who  are  determined,  that  "seeing 
they  will  not  see,  and  hearing  they  will  not  understand." 


four  other  historians  affirm  that  he  was  beheaded  upon  the  Mori' 
day,  having  been  condemned  on  the  preceding  Saturday ;  yet 
this  contradiction  never  led  any  person  to  doubt,  whether  the 
Marquis  was  executed  or  not. 

Much  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  Gospels  arises  from  omission, 
which  is  always  an  uncertain  ground  of  objection.  Suetonius, 
Tacitus,  and  Dion  Cassius  have  all  written  an  account  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius ;  and  each  has  omitted  many  things  mentioned 
by  the  rest,  yet  their  credit  is  not  impeached.  And  these  difTer- 
ences  will  be  more  numerous,  when  men  do  not  write  histories, 
but  memoirs  (which  perhaps  is  the  true  name  of  the  Gospels), 
that  is,  when  they  do  not  undertake  to  deliver,  in  the  order  of 
Matthew'sGospel,  in  order  to  render  Ihernninre  intelligible  to  the  convex  re<rular  account   of  alt   things  of  importance   which   the 

from  Paganism.    The  Gospel  ol  f«aiiit  l.uke  was  written  for  the  immediate  |  "'".'  '^  ic^^uiai^  av,<.uuwt    _/   ^^^    j.  ,\    ^ ,f_   ^ „=.„„„„  ^a 

use  of  the  converts  from  Heathenism;  several  parts  of  it  appear  to  be  par-         ...  .  -        ..  -.  .,»^=.o«n= 

ticnlarly  adapted  lo  display  the  divine  goodness  to  the  Gentiles.  Hence, 
he  traces  up  Christ's  lineaiie  lo  Adam,  lo  signify  that  he  was  the  seed  of 
the  woman  promised  to  our  first  parents,  and  the  Saviour  of  all  their  pos- 
terity. He  marks  the  aera  of  Christ's  birth,  and  Hie  time  when  John  the 
Baptist  began  to  announce  the  Gospel,  by  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors. Saint  John,  who  wrote  long  after  the  other  evangelists,  appears  to 
have  designed  his  Gospel  to  be  partly  as  a  supplement  to  the  others,  in 
order  lo  preserve  several  discourses  of  our  Lord,  or  facts  relating  to  him 
which  had  been  omitted  by  the  other,  evangelists ;  but  chiolly  to  check 
the  heresies  which  were  beginning  to  appear  in  the  church,  and  (as  he 


the  difference  in  design  of  the  sacred  writers,  is  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  those  cases,  where  the  same  event  is  narrated  very 
briefly  by  one  evangelist,  and  is  described  more  copiously  by 
another. 

An  example  of  this  kind  we  have  in  the  account  of  our  Lord's  threefold 
leniplalion  in  Ihe  wild>-rness,  which  is  related  more  at  length  by  Matthew 
and  Luke,  while  Mark  has  given  a  very  brief  epitome  of  liiat  occurience. 
But  these  variations,  which  arise  from  difTerenees  of  design,  do  not  present 
a  shadow  of  contradiction  or  discrepancy  :  for  it  is  well  kiiowh  that  Saint 
Matthew  wrote  his  Gosjiel  a  few  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  while 
the  church  wholly  consish^d  of  converts  from  Judaism.  Saint  Mark's 
Gospel,  probably  written  at  Rome,  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  church 
there,  which  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  converts  who  had  been  Pagans  and 
Jpw.s.    He  inserts  many  direct  or  oblique  explanations  of  passages  in  Saint 


«  The  view  above  given  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Benson  in 
his  History  of  the  lirst  planting  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  i.  pp.  -.^59 — 268 
2d  edit. 

»  The  Jewish  Messenser,  No.  L  p.  2.    London,  1S33,  8vo. 

>  I.iL'hffoot  on  Luke  iii.  23. 

«  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  pp.  699,  700.  In  pp.  700^701.  he 
has  considered  and  accounted  for  particular  seeming  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  evangelists  Matthew  and  Luke.  But  Ihe  fullest  discussion  of 
the  subject  is  lo  be  found  in  Dr.  Barrett's  Preliminary  Di.oserlation  pre- 
fixed to  his  e<lition  of  the  Fragments  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  from  a 
Codex  Resrriptus  in  Trinity  (-olleae  Library  at  Dublin.  (Eraneelium  se- 
cundium  Matlha:um  ex  Cudice  Resrripto  in  Bibliotheca  Vullesii  Sancta: 
Trinitatis  juxta  Dublin,  ffc.  4lo.  Dublin.  ISOl.)  In  this  Dissertation  he 
examines  and  notices  the  difficullies  of  the  hypoihesis  proposed  by  Afri- 
canus,  a  father  of  the  third  century,  preserved  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eocl. 
lib.  i.  c.  7.),  and  translated  by  Dr.  I.ardner  (Works,'vol.  ii.  pp.  436 — !33.  8vo. 
or  vol.  i.  pp.  416,  417.  4lo.),  and  which  Africanus  professed  to  have  re- 
ceived from  some  of  our  I..ord's  relatives.  As  Dr.  Barren's  book  is  scarce, 
and  coinj^aratively  lillle  known,  it  may  gratify  ihe  reader  to  learn  that  a 
copious  and  failhful  abstract  of  it  is  given  in  the  Eclectic  Review  for  1807, 
vol.  iii.  part  2.  pp.  586—594.  678—698. ;  and  also  wilh  some  additional  ob- 
servations by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  at  the  end  of  his  commentary  on  Luke  iii. 
See  also  Mr.R.  B.  Green's  "Table  for  exhibiting  to  the  View,  and  impress- 
ing clearly  on  the  Memory,  the  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  Notes," 
&c.  London,  1822,  8vo. 
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subject  of  the  history  said  and  did,  but  only  such  passages  as 
were  suggested  by  their  particular  design  at  the  time  of  writing.' 
Further,  as  these  seeming  discordancies  in  the  evangelical  histt)- 
rians  prove  that  they  did  not  write  in  concert ;  so  from  their 
agreeing  in  the  principal  and  most  material  facts,  we  may  infer 
that  they  wrote  afler  the  truth. 

In  Xiphilin  and  Theodosius,  the  two  abbreviators  of  the  histo- 
rian Dion  Cassius,  may  be  observed  the  like  agreement  and  disa- 
greement; the  one  taking  notice  of  many  particulars  which  the 
other  passes  in  silence,  and  both  of  them  relating  the  chief  and 
most  remarkable  events.  And  since,  from  their  both  frequently 
making  use  of  the  very  same  words  and  espres.'-ions,  when  they 
speak  of  the  same  thing,  it  is  apparent  that  they  both  copied  from 
the  same  original;  so,  no  person  was  ever  absurd  enough  to 
imagine  that  the  particulars  mentioned  by  the  one  were  not  taken 
out  of  Dion  Cassius,  merely  because  they  were  omitted  by  the 
other.  And  still  more  absurd  would  it  be  to  say  (as  some  modem 
opposers  of  revelation  have  said  of  the  Evangelists),  that  the 
facts  related  by  Theodosius  arc  contradicted  by  XiphiUn,  because 
the  latter  says  nothing  of  them.  But  against  the  Evangelists,  it 
seems,  all  hinds  of  arguments  may  not  only  be  employed  but 
applauded.     The   case,  however,  of  the    sacred    historians    is 

5  The  topic  here  briefly  noticed  is  ably  illustrated  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Townson  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Four  Gospels,  chiefly  with  regard  to  the 
peculiar  Design  of  each,  &c.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 — 274  ) 

«  An  abstract  of  the  evidence  for  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  given  in  this  volume,  pp.  106 — 115. 

'  Mori  Acroases  in  Ernesti  Lnstit  Interp.  Nov.  Test  torn.  ii.  pp.  26— 30. 
Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  274—279. 
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exactly  parallel  to  that  of  these  two  abbreviators.  The  latter 
extracted  the  particulars,  related  in  their  several  abridgments, 
from  the  history  of  Dion  Cassius,  as  the  former  drew  the  mate- 
rials of  their  Gospels  from  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Xiphilin 
and  Theodosius  transcribed  their  relations  from  a  certain  collec- 
tion of  facts  contained  in  one  and  the  same  history;  the  four 
evangelists,  from  a  certain  collection  of  facts  contained  in  the 
life  of  one  and  the  same  person,  laid  before  them  by  that  same 
Spirit,  which  was  to  lead  them  into  all  truth.  And  why  the 
fidelity  of  the  yo;»'  transcribers  should  be  called  in  question  for 
reasons  which  hold  equally  strong  against  the  two  abbreviators, 
we  leave  those  to  determine  who  lay  such  a  weight  upon  the 
objection.' 

3.  A  third  source  of  apparent  contradictions,  in  the  different 
circumstances  related,  arises  {rom  false  readings,  or  from  obscure 
and  ambiguous  expressions,  or  from  transpositions  in  the  order 
of  relating,  and  sometimes  from  several  of  these  causes  com- 
bined.-  The  only  way  by  which  these  seeming  repugnancies 
may  be  reconciled,  is  to  call  in  the  aid  of  sacred  criticism  ;  which, 
when  judiciously  applied,  will,  in  most  instances,  if  not  in  every 
case,  remove  them. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  xxix.  1—8.  we  have  a  dialogue  In  which  no  man  is  men- 
tioned but  Jacob,  the  only  hving  creatures  present  being  three  Hocks  of 
sljeep :  yet  these  are  represented  as  conversing,  rolling  away  the  stone, 
and  watering  the  sheep.  This  appearance  of  contradiction  probably  origi- 
tiated,  first,  in  some  transcriber  writing  DHiyn  (hadarim),  Jlocks,  for 
D^nyn  (HAROiM),  shepherds,  in  three  places  ;  and,  secondly,  from  verse  3. 
expressing  what  custowarily  happened,  not  what  then  had  actually  taken 

Elace  ;3  and  this  mistake,  having  obtained  in  some  copy  of  high  repute, 
as  been  transcribed  into  all  the  later  manuscripts.  That  the  above  mis- 
take has  actually  been  made  appears  from  the  Samaritan  text  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, from  the  Arabic  version  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott  (which  has 
preserved  the  true  reading  in  verses  3  and  8.),  and  from  the  Greek  version. 
The  true  reading,  therefore,  as  Iloubigant  and  Br.  Kennicott  contend,  is 
shepherds,  not  flocks,  and  the  third  verse  should  be  read  parenthetically.* 

Having  thus  stated  the  various  causes  of  apparent  contradic- 
tions in  the  different  circumstances  related  by  the  inspired 
writers,  we  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks. 

I.  The  names  of  persons  and  places  are  respectively  liable 
to  change. 

Thus,  the  name  of  one  person  is  sometimes  given  to  another,  either  as 
they  are  types  of  them,— so  Christ  is  called  David  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  24.) 
and  ZerubbaOeUHng.  ii.  23.) — or,  on  accountof  some  resemblance  between 
them,  as  in  Isa.  i.  10.  Ezek.  xvi.  3.  46.  Mai.  iv.  5.  compared  with  Matt.  xi.  14. 
and  .John  i.  21.  Rev.  ii.  20.  and  xviii.  2.  So  Hell  derives  its  name,  in  many 
languages,  from  the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom,  on  account  of  the 
wickedness  there  committed,  and  the  dreadful  cries  formerly  heard  in  that 
place.  In  like  mannei",  the  place  of  the  great  slaughter  (Rev.  xvi.  16.)  has 
its  name  from  the  place  of  the  memorable  battle  where  Josiah  was  slain, 
2  Kings  xxiii.  29. 

II.  The  name  of  the  head  of  a  tribe  or  nation  is  sometimes 
t^iven  to  their  posterity. 

Thus,  Edom  or  Esal^is  put  for  the  Edomites,  who  were  the  descendants 
of  Esau,  in  Num.  xx.  18.  Gen.  xxxvi.  1.  and  Obadiah  i.  6.  Very  numerous 
similar  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  specify. 

III.  Sometimes  names  remain  after  the  reason  for  which 
they  -were  given,  or  the  thing  whence  they  -were  taken,  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

Aaron's  rod,  for  instance,  retained  its  name  when  changed  into  a  serpent, 
Exod.  vii.  12.  So  Matthew  is  called  a  publican,  because  he  had  formerly 
followed  that  calling.  Simon  the  leper  is  so  termed  because  he  had  for- 
merly been  afflicted  with  the  leprosy,  Matt.  xxvi.  6.  So  it  is  said  in  Matt, 
xi.  5.  that  the  blind  see,  and  the  deaf  hear,  that  is,  those  who  had  been 
blind  and  deaf.  A  similar  instance  occurs  in  Matt.  xxi.  31.  The  publicans 
and  harlots  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  is,  those  who  had  been 
such,  not  those  who  continue  so.  (Compare  1  Cor.  vi.  9.) 

IV.  The  same  persons  or  places  sometimes  have  several 
names. 

Thus,  Esau's  wife  is  called  Basbemath  in  Gen.  xxvi.  34.  and  Adah  in 
Gen.  xxxvi.  2.  Gideon  is  called  .lerubbaal  in  Judges  vi.  .32.  and  vii.  1. 
Zerubbabel  and  Sheshbazzar  are  the  same  person,  Ezra  i.  8.  and  v.  14. 
.  compared  with  Hag.  i.  14.  and  ii.  2.  21.  Almost  numberless  similar  in- 
stances might  be  adduced  from  the  Old  Testament :  nor  are  examples 
wanting  in  the  New.  Thus,  he  who  was  nominated  for  the  apostleship,  is 
called  Joseph,  Barsabas,  and  Justus.  (Acts  i.  25.)    Joses  and  Barnabas  are 


•  West's  Observations  on  the  History  of  the  Resurrection,  pp.  279. 

» Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  426.  §  1147.  Jahnii  Enchiridion  Herm.  Gen. 
cap.  vi.    De  Compositione  Euai/Tiocpsti/'.ui',  p.  137. 

3  The  Vulgate  version  so  renders  verse  3.  Morisque  erat  ut  cunctis 
ovihus  (leee  pastoribus)  congregatis  devolverent  lapidem,  &c. 

*  Iloubigant  in  loc.  Dr.  Kennicott's  First  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew 
text,  pp.  360 — 365.  The  proper  version  of  the  passage  above  referred  to 
will  be  thus  : — "  Then  Jacob  went  on  his  journey,  and  came  into  the  land 
of  the  people  of  the  east :  2.  And  he  looked,  and  behold  a  well  in  a  field  ; 
and,  lo,  three  shepherds  were  lying  by  it,  for  out  of  that  well  they  watered 
their  flocks ;  and  a  great  stone  was  upon  the  well's  mouth.  (And  there 
all  the  shepherds  usually  met  together,  and  rolled  the  stone  from  the  well's 
mouth,  and  watered  the  sheep;  and  put  the  stone  again  upon  the  well's 
mouth,  in  its  place.)  4—7.  And  Jacob  said,  «fec.  &c.  8.  And  they  said.  We 
cannot  until  all  the  shepherds  shall  be  gathered  together,  and  roU  the  stone 
from  the  well's  mouth  ;  then  we  water  the  sheep." 


the  names  of  the  same  apostle.  Simon,  it  is  well  known,  was  called  Peter, 
and  all  the  other  apostles,  except  Saint  .lohn,  had  more  nanu  s  than  one. 
In  like  manner,  the  same  places  are  distinguished  by  several  names:  as 
Emishphat  and  Kadesh,  Oen.  xiv.  7.  Hermou,  Sirion,  Shenir,  Deut.  iii.  9. 
Magdaia  in  Matt.  xv.  .39.  is  termed  Dalmanutha  in  Mark  viii.  10.,  and  the 
country  of  the  Gergesenes,  in  Matt.  viii.  28.,  in  Mark  v.  1.  called  that  of  the 
Gadarenes. 

V.  Many  persons  and  places  also  have  the  same  name. 

There  was  one  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Josh.  xix.  15.  and 
another  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Matt.  ii.  6.  Lukeii.4.  There  were  two  towns 
called  Cana,  Josh.  xix.  28.  John  ii.  1.  Several  Ca^areus,  Matt.  xvi.  13. 
Acts  ix.  30.  and  xviii.  22.  Several  Zechariahs,  as  in  IChron.  v.  7.  xv.  20 
xxiv.  2.5,  &c.  2Chron.  xvii.  7.  xx.  14.  Zech.  i.  1.  Luke  i.  5.  Matt,  xxiii.  35. 
The  Zechariah  in  this  last  cited  passage  was  probably  the  person  men- 
tioned in  2Chron.  xx.  14.  and  the  name  of  the  father  has  been  added  since, 
by  some  transcriber,  who  took  it  from  the  title  of  the  prophecy.  Several 
Herods,  as,  1.  Herod  the  Great,  in  whose  reign  our  Redeemer  was  incar- 
nate. Matt.  ii.  1.  and  by  whom  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  were  njassacred, 
Matt.  ii.  16.  2.  Herod  Antipas,  sinnamed  the  Tetrarch.  Matt.  xiv.  1.  by 
whom  John  the  Baptist  was  murdered  (verse  10),  and  our  Saviour  was 
inocked  and  set  at  nought,  I.uke  xxiii  11.  3.  Herod  Agrippa,  who  slew 
the  apostle  James,  Acts  xii.  2.  and  miserably  perished,  verse  23.  So,  there 
are  some  names  which  ajipear  to  have  been  common  to  several,  if  not  to 
all,  the  successive  kings  of  a  country.  Thus,  Pharaoh  was  the  general 
name  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Gen.  xii.  15.  xxxix.  1.  Exodus  i. — w.  passim. 
1  Kings  iii.  1.  2  Kings  xxiii.  29.  Isa.  xix.  11.  Jer.  xxv.  19.  xliv.  30.  and  xlvi. 
17.,  and  very  frequently  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel;  and  that  this  was  the 
constant  title  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  is  further  attested  by  Josephus»  and 
Suidas.«  Artaxerxes  was  the  coirjmon  name  of  the  whole  race  of  Persian 
kings  ;  as  Abimelech  was  of  the  Philistines,  Gen.  xx.  2.  xxvi.  8.  compared 
with  the  title  to  P.sal.  xx,viv. ;  and  Agagof  the  Amalekites,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  Num.  xxiv.  7.  compared  with  I  Sam.  .\v.  8. 

VI.  The  differences  in  names  occurring  in  the  Scriptures 
are  sometimes  occasioned  by  false  readings,  and  can  only  be 
reconciled  by  correcting  these ;  but  the  true  name  may  in  such 
cases  be  distinguished  from  the  erroneous  one,  by  the  usage  of 
Scripture  in  other  places,  as  well  as  from  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, the  ancient  versions,  and  Josephus.^ 

The  following  instances  will  illustrate  this  remark.  Hadarezer,  1  Chron. 
xviii.  3.  ought  to  be  Hadadezer,  as  in  2  Sam.  viii.  3.  a  Resh  1  being  mistaken 
for  a  Daleth  l.s  Joshehbasscbet,  in  2  Sam.  xxii.  8.  (marg.  rend.)  should  be 
Jashobeam,  as  in  IChron.  xi.  11.  and  xxvii.  2.^  Bathshua,  the  daughter 
of  Amiel,  in  1  Chron.  iii.  5.  should  be  Balhsheba  the  daughter  of  Eliam,  as 
in  2  Sam.  xi.  3.  the  two  last  letters  of  the  father's  name  being  transposed, 
and  the  two  first  put  last.'"  Azariah,  in  2  Kings  xiv.  21.  should  be  Uzziah, 
as  in  2 Chron.  x.wi.  1.  and  elsewhere;  which  reading  is  adopted,  or  nearly 
so,  by  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions.'^  Jehoahaz,  in  2(Jhron.  xxi.  17. 
should  be  Ahazihu,  or  Ahaziah,  as  in  2  Kings  viii.  24.  and  elsewhere.'* 
The  name  of  tlie  great  king  Nebuchadnezzar  is  spelled  seven  different 
ways. '3 


§  2.  Apparent  Contradictions,  from  Things  being  related  in  a 
different  Order  by  the  sacred  Writers, 

I.  The  Scriptures  being  as  it  were  a  compendious  record  of 
important  events,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  these  took  place 
exactly  in  the  order  narrated ;  for  frequently  things  are  re- 
lated together,  between  which  many  things  intervened  -while 
they  were  transacting.  J\'either  are  we  to  conclude  that  a 
thing  is  not  done,  because  it  is  not  related  in  the  history  of 
other  things  happening  in  the  same  age. 

1.  Thus,  in  Num.  xxxiii.  we  have  a  particular  accountof  the  joumeyings 
of  the  Israelites,  which  are  not  noticed  in  their  proper  place  in  the  book 
of  Exodus.  In  the  four  Gospels  especially,  we  find  that  each  of  the  evan- 
gelists did  not  relate  every  word  and  thing;  but  one  frequently  omits  what 
has  been  related  by  the  rest,  while  that  which  has  been  briefly  noticed  by 
one  is  recorded  at  length  by  the  others  ;  and  two  evangelists,  when  relating 
the  same  fact,  do  not  always  observe  the  order  of  time. 

2.  So,  in  John  xii.  1 — 3.  Jesus  Christ  Is  said  to  have  been  anointed  at 
Bethany  six  days  before  the  passover ;  yet  Saint  Matthew  (xxvi.  2.  6,  7.) 
takes  no  notice  of  this  remarkable  circumstance  till  within  two  days  of  the 
feast.  "The  reason  is  manifest.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Judas  offered  to 
the  chief  priests  and  elders  to  betray  him  ;  and  the  evangelist,  intending  to 
relate  his  treachery,  returns  to  give  an  account  of  the  event  which  prompt- 
ed him  to  it.  The  rebuke  which  he  received  in  the  house  of  Simon,  when 
he  complained  of  the  waste  of  ointment,  had  irritated  his  proud  disaffected 
heart,  and  inspired  him  with  sentiments  of  revenge.  The  mention  of  the 
unction  of  our  Saviour,  which  was  prnparatory  to  liis  burial,  reminds  us  of 
another  observation,  which  is  of  use  in  removing  difficulties,  namely,  that 
two  facts  may  much  resemble  each  other  and  yet  not  be  the  same.  Although 
they  differ,  therefore,  in  some  circumstances,  while  they  agree  in  others, 
it  is  through  haste  and  inatterftinn  that,  on  this  account,  we  charge  the 
Scri[5t\ires  with  contradiction.  The  anointing  of  Christ,  six  days  before  the 
passover,  is  evidently  different  from  the  anointing  recorded  in  Che  seventh 
chapter  of  Luke.  The  two  incidents  agree,  as  both  happened  at  table,  and 
in  the  house  of  a  person  named  Simon  ;  but  on  considering  the  passages, 
they  appear  to  have  taken  place  at  different  times.""  Apparent  contra- 
dictions of  this  kind  are  so  numerous  in  the  Gospels,  that  it  would  almost 
require  a  harmony  of  them  to  be  constructed,  were  we  here  to  specify 
them ;  and  from  these  discrepancies  have  originated  harmonies,  or  con- 
nected histories,  compiled  from  the  writings  of  the  evangelists,  in  the 


»  Antiq.  1.  viii.  c.  6.  §  2.  «  Siiidas,  in  voce. 

■>  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  427. 

8  Kennicott,  Dissert,  i.  pp.  89,  90.  »  Ibid.  pp.  70—78. 

10  Ibid.  p.  463.  -'<  Ibid.  pp.. 478-^80.  •'  Ibid.  pp.  489,  490. 

»3  Ibid.  Dissert,  ii.  pp.  503—505.    Concerning  the  variation  of  names,  see^ 
further  Kennicott's  Remarks  on  Select  Passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
pp.  23—26. 
i«  Dick's  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  pp.  300,  301. 
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structure  of  which  difTerent  theories  of  arrangeinciil  tjave  been  adopted  in 
order  10  reconcMJo  their  sei;iiiin(,'  discrepancies.' 

3.  Otiier  ail.liiKjiial  iii8l,iiices  of  things  thai  are  mentioned  as  having  hap- 
pened, but  ol  wliicli  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  Bacrod  liistories,  occur  in 
Gen.  xxxi.  7,  S.,  rbe  chanijinjr  of  .lacob's  waxes  Jen /i'me*,  that  is,  frequently  ; 
in  Psalm  cv.  18.  Joseph's  leet  being  hurt  with  fetters;  in  Uosea  xii.  4. 
Jacob's  weeping  ;  in  Acts  vii.  'ZJ-30.  several  things  concerning  Moses;  in 
Acts  XX.  35,  a  saying  of  our  Lord;  in  1  Cor.  xv.  7.  an  ajipearance  of  f^liristto 
St.  James;  in  UTini.  iii.  8.  Jannes  anil  Jaiiibres  withstanding  Moses;  in 
Heb.  IX.  I'J.  MosiH  sprinkling  Ihe  book  as  well  as  the  people  with  blood; 
and  in  Heb.  xii.  21.  a  saying  of  Moses.  Jnde  9.  Michael's  contending  for 
the  body  of  Mose.-j ;  and  vers  ■  11.  lOnoch's  prophecy  ;  and  in  Kev.  ii.  14. 
llalaani  teaching  B.ilak  to  put  a  slnnitding.block  belbre  the  children  of 
Isiaol :  all  which  things  inighl  be  known  by  revelation,  or  by  personal  coin- 
niuiiicalion,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  Christ's  a|)peBiance  to  James,  who  was  evi- 
deiilly  living  when  I'anl  mentioneil  it,  or  by  tradition,  or  by  the  history  of 
those  times,  assume  of  the  circumstances  above  adverted  to  are  mentioned 
by  Joseplius. 

II.  Tfiiiiffs  are  not  always  recorded  hi  ihe  Scriptures  ex- 
actly in  the  same  method  and  order  in  which  they  -were  done  ,- 
whence  ajiparent  contradictions  arise,  events  being  sometimes 
introduced  by  anticipation  and  sometimes  by  Ctti^o-i;,  in  which 
the  natural  order  is  inverted,  and  things  are  related  Jirst 
which  ought  to  appear  last. 

1.  Events  introduced  by  anticipation. 
The  creation  of  man  in  Ocn.  i.  27. ;  which,  after  several  other  things  in- 
serted, is  related  more  at  large,  particularly  the  creation  of  Adam,  in  Gen. 
ii.  7.  aiKl  of  Eve,  in  verses  21— 23.  The  death  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxxv.  29.)  is 
anticipated,  as  several  tran.sactinns,  especially  those  in  chanters  xxxvii. 
and  xxxviii.  must  have  happc^ned  during  hi.s  life :  it  was  nrobably  thus  anti. 
cipated,  that  the  history  of  Joseph  niiaht  not  be  disturbed.     Isaac  is  sup- 

fiosed  to  have  lived  at  least  twelve  years  after  Joseph  was  sold  into  Kgypt. 
n  E.xod.  xvi.  33.  we  read  of  the  keeping  of  the  pot  of  manna,  which  was  not 
done  till  many  years  after.  David's  adventure  with  Goliath,  related  in 
ISain.  xvii.,  was  prior  to  his  solacing  Saul  with  his  music;  and  the  latter 
story  is  recorded  in  1  Sam.  xvi.,  the  historian  bringing  together  the  e/?fc/  of 
Saul's  rejection,  and  the  endowment  of  Uavid  with  various  graces,  among 
which  was,  his  preeminent  skill  on  Ihe  harp.  "It  appears,  inileed,  from 
many  circumstances  of  the  story,  that  David's  combat  witli  Goliath  was  many 
years  prior  in  time  to  Saul's  madness,  and  to  Davi<rs  introduction  to  him  as 
a  musician.  In  the  first  place,  David  was  qui'e  a  youth  when  he  engaged 
Goliath  (ISam.  xvii. 33. 42):  when  he  was  introduced  to  Saul,  as  a  musician, 
he  was  of  toll  age.  (.xvi.  18.)  Secondly,  his  combat  with  Goliath  was  his  first 
appearance  in  public  life  (xvii.  .56.)  ;  whenhe  was  inlroducerlasa  nmscian  he 
wasaman  of  established  character,  (xvi.  \B  )  Thirdly,  hiscniiibat  with  Go- 
liath was  his  first  military  exploit,  (xviii.  38,  30.)  He  wasaman  of  war  when 
he  was  introduced  as  a  nnusician.  (xvi.  18.)  lie  was  unknown  both  to 
Saul  and  Abner  when  he  fought  Goliath.  He  had  not,  therefore,  yet  been 
in  the  office  of  Saul's  armour-bearer,  or  resident  in  any  capacity  at  the 
court.  Now.  the  just  conclusion  is,  not  that  these  twenty  verses  are  an 
'interpolation,  (ms  some  critics  have  imagined),' but  that  the  last  ten  verses 
of  I  Sam.  xvi.,  which  relate  Saul's  madness  and  David's  introduction  to  the 
court  upon  that  occasion,  are  misplaced.  The  true  place  for  these  ten 
verses  seems  to  be  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  the  eighteenth  chapter. 
Let  these  ten  verses  be  removed  to  that  place,  and  this  seventeenth  chap- 
ter be  connected  immediately  with  the  thirteenth  verse  of  chapter  xvi.,  and 
the  whole  disorder  and  inconsistency  that  appears  in  the  present  narrative 
will  be  removed."'  In  Malt.  xxvi.  21.  and  Mark  xiv.  18.  our  Saviour  is  re- 
corded to  have  intimated  by  whom  he  was  to  be  betrayed,  while  eating  the 
passover  ;  which  Saint  Lulie  (xxii.  21  )  shows  to  have  been  after  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Lord's  Supper:  the  order  of  Liiko  therefore  is  the  true  one. 
The  imprisonment  of  John  is  set  down  in  Luke  iii.  19.  before  the  baptism 
of  (3lirist,  whereas  it  happened  aftf.r  he  had  enteredon  his  public  ministry. 
The  same  occurrence  is  related  by  Saint  Matthew  and  the  other  evange- 
lists, per  •.crTifo».c;j..!«v,  on  occasion  of  Herod's  consternation. 

-     2.  Events   related  Jirst  which  ought    to  have  been  placed 
last. 

The  calling  of  Abraham  to  depart  from  ITr  inChaldea,  in  Gen.  xii.  L,  for  it 
preceded  that  departure  which  is  related  in  ch.  xi.  31.  Compare  Gen.  xv.  7. 
with  -Vets  vii.  3.  The  history  of  Judah,  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  for  most  of  the 
particulars  related  happened  before  the  sale  of  Joseph.  In  Luke  iv.  9.  the 
carrying  and  placing  of  Christ  on  one  of  the  battlements  of  the  temple  is 
related  aficr  his  being  transported  to  an  exceeding  high  mountain  ;  whereas 
it  certainly  preceded  it,  as  appears  from  Matt.  iv.  5.  8.  who  has  distinctly 
noted  the  order  of  the  temptations.' 

III.  A  thing  is  sometimes  attributed  to  one  who  was  formerly 
ati  example  of  any  action.  See  an  instance  of  this  in  Jude, 
verse  11. 

IV.  .Actions  or  things  are  sometimes  said  to  be  done,  when 
they  are  not  already  done,  but  upon  the  point  of  being  accom- 
plished, or  (as  we  usually  say")  "  as  good  as  done." 

And  in  this  language  Christ  ordinarily  spoke  a  little  before  his  death,  as 
in  Matt.  xxvi.  24.  the  son  of  man  goeih,  Sec.  verse  45.  the  son  of  man  is 
betrayed.  So  Mark  xiv.  41.  Luke  xxii.  19,  20.  which  is  given,  which  is 
shed,  and  verse  37.  Ihe  things  concerning  me  have  an  end.  A  similar  ex- 
pression occurs  in  Isa.  ix.  ti.  to  ns  a  child  is  born ;  to  us  a  son  is  given,  &c. 
and  in  Rev.  xviii.  2.  Babylon  i*  fallen,  is  fallen. 

V.  So  actions  or  things  are  said  to  be  done,  which  are  only 
declared  to  be  done. 

«  See  an  account  of  the  principal  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  319,  320. 
jMpra,  ai^d  for  editions  of  Harmonies,  sec  the  Bibi.ographical  Appendix 
to  the  second  Volume,  Part  I.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  11.  and  III. 

»  Particularly  Mr.  Pilkinaton  (Remarks  on  Scripture,  pp.62 — 68.),  and 
Dr.  Kennicott.  (Diss.  ii.  on  the  Hebrew  Text,  pp.  419 — 429.) 

'  Bp.  Horsley's  Biblical  Criticisms,  vol.  i.  p  331.     Mr.  Townsend  in  his 
Harmony  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  judiciously  arranged  the  above  chap- 
ters agreeably  to  Bp.  H.'s  suggestion,  and  has  thus  obviated  a  seeming  con- 
tradiction, which  has  long  since  called  forth  the  sarcasms  of  infidels. 
,  «  Glassii  Philologia  Sacra,  torn.  i.  pp.  668—671.  edit  Dathii. 


Thus,  in  Gen.  xxvii.  37.  we  read,  /  have  made  him  thy  Lord,  that  is,  I 
have  foretold  that  he  shall  be  so.  Gen.  xxxv.  12.  The  land  which  I  gave 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  that  is,  promised  or  foretold  should  be  theirs. 
See  like  instances  in  Sum  xvi.  7.  Job  v.  3.  Jer.  i.  10.  xv.  1.  and  xxv.  15. 

VI.  So,  actions  or  things  are  said  to  be  done,  which  only 
seem  or  are  reputed  to  be  done. 

Thus,  in  Josh.  ii.  7.  it  is  said,  the  men  pursued  after  the  spies  ;  that  is, 
they  believed  they  were  doing  so,  at  the  very  time  when  the  spies  were 
concealed. 

A'^II.  So,  a  thing  is  said  to  be  done  by  him  who  only  desires 
or  endeavours  to  accomplish  it,  or  uses  proper  means  for  that 
purpose. 

See  examples  of  this  in  Gen.  xjtxvii.  21.  Esther  viii.  5.  Ezek.  xxiv.  13. 
1  Cor.  X.  33.,  ic. 

§  3.  .Apparent  Contradictions,  arising  from  Differences  in 
JsCumbcrs. 
Apparent  contradictions  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  arising 
from  the  difference  of  numbers,  proceed  from  the  Scriptures 
speaking  in  whole  or  round  numbers, — from  numbers  being 
taivcn  sometimes  exclusively  and  sometimes  inclusively, — 
from  various  readinirs, — and  from  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  sometimes  tiiioting  numbers  from  the  Alexandrian 
version,  not  from  the  Iiebrew  text. 

I.  The  Scriptures  sometimes  speak  in  whole,  or,  as  we  usu- 
ally term  them,  round  numbers  ;  though  an  odd  or  imperfect 
number  would  be  more  exact. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  kv.  13.  it  is  foretold  that  his  posterity  should  be  enslaved 
in  Egypt  four  hundred  years.  Moses  (Exod.  xii.  40.)  states  their  sojourn- 
ing to  be  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  as  also  does  Paul,  Gal.  iii.  17.  and 
Josephns  »  In  Acts  vii.  6.  Stephen  says  that  the  chiMren  of  Israel  sojourn- 
ed in  Egypt  four  hundred  years,  leaving  out  the  cdd  lens.  Though  the 
Israelites  themselves  resided  in  Egypt  only  two  hundred  and  some  odd 
years,  yet  the  full  lime  of  their  peregrination  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  if  we  reckon  from  the  calling  of  Abraham  and  his  departure  from 
Ur,  until  the  Israelites  quilled  Egypt ;  and  that  this  is  the  proper  reckoning 
appears  from  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  which  in  all  its  printed 
editions  and  manuscripts,  as  well  as  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, reads  the  passage  in  Exod.  xii.  40.  thus  :  Now  ihe  sojourning  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  of  their  fathers,  trhich  Ih'y  sojournid  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  teas  four  hundred  and  thirty  years* 
In  Num.  xiv.  33.  it  is  denounced  to  the  murmuring  Israelites  that  they 
should  wander  forty  years  in  the  wilderness;  but  if  we  compare  Num. 
xxxiii.  with  Josh.  iv.  19.  we  shall  find  that  some  days,  if  not  weeks,  were 
wanting  to  complete  the  number:  but,  lorty  years  being  a  round  and  entire 
number,  and  because  in  so  many  years  a  few  days  were  inconsiderable, 
therefore  Moses  delivers  it  in  this  manner.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Judges  xi.  26.  relative  to  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  the 
Aniorites.  The  twelve  apostles  are  also  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  xv.  5.  though 
Judas  was  no  more  ;  and  Abimelech  is  said  to  have  slain  seventy  persons, 
though  Jotham  escaped.     Compare  Judges  ix.  18.  56.  wilh  verse  5. 

II.  Sometimes  numbers  are  to  be  taken  exclusively,  and 
sometimes  inclusively. 

Matt.  xvii.  1.  Mark  ix.  2.  Luke  ix.  28.  and  John  xx.  26.  may 
be  mentioned  as  examples  of  this  remark.  See  them  further  ex- 
plained in  p.  405.  Obs.  V.  infra. 

Til.  Differences  in  numbers  not  unfrequently  arise  from  false 
readings. 

As  the  Hebrews  anciently  used  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  to  denote 
numbers,  many  of  those  numbers  which  to  us  appear  alioost  incredible  in 
some  places,  and  contradictory  in  others,  are  owing  to  mistakes  in  some 
of  the  similar  letters.  Thus,  in  2  Kings  viii.  26.  we  read  that  Abaziah  was 
twenty-two  yea.rs  old  when  he  began  to  reign  ;  but  in  2Chron.  xxii.  2.  he  is 
said  to  have  beenJbr/i^-?M-o  yearn  old,  which  is  impossible,  as  he  could  not 
be  born  two  years  belore  Jehoram  hi.<  father,  who  was  only  forty  years 
old.  Twenty-two  years,  therefore,  is  the  proper  reading,  a  Kaph  3i  whose 
numeral  power  is  twenty,  being  put  for  a  Mem  C,  whose  numeral  power  ia 
forty.  In  like  manner,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  4.  and  x.  IS.  we  read  seven  hundred, 
which  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  4.  and  xix.  IS.  is  seven  thousand,  iheproper  number.' 

As  Ihe  Jews  anciently  appear  to  have  expressed  numbers  by  marks  ana- 
logous to  our  common  figures,  the  corruption  (and  consequently  the  seem- 
ing coniradiclion)  may  be  accounted  for,  from  the  transcribers  having 
carelessly  added  or  omitted  a  single  cipher.  In  1  Kings  iv.  26.  we  are  told 
that  Solomon  had  forty  thousand  stalls  for  horses,  which  number,  in  2  Chron. 
ix.  25.  is  only  four  thousand,  and  is  most  probably  correct,  a  cipher  having 
beeh  added.'  In  2  Chron.  .tiii.  3.  17.  we  iiieet  wilh  the  following  numbers, 
four  hundred  thousand,  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  five  hundred  thou- 
sand, which  in  several  of  the  old  editions  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Bible  are 
forty  thousand,  eighty  thousand,  and  fifty  thousand  ;  the  latter  are  probably 
Ihe  true  numbers.' 

By  Ihe  application  of  this  rule,  some  critics  have  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile Ihe  ditTerence  relative  to  the  hour  of  Thrift's  crucifixion,  which  by 
Mark  (xv.  25.)  is  stated  to  be  the  third,  and  by  St.  John  (.vix.  14.)  the  sixth 
hour;  for,  as  in  ancient  limes  all  numbers  were  written  in  manuscripts, 
not  at  length,  but  with  numeral  letters,  it  was  easy  for  r,  three,  to  be  taken 
for  •-,  six.  Of  this  opinion  are  Griesbach,  in  his  elaborate  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  Sender,  RosenmOller,  Doddridge,  Whiiby,  Bengel,  Coc- 
ceius,  Beza,  Erasmus,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  most  eminent 
critics.     What  turther  renders  this  correction  probable  is,  that  besides  the 

»  Antiq.  1.  iii.  c.  1.  §  9.     Dp  Bell.  Jud.  1.  v.  c.  9.  5  4. 

•  Krnnicoit,  Diss.  ii.  pp.  396-398. 

•>  Ibid.  Diss.  i.  pp.  96—99.  462, 463.  Diss.  ii.  p.  209.  Other  similar  remarks 
are  interspersed  in  Ihe  ssme  elaborate  volumes. 

•  Ibid.  Diss.  i.  p.  532.  Diss.  ii.  p.  208. 

»  Ibid.  Diss.  i.  pp.  532—534.  Diss.  ii.  pp.  196—218.  Other  examples  occui 
in  Diss.  ii.  p.  219.  etseq. 
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Codex  Bezs,  and  the  Codex  Stpphani  (of  the  eighth  century),  there  are 
four  other  majiuscripts  which  read  Tp.T«,  the  third,  in  Johnxix.  14.  as  well 
as  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  which  professes  to  cite  accurate  manu- 
scripts—even llie  antotiraph  copy  of  St.  John  himself  Such  also  is  the 
opmion  of  Severus  Aniinciienus,  Ammonius,  and  some  others  cited  by 
Theophylact  on  the  pa^;sage ;  to  whom  must  be  added  Nonnus,  a  Greek 
poet  of  P.iniipolis  in  Egypt,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  and  wrote 
a  poetical  paraphrase  ol  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  who  also  found  t pirn  in 
the  munusciipt  used  by  him.' 

IV.  Jll>lnirent  contradictions  in  the  numbers  of  the  JVew  Tes- 
tament arise  from  the  sacred  ivriters  sometimes  quoting  the 
numbers  of  the  Septuagint  or  Alexandrian  version,  not  those 
of  the  Hebreiv  text. 

This  is  evidently  the  case  in  Acts  vii.  14.  where  Jacob's  family  is  stated, 
at  the  time  of  his  going  into  Egypt,  to  have  consisted  of  threescore  and  fif- 
teen souls  ;  whereas  Moses,  in  Gen.  xlvi.  27.  fixes  it  at  threescore  and  ten 
aouls.  What  further  confirms  this  remark  is,  that  the  Septuagint  version 
of  Gen.  xlvi.  20.  enumerates ^re  persons  more  than  the  Hebrew,  which, 
being  added  to  the  threescore  and  ten  mentioned  by  Moses,  exhibits  the 
exact  number,  seventy-five.*  To  this  we  may  add  (although  it  does  not 
strictly  belong  to  numbers)  the  well-known  passage,  Luke  iii.  36.  where,  in 
giving  the  genealo;;y  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  evangelist  notices  a  Cainan,  whose 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  pedigree  recorded  by  Moses,  but  which  appears 
in  the  Septuatiint  version  of  Gen.  x.  2i.3  On  the  subject  of  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  see  pp.  293—319.  supra. 


§  4.  Apparent    Contradictions  in   the  Relation  of  Events  in 
one  Passage,  and  References  to  them  in  another. 

These  contradictions  are  of  two  kinds. 

1.  Sometimes  events  are  referred  to  as  having  taken  place, 
•which  are  not  noticed  by  the  inspired  historians ;  these  appa- 
rent contradictions  have  already  been  considered  in  §  2.  Obs.  I. 
pp.  402,  403. 

2.  Sometimes  the  reference  appears  contradictory  to  circum- 
stances actually  noticed  in  the  history. 

Thus,  in  Num  xiv.  30.  it  is  said  that  none  of  the  Israelites  should  come 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  save  Caleb  and  Joshua ;  and  yet,  in  Josh.  xiv.  1. 
and  xa'n.  13.  we  read,  that  Eleazar  and  others  entered  into  that  land.  But 
this  seeming  repugnance  will  disappear  when  it  is  recollected  that  nothing 
is  more  coiumoii  in  the  most  serious  and  considerate  writers,  than  to 
speak  of  things  by  way  of  re.5tiiction  and  Umitation,  and  yet  to  leave  Ihem 


»  See  Griesbach,   Rosenmiiller,   Kuinoel,   Doddridge,   Whitby,  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  and  other  commentators  on  the  passage  in  question. 

a  Various  ottier  solutions  have  been  given,  in  order  to  reconcile  this 
seeming  difference  between  the  numbers  of  Jacob's  family,  as  related  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments:  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  is  the  following 
one  of  Dr.  Hales ;  which  by  a  critical  comparison  of  Gen.  xlvi.  27.  with  Acts 
vii.  14.  completely  reconciles  the  apparent  discrepancy. 

"Moses,"  he  remarks,  "states  that  'all  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob 
into  Egypt,  tchichissued  from  his  loins  (except  hissona'  icives},  were  sixty- 
six  souls,'"  Gen.  xlvi.  26.,  and  this  number  is  thus  collected  :— 
Jacob's  children,  eleven  sons  and  one  daughter    -  -  -        12 

Reuben's  sons  .......  4 

Simeon's  sons  .......         6 

Levi's  sons  .......  3 

Judah's  three  sons  and  two  grandsons         ....         5 

Issachar's  sons  ....  ...         4 

Zebulun's  sons  ....  ...         3 

Gad's  sons       ■  .....  .  .  7 

Asher's  four  sons  and  one  daughter  and  two  grandsons    -  •         7 

Dan's  son         ....  .  ...  1 

Naphthali's  sons         •  -  .         •  ■  -  -  -  4 

Benjamin's  sons  ....  -  .  .        10 
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"  If  to  these  sixty-six  children,  grandchildreri,  and  great-grandchildren, 
we  add  .lacob  himself  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  born  in  Egypt,  or  four  more, 
the  amount  is  seventy,  the  whole  number  of  Jacob's  family  which  settled 
in  Egypt.  In  this  statement  the  wives  of  Jacob's  sons,  wiio  formed  part 
of  the  household,  are  omitted,  but  they  amounted  to  nine  ;  for  of  the  twelve 
wives  of  the  twelve  sons,  Judah's  wife  was  dead  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12.),  and 
Simeon's  also,  as  we  may  collect  from  his  youngest  son,  Shaul,  by  a  Ca- 
naanitess  (xlvi.  19  ),  and  Joseph's  wife  was  already  in  Egypt.  These  nine 
wives,  therefore,  added  to  the  sixty-six,  gave  seventy-five  souls,  the  whole 
amount  of  Jacob's  household,  that  went  down  with  him  to  Egypt ;  critically 
corresponding  with  the  statement  in  the  New  Testament,  that  'Joseph 
sent  for  his  father  Jacob,  and  all  his  kindred,  amounting  to  seventy  five 
souls:' — the  expression,  all  his  kindred,  including  the  wives  who  were 
Joseph's  kindred  not  only  by  affinity,  but  also  by  consansninity  ;  being 
probably  of  the  families  of  Esau,  Ishmael,  or  Keturah.  Thus  does  the 
New  Testament  furnish  an  admirable  commentary  on  the  Old." 

From  the  preceding  list,  compared  with  that  of  the  births  of  Jacob's  sons, 
it  appears  that  some  of  them  married  remarkably  early.  Thus  Judah,  Er, 
and  Pliarez  respectively  married  at  the  age  of  about  fourteen  years: 
Asher,  and  his  fourth  or  youngest  son  (Beriah),  under  twenty  ;  Benjamin 
about  fifteen  ;  and  Joseph's  sons  and  grandsons  could  not  havu  been  much 
above  twenty  years  old  when  they  married,  in  order  that  he  should  have 
great-grandchildren  in  the  course  of  seventy-three  years.  What  further 
confirms  this  statement  is,  that- they  7nHst  have  necessarily  married  at  a 
very  early  age  (as  we  know  is  practised  to  this  day  in  the  Easi),  to  have 
produced,  in  the  course  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  at  the  time  of 
their  departure,  no  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  men,  above  twenty 
years  of  age,  exclusive  of  women  and  children ;  so  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  Israelites,  who  went  out  of  Egypt,  must  have  exceeded  two 
millions.    Dr.  Hales's  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp. 

»  Dr.  Hales  has  proved  this  second  Cainan  to  be  an  interpolation  in  the 
Sepluagint,  New  Analysis,  vol.  i.  pp.  90—94. 


to  be  understood  with  some  latitude,  which  shall  afterwards  be  expressed 
and  explained  when  they  treat  of  the  same  matter.  So,  here  we  read  that 
none  but  Caleb  and  Joshua  entered  into  the  land  of  promise,  this  being 
spoken  of  the  chief  leaders,  who  had  that  privilege  anil  honour;  but  if  we 
consult  other  passages  where  this  subject  is  more  particularly  related,  we 
shall  find  that  a  more  comprehensive  meaning  was  not  excluded.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  denied  entrance  inio  Canaan  : 
because  it  is  evident  from  t)ie  history  that  they  did  not  murmur;  and  it  is 
equally  evident  that  against 'the  murmurers  only  was  the  denunciation 
made,  that  they  should  not  see  the  landwhich  Gudsware  unto  their  fathers 
(Num.  xiv.  22,  23.):  therefore,  Eleazar  and  Phineas,  being  priests,  are  ex- 
cepted. Again,  the  threatening  cannot  be  intended  to  include  those  who 
went  as  spies  into  the  land  ol  Canaan,  for  they  were  not  among  the  mur- 
murers; and,  consequently,  the  denunciation  above  mentioned  could  not 
apply  to  them.  Thus,  the  statement  in  the  book  of  Numbers  is  perftclly 
consistent  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of  Joshua. 


SECTION  II. 

APPARENT    CONTRADICTIONS    IN    CHRONOLOGV. 

Chronology  is  a  branch  of  learning  which  is  most  difficult 
to  be  exactly  adjusted;  because  it  depends  upon  so  many 
circumstances,  and  comprehends  so  great  a  variety  of  events 
in  all  ages  and  nations,  that  with  whatever  punctuality  the 
accounts  of  time  might  have  been  set  down  in  the  original 
manuscripts,  yet  the  slightest  change  in  one  word  or  fetter 
may  cause  a  material  variation  in  copies.  Besides,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  aeras  adopted  in  the  computations  of  different 
countries,  especially  at  great  distances  of  time  and  place,  is 
such,  that  the  most  exact  chronology  may  easily  be  mistaken, 
and  may  be  perplexed  by  those  who  endeavour  to  rectify  what 
they  conceive  to  be  erroneous  ;  for  that  which  was  exact  at 
first  is  often  made  incorrect  by  him  who  thought  it  false 
before.''  Chronological  differences  do  undoubtedly  exist  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  profane  historians ;  but  these 
differences  infer  no  uncertainty  in  the  mutters  of  fact  them- 
selves. It  is  a  question  yet  undetermined,  whether  Rome 
was  founded  by  Romulus  or  not,  and  it  is  a  point  equally 
litigated,  in  what  year  the'  building  of  that  city  commenced ; 
yet,  if  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  when  any  fact  was  done 
imply  the  uncertainty  of  the  fact  itself,  the  necessary  in- 
ference must  be,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  Rome  was  built 
at  all,  or  whether  such  a  person  as  Romulus  was  ever  in 
existence.  Further,  differences  in  chronology  do  not  imply 
that  the  sacred  historians  were  mistaken,  but  they  arise  from 
the  mistakes  of  transcribers  or  expositors,  which  may  be 
obviated  by  applying  the  various  existing  aids  to  the  ex- 
amination and  reconciliation  of  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
scriptural  chronology. 

I.  Seeming  contradictions  in  Chronology  arise  from  not  ob- 
serving, that -what  had  before  been  said  in  the  general,  is  after- 
wards  resumed  in  the  particulars  comprised  under  it. 

For  the  total  sum  of  any  term  of  years  being  set  down  first,  before  the 
particulars  have  been  insisted  on  and  explained,^has  led  some  into  mistake, 
by  supposing  that  the  particulars  subsequently  mentioned  were  not  to  be 
comprehended  in  it,  but  were  to  be  reckoned  distincdy  as  if  they  had  hap- 
pened afterwards  in  order  of  time,  because  they  are  lust  related  in  the 
course  of  the  history.  "Thus,  in  Gen.  xi.  2t5.  it  is  said,  that  Terah  lived  seven- 
ty years  and  begat  Abkam  :  and  in  verse  32.  that  the  days  of  Terah  were 
two  hundred  arid  five  years  ;  and  Terah  died  in  Haran.  But  in  Gen.  xii. 
4.  it  is  related  VaM  Abram  was  seventy,  and  five  years  old  when  he  de- 
parted out  of  Ilaran;  which  is  inconsistent,  if  we  suppose  Abram  to 
have  resided  in  Haran  till  the  death  of  his  father  Terah.  But,  if  we  con- . 
sider  that  the  whole  number  of  years,  during  which  Terah  lived,  is  set 
down  in  Gen.  xi.  32.  and  that  Abram's  departure  from  Haran,  which  is 
related  in  Gen.  xii.  4.  happened  before  his  father's  death,  there  will  be  no 
inconsistency  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  Terah  were  only  seventy  years  old  when 
Abram  was  begotten,  and  if  Abram  were  only  seventy-five  years  old  when 
he  departed  for  Haran,  it  will  be  evident  that  Abram  left  his  father  Terah 
in  Haran,  where  the  latter  lived  after  his  son's  departure,  to  the  age  of  two 
hundred  and  five  years ;  although  during  Terah's  life  Abram  occasionally 
returned  to  Haran,  for  his,^?ia/  removal  did  not  take  place  until  the  death 
of  his  father,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  vii.  4.  Now,  if  this  way  of  relating  the 
general  first,  which  is  afterwards  particularly  set  forth,  be  attended  to  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  will  affi)rd  a  natural  and  easy  solu- 
tion 6f  many  otherwise  inexplicable  difflculiies.  Another  explanation 
has  been  offered  for  the  above  apparent  chronological  difference,  viz.  that 
Abram  was  Terah's  youngest  son  though  first  mentioned.  What  renders 
thi.s  solution  probable  is,  that  it  is  no  unfrcquent  thing  in  Scripture,  when 
any  case  of  dignity  or  pre-eminence  is  to  be  distinguished,  to  place  the 
youngest  son  before  the  eldest,  though  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  other  cases.  Thus,  Shem,  the  second  son  of  Noah,  is  always 
placed  first;  Abram  is  placed  before  his  two  elder  brothers  Haran  and 
Nahor  ;  Isaac  is  placed  before  Ishmael ;  Jacob  the  youngest  son  of  Isaac 
has  the  preeminence  over  Esau ;  and  Moses  is  mentioned  before  his  elder 
brother  Aaron.     Whatever  chronological  difficulties,  therefore,  arise  upon 


«  Jenkin  on  theUeasonablenrss  and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  151.     It  would'rcqnire  too  extensive  an  inquiry  for  the  limifsof 
this  work,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  various  systems  of  chronology  ex- " 
tant :  the  most  recent  is  the  elaborate  Analysis  of  Dr.  Hales,  in3  vols.  4to., 
or  4  vols.  8vo.,  to  which  we  can  confidently  refer  the  reader. 
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tUid  supposition,  that  the  b  >n  first  naineij  must  necessarily  be  tlic  firstborn, 
must  consequently  proceed  Iroiii  luisluke.' 

II.  Sometimes  the  principal  number  is  set  down,  and  the  odd 
fir  smaller  num/jer  is  omitted ;  which  bein^  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal number  in  some  other  place,  causes  a  dtjj'erence  not  to  be 
reconciled  but  by  considering  that  it  is  customary  in  the  best 
authors  not  always  to  mention  the  smaller  numbers,  vihere  the 
matter  does  not  require  it. 

Oi"  this  we  have  eviilcDt  proof  in  llie  Scriptures.  Thus  Ihe  Bcnjaniilcs 
that  Were  slain,  are  said  In  Judges  xx.  3j.  lo  be  li5,l(X),  b(jt  in  verse  4ti.  lliey 
are  reckoned  only  at  25,001).  rio  the  evangelist  Murk  says,  xvi.  M.,  that 
Jesus  Clinsl  appeared  to  the  eltven  as  (licy  were  silling  at  meat,  though 
Thomas  was  absent.  The  oljservatioii  already  made,  on  tlie  use  of  round 
numbers  in  compulations,*  will  apply  in  the  present  instance;  to  which 
we  might  add  numerous  similar  examples  from  profane  writers.  Tw<i  or 
three,  however,  will  suffice.  One  hundred  acres  of  land  were  by  the  Ko- 
inans  called  venluria ;  but  in  progress  of  time  the  same  term  was  given  to 
double  that  number  of  acris."  'V\m  tribes,  into  which  the  populalion  of 
ilomc  was  divided,  were  so  denominated,  because  they  were  originally 
three  in  number;  but  the  same  appellation  was  retained  though  they  were 
allerward.s  augmented  lo  thirty-five  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  judges,  styled 
tenlumviri,  were  at  first  five  more  than  one  hundred,  and  allerward.s  were 
nearly  double  that  number.*  yet  still  they  retained  the  same  name.  Since, 
(hen,  it  is  evident  that  smaller  numbers  arc  sometiim'S  omitted  both  in  the 
Old  and  io  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  in  profane  writings,  and  the 
principal  or  great  numbers  only,  whether  more  or  less  than  ihe  precise 
calculation,  are  set  down,  and  at  other  times  the  .smaller  numbers  are  spe- 
cified;—nay,  that  sometimes  the  original  number  multiplied  retains  the 
same  denomination  ;  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  make  abatements,  and 
not  always  to  insist  rigorously  on  precise  numbers,  in  adjusting  the  ac- 
counts of  scriptural  chronology.' 

III.  .''Is  sons  frequently  reigned  with  their  fathers,  during 
the  Jlebrew  monarchy,  the  reigns  of  the  former  are  not  unfre- 
quently  made,  in  some  instances,  to  commence  from  their  part- 
nership xvith  their  fathers  in  the  throne,  and  in  others  from  the 
commencement  of  their  sole  government  after  their  father's 
decease  ;  consequently  the  time  of  the  reign  is  sometimes  no- 
ticed us  it  respects  the  father,  sometimes  as  it  respects  the  son, 
and  sometimes  as  it  includes  both. 

Thus,  Jotham  is  said  (2  Kings  xv.  33.)  to  have  reigned  sixteen  years,  yet 
In  the  preceding  ver^e  30.  mention  Is  made  of  his  twentieth  year.  This 
repugnance  is  reconcilable  in  the  following  manner;  Jothain  reigned 
alone  sixteen  years  only,  but  with  his  father  Uzziah  (who,  being  a  leper, 
was,  therefore,  unlit  for  the  sole  government)  lour  years  before,  which 
makes  twenty  in  the  whole.  In  like  manner  wc  read  (2  Kings  xiii.  1.)  that 
"  in  the  Ihreeandttrentielk  yearof  Joash  the  son  of  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah, 
Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Jehu  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria,  and 
reigned  seventeen  years;"  but  in  verse  10.  of  the  same  chapter  it  is  related 
that  "  in  the  thirtysecenlh  year  of  the  same  Joash  began  Jehoash  the  son 
of  Jehoahaz  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria."  Now,  if  to  the  three-and- 
twenty  years  of  Joash,  mentioned  In  the  first  passage,  we  add  the  seventeen 
years  of  Jehoahaz,  we  come  down  to  the  thirty-ninth  or  fortieth  year  of 
Joash  ;  when  on  the  death  of  Jehoahaz,  the  reign  of  Jehoash  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  begun.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  assign  the  reason  why  the  com- 
Dienceinent  of  this  reign  is  fixed  two  or  three  years  earlier,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  yearof  Joash,  when  his  father  must  have  been  alive,  by  supposing 
thai  his  lather  had  admitted  him  as  an  associate  in  the  government,  two 
or  three  years  before  his  death.  This  solution  is  the  more  probable,  as 
we  find  from  the  case  of  Jehoshaphat  and  his  son  (2  Kings  viii.  IG.)  that  In 
those  days  such  a  practice  was  not  uncommon.'  The  application  of  the 
rule  above  stated  will  also  remove  the  apparent  contradlciion  between 
2 Kings  xxiv.  8.  and  2Chron.  xxxvi.  9.  Jehoiachim  being  eight  years  old 
when  he  was  associated  in  the  government  with  his  father,  and  eighteen 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  alone.  The  application  of  this  rule  will 
reconcile  many  other  seeming  contradictions  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  ;  and  will  also  clear  up  the  dilHculty  respecting  the  fifteenth 
yearof  the  cmperorTiberius  mentioned  in  Uiikc  iii.  1.  which  has  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  many  eminent  philologers  who  have  endeavoured  to  settle 
the  chronology  of  the  New  Testament.  Now,  we  learn  from  the  Roman 
historians  that  the  reign  of  Tiberius  had  /U!o  commencements :  in  ihe  first, 
when  he  was  admitted  lo  a  share  in  the  empire  (but  without  the  title  o( 
emperor),  in  August  of  the  year  7t34  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Kouie,  three  years  before  the  death  of  Augustus ;  and  the  second  when  he 
began  to  reign  alone,  after  that  emperor's  decease.  Il  is  from  l\\e  first  of 
these  commencements  that  lUe  fifteenth  year  mentioned  by  Saint  Luke  is 
to  be  computed;  who,  as  Tiberius' did  not  assume  the  Imperial  title  during 
the  life  of  Augustus,  makes  use  of  a  word,  which  precisely  marks  the 
nature  of  Ihe  power  exercised  by  Tiberius,  viz.  in  the  fifteenth  year  rits 


«  .Mthniiffh  the  observations  above  given  are  sufficient  to  solve  the  chro- 
nological difficulty,  it  IS  proper  to  notice,  that,  instead  of  Itro  hundred  and 
five  years,  in  Gen.  xi.  32.,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  reads  one  hundred 
andj'ortyfive  years,  the  adoption  of  which  will,  remove  the  seeming  con- 
tradiction. According  to  the  text  (Gen.  xi.  2G.J  ferah  begat  Abrain  when 
he  was  seventy  years  old,  and  died  in  IIaran(32.)  when  he  was  216.  Abrain 
departed  from  Haran  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  (Gen.  xii.  4.),  and  in  Acts  vii. 
4.  it  is  said  that  Terah  died  before  Abrain  had  departed  from  Ilaran.  The 
ageof  Terah,  when  Abram  was  born,  added  lo  his  age  when  he  left  Ilaran, 
Diakes  only  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years.  Hence  it  is  concludi<d  that 
an  error  has  crepi  into  the  te.« ;  and  iherel'ore  De  Dieu,  and  Drs.  Keiini- 
cott,  Gi'dde.s,  and  Boothroyd,  and  Prof  Stuart,  adopt  the  reading  of  the 
Samaritan  text  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Hebrew. 

»  See  §  3.  Remark  I.  p.  403. 

»  Ceniuriam  nunc  dicimiis  (ut  idem  Varro  ait)  dncenlorum  jugerum 
modum  :  oiim  autem  ab  centum  jugcribus  vocabatur  cen/un'«  .•  sed  mox 
duplicft<«i  noinen  retiiiuit:  sicnli  trihus  dicta;  primuin  a  partibus  populi 
tripartilo  divisi,  qua;  lanien  nunc  mulllplicaiie  pristinum  noinen  possident. 
Columella  de  Re  Rust.  lib.  v.  c.  1.  tom.  ii.  p  190.  ed.  Biponf.  Ernesti,  in  his 
Iniex  Z,atinitalis  Ciceronianm,  article  Tribits,  has  adduced  several  simi- 
j»r  instances. 

♦  In  Pliny's  time  they  were  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  number.  Ed.  lib. 
vi.  ep.  33.  ^ 

*  Jenkin's  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 

•  Dick's  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  299.. 


r')  ifiivtxt  of  Ihe  ndminislration  of  Tiberius  Casar.  Consequently,  this 
filleenlh  year  began  in  August  77S.  And  if  John  the  Bajilist  entered  on 
Ins  ministry  in  the  spring  following,  in  the  year  of  Rome  779,  in  the  same 
yearol  Tiberius,  and  alter  he  had  preaclieil  about  twelve  months,  baptized 
Jesus  in  the  spring  of  780,  then  Jesus  (who  was  most  probably  burn  in 
September  or  Oclouer  749)  would  at  hisbaptifiUi.be  ihlrtylhree  years  of 
age  and  some  odd  months,  wlih  h  perlectly  agrees  with  what  St.  Luke  says 
01  his  being  at  that  time  about  Ihiriy  years  uld.i 

IV.  Seeming  chronological  contradictions  arise  from  the 
sacred  historians  adopting  different  methods  of  computation, 
and  assigning  differing  dates  to  the  same  period. 

Thus,  in  Gen.  xv.  13.  it  Is  announced  to  .\brahain  that  his  "seed  should 
be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs,  and  should  serve  them,  anil  that 
they  shoulil  atllicl  tlieni  four  hundred  years."  Bui  in  Exod.  xii.  40,  41. 
the  sacred  historian  relates  that  "the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel 
who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was/oi/r  hundred  and  thirty  years.  And  it  came  to 
pass  at  the  end  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  Ihe  selfsame 
day  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the  land 
of  Egypt."  Between  these  two  pas.^^ages  there  Is  an  aiiparent  contradic- 
tion :  the  truth  is,  that  both  are  pi-rlecily  consistent,  Ihe  conqiulation  bi-Ing 
made  from  two  different  dates.  In  Gen.  xv.  13.  the  time  is  calculated  from 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham  of  a  son,  or  from  ihe  birlh  ot  l.saac  ;  and  in 
Exod.  xii.  40,  41.  it  is  reckoned  from  his  depailure  from  "Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees,"  his  native  country.  In  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jehovah.* 

By  Ihe  ajiplication  of  this  rule  many  cornmenlators  reconcile  the  differ, 
ence  between  Mark  xv.25.,  who  says  the  hour  of  ChrLst's  crucifixion  was 
the  third,  and  John  xix.  11.  who  says  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour,  that  he 
was  brought  forth.  Notwilhstanding  the  aulhorilies  above  adduced,*  they 
obser\'e  Ihat  none  of  the  ancient  translators  read  ihe  third  hour  in  John  : 
they  therefore  solve  the  difficulty  (Imperfectly  it  must  be  confessed),  by 
considering  the  day  as  divided  into  four  parts  answering  lo  the  lour  watches 
of  the  night.  These  coincided  with  the  hours  of  three,  six,  nine,  and 
twelve,  or,  in  our  way  of  reckoning,  nine,  twelve,  three,  and  six,  which 
also  suited  the  solemn  times  of  sacrifice  and  prayer  in  the  temple:  Id 
cases,  they  argue,  in  which  the  Jews  did  not  think  it  of  consequence  to 
ascertain  the  time  with  great  accuracy,  thi-y  did  not  regard  the  intermediate 
hours,  but  only  those  more  noted  divisions  which  happened  lo  come 
nearest  the  time  of  the  event  spoken  of  Adopting  this  method  of  recon- 
ciliation, Ur.  Campbell  remarks,  that  Mark  says  it  was  the  third  hour,  from 
which  we  have  reason  lo  conclude  lhat  the  third  hour  was  past.  John 
says  It  was  about  the  sixth  hour,  from  vshich  he  thinks  il  probable  thai  the 
sixth  hour  was  not  yet  come.  "On  this  supposition,  though  the  evangelists 
may  by  a  fastidious  reader  be  accused  of  want  of  precision  in  regard  to 
dates,  Ihey  will  not  by  any  judicious  and  candid  critic  be  charged  with 
falsehood  or  misrepresentation.  Who  would  accuse  two  modern  historians 
with  contradicting  each  other,  because  In  relating  an  event  which  had 
happened  between  ten  and  eleven  in  Ihe  forenoon,  one  had  said  it  wa3 
past  nine  o'clock  ;  the  other  that  it  was  drawing  towards  noon  ?"">  From 
the  evidence  before  him,  we  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  reading  which  is  preferably  to  be  adopted.  We  apprehend  that 
the  weight  of  evidence  will  be  found  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  solu- 
tion given  in  pp.  403,  404.  supra. 

V.  The  terms  of  time  in  computation  are  sometimes  taken 
inclusively,  and  at  other  times  exclusively. 

Thus  in  Matt.  xvii.  1.  and  Mark  ix.  2.  we  read  that  after  six  days  Jesua 
taketh  Peter,  James,  and  John  his  brother,  and  bringeth  them  up  into  an 
high  mountain  apart.  But  in  Luke  ix.  28.  this  Is  said  lo  come  lo  pass  about 
an  eight  days  after ;  which  Is  perfectly  consistent  with  what  the  other 
evangelists  write.  For  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  exclusively,  reckoning 
the  six  days  between  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  discourse  (which  they  are 
relating)  and  his  transfiguration  ;  but  Luke  includes  the  day  on  which  he 
had  that  discourse,  and  the  day  of  his  transfiguration,  and  reckons  them 
with  the  six  intermediate  days.  So  in  John  xx.  26.  eight  days  after  are 
probably  lo  be  understood  inclusively ;  it  being  most  likely  on  that  day 
se'nnight  on  which  Jesus  Chri.st  had  before  appeared  to  his  disciples.  It 
were  unnecessary  to  subjoin  additional  examples  of  a  mode  of  reckoning 
which  obtains  to  this  day  in  common  speech,  and  in  almost  every  writer, 
except  those  who  professedly  treat  on  chronology. 

This  mode  of  computation  is  not  confined  to  the  evangelical  historians. 
The  rabbins  also  observe,  that  the  very  first  day  of  a  year  may  stand  in 
computation  for  that  year  ;"  and  this  way  of  reckoning  mistakes  of  years 
current  for  years  complete,  or  rice  rersh,  in  the  successions  of  so  many 
kings,  and  in  the  transactions  of  atlairs  for  so  long  a  lime,  as  is  narrated  in 
the  Scriptures,  may  amount  to  a  considerable  number  of  years.  For  this 
reason  Thucydidessays,'*  that  he  computes  the  years  of  the  Pelopponesian 
war,  not  by  the  magistrates  who  were  annually  chosen  during  lhat  time, 
but  by  so  many  summers  and  winters;  whereas  Polybiiis,  Josephus,  and 
Plutarch,  have  been  supposed  to  contradict  themselves  because  they 
reckon  sometimes  by  current  and  sometimes  by  complete  years. 

The  preceding,  and  various  other  ways  by  which  disputes 
in  chronology  may  be  occasioned,  are  a  sufficient  aroument  to 
us,  that  they  do  not  imply  that  there  were,  originally,  chro- 
nological mistakes  in  the  books  themselves.  And  if  mistakes 
migfit  arise  in  so  many  and  such  various  ways,  without  any 
error  in  the  original  writings; — if  the  same  cfifficulties  occur 
upon  so  very  nice  and  intricate  a  subject  in  any  or  all  the 
books  which  are  extant  in  the  world ; — and  if  it  could  by  no 

'  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  chap.  iii.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp. 
339—382.  8vo.)  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor,  vol.  i  sect.  15.  note  (6). 
Macknight's  Harmony,  vol.  i.  Chronological  Dissertations,  No.  iii.  That 
the  solution  above  given  is  correct,  see  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Chronological 
Table  annexed  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  p.  ii. 

•  See  p.  287.  supra,  where  it  is  shown  lhat  the  proper  reading  of  Exod. 
xii.  40.  is.  Now  the  snjourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  of  their  fathers, 
which  they  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  was 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  reader  who  Is  desirous  of  seeing  this 
subject  fully  discussed  Is  referred  lo  Koppe's  Dissertation,  in  Pott's  and 
Riiperti's  Syllose  Commentationum  Thcologicarum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  255 — 274. 
»  See  pp.  403,  404.  supra. 

>»  Campbell  on  John  xix.  II.  vol.  ii.  pp.  572,  573.  3d  edit.  1807. 

"  Lighifoot's  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,  §  ix. 

">  Thucydldis  Historia  Belli  Pelopounesiaci,  hb.  vi.  c.  20.  tom.  iii.  pp.  237 
238.  edit.  Bipont. 
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means  be  necessary,  that  books  of  divine  authority  should  be 
either  at  first  so  penned  as  to  be  liable  to  no  wrong  inter- 
pretations, or  be  ever  after  preserved  by  miracle  from  all  cor- 
ruption, it  is  great  rashness  to  deny  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  on  account  of  any  difficulties  that  may  occur 
in  chronology. 


SECTION  III. 

APPARENT   CONTRADICTIONS    BETWEEN    PROPHECIES    AND  THEIR 
FULFILMENT. 

I.  "  Whe7i  both  a  prediction  and  the  event  foretold  in  it  are 
recorded  in  Scripture,  there  is  sometimes  an  appearance  of 
disagreement  and  inconsistency  between  them, 

"This  appearance  generally  arises  from  some  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing the  true  meaning  of  the  prediction:  it  may  be  occasioned  by  any  of 
those  causes  which  produce  the  peculiar  dilficullies  of  the  prophetic 
writings;  and  it  is  to  be  removed  by  the  same  means  which  serve  for 
clearing  these  difficulties.  It  may  proceed  from  any  sort  of  obscurity  or 
ambiguity  in  the  expression,  or  from  any  uncertainty  in  the  structure  of  a 
sentence."' 

Thus,  there  is  a  seeming  difference  in  Matt.  xii.  40.»  between  our  Lord's 
prediction  of  the  time  he  was  to  be  in  the  grave,  and  the  lime  during  which 
nis  body  was  actually  interred.  Now  this  difference  is  naturally  and  easily 
obviated  by  considering,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Orientals  to  reclvon 
any  part  of  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours  for  a  whole  day,  and  to  say  it  was 
done  after  three  or  seven  days,  &c.  if  it  were  done  on  the  third  or  seventh 
day  from  that  last  mentioned.  Compare  I  Kings  xx.  29.  and  Luke  ii.  21. 
And,  as  the  Hebrews  had  no  word  exactly  answering  to  the  Greek  vu^  j»- 
ftifov  to  signily  a  natural  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  they  used  night  and 
day,  or  day  and  night,  for  it;  so  that  to  say  a  thing  happened  after  three 
days  and  three  rJghts,  was  the  same  as  to  say  that  it  happened  after  three 
days,  or  on  the  third  day.  Compare  Esther  iv.  16.  with  v.  1.  Gen.  vii.  4. 
12.  17.  Exod.  xxiv.  28.  and  Dan.  viii.  14. 

II.  Apparent  contradictions  bettveen  prophecies  and  their 
accomplishment  sometimes  proceedfrom  the figurati-ve  language 
of  the  prophets ;  which  is  taken,  partly  from  the  analogy 
between  the  world  natural  and  an  empire  or  kingdom  consi- 
dered as  a  world  politic,  and  partly  from  sacred  topics.^ 

Hence  it  is  that  the  prophets  so  frequently  express  what  relates  to  the 
Christiaui  dispensation  and  worship  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic 
religion  ;  of  which  instances  may  be  seen  in  Isa.  ii.  2,  3.  xix.  19.  and  ivi.  7. 
Jer.  iii.  17.  Zech.  viii.  22.  and  Mai.  i.  11.  For  the  religion  of  Moses  being 
introductory  to  that  of  .lesus,  and  there  being,  consequently,  a  mutual 
dependency  between  the  two  religions,  "it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that, 
previous  to  such  an  important  change  of  the  economy,  some  intimations 
would  be  given  of  its  approach.  And  yet,  to  have  done  this  in  a  way,  that 
would  have  led  the  Jews  to  look  with  irreverence  on  a  system  under 
which  not  only  themselves  but  their  posterity  were  to  live,  would  not  have 
harmonized  with  our  notions  of  the  divine  wisdom.  A  method  was  there- 
fore to  be  invented;  which,  while  it  kept  the  people  sincerely  attached  to 
the  law,  would  dispose  them,  when  the  time  was  come,  for  the  reception 
of  a  better  covenant  that  was  to  be  established  on  better  promises.  Now 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  together  with  the  language  in  which  that  prophecy 
was  conveyed,  fully  accomplished  both  these  purposes.  By  a  contrivance 
only  to  besuggested  by  divine  prescience,  the  same  expressions,  which 
in  their  primary  and  literal  meaning  were  used  to  denote  the  fortunes  and 
deliverances  of  the  Jews,  for  the  present  consolation  of  that  people,  were 
so  ordered,  as  in  a  secondary  and  figurative  sense  to  adumbrate  the  suffer- 
ings and  victories  of  the  Messiah,  for  the  future  instruction  of  the  church 
of  Christ.  Had  no  expedient  of  this  sort  been  employed,  we  should  have 
wanted  one  proof  of  the  connection  between  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  reli- 
gions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
heen  plainly  described,  the  design  of  the  national  separation  would  have 
been  defeated.  But,  when  spiritual  blessings  were  promised  under  the 
veil  of  temporal  blessings,  and  in  terms  familiar  to  the  carnal  expectations 
of  the  Jews,  a  proper  degree  of  respect  for  the  old  system  was  preserved, 
at  the  same  time  that  maiters  were  gradually  ripening  for  the  introduction 
of  the  new  ;  and  the  shadow  of  good  things  held  forth  obscurely  in  the  law 
prepared  them  to  look  forward  to  that  happier  day,  when  the  very  image 
itself  should  be  presented  in  full  splendour,  and  distinctly  defined  by  the 
Gospel."* 

III.  Apparent  contradictions  between  the  prophecies  and 
their  accomplishment  "  may  be  occasioned  by  a  prediction  re- 
lating only  to  one  part  of  a  complex  character  or  event,  and 
on  that  account  seeming  to  be  inconsistent  with  other  parts  of 
it;  and  the  appearance  will  be  removed  by  taking  in  such 
predictions  as  relate  to  these  other  parts,  and  considering 
them  all  in  connections^ 

Such  seeming  differences  occur  in  the  predictions  relative  to  the  exalta- 
tion and  glory  of  the  Messiah,  coinpared'with  the  prophecies  concerning 
his  previous  sufferings.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  compare  pp. 
393—392.  of  the  present  volume.  In  pp.  4.''il— 456.  infra,  we  have  given  a 
table  of  the  chief  predictions  relative  to  the  Messiah. 

IV.  Seeming  differences  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecies 
also  proceed  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  precise 
time  of  their  fulfilment,  and  partly  from  the  variety  of  opinions 
adopted  by  expositors ;  who,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  views 

I  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  434. 

»  Doddridge,  Macknight,  &c.  on  Matt.  xii.  40. 

«  Newton  on  Daniel,  p.  16.  edit.  1733. 

*  Bishop  Halifax's  Sermons  on  the  Prophecies,  Serm.  1 

'  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  435. 


taken  by  their  predecessors,  are  each  solicitous  to  bring  for- 
ward some  ne\j  interpretation  of  his  own. 

These  diffi?rences,  however,  are  no  more  an  objection  against  prophecy, 
than  they  are  against  the  truth  of  all  liislory  ;  and  we  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety conclude  that  things  never  came  to  pass,  because  historians  differ 
^ibqut  the  time  when  they  were  done,  as  that  they  were  never  piedicled, 
because  learned  men  vary  in  their  modes  of  explaining  the  accomplishment 
of  such  predictions.  Expositors  may  differ  in  the  niceties  of  the  chiono- 
logical  part,  but  in  general  circumstances  they  are  agreed  ;  hence,  whoever 
will  consult  them  may  be  greatly  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  the  prophecies, 
upon  this  very  consideration— that  there  is  less  difference  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  principal  prophecies  than  there  is  in  the  comments  upon  niost 
ancient  profane  histories  :  and  that  those  who  differ  in  other  matters  must 
have  the  greater  evidence  for  that  in  which  they  agree.  Although  there 
may  be  a  difficulty  in  calculating  the  precise  time  when  some  predictions 
were  fulfilled,  because  it  is  disputed  when  the  compv.lalion  is  to  begin,  or 
how  some  other  circumstance  is  to  be  understood,  yet  all  interpreters  and 
expositors  are  agreed,  concerning  these  very  prophecies,  that  ihey  are 
fulfilled.  For  instance,  in  Gen.  xlix  10.  it  is  certain  that  the  sceptre  has 
departed  from  Judah,  whether  that  prophecy  is  to  be  unrlerttood  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  or  of  the  Jewish  nation  who  were  denominated  from  that 
tribe.  Although  the  later  Jewish  writers  deny  its  application  to  the  times 
of  the  Messiah,  yet  the  elder  writers  invariably  refer  it  to  him;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  city  and  sanctuary  are  destroyed,  and  that  the  sacrifice 
and  oblation  are  entirely  done  away,  though  interpreters  do  not  agree 
about  the  precise  time  and  manner  of  the  accomplishment  of  every  par- 
ticular. In  a  similar  manner  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  respecting  the  seventy 
weeks  is  equally  plain,  and  its  accomplishment  in  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  certain ;  notwithstanding  the  differences  of  opinion  in  assigning 
the  precipe  epocha  of  lime.  Plain  matter  of  fact  shows  that  these  memo- 
rable predictions  are  fulfilled;  and  the  only  difference  is  concerning  a 
single  circumstance.  To  doubt,  therefore  (as  some  of  our  modern  self- 
styled  philosophers  do),  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies,  merely  because 
we  do  not  certainly  know  the  exact  time  when  each  particular  was  ac- 
complished, though  we  certainly  know  that  they  must  have  long  since 
been  fulfilled,  is  as  unreasonable,  as  if  a  man  should  question  the  truth  of 
history  on  account  of  the  uncertainties  which  are  to  be  Ibund  in  chronology. 
The  existence  of  Homer  is  not  denied  because  it  is  tmcertain  when  he 
lived;  nor  is  the  reality  of  the  Trojan  war  the  less  certain  bec.nnse  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  Troy  has  been  variously  determined.  History,  it 
has  been  well  remarked,  relates  what  has  happened,  and  prophecy  fore- 
tells what  shall  come  to  pass;  and  an  uncertainty  in  point  of  lime  no  more 
affects  the  one  than  the  other.  We  may  be  uncertain  of  the  time  foretold 
by  the  prophet,  and  as  uncertain  of  the  time  mentioned  by  the  historian ; 
but  when  all  other  circumstances  agree,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  un- 
certainty, as  to  the  single  circumstance  of  time,  should  be  alleged  against 
the  credibility  of  either  of  them.« 

V.  Some  of  the  prophetic  declarations  are  not  prediction! 
C07icerning  things  future,  but  simply  coinmaiids  relative  to 
things  which  were  to  be  performed,  or  they  are  conditional 
promises  and  threateiiings,  not  absolute  predictioiis  ;  so  that, 
if  it  subsequently  appear  that  these  were  not  executed, ^such 
non-performance  cannot  create  any  difficulty  or  repjtgnancy 
between  the  supposed  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment. 

We  may  illustrate  this  remark  by  reference  to  the  fast  observed  by  the 
Jews  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  these  faso 
the  prophet  Zechariah  (viii.  19.)  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  declares,  are  to 
be  abolished,  and  converted  into  a  joyous  festival ;  but  notwith.standing 
this  declaration,  we  know  that  they  continued  afterwards  to  be  observed. 
Another  instance  may  be  seen  in  2  Kings  viii.  10.  Elisha's  answer  to  Ha- 
zael ;  to  wliich  we  may  add  the  seeming-  assertion,  that  the  last  day  was 
near,  in  Rom.  xiii.  11,  12.  1  Cor.  x.  II.  IThess.  iv.  15.  Heb.  ix.  26.  James 
v.  7,  8.  2Pet.  iii.  12,  13.  and  1  John  ii.  IS. 

VI.  Some  of  the  prophetic  promises  appear  to  have  been 
made  to  iiidividuals,  which,  however,  were  not  fidfilled  in  them. 

But  between  such  prophecies  and  their  fulfilment  there  is  no  real  dis- 
cordance;  because  they  were  accomplished  in  the  posterity  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  Thus,  in  Isaac's  prophetic  blessing  of 
Jacob,  it  was  announced  (Gen.  xxvii.  29.)  that  he  should  be  lord  over  his 
brethren.  Now  we  know  from  the  Sacred  Writings  that  this  never  toolc 
effect  in  the  person  of  Jacob  ;  but  it  was  fully  verified  in  his  posterity. 


SECTION  IV. 

APPARENT    CONTRADICTIONS    IN    DOCTRINE. 

These  arise  from  various  causes; 'as  contradictions  from 
a  mode  of  speaking  which,  to  our  apprehensions,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently clear, — from  the  same  term  being  used  in  diflferent 
senses  in  different  texts, — from  the  same  word  being  used  in 
apparently  contradictory  senses, — from  the  different  designs 
of  the  sacred  writers, — from  the  different  ages  in  which  the 
various  sacred  writers  lived,  and  from  the  different  degrees 
of  their  knowledge  respecting  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  religion  to  be  instituted  by  him. 


§  1.  Seeming  Contradictions  from  a  Mode  of  Speaking,  which, 
to  our  Apprehensions,  is  not  sufficiently  clear. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  some  writers  to  assert  that  the 
apostles.  Saint  Paul  in  particular,  have  argued  both  illogically 
and  inconclusively;  this  assertion,  however,  falls  to  the 
ground  of  itself,  when  we  consider  the  violent  dislocations 

«  Jenkin  on  the  Reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
178,  179. 


For  instance,  Jesus  Christ  in  one  place  says,  that  he  judges  no  man  ;  in 
another,  that  he  will  judge  all  men :  in  one  passage  that  he  is  not  coine  to 
judge  the  world;  in  another,  that  he  /s  come  for  judgment.  These  seem- 
ins  inconsistencies  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John  ;  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  find  out  some  other  passage  that  will  reconcile  them. 
Thus,  in  John  xii.  47.  he  says,  I  came  not  to  judge  the  v-orld ;  and  in  ch.  ix. 
39.  he  says,  For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world.  In  the  latter  passage 
he  adds  the  cause  of  his  thus  coming, — namely,  that  they  whose  blindness 
procee<led  from  mere  ignorance  should  be  taujiht  to  see  :  while  they  who 
saw  only  through  pride  and  prejudice  should  be  left  in  their  wilful  blind- 
ness. Hence  it  appears,  that  our  Lord  was  not  speaking  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, from  which  we  call  God  the  judge  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead;  but 
that  the  tenor  of  his  dLscouise  was,  to  enable  his  hearers  themselves  to 
determine  whether  they  were  ignorant  or  not;  for  in  the  same  chapter 
(verse  16.)  it  is  said  that  Jesus  spoke  these  words  to  the  Pharisees,  who 
would  not  perceive  their  own  ignorance,  nor  judge  themselves.  In  the 
other  passages  (John  xii.  47.)  we  read,  I  came  not  to  judge  (rather  to  con- 
dcm,n)  the  world,  hut  to  save  the  world, — not  to  make  its  inhabitants  wretch- 
ed, but  to  make  them  happy  for  lime  ami  eternity,  if  they  will  be  so  wise  as 
to  listen  to  the  proposals  which  I  cfTtr.  Here  the  word  save  is  plainly 
opposed  to  condemn:  and  that  this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  passage 
18  evident  from  comparing  chaptei  iii.  verses  l.'i — 19. 

The  latter  part  of  this  rule  the  following  passage  will  exemplify.  In 
Gen.  xvii.  10 — 14.  the  observance  of  circumcision  is  commanded;  in  Acts 
XV.  the  observance  of  that  rite  is  affirmed  not  to  be  necessary.  These 
propositions  are  apparonlly  contradictory  ;  Jesus  Christ  himself  has  de- 
termined them,  Milt.  xi.  13.  All  the  prophets,  and  the  law,  until  John, 
prophesied:  intimating,  as  the  context  implies,  that  the  observances  of  the 
law  wovjld  thereafter  cease. 

in.  Betiveen  a  general  assertion  in  one  text,  and  a  restric- 
tion of  it,  or  an  exception  to  it,  in  another  text,  there  is  an 
appearance  of  contradiction  which  is  sometimes  removed  by 
explaining  the  former  tiiith  the  proper  limitations.^ 

'  Gerard's  Institutes,  p.  436. 
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Several  general  expressions,  in  all  languages,  not  only  admit  of,  but  also 
require  a  hmilation  ;  without  which  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  many 
passages  will  not  be  understood.  And,  as  the  eastern  nations  indulged 
themselves  most  freely  in  the  use  of  strong  and  figurative  expressions,  the 
Scriptures  require  more  limiialions,  perhaps,  than  any  other  book  ;  as  it 
respects  the  New  Te.«tainent,  Saint  Paul  mentions  principles  on  which  we 
may  build  our  limiialions  :  I  Sjieuk  after  the  manner  of  men.  (Rom.  vi.  19.) 
//  li'  manifest  that  he  in  excepted.  (1  Cor.  xv.  27.) 

Thus,  in  Maik  x.  11,  12.  and  in  I.uke  xvi.  18.  divorce  is  absolutely  forbid- 
den :  but  in  Malt.  v.  32.  and  xix.  9.  it  is  allowed  for  adultery  only.  Yet  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  1.5.  it  seems  to  be  allowed,  though  the  apostle  does  not  authorize 
a  second  marriage. 

The  precept.  Except  we  become  as  little  children,  we  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt,  xviii.  3  ),  cannot  mean  that  we  are  not  to 
speak  (iistincily,  or  to  walk  steadily:  but  obviously  refers  to  llie  docility, 
and  freedom  from  ambition  and  worldly  thoughts,  which  characterize 
children. 

The  observations  offered  in  pp.  371,  372.  supra,  on  (he  figures  of  speech, 
termed  synecdoche,  and  hyperbole,  may  be  applied  in  illustration  of  the 
preceding  remark. 


Chap.  VII.  Sect.  IV.  §  2.]         OF  SCRIPTURE,  ALLEGED  TO  BE  CONTRADICTORY. 

to  which  writers  of  the  school  alluded  to  have  resorted,  in 
order  to  disprove  what  is  self-evident  from  the  Bible — the 
divinity  and  aloncinentof  the  Messiah.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  not  to  be  conceaUxl,  that  apparent  contradictions  do  some- 
times arise  from  a  mode  of  speaking  which,  to  oun  appreheji- 
tions,  does  not  seem  svfficinilli^  clear.  For  instance,  salvation 
is  in  one  passage  ascribed  to  s;ruce  through  fil/h,  which  we 
are  assured  is  itot  nf  uur.seh'e.i,  but  is  the  gj't  of  God ,- — not  of 
works  lest  any  man  .should  lioast  (Eph.  ii.  8 — 10.');  and  in 
another  Abraham  is  said  to  beju.sfifitdhi/fuilh  wilfiout  works 
(Rom.  iv.  2 — G.);  while  in  a  iliird  passage  he  is  said  to  have 
been  jusfijied  bij  works,  (.lames  ii.  21.)  The  apparent  dif- 
ference in  these  points  of  doctrine  is  occasiom  1  by  the  fruits 
and  effects  being  |)nt  for  the  cause.  A  little  attention  to  the 
argument  of  tlie  apostle  removes  all  difficulty.  Saint  Paul's 
object  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was,  to  show,  in  o|)posi- 
tion  to  the  objections  of  the  Jews,  thai  how  much  soever 
Abraham  excelled  other  men  in  righteousness  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  he  had  no  cause  for  glorying  before  God; 
who  justified,  accepted,  and  covenanted  with  him,  not  for 
obedience,  but  for  faith  in  the  divine  promise.  Abraham 
believed  God's  word,  and  God  accepted  his  faith,  dealt  with 
him  as  riohteous,  and  became  his  God ;  in  like  mariner  as  he 
now  conducts  himself  towards  all  who  truly  repent,  and 
unfeigiiedly  believe  his  Gospel.  Saint  James,  on  the  con- 
trary, having  encouraged  the  Christian  converts  to  bear  with 
patience  the  trials  they  should  meet  with,  and  improve  them 
to  the  purposes  of  religion,  presses  upon  them  meekness  and 
gentleness  towards  eacn  other,  as  the  test  tf  their  sincerity,-  and 
shows  \\vd.if(iJth  without  love  is  of  no  avail.  Thus  the  doctrine 
asserted  by  each  apostle  is  proved  to  be  consistent,  and  the 
seeming  repugnancy  disappears.  For  the  removal  of  dif- 
ficulties arising  froin  expressions  not  appearing  sufficiently 
clear,  the  following  observations  will  be  found  useful. 

I.  A  passage  xuhich  is  ambiguous,  or  ivhich  contains  any 
unusual  expression,  must  be  interpreted  agreeably  to  ivhat  is 
revealed  more  clearly  and  accurately  in  other  parts  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Numerous  instances  might  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  this  remark,  in 
which  bodily  parts  and  passions  are  ascribed  to  God  ;  which  unusual  modes 
of  expression  are  to  be  explained  in  conformity  with  such  other  passages 
as  remove  ihe  appearance  of  contradiction.  Another  example  we  have  in 
Luke  xiv.  13,  14.  When  thoii  viakest  a  feast,  call  Ihe  poor,  the  maimed,  the 
lame,  the  Ijlind,  and  thou  shall  be  blessed ;  fur  they  cannot  recompense 
thee  ;  for  thou  shall  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  From 
this  passage,  some  have  inferred  that  the  resurrection  of  the  just  only  is 
intended,  and,  consequently,  that  the  wicked  shall  certainly  perish.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  something  unusual  in  this  expression  :  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  all  mankind  from  the  dead,  which  is  so  e.xplicitly  revealed 
in  other  parts  of  Scri|)ture,  being  laid  down  and  acknowledged,  we  rea- 
dily perceive  that  our  Saviour  was  speaking,  in  the  passage  under  conside- 
ration, of  acts  of  kindness  done  purely  for  the  love  of  God,  and  on  the 
recompense  which  He  would  bestowon  tjiem.  But  of  the  universal  resur- 
rection no  notice  is  taken,  nor  is  it  denied  that  the  wicted  will  receive  Uieir 
reward. 

II.  A  passage,  in  -which  a  doctrine  is  slightly  treated,  must 
be  explained  by  one  where  the  subject  is  more  largely  discuss- 
ed:  and  vne  single  passage  is  not  to  be  e.rplained  in  contra- 
diction to  many  others,  but  consistently  with  them. 


§  2.  Apparent  Contradictions  from  the  same  Terms  being  used 
in  different  and  even  contradictory  Seiisea. 

I.  Sometimes  an  apparent  contradiction,  in  point  of  doctrine, 
arises  from  the  same  words  being  used  in  different  semes  in 
different  texts. 

In  this  case  the  seeming  repugnancy  is  to  be  removed  by  re- 
stricting the  term  properly  in  each  text. 

Thus,  in  some  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  we  read  that  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  eternal:  but  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  it  is  said  to  have  an  end:  in  the 
latter  passage,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  means  his  medialorial  kingdom,  which 
includes  all  Ihe  displays  of  his  grace  in  saving  sinners,  and  all  his  spiritual 
influence  in  governing  the  church  visible  on  earth.  Uy  the  eternal  king- 
dom of  Chiist  is  intendeflthe  future  stale  of  eternal  blessedness,  which  is 
so  beauiifully  described  as  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  ana 
thiitfadeth  7iot  away,  reserved  in  heaven  &c.  (1  Pet.  i.  4.  h.) 

In  like  manner.  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die  (Heb.  ix.  27.),  that 
is,  a  temporal  death  :  yet  if  any  man  keep  Christ's  sayings  he  shall  never 
see  death  (.fohn  viii.  !ii  ),  that  is,  eternal  death.  Haired  of  others  is  very 
sinful  and  odious  (Tit.  iii.  3  ),  and  yet  to  hale  our  nearest  relations,  that  is, 
to  love  them  less  than  we  love  Christ,  is  a  duty.  (Luke  xiv.  26.  compared 
with  Malt.  X.  37.)  John  the  Baptist  was  nut  Elias  (.'olin  i.  £1.),  that  i.",  not 
the  prophet  who  lived  under  Ahab  ;  but  he  was  the  Elias  predicted  by 
Malachi  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6.),  that  is,  one  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  ancient 
Elijah.  (Malt.  xi.  11,  12.  14.  Mark  i.x.  11-13.  Luke  i.  17.) 

So  we  cannot  stand  before  God  in  the  righteousness  of  our  own  persona 
(Psal.  cxiiii.  2.),  but  we  may  appeal  to  him  for  the  rigliteousness  of  Our 
cause,  in  matters  of  difference  between  ourselves  and  others.  (Psal.  xviii. 
20.  XXXV.  27.) 

II.  Apparent  contradictions,  in  points  of  doctrine,  sometime! 
arise  from  the  same  word  being  used  not  only  in  different  but 
also  in  contradictory  senses. 

Thus  in  Joshua,  xxiii.  5.  the  same  Hebrew  verb  tfT  (YaRasH),  which 
usually  signifies  to  inherit  or  possess,  also  means  to  dispossess  or  disin- 
herit :  He  shall  expel  them  (from  their  inheritance)  from  before  you,  and 
ye  shall  possess  their  land,  succeed  to  their  inheritance.  In  like  manner, 
the  word  sin  also  denotes  a  sin-offering  in  Gen.  iv.  7.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  and  in 
many  other  passages  of  Scripture.  The  Hebrew  verb  113  (BanaK),  to 
bless,  has  been  supposed  also  to  mean  curse ;  and,  contrary  to  the  au- 
thority of  ancient  versions,  the  lexicons  (as  the  late  eminently  learned  Mr. 
Parkhur.«t  has  proved)  have  given  it  the  sense  of  cursing  in  the  six  follow- 
ing passages  ;  1  Kings  xxi.  10.  13.  Job  i.  5.  11.  and  especially  .lob  ii.  5.  9. 
The  rendering  of  which  last  passage,  he  observes,  should  be  thus: — 

Then  said  his  wife  unto  him, 

Dost  thou  yet  retain  thine  integrity. 

Blessing  the  Aleim  (God)  and  dying,  or  even  unto  death  T 

The  Greek  language  presents  numerous  similar  examples  of  the  same 
words  having  different  sense.s.  Thus  E.oxxs.,  in  its  primitive  acceptation, 
bears  a  good  sense,  and  simply  means  any  representation  or  likeness  of  a 
thing ;  but  it  also  most  frequently  denotes,  in  the  New  Testament,  an 
image  to  which  religious  worship  is  given,  whether  it  be  intended  of  the 
title  God,  as  in  Acts  vii.  41.,  or  of  a  false  deity,  as  in  Acts  xv.  20.  I  Cor.  xii. 
2.  and  Rev.  ix.  20.  So  nspitpj-o?,  which  simply  means  curious,  and  its  de- 
rivative rrtfispy-xCof^':  are  used  in  a  worse  sense,  and  denote  impertinent 
curiosity  in  other  persons'  affairs,  as  in  1  Tim.  v.  13.  and  2Thess.  iii.  II. 
So  ^xsoi'XTEii',  which  primarily  signifies  to  have  more  than  another,  also 
means  to  have  more  than  one  ought  to  possess,  to  defraud  and  circumvent. 
See  2  Cor.  vii.  2.  xii.  17,  18.  and  IThess.  iv.  6.  (which  last  text  denotes  to 
defraud  and  injure  by  adultery,  as  numerous  commentators,  ancient  and 
modern,  have  already  observed).  And  Mii''i'v,  which  (like  the  Hebrew 
verb  "lUf,  Gen.  xliii.  34.)'  in  its  good  sense  denotes  merely  to  drink  freely 
and  to  cheerfulness,  but  not  to  intoxication  (as  in  John  ii.  10.),  is  often 
taken  in  an  ill  sense,  and  means  to  be  drunken.  Compare  Matt.  xxiv.  49. 
Acts  ii.  15.  and  1  Thess.  v.  7.  with  Rev.  xvii.  2.  6.« 

»  Parkhurst's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  p.  84.  5th  edition.  Dr.  Mason  Good,  in 
his  version  of  the  book  of  .lob,  has  adopted  Mr.  P.'s  rendering,  and  con- 
firmed its  propriety  by  various  examples;  see  particularly  his  notes, 
pp.  5—9. 

3  They  drank  and  were  merry  (literally  drank  largely)  with  him. 

*  The  Latin  language  presents  us  with  many  examples  of  the  same 
words  which  have  different  meanings.  It  will  suffice  to  specify  two  oi 
three.  Sacer,  it  is  well  known,  signifies  not  only  that  which  is  holy,  but 
also  that  which  is  most  cursed  and  detestable.  Thus,  we  have  in  Virgil 
(^n.  iii.  57.)  the  well  known  words  auri  sacra  fames.  In  our  old  Enghsh 
common  law  writers,  villanus  (villain)  denotes  a  rustic  of  servile  condition, 
but  the  English  word  is  now  exclusively  a  term  of  infamy.  So,  missa,  the 
mass,  was  at  first  an  innocent  word,  signifying  merely  the  service  of  the 
church;  but  it  has  long  since  degenerated  into  a  widely  different  meaning) 
and  is  given  exclusively  to  the  worship  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
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ON  THE  INTERPRETATION,  &c.  OF  PASSAGES 
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§  3.  Jipparent  contradictions,  in  points  of  doctrine,  arising 
from  the  different  designs  of  the  sacred  writers. 
A  kind  of  repugnancy  sometimes  arises  from,  the  different 
designs  which  the  sacred  writers  had  in  view  ;  and  this  can 
only  be  removed  by  interpretivig  each  passage  agreeably  to  the 
wriler^s  design. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  person  may  express  himself  in  various  ways 
concerning  one  and  ttie  same  thing,  and  in  this  case  regard  must  be  had 
to  his  intention.  In  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  for  instance,  we  find  the  apostle 
frequently  arguing,  but  more  or  less  severely,  with  those  who  rigorously 
urged  a  compliance  with  the  Mosaic  rites  and  ceremonies;  in  some  pas- 
sages he  expresses  himself  more  gently  towards  his  opponents ;  in  others, 
with  greater  severity,  calling  the  opinions  thus  asserted  rfoc/n'/ies  of  rfei'iVs, 
and  profane,  and  uld  wives'  fables.  (1  Tim.  iv.  1.  7.)  To  under.stand  these 
passages  aright,  then,  it  is  necessary  that  we  distinguish  the  threelbld  de- 
sign of  the  apostle,  according  to  the  three  diffirent  classes  of  advocates 
for  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  1.  Against  those  who  maintained 
the  riles  prescribed  by  Moses  from  weahiess  of  mind,  and  could  not  Jier- 
suade  themselves  that  these  ought  to  be  abandoned,  the  apostle  argues 
with  great  lenity;  compare  Rom.  xiv.  throughout.  2.  There  were  others, 
however,  who,  while  they  contended  for  and  urged  the  external  obser- 
vance of  the  Mosaic  law,  expressed  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  Christian 
religion,  which  they  either  affirmed  not  to  be  true,  or  to  be  insulRcient 
unless  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses  were  superadded.  Against  this 
class  of  opponents.  Saint  Paul  argues  with  much  more  severity,  denying 
altogi'ther  the  necessity  of  such  observance;  compare  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  3.  There  was  another  class  of  person.s,  who,  to  the  external 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  joined  certain  philosophical  notions  bor- 
rowed from  the  Alexandrian  school  of  philosophers,  and  which  were  re- 
ceived among  the  Therapeutae.  According  to  these,  the  highest  wisdom 
consisted  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  mortification,  and  abstinence  from  animal 
food  ;  against  these  crude  opinions  the  apostle  argues  vehemently,  term- 
ing them  profane  and  old  wives'  tables,  and  diabolical,  that  is,  the  most 
pestilent  doctrines.  The  perusal  of  Philo's  treatise  on  the  Therapeutas 
will  show  what  pretensions  that  sect  made  to  wisdom  and  piety,  which 
consisted  in  mortification  and  abstinence,  and  with  what  sovereign  con- 
tempt they  regarded  all  other  persons.  To  this  class  of  Saint  Paul's 
antagonists  are  to  be  referred  I  Tim.  iv.  throughout,  and  also  Col.  ii. 
verse  8.  to  the  end. 

On  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  the  design  of  any  book  or 
passage  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  see  pp.  339,  340.  supra. 


§  4.  Apparent  contradictions,  arising  from  the  different  ages 
in  which  the  Sacred  Writers  lived,  and  the  different  degrees 
of  knowledge  which  they  possessed. 

I.  There  is  another  class  of  doctrinal  points,  in  which  a  spe- 
cies of  repugnancy  is  produced  by  the  different  ages  in  which 
the  sacred  writers  lived. 

All  expositors  of  the  Scriptures  are  sigreed  in  the  summary  of  religious 
truths  revealed  in  them,  and  that,  from  the  book  of  Genesis  to  the  Revela- 
tion of  Saint  John,  this  doctrine  is  constantly  and  unanimously  delivered, 
viz.  that  there  is  one  infinitely  wise,  gracious,  just,  and  eternal  God  ;  and 
that  our  salvation  is  of  God  through  the  atonement  of  the  Messiah,  <fec.  &c. 
But  this  doctrine  is  variously  expressed,  according  as  the  ages,  in  which 
the  writers  lived,  were  more  or  less  remote  front  the  time  when  the  Son 
of  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh.  Further,  in  the  Old  Testament,  there 
are  many  very  severe  precepts  relative  to  revenging  of  injuries  on  enemies, 
as  well  as  many  imprecations  against  the  foes  of  David  :  no  such  precepts 
are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Again,  the  law  of  revenge  and 
retaliation,  in  the  Mosaic  system,  is  extremely  severe,  requiring  eye  for 
eye,  hand  for  hand,  tooth  for  tooth,  &c.  Widely  different  from  this  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

II.  An  ap4)arent  contradiction  likewise  is  caused  by  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  sacred  writers 
relative  to  the  happiness  to  be  procured  for  man  by  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  Old  Testament  this  happiness  is  almost  constantly  described  as 
being  external;  but  in  the  New  Testament  all  external  considerations  are 
dismissed,  and  it  is  affirmed  to  be  spiritual  or  iiiternal.  Hence  also  it  hap- 
pens, that  although  the  same  worship  of  the  same  Jehovah  is  treated  of  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  external  worship  is  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  insisted  upon  in  the  former,  but  internal  in  the  lat- 
ter;  in  the  Old  Testament  \\.\s  the  spirit  of  bondage,  but  in  the  New  it  is  the 
spirit  of  adoption.  In  this  gradual  revelation  of  the  divine  will  we  see  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God;  who  graciously  proportioned  it  to  the  capa- 
cities of  men,  and  the  disposition  of  their  minds,  to  receive  those  intima- 
tions which  he  was  pleased  to  communicate.  And,  as  the  sacred  writers 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  imperfect  or  more  improved  degrees  of 
knowledge  which  existed  at  the  times  they  wrote,  so  it  appears  that  they 
adapted  their  precepts  to  the  religious,  civil,  and  domestic  or  private  cus- 
toms of  their  co\mtrymen.  Hence  it  happens,  that  though  religion  in  itself 
was  always  one  and  the  same  thing,  yet  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made 
known  acquired  some  tinge, — 

1.  From  religious  cu-tlams :  for  as  all  the  more  ancient  people  were 
accustomed  to  worship  their  own  gods,  *agrecably  to  their  own  peculiar 
rites,  so  the  Jews  after  their  manner  worshipped  the  only  true  God. 

2.  Civil  customs  also  imparted  some  degree  of  peculiarity  to  religion. 
For  while  one  naticm  was  separated  from  intercourse  with  others  by  its  own 
customs,  many  tilings  were  spoken  of  God,  as  a  national  deity,  more  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  that  nation  :  but  if  that  separation  be  removed,  Jeho- 
vah is  described  as  the  common  parent  of  all  mankind. 

3.  Lastly,  in  the  domestic  or  private  institutes  contained  in  the  Mosaic 
law,  there  are  many  things  derived  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
forefathers  ;  this  fact  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Michaelis,  in  his  elabo- 
rate "Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses."  In  like  manner  the  apostles 
adapted  their  instructions  to  the  peculiar  customs  that  obtained  in  different 
countries  in  their  own  age.  How  differently  do  they  express  themselves 
towards  Jews  and  Heathens  !  Not  only  do  they  attend  to  religious,  civil, 
and  domestic  or  private  manners  and  customs,  but,  in  proportion  as  these 
underwent  gradual  changes,. they  explain  many  things  more  copiously,  as 
well  as  more  clearly,  rejecting  the  veil  of  types,  and  despising  those  cere- 


monies in  which  the  Jewish  nation  formerly  delighted.  An  attentive  con- 
sideration of  these  circmnstances  will  contribute  to  clear  up  many  appa- 
rent contradictions,  as  well  as  to  solve  very  many  of  the  objections  brought 
by  infidels  against  the  Sacred  Writings.  Let  times  and  seasons  be  accu- 
rately distinguished,  and  perfect  harmony  will  be  found  to  subsist  in  the 
different  books  of  Scripture. 


SECTION  V. 

SEEMING    CONTRADICTIONS    TO    MORALITY. 

Notwithstanding  it  is  grenerally  admitted  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  breathe  a  spirit  of  the  purest  and  most  diffusively 
benevolent  morality  ;  yet  there  are  some  passages  which  have 
been  represented  as  Jjiving  countenance  to  immorality  and 
cruelt}^.  But  these,  when  duly  examined,  will  be  found  per- 
fectly in  unison  with  the  purest  principles  of  morality.  The 
wide  difference  which  subsists  between  ancient  and  modern 
manners,  if  fairly  considered,  would  alone  be  a  sufficient  reply 
to  the  indecencies  which  are  asserted  to  exist  in  the  Bible. 

Further,  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men,  whom  we  find 
in  all  other  respects  commended  in  the  Scriptures,  are  in  some 
respects  faulty  ;  but  these  are,  in  such  instances,  by  no  means 
proposed  for  our  imitation,  and,  consequently,  give  no  sanc- 
tion whatever  to  immorality :  for  several  of  these  faults  are 
either  expressly  condemned,  or  are  briefly  related  or  mentioned 
as  matter  of  fact,  without  any  intimation  that  they  are  either 
to  be  commended  or  imitated.  The  sacred  writers,  however, 
are  only  answerable  for  facts,  not  for  the  morality  of  actions. 
It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  history  is  stained  with  blood  and 
cruelty;  but  so  is  the  history  of  all  other  nations  (whose 
chroniclers,  annalists,  or  other  historians  are  not  censured  for 
their  bare  narration  of  the  crimes  of  the  individuals  or  na- 
tions), and  without  the  additional  circumstance  of  being 
relieved  by  such  histories  of  true  piety  and  virtue  as  abound 
in  the  Scriptures.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  moral 
character  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  by  no  means  so  unifwmly 
bad  as  the  modern  antagonists  of  divine  revelation  pretended. 
In  some  ages,  their  morals  were  much  purer,  and  their  piety 
more  fervent,  than  at  others.  Such  was  the  generation  which 
first  entered  Canaan  with  Joshua,  and  such  also  the  genera- 
tions that  Ifved  during  the  reigns  of  their  most  pious  monarchs. 
It  is,  moreover,  to  be  considered,  that  the  mere  narration  of 
any  action,  such  as  we  find  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
implies  neither  the  approbation  nor  the  censure  of  it,  but  only 
declares  that  such  a  thing  was  done,  and  in  such  a  manner; 
and  the  not  concealing  of  these  shows  the  simplicity  and 
impartiality  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  spare  no  person  whom- 
soever, not  even  when  they  themselves  are  concerned,^ 
though  the  thing  related  should  redound  to  their  disgrace; — • 
as  in  the  case  of  Noah's  drunkenness  (Gen.  ix.  21.),  Jacob's 
deceiving  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvii.),'  Peter's  denial  of  Christ 
(Matt.  xxvi.  69 — 75.  and  the  parallel  passages  of  the  other 
evangelists):  Paul's  dispute  with  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  11 — 14.); 
and  Paul's  excuse  of  himself.  (Acts  xxiii.  5.) 

1  From  this  circumstance  God  has  been  represented  by  infidels,  as  dis- 
tinguishing his  favourite  Jacob,  by  a  system  of  fraud  and  lies:  but  the 
following  considerations,  by  the  late  Bishop  Home,  may  assist  us  to  forma 
right  judgment  of  this  matter.  , 

"  1st.  The  proposition  of  deceiving  Isaac  originated,not  with  Jacob,  but 
with  Rebecca.  Jacob  remonstrated  against  it,  as  likely  to  bring  a  curse 
upon  him,  rather  than  a  blessing;  nor  would  consent  to  perform  his  part, 
till  she  engaged  to  take  all  the  blame  on  herself — '  On  me  be  thy  curse,  my 
son  ;  only  obey  my  voice.' 

2dly.  From  this  speech, and  from  the  earnestness  and  solicitude  discovered 
by  Rebecca,  it  may  not  unfairly  be  presumed,  that  she  had  some  special 
reason  for  what  she  did :  that  Isaac  was  about  to  take  a  wrong  step  in  a 
concern  of  great  moment,  which  ought  to  be  prevented,  and  could  be  pre- 
vented by  no  other  means. 

3dly.  The  rectitude  of  Rebecca's  judgment  seems  evidently  to  have  been 
recognised  and  allowed  by  Isaac,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  matter.  For 
though  he  had  blessed  Jacob,  intending  to  bless  Esau,  yet,  as  if  recollect- 
ing himself,  he  confirmed  and  ratified  that  blessing  in  tlie  strongest  terms : 
'Yea,'and  he  shall  be  blessed.'  StiU  farther — at  sending  him- away,  he 
again  repeated  the  benediction,  in  the  most  solemn  and  affecting  manner ; 
'God  give  thee  the  blessing  of  Abraham  I'  It  is  hard  to  assign  any  other  rea- 
son why,  if  so  disposed,  upon  discovering  the  fraud,  he  might  not  have  re 
versed  the  proceeding.  Nay,  by  the  kind  meeting.of  the  brothers  after- 
wards, one  should  be  Inclined  to  suppose,  that  Esau  himself  acquiesced  at 
length  in  the  propriety  of  what  had  been  done. 

4thly .  If  such  were  the  case,  Isaac  was  only  deceived  into  what  was  right, 
and  what  himself  acknowledged  to  be  so  in  the  conclusion.  The  deception 
was  like  those  often  practised  by  physicians  for  the  benefit  of  their 
patients;  and  casuists  must  decide  upon  it  in  the  same  manner.  The  offence 
of  Jacob  is  certainly  alleviated,  if  not  entirely  taken  off,  by  the  circum- 
stance of  Rebecca  pledging  herself  to  bear  the  blame  ;  as  the  conduct  of 
Rebecca  seems  justified  by  that  of  Isaac  ratifying  and  confirming  to  Jacob 
the  tjlessing  originally  intended  for  Esau.  Upon  the  whole,  if  there  were 
any  offence,  it  was  one  that  might  be  forgiven  ;  and  if  God,  notwithstanding, 
continued  to  bless  Jacob,  he  did  forgive  it,  and  had  reasons  for  so  doing." 
Bp.  Home's  Works,  vol.  vi,  pp.  477,  478. 
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The  following  are  the  principal  passaijes  which  the  recent 
advocates  of  infidelity  have  charged  with  being  contradictions  to 
morality;  with  how  little  pretext,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
judge,  by  the  candid  examination  and  consideration  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  section. 

1.  God's  command  to  Jibraham,  to  sacrijice  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxii.),  has  been  represented  as  a  command  to  commit  murder  in 
its  most  horrid  form,  and  consequently,  us  inconsistent  with  the 
holiness  of  God  to  give. 

But  this  iMnimiariiJ  iiiay  be  salisfactorily  vindicated,  either  by  rej[ardlng 
t  an  a  syiiibolical  aoliuii,<  ur  (wjthuut  this  coiiiiiilerutiuu)  by  revolving  it 
nto  the  diviijc  soveii-ij;iily  over  the  lives  of  hi.s  creatures.  For,  the 
Supreme  Lord  and  Uivc^r  ol'  Lite  has  a  rischt  to  talie  it  away,  and  to  coui- 
inaiid  It  lo  be  taken  away,  whenever  and  in  wtialsuevennauuer  he  pleases. 
To  offiT  a  hiiinaii  victim  lo  hiin,  without  his  express  warrant,  would  be  to 
commit  murder ;  but  to  do  so  by  his  coiiiiiiand  would  bo  an  act  of  obedi- 
ence, js  the  Aliiii^hty  has  a  ri;>ht  lo  coimiiand,  ho  his  perfections  lead  us 
to  infer  tliat  he  will  commund  nothing  hut  what  is  worlhy  of  himself.  The 
design  of  God,  however,  was  to  pruce  .\brahaui,  in  order  that  his  faiih,  love, 
and  obedience  ml^ht  be  manilest,  and  Nor,  in  fact,  that  he  should  olTer  up 
Isaac. 

2.  Jacob's  vow  (Gen.  xxviii.  20 — 22.)  is  asserted  to  he  quite 
conditional,  and  as  implyinff  that  if  his  God  would  clothe  and 
feed  him,  he  would  serve  him. 

This  representation  is  not  more  imjust,  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
stated  is  indecenl.  In  order  that  this  mailer  may  l)e  regarded  in  its  pro- 
per light,  it  must  be  considered,  thai,  immediately  before  the  account 
which  is  given  us  of  Jacob's  vow,  we  are  Informed  of  a  vision  which  he 
had  when  setting  out  on  his  journey  to  Padan-Arain,  when  God  renewed 
lo  hiin  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  concerning  the  giving  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  lo  his  posterity,  and  that  in  his  seed  all  nations  of  the  earth 
bhoulil  he  blessed  :  at  the  same  lime  assuring  him,  that  he  would  bo  with 
him  in  all  places  whilher  he  should  go,  and  would  bring  him  again  into  that 
land,  (lii — Id.)  In  consequence  of  this  vision,  Jacob  made  his  vow  the 
next  morning;  the  design  of  which  was,  to  express  the  sense  he  had  of 
tiie  divine  goodness,  ami  his  confidence  in  God's  gracious  protection,  and 
to  declare  his  solemn  resolution,  that  if  God  would  be  wiih  him  and  keep 
liim  in  his  way,  and  would  give  him  bread  In  eat  and  rairneril  to  put  on 
(which  shows  the  moderation  of  his  desires),  so  thai  he  sliould  come  again  lo 
his  fatlier's  house  in  peace,  he  would  after  his  return  iriake  an  open  and  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  his  gralitiide  atid  devotion  to  the  Lord  as  his  God  ; 
would  set  aparl  that  plice,  wliere  God  hafi  appeared  to  him,  to  his  worship  : 
and  would  devote  to  His  service  the  tenth  ol  all  the  subslance  which  God 
should  give  him.  Now  such  a  conduct  as  this,  instead  of  being  impiously 
interested  and  craving  (as  some  opposers  of  revelation  have  asserted),  will 
appear  to  every  one,  who  judges  candidly  and  impartially,  a  great  argument 
of  the  simplicity  and  goodness  of  Jacob's  heart,  and  of  a  pious  and  well- 
disposed  mind  :  though  undoubtedly  it  appears  absurd  lo  those  who  affirm 
—what  however  they  cannot  prove — that  the  Almighty  does  not  concern 
himself  with  individuals  of  the  human  race. 

3.  The  objection,  that  God's  commanding  of  the  Israelites 
(Exod.  iii.  22.  xii.  3.5.)  to  borrow  from  the  Egyptians  what 
they  never  intended  to  restore,  is  not  only  an  act  of  injustice, 
but  favours  theft,  is  obviated  by  rendering  the  Hebrew  verb  Sni-v 
(sHAaL),  asked  or  demanded,  agreeably  to  its  proper  and  literal 
meaning, 2  which  is  given  to  it  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  as  well 
as  in  every  modern  translation,  our  own  excepted. 

4.  The  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart  (Exod.  iv.  21.  ix.  16.) 
has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  malignant  cavil  with  the  adver- 
saries of  the  Bible  ;  some  of  whom  have  not  hesitated  to  affirm 
that  this  single  chapter  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  authenticity 
of  the  entire  Scriptures,  while  others,  more  decently  and  spe- 
ciously, assert  that  a  just  God  could  not  punish  the  Egyptian 
monarch  J'or  a  hardness  of  heart  of  which  he  himself  was  evi- 
dently the  cause.  This  is  the  objection  in  all  its  force.  Let  us 
now  see  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  it. 

"  When  we  meet  with  an  assertion  apparently  contrary  to  all  the  truth 
and  equity  in  the  world,  it  is  hut  common  justice  lo  any  writer,  human  or 
divine,  lo  suppose,  that  we  mistake  his  meaning,  and  that  the  expression 
employed  to  c<mvey  it  is  capable  of  an  inlerprelalion  different  from  that 
which  may  at  tir.st  present  iiself.  We  cannot,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that 
God  secretly  influences  a  man's  will,  or  suggests  any  wicked  stubborn 
resolution  lo  his  mind,  and  then  punishes  him  for  it.  We  are,  tlierefore, 
to  consiiler.  by  what  other  means,  not  incompatible  with  his  naliire  and 
attributes,  he  may  be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  without  impropriety,  to 
harden  a  man's  heart.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  we  may  conceive 
this  efTect  to  be  wrought,  without  running  into  the  absurdity  and  impiety 
above  mentioned.  The  heart  may  be  Imrdene'd  by  those  very  respites, 
miracles,  and  mercies,  intended  to  soflen  it;  for  if  they  do  not  soften  it 
they  will  harden  it. — God  is  sometimes  said  to  do  that  which  he  periaits  lo 
oe  done  by  others,  in  the  way  of  judgment  and  punishment:  as  when  his 
people  rejected  his  own  righteous  laws,  he  is  said  to  have  'given  them' 
,he  idolatrous  ones  of  their  heathen  neighbours,  'statutes  that  were  not 
good.' — The  heart  may  be  hardened  by  his  withdrawing  that  grace  it  has  long 
resisted:  men  maybe  given  up  lo  a  reprobate  mind;  as  they  troitW  not 
see  when  they  possessed  the  faculiy  of  sight,  the  use  of  that  faculty  may 
be  taken  from  Ih-ein,  and  they  may  be  abandoned  to  blindness.  But  all  this 
is  judicial,  and  supposes  previous  voluntary  wickedness,  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  punish.' '3 

Further,  no  person  who  candidly  peruses  the  history  of  the  transactions 
with  Pharaoh,  can  deny  that  what  the  Almighty  did  to  Pharaoh  and  the 
Egyplians  had  a  tendency  to  soften  rather  than  lo  harden  his  heart ;  espe. 

'  This  is  Bp.  Warburton's  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty. 

»  It  is  the  very  word  used  in  Psal.  ii.  8.  ^NS"  (shaol).  Ask  of  me,  and  I 
will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  thy  possession. 

»  Bp.  Home's  Letters  on  Infidelitv.  Lett.  xiv.  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  481) 
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cially  as  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  seen  tne  miracles,  and  after  tho 
plagues  had  cea,sed,ihal  he  hardened  himself  and  would  not  suffer  the 
Israelites  lo  depart.  The  threatened  plagues  were  suspended  on  a  condi- 
tion with  which  he  refused  lo  complv,  and  then  only  were  they  inflicted. 
It  is,  moreover,  well  known  that  Hebrew  verbs  in  the  Hiphil  conjugation 
signify  to  permit  or  to  suffer  lo  be  done,  as  well  as  to  cause  lo  be  done ; 
hence  nothing  more  is  meant,  than  to  leave  a  man  to  the  bent  and 
tendency  of  his  own  disposiiion.  Thus  Pharaoh  was  left,  and  he  is  said 
lo  have  made  bis  own  heart  stubborn  against  God.  He  sinned  yet  more 
and  hardened  his  heart.  The  proper  reiiflering,  therefore,  of  Kxod.  iv. 
21.  is—/  will  permit  his  heart  tu  hi;  so  hardened  that  he  will  not  let  the 
people  go.  So  In  Exod.  ix.  12.  it  ought  to  be  translated,  Yet  the  Lord 
suffered  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  to  be  so  hardened,  that  he  hcarhened  not 
to  them.  And  a  more  literal  rendering  of  Exod.  ix.  \5,  10.  would  remove 
the  discrepancy  which  seems  at  present  to  exist  in  our  common  ver- 
sion, which  runs  tlius:— /^or  noir  /  u>iU  stretch  out  my  hand  and  smite 
thee  u'ith  pestilence :  and  thou  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  ear'h.  And  in  very 
deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  lo  show  in  thie  my  power  : 
and  that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earl/t.  In  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew,  the  verbs  are  in  the  past  tense,  and  not  in  the  future,  as  our 
authorized  version  improperly  expresses  them,  by  which  means  an  appa- 
rent contradiction  is  produced:  for  neither  Pharaoh  nor  his  people  were 
smitten  with  pestilence,  nor  was  he  by  any  kind  of  mortality  cut  off  front 
the  earth.  The  firstborn,  it  is  true,  were  slain  bv  a  destroying  angel,  antl 
Pharaoh  himself  was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea:  but  there  is  no  reference 
whatever  lo  these  judgments  in  the  two  verses  in  question.  If  the  words 
be  translated  as  they  ought  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  or  in  the  past  instead 
of  {.he future,  this  seeming  contradiction  to  facts,  as  well  as  all  ambiguity, 
will  be  avoided  :  For  if  now  I  had  stiujtched  out  ^rn'jtt'  (En«LaciiTi  had 
sent  forth)  my  hand,  and  had  smitten  thee  and  thy  people  wiih  the  pesti- 
lence, thou  SHOLLDEST  HAVE  BEEN  Cut  off  from  the  earth.  But  truly  on 
this  very  account  have  I  caused  theelo  st;BsisT,  that  I  might  cause  thee  to 
see  my  power :  and  that  my  name  might  Oe  declared  throughout  all  the 
earth,  or  in  all  this  land."* 

Thus  God  gave  this  impious  king  lo  know  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
his  especial  providence,  that  both  he  and  his  people  had  not  been  already 
riestroyed  by  means  of  the  past  plagues  :  but  that  God  had  preserved  hiin 
for  this  very  purpose,  that  he  might  have  a  further  opportunity  of  showing 
Pharaoh  His  power  in  the  remaining  plagues,  and  of  nianifcsting  that  He, 
Jehovah,  was  the  only  true  God,  for  the  full  conviction  of  the  Hebrews  and 
Egyptians.' 

Lastly,  our  authorised  translation  of  Exod.  vii.  1.3.  {and  he  [that  is,  God] 
hardened  Pharaoh's  heart)  is  incorrect.  It  ought  to  have  been,  and  thb 
HEART  OF  Pharaoh  was  hardened,  as  the  original  is  rendered  by  all  the 
ancient  versions,  without  exception,  and  by  the  mo.<t  judicious  modern 
translations.  The  same  phrase  is  correctly  translated  in  our  authorized 
version,  in  Exod.  vii.  22.  viii.  19.  and  ix.  7. 

The  objections,  therefore,  which  the  opponents  of  the  Bible 
have  raised  against  it  from  the  passages  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, are  thus  proved  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 

5.  Jigain,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  their  c/dldren 
(Exod.  XX.  5.)  has  been  charged  as  injustice. 

But  this  objection  disappears,  the  moment  we  are  convinced  that  the 
reward  and  punishment  here  intended,  are  confined  to  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances of  prosperiiy  and  distress  in  the  present  life;  because  if  (as 
was  the  case)  such  a  sanction  were  necessary  in  the  particular  .system  by 
which  God  thought  fit  lo  govern  the  Jewish  people,  it  is  evident,  that  any 
inequality  as  to  individuals,  would  be  certainly  and  easily  remedied  in  a 
future  life  (as  in  the  particular  instances  recorded  in  Num.  xvi.  27—33. 
and  Josh.  vii.  24,  25.) ;  so  that  each  should  receive  his  final  reward  exactly 
according  to  his  true  appearance  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  "thus  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right."  It  is  only  when  children  copy  and  improve  on 
the  crimes  of  their  wicked  parents,  that  they  draw  down  upon  their  heads 
redoubled  vengeance :  so  that  the  innocent  never  suffer  for  the  guilty, 
except  in  such  temporal  calamities  as  necessarily  result  from  their  parent's 
crimes.  As,  when  the  profligacy  of  one  generation  involves  the  next  in 
poverty,  or  the  like.  On  the  contrary,  so  benevolent  is  the  God  of  Israel, 
that  the  eminent  piety  of  one  man  is  sometimes  rewarded  with  blessings 
on  thousands  of  his  descendants.  This  was  tlie  case  with  Abraham  and 
his  de.^cendants.  Yet  this  is  the  God  whom  deists  represent  as  cruel  and 
vindictive.' 

6.  The  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  by  the  Jews,  according 
to  the  divine  command,  is  urged  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  cruelty 
and  injustice;  but  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground  when  it  is 
considered — 

First,  That  the  Tanaanites  were  unquestionably  a  most  depraved  and 
idolatrous  race ;  and  lo  have  sufTered  them  to  remain  and  coalesce  with 
the  Israelites,  would  tiave  been  to  sanction  idolatry  by  encouraging  their 
union  with  idolatrous  nations.  It  must  be  admitted  that  God  has  a  right  to 
punish  wicked  nations  by  the  infliction  of  judgments,  such  as  pestilence 
or  famine,  or  by  employing  the  sword  of  enemies ;  becnuse  we  see  that 
he  actually  does  so  in  the  course  of  his  Providence  :  and  we  cannot  see 
what  essential  difference  there  is  between  this  and  his  giving  a  command 
to  ihfe  Israelites  to  destroy  the  wicked  Canaanites  ;  for  it  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  these  latter  were  an  abominably  wicked  people.  "It  is  needless 
lo  enter  into  any  proof  of  the  depraved  slate  of  their  morals  ;  they  were  a 
wicked  people  in  the  time  of  Abraham;  and  even  then  were  devoted  to 

«  Ainsworlh,  Houbigant,  Dathe,  Scholt  and  Winzer  on  Exod  ix.  15,  16. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  !?eptuacint  Greek  version  of  the  Pentateuch 
(which  confessedly  is  the  best  e.\-eculed  part  of  all  that  version),  renders 
ihese  two  verses  subjunctively,  and  is  followed  in  this  respect  by  Dr. 
Boothroyd,  who  thus  translates  them  :  —  Yea  now  coon  /  stretch  out  my 
hand  and  smilithee  and  thy  people  with  pestilence  :  so  thntlhou  SHorLDEST 
be  cut  off  from  the  earth.  And  in  very  deed  for  this  purpose  hare  I  pre- 
served thee,  (Sept.  ii!«!w  TcuTiu  Ji!Trp>:i>!>,  On  this  arrour.t  thou  host  been 
preserved),  that  I  may  show  to  thee  my  power,  and  that  nt)/  name  may  he 
declared  through  all  the  earth.  The  case  of  Pharaoh  is  fully  considered 
by  Mr.  Twopenny  in  his  "  DissertPlions  on  some  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,"  &c.  Diss.  iv.  pp.  3^5 — 54. ;  and  in  Dr.  Graves's  Discourses 
on  Calvinistic  Predestination,  pp.  295 — 304. 

»  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  ix.  1-5. 

«  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  172 — 185.  Sea 
also  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  45 — 47. 
Age  of  Infidelity,  in  answer  to  ihe  Age  of  Reason,  p.  52. 
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destruction  by  God  ;  but  their  iniquity  was  not  then  full,  that  is,  they  were 
not  yet  arrived  to  such  a  height  ol  profligacy  and  impiety  as  required  their 
destruction.  In  the  tune  of  Moses,  they  were  idolaters  ;  sacnficers  of  their 
own  cryin<'  aud  smiling  infants;  devourers  of  human  flesh;  addicted  to 
unnatural  fusts;  iuimersed  in  the  filthinessof  all  manner  of  vice.  Now  it 
will  bf  impossible  to  prove,  tlial  it  was  a  proceeding  contrary  to  Gods 
moral  'iustice  to  exterminate  so  wicked  a  people.  He  made  the  Israelites 
the  executors  of  his  vengeance:  and,  in  doing  iliis,  he  gave  such  an  evident 
and  terrible  proof  of  his  abomination  of  vice,  as  could  not  fail  to  strike  the 
surroundin"  nation.-;  with  aslonishuient  and  terror,  and  to  imjiress  on  the 
minds  of  tlTe  Israelites  what  they  were  to  expect,  if  they  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  tlie  nations  whom  he  commanded  them  to  cut  off.  '  Ye  shall  nol 
commit  any  of  lhe.se  abominations,  that  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also,  as 
it  spued  out  the  nations  which  were  before  you.'  (Lev.  jcviii.  28.)  How 
strong  and  descriptive  this  language  !  the  vices  of  the  inhabitants  were  so 
abominable,  that  the  very  land  was  sick  of  them,  and  forced  to  vomit  them 
forth,  as  the  stomach  disgorges  a  deadly  poison."!  .      ,    ,       ^    , 

Secondly,  After  the  time  of  God's  forbearance  was  expired,  they  had 
still  the  alternative  either  to  flee  elsewhere,  as,  in  fact,  many  ol  them  did, 
or  to  surrender  themselves,  renounce  their  idolatries,  and  serve  the  God 
of  Israel :  in  which  case  it  appears  that  there  was  mercy  for  them.  Com- 
pare Deut.  XX.  lU— 17.  That  the  utter  destruction  here  mentioned  was  to 
take  place  only  in  cases  of  obstinacy  and  resistance,  may  be  inferred  both 
from  the  reason  of  the  denunciation,  and  also  from  the  several  lacts  attend- 
ing its  execution. 

(1.)  The  reason  why  they  were  to  be  cut  off,  is  stated  (Deut.  xx.  18.)  to 
be  thai  they  teach  you  not  to  do  after  all  their  abominations ;  which  reason 
would  not  hold  good  in  case  of  their  repentance,  and  turning  from  their 
idols  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel. 

(2.)  The/ac?s,  from  which  we  argue,  are  the  following.  After  the  con- 
quest of  the  country,  we  are  told  (Josh.  xi.  19,  20.)  that  There  was  not  a 
city  that  made  peace  with  the  children  of  Israel,  save  the  Hivites  the  in- 
habitants of  Gibeon  ;  all  other  they  took  in  battle.  For  it  was  oj  the  Lord 
to  harden  their  hearts,  that  they  should  meet  Israel  in  battle,  that  he  (i.  e. 
Israel)  might  destroy  them  utterly,  and /Aa/  they  might  have  no  favour, 
but  that  he  (Israel  or  the  Israelites)  might  destroy  them.^  Now  this  pas- 
sage cerlainly  implies  that  the  Canaanites  might  have  had  peace,  if  tliey 
had  thought  proper  to  accept  the  proposed  terms.  They  rejected  the  first 
offers  of  peace,  and  were  punished  by  Jehovah  refusing  them  any  further 
opportunities.  The  case  of  the  Gibeonites  seems  to  confirm  this,^  in  as 
much  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  oath  and  covenant,  made  to  them 
under  the  circuinstances  of  deception,  should  have  been  so  valid  and 
sacred,  if  the  order  for  their  extinction  admitted  of  no  limitation.  The  pre- 
servation of  Rahab  also  (Josh.  ii.  12—14.  vi.  22,  23.),  and  a  family  of  Bethel 
(Judg.  i.  25.),  with  some  other  instances  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21,  &c.),  incline 
strongly  to  this  exposition;  nor  does  it  want  the  sanction  of  very  respect- 
able names  among  the  critics  and  commentators,  Jewish  and  Christian.* 

In  the  THIRD  PLACE,  The  destruction  is  not  to  bo  attributed  to  Israel 
wholly,  even  as  instruments.  The  Lord  himself,  partly  by  storms  and 
tempests,  partly  by  noxious  insects,  and  partly  by  injecting  terror  into  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants,  perhaps  expelled  and  destroyed  more  than  the 
Israelites  themselves;  the  wonderful,  and  via  may  add  the  miraculous 
power  of  God,  co-operating  with  them.  (Compare  Exod.  xxiii.  27,  28. 
Josh.  X.  11,  &c.)  Doubtless' God  might  have  destroyed  these  nations  by 
earthquake,  fire,  storm,  or  plague,  and  no  man  surely  would  have  dis- 
puted his  justice  or  authority.  Then  why  should  men  dispute  his  equity 
in  destroying  them  by  the  sword  of  war?  Or,  if  we  admit  for  a  moment 
the  existence  of  invisible  spirits,  he  might  have  sent  an  angel  to  destroy 
them;  and  would  it  be  unworthy  of  an  angel  to  be  the  minister  of  his  dis- 
pleasure 1  Why,  then,  are  Joshua  and  the  Israelites  to  be  abused  on  the 
same  ground? 

Lastly,  The  Almighty  has,  in  fact,  executed  judgments  on  mankind  far 
more  severe  than  this.  Though  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  are  reckoned 
seven  or  eight  nations,  their  whole  country  was  much  less  than  England, 
aud  what  is  this  to  the  drowning  of  the  world  7  a  fact,  attested  by  all  ancient 
histories,  divine  and  human,  and  confirmed  by  innumerable  monuments. 

These  considerations  will  sufficiently  justify  Joshua  and  the  other  He- 
brew worthies,  who  engaged  in  this  war  in  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mand :  and  unless  we  admit  them  in  a  great  degree,  we  know  not  how  any 
war  at  all  can  be  justified,  however  necessary.  If  many  of  the  people 
engaged  in  it  from  baser  motives,  we  are  not  required  to  answer  for  their 
conduct.  There  will  always  be  bad  characters  in  an  army,  and  we  do  not 
reckon  the  Jews  to  be  a  nation  of  pure  saints.'  But  the  fact  is,  that  it 
nowhere  appears  (nor  can  it  be  proved)  that  the  Israelites  in  general 
contracted  ferocious  habits  by  this  exterminating  war.  Few  nations,  if 
any,  ever  engaged  less  frequently,  or  in  fewer  offensive  wars  than  Israel ; 
and  their  agricultural  habits,  together  with  other  circumstances,  operated 
against  such  wars  of  ambition  and  conquest.  If  any  individuals,  or  even 
the  nation  in  some  instances,  did  gratify  a  ferocious  spirit,  they  propor- 
tionately violated  their  own  laws,  'which  enjoined  love  to  neighbours, 
strangers,  and  enemies.  The  most  remote  shadow  of  proof  cannot  be 
adduced  that  Moses  carried  on  war,  under  the  pretext  of  religion.  He  made 
no  proselytes  by  the  sword;  and  neither  he  nor  any  other  persnn  men- 
tioned with  approbation  in  Scripture,  made  war  on  any  nation  beyond  the 
:)orders  of  the  promised  land  because  they  were  idolaters. 

7.  The  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  rebels,  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,   and  their   associates,  contained  in  Num.   xvi. 
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1  Bp.  Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible,  in  reply  to  the  A?e  of  Rea.son, 
Letter  I.  p.  9.  (London  edit.  1S20,  12mo.)  The  late  Dr.  Paley  has  some 
admirable  observalions  on  the  same  topic,  in  his  Sermons  on  several  sub- 
jects, Senn.  xxix.  pp.  429 — 44-3.  And  Dr.  Graves  has  treated  it  at  great 
length,  and  with  his  wonted  accuracy.  Lect.  on  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  4 — 64. 

"^  The  twentieth  verse  may,  more  literally,  be  rendered  -.—For  if  was  of 
Jehovah  (or  the  will  of  .lehovah)  that  they  should  be  so  courageous  os  to  meet 
Israel  in  battle  :  that  they  might  utterly  destroy  them  ;  that  they  might  shoip 
to  them  no  favour,  but  destroy  them  as  Jehovah  commanded  Moses. 

'  It  may  be  objected,  if  the  Israelites  were  to  proclaim  peace,  whence 
the  need  of  such  policy  in  the  Gibeonites?  The  answer  is  easy  :  though 
they  were  to  spare  their  lives,  they  were  not  to  enter  into  any  treaty  of 
alliance  with  them.  Here  was  their  object, — to  preserve  their  liberties 
and  their  city,  which  was  not  permitted  ;  hence  they  were  made  slaves, 
i.  e.  domestics,  to  attend  the  menial  offices  of  the  tabernacle. 

*  Maimonides,  Samson  Micosi,  Moses  de  Kotzri,  and  Ben  Nachman, 
among  the  Jews;  among  the  Christians,  Junius,  Cunaeus,  Grotius,  Placette,' 
Selden  and  Le  Clerc.  See  Findlay's  Vindication  of  the  Sacred  Books 
against  Voltaire,  pp.  131—136.,  and  Twopennv's  Dissertations,  pp  103—113. 

»  Age  of  Infidelity,  pp.  26—31. 


23 — 35.  has  met  -with  peculiar  treatment  from  the  critics  of  the 
new  school  in  Germany, 

One  class  have  suggested  that  Moses  probably  caused  the  tents  of  the 
rebels  to  be  undermined  ;  and  as  he  knew  at  what  hour  of  tlie  day  the 
mine  would  be  sprung,  so  he  could  predict  when  the  rebels  would  bo 
swallowed  up  in  the  earth  !  Eichhorn  is  somewhat  more  expert  in  his  ex- 
planation. He  attempts  to  show,  that  Moses  ordered  the  rebels  to  ba 
buried  alive,  with  all  that  appertained  to  them.  As  lo  the  two  hundred  and 
filty  men  cousuiued  by  fire,  he  thinks  ttiat  they  were  first  slain,  and  then 
their  bodies  consumed  by  fire  ;  and  this  by  the  orders  of  Moses  !  !  ! 

To  argue  against  conjectures  of  such  a  nature  would,  indeed,  be  labour 
in  vain.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  one,  who  reads  the  narration  of  Moses, 
really  to  suppose  that  the  writer  did  not  regard  the  event  in  question  as 
miraculous.  Now  the  object  of  an  interpreter  is,  lo  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  author  whom  he  interprets.  The  question — whether  such  an  event 
as  is  related  in  Num.  xvi.  23—35.  is  possible  or  credible? — may  be  raised 
by  critics  or  sceptics,  and  may  be  answered  by  them  in  the  negative  ;  but 
those  who  believe  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  has  it  at  all  tunes  under 
his  control,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  sacred  volume  are  worthy  of  full 
credit,  will  not  be  anxious  to  explain  away  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  nor  to  free  themselves  from  the  obligation  to  believe  in  occur 
rencos  of  a  supernatural  kind.  To  wonder  or  to  scotf  at  this  (so  named) 
credulity,  is  not  difficult;  but  to  argue  it  down,  with  grounds  of  reasoning 
that  will  abide  the  test  of  careful,"  extensive,  and  sober  investigation,  is 
quite  a  different  task." 

8.  The  severity  of  JMoses  in  ordering  the  extermination  of 
the  JYIidiaiiites  (Num.  xxxi.)  can  only  be  justified  by  the 
command.  This  the  history  asserts:  but  that  assertion  (it  has 
been  insisted)  is  contradicted  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  be- 
cause it  is  abhorrent  from  the  Deity  to  require  the  destruction 
of  his  creatures,  and  more  especially  to  require  them  to  destroy 
one  another. 

This  is  the  objection  in  all  its  strength;  only  in  this  instance  there  is 
supposed  to  be  equal  cruelty  in  sparing  as  in  destroying,  because,  while 
ail  the  males  were  destroyed  (children  as  well  as  adults),  the  female  chil- 
dren and  virgins  were  all  to  be  spared,  as  it  has  been  said,  for  prostitution. 
For  the  latter  assertion,  however,  there  is  no  foundation  either  in  fact  or 
in  probabihty.  It  only  proves  that  the  objectors  find  it  necessary  to  exag- 
gerate, in  order  to  produce  the  desired  efiTect  upon  their  readers  ;  for  the 
books  of  Moses  nowhere  allow  the  Israelites  to  debauch  their  female 
slaves  His  law  prohibited  an  Israelite  even  from  marrying  a  captive,  with- 
out delays  and  previous  formalities  ;  and  if  he  afterwards  divorced  her,  he 
was  bound  to  set  her  at  liberty  ''  because  he  had  humbled  her."  (Deut. 
xxi.  10 — 14.)  They  were,  then,  simply  allowed  to  retain  these  captives  as 
slaves,  educating  them  in  their  families,  and  employing  them  as  domestics. 
The  destruction  of  the  other  Midianitish  women,  who  were  either  married 
or  debauched,  is  accounted  for,  by  recollecting  that  they  had  enticed  the 
Israelites  to  sin.  It  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  require  additional  proof  in 
this  place,  tliat  in  the  early  heathen  nations,  nnmbersof  lewd  women  were 
consecrated  to  fornication  and  idolatry,  vestiges  of  which  are  still  to  be 
found  among  the  dancing  girls  of  Egypt  and  of  India.  Such,  probably,  were 
many  of  these  women,  and  such,  therefore,  was  their  punishment.  As  to 
the  males,  they  were  appointed  to  destruction,  tliat  the  nation  might  be 
extirpated,  which  was  impossible  while  any  of  the  male  issue  were  pre- 
served. 

9.  It  is  asserted  that  some  of  the  Levitical  latos  have  a 
manifest  tendency  to  corrupt  and  defile  the  imagination;  and 
the  regxilations  in  Deut.  xxii.  13 — 21.  have  been  particularly 
urged  as  an  instance  of  this  sort. 

With  regard  to  these  regulations,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  we  may 
remark  that  what  they  require  might  be  needful  in  the  then  situation  of 
the  Israelites,  and  yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  now  curiously  or 
impertinently  scrutinize  ihem.  The  people  of^  Israel  were  naturally  dis- 
posed to  be  jealous  of  their  wives,  and  to  defame  tljem  without  any  just 
cause,  that  they  might  have  an  excuse  for  putting  them  away,  which  would 
tend  to  produce  many  pubhc  mischiefs  and  disorders.  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, it  was  a  wise  aiid  merciful  institution,  to  provide  a  remedy  by  such 
sort  of  injunctions  by  which  the  innocent  might  be  vinriicated.  Such  signs 
of  trial  might  never  fail  in  that  climate,  though  they  might  in  some  others. 
So  far  indeed  was  it  from  being  unworthy  of  God  to  leave  such  thingsupoo 
record,  that  it  may  heighten  our  admiration  both  of  his  great  wisdom  and 
benignity  in  his  management  of  that  people,  who  were  so  extremely  per- 
verse, and  so  addicted  to  the  extremes  of^  lust  and  jealousy.  If,  therefore, 
tlie  perusal  of  the  passage  in  question  excite  improper  thoughts  in  any  one, 
the  fault  is  in  them,  and  not  in  the  Scripture.  Scarcely  any  thing  can  be 
mentioned,  of  which  a  bad  use  may  not  be  made  :  things  the  most  sacred 
and  divine  may  in  this  respect  be  strangely  abused.  Nor  is  it  a  better  ar- 
gument that  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  by  inspiration  of  God,  that 
there  are  some  parts  and  passages  of  it,  which  may  be  abused  by  persons 
who  are  lasciviously  disposed,  than  it  is  that  the  sun  was  not  created  by . 
the  Almighty,  because  its  light  may  be  used  by  wicked  men  as  an  auxiliary 
in  perpetrating  tlie  crimes  which  they  have  meditated. 

10.  The  JYInsaic  laru  (Deut.  xiii.)  -which  punished  idolatry 
■with  death,  has  been  represented  as  cruel  and  unjust,  and 
giving  countenance  to  persecution  for  religious  opinions. 

But  it  is  manifest  to  any  one,  who  will  peruse  the  chapter  in  question 
with  attention,  that  this  law  commanded  only  such  Israelites  to  be  put  to 
death,  as  apostatized  to  idolatry  and  still  continued  members  of  their  own 
comniimity.  And  as  their  governtnent  was  a  Meocracy  (in  other iwords, 
God  was  the  temporal  king  of  Israel,  and  their  kings  were  only  his  vice- 
roys), idolatry  was,  strictly,  the  political  crime  of  high-treason,  which  in 
every  state  is  justly  punishable  with  death.  If  is  further  lo  be  observed, 
that  the  Israelites  were  never  commissioned  to  make  war  upon  their 
neighbours,  or  exercise  any  violence  towards  any  of  them,  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel,  nor  to  force  them  to  it  even 
after  they  were  conquered  (Deut.  xx.  10);  nor  were  they  empowered 
thus  forcibly  to  attempt  to  recover  any  native  Israelite,  who  should  revolt 
to  idolatry,  and  go  to  settle  in  a  heathen  country. 


6  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  pp.  182,  183. 
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11.   The  laiu  in  Deut.  xxi.  18 — 21.  has  been  stigmatized  as  |  to  death,  authorized  human  sacrifices :  and  Jephthalis  sacri- 

Jiciuff  his  daughter  (Judg.  xi.  34,  &c.),  Sumuet's  he-wing  ^gag 
in  pieces  before  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  xv.  33.),  and  David's  deli' 
veving  seven  of  SunCs  posterity  to  the  Gibeonites  to  be  put  to 
death  by  them  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2,  &c.),  have  been  represented  as  in- 
stances  of  human  sacrifices  according  to  that  law. 

But  as  ihero  are  express  iirotiibitions  of  pacrificiiiK  their  children  in 
Dfcut.  xii.  30,  HI.  Psal.  cvi.37,  38.  Jer.  vii  31.  and  Ezek.  xvi.  tO,  21.  ;  so  there 
not  only  is  no  direction  to  sacrifice  any  oilier  human  creature,  nor  are 
there  any  riles  appointed  for  such  sacrifice,  but  also  it  would  have  render 
ed  ihe  priest  unclean,  by  touching  a  dead  body  ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  man 
is  expressly  declare<l  to  be  abominable  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  3.  As  no  devoted  thing 
could  be  sacrificed  at  all,  the  law  in  question  cannot  possibly  relate  lo  sacri- 
fice, and  is  capable  of  a  very  different  meaning.  For,  alibouph  Josephus, 
and  many  conuuenlators  alter  him,  are  of  opinion  that  Jephlhah  did  really 
immulate  hi.sdau<> liter,  the  probability  is  that  she  was  not  sacrificed.  And 
this  will  appear  from  Ihe  rendering  of  the  converslve  particle  1  (vau),  which 
the  preceding  considerations  require  to  be  taken  disjunctively,  and  trans- 
lated oil  instead  of  and,  both  in  Lev.  xxvii.  28.'  antl  also  in  Judges  xi.  30, 
31. •  What  further  confirms  this  rendering,  and  consequently  reconciles 
these  two  passages,  is,  thai  .lephthali's  rashness  had  liuie  to  cool,  as  his 
daughter  went  two  months  to  bewail  her  rir^hiily,  llial  is  her  consecration 
to  God,  which  obliged  her  to  remain  single  without  posterity.  It  is  further 
said  that  she  went  to  bewail  her  virginity,  not  her  sacrifice.  Besides  the 
Israelilish  women  went  four  limes  in  every  year  to  mourn  or  talk  with 
(not for)  the  daughter  of  Jephlhah,  lo  lament  her  seclusion  from  the  world, 
and  Ihe  hardship  of  her  situation  as  cutofT  from  every  domestic  enjoytnent. 
Now,  if  ill  Ihe  course  of  two  months  no  person  could  have  suggested  to 
Jeiihtliah  a  ransom  for  his  daughter,  yet  surely  she  must  have  been  alive, 
though  dead  to  him  and  his  (iimily  (as  his  only  child),  and  to  the  world  by 
her  seclusion,  if  the  Israelitish  women  went  to  condole  with  her.  It  is 
further  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  not  allerwarris  said,  that  be  actually 
saciijiced  her,  but  that  "Ae  did  uil/t  her  according  to  his  vrw."  The 
sacred  historian  subjoins,  she  knew  no  man  :  if  she  trertsacrificed.lhis  re- 
mark is  frivolous;  but  if  she  were  devoted  lo  perpetual  virginity,  this  idea 
coincifles  with  the  visits  of  the  Israelitish  women.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
safely  conclude,  that  Jephtliah's  daughter  was  not  sacrificed,  but  conse- 
crated to  a  slate  of  celibacy.' 

With  respect  to  the  two  other  cases  above  mentioned,  viz.  the  hewing  of  , 
Agctg  in  pieces  before  the  Lord,  and  Ihe  delivery  of  seven  of  f^aul's  poste- 
rity to  Ihe  Gibeonites,  tlicy  have  no  reference  wlialever  to  sacrifices.  Agag, 
in  particular,  was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal,  and  not  as  a  sacrifice.'  The 
"  siven  descendants  of  Saul,  who  were  partly  the  children  of  a  conciibit>e 
and  partly  of  a  daughter  of  Saul,  were  not  pretenders  to  the  crown: 
and  David  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  embraced  suchan  opportunity  to 
put  Ihem  out  of  the  way.  Neither  is  to  be  supposed  ihat  Uavid  delivered 
up  the  innocent  to  death  contrary  to  the  law.  (l)eut.  x.xiv.  16.)  They  were 
therefore  delivered  up  lo  the  avengers  of  blood,  and  punished  with  death, 
not  on  aceoiiut  of  the  crimes  of  Saul,  but  for  the  murders  which  they 
themselves,  with  the  connivance  of  Saul,  had  committed  on  the  Gibe- 
onites, and  for  which  they  had  hitherto  remained  unpunished  They 
themselves  constituted  the  bloody  house,  which  was  generally  notorious 
as  such.  Saul  is  mentioned  with  Ihem,  merely  because  he  took  under  his 
protection  the  murderers,  who  were  so  nearly  related  to  him,  and  deliver- 
ed them  from  the  hand  of  the  avengers  of  blood."' 


being  both  inhuman  and  brutal,  but  with  us  little  justice  as 
any  other  part  of  the  JSlosaic  institutes. 

The  passage  in  question  is  as  follows  : — ''  JJ'  a  man  have  n  stubborn  and 
rebellious  son,  which  will  nul  ohe.y  the  voice  of  his  Julher,  nor  llie  voice  of 
his  mother,  and  that  uhen  Ihey  have  chastened  him,  tcill  not  hearken  unto 
Ihem  ;  then  sliatl  his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him 
out  unto  the  elders  of  his  cily  and  inilo  the  gale  uj  his  place;  and  they 
thall  say  unto  Ihe  elders  uf  his  city,  This  our  sun  is  stubborn  and  rebellious  ; 
he  will  nut  obey  our  voice  ;  lie  is  a  glullon  and  a  drmikard.  Atid  all  Ihe 
men  of  Ihe  cily  shall  stone  him  with  stones,  Ihat  lie  die.  On  Ibis  clause, 
we  are  to  take  notice,  in  [Ue  first  place,  of  the  character  of  the  culprit,  it 
is  a  sun, — not  a  daughlir; — a  stubborn  and  rebellions  son,  a  glutton  and 
a  drunkard; — in  a  word,  a  most  prolligalc  and  abandomd  character. 
Secondly,  his  parents  must  reprove  and  correct  liiiii,  repeatedly,  and  until 
there  is  no  hope  of  anRiidnicnt.  Thirdly,  the  parents  were  tlie  only  al- 
lowed prosecutors ;  and  it  was  recpiired  that  Ihey  should  l)Olh  concur  in 
bringing  him  to  the  magistrate,  Ihe  power  of  lite  and  di  alh  not  being  in- 
trusted to  the  parents,  as  it  afterwards  was  among  Ihe  Greeks  and  Romans. 
IgUStly,  the  magistrates  were  lo  investigate  the  case,  which  must  he  fully 
proved,  so  as  lo  induce  them  lo  condemn  the  criminal,  and  order  him  to 
be  put  to  death.  Natural  artectioii  would  almost  always  prevent  the  prose- 
cution :  Ihe  required  proof  would  secure  all,  but  the  mo.st  atrociously 
criminal,  Ironi  tlie  hasty  rage,  or  Ihe  deliberate  malice  of  those  few  pa- 
renis,  wiio  wore  capable  of  such  desjierale  wickedness,  as  combining  to 
murder  their  own  ctiildren.  We  do  not  read  of  any  instance,  in  the  whole 
Jewish  history,  of  this  law  having  been  carried  into  execution.  If,  how- 
ever, such  an  extraordinary  event  at  any  time  occurred,  ft  could  not  fail 
to  excite  general  nonce,  and  to  produce  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on 
the  minds  of  both  parents  and  children.  So  that  the  solemn  execulion  of 
one  incorrigible  criminal  would  be  a  most  salutary  warning  to  tens  of 
thousands.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  law  would  confirm  greatly  the 
authority  of  parents,  and  give  energy  to  Iheir  adiuonitioiis  ;  as  well  as  for- 
tify the  minds  of  young  persons  against  various  templalions,  and  so  pre- 
Dent  crimes.  And  it  would  constantly  excite  all  parents,  who  attended  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  lo  re.straiu,  correct,  and  watch  over  their  children,  when 
young  ;  lo  give  them  good  instruction,  set  Ihem  a  good  example,  and  pray 
for  them  without  ceasing;  and  lo  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
bad  company,  and  from  contracting  bad  habits. 

This  law,  therefore,  so  harmless  and  beneficial  in  its  operations,  yet  so 
contrary  to  human  policy,  proves,  instead  of  invalidating,  the  divine  origi- 
nal of  that  code,  in  which  alone  it  is  found.' 

12.  From  the  conduct  of  Ehud  (Judges  iii.  15 — 26.),  of  Jael 
(iv.  17 — 20.),  and  from  David's  advice  to  Solomon  concerning 
Joab  and  Slnmei  (1  Kings  ii.  5,  6.  %.),it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  Scriptures  inculcate  assassijiatioii. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  this  assertion.  For,  in  Ihe  first  place, 
the  cases  of  Ehud  and  Jael  are  simply  recorded  as  mailers  of  fact,  without 
any  comment  or  observation  whatever;  and,  therefore,  they  neither  can 
nor  ought  lo  be  represented  as  encouraging  assassination."  With  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  Jael  in  particular,  we  must  judge  of  it  by  Ihe  feehngs  of 
those,  among  whom  the  right  of  avenging  the  blood  of  a  relative  was  so 
strongly  rooted,  that  even  Moses  could  not  take  it  away.  Jael  was  an  ally, 
by  blood,  of  the  Israelilish  nation;  their  chief  oppressoi",  who  had  mightily 
oppressed  them  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  now  lay  defenceless  before 
her;  and  he  was  moreover  one  of  those 'whom  Israel  was  bound  by  divine 
command  to  extirpate.  Perhaps,  too,  she  felt  herself  called  to  be  Ihe  in- 
strument of  God  in  working  out  for  that  nation  a  great  deliverance,  by  thus 
externiinaling  their  heathen  oppressor.  At  least,  Israel  viewed  it  in  this 
light :  and  in  this  view  we  cannot  reproach  the  heroine  with  that  as  a  crime, 
which  both  she  and  Israel  felt  to  be  a  deed  performed  in  accordance  with 
the  mandate  of  heaven.' 

The  advice  of  David  to  Solomon  when  on  his  death-bed,  demands  a  more 
distinct  consideration.  And,  in  Ihe  first  place,  with  regard  lo  Joab,  we 
remark  that  no  attentive  reader  of  the  history  of  David,  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Israel,  can  help  ob.'erving  how  often  it  is  noticed  that  the 
-sons  of  Zeruiah  were  too  strong  for  David  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  had 
too  much  power  with  the  army  for  him  lo  venture  to  punish  iheir  atrocious 
deeds  ;  reasons  of  stale  deferred  the  punishment,  and  when  those  reasons 
were  removed,  it  was  proper  to  punish  a  deliberate  murderer  according  to 
an  express  law.  David  also  knew  that  a  man  like  Joab,  who  could  brook 
no  superior,  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  now  en- 
gaged to  support  .\donijah,  and  so  far  in  actual  rebellion.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  thai  the  Hi  brew  monarch  does  not  advise  Solomon  to  put  Joab 
absolutely  and  unconditionally  lo  death  :  he  charges  him  to  do  according 
to  his  icisdojn,  and  the  sum  of  his  advice  is  in  effect  this  : — "Though  you 
have  now  pardoned  Joab  through  policy,  as  I  was  myself  compelled  to  do 
by  the  exigency  of  the  limes,  and  the  predominant  influence  of  the  sons 
of  Zeruiah  ;  yet,  should  he  offend  again,  act  according  to  discretion,  and 
then  punishhiin,  as  a  hoary-headed  and  confirmed  traitor,  with  death." 
Secondlv,  with  respect  lo  Shimei,  David  had  fulfilled  his  promise.  He 
had  only  engaged  that  he  would  not  put  him  to  death  on  the  day  when  Abishai 
had  requested  permis.<«ion  lo  do  it  (compare  2 Sam.  xix.  23.  with  1  Kings  ii. 
8.) :  and  he  left  it  to  Solomon  lo  treat  hiin  as  he  thought  just,  in  reference 
to  his  future  conduct.  David  knew  Ihat  he  was  Shimei  still,  and  would  so 
act  as  to  bring  on  himself  due  punishment.  Solomon  accordingly  sent  for 
Shimei,  and  commanded  him  lo  reside  in  Jerusalem,  and  not  lo  depart 
thence,  under  pain  of  death  on  the  day  when  he  should  pass  over  Ihe  brook 
Kishon,  a  condition  to-which  Shimei  thankfully  acceded.  (1  Kings  ii.  37, 
38.)  Three  years  afterwards,  the  latter  transgressed  this  convention  and 
went  lo  Oath  (verse  40.),  a  suspicious  quarter,  in  consequence  of  which 
Solomon,  after  charging  him  with  the  violation  of  bis  oath,  commanded  him 
to  be  put  to  death.  (41—46.)* 

13.  Again,    it  has   been   asserted  by  some,  that  the  law  of 
Moses  (Lev.  xxvii.  28.),  concerning  devoted  things  to  be  put 


«  Age^f  Infidelity,  p.  24.    Scott's  Reply  to  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  p.  18. 
London,  1820,  12mo. 

«  The  ca.«es  of  Ehud  and  of  Jael  are  fully  considered  in  Twopenny's  Dis- 
sertations, pp.  13-3—110. 

'  Prof  Robinson's  Interpretation  of  Judges,  chap,  v.,  in  the  Biblical  Re- 
pository, vol.  ii.  p.  (j07.  (Andoyer,  1S31.)  ,  _. —  -  , 

*  See  Dr.  Chandler's  Life  of  David,  vol.  ii.  pp.  444—481.,  where  that    Select  Subjects,  pp.  377—399.  and  especially  Dr.  Chandler's  Life  of  David, 
monarch's  conduct  to  Joab  and  Shimei  is  fully  vindicated,  I  vol.  i.  pp.  321 — 330. 


14.  In  1  Sam.  xiii.  14.  David  is  called  the  man  after  God's 
own  heart.  And  this  phrase,  as  applied  lo  him,  has  been  a  fer- 
tile source  of  sarcasm  and  reproach  to  many  infidel  writers,  eis  if 
the  Scriptures  sanctioned  adultery  and  murder. 

Bui  do  they  aulhorize  thi^se  crimes'?  By  no  means.  They  are  there 
reprehended,  and  the  severest  denunciations  are  pronounced  against  those 
who  perpetrate  Iheui.  In  what  sense  then  was  he  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart  7  Answer. — In  his  strict  attention  to  the  law  and  worship  of  God;  in  his 
recognising,  throughout  his  whole  conduct,  that  Jehovah  was  king  in  Israel, 
and  that  he  himself  was  only  his  vicegerent ;  in  never  attempting  to  altei 
any  of  those  laws,  or  in  Ihe  least  degree  to  change  the  Israelitish  constitu- 
lion.  In  all  his  public  official  conduct  he  acted  according  to  Ihe  Divine 
Mind,  and  fulfilled  Ihe  will  of  his  Maker.  But  the  phrase  itself  will,  per- 
haps, be  the  best  explained  by  the  case  of  Samuel.  Eli  was  rejected,  and 
Samuel  chosen  in  his  place,  just  as  David  superseded  Saul.  On  this  occa- 
sion God  said,  /  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest,  that  shall  do  according 
to  that  which  is  in  mine  heart.  (1  Sam.  ii.  35.)  And  is  not  he,  who  acts  agree- 
ably to  the  Divine  Will,  n  man  after  God's  heart  1  Further,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  this  expression  is  never  used  in  reference  to  his  private  or 
personal  moral  conduct.  It  is  used  wholly  in  reference  lo  his  uniform 
regard  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  pure  religion,  notwithstanding 
all  temptations  to  idolatry  and  persecution.'"  The  numbering  of  the  people 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.),  in  order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  push  conquests  into  foreign 
countries,  and  the  flagitious  adultery  with  Baihsheba,  together  with  the 
consequent  murder  of  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.)  are  the  only  instances  in  which 

«  That  this  passage  should  be  so  rendered,  has  been  proved  by  Dr. 
Hales.  It  will  then  run  thus  -.—Notwithstandin':,  no  devoted  thing,  which 
a  ninn  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord,  of  all  Ihat  he  hath,  [either]  of  jnan  or 
of  beast,  or  of  land  of  his  own  property,  shall  be  sold  or  redeeme'd.  Every 
thing  devoted  is  most  holy  vnio  the  Lord.  New  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
vol.  ii.  p.  320.  See  Ihe  subjecl  also  treated,  in  an  admirable  manner,  in  Dr. 
Randolph's  Sermon  entitled  Jephthah's  Vow.  considered  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  "View  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  Ministry,"  &c.  pp.  166 — 195. 

«  Which  verses  are  to  be  translated  thus  :— '•.>)n//  Jephlhah  vowed  a 
vow  unto  THE  Lord,  and  sriid,  If  thou  wi't  surely  give  Ihe  children  of  Am- 
mo7i  into  my  hand,  then  it  shall  he  that  whatsoever  cometh  out  of  the  doors 
of  my  house  to  meet  mr,  when  I  return  in  peace  frc?n  the  children  of  Am- 
rnon  shall  either  be  the  Lord's,  or  7  will  pfl'erit  up  [for]  a  burnt-offering." 
New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 

'  Hales,  vol.  ii.  pp.  320— .323.  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  ]o8,  Sm. 
4to.  edit  Additions  lo  Calmei.  Waierland's  Scripture  vindicated,  on  Judg. 
ix.  13.     (Works,  vol  vi.  pp.  133— l.'^o.) 

8  Hales,  vol.  ii.  pp.  321.     Dii  Vnisin,  AutoriK^  desLivres  de  Moyse,  p.  405. 

9  Jahn'8  History  of  the  Hebrew  Comnmnweallh.  vol.  i.  pp.  Ill,  112. 
'»  See  the  Rev.'Wm.  Cleaver's  Sermon  on  the  Character  of  David,  King 

of  Israel,  in  four  Sermons  annexed  to  Bp.  Cleaver's  Seven  Sermons  on 
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David  seems  lo  have  forgoKen  himself  and  his  God.  With  regard  to  the 
two  last  shocking  crimes,  more  particularly,  so  far  was  David  from  excus- 
ing them,  that  he  confesses  and  laments  ttiem  with  the  greatest  horror. 
"But  how  earnest  was  his  repentance  !  And  with  what  submission  to  the 
will  of  God  did  he  bear  those  calamities  which  were  sent  for  his  punish- 
ment, and  which,  as  they  were  caused  by  his  own  children,  must  have 
been'so  much  the  more  distressing  to  his  paternal  feelings !  (2  Sam.  xi. 
Psal  li.  2  Sam.  xii.  1—23.  xiii.  1—20.  xv.— xviii.)  Do  we  not  here  again  see 
the  soul  entirely  and  steadily  devoted  to  God  1  David,  indeed,  was  no  ideal 
model  of  human  perfection  ;  he  was  not  wilhout  the  blemishes  incident  to 
human  nature  :  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  an  example  worthy  of  the  imita- 
tion of  his  successors;  and,  according  as  they  appear  on  comparison  with 
him,  the  sacred  writers  estimate  their  characters." 

15.  The  conduct  of  .David  towards  the  Ammonites,  in  put- 
ting them  under  saxvs  and  harroivs  of  iron,  &c.  on  the  capture 
of  Rabbah,  has  been  represented  as  an  instance  of  diabolical 
and  unparalleled  cruelty.  (2  Sam.  xii.  31.) 

The  cavils  of  the  objectors,  in  this  as  in  every  other  instance,  are  utterly 
unfounded:  for  if,  instead  of  deducing  their  objections  from  translations, 
they  had  consulted  the  original  passage,  they  would  have  seen  that  there 
was  no  ground  whatever  for  their  charges.  The  Hebrew  prefix  2  (beth), 
which  is  used  throughout  the  verse  in  question,  it  is  well  known,  signifies 
to  as  well  as  under  ;  and  to  put  the  people  to  saws,  harrows,  axes,  and  the 
brick-kilns,  means  no  more  than  to  employ  them  as  slaves  in  the  most 
menial  and  laborious  offices,  such  as  sawing,  making  iron  harrows,  hewing 
wood  and  making  bricks.  This  ibrm  of  expression  is  an  Anglicism  as  well 
as  a  Hebrai.-5m  ;  and  we  still  say,  to  put  a  person  to  the  plouuh,  to  the  anvil, 
&c.  The  passage  objected  to  may  be  thus  rendered.  He  (David)  broughl 
forth  the  people  that  were  therein,  and  put  them  lo  saws,  and  lo  harrows  of 
iron  (or  to  iron-mines,  for  the  original  word  means  both),  and  to  axes  of 
iron,  and  made  them  pass  through  the  brick-kihi.  The  erroneous  inter- 
pretation of  this  verse  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  1  Chron.  xx.  3. 
where  David  is  said  to  have  cut  them  with  saws  and  with  harrows  of  iron, 
and  Willi  axes:  on  which  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  instead  of  lli'^l 
(vaYQSeR)  lie  sawed  or  cut  with  saws,  seven  of  the  manuscripts  collated 
by  Dr.  Kennicott  have  Dl^'l  (vavoseM)  he  put  them.  1  Chron.  xx.  3.,  there- 
fore, must  be  rendered  in  the  same  manner  as  2  Sam.  xii.  31. 

16.  It  has  bee?!  asserted  from   1  Kings  xxii.  that  Jehovah 

kept  false  prophets,  as  xuell  as  true  ones. 

The  most  common  attention  to  the  context  vvill  show  that  this  asser- 
ti»a  is  as  false  as  it  is  malignant.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  four  hundred 
prophets  mentioned  in  that  chapter  (verse  6.)  were  pretended  prophets 
whom  the  wicked  king  of  Israel  had  in  his  pay,  and  who  knew  how  to  suit 
his  humour  and  to  flatter  his  vanity,  all  agreeing  in  the  same  fawning  com- 
pliances and  in  the  same  treacherous  counsels  which  pleased  for  the 
present,  but  ultimately  proved  fatal.  They  are  emphatically  termed  by 
Micaiah  (verse  23.)  Ahab's  prophets,  notwithstanding  they  professed  to  be 
the  Lord's  prophets,  prophesying  in  his  name.  And,  secondly,  the  address 
of  Micaiah  to  the  two  confederated  kings  in  verses  19—23.  is  not  a  real  re- 
presentation of  any  thing  done  in  the  heavenly  world,  as  if  the  Almighty 
were  at  a  loss  for  expedients,  or  had  any  hand  in  the  sins  of  his  creatures ; 
but  it  is  a  mere  parable,  and  only  tells  in  figurative  language  what  was  in 
the  womb  of  providence,  the  events  which  were  shortly  to  take  place,  and 
the  permission'  on  the  part  of  God,  for  these  agents  lo  act.  Micaiah  did  not 
choose  to  tell  the  angry  and  impiou^  Ahab,  that  all  his  prophets  were  liars ; 
but  he  represents  the  whole  by  this  parable,  and  says  the  same  truths  in 
language  equally  forcible  but  less  otfensive. 

17.  The  Scriptures  represent  the  Ahnighty  as  a  God  of  truth 
and  faithfuhiess :  but  he  is  charged  by  the  opposers  of  divine 
revelation  with  being  guilty  of  falsehood,  by  inspiring  prophets 
■with  false  messages,  and  by  violating  his  promises.  The  gross- 
ness  of  such  assertions  is  sufficiently  disgusting,  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  advocate  fully  to  meet  them,  and  to  expose 
all  their  falsehood. 

In  the  first  place,  With  regarti  to  the  charge  of  inspiring  prophets  loith 
false  messages  (which  is  founded  on  1  Kings  xxii.  22,  23.  Jer.  iv.  10.  and 
Ezek.  xiv.  9.),  we  remark,  that  it  is  a  known  idioin  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
to  express  things  in  an  imperative  and  active  form,  which  are  to  be  under 
stood  only  permissively.  So  where  the  devils  besought  Christ  that  he 
would  suffer  them  to  enter  into  the  herd  ofsipine,  he  said  imin  them,  Go 
(Matt.  viii.  31.)  ;  he  did  not  command,  but  permitted  them.  And  so  in  .John 
xiii.  27.,  where  our  Saviour  says  to  .Judas,  What  thou  dost,  do  quickly,  we 
are  not  to  understand  that  he  commanded  him  to  betray  him,  though  that 
seemed  to  be  expressed  in  the  form.  So,  likewise,  here,  where  an  evil 
spirit  offered  himself  to  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  and 
God  says.  Go  forth  and  do  so  :  this  only  signifies  a  permission,  not  a  com- 
mand. And  so  (.ler.  iv.  10.)  where  the  prophet  complains  that  God  had 
greatly  deceived  the  people,  saying,  they  should  have  peace  lehen  the 
sword  reachelh  to  the  soul;  we  are  to  understand  this  no  otherwise,  but 
that  God  permitted  the  false  prophets  to  deceive  them,  prophesying  peace 
to  them,  as  appears  by  the  history.  (Ezek.  xiv.  19.)  /  the  Lord  have  deceived 
that  prophet,  that  is,  permitted  him  to  be  deceived,  and  to  deceive  the 
>  people,  as  a  just  judgment  upon  thein  for  their  infidelity  with  respect  to 
nis  true  prophets.  This  he  threatens  at  the  5ih  verse,  I  will  take  the  house 
of  Israel  in  their  own  hear  I,  because  they  are  all  estranged  from 'me  through 
their  idols ;  because  they  have  chosen  Ictthemselves  false  gods,  I  will  suffer 
thein  to  be  deceived  with  false  prophets;  and  that  this  is  the  meaning, 
appears  by  the  threatening  added,  and  1  will  stretch  out  my  hand  upon 
him,  and  I  will  destroy  him  from  the  midst  of  my  people  :  now  God  will 
not  punish  that  of  which  he  is  the  author. 

That  text  (.ler.  xx.  7.)  Thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was  deceived,  signi- 
fies no  more,  but  that  he  had  mistaken  the  promise  of  Gnd  to  him,  who 
wlien  he  gave  him  his  commission,  told  him  he  would  be  with  him,  by  which 
he  understood  lliat  no  evil  should  come  to  him,  and  7iow  he  vms  become  a 
derision  and  the  people  mocked  him  ;  and  in  his  passion  and  weakness,  he 
breaks  forth  into  this  expression.  Thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was 
deceived ;  whereas  it  was  his  own  mistake  of  the  moaning  of  God's  promise, 
which  was  not,  that  he  should  not  meet  with  scorn,  and  opposition,  and 
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«  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  1  Kings  xxii.  22,   is  proved  in  the  next 
Teraark. 


persecution,  but  that  they  should  not  prevail  against  him,  as  we  may  see  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  first  chapter.'* 

Secondly,  With  respect  to  ihe  assertion  that  the  Almighty  violates  his 
promises,  it  has  been  objecliid  that  God  did  not  give  the  children  of  Israel 
all  the  land  which  he  piomisi  d  to  Abraham,  as  will  appear  l^y  comparing 
Gen.  xviii.  19,  20.  with  Josh.  xiii.  1.  &c.  and  Jurig.  ii,  20,  21.  In  G.-n.  .xv.  18. 
God  promised  to  give  Abraham  and  his  seed  such  a  land,  the  bounds  of 
which  he  describes  in  Josli.  xiii.  1.  It  is  there  said  that  there  remainea 
very  much  land  yet  unconqiiered,  of  which  they  had  not  got  possession. 
And  in  Judg.  ii.  20.  it  is  said,  that  the  people  having  not  performed  their 
part  of  the  covenant,  (Jod  would  suspend  Ihe  further  performance  of  his 
promise,  and  would  not  drive  out  any  more  of  the  nations  before  them  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  the  Israelites  never  were  possessed  of  the  promised 
land  in  the  full  latitude  and  extent  of  the  prouiise. 

Answer. — The  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  was  upon  consideration  of 
his  past  faith  and  obedience,  though  it  seems  that  the  full  performance  of  it 
did  likewi.=ie  depend  upon  the  future  obedience  of  his  poslerity.  In  pursu 
ance  of  his  covenant,  notwithstanding  all  the  murmurs  and  rebellions  of 
that  people,  God  did  bring  them  into  the  promised  land,  though  they  pro- 
voked him  to  destroy  them  many  a  time  ;  beciiuse  he  remembered  his 
covenant  with  Abraham.  When  they  were  possesfed  of  it,  God  pave  them 
a  title  to  the  rest,  and  would  have  assisted  ihtm  in  the  conquest  of  it,  if  they 
had  performed  the  condition  required  on  their  part,  that  is,  continued 
faithful  and  obedient  lo  him  ;  but  they  did  not,  and  thereby  discharged  God 
from  any  further  performance  of  his  promise  ;  and  God,  when  he  had  done 
this,  had  fully  performed  the  covenant  he  made  with  Abraham,  so  far  as 
concerned  his  part,  as  appears  by  the  acknowledgment  of.loshua,  even  in 
a  time  when  a  great  part  of  the  land  was  unconqnered  (.losh.  xxi.  44.),  and 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  5(1.);  yea,  and  had  it  not  been  that  God  had  made 
this  covenant,  as  well  upon  consideration  of  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience, 
as  upon  condition  of  the  future  obedience  of  his  posterity,  the  rebellions 
and  disobedience  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness  had  released  God  wholly 
from  the  proiiiijie,  ami  he  would  not  have  been  unfaithful  if  he  had  utterly 
destroyed  that  people,  and  made  a  full  end  of  them,  and  they  had  never 
entered  into  that  land  ;  because  a  failure  of  the  condition  makes  the  obliga- 
tion to  cease  ;  and  that  this  condition  was  implied  in  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  appears  from  Deut.  vii.  12,  13.  xi.  22,  23.  and  Judg.  ii.  20.  God 
gives  this  reason  why  he  suspended  the  complete  performance  of  his 
promise  :  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  said. 
Because  that  this  people  hath  transgressed  my  covenant  which  1  com- 
manded their  fathers,  and  have  not  hearkened  to  my  voice,  I  also  will  not 
henceforth  drive  out  any  of  the  nations  which  Joshua  left  when  he  dicd.^ 

18.  The  destruction  of  forty-tioo  little  children,  by  Elisha, 
whom  they  had  in  sportive  playfulness  called  a  bald  head  (it  is 
said),  was  an  act  of  cruelty  and  revenge. 

It  was  no  such  thing.  The  original  word  in  2  Kings  ii.  23,  24.  D'lyj 
(NfiAjuM),  which  in  our  version  is  rendered  little  children,  also  means  young 
persons  who  are  grown  up.  Thus  Isaac  was  called  lyJ  (naqr)  a  lad,  when 
he  was  ticenly-eight  years  old  ;  Joseph  when  he  was  thirty  ;  and  Rehoboam 
when  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  The  town  of  Beth-el  was  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  Ahab's  idolatry  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  men  came 
out  of  that  cijy  and  insulted  the  prophet,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests  of 
Baal,  exclaiming — Ascend,  too,  thou  bald  head ;  ascend,  too,  thou  bald  head, 
in  allusion  to  Elijah's  ascension  to  heaven;  of  which  they  had  heard,  but 
which  they  did  liot  believe.  Elisha,  it  is  said,  cursed  them  ;  but  he  did  not 
this  from  any  petulant  temper  of  his  own.  He  cursed  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  that  is,  he  declared  in  his  name  and  authority  the  punishment 
which  he  would  inflict  upon  them.  Thus  Elisha  acted  as  a  minister  of  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  world  ;  and  by  his  order  and  in  his  name  he 
foretold  the  punishment  which  was  about  to  be  inflicted  upon  these  profli- 
gate idolaters.  Had  this  denunciation  proceeded  from  the  angry  resent- 
ment of  the  prophet  only,  and  not  from  a  divine  impulse,  such  a  signal  event 
as  the  destruction  of  these  profane  young  men  of  Beth-el  would  not  have 
been  the  immediate  consequence  of  it. 

19.  It  is  objected  that  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
ascribe  to  the  Almighty  human  affections,  passions,  and  actions, 
even  those  of  the  worst  kind.  v 

But  these  objections  cease,  when  such  passages  are  interpreted JJ^wro- 
lively,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  when  all  those  other  passages  of  tlie  Bible 
are  duly  considered,  which  most  evidently  convey  the  subliraest  ideas  of 
the  Divine  Majesty.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  true,  in  condescension  to 
our  limited  capacities,  and  to  the  imperfections  of  human  creatures  and 
of  human  language,  represent  God  as  having  the  body,  the  passions,  and  the 
infirmities  of  a  man.  Thus,  they  make  mention  of  his  eyes  and  ears,  his 
hands  and  feet,  his  sleeping  and  waking.^  they  ascribe  to  him  fierce  anger 
and  jealousy,  grief  and  repentance,  joy  and  desire.  ,The  simple  language 
of  the  Hebrews  might  also  be  another  reason  for  its  abounding  with  such 
expressions.  But  that  no  man  might  be  so  weak  or  so  perverse  as  to  take 
those  expressions  according  to  the  letter,  and  entertain  mean  and  unworthy 
thoughts  of  his  Maker,  the  same  Scriptures  often  add  to  those  very  descrip- 
tions something  which  manifestly  shows  us  how  they  are  to  be  understood, 
and  reminds  us  that  if  God  has  a  body,  the  heaven  is  his  throne,  and  the 
earth  his  footstool;  if  he  has  hands,  they  are  hands  which  reach  to  the  ends 
of  the  creation  ;  if  he  has  eyes,  the  darkness  to  them  is  no  darkness  ;  and 
from  them  nothing  is  hidden ;  and  in  other  places  we  are  told  that  he  is 
perfect ;  that  he  is  blessed  or  happy  ;  that  he  is  unchangeable  ;  that  he  is 
every  where  present :  that  he  is  a  spirit ;  that  no  man  {lalh  seen  him  or  can 
see  him  ;  that  he  is  incomprehensible;  and  that  the  most  exalted  notion 
which  we  can  possibly  frame  of  him,  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  truth.*  One 
or  tWo  examples  will  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks. 

Thus,  when  God  is  said  to  repent,  the  expression  simply  means,  that  he 
docs  not  execute  tliat  which  seemed  to  us  to  have  been  his  purpose ;  that  he  is 
pleased  to  do  otherwise  than  his  threatenings  seemed  openly  to  express,  on 
account  of  some  tacit  condition  implied  in  them.  And  this  does  not  dero- 
gate either  from  the  truth,  or  sincerity,  or  constancy,  of  God  in  his'word. 
It  does  not  derogate  from  his  truth,  because  bespeaks  what  he  really  intends, 
unless  something  intervened  to  prevent  Ihe  juflgment  threatened,  upon 
which  he  resolved  when  tie  threatened  to  take  off  and  stop  his  judgments. 
Nor  does  it  derogate  from  his  sincerity,  for  he  has  told  us  that  his  tlireaten- 
iugs  have  such  conditions  implied  in  them  : — nor  from  his  constancy  and 
immutability,  because  God  does  not  change  his  counsel  and  purpose,  but 
takes  off  the  sentence,  which  he  had  passed  with  reserved  conditions. 

»  Tillotson's  Works,  vol.  vi.  )).  .'iCie.  London,  182f.). 

3  Ibid.  p.  507.    See  also  Waterland's  Scripture  Vindicated,  on  Ezek.  xiv.  9  , 
(Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  257—264.) 
*  .lortin's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 
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20.  It  has  also  been  objected,  that  the  book  of  Ecclcsiastes 
contains  some  passages  which  savour  of  irrehgion,  and  others 
which  savour  of  immorality. 

But  the  passages,  thus  exceiited  against,  are  either  innocent  wiien  riglilly 
intcr(irfl<;d  ;  or  else  Ihey  express, — nut  (he  sentiments  of  rioloiiion,  but  the 
/alue  opiniuns  of  others,  whom  ho  pi.-rsonates  jn  order  to  confute  them  ; — 
or,  liowever,  not  his  deliberate  si-iiiimenis,  but  such  hasty  and  wrong 
notions,  as  during  the  course  of  liis  inquiry  after  happiness  arose  succes- 
sively in  lus  mind,  and  were  on  mature  consideration  rejected  by  him,  that 
he  might  fix  at  last  on  the  true  basis,— the  cunclusiun  of  l/ic  whnle  mallir  ; 
whicli  is,  lo/ear  Ood  and  keep  Ilia  commandments :  /or  Uud  will  bring  every 
work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether 
it  be  evil.    (Eccl.  xii.  13,  14.) 

21.  It  has  Hkewisc  been  objected  that  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  the  sixteenth  and  twenty-third  chapters  of  Ezekiel's  pro- 
phecy, contain  passages  olTensive  to  common  decency. 

But  I  his  objection  will  fall  to  the  ground  by  interpreting  those  parts  alle- 
gorically,  as  almost  all  the  coinmcntalors,  from  llie  earliest  timers,  have 
unanimiiusly  done  :  and,  likewise,  by  considc^ring  that  the  simplicity  of  the 
eastern  nations  made  these  phrases  less  ofl'ensive  to  them  ttian  they  ap- 
peared 10  us;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  many  thmgs  which  are  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  our  view,  would  appear  far  ditTerent  in  eastern  cliniales.  With 
respect  lo  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  particular,  it  is  to  be  remarked.  l.That 
inosi  of  the  forms  of  speech,  against  which  exceptions  have  been  made,  are 
nii.slr.inslations,  and  do  not  exist  in  the  original ;— and,  2.  Admitting  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  remarks,  it  may  also  be  shown,  that  this  book  abounds 
with  beaiuiful  poetic  images.  There  is,  therefore,  no  just  exception  to  sup- 
posing it  allegorical,  provided  the  allegory  be  not  extravagant  and  incon- 
sistent. 

22.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  imprecations  contained  in  some  of 
the  prophetic  parts  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  book  of  Psalms 
(especially  in  the  fifty-fifth,  si.xty -ninth,  hundred  and  ninth,  hun- 
dred and  thirty -seventh,  and  some  other  Psalms),  breathe  a 
spirit  of  malice,  are  highly  inconsistent  ivith  humanity,  and 
highly  vicious. 

"  It  inu."!  be  confessed  that,  at  first  sight,  they  appear  cruel  and  vindictive, 
irreconcilable  with  tlie  genlle  spirit  of  piety  and  religion;  and  some,  un- 
hesitatingly acknowledging  them  to  be  indefensible  on  Christian  principles, 
rest  the  defence  solely  on  their  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation  ;  which,  they  say,  did  not  inculcate  that  cordial  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  and  even  love  of  our  enemies,  which  form  an  essential  5nd  peculiar 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  representation  the  inquirer  will  not  be  dis- 
poseil  to  acquiesce,  when  he  rellects  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  do  forcibly 
enjoin  the  duties  of  forgiving  injuries,  Exod.  xii.  49.  xxiii.  4.  5.  Lev.  xix. 
17,13.  Dent,  xxxii.  35.  Prov.  xi.  17.  xix.  11.  xx.  22.  xxiv.  29.  Zech.  vii.  10.; 
of  doing  good  to  enemies,  Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5.  Prov.  xxv.  21.  .ler.  xxix.  7.  ;  and 
of  cultivating  mutual  kindness  and  good  will,  Exod.  xxii.  21—24.  Lev.  xix. 
17,18.34.  xxv.  35.  Dent.  x.  19.  Prov.  xv.  17.  xvii.  17.  xviii.  24.  xxvii.  10. 
D.ivid,  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel,  extols  and  recommends  benevolence 
and  mercy,  forgiveness  and  kindness  to  enemies,  Psal.  xv.  25.  xxvii.  2.  el 
sei].  xxxiv.  14.  xxxvii.  1,  8.  21.  26.  xxxviii.  12,  13, 14.  xxxix.  1.  xl.  1.  3.  xciv.  1. 
ci.  5.  cix.  4,  5.  cxii.  5.  9.  cxx.  6,  7.  cxxxiii.  1,2,3.;  and  his  own  conduct 
afforded  a  noble  exemplification  of  these  virtues,  as  will  be  apparent  by  con- 
sulting the  following  passages;  Psal.  xxxv.  12 — 15.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  I.  et  seq. 
xxvi.  1.  er  scj.  2  Sam.  i.  4.  et  seq.  iv.  8—12.  xvi.  7 — 11.  xix.  21—23.  It  cannot 
then  be  credited  that  one  so  distinguished  for  tenderness  and  benevolence 
of  heart,  as  well  as  for  pre  eminent  piety,  could  utter  any  thing  in  direct 
opposition  lo  those  feelings  of  mercy  and  forgiveness,  which  he  both  liighly 
recommended,  and  exhibited  in  his  own  practice.  Independently  of  this  we 
may  rest  assured  that  no  unmerciful  and  revengeful  sentiment  was  ever 
suggested  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  ever  found  entrance  into  a  work  of  inspi- 
ration. 

"  From  these  observations  we  may  with  certainty  infer  that  the  passages 
in  question,  however  they  may  appear,  were  undoubtedly  not  intended  to 
convey  any  bitter  and  unrelenting  malediction.  Nor  will  they  be  deemed 
to  do  so,  provided  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  bold  phraseology  of  Ori- 
ental poetry,  which  must  generally  be  received  with  considerable  abate- 
ment; and  provided  also  they  be  understood  with  the  reservation,  which 
ought  to  accompany  all  our  wishes  and  addresses  to  the  Deity,  namely, 
that  he  would  grant  them  only  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  His  will 
and  providence.  If  the  imprecative  parts  of  the  book  of  Psahns  be  taken 
with  these  limitations,  as  in  reason  they  ought,  they  will  be  found  in  sub- 
stance merely  lo  express  a  wish  that  the  wicked  men  spoken  of  might  re- 
ceive the  just  recompense  of  their  deeds,  and  that  the  punishment  they 
deserved  might  speedily  overtake  them,  if  such  were  the  will  of  God.  The 
impious  and  transgressors  are  those  alone  upon  whom  the  Psalmist  impre- 
cates the  Divine  vengeance ;  and  there  is  nothing  of  vindictive  feeling  in 
praying  for  that  which  he  believed  the  Divine  justice  as  well  as  the  Divine 
proiuise  were  engaged  to  intlicf ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  absolute  perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being  alTords  ample 
evidence  that  he  calls  for  this  vengeance  only  so  far  as  might  be  accordant 
with  the  Divine  attributes  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  equity.  A  strong  con- 
firmalion  of  this  reasoning  is  supplied  by  Psal.  xxviii.  4,  5.  where  he  prays 
the  .\lmighty  to  '  gire  them  according' lo  their  deeds,  according  to  the 
tcickedness  o/thtir  enrlearonn  ;  to  give  them  after  the  work  of  their  hands  : 
to  render  them  their  desert ;'  and  he  inunediately  subjoins  as  a  reason  for 
the  petition,  and  a  vindication  of  it,  '  because  Ihey  regard  not  the  trorks  of 
the  Lord,  nor  the  operation  of  his  hands,  he  shall  (will)  destroy  them,  and 
not  build  them  up.'  Such  impiecative  aildresses  are  in  reality  the  expres- 
sion of  an  earnest  desire  that  the  will  of  Goil  may  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven,  and  that,  if  it  seemed  good  unto  Him,  He  would  assert  his  own 
honour  as  well  by  the  punishment  of  the  iniquitous  as  by  the  preservation 
of  the  righteous. 

"The  persons,  to  whom  the  imprecations  refer,  were  inveterate  adver- 
saries, plotting  against  the  life  of  the  Psalmist,  and  maliciously  intent  upon 
effecltna  his  ruin.  To  pray  to  be  rescued  from  their  wicked  devices  was 
clearly  lawful ;  and,  considering  their  numbers  and  persevering  malignity, 
his  escape  might  seem  utterly  impracticable  without  their  entire  overthrow 
or  extirpation  ;  a  prayer  for  their  destruction,  therefore,  was  equivalent  to 
a  prayer  for  his  own  preserviiiion  and  deliverance.  Besides,  they  were  for 
the  most  part  not  only  per.«onal  enemies,  but  hostile  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
rebels  to  their  heavenly  King,  and  violators  of  His  commands.  To  desire 
the  punishment  of  such  characters  arose,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  not 
from  personal  vindictive  feelings,  but  from  a  regard  to  religion,  and  hatred 
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of  iniquity  ;  and  was  in  fact  tantamount  to  desiring  tne  Almighty  to  vindi- 
rate  His  glory  by  inllicling  the  chastisements,  which  tJley  deserved,  and 
which  he  has  denounced  against  ihe  proud  contemners  of  His  laws. 

"  By  many  writers  the  passages  olijected  lo  are  explained  aspredictions: 
and  this  is  not  at  variance  with  the  Hebrew  idiom;  which  admits,  under 
some  circumstances,  the  use  of  llie  iiiijierative  for  the  future,  as  Psal. 
xxxvii.  27.  Gen.  xx.  7.  xlii.  18.  xlv.  8.  Prcjv.  iit.  4.  iv.  4. ;  and  the  employ- 
mint  of  the  imperative  mood,  when  declaring;  future  events,  is  not  unusual 
with  the  sacred  writers,  as  in  Isa.  vi.  lU.  viii.  9,  10.  ix.  3.  xvii.  1.  xxix.  9. 
Jer.  i.  10.  E/,ek.  xliii.  3.  In  some  instances,  aprayer  or  wish  for  the  punish- 
ment of  sinners  may  be  nearly  equivalent  to  a  prediction,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  founded  on  the  belief,  and  meant  to  imply,  that,  acconliiig  lo  God's  moral 
government  of  the  world,  punistimeiit  most  certainly  awaits  them.  Some 
ol  the  imprecations  in  the  Psalms  may,  men,  be  understood  as  declarative 
of  the  just  judgments  of  God,  which  would  inevitably  fall  upon  the  im- 
pious; but  in  others,  and  perhaps  most  of  them,  both  the  natural  construc- 
tion of  Ihe  sentences,  and  Ihe  full  force  and  propriety  of  the  expressions, 
re(|uire  them  to  be  taken  in  an  ini]>recative  sense.  To  explain  them  in  any 
other  sense  is  doing  violence  to  the  laws  of  grammatical  interpretation  ; 
yet  even  in  this  light,  considered  as  imprecations,  ihey  amount  lo  no  more 
than  a  wish  that  tlie  impious  may  be  rieall  with  according  lo  tlie  eternal  and 
fiiiuUcrablc  laws  of  Divine  justice,  that  they  may  o[ieiily  and  before  the 
world  receive  the  penalties  of  crime,  provided  it  be  the  will  of  God  ;  which 
surely  is  neither  an  unnatural  nor  unreasonable  wi^h  in  those,  who  anx- 
iously seek  the  punishment  of  vice,  and  the  maintenance  of  true  religion 
and  virtue.  In  the  Psalmist,  moreover,  it  is  a  wish  not  proceeding  from  a 
desire  to  gratify  a  personal  vindictive  feeling,  but  partly  from  a  ilesite  of 
self-preservation,  and  partly  from  anxiety  lo  see  the  worship  and  glory  of 
God  triumphant  over  all  enemies.  Imprecations,  therefore,  made  with  the 
limitations,  and  originating  in  the  motives  just  mentioned,  so  far  from  being 
liable  to  the  charge  of  uialiciousness  and  revenge,  are  in  accordance  with 
the  purest  spirit  of  religion,  and  with  the  exercise  of  the  most  extensive 
charity."' 

Of  all  those  tremendous  imprecations  which  appear  in  our  common 
English  version  of  Deut.  xx\'ii.  15—20.,  there  is  not  one  authorized  by  the 
original.  The  Hebrew  texts  express  no  kind  of  wish,  but  are  only  so 
many  denunciations  of  the  displeasure  of  God  against  those  who  either 
were  or  should  be  guilty  of  the  sins  therein  mentioned,  and  of  the  judg- 
ments which  they  must  expect  to  be  inflictcfl  upon  them,  unless  prevented 
by  a  timely  and  sincere  repentance.  And  agreeably  to  this  view,  the 
sacred  text  should  have  been  rendered  "cursed  they,"  or,  "cursed  are 
they,"  and  not  "  cursed  be  they,"  in  the  sense  of  Let  them,  be  cursed ;  the 
word  be,  though  inserted  in  our  translation,  having  nothing  answerable  to 
it  in  the  Hebrew. 

The  same  idiom,  which  appears  in  the  prophetic  writings  and 
Psalms,  is  also  to  be  found  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  14. 

The  former  passage  runs  thus: — If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesua, 
let  him  be  analhemii  maranatha.  From  1  Cor.  xii.  3.  we  find  that  Ihe  Jews, 
who  pretended  to  be  under  the  Spirit  and  leaching  of  God,  called  Jesus 
Christ  xvxji.ux  or  accursed,  that  is,  a  person  divoicd  lo  destruction.  In 
ICor.  xvi.  22.  Saint  Paul  retorts  the  whole  upon  themselves,  and  says,  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus,  let  hi.m  be  (that  is,  he  will  be)  accursed ; 
the  Lord  will  coine.  This  is  not  said  in  the  way  of  imprecation,  but  as  a 
prediction  of  what  would  certainly  come  upon  the  Jews  if  they  did  not 
repent ;  and  of  what  actually  came  upon  them,  because  they  did  not  re- 
pent, but  continued  to  hale  and  execrate  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  a  prediction  of  what  still  lies  upon  them  because  they  continue  lo  hale 
and  execrate  the  Redeemer. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  we  read  Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  mc  much  evil ; 
the  Lord  reward  him  according  to  his  works  ;  which  has  the  appearance 
of  an  imprecation.  But  instead  of  m^o^^h  may  the  Lord  reward,  u^oSxrii 
will  reward  is  llie  reading  of  the  Codices  Alexandrinus  and  Ephrerai 
(which  are  of  the  best  authority),  the  Codices  Claromonlanus,  San  Germa- 
nensis,  Augiensis,  also  of  those  numbered  by  Griesbach,  6.  17.  31.  37.  67**. 
71.  73.  80.  and  of  the  MS.  by  Matthaei  noted  with  the  letter  f. ; — of  the  Cop- 
tic, Armenian,  and  Vulgate  versions — and  of  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,EuIo- 
gius  as  cited  by  Photius,  Johannes  Damascenu.s,  Oecumenius,  Augustine, 
and  others  among  the  fathers  of  the  (Christian  church.  The  reading  of 
ccTroJixrei  makes  the  sentence  declaratory, — 7V/e  X.ord  will  reward  Aiwi 
according  to  his  works ;  and  as  it  is  supported  by  such  satisfactory  evi- 
dence,  Griesbach  has  inserted  it  in  his  inner  margin,  as  being  nearly  equal, 
if  not  preferable,  lo  the  common  reading.  An  additional  proof  that  this  is 
the  prefertble  lection  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  in  unison  with  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  intrepid  apostle,  Saint  Paul ;  who,  in  Ihe  sixteenth 
verse,  when  speaking  of  his  being  deserted  by  every  one,  when  (during 
his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome)  he  was  first  summoned  to  vindicate 
himself  before  the  sanguinary  emperor  Nero,  says.  Let  it  not  be  placed 
to  their  charge,  that  is.  Let  them  not  have  lo  reckon  for  it  with  the  .Supreme 
Judge,  at  the  great  day.  This  passage  furnishes  an  additional  example  of 
cimon  9.,  concerning  various  readings,  which  is  given  in  p.  291.  supra. 

23.  The  preceding  examples,  with  two  exceptions,  have  been 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  So  pure,  indeed,  is  the  morality 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  advocates  of  infidelity  can  find 
no  other  fault  with  it,  than  this, — that  it  carries  the  principle  of 
forbearance  too  far,  because,  among  other  things,  it  inculcates 
the  love  of  our  enemies.  Notwithstanding  this  involuntary  tes- 
timony to  its  inimitable  excellence,  two  passages  have  been 
singled  out,  as  inculcating  immorality,  viz.  Luke  xvi.  8.  and  1 
Cor.  ix.  5. 

(1.)  In  Luke  xvi.  8.  we  read,  that  The  lord  commended  the  unjust  steward 
(who  in  the  parable  had  been  represented  as  having  defrauded  his  master), 
becau.se  he  had  done  wisely;  and  hence  Jesus  Ciirist  has  been  unjustly 
charged  with  countenancing  dishonesty.  The  whole  of  the  context,  however, 
shows,  that  it  was  Ihe  master  or  lord  of  the  steward,  and  not  Christ,  who 
is  represented  as  commending  his  conduct,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  his 
master's  so  commending  him,  that  Jesus  made  the  reflection  that  the  chil- 
dren of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light. 
The  parable  in  question  is  to  be  interpreted  solely  in  reference  to  the 
principal  idea  contained  in  it;  and  that  idea  is,  from  the  conduct  of  a 
worldly  minded  man.  to  enforce  upon  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
necessity  of  their  beiog  at  least  as  assiduous  in  pursuing  the  business  of 


'  For  the  preceding  observations  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
George  Holden  :  they  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "Christian 
Expositor." 
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the  npxt  worlii,— the  salvation  of  their  souls,— as  worldly  minded  men  are 
in  their  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  world. 

(2.)  Tiie  interrogatory  (1  Cor.  ix.  5.)  has  been  distorted  into  a  charge  of 
adultery  against  the  apostle  Paul.  It  would  be  a  suflicierit  reply  to  this 
falsehood,  to  state  thai  the  whole  of  his  conduct  and  senliinenis  coiripletely 
disproves  it.  The  purest  benevolence,  the  snverest  reproofs  of  all  sin,  and 
the  most  exemplary  discliarge  of  all  the  civil,  social,  and  relalive  duties 
pervade  all  his  justly  admired  epistles.  Let  us,  however,  britliy  consider 
this  passage.  11  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  context,  that  at  Corinlh 
thiTe  were  false  teachers  of  Christianity,  who  questioned  Paul's  apostle- 
ship;  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  conduct  himself  in  ihe  mosi  circumspect 
manner,  in  order  that  they  might  not  find  any  occasion  against  him.  Having 
vindicated  his  apcstolic  character  and  mission,  and  proveii  his  right  to 
have  the  necessaries  of  life  supplied  to  him,  if  he  had  demanded  them  of 
those  among  whom  he  had  laboured  gratuitously,  he  saj's, — Havf  we  not 
power  (authurili/  or  right)  tu  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife,  as  ipell  as  other 
apostles,  and  as  the  brethren  nf  the  Lord  and  Cephas  1  What  is  there  in 
this  pas.^age,  wliich  can  t)e  construed  into  a  sufficient  proof  of  adultery  in 
an  Engli.-sh  court  of  law! — Whe.n  the  apostle  speaks  of  his  right  to  take 
witli  him  a  sLster,  a  wife,  he  means,  first,  that  he  and  all  othnr  aposilcs, 
and.  consequenlly,  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  had  a  uight  to  marry  ;  for 
it  appears  that  James  and  Jude,  who  were  the  brethren  or  kinsmen  of  Ihe 
Lord,  were  married  :  and  we  have  infallible  evidence  that  Pelertsurnained 
Cephas)  was  a  married  man,  not  only  from  this  verse,  but  also  from  Malt. 
viii.  14.  where  his  mother-in-law  is  mentioned  as  being  cured  by  Jesus 
Christ  of  a  fever.  And,  secondly,  we  find  that  their  wives  were  per.'ions 
of  the  same  faith  ;  for  less  can  never  be  implied  in  the  word  sister.  It  is 
further  worthy  of  notice  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  has  particularly  re- 
marked that  the  apostles  carried  their  wives  about  with  them,  "not  as 
wives  but  as  sisters,  that  ihey  might  minister  to  those  who  were  mis- 
tresses of  families ;  that  so  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  might,  without  re- 
'prehension  or  evil  suspicioti,  enter  the  apai'tments  of  Ihe  women."  And 
in  giving  his  finished  picture  of  a  perfect  Christian,  he  says, — "Eo-j.>i 

XI.    TT.KM,    x«<    TAMEl ElKONAi;    i^s'   tou;    AliOXTOAOl  i;— //e  eats 

and  drinks  and  markies.  . .  .having  the  apostles  for  his  example  !"' 


SECTION  VI. 

APPARENT    CONTRADICTIONS    BETWEEN    THE    SACRED    WRITERS. 

There  are  some  facts  recorded  in  one  part  of  the  Sacred 
Writings  which  seem  to  be  repugnant  to  the  statements  con- 
tained in  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  these  apparent 
contradictions  are  to  be  found  between  different  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  also  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

1.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  folloiving  passages  are  objected 
to  as  contradictory. 

1.  Gen.  i.  and  Gen.  ii.  have  been  affirmed  to  contradict  each 
other. 

They  are  perfectly  consistent.  In  the  first  chapter,  Moses  gives  a  general 
account  of  the  whole  creation  in  six  days  ;  and  then,  carrying  on  his  his- 
tory, he  proceeils  to  describe  particularly  the  formation  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
In  Gen.  ii.  3.  it  is  said,  that  God  had  rested  from  all  his  ii;or/cs  which  he  had 
created  and  made  ;  that  is,  he  ceased  to  make  any  more  creatures;  con- 
sequently, Adam  was  not  made  after  this. 


Gen.  vii.  17.    The  food  ivas 


2.  Gen.  vii.  12.     And   the  ■}    ;,  ,,ij  ,„  j,,  ucn.  ^n.  it.    rt,e /looa  w 
rain  was  upon  he  ear  h  lorly  >       .    .....     <r    .   ",  ,i,  •        ,i. 

days  and  forty  nights.  S  '="'""^*'"'='"*  ""  ?  ^"'^y  ^^y^  "-"""»  ""''  «°"^- 

The  words  "  and  forty  nights,"  in  Gen.  vii.  17.  are  lost  from  the  Hebrew 
copies,  but  Ihey  are  found  in  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  and  also  in 
many  MSS.  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version.  They  ought  lo  be  restored  to 
the  text,  which  will  read  as  follows,  in  perfect  unison  with  Gen.  vii.  12. — 
The  Jlood  was  forty  days  and  forty  nights  upon  t/ie  earth. 

(     Gen.  viii.  3.     The  waters 

3.  Gen.  \'\\.'^..Andlhewa- )  .  -j  .  v,  relumed  from  off  the  earth 
ters  prevailed  upo7i  the  earth}  ''^'^.■".''.l  continually  ;  niid  after  the 
an  hundred  and  fifty  days.    )     °  "      '  \  end  of  the  hundred  o,nd  fifty 

y  days,  the  waters  were  abated. 

Gen.  viii.  3.  ought  to  bo  rendered  : — The  tcaters  continually  subsided 
from  off  the  earth  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  days,  the 
waters  were  much  abated.  This  rendering  (which  Dr.  Boolhroyd  has 
adopted  in  his  new  version  of  the  Bible)  completely  removes  the  alleged 
contradiction. 

4.  Gen.  viii.  4,  5.  are  affirmed  to  be  repugnant. 

Dr.  Boolhroyd  renders  them  thus,  which  obviates  tliat  repugnancy: — 
The  w;iters  were  much  abated,  so  that  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  seven- 
teenth d(ry  of  the  month,  the  ark  rested  upon  one  of  the  7n0u.nl  ains  of  Ara- 
rat. And  the  waters  were  continually  decreasing  until  the  tenth  month  ; 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were 
visible. 

5.  Gen.  vi.  19.  vii.  2,  3.  8,  9.  and  15.  and  viii.  20.  are  charged 
with  being  direct  contradictions.  A  little  attention  to  the  context 
and  connection  of  the  passages  in  question  will  show  their  per- 
fect consistency. 

In  Gpn.  vi.  19—21.  general  orders  are  given  lo  Noah  to  take  into  the  ark 
with  him  animals  of  every  kind,  pairs  of  each.  In  Gen.  vii.  2.  the  number 
of  pairs  is  staled,  viz.  seven  pairs  of  clean  beasts,  and  two  pairs  of  beasts 
that  are  not  clean;  and  (verse  3.)  of  the  fowls  of  the  air  that  are  clean, 
seven  pairs,  the  male  and  the  female,  and  of  fowls  that  are  not  clean,  two 

1  Clementis  Alexandrini  Stromata,  lib.  vii.  c.  2.  cited  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  in 
his  Commentary  on  1  Cor.  ix.  5.— Clement  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
Greek  Christian  writers  in  the  close  of  the  second  century.  His  Stromata 
were  written  a.  d.  193. 


pairs,  the  male  and  his  females  In  vii.  8,  9.  and  15.  the  historian,  relating 
what  was  done  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  says  generally,  ihat 
pairs  went  will.  Noah  into  the  ark  ;  and  in  viii,  'M.  it  is  slated,  also,  in 
general  terms,  that  he  offered  sacrifices  of  every  chan  beast,  aiidof  every 
clean  fowl.  There  is,  therefore,  no  real  contradiction  between  these  seve- 
ral nuuiberg.  As  animals  were  not  used  for  food  belore  llie  Dehige,  it  is 
proljable  that  the  dislliiclion  of  beasts  and  fowls  into  dean  and  unclean 
was  made  with  respect  to  sacrifices;  the  former  being  ofltred  while  the 
latter  were  not. 

6.  On  the  alleged  contradiction  between  Gen.  xv.  13.  Exod. 
xii.  40,  41.  and  Acts  vii.  6,  see  p.  405.  supra. 


apparently 
coulraJicts 


C  James  i.  13.  God  cannot  be 
'  tempted  with  evil,  neither 
(  tenipteth  He  any  man. 


7.  Gen.  xxii.  1.  It  came  to  ] 
pass  after  these  things,  that ! 
God  did  tempt  Abraham.       ] 

Temptation  signifies  nothing  more  than  trial  ;  any  opposition  or  difficulty 
that  may  exercise  our  virtues,  and  make  them  known.  In  this  sense  God 
may  be  said  to  tempt  men,  that  is,  he  tries  and  proves  them,  and  thus  he 
tempted  Abraham.  Sometimes  templaliim  means  dangerous  IriaLs  and 
enliccments  lo  sin,  under  which  we  are  more  likely  to  sink,  than  to  over- 
come Iheui.  In  this  sense  God  temptelh  not  any  man;  nor,  if  we  resist 
them,  will  He  suffer  us  to  be  templed ahoi^e  xchal  ire  are  able.  (1  ('or.  x.  13.) 

8.  From  Gen.  xxxi.  38.  and  41.  compared  with  Gen.  xxxiv. 
it  has  been  asserted  that  Dinah  was  only  six  years  of  age  (in- 
stead of  sixteeti),  when  she  was  forcibly  defiled  by  fchechem  ; 
and  hence  it  is  insinuated  that  the  narrative  is  so  contradictory 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  credit. 

This  pretended  difficulty,  concerning  the  age  of  Dinah,  originated  in  the 
supposition  that  that  disastrous  circumstance  took  place  in  Ihe  very  same 
year  when  Jacob  returned  into  Palestine.  So  far,  however,  is  the  Ijcok  ot 
Genesis  from  dating  it  in  that  year,  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  learn  from  it, 
that  Jacob  resided  in  that  country  a  long  time.  (Compare  Gen.  xxxiii.  11. 
18.  xxxiv.  1.  30.  and  xxxv.  1.  2S,  29.)  The  best  chronotogisis  comj)ute  that 
the  patriarch's  residence,  both  at  Succoth  and  at  Shecliein,  was  about  ten 
years  ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  the  book  of  Genesis  Ihat  atfoids 
any  ground  of  contradiction  or  difficulty  against  this  computation.  Dinah, 
therefore,  was  about  sixteen,  or  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  years  of 
age  ;  and  her  brothers  Simeon  and  Levi,  about  twenty-two  or  twenty. three 
(uistead  of  twelve,  as  the  opposers  of  Ihe  Bible  falsely  assert),  when  the 
disastrous  occurrence  at  Shechem  obliged  Jacob  to  quit  that  district  or 
canton,  and  go  to  Bethel,  whence  he  repaired  lo  Mamre  to  his  father  Isaac. 
It  is  true,  that  Isaac's  death,  which  is  recorded  at  the  close  of  Gen.  xxxv. 
was  subsequent  to  Joseph's  deparlure  inio  Egypt,  though  ihe  lalter  is  not 
related  until  the  thirty-seventh  chapter;  but  that  patriarch's  decease  was 
noticed  in  this  place  by  anticipation,  in  order  that  the  history  of  Joseph 
might  not  be  interrupted.  This  mode  of  narrating  facts,  it  is  well  known, 
is  pursued  by  all  historians  who  do  not  wish  lo  be  mere  annalisls,  and  by 
no  means  affecls  the  date  of  the  account  of  Dinah,  which  look  place  pre- 
viously lo  Isaac's  death,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  Joseph.  The  days  of  Isaac 
were  a  hundred  and  fourscore  years  ;  he  was  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  years  oljl  when  Dinah  was  violated,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  when  Joseph  ftias  sold  into  Egypt. 

9.  The  land  of  Ramescs,  in  Gen.  xlvii.  11.  means,  the  land  of 
Goshen,  and  not  the  capital  of  that  district ;  it  was  probably  so 
called  in  the  time  of  Moses,  from  the  city  of  Rameses,  which  the 
Israelites  had  built  for  Pharaoh.  The  Hebrew  historian  used  an 
appellation  well  known  to  them.  There  is  no  improbaliility  or 
contradiction  whatever  between  Gen.  xlvii.  11.  and  Exod.  i.  11. 

10.  Gen.  xlviii.  8.  and  10.  In  the  first  of  these  verses  it  is 
said,  that  Israel  beheld  Josepli's  sons  ;  and  in  the  other,  that  his 
eyes  xvere  dim^  so  that  he  could  not  see. 

The  meaning  is,  not  Ihat  he  could  not  see  at  all,  but  only  that  he  could 
not  plainly  and  distinctly  see  the  objects  which  were  belore  him.  There- 
fore, though  he  beheld  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  yet  he  could  not  distinguish 
them,  until  they  were  brought  nigh  to  him.  The  declai'ation  of  Jacob  to 
Joseph,  in  xlviii.  22.  is  not  prophetic  of  Ihe  future,  as  a  scoffing  wriler  of 
the  present  day  has  asserted.  From  Gen.  xxxiii.  19.  we  learn,  that  Jacob 
bought, a  piece  of  land  from  Hamor  at  Shechem  ;  to  which  he  doubtless 
alludes  in  Gen.  xlviii.  22.  I  have  given  to  thee  one  portion  above  thy  breth- 
ren, ichich  I  took  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amoritc  icith  my  sword  and  with 
my  bow.  It  should  seem  that  this  spot  ha(f  aflerwaids  fallen  inio  the  hands 
of  an  Amorite  family  or  tribe,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Shechemites, 
and  that  .Jacob  had  retaken  it  from  them  by  force  of  arms,  though  this 
transaction  is  nowhere  else  mentioned. 

11.  Reuel  in  Exod.  ii.  18.  is  the  same  as  Itaguel  in  Num. 
X.  29. 

The  Hebrew  is  the  same  in  both  places ;  consequently  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction. The  reason  of  the  seeming  difference  is,  that  the  V  (oin  or  aln)' 
in  Snij?"!,  is  soinetiiries  used  merely  as  a  vowel,  and  sometimes  as  g,  ng, 
and  gn ;  and  this  is  occasioned  by  the  difliculty  of  the  sound,  which 
scarcely  any  European  organs  can  enunciale.  As  pronounced  by  the 
Arabs,  it  strongly  resembles  the  first  effort  made  in  the  throat  by  gargling. 
Raguel  is  the  worst  method  of  pronouncing  this  word;  Re-u-el,  the  first 
syllable  being  strongly  accented,  is  nearer  to  the  true  sound.  On  a  com- 
parison of  all  the  places  where  these  relations  of  Moses  are  mentiom  d.  it 
is  evident  that  Re-u-el  or  Raguel  was  the  father  of  Jethro,  whose  daughter 
Zipporah  Moses  married  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  Hobab  was  the  son 
of  .lothro  who  accompanied  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness.  (CJom- 
pare  Exod.  iii.  1.  iv.  18.  and  Num.  x.  29.)  No  solid  objection  co7i  be  marie 
against  thi'j  explanation  from  Reuel  being  called  "  their  father"  (Exod.  ii. 
18.),  as  this  appellation  frequently  denotes  any  remote  ancestor.'  Aged 
men,  uncles,  and  grandfathers  are  in  the  Scriptures  sometimes  culled 
fathers.  Thus  in  Gen.  xxxi.  43.  Laban  calls  his  grand  cb'Mren  his  child- 
ren, and  considers  himself  as  their  yb/Aer,  and  in  2  Kings  xiv.  3.  David 
is  called  the  father  of  Amaziah,  though  he  was  his  remote  ancestor. 

■  »  The  above  is  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  of  the 
Septuagint  and  Syriac  versions.    The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  text  is 
imperfect — Of  foiols  of  the  air  also  by  sevens,  the  male  and  the  female. 
Bishop  Newton's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 
'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Boothroyd  on  Exod.  ii.  18. 


Chap.  VII,  Sect.  VI.] 


OF  SCRIPTURE,  ALLEGED  TO  BE  CONTRADICTORY. 


it  aid  to 
contriJict 


Exod.  iii.  4.  And  tchen  the 
Lord  saw  that  he  turneduaide 
to  see,  trod  called  unto  him 
out  of  the  mid^t  of  the  bush. 


12.  Exorl.  iii.  2.  And  /Ae"l 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  j 
untij  lum  (Mosi!S)  in  a  J/  line  > 
of' fire  out  uf  the  midal  of  a  \ 
ounh.  J 

In  thesB  two  verses  there  is  no  contradiction  whatever.  On  the  subject 
of  tliis  and  other  divine  apjiearances  related  in  Hit-  Old  Teslaniont  (wliicli 
both  Jews  and  Cliiisliaiiti  believe,  on  the  solid  evidence  of  fads,  llioutjii 
infidels,  U[ialjle  lo  refute  ttieui,  di.sniiss  Ihein  with  scotTlug),  the  soltd  and 
inconieslahle  soliiiion  is  laid  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  perfectly  nnd'  r- 
stood  the  whole  allalrof  divine  apix-arances,  in  John  v.  37.  Au4  the  Father 
himself  which  hath  sent  me  hulh  borne  witness  of  me.  Vt-  have  neithir 
heard  his  voice  at  any  lime,  nor  seen  his  shape.  (John  i.  IH  )  A'o  niati. 
hath  seen  God  at  ami  time.  Hi;  is  the  invisible  God,  whom  no  man  halh 
seen,  nor  can  sen.  It  is  often  said,  that  the  Lord,  the  Most  Hi);h  God, 
aupeared  lo  the  patriarchs,  lo  Mo.ses  and  to  the  prophets,  the  ancestors  ol 
I  he  Jews  :  but,  according  to  Jesus  Christ's  rule,  the  apn.arance,  form,  or 
shape  which  they  saw,  was  not  the  appearance  of  llie  Lord  Cod  hunsell  ; 
for  ii'ver,  at  any  lime,  did  Ihi-y  see  his  shape.  Again,  it  is  often  said,  that 
the  Most  Hijjh  Cod  spake  lo  the  patriarchs,  to  Moses,  and  to  the  prophets; 
out  our  Lord  allirms,  that  they  never  heard  his  voice  at  any  time.  How 
Bhall  we  reconcile  this  si  eiiiinii  inconsistency  1  The  true  solution,  accord- 
ing lothe  Scriptures,  is  Ihis  :— That  the  Lord  God  never  spake  or  appeared 
in  per.son,  but  always  by  a  proxy,  nuncios,  or  messenger,  who  represented 
him  and  spake  in  his  name  ami  authority,  ll  was  this  inessengi;r  of  Jeho- 
vah (or  antfel  of  Jehovah),  who  appeared  unto  Moses  (lixod.  iii.  2.),  and  who 
is  called,  in  verse  1.  Jehovah  or  Lord  (whence  il  is  evidfnt  that  he  was  no 
created  human  being);  and  who  snake  to  Moses,  in  verse  5.  saying.  Draw 
not  nigh  hither,  ij-c.  /  am  the  God  of  Abiaham  (ver.  6.),  and  1  am  that  1 
AM.  (ver.  1-1.)  All  which  words  W(;re  pronounced  by  an  angel,  but  are 
true,  not  of  the  angel,  but  of  Cod,  wlioin  he  represented.  So  a  herald 
reads  a  proclamalinn  in  the  king's  name  and  words,  as  if  the  king  himself 
were  speaking.  The  word  Anoijl,  both  in  the  Greek  language  and  in  the 
Ilebrew,  signifies  a  mes.ienger  or  nuncius,  an  ambassador ;  one  who  act.-j 
and  .speaks,  not  in  his  own  name  or  behalf,  but  in  the  name,  person,  and 
behalf  of  him  who  sends  hiiu  Tims  the  wonl  is  frequently  rendered  in 
our  authorized  translation;  and  if  it  had  always  been  rendered  the /nfs- 
eenger  of  Ihe  Lord,  instead  ol  the  atigel  of  the  I^rd,  the  case  would  have 
been  very  pl.iin.  Hut  an-^el,  b'  iiig  a  Creek  word,  which  the  English  reader 
does  not  und.'rstaml,  throws  some  obscurity  upon  such  passages.' 

13.  Exod.  vii.   19 — 21.  is  apparently  contradicted  by  Exod, 

vii.  22, 

Both  are  reconciled  by  romparing  verse  24.  The  Egyptians  digged 
round  about  Ihe  river  for  wa'er  to  drink :  and  it  seems  thai  the  water  thus 
obtained  was  not  bloody  like  thai  in  the  river;  on  lliis  water,  tlierefore, 
the  magicians  might  optu-ate.  Aaain,  though  Moses  was  commissioned  to 
turn  into  blood,  not  only  the  waters  of  Ihe  river  Nile,  but  al?o  those  of 
their  streams,  rivers,  ponds,  and  pools;  yet  it  seems  evident  from  verse 
20.  that  he  did  not  proceed  thus  far,  at  least  in  Ihe  frst  instance,  for  it  is 
there  staled,  that  only  the  waters  of  the  river  were  turned  into  blood. 
Afterwards,  doubtless,  ihe  plague  became  general.  At  the  commencement, 
therefore,  of  this  plague,  the  magicians  might  obtain  other  water,  to  imitate 
the  miracle;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them,  by  juggling  tricks,  to 
impart  lo  it  a  bloody  appearance,  a  fetid  smell,  and  a  bad  laste.  On  either 
of  these  grounds  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  Mosaic  account. 


14.  E.vod.  ix.  6.  All  the 
CATTLE  OP  Egypt  died  ;  but 
of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of 
Israel  died  ngt  one. 


is  flAid  to 
contradict 


f  Exod.  ix.  ?0.  He  Ihatfcarelh 
the  word  of  the  Lord  among 
the  servants  of  Pharaoh  made 
•  -  -    -  HIS  CATTLE Jlee  into  lite 

\_houses. 


Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  universal  terms  are  used  in  all 
langmiges  in  a  limited  sense  ;  so  that  the  worrl  all,  in  ver?e  6.  means,  that 
all  the  cattle  that  did  die  belonged  to  the  Egyptians,  and  died  in  the  field, 
while  those  in  the  houses  escaped  ;  or  else  that  a  great  many  of  all  sorts  of 
cattle  died  ;  or,  if  we  understand  that  all  the  c.ittle  of  the  Egyptians  perished, 
as  asserted  in  ix.  6.,  what  was  there  lo  hinder  them  from  obtaining  others 
from  the  Israelites,  not  one  of  whose  cattle  died  in  the  land  of  Goshen  1 
This  justifies  the  supposition  that  there  was  some  respite  or  interval  be- 
tween the  several  plagues. 

1.5.  It  hag  been  asserted,  that  Exod.  xx.  11.  and  Dent.  v.  15. 
(both  which  passages  enjoin  the  observance  of  the  Sal)bath)  are 
at  variance;  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Moses  could  not 
be  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 

But  the  enforcement  of  the  same  precept  bv  two  different  motives  does 
not  constitute  two  rtiscorrtant  precep:s;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  pas- 
sage in  question.  In  Exorl.  xx.  11.  Moses  urges  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, by  a  motive  taken  from  the  creation  ;  and  in  the  latter,  by  another 
derived  from  their  exode  or  departure  from  bondage  in  Egypt. 

16.    Ex'id.   xxxiii.    11.    The  ^  ^^^^„       w     .Tohn  i.  IS.  1  John.  iv.  12. 

Loruj  snake  unto  Moses  face  f     *''''•"'''"  J     \  No  man  hath  seen  God  at 
^      J.       *  ^       contradicts       i  ,. 

to  face.  }  (  any  time. 

The  Alinishty  is  said  to  have  conversed  with  Moses,  and  Jacob  to  have 
•e«n  liim.  (Gen.  xxxii.  30.)  But  this  only  signifies  that  God  revealed  him- 
self to  th^in  in  a  more  particular  manner  itian  to  others  ;  for  God  is  a 
Spirit  wham  no  one  hath  seen  or  can  see  (1  Tim.  vi.  IG.),  that  is,  as  he  is 
in  heaven.  And  when  .Moses  besought  this  favour  of  God,  he  refused  him, 
saying,  Thou  canst  n^it  see  my  face,  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live. 
(Rxod.  xxxiii.  20  )  The  apostle  John,  might,  therefore,  say,  that  no  man 
halh  seen  God  at  any  lime.  The  ancient  Christian  writers  (who  certainly 
were  more  likely  to 'understand  Ihe  subject  than  we  are)  were  generally 
a::reed,  that  the  person  who  appeared  lo  Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  the 
Prophet!?,  was  the  Word  of  God,  the  Son  of  Cod,  Jesus  Christ. 

17.  In  Lev,  xvii.  1 — 7.  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from 
slaughtering  any  clean  animal,  which  they  were  permitted  to  eat, 
in  any  other  place  except  upon  the  altar  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle,, whither  they  were  to  bring  it,  and  to  immolate  it.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  prohibition  in  verse  7,  is,  that  they  should 
no  longer  offer  sacrifice  unto  idols.     But  in  Deut.  xii.  15.  20 — 

»  Dr.  J.  Taylor's  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity  ch.  xv.  (Bp.  Watson's 
Collection  of  Theological  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  65. t 
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22,  the  Israelites,  just  before  they  entered  Palestine,  were  per- 
mitted to  slaughter  oxen,  sheep,  or  other  clean  animals  at  plea- 
sure, in  any  part  of  the  country,  provided  they  did  not  regard 
tliem  as  sacrifices,  and  abstained  from  their  blood,  which  the 
heathens,  in  their  sacrifices,  were  accustomed  to  drink. 

Between  tlieae  two  passages  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction;  hut  it 
may  be  readily  accoiiiiled  lor,  when  we  consider  that  the  laws  ol  Moses 
were  necessarily  regulated  by  the  circumstanci-s  of  the  Israelites,  and  that 
th.'y  were  not  inleiidcd  lo  be  absolutely  iinaltirable.  The  law  in  question 
iiiight  be  observid  in  the  wililerness,  where  the  lsraelit<  s  kejit  near 
together,  and,  from  their  poverty,  ate  but  hide  animal  fond  ;  but  in  rales- 
tine,  and  wlieii  their  circumstances  were  improved,  il  would  have  been  an 
iiitoleratile  grievani-e,  for  many  of  lliem  lived  at  the  distance  of  several 
days' journey  from  the  saiicluary,  at  which  alone  offerings  could  he  made; 
and  they  must,  cunseqiiently,  eillier  have  altogether  denied  theiiiBelves  the 
use  of  the  (lesli  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  or  else  have  travelled  long  jour- 
neys lo  present  them  at  Ihe  altar  before  ihey  could  table  il.  Hut,  in  fact, 
Moses  himself  shows  Ihnl  Lev.  xvii.  I  —7.  was  a  timporui  y  law  intended  only 
for  their  situation  in  the  wilderness,  by  th"-  phrase  "  wiihonl  or  within  llio 
camp."  And  in  the  law  last  proinultialed  (DeiU.  xii.  15.20—22.),  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  their  pilgrimage,  just  before  their  entrance  into  I'alesline, 
he  explicitly  declares  it  repealed,  as  soon  as  they  should  abide  there,  per- 
iiiitliiig  tlicni  lo  kill  and  eat  the  flesh  of  oxen,  sheep,  Ac.  any  where,  as 
alrea<ly  noticed.  He  tells  them,  tliat  they  might  then  eal  them  even  as  the 
hart  and  the  roe,  that  is,  with  as  full  liberty,  and  likewise  without  the  sinall- 
est  idea  of  oll'ering  them  ;  for  the  hart  and  the  roe  were  nol  allowed  to  be 
brought  lo  the  altar.' 

18.  The  promulgation  of  the  Lcvitical  law  is  said  (Lev.  i.  1,) 
to  have  been  made  from  the  tuheniutle,  and  in  Lev.  xxvii,  34. 
we  read,  I'/icse  are  the  commambneiits  -wliich  the  l.ovd  com' 
mandeil  JMoses  in  JMount  Si.vai. 

But  there  is  no  real  contradiction  hero.  The  Hebrew  preposition  3 
(belh)  signifies  near  as  well  as  in;  the  meaning,  iherelore,  is,  that  these 
were  added  lo  Ihe  foregoing  conimaiidinenls,  before  Ihe  Isracliles  renmved 
from  the  wililerness  of  .Mount  Sinai,  or  while  they  were  near  Mount  Sinai. 
And  if  the  objector  had  distinguished  the  lime  and  place  when  the  J-evi- 
tical  law  was  given,  from  Ihe  time  when  the  moral  law  was  promulgated, 
he  would  not  have  asserted  the  existence  of  a  conlradiclion.  The  latter  was 
given  on  .Mount  Sinai,  in  Ihe /Ai'rd  month  of  the^r*/ year  after  the  departure 
of  the  I.sraeliles  from  Egypt.  (Exod.  xix.  xx.)  The  tabernacle  was  raised 
on  Ihe  first  day  of  the  first  inonlli  of  the  second  year  alter  their  departure  ; 
on  which  occasion  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  set  apart  to  the  sacerdotal 
ofiice.  (Exod.  xl.  2.  17—32.)  To  ihe  ceremonies  alicndanl  on  this  conse- 
cration, the  chief  pari  of  Leviticus  belongs  ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
this  book  begins,  it  is  plainly  a  coniiniiation  of  Ihe  preceding.  Indeed,  iho 
whole  is  but  one  law,  Ihough  divided  from  a  very  ancient  period  into  five 
portions. 

19.  Num.  iv.  3.  From  thirty  )  ,nD,„ntlT  ^  '^'  '^"■"-  ■*'''•  ^l-  from tweii- 
years  old  and  upwards  even  >  „„,  ,„  ,■  ,.  \  ty  a.nd  five  years  old  and  up- 
until  fifty  years  old.  \    contradicu    ^  ^^^^.^^^  ,f,gy  ^^^n  gg^  ^^ 

These  texts  may  be  reconciled  in  two  ways,  either  by  recollecting  that 
the  Levites  were  obliged  to  spend  five  years  in  learning  the  duties  ol  their 
ministry,  before  Ihey  wereadmilted  to  officiate  ;  or  that  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
their  consecration  began  at  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  their  age,  but  after- 
wards, during  the  time  of  David,  at  their  twentieth  year. 

-_    ..  „.  ,„       ,,     V  f      Num.    xiv.    45.     Then  the 

20  Num.  XIV  2.-,.  (Now  the  )  ;,  ,^j^  ,„  I  Amalekiles  came  down,  and 
Amalekiiesdice«edmt/.evAL->  contradict  1  the  Canaanites  which  dwelt  in 
LEV.)  )  (^iiiat  hill. 

The  twenty  fifth  verse  should  be  read  without  a  parenthesis,  and  in  the 
present  tense  dwell.  The  meaning  simply  is,  that  ihey  at  present  lie  in 
wait  for  you,  at  the  bottom  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  God,  having 
consented  nol  to  destroy  the  people,  suddenly  gave  them  notice  of  their 
danger  from  the  neighbouring  people,  who  were  lying  in  wait  lo  give  them 
ballle.  The  Israelites  presumed  (verse  44.)  lo  go  up  into  the  hill-lop  ;  whence 
they  were  driven  and  discomfited  by  the  Ainalekiles  and  Canaaniles,  who 
liad'  posted  themselves  there.  A  detachment  of  the  Atnalekites,  who  were 
encamped  on  the  opposite  foot  of  the  hiU,  might  easily  ascend  to  succour 
their  Canaanilish  allies. 

21,  Num.  xxi,  2,  3,  is  said  to  be  contradicted  by  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 

Bill  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  understand  the  destruction  of 
the  Canaaniles,  and  their  cities  as  limited  lo  those  which  they  then  look;,. 
for  Joshua  afterwards  took  the  king  of  Arad.  (Josh.  xii.  14.)   See  also  Judg. 
i.  16,  17. 

22,  In  1  Cor.  x.  8.  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  cutoff  in  the  plague  was  tiventy-three  thousand ; 
but  in  Num.  xxv,  9.  Moses  makes  them  not  less  than  t-wenty- 
four  thousand,  because  in  this  number  he  includes  the  thousand 
who  were  found  guilty  of  idolatry,  and  were  in  consequence 
slain  with  the  sword ;  whereas  the  apostle  speaks  only  of  those 
who  died  of  the  pestilence, 

23,  From  the  law  being  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Exodus  as 
delivered  on  Mount  Shiai,  and  from  Mount  Nnreb  being  men- 
tioned as  the  place  where  it  was  delivered,  in  the  book  of  Deute- 
ronomy, without  any  notice  being  taken  of  Mount  Sinai,  it  has 
been  insinuated,  that  neither  of  these  books  is  worthy  of  credit, 
especially  because  some  injudicious  persons  have  represented  them 
in  maps  as  two  distinct  mountains, 

Il  is,  however,  well  known  that  Sinai  and  Horeb  are  two  diflTerent  peaks 
of  one  and  Ihe  same  range  of  monniains;  and  hence  it  is,  that  what  is  in 
one  passage  of  Scripture  related  as  having  been  done  at  Horeb,  is  in  another 
place  said  lo  have  been  done  at  Sinai,  or  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

«  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  414,  415. 
vol.  i.  pp.  28—33. 
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ON  THE  INTERPRETATION,  &c.  OF   PASSAGES 


[Paut  II.  Book  II, 


24.  Deut.  i.  9 — 18.  is  said  to  contradict  Exod.  xviii.  13 — 23. 
and  Moses  is  asserted  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  setting 
judges  and  rulers  over  the  people. 

A  little  attention  to  the  two  passages  would  have  satisfied  the  objector 
that  Moses  did  not  conceive  any  such  idea.  In  Exod.  xviii.  13 — 23.  .lethro, 
his  father-in-law,  having  observed  the  great  personal  fatigue  to  which  the 
Jewish  legislator  daily  exposed  himself,  suggested  to  him  tlie  appointment 
of  magistrates  over  thousands,  hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens,  men  of  integrity 
and  piety,  to  hear  and  determine  minor  questions  between  the  people,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  approbation  of  God.  In  verses  24 — 27.  we  read  gene- 
rally that  Moses  heaikened  to  the  voice  of  his  father-in-law,  followed  his 
counsel,  witti  the  approbation  of  God,  and  appointed  the  necessary  officers. 
In  the  first  ctiapler  of  Deuteronomy,  Moses  is  represented  as  alluding  to  this 
fact,  but  with  this  rcmarliable  difiference,  that  he  not  only  says  nothing  of 
Jethro,  but  instead  of  representing  himself  as  the  person  who  selected  those 
magistrates,  he  states  that  he  had  appealed  to  the  people,  and  desired  that 
they  would  elect  them.  "There  is  a  great  and  striking  difference  between 
these  statements,  but  there  is  no  contradiction.  Jethro  suggested  to  Moses 
the  appointment;  he,  probably  after  consulting  God,  as  Jethro  intimates, 
if  God  shall  thus  command  thee,  referred  the  matter  to  the  people,  and 
assigned  the  clioice  of  ttie  individuals  to  them  ;  the  persons  thus  selected 
he  admitted  to  share  his  authority  as  subordinate  judges.  Thus  the  two 
statements  are  perfectly  consistent.  But  this  is  not  all ;  their  difference  is 
niost  natural.  In  first  recording  the  event,  it  was  natural  Moses  should 
dwell  on  the  first  cause  which  led  to  it,  and  pass  by  the  appeal  to  the  people 
as  a  subordinate  and  less  material  part  of  the  transaction  ;  but  in  addressing 
the  people,  it  was  natural  to  notice  the  part  they  themselves  had  in  the  selec- 
tion ofthose  judges,  in  order  to  conciliate  their  regard  and  obedience.  How 
naturally  also  does  the  pious  legislator,  in  his  public  address,  dwell  on 
every  circumstance  which  could  improve  his  hearers  in  piety  and  virtue. 
The  multitude  of  the  people  was  the  cause  of  the  appomtment  of  these 
judges.  How  beautifully  is  this  increase  of  the  nation  turned  to  an  argu- 
ment of  gratilude  to  God  !  How  affectionate  is  the  blessing  with  which  the 
pious  speaker  interrupts  the  narrative,  imploring  God,  that  the  multitude  of 
nis  people  may  increase  a  thousand  fold  !  How  admirably  does  he  lake  occa- 
sion, from  mentioning  the  judges,  to  inculcate  the  eternal  principlesof  jus- 
tice and  piety,  which  should  control  their  decisions  I  How  remote  is  all  this 
from  art,  forgery,  and  imposture  I  Surely  here,  if  any  where,  we  can  trace 
the  dictates  of  nature,  truth,  and  piety."' 

25.  Deut.  X.  6,  7.  is  affirmed  to  contradict  Num.  xx.  S3 — 29. 
and  xxxiii.  30.  37,  38. 

But  Dr.  Kennicott  has  shown  that  verses  6 — 9.  of  Deut.  x.  are  an  interpo- 
lation, and  ought  to  be  inserted  after  Deut.  ii.  11. »  For  reconciling  this 
passage,  where  Aaron  is  said  to  have  died  atMoserah,  with  Num.  xxxiii.  31, 
32.  where  his  death  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on  Mount  Hor,  it  is  sutficient 
to  remark  that  the  same  place  frequently  had  different  names ;  just  as  (we 
have  seen)  Horeb  and  Sinai  were  two  peaks  of  the  same  ridge,  so  Moserah 
might  have  been  a  peak  of  Mount  Hor,  and  interchanged  with  it.  In  Deut. 
X.,  as  it  stands  in  our  printed  copies,  there  are  several  things  omitted,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Samaritan  copy,  and  remove  the  difficulty  we  other- 
wise find  respecting  the  time  and  place  of  Aaron's  death.  The  Samaritan 
copy  may  be  thus  translated:  "  Thence  they  journeyed,  and  pitched  their 
camp  in  Gtidgodah ;  thence  they  journeyed,  and  pitched  in  Jubbatha, 
a  land  of  springs  and  water.  Thence  they  journeyed,  and  pitched  in 
Abarnea.  Thence  they  journeyed,  and  pitched  in  Ezion-geber.  Thence 
they  journeyed,  and  pitched  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  which  is  Kadesh.  Thence 
they  journeyed,  and  pitched  in  Mount  Hor,  and  there  Aaron  died,"  ij-c. 

26.  Deut.  x'.  22.  is  apparently  contradicted  by  Acts  vii.  14. 

The  family  of  Jacob  are  difTerently  reckoned  at  their  going  into  Egypt. 
In  Deut.  X.  22.  Moses  says,  that  they  were  threescore  and  ten,  that  is  to  say, 
all  who  came  out  of  Jacob's  loins  (Gen.  xlvi.  26.)  were  threescore  and  six, 
besides'  himself,  Joseph,  and  his  two  sons  who  were  in  Egypt  before; 
which  make  threescore  and  ten.  But  in  Acts  vii.  14.  Stephen  adds  to  these 
nine  of  his  son's  wives,  and  thus  makes  the  number  threescore  and  fifteen. 
The  latter,  though  not  of  Jacob's  blood,  were  of  his  kindred,  as  Stephen 
justly  expresses  it,  being  allied  to  him  by  marriage. 

27.  There  is  no  "  strange  inconsistency"  between  Deut.  xxxii. 
and  Deut.  xxxiii. 

The  former  is  a  sublime  ode,  which  contains  a  defence  of  God  against  the 
Israelites,  and  unfolds  the  method  of  the  divine  judgments.  In  the  latter 
chapter  Moses  takes  his  leave  of  the  people,  by  pronouncing  a  blessing  upon 
them  generally,  and  upon  each  tribe  in  particular. 

28.  In  Joshua  x.  23.  and  37.  the  Israelitish  general  is  charged 
with  killing  the  same  king  of  Hebron  twice. 

The  historian  relates  no  such  thing.  Hebron  was  a  place  of  considerable 
note  ;  and  its  inhabitants,  finding  that  their  king  had  fallen  in  battle,  elected 
another  in  his  place.  The  second  king  was  he  whom  Joshua  slew,  after  he 
liad  taken  the  city  and  its  dependencies,  as  related  in  verse  37. 

29.  Josh.  X.  15.  is  apparently  contradicted  by  verse  43.  of  the 
same  chapter. 

In  the  former  place  he  is  said  to  have  returned  and  all  Israel  with  him  to 
Gils;nl;  which  he  cei'tainly  did  not  do  until  the  end  of  the  expedition 
(verse  43.),  where  it  is  properly  introduced.  It  is  therefore  either  an  inter- 
polation, or  mu.-it  signify  that.Ioshua  intended  to  have  returned,  but  changed 
his  resolution,  when  he  heard  that  the  five  kings  had  fled  and  hidden  them 
selves  in  a  cave  at  Makkedah.  So  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  is  said  (Josh,  xxiv, 
9.)  to  have  warred  against  Israel,  that  is,  He  intended  to  war  against  them 

30.  Josh.  xi.  19.  TAereJcasl  f  .Tosh.  xv.  63.  As  for  the  Jebu- 
not  a  city  that  made  peace  \  \  sites,  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa 
with  the  children  of  Israel,  I  is  B»id  to  \  lem,  the  children  of  Judahcould 
save  the  Hiriles,  the  inhabi-  f  contriilict  1  not  drive  them  out  ;  hut  the 
tants  of  Gibenn  ;  all  other  (  |  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  chit- 
they  took  in  buttle.                  ■}  ,              \dren  of  Judah  unto  this  day. 

There  is  no  contradiction  here.  Although  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  its 
king  vanquished  by  Joshua,  togetherwith  the  land  surrounding  it  (Josh.  x. 
5.  23. 42),  the  fortress  or  stronghold  of  Zion  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 


'Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Four  last  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i. 
p.  87, 

«  Mr  Jownsend  has  accordingly  placed  them  so  in  his  excellent  Harmony 
of  the  Old  Testament.    See  vol.  i.  p.  379. 


Jebusites.  And  the  Israelites  not  being  able  immediately  to  people  all  the 
cities  they  had  taken,  the  Jebusites  recovered  possession  of  the  city,  whence 
the  children  of  Judah  expelled  them  after  the  death  of  Josliua.  (Judg.  i.  8.) 
But  the  fortress  of  Mount  Zion  remained  in  their  hands  until  the  reign  of 
David. 

31.  Josh.  xxi.  43,  44.  we  read.  The  Lord  gave  unto  Israel  all 
the  land  which  he  sware  to  give  u7ilo  their  fathers  ;  and  they  pos- 
sessed and  dwelt  therein.  Jlnd  the  Lord  gave  them  rest  rouna 
about,  according  to  all  that  lie  sxvare  unto  their  fathers  :  and 
there  stood  not  a  man  of  alt  their  enemies  before  them  ;  the  Lora 
delivered  all  their  enemies  into  their  hand.  This  is  asserted  to 
be  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  preceding  parts  of  this  book ;  but 
it  is  assertion  without  proof. 

The  whole  country  was  now  divided  by  lot  unto  them ;  and  their  ene- 
mies were  so  completely  discomfited,  that  there  was  not  a  single  army  of 
the  Canaanites  remaining  to  make  head  against  them  ;  and  those  who  were' 
lelt  in  the  land  served  under  tribute  ;  and  the  tribute  so  paid  by  then'  was 
the  amplest  proof  of  their  complete  subjugation.*  Add  to  lids,  that  the 
Israelites  had  as  nmch  of  the  land  in  actual  possession  as  they  could  oc- 
cupy ;  and  as  they  increased,  God  enabled  them  to  drive  out  tbe  ancient 
inhabitants,  but  in  consequence  of  the  infidelity  of  the  Israi  files,  Ih^'ir 
enemies  were  often  permitted  to  straiten  them,  and  sometimes  to  prevail 
against  them.  It  is  also  to  be  recollected,  that  God  never  promised  to  give 
tfiem  the  land,  or  to  maintain  them,  but  upon  condition  of  obedience  ;  and 
so  punctually  did  he  fulfil  this  intention,  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
upon  record  in  which  they  were  either  straitened  or  subjugated,  while 
they  were  obedient  and  faithful  to  their  God.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  it 
might  most  correctly  and  literally  be  said  that  there  failed  not  av^ht  of 
any  good  thing  lehich  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  house  of  Israel :  all 
came  to  pass. — Nor  will  one  word  of  his  ever  fail,  while  sun  and  moon 
endure. 

32.  In  Judg.  i.  19.  we  read,  The  Lord  was  with  Judah,  and 
he  drove  out  the  inhahita7its  of  the  mouniuin ;  but  could  not 
drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  because  they  had  cha- 
riots of  iron. 

From  this  passage  M.  Voltaire  and  his  copyists  in  this  country  have  taken 
occasion  to  remark  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  who  had  so  often  changed  the  order  and  suspended  the  establish- 
ed laws  of  nature,  in  favour  of  his  people,  could  not  succeed  against  the 
inhabitants  of  a  valley,  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron. 

A  little  consideration,  however,  of  the  context  of  the  passage  will  show 
that  this  mighty  diflicully  has  as  little  foundation  as  all  the  rest  which  the 
ingenuity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  have  imagined  lo  exist.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  it  is  said  he  drove  out  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mountain,  but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley ;  the  antecedent  is  Judah,  not  Jehovah  ;  because  Jehovah  had  often 
displayed  much  more  eminent  instances  of  his  power ;  and  he  that  effected 
the  greater,  could  certainly  have  effected  the  less.  In  the  second  place, 
though  it  pleased  God  to  give  success  to  Judah  in  one  instance,  it  does  not 
necessarily  foljow,  that  therefore  he  should  give  it  in  all.  So  that  there  is 
no  more  absurdity  in  the  passage,  than  there  would  be  in  the  following 
speech,  if  such  had  been  addressed  to  the  sovereign  by  one  of  his  com- 
manders returned  from  America: — "By  the  blessing  of  God  upon  your 
majesty's  arms,  we  overcame  General  Greene  in  the  field;  but  we  could 
not  attack  General  Washington,  because  he  was  too  strongly  entrenched 
in  his  camp."  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for  supposing,  that  "  the  Jews 
considered  the  God  of  Israel  their  protector  as  a  local  divinity  ;  who  was, 
in  some  instances,  more,  and  in  others  less  powerful,  than  the  gods  of 
their  enemies."* 

33.  Judg.  vi.  1.  is  said  to  contradict  Num.  xxxi.  10. 

In  the  latter  place,  however,  it  is  not  said  that  all  the  Midianites  were 
extirpated.  Those  who  engaged  the  Isi-aelites  were  discomfited,  and  their 
country  was  laid  waste,  that  those  who  fled  might  have  no  encouragement 
to  return  thither.  In  the  course  of  tico  hundred  years,  however,  they 
might  increase  and  become  sufficiently  formidable  (as  we  read  that  they 
did  in  Judg.  vi.  1)  to  oppress  the  northern  and  eastern  Israelites,  espe- 
cially when  joined  by  the  Amalekites  and  Ishmaelites,  or  children  of  the 
east,  as  their  allies  are  termed  in  the  third  verse.  This  remark  will  serve 
also  to  remove  the  contradiction  alleged  to  exist  between  ISam.  xv.  7,  8., 
where  the  Amalekites  are  said  to  have,  been  discomfited  by  the  Israelites 
under  Saul,  and  1  Sam.  xxx.  1,  2.,  where  they  are  said,  twenty-three  years 
afterwards,  to  have  made  a  predatory  incursion  against  Ziklag.  The  latter 
were,  doubtless,  a  travelling  predatory  hoAle,  similar  to  those  who  to  this 
day  live  in  the  country  where  the  Amalekites  formerly  dwelt,  viz.  Arabia. 

34.  The  account  of  Saul's  death,  related  in  1  Sam.  xxxi.  1 — 6. 
(whence  it  is  copied,  with  some  trifling  difference,  in  1  Chron.  x.) 
is  said  to  be  contradicted  by  the  account  of  the  Amalekite,  nar- 
rated in  2  Sam.  i.  10. 

The  historian  relates  the  fact  as  stated  by  the  Amalekite  himself,  whose 
story  bears  every  mark  of  being  a  fiction,  formed  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  David  as  the  next  probable  successor  to  the  crown.  (Compare 
2 Sam.  iv.  10.)  There  are  aiways  men  of  this  description  about  camps, 
whose  object  is  plunder,  and  for  which  they  will  strip  the  dead. 

35.  ,2  Kings  xxiv.  13.  and  xxv.  8 — 12.  are  stated  to  be  contra- 
dictory. 

If  the  objector  had  attended  to  the  difference  of  times,  he  would  have 
found  the  Scriptures  perfectly  consistent.  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away 
the  riches  and  furniture  of  the  temple  at  three  different  times;  first,  in 
the  third  year  of  Jehoiachiin  (Dan.  i.  2.) ;  these  were  the  vessels  which 
his  son  Belshazzar  profaned  (Dan.  v.  2.),  and  which  Cyrus  restored  to  the 
Jews  (Ezra  i.  7.),  to  be  set  up  in  the  temple,  when  rebuilt:  secondly,  in 


3  If  payment  of  tribute  be  not  an  absolute  proof  of  subjugation,  the  ob- 
jector to  the  sacred  historian  might  with  equal  truth  have  affirmed,  that 
during  the  war,  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  for  her  existence  as 
an  independent  nation  and  government,  her  forces  did  not  subdue  the 
French  West  India  Islands  and  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Batavia  in  1812,- 
because  the  ancient  inhabitants  continued  to  remain  in  them,  and  to  pay 
tribute. 

*  Bishop  Home's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  493. 
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the  reign  of  Jchoiachim  he  again  took  the  city,  and  cut  to  pieces  e  great 
part  ol  the  vessels  of  (lold  wtiich  Sr)lniiiori  had  made  Cxi  Kings  x.xiv.  13): 
and,  VAirrf/y,  in  the  elevimth  year  of  Zedckiali,  as  related  in  li  Kings  xxv. 
13—17.,  he  once  niur<-  pillayt-d  tlie  leni|ili'. 

36.  Ezra  ii.  is  apparently  at  variance  witli  Nehemiah  vii. 

On  till.'  di.scrf|);ini-,ie.s  iircnrrina  tlirou^'liont  tlie.se  two  chapters,  tlie  com- 
.neuiatur.s  uuisi  he  eoiisiilled  :  it  may  .<iiirn-e  heie  to  n-maik  that  llie  ac- 
count coiilaiiie.l  in  Kzra  was  taken  in  Chaldxa ///"/ore  the  .lews  commenced 
their  return  ;  and  tliat  wtiich  is  related  in  Nehemiah  vii.  aJleT  their  arrival 
in  .lern.salom.  Some  ol  them  altering  llieir  min<ls  and  staying  behind  alter 
they  had  uiven  in  Iheir  name.s  lu  go,  and  others  dying  on  tlie  way,  lessened 
part  of  the  nuinliers  in  Nehemiah;  as  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them 
coming  to  them  afterwards,  made  the  numbers  mentioned  in  the  latter 
appear  the  greater. 

But  the  principal  and  most  nunicrou.s  contradictions  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Tcstamfiit  between  some  ptirts  of  the  second  book 
of  Samuel  and  the  books  of  Kitiqjs  and  (Jliroiiicles  ;  and  chiefly  re- 
late to  numbers,  dates,  names,  and  genealogies.  The  means  by 
which  some  of  these  repugtiancies  may  be  reconciled  have  already 
been  indicated ;'  in  addition  to  which  we  may  remark,  that  although 
the  cointnenlators  generally  present  satisfactory  solutions,  yet  many 
of  the  seeming  dill'ercnces  may  be  easily  reconciled  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  hooks  of  Chronicles  are  svpplementuri)  to  those 
of  Kings;  and  hence  they  are  termed  in  the  Septuagint 
TlitfiKUT'.utvi,  or  things  omitted.  Besides,  the  language  was 
slightly  changed,  after  the  captivity,  from  what  it  had  previously 
been.  The  various  places  had  received  new  names,  or  undergone 
sundry  vicissitudes  ;  certain  thitig.s  were  now  better  known  to 
the  returned  Jews,  under  other  appellations  than  those  by  which 
they  had  formerly  been  distinguished;  and  frotn  the  materials 
before  hiin,  wiiich  often  were  not  the  same  as  those  used  by  the 
abridgers  of  the  histories  of  the  kings,  the  author  of  the  books 
of  Chronicles  takes  those  passages  which  seemed  best  adapted  to 
his  purpose,  and  most  suitable  to  the  time  in  which  he  wrote. 
It  must  also  be  considered,  that  he  often  elucidates  obsolete  and 
ambiguous  words,  in  former  books,  by  a  ditlerent  mode  of  spell- 
ing them,  or  by  a  dilferent  order  of  the  words  employed  even 
when  he  does  not  use  a  distinct  phraseology  of  narration,  which 
he  soinetitnes  adopts.  The  following  are  the  most  material  pas- 
sages of  these  books,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  cavil  to  the 
modern  advocates  of  infidelity. 

37.  In  1  Chron.  xix.  7.  the  children  of  Ammon  are  said  to 
have  hired  thirty-two  thousand  chariots,  and  the  king  of  J\faa- 
chah  and  his  people  ;  which  appears  an  incredible  number. 

But  the  original  word  here  rendered  chariots  does  not  always  bear  that 
tneanin!<  :  it  is  a  collective  noun  sifrnifying  cavalry  or  riders.  Ttie  mean- 
ing, therefore,  is,  that  tliey  hired  thirty-two  thousand  Syrian  auxiliaries, 
who  were  usually  mounted  on  chariots  or  hori^es,  but  who  occasionally 
also  served  as  foot  soldiers,  which  is  perfectly  in  unison  with  2Sair..  x.  6., 
where  the  Syrian  auxiliaries  enga:red  by  the  Ammonites  amount  exactly  to 
thirty-two  thousand,  besides  a  thousand  men,  whom  they  hired  of  the  king 
of  Maachah;  and  whom  we  may  presume  to  be  infantry. 

33.  23am   xxiv.  1.  Again  lhr.\ 
anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindtf.d  \    .      •  j  .„  C      1  Chron.  xxi.  4.  Salan  stood 
against  Israel;  and  he  moved  f,o.'(tlji-.  {"P    ""'^   provoked  David  to 
David  against  them,  to  tm>y,  Go  (number  Israel, 

number  Israel  and  Jiidah.         J 

It  is  not  usual  ^o  mention  the  anger  of  God,  without  stating  its  cause  : 
but  as  the  first  of  these  fe^.f  j  now  stands,  God  is  stated  to  be  angry,  and  his 
anger  leads  him  to  move  Ouvid  to  number  the  people.  This  numbering  of 
the  people,  however,  was  not  the  cause,  but  the  etfect  of  his  anger;  the 
caiuie  is  slated  in  the  second  passage,  which  may  be  rendered — an  adver- 
sary (perhaps  one  of  David's  wicked  counsellors,  for  the  Hebrew  word 
J'""J  (suTrtN)  sisinifies  an  adversary)  s/ood  up  against  Israel,  and  -moved 
Daridio  number  Israel.  At  the  time  referred  to,  David  probably  coveted 
an  extension  of  empire  ;  and  having  through  the  suggestions  of  an  adver- 
sary given  way  to  this  evil  disposition,  he  could  not  well  look  to  God  for 
help,  and,  therefore,  wished  to  know  whether  the  thousands  of  Israel  and 
Jiidah  might  be  deemed  equal  to  the  contpiest  which  he  meditated.  His 
Jesign  Was,  to  force  all  the  Israelites  to  perform  military  service,  and  en 
gage  in  the  contest  which  his  ambition  hail  in  view;  and,  as  the  people 
might  resist  Miis  census,  soldiers  were  employed  to  make  It,  who  might 
not  only  put  down  resistance,  but  also  suppress  any  disturbances  that 
might  arise.  Concerning  the  ditforence  of  numbers  in  this  census,  see 
Beet.  VIII.  OSi  fi.  p.  m.  infra. 

39.  In  9  Kings  xvi.  9.  it  is  said,  that  the  king  of  Assyria 
her.rkened  unto  Ahaz,  but  in  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20.  we  read  that 
he  distreis'  d  him,  but  strengthened  him  not. 

Both  sip'.pnents  are  true.  He  rfiW  help  him  against  the  king  of  Syria, 
took  Dai-iaf.cus,  and  delivened  Ahaz  from  the  power  of  the  Syrians.  But 
this  se-.  iri'^e  wa-i  of  little  value;  for  the  Assyrian  monarch  did  no/ assi.st  Ahaz 
against  ihe  Eiloini'es  or  Philistines;  and  he  distressed  him  by  taking  the 
royal  treasures  and  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  rendered  him  but 
little  service  for  so  great  a  sacrifice.' 

The  preceding  are  the  chief  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  dilVerences  have  been  imagined  to  exist ;  but  with  how 
little  propriety  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  from  a  careful 

>  See  pp.  400— 4CM.  of  the  present  Volume. 

«  This  seemins  contradiction  is  illustrated  by  what  happened  in  our  own 
nation.  The  Britons  invited  the  Saxons  to  help  them  against  the  Scots  and 
Pict.i.  The  Saxons  accordingly  came  and  assisted  them  for  a  time,  but  at 
length  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country. 
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examination  of  the  various  passages  themselves.  It  remains 
only  that  we  notice  a  few  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which 
have  also  been  the  subject  of  cavil. 

40.  Matthew  xxvii.  9,  10.  disagrees  with  Zechariah  xi.  13. 

Both  may  be  reconciled  by  sujiposing  the  name  of  the  prophet  to  have 
been  originallv  omitted  by  the  evangelist,  and  that  the  name  of  .leremiah 
was  inserted  by  some  subocqiieiit  copyi.-,t.  Jeremiah  is  oiuitled  in  two 
nianuscripis  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  Syriac,  the  later  Persian,  and 
modern  Greek  versions,  and  in  tome  later  copies.  What  renders  it  likely 
that  the  original  reading  was  >>>:'  tcu  x^jjurtu  by  the  prophet,  is,  that  Saint 
.Maiihcw  frequently  omits  the  name  of  the  prophet  in  hitj  quotations.  On 
this  passage,  see  further  p.  290.  note  5.  in  this  volume. 

41.  Mark  ii.  26.  is  at  variance  with  1  Sam.  xxi.  1. 

Abiaihar  was  not  high-priest  at  that  time  :  but  the  expression  may  easily 
sigmty,  in  the  days  of  AlAalhar,  who  was  afterwards  high  priest.  Or,  pro- 
bably, both  Ahiinelcch  and  Ahiathar  might  ofliciate  in  the  nigh-priestliood, 
and  the  name  of  the  office  be  indifferently  applied  to  either. 

42.  The  dilferent  manner  in  which  the  four  evangelists  have 
mentioned  the  superscription  which  was  written  over  Jesus  Christ 
when  on  the  cross  was  objected  as  a  want  of  accuracy  and  truth 
by  Dr.  Middleton;  and  his  objection  has  been  copied  by  later 

writers. 

But  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  varied  in  each  of  the  languages  in  which 

that  accusation  or  superscription  was  written  :  for  both  Luke  (xxiii.  33.) 

and  John  (xxix.  20.)  sav  that  it  was  written  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew. 

We  may  then  reasonably  suppose  Matthew  to  have  recited  the  Hebrew; 

This  is 

Jesus  the  ki.no  op  the  Jews. 

And  John  the  Greek : 

Jescs  the  Nazaren'e  the  kino  op  the  Jews. 

If  it  should  be  asked.  Why  the  Nazarene  was  omitted  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  we  must  assign  a  reason  for  Pilate's  humour;  perhaps  we  may  thus 
account  for  it.  He  might  be  informed,  that  Jesus  in  Hebrew  denoted  l 
Saviour;'  and  as  it  carried  more  appearance  of  such  an  appellative  or 
general  term  by  standing  alone,  he  might  choose,  by  dropping  the  epithet 
the  Nazarene,  to  leave  the  sense  so  ambiguous,  that  it  luight  be  so  thus  un- 
derstood : 

This  is 
A  Saviour  the  king  of  the  Jews. 

Pilate,  as  little  satisfied  with  the  Jews  as  with  himself  on  that  day,  meant 
the  inscription,  which  was  his  own,  as  a  dishonour  to  the  nation  ;  and  thus 
set  a  momentous  verity  before  them,  with  as  much  design  of  declaiing  it 
as  Caiaphas  had  of  prophesying,  That  J^sus  should  die  for  the  people.* 
The  ambiguity  not  holding  in  Greek,  the  Nazarene  might  be  there  inserted 
in  scorn  again  of  the  Jews,  by  denominating  their  king  from  a  city  which 
they  held  in  the  utmost  contempt.' 

Let  us  now  view  the  Latin.  It  is  not  assuming  much  to  suppose,  that 
Pilate  would  not  concern  himself  with  Hebrew  names,  nor  risk  an  impro- 
priety in  speaking  or  writing  them.  It  was  thought  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Roman  magistrate  in  the  times  of  the  republic  not  to  speak  but  in 
Latin  on  public  occasions. 8  Of  which  spirit  Tiberius  the  emperor  retained 
so  much,  that  in  an  oration  to  the  senate  he  apolocizos  for  using  a  Greek 
word;  and  once,  when  they  were  drawing  up  a  decree,  advised  them  to 
erase  another  that  had  been  inserted  in  it.'  And  though  the  magistrates 
in  general  were  then  become  more  condescending  to  the  Greeks,  they 
retained  this  point  of  state  with  regard  to  other  nations,  whose  lan^riia^'es 
they  esteemed  barbarous,  and  would  give  themselves  no  trouble  of  ac- 
quiring. Pilate,  indeed,  according  to  Matthew,  asked  at  onr  Lord's  trial, 
\Vhom  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you,  Barabbas,  or  Jesus  tchich  is  called 
Christ  i  And  again,  What  shall  I  do  then  tcilh  Jesus  tchich  is  catted 
Christ?  But  we  judge  this  to  be  related,  as  the  interpreter  by  whom  he 
spake  delivered  it  in  Hebrew.*  For  if  the  other  evangelists  have  given  his 
exact  words,  he  never  pronounced  the  name  of  Jesus,  but  spake  of  him 
all  along  by  a  periphrasis  :  Will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you  The  king  of  the 
Jews?  What  icill  ye  then  that  1  shall  do  unto  him  whom  ye  caW  The  king 
of  the  Jews?  Thus  he  acted  in  conference  with  Ihe  rulers,  and  then  or- 
dered a  Latin  inscription  without  mixture  of  foreign  words,  just  as  Mark 
repeats  it : 

The  king  of  the  Jews  : 
Which  is  followed  by  Luke  ;  only  that  he  has  brought  down  This  is  frotn 
above,  as  having  a  common  reference  to  what  stood  under  it : 

This  is 

The  king  of  the  Jews. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  were  variations  in  the  inscription,  and  that 

the  Latin  was  the  shortest ;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  t'lese  variations 

are  not  discrepancies  or  contradictions  in  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists.* 

43.  The  alleged  discrepancies  in  the  genealogies  recorded  by 
Matthew  (i.)  and  Luke  (iii.)  have  already  been  considered  in 
pp.  400,  401.  supra.  In  addition  to  the  observations  there  ad- 
duced, the  following  solution  of  the  supposed  contradiction,  by 
Professor  Hug  (founded  on  the  law  of  the  levirate),"  is  highly 
deserving  of  consideration,  both  from  its  novelty  and  its  proba- 
bility. 

By  that  law  one  and  the  same  son  might  have  two  different  fathers,  one 
real  and  the  oiher  legal.  Most  of  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  Matthew  and  Luke  disappear,  since  Salathiel  might  be  declared  to 


'  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  art  ii.  at  the  beginning. 

*  John  xi.  49—51.  s  John  i.  46. 

•  Valerius  Maximus,  b.  ii.  c.  2.  §  2. 

I  Sueton.  in  Tiberio,  c.  71.  The  two  words  were  Monopoly  and  Em- 
blem. 

8  See  Wolfius  on  Matt,  xxvii.  2. 

9  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  200—202. 

»»  By  the  jus  leviratus.  or  law  of  the  levirate,  when  a  man  died  without 
issue,  his  nearest  male  relative  was  obliged  to  raise  up  seed  to  him ;  accord- 
ingly, he  married  his  widow,  and  the  first-born  son,  of  that  marriage,  was 
reputed  to  be  the  son  of  the  deceased,  to  whose  name  and  rights  he  suc- 
ceeded. 
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be  ihe  son  of  .Techonias  as  well  as  Neri,  and  since  Zorobabel  might  appear  in 
one  filiation  as  the  lather  of  Abiiid  and  in  the  otlier  as  the  lather  ol  Rhesa. 
Thus  since  one  "eiiealogy  maices  Jacob  to  be  the  father  of  Joseph,  and  the 
other  makes  Helilo  be  his  failier,  he  might  be  tlie  son  of  6o</i,  viz.  ofone  by 
nature  and  of  the  other  by  laic.  According  to  this  solution,  the  design  of 
the  two  evant'ellsts,  in  giving  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  would  have 
been  to  nrovelo  the  Jews,  that  the  man  wlio  called  himself  the  Messiah  was 
by  his  leial  father  Joseph  inscribed  as  a  descendant  of  David  in  the  genea- 
iooical  tables,  to  which  that  nation  attached  so  much  importance  and 
authurity.  Indeed,  in  a  country  where  a  legal  descent  was  the  same  as  a 
reai  descent,  and  where  an  inscription  in  the  genealogical  tables  was  every 
thing,  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  aposdes  addressed  themselves,  were  lo  be  the 
solejudges,  from  the  ancestors  of  Joseph,  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
relative  to  the  family  of  the  Messiah;  and  the  descent  of  Mary  was  of  no 
importance  to  them.' 

The  following  additional  remarks  of  the  late  Bishop  Home, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Jewish  Genealogies,  are  likewise  highly 
deserving  of  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  Genealogies  in  general,  and  those  of  the  Jews  in  par- 
ticular, with  their  method  of  deriving  them,  and  the  confusion  often  arising 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  same  person  being  called  by  ditferenl  names, 
or  different  persons  by  the  same  name,  are  in  their  nature,  and  must  be  to 
us,  at  this  distance  of  lime,  matters  of  very  complicated  consideration,  and 
ii  is  no  wonder  tliey  should  be  attended  with  difficulties  and  perplexities. 
Secondly,  Tlie  evangelists,  in  an  atfairof  so  much  importance,  and  so  open 
then  to  detection,  had  there  been  any  thing  wrong  to  be  detected,  would 
most  assuredly  be  careful  to  give  Christ's  pedigree  as  it  was  found  in  tlie 
authentic  tables,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  were  pre 
served  in  the  family,  as  is  evident  from  Josephus,  who  says,  "I  give  you 
tills  succession  of  our  family,  as  I  find  it  written  in  the  public  tables." 
Thirdly,  As  it  was  well  known  the  Messiah  must  descend  from  David,  the 
genealogical  tables  of  that  family  would  be  kept  with  more  than  ordinary 
diligence  and  precision.  Fourthly,  Whatever  cavils  the  modern  Jews  and 
others  now  make  against  the  genealogies  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  tlie 
Jews  their  contemporaries  never  offered  to  find  fault  with,  or  to  invalidate, 
the  accounts  given  in  the  Gospels.  As  they  wanted  neither  opportunity, 
materials,  skill,  nor  malice  to  have  done  it,  and  it  would  have  offered  them 
so  great  an  advantage  against  the  Christians,  this  circumstance  alone,  as 
Dr.  South  well  remarks,  were  we  not  now  able  to  clear  the  point,  ought 
with  every  sober  and  judicious  person  to  have  the  force  of  a  moral  demon- 
stration.!> 

44.  Matt,  xxvii,  5.  apparently  disagrees  with  Acts  i.  18. 
Matthew  simply  says,  that  Judas  went  and  hanged  himself;  and  thjs  he 

thought  sufficient  to  say  of  the  traitor,  without  adding  the  other  circum- 
Fiances  of  his  death.  Luke  parenthetically  states  those  circumstances  only 
which  followed  after  he  had  hanged  himself;  viz.  that,  falling  headlons,  he 
burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out.  He  hanged  him- 
self; and  whether  the  cord  or  rope  with  which  he  committed  suicide  broke, 
or  that  to  which  it  was  fastened  gave  way,  he  fell  with  his  face  to  the  ground, 
and  the  violence  of  the  fall  ruptured  the  abdomen,  so  that  his  intestines 
were  dashed  upon  the  ground.' 

45.  Heb.  ix.  4.  is  apparently  contradictory  to  1  Kings  viii.  9. 

From  the  text  of  the  former  book,  it  appears  that  the  ark  contained  several 
things  therein  specified :  whereas,  we  learn  from  the  latter,  that  it  con- 
tained only  the  two  tables  of  stone.  The  word  Ev  ii,  in  which  (wherein  in 
the  authorized  translation),  therefore,  refer  to  the  tabernacle,  and  not  to 
the  ark  ;  and  thus  the  difference  is  removed. 

Lastly,  Some  of  the  differences  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  arise  from  numbers  and  dates,  and  may  be  explained 
on  the  principles  already  laid  down  in  pp.  403,  404.  st/pra ; 
and  others  arise  from  the  variances  occurring  in  the  quotations 
from  the  Old  in  the  New  Testament.  But  as  these  require  a 
distinct  consideration,  the  reader  will  find  them  fully  discussed  in 
pp.  293 — 318.  of  this  volume. 
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SECTION  VII. 

SEEMING    INCONSISTENCIES    BETW^eeN    SACRED  AND    PROFANE 
WRITERS. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain 
facts  which  appear  to  be  contradictory  to  the  relations  of  the 
same  facts  by  profane  historians.  But  the  objections  which 
some  would  derive  from  these  seeming  inconsistencies  lose 
all  their  force,  when  the  uncertainty  and  want  of  credibility 
in  heathen  historians  are  considered,  as  well  as  their  want  of 
authentic  records  of  the  times.''  It  may  further  be  added, 
that  the  silence  of  the  latter,  concerning  facts  related  by  the 
inspired  writers,  cannot  be  regarded  as  contradicting  them; 
because  many  of  these  facts  are-  either  too  ancient  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  profane  histories,  or  are  of  such  a  de- 
scription that  they  could  not  take  notice  of  them.*  The 
silence  or  omission  even  of  many  historians  ought  not  to 
overturn  the  testimony  of  any  one  author,  who  positively 
relates  a  matter  of  fact :  if,  therefore,  a  fact  related  in  the 

«  Cell^rier.  Introd.  au  Nouv.  Test.  pp.  332—334.     Hug's  Introd.  to  the 
New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  266—272. 
»  Bi.shop  Home's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  513. 
'  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  ii.  p.  639. 

♦  Bishop  Stillingfleet  has  largely  proved  this  point  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Origtnes  Sacrce,  pp.  1—65.  (edit.  1709,  folio.) 

•  On  this  subject,  see  the  present  Volume,  pp.  85 — 87. 


Scripture  be  contradicted  by  an  historian  who  lived  many 
centuries  «//er  the  time  when  it  took  place,  such  contradiction 
ought  to  have  no  weight. 

1.  Justin,  the  abbreviator  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  who  wrote  at 
least  eighteen  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses,  relates  that 
the  Israelites  were  expelled  from  Egypt,  because  they  had  commu- 
nicated the  itch  and  leprosy  to  the  Egyptians,  who  were  appre- 
hensive lest  the  contagion  should  spread  ;  and  that  the  Israelites, 
having  clandestinely  carried  away  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the 
Egyptians,  were  pursued  by  the  latter  ;  who  were  compelled  to 
return  home  by  tempests.^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  how  contrary  this  statement  of  the 
Roman  historian  is  to  that  of  the  Jewish  legislator;  and  when  Justin's 
credulity  and  want  of  information  are  properly  weighed,  the  contradiction 
falls  entirely  to  the  ground.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  accounts 
of  the  Jewish  nation  given  by  the  prejudiced  historian  Tacitus;  which 
evidently  betray  the  injurious  representations  of  their  avowed  eneniies. 
13p.  Gray,  who  has  given  these  accounts  (lor  which  we  have  not  room),  has 
observed  that  many  of  them  had  been  distinctly  refuted  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus  by  Josephus  and  other  historians.  They  contain  in  themselves 
sufficient  lo  show  how  full  of  errors  they  are  ;  and  while  they  exhibit  much 
truth  blended  with  falsehood,  they  tend  lo  establish  the  former,  without 
conferring  any  shadow  of  probability  on  the  latter. t 

2.  It  has  been  thought  impossible  to  raise  so  vast  an  empire  as 
that  of  Assyria  is  described  to  have  been  by  Herodotus  and  Cte- 
sias  (whose  accounts  contradict  the  relation  of  Moses),  so  early 
as  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Noah. 

But  their  accounts  are,  probably,  exaggerated,  and  in  many  instances 
fictitious;  and,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Lxx.  as  well  as  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  Ihe  origin  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  carried  to  a 
much  greater  distance  from  the  llood.s 

-  3.  Joseph's  division  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  is  recorded 
by  Moses  (Gen.  xlvii.)  has  been  represented  as  contradictory  to 
the  account  of  that  country  by  Diodorns  Siculus. 

But  on  comparing  the  two  narratives  together  it  will  be  found  that  the 
latter  fully  supports  the  sacred  historian.  Diodorus'  expressly  affirms  that 
the  lands  were  divided  between  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  soldiery ;  and 
Moses  expressly  says,  that  they  were  divided  between  Ihe  king,  the  priests, 
and  the  people.  "Moses  tells  us  that  before  the  famine,  all  the  lands  of 
Egypt  were  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  people  ;  but  that 
this  national  calamity  made  a  great  revolution  in  property,  and  brought  the 
whole  possessions  of  the  people  iiilo  the  king's  hands  ;  which  must  needs 
make  a  prodigious  accession  of  power  to  the  crown.  But  Joseph,  in  whom 
the  office  of  high-priest  and  patriot  supported  each  other,  and  Jointly  con- 
curred to  the  public  service,  prevented  lor  some  time  the  ill  effects  of  this 
accession  by  his  farming  out  the  new  domain  to  the  old  proprietors  on  very 
easy  conditiens.  We  may  well  suppose  this  wise  disposition  to  have  con- 
tinued, till  that  new  king  arose  that  knew  not  Joseph  (Exod.  i.  8.);  that  is, 
would  obliterate  his  memory,  as  averse  to  his  system  of  policy.  He,  as  it 
appears  from  Scripture,  greatly  affected  a  despotic  government ;  to  support 
which  he  first  established  a  standing  niiliiia,  and  endowed  it  with  the  lands 
formerly  belonging  to  the  people,  who  now  became  a  kind  of  villains  to  this 
order,  and  were  obliged  to  personal  service  ;  this  and  the  priesthood  being 
the  orders  of  nobility  in  this  powerful  empire  :  and  so  considerable  were 
they,  that  out  of  them,  indifferently,  their  kings  were  taken  and  elected. 
Thus  the  property  of  Egypl  became  divided  in  the  manner  the  Sicilian  re- 
lates; and  it  is  remarkable  that  from  this  Ume,  and  not  till  now,  we  hear  in 
Scripture  of  a  standing  militia,  and  of  the  king's  six  hundred  chosen  cha- 
riots," &C.'" 

4.  The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army,  which  is  ascribed 
to  divine  agency  by  the  sacred  historian  (2  Kings  xix.  3.5.  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  21.  and  Isaiah  xxxvii.  36.)  was  probably  the  blast  or  hot 
pestilential  south  wind  called  the  Simoom,  so  well  described  by 
Mr.  Bruce.!' 

The  destruction  of  the  same  army  before  Pelusiura,  in  the  reign  of  Sethos 
king  Of  Egypt,  is  attributed  by  Herodotus"*  to  an  immense  number  of  mice, 
that  infested  the  Assyrian  camp  by  night,  so  that  Iheir  quivers  and  bows, 
together  with  wliaf  secured  their  shieWs  lo  their  arms,  were  gnawed  in 
pieces.  It  is  particularly  to  be  remarked  that  Herodetus  calls  the  Assyrian 
king  Sennacherib,  as  the  Scriptures  do;  and  that  the  time  referred  to  in 
both  is  perfectly  accordant.  Hence  it  appears  that  it  is  the  same  fact  lo 
which  Herodotus  alludes,  although  much  disguised  in  the  relation  ;  and  thus 
the  seeming  contradiction  between  the  sacred  and  profane  historians  is 
easily  removed.  The  difference  between  them  may  be  readily  explained, 
when  it  is  considered  that  Herodotus  derived  his  information  iroin  the 
Egyptian  priests,  who  cherished  the  greiiltst  aversion  from  the  nation  and 
relJL'ion  of  the  Jews,  and,  therefore,  would  relate  nothing  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  give  reputation  to  either. '^ 

5.  There  are  many,  apparently  considerable,  contradictions  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  writings  of  Josephus. 

6  Jiutin.  Hist.  Philipp.  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  2.  p.  308.  ed.  Bipont. 

•>  See  Bp.  Gray's  Connection  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol. 
i.  pp.  435 — 443.  And  also  Du  Voisin's  Autorite  des  Livres  de  Moyse,  pp. 
180—199. 

8  Doddridge's  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  146.  §  x.  (Works,  vol.  v.  p.  127.')  See 
also  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  48—52. 

9  Bib.  Historic.  1.  i.  c.  73. 
10  Bishop  Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  book  iv.  §  3.  in  fine.     (Works, 

vol.  iv.  pp.  115,  116.) 

>»  Travels,  vol.  v.  pp.  80.  295. 322,  323. 350—353. 

1''  Book  ii.  c.  141. 

■•3  Prideaux's  Connection,  book  i.  sub  anno  710.  (Part  i.  p.  26.  edit.  1720.) 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  blnst,  which  destroyed  the  Assyrians,  happened  at 
night;  whereas  the  Simoom  usually  blows  in  the  daytime,  and  mostly 
about  noon,  being  raised  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  Dr.  Hales's  Ana- 
lysis of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 
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But  these,  ag  wfiU  as  his  omissions,^  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  pecu- 
liar situutidn.  His  country  was  now  in  creal  diitross;  its  constitution  was 
overturned,  and  iiis  countrymen  in  daMiier  of  exlir|)ation,  from  the  circum- 
Mance  of  their  biinij  coiifoundeil  wilh  tlie  (;iiriKli.ins,  wlio  were  rejiulfd 
to  Ijc  a  seel  of  tin'  Jews,  and  at  thai  tune  were  KutlV-rin;;  persecution.  Jo- 
Bephus's  deviations  from  Scripture,  tlierefore,  were  made  in  order  to 
accoiiunodatu  his  worl<  to  the  tante  of  the  (ireeks  and  Romans.' 

fi.  In  conspqucnre  of  this  Jewish  historian  having  omitted  to 
notice  the  iiiitssncre  of  tlie  infaiit.s  at  Betliliiiem,  which  is  related 
in  Matt.  ii.  Ifi.,  the  evantjelical  narrative  has  been  pronounced  a 
"  fabrication,"  and  "  a  tale  that  carries  its  own  refutation  with  it." 

This  assertion  was  first  made,  we  believe,  by  Voltaire,  wliose  disregard 
of  trntli,  especially  in  matters  connected  wilh  the  war  red  liislory,  is  siilli- 
ciently  notorious.  But  the  evidence  for  llie  reality  of  the  fact,  and,  con- 
sequently, for  the  veracity  of  Mailhew,  is  too  strung  to  be  subverted  by 
any  bold  and  unsupporird  absertions.     For, 

In  the./i;«/  plaie.  The  whole  character  which  .Ingephiis  ascribes  to 
Ilerod  is  "the  most  evident  coufiimation  of  the  barbarous  deed  mentioned 
by  the  evanjjelisl. 

SiTinitlli/,  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  published  about  the  year  of  our 
Ixird  :W,  at  which  time  there  doubtless  were  persons  living  who  could,  and 
(from  the  hostility  then  maiiifesteil  against  the  Christian  faith)  who  would, 
have  contradirleil  his  assertion  if  it  had  been  false  or  erroneous:  their 
silence  is  a  tacit  proof  that  tlie  evangelist  has  stated  the  fact  correctly. — 
But, 

Thirdly,  The  realiiy  of  the  fact  itself  (though  mentioned  in  his  usual 
scoffing  manner)  w.is  nut  deni<-U  by  the  philosopher  Celsus,  one  of  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Christianity,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  .se- 
cond century ;  and  who  would  most  unquestionably  have  denied  it  if  he 
could.' 

Fourthly,  Mailhew's  narrative  is  confirmed  by  Macrobius,  a  heathen 
author,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  who  mentions 
this  massacre  in  the  following  terms: — "Augustus,"  says  he,  "having 
been  informed  that  Herod  had  ordered  a  son  of  his  own  to  be  killed,  among 
the  malr.  infants  nhoni  two  years  old,  whom  he  had  put  to  death  in  Syria," 
said,  "it  is  belter  to  be  Herod's  Hoo  than  his  son  "*  Now,  although  Ma- 
crobius is  far  too  modern  to  be  produced  as  a  valid  evi<lence  in  this  mat- 
ter, unsupported  by  other  circumstances,  and  although  his  story  is  mag- 
nified by  an  erroneous  circumstance;  yet  the  passage,  cited  from  hiin, 
serves  to  prove  how  universally  notorious  was  the  murder  of  the  children 
in  Belhlehein,  which  was  perpetrated  by  the  orders  of  Herod. 

Fifthly,  With  regard  to  the  silence  of'^Josephus,  we  may  further  remark, 
that  no  historian,  not  even  an  annalist,  can  be  expected  to  record  every 
event  that  occurs  within  the  period  of  which  he  writes  :  besides,  his  silence 
may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  "  .losephiis  wasa  firm  Jew,  and  there 
was,  therefore,  a  particular  reason  for  his  passing  overthisevent;  because 
he  could  not  menlion  it,  without  giving  the  Christian  cause  a  very  great 
advantage.  To  write,  that  Herod,  at  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  had  put  to 
death  all  the  infants  at  IJethlehi'in,  under  two  years  of  age,  on  occasion  of  a 
report  that  the  king  ofthe  Jews  had  been  lately  born  there,  would  have  great- 
ly gratified  the  Christians,  whom  Josephus  hated ;  since  it  was  well  known 
that,  about  thirty  years  af^er  the  slaughter,  and  the  latter  end  of  Herod's 
reign,  Jesus  (who  was  said  to  be  born  at  Bethlehem),  being  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  styled  himself  King  of  the  Jews,  and  did  many  things,  to  say 
no  more  in  proof  of  it."  It  seems  utterly  impossible  that  Josephus  could 
have  been  ignorant  of  this  event :  his  silence  was  more  likely  to  have  been, 
In  this  as  in  other  instances,  wilful  and  interested.' 

Sixthly,  Contemporary  historians  do  not  relate  the  same  facts:  Sueto- 
nius tells  us  many  things  which  Tacitus  has  omitted;  and  Dion  Cassius 
supplies  the  ilefiriencies  of  both. 

Seventhly,  It  is  unrea.sonahle  lo  make  the  silence  of  the  Jewish  historian 
an  objection  to  the  credibility  ofthe  sacred  writer,  while  there  is  equal  and 
even  superior  rea.son  to  confide  in  the  fidelity  ofthe  latter. 

Eighthly  Herod  would  naturally  be  disposed  to  lake  such  precautions 
as  he  might  think  necessary  without  being  scrupulous  concerning  the 
means. 

Ninthly,  Voltaire,  either  from  ignorance  or  dishonesty,  asserts  that  four- 
teen thousand  children  must  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  massacre.  If  this 
were  true,  the  silence  of  Josephus  would  indeed  be  a  very  important  ob- 
jection to  the  veracity  of  Matthew's  narrative  ;  and  with  this  view  Voltaire 
makes  the  assertion,  who  every  where  shows  himself  an  inveterate  enemy 
of  revealed  and  not  seldom  of  natural  religion  also.  But  as  the  children, 
whom  Herod  caused  lo  be  put  to  death  (probably  by  assassins  whom  he 
kept  in  his  pay),  were  only  ma'ts  of  two  ytars  old  and  under,  it  is  obvious, 
according  to  this  staiemeni,  that  more  children  nmst  have  been  born 
annually  in  the  village  of  Bethlehem,  than  there  are  either  in  Paris  or 
London.  Further,  as  Bethlehem  was  a  very  small  place,  scarcely  two 
thousand  persons  existed  in  it  and  in  its  dependent  district ;  consequently, 
in  the  massacre,  not  more  than  fifty  at  most  could  be  slain.  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  life  of  such  a  tyrant  as  Herod  was,  this  was  so  trilling  an 
act  of  cruelly,  that  it  was  but  of  small  consequence  in  the  history  of  his 
sanguinary  government. 

«  Ottius  has  compiled  a  curious  treatise,  entitled  Pratermissa  a  Josepho  : 
it  is  a  colleciion  of  sixiyeight  articles,  of  which,  in  all  probability,  the 
Jewish  historian  could  not  be  ignorant ;  but  which  he  chose  lo  omit  for  the 
reason  above  assigned.  This  treatise  is  appended  to  Ottius's  very  valuable 
Spicilegium  sive  Excerpta  ex  Flavio  Josepho,  pp.  527 — 612. 

»  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  v.  sect  4.  (Warburton's  Works,  vol. 
V.  pp.  126 — 128.)  The  bishop  has  given  several  instances  at  length,  which 
we  have  not  room  to  insei't,  see  pp.  l.'^n — 1.32. 

«  See  the  passages  in  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  21.  8vo.  or  vol.  iv. 
p.  122.  4to. 

«  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  The  emperor,  according  to  this  writer, 
seems  to  have  played  upon  the  Greek  words  voc  a  hog,  and  uiov  a  son .-  the 
jioint  of  the  saying  perhaps  consists  in  this,  that  Herod,  professing  Juda- 
ism, was  by  his  religion  prohibited  from  killing  swine,  or  having  any  thing 
to  do  wilh  their  fiesh  :  and,  therefore,  that  his  hog  would  have  been  safe 
where  his  oon  lost  his  life.  Macrobius,  with  singular  propriety,  states  this 
massacre  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  Syria,  because  Judaea  was  at  that 
time  paxf  ofthe  province  of  Syria.  Gilpin  and  Dr.  K.  Clarke  on  Matt,  ii  16. 
The  massacre  ofthe  infants  is  likewise  noticed  in  a  rabbinical  work  called 
Toldolh  Jeshu.  in  the  following  passage  :  "And  the  king  gave  orders  for 
putting  to  death  every  infant  to  be  found  in  Belhlehern  ;  and  the  king's 
messengers  killed  every  infant  according  to  the  royal  order."  Dr.  D. 
Sharpe's  First  Defence  of  Christianity,  &c.  p.  40. 

»  Townsend's  Harmony  ofthe  New  Testament,  vol.  i  pp.  77,  7S. 


Lastly,  As  the  male  infants  that  were  to  be  slain  could  easily  be  ascer- 
tained irom  the  public  tables  of  birth  or  genealogies,  that  circumstance 
will  account  for  the  reputed  parents  of  our  Eiaviour  fleeing  into  Egypt  rather 
than  Into  any  city  of  Judxa.* 

Any  of  these  arguments  would  be  sufficient  to  vindicate  the 
evangcli.st's  narrative ;  but,  altogether,  they  form  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesKcs,  ai)undaiitly  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  negative  evidence 
attem[)ted  to  he  drawn  from  the  silence  of  Josephus. 

7.  Luke  ii.  2.  i«  said  to  be  contrary  to  historical  fact,  Satur- 
ninus  and  Volumnius  being  at  that  time  the  Roman  presidents 
of  Syria,  and  Cyrenius  not  being  governor  of  that  province  until 
eleven  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

A  slight  attention  to  the  sitiialion  of  Juda;a  at  that  time,  and  a  more  cor- 
reel  rendering  ofthe  passage  than  is  lo  be  found  in  our  English  version, 
wHI  easily  reconcile  the  securing  difTerencc  between  the  sacred  hiulorian 
anil  Jo.sephus. 

Towards  itie  close  of  his  reign,  Herod  the  Great  (who  held  his  kingdom 
by  a  grant  from  Mark  Antony  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  which  had 
been  corifirnied  by  Aiigusliis),  haying  incurred  the  emperor's  displeasure, 
to  whom  his  conduct  had  been  riiisrepresenled,  .\uguslus  issued  a  decree 
reducing  Judaea  to  a  Roman  province,  and  cornmuTidirig  an  enrolment,  oi 
register,  to  be  made  of  every  person's  estate,  dignity,  age,  employment, 
and  office.  The  making  of  this  enrolment  was  confided  to  Cyrenius  or 
(^uirinius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was  collector  of  the  imperial  revenue; 
but  Heroil  having  sent  his  trusty  minister,  Nicholas  of  Damascus,  to  Rome, 
the  latter  found  means  to  undeceive  the  emperor,  and  soflen  his  anger,  in 
conserjuence  of  which  the  actual  operation  of  the  decree  was  suspended. 
Eleven  years  afterwards,  however,  it  was  carried  inio  etTect,  on  the  dejio- 
sition  and  banishment  of  Archelaus  (Herod's  son  ami  .successor),  for  mal- 
administration, by  Augustus,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  Jews;  who,  weary 
of  the  tyranny  ofthe  Herodian  family,  requested  that  Judaea  might  be  made 
a  Roman  province.  Cyrenius  was  now  sent  as  president  of  Syria,  with  an 
armed  force,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Archelaus,  and  to  complete  the 
census,  to  which  the  Jewish  people  submitted.  It  was  this  establishment 
ofthe  assessment  or  taxing  under  Cyrenius  which  was  necessary  lo  com- 
plete the  Roman  census,  to  which  the  evangelist  alludes  in  the  parenihe- 
Ileal  remark  occurring  in  Luke  ii.  2.,  which  may  be  more  correctly  wriltea 
and  tran.^lateii  thus : — "  //  came  to  pass  in  those  days,"  that  is,  a  few  days 
before  our  Saviour's  birth,  "that  there  went  out  a  decree fTom  Casar  Att- 
gustiis,  that  all  the  land"  (of  Judaea,  Galilee,  Idumaea,  &c.  under  Herod's 
dominion]  "should  he  enrolledi  preparatory  to  a  census  or  taxing  ("  The 
taxing  itself  was  first  made  trhen  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria:)"* 
And  all  weiit  to  be  enrolled,  every  one  to  his  own  city.  (Luke  ii.  1 — 5.) 

By  the  preceding  construction,  supported  by  the  emendation 
in  the  note,  the  evangelist  is  critically  reconciled  with  the  varying 
accounts  of  Josephus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Tertullian,  and  an  his- 
torical difficulty  is  solved,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as 
irreconcilable. y 

Two  other  solutions  have  been  offered,  which  deserve  to  be 
noticed  on  account  of  their  ingenuity. 

(1.)  The  first  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  Secretary  to  the  CongresB 
ofthe  tinited  States,  the  learned  translator  ofthe  Old  and  New  Testaments 
from  the  Greek.  He  renders  Luke  ii.  1,2.  in  the  following  manner: — 
Now  it  happened  in  those  days  that  an  edict  came  forth  from  Caesar  Augus- 
tus that  this  whole  inhabited  land  should  be  enrolled.  This  was  the  first 
enrolment;  it  was  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria."  In  a 
note  on  the  passage  in  question,  he  observes,  "  "There  were  two  enrolments. 


«  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  ch.  ii.  sect  1.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp. 
329 — 339.  8vo.  or  pp.  180—185.  4to.)  Volborth  Causm  cut  Josephus  caidem 
puerorum  Bethlemeticoruin,  Matt.  li.  16.  narratam  siltntio  pratfrtirit,ilo. 
Gottingen,  1788,  as  analyzed  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol.  Ixix.  p.  617. 
Schulzii  Archseologia  Hebraica,  pp.  52,  53.  Colonia,  La  Religion  Chre- 
tienne  autorisfie  par  le  Temoignage  des  Anciens  Auteurs  Peiiens,  pp. 
117,  118. 

1  AT0>^pxci(r5«i  T^i  OIKOTMHNHN,  Luke  ii.  I.  That  OIKOT.MHNHN 
signifies  the  land  of  Judaea,  and  not  the  whole  Rotuan  empire,  see  Vol.  II. 
p.  13.  , 

8  (AvjTH  it  xiTtyfioif   jrpajTit  (>-shto    ^-yi/iOvlvivTO;  -tk;   Tupiis    Kufnncv.      In 

all  the  printed  editions  ofthe  New  Testament  the  first  word  in  this  verse  i« 
aspirated  iuT>i,  this,  as  if  it  were  the  feminine  of  outo,-.  "But  this,"  says 
Dr.  Hales,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  elucidation,  "  materially 
injures  the  sense,  as  if  the  enrolment  decreed  in  the  first  verse  was  the 
same  as  this  taxing  in  the  second  ;  whereas  there  was  an  interval  of  eleven 
years  between  the  two.  But  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  wriuen  in 
uncials  or  in  capitals,  without  points  or  accents,  the  word  is  ambiguous, 
and  may  also  be  unaspirated  xum,  self,  the  feminine  of  auroj;  and  both 
occur  together  in  this  same  chapter,  where  the  evangelist,  speaking  of 
Anna  the  prophetess,  sayK,  xa<  «<.Tif,  aurii  to.  «;»  ixirrxn-x  ;  'And  thit 
woman]  coming  in  at /Ae  t'ns/anti/sfi//",' oral  '  the  self -same:  hour,' &.c.  The 
ordinal  ^(••^■'n,  first,  is  here  understood  adverbially  (see  Bishop  Middlelon 
on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.304,  305),  and  connected  wilh  the  verb  <><«i'o, 
'  teas  made,'  or  '  took  effect,'  signifying  that  the  taxing  itself  .^r»t  took  effect, 
or  was  carried  into  execution,  under  the  presidency  of  Cyrenius  or  Quiri- 
nius  :  which  had  been  suspended  from  tne  tinje  of  his  procuratorship." 
Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7(>5 — 710. 

9  Dr.  Caiupbell  (Translation  ofthe  Four  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  140.422—425.) 
renders  Luke  ii.  2.  in  the  following  manner: — "  This  Ji rat  register  took 
effect  when  Cyrenius  was  president  of  Syria"  But,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  preceding  note  that-f-Tn  is  here  used  adverbially,  this  version  will  not 
hold  good.  In  confirmation  of  his  rendering  «>-ii  ito  "  took  effect"  (which 
is  adopted  by  Dr.  Hales),  Campbell  refers  to  Mall.  v.  18.  \i.  10.  xviii.  19. 
xxii.  42.  and  1  Cor.  x^•.  54.  Dr.  Lardner  has  proposed  another  solution  of 
the  above  difference  (Credibility,  part  i.  book  ii.  ch.  i.  Works,  vol.  i.  pp. 
248 — 329.  8vo.  or  pp.  136 — 179.  4to.),  which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  because 
it  has  been  adopted  by  Archdeacon  Paley.  (Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  177,  178.) 
It  is  as  follows: — "  This  was  the  first  enrolment  of  Cyrenius  governor  of 
Syria,  that  is,  who  was  afterwards  governor  of  Syria,  and  best  known 
among  the  Jews  by  that  title  ;"  which  title,  belonging  to  him  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  account,  was  naturally  subjoined  to  his  name,  although  acquir- 
ed aOer  the  transaction  which  the  account  describi-s.  A  similar  solution 
is  given  by  Alber.  Hermeneut.  Nov.  Test.  torn.  ii.  pp.  309,  310..  and  in 
Pritii  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test,  p  437. 
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the  first  merely  for  the  purpose  ot  numbering  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
second  for  assessing  them.  The  first  here  spoken  of  was  in  the  reign  of 
Herod  the  Great,  when  Cyrenius  was  deputy-governor  of  Syria.  It  was 
done  according  to  conimuiiilies  and  families  ;  and  all  were  obliged  to  re- 
pair to  their  resiiective  cities  or  towns  to  be  enrolled  in  their  several  fami- 
lies, according  to  their  genealogies.  The  second,  which  was  after  the 
dealh  of  ilerod,  was  for  the  sake  of  assessment,  and  was  made  indiscrimi- 
nately. This  was  the  enrolment  which  ofJended  the  Jews,  and  excited 
tiimnlts  and  insurrections,  and  brought  on  the  war  which  terminated  in 
the  dostruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  ultir  dispersion  of  the  Jews."  From 
the  rendering,  thus  supported,  the  praise  of  liearning  and  ingenuity  must 
not  be  withheld.  Mr.  Thompson  evidently  considers  the  word  n,  which 
all  other  translators  consider  as  an  indefinite  article  prefi.xed  to  x-o>p:i?ii 
(enrolment),  as  the  third  person  singular  of  iv,  tlie  imperfect  tense  in  the 
indicative  mode  of  the  verb  t'h",  I  am.  It  is  well  known  that  profane 
writer.s  use  >i  or  -iv  indifferently  as  the  third  person  singular;  and  if  we 
could  find  a  single  parallel  construction  in  the  New  Testament,  we  should 
unquestionably  give  the  preference  to  Mr.  T.'s  rendering. 

(2.)  Tlie  other  solution  is  that  offered  by  the  learned  editor  of  Calmel's 
Dictionary  ;  who  conjectures,  that  for  the  purposes  of  enrolment,  Cyre- 
nius, though  not  probably  governor  of  Syria  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth, 
might  be  associated  with  Saturninus ;  or,  though  now  sent  into  Syria  as  an 
extraordinary  officer,  yet  being  afterwards  governor  of  Syria,  he  might  be 
called  governor  of  Syria,  as  we  call  an  officer  during  his  life  by  the  title 
he  has  borne,  even  after  he  lias  given  up  his  conmiission.  On  a  medal  of 
Antioch  appear  the  names  of  Saturninus  and  Volumnius,  who  were  the 
einperor's  chief  officers  in  Syria.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Vo- 
lumnius was  the  colleague  of  Saturninus  in  the  government  of  Syria,  and 
procurator  of  the  province;  and  ttiat  while  Saturninus  kept  his  court  al 
Antioch,  wliere  he  remained  stationary,  his  associate  Volumnius  was  en- 
gaged in  other  districts  of  the  province  as  circumstances  required.  What 
we  suppose  of  Volumnius  we  may  also  suppose  of  Cyrenius,  who,  after 
him,  held  the  same  oflice.  Thus,  the  medal  vindicates  Josephus,  who  de- 
scribed Saturninus  and  Vohunnius  as  governors  of  Syria;  and  it  may  jus- 
tify both  Saint  Luke  and  TertulUan,  of  whom  the  former  affirmed  that 
Cyrenius,  and  the  latter  that  Saturninus,  executed  the  enrolment.  It  may 
also  justify  the  evangelist,  whose  words  the  editor  of  Calmet  thinks  may 
be  thus  understood: — "This  was  the  fir.^^t  enrolment  of  Cyrenius,  he  be- 
ing then  governor  of  Syria,  associated  with  Saturninus;  and  it  should  be 
dislingui.shed  from  that  which  he  made  eleven  years  after,  when  he  was 
the  chief,  the  presidential  governor  of  the  same  province."' 

The  reader  will  adopt  which  of  the  preceding  solutions  he  may 
prefer  :  either  of  them  affords  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
seeming  contradiction  between  the  evangelist  and  Josephus, 
though,  upon  the  whole,  we  think  the  rendering  of  Dr.  Hales 
presents  the  most  satisfactory  elucidation. 

8.  In  Luke  iii.  19.  Herod  the  tetrarch  is  said  to  h^ve  been 
reproved  by  John  the  Baptist  for  Herodias,  his  brother  Philip^s 
wife,  whom  he  had  forcibly  taken  away  from  her  husband,  and 
married. 

Now  this  is  irreconcilable  with  profane  history,  which  asserts  his 
lirorher's  name  to  have  been  Herod.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  name 
of  Philip  has  crept  into  the  text  through  the  copyist's  negligence,  and 
ought  to  be  omitted :  Griesbach  has  omitted  it  in  his  text,  but  has  inserted 
the  word  z^KiTrnuM  in  the  margin,  with  the  mark  of  doubtful  genuineness. 

9.  Acts  V.  36.  For  before  these  days  rose  vp  Tketidus.  &c. 
Josephus's  account  of  Theudas  (Antiq.  1.  xx.  c.  5.  §  1.)  referred 
to  a  transaction  that  occurred  seven  ye&rs  after  Gamaliel's  speech, 
of  which  this  text  is  a  part. 

The  contradiction  is  removed  by  the  probability  that  there  might  be  two 
impostors  of  the  same  name  ;  for  there  were  four  persons  of  the  name  of 
Simon  within  forty  years,  and  three  oi  Judas  within  ten  years,  all  of  whom 
were  leaders  of  insurrections.* 


SECTION  VIII. 

ALLEGED   CONTRADICTIONS    TO    PHILOSOPHY    AND    THE    NATURE 
OF    THINGS. 

The  Scriptures  often  refer  to  matters  of  fact,  which  are 
asserted  (though  without  any  proof  whatever)  to  be  contra- 
dictory to  philosophy  and  to  the  nature  of  things.  A  little 
consideration,  however,  will  reconcile  these  alleged  repug- 
nances ;  for  it  has  been  well  observed  by  different  writers, 
who  have  treated  on  this  subject,  that  the  Scriptures  were  not 
written  with  the  design  of  teaching  us  natural  philosophy, 
but  to  make  known  the  revealed  will  of  God  to  man,  and  to 
teach  us  our  duties  and  obligations  to  our  great  Creator  and 
Redeemer.  Therefore  the  sacred  penman  might  make  use  of 
popular  expressions  and  forms  of  speech,  neither  affirming 
nor  denying  their  philosophical  trath.  All  proverbial  sayings 
and  metaphoriQal  expressions  introduced  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion or  ornament  must  be  taken  from  received  notions ;  but 
they  are  not,  therefore,  asserted  in  the  philosophical  sense  by 
him  who  uses  them,  any  more  than  the  historical  truth  of 
parables  and  similitudes  issupposed  to  be  asserted.  Further, 
to  have  employed  philosophical  terms  and  notions  only,  and 

1  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  article  Cyrenius.  Fraginnents  Supplementary 
to  Calmet,  No.  cxxiii  p.  37.  Geographical  Index  and  Sacred  Geography, 
by  the  same  editor,  voce  Antioch. 

»Dr.  Laidner  has  collected  the  passages  in  question  relative  to  these 
Impostors.  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  409—413.  See  alsoPaley's  Evidences,  vol.  il. 
pp.  179—181.  ■  ' 


to  have  rectified  the  vulgar  conceptions  of  men  concerning  all 
the  phenomena  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
would  have  re  quired  a  large  system  of  philosophy,  which 
would  have  rendered  the  Scriptures  a  book  unfit  tor  ordinary 
capacities,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  for  whom  it  is  de- 
signed. If,  indeed,  revelation  had  introduced  any  the  best 
founded  system  of  modern  physics,  or  if  the  Almighty  Cre- 
ator had  been  pleased  to  disclose  the  councils  themselves  of 
his  infinite  wisdom,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ? 
Philosophy  would  immediately  have  become  matter  of  faith, 
and  disbelief  of  any  part  of  it  a  dangerous  heresy.  How 
many  itifidels  would  tiiis  or  that  man  s  fanciful  hypothesis 
concerning  the  appearances  of  things  have  called  forth ! 
Besides,  if  the  Scriptures  had  been  made  the  vehicle  for  a 
refined  system  of  natiiral  philosophy,  such  a  theory  of  nature 
would  have  seemed  as  strange  and  incredible  to  most  men  as 
miracles  do;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  more  sur- 
prises men,  unacquainted  w'ith  philosophy,  than  philosophical 
discoveries.  How  incredible  do  the  mollnn  of  the  earth  and 
the  re^t  of  the  sun  appear  to  all  but  philosophers,  who  are 
now  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  these  phenomena,  while 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  are  terms  as  much  in  use  with 
those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  as  with 
others !  In  fact,  if  we  would  be  understood,  we  must  continue 
to  make  use  of  this  expression  ;  but  excepting  this  one  in- 
stance, which  is  and  ever  will  be  in  use,  according  to  the  vul- 
gar conceptions  of  all  nations  and  languages  (notwithstanding 
any  philosophical  discoveries  to  the  contrary),  there  is  nothing 
in  tiie  Scriptures  that  is  not  strictly  consistent  with  the  present 
notions  of  philosoph)'.  The  discoveries  both  in  chemistry 
and  in  physics,  as  well  as  in  natural  history,  which  have 
been  made  in  later  times,  concur  in  many  instances  to  con- 
firm and  elucidate  the  Sacred  Writings.  A  few  examples 
will  illustrate  the  preceding  observations. 

1.  No  fact  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings  has  been  a  more 
favourite  subject  of  cavil  with  modern  objectors,  than  the  account 
of  the  creation,  related  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  Founding  their  cavils  upon  translations,  instead  of 
consulting  the  original  Hebrew  (which  their  ignorance  com- 
pletely disqualified  them  from  doing),  they  have  pretended  that 
the  Mosaic  narrative  is  alike  inconsistent  with  reason  and  with 
true  philosophy.  If,  however,  these  writers  had  iinpartially  con- 
sidered the  modern  discoveries  in  philosophy,  they  would  have 
found  nothing  to  contradict,  but  on  the  contrary  much — very 
much — to  confirm  the  relation  of  Moses. 

"The  structure  of  Die  earth,"  says  one  of  the  most  profound  geologists 
and  practical  philosophers  of  the  present  day,^  and  "the  mode  of  distri- 
bution of  extraneous  fossils  or  petrifactions,  are  so  many  direct  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  formation  of  the  earth  ;  and 
they  might  be  used  as  proofs  of  its  author  having  been  inspired ;  because 
the  mini^ralogical  facts  discovered  by  modem  naturalists  were  unknown  to 
the  sacred  historian.  Even  the  periods  of  lime,  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic 
description,  are  not  inconsistent  with  our  theories  of  the  earth."  Nor  are 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  all  contradictry  to  the  Mosaic 
history.  Modern  opposers  of  revelation  have  objected  that  the  historian 
talks  of  light  before  there  was  any  such  thing  as  the  sun,  and  calls  the 
moon  a  great  light,  when  every  one  knows  it  to  be  an  opaque  body.  But 
Moses  seems  to  have  known  wliat  philosopliy  did  not  till  very  lately  dis- 
cover, that  the  sun  is  not  the  original  source  of  light,  and,  therefore,  he 
does  not  call  either  the  sun  or  the  moon  a  great  light,  though  he  repre- 
sents,them  both  as  great  luminaries  or  lighi-hearers.  Had  these  objec- 
tors looked  into  a  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin  Bible,  they  would  have  found 
that  the  word,  which  in  Gen.  i.  3.  our  translators  have  properly  rendered 
light,  is  different  from  that  which  in  the  fiurteenth  verse  they  have  impro- 
perly rendered  light  also.  In  the  third  verse  the  original  word  is  11K 
(aur);  the  Greek,  ?»? ;  and  the  Vulgate  Latin,  iux ;  in  the  fourteenth  verse 
the  corresponding  words  are  PIND  (mart),  (poooriips!,  and  luminaria 
Each  of  the  former  set  of  words  means  that  subtile,  elastic  matter,  to 
which  in  English  we  give  the  name  of  tight ;  each  of  the  latter,  the  instru- 
ments, or  means,  by  which  light  is  transii;itted  (o  men.  But  surely  the 
moon  is  as  much  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  as  the  reflector  placed  behind 
the  lamp  of  a  light-house,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  to  the  mariner 
at  sea  the  light  of  that  lamp,  which  would  otherwise  have  passed  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  latitl.  Though  the  moon  is  not  a  light  in  itself, 
yet  is  that  planet  a  light  in  its  effects,  as  it  reflects  the  light  of  the  sun  to 
us.  And  both  the  sun  and  moon  are  with  great  propriety  called  great, — 
not  ag  being  absolutely  greater  than  all  other  stars  and  planels,  but  because 
they  appear  greater  to  us.  and  are  of  greater  use  and  consequence  to  this 
world.  And  now,  after  all  our  improvements  in  philosophy  and  astrono- 
my, we  still  speak  of  the  light  of  the  moon,  as  well  as  of  the  sun's  motion, 
rising  and  setting.  And  the  man,  who  in  a  moral,  theological,  or  historical 
discourse,  should  use  a  different  language,  would  only  render  himself 
ridiculous.  ' 

In  like  manner,  had  these  objectors  referred  to  the  original  Hebrew  of 
Gen.  i.  6,  7.  8.  (which  in  our  English  authorized  version,  as  well  as  in  other 
modern  versions,  is  erroneously  renriered  firmament,  after  the  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  Latin  version),  they  would  have  rendered  it  expanse;  and 
they  might  have  known,  that  it  meant  the  air  or  atmosphere  around  us,  in 
which  birds  fly  and  clouds  are  formed,  and  that  it  had  no  reference  what- 
ever to  a  solid  firmament ;  though  such  an  idea  was  entertained  by  the 
•ancient  Greek  philosophers,  wlio.  with  all  their  boasted  wisdom,  were 

»  Professor  Jameson,  in  p.  v.  of  his  Preface  to  Mr.  Kerr's  translation  of  - 
IVJ.  Cuvief's  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
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nearly  as  ignorant  of  the  works  as  they  were  of  the  nature  of  God.  And 
does  not  tlin  circumainbiont  air  divide  tlie  waters  from  the  waters,  the 
waters  of  the  sea  from  ttie  waters  which  lloat  above  us  in  clouds  and 
vapouriil  fur  thf.re  is  n  iniilliludi'.  of  iraters  hi  the  he.atr.n*,  and  Ht 
cauriith  the  va/ioiirs  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  (Jer.  x.  \'i) 

Oiic>;  (nure,  Mcmos  represeiiis  (lie  earlh  at  first  in  a  slate  of  fluidity. 
The  spirit  of  U  id,  .says  he,  moved  upon  the  face  (or  surface)  of  the  tcnleis. 
(Oen.  1.  2.)  The  apostle  Peter  also  speaks  of  the  earth  as  being  foriiied 
out  of  a  tluid.  7Vit  earlh  standing  out  of  the  water  (more  correctly,  con- 
sisfing  of  mater  ■i>'  u^  « rot  <run,  jtx)  and  in  the  midst  of  the  water.  The 
Baine  tradition  reached  also  some  of  (he  ancient  heathen  philosophers; 
and  Thales,  in  parli.-iilar,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  and  the  wisest  of 
ihem  all,  as  Ulccro  informs  us,  said  that  all  things  were  made  out  of  water.' 
Odiers  after  him  tau^hi  the  same  doctrine  ;»  and  is  it  in  the  least  degree 
coiiiradicled  or  disproved  by  moiieni  di.scoveries?  On  the  contrary,  Is  it 
not  in. ire  and  more  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  theinl  ll  is  well  known 
thai  if  a  sofi  or  elastic  globular  body  be  rapidly  whirled  rounil  on  its  axis, 
the  parts  of  the  poles  will  be  llattened,  and  (he  parts  on  the  equator,  mid- 
way between  the  north  and  soudi  poles,  will  be  raised  up  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  shape  of  our  earlh;  it  has  the  figure  of  an  oblaie  spheroid,  a 
ligure  hearing  a  close  resemblance  (o  (lia(  of  an  orange.  Now,  if  the  earlh 
wa-i  ever  in  a  stale  of  lluidily,  iis  revolution  round  its  axis  must  necessa- 
rily iiidiice  such  a  tiuure,  because  the  greatest  centrifugal  force  must  neces- 
sarily be  near  the  e(iua(orial  parts,  and,  consequently,  there  the  lluid  must 
rise  and  swi'll  most.  It  has  been  dsmores/ri^ef/ by  experiineni,  that  (he 
earth  is  lU'lened  at  the  poles  and  raised  at  the  equator;"  and  (hiis  do  (he 
Scriptures  and  philosophy  agree  together  and  confirm  each  other.  The 
Scnpiiires  as.sert  that  (he  earlh  was  in  a  s(ale  of  lliiidKy ;  and  philosophy 
evinc-.es  that  it  must  have  been  in  such  a  state  from  its  very  figure. 

The  account  of  ihe  creadon  of  man  (Gen.  i.  2(5,  27.)  has  been  ridiculed 
by  all  iippiisers  of  revelaiion  ;  but  can  they  furnish  us  with  one  more 
likely  (o  be  the  true  one!  Reason  will  tell  us  no  be((er  than  history  or 
tradilion  does,  how  man  came  into  (he  world.  This,  therefore,  is  a  subject 
of  divine  revelation,  and  until  the  objectors  to  revelation  can  give  us  a  bet- 
ter account,  we  may  safely  atfirin  (hat  the  Mosaic  history  is  perfecdy  con- 
eistent  with  every  idea  which  right  reason  teaches  us  to  entertain  of  the 
Creadon  of  man. 

Laslly,  objectors  to  Ihe  Scriptures  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  ex- 
pression in  Gi'ii.  ii.  3.  God  rested  the  seventh  day  from  alt  his  work,  as  if  it 
were  alone  siiffi.'ient  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  But 
no  one,  who  impartially  considers  the  noble  account  there  given  of  the 
creaiion,  (hat  God  is  represenled  as  having  only  spoken  and  it  was  done, 
can  reas  inahlij  imagine,  that  the  Almighty  was  tired  with  labour,  as  if  he 
had  inoiildeil  every  (hing  wi(h  his  hands,  and  (hat  on  the  seventh  day  he 
lay  or  sit  down  for  res'.  Hast  thnu  not  A-nown,  savs  the  Hebrew  prophet 
I.-*aiah,  hii.if  thou,  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  Ood,  the  Creator  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  fainteih  not,  neither  is  weary  1  (Isa.  xl.  28.) 

The  objections  drawn  by  infidel  writers  from  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative of  the  deluge  have  already  been  noticed  in  pp.  72.  75,  76. 
supra. 

2.  The  declaration  of  Moses  in  Deut.  i.  10.  that  God  had  mul- 
tiplied liie  Israelites  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  innltitiicle,  h&s 
been  ridiculed  because  to  the  apprehension  of  the  objector  "the 
number  of  the  stars  is  infinite." 

Let  us.  however,  consifler  this  subject.  How  many  in  numberare  the  stars 
which  app  'ar  (o  the  naked  eye  ?  Foi  it  is  (hat  wliich  appears  (o  (he  naked 
eye,  which  is  (o  govern  us  in  replying  to  (his  objecdon:  for  God  brought 
Jliraham  forth  abroad, — (hat  is,  out  of  doors,  and  hade  him  look  towards 
heaven  (G.-n.  xv.  5.).  not  with  a  telescope,  but  with  his  naked  eyes.  Now, 
lei  the  objector  go  forth  into  (he  open  air,  and  look  up  in  (he  hriglitest  and 
most  favourable  night,  and  count  the  stars.  Not  more  than  3010  stars  can 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  in  both  tire  norlhern  and  southern  hemispheres; 
but  a(  the  time  alluded  (o,  the  Israelites,  independently  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  more  than  six  hunilred  thousand.  Suppose,  however,  we  even 
allow,  from  the  late  discoveries  made  by  Sir  Win.  Herschel  and  others 
with  telescopes,  which  have  magnified  between  thirty-five  and  thirty-six 
thousand  dines,  that  there  may  he  seventy-five  millions  of  stars  visible  by 
the  aid  of  such  instruments,  which  is  (he  highest  calculation  ever  made; 
yet  still  the  divine  word  s(and3  literally  true.  Matthew  says  (i.  17.)  that  the 
generations  from  Abraham  to  Christ  were  forty-two.  Now  we  find  at  the 
second  census,  that  the  fighting  men  among  the  Hebrews  amounted  to 
C00.003;  and  the  Israelite.^,  who  have  never  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  people, 
have  so  muldplied  (hat,  if  the  aggregate  number  of  them  who  have  ever 
lived,  could  be  ascerlained,  it  would  be  found  far  to  exceed  the  number  of 
all  (he  fixed  stars  taken  together.* 

3.  The  speaking  of  Balaam's  ass  (Num.  xxii.  28.)  has  been  a 
standing  jest  to  infidels  in  almost  every  age. 

If  (he  ass  had  opened  her  own  mouth,  and  reproved  the  rash  prophet, 
we  might  well  be  astonished.  Maimonifles  and  others  have  imagined  that 
the  matter  was  transacted  in  a  vision.  But  it  is  evident,  from  (he  whole 
tenor  of  the  narration,  as  well  as  from  the  declaration  of  an  inspired 
writer  (2  Pet.  ii.  11 — 16.),  that  it  is  to  be  understood  as  a  literal  narrative  of 
a  real  transaction.  The  ass,  it  has  been  observed,  was  enabled  to  utter  such 
and  such  sounds,  probably  as  parrots  do,  without  understanding  them: 
and,  whatever,  may  be  said  of  the  construction  of  the  ass's  mouth,  and  of 
the  tongue  and  jaws  being  so  formed  as  to  be  unfit  for  speaking,  yet  an 
adequate  cause  is  assigned  for  this  wonderful  efTect;  for  it  is  expressly 
said,  (ha(  the  Lord  open-.d  Ihe  mouth  of  the  ass.  The  miracle  was  by  no 
means  neerlloss  or  superfluous:  it  was  very  proper  to  convince  Balaam, 
thit  the  mouth  and  tongue  were  under  God's  direction,  and  that  the  same 
divine  power,  which  caused  the  dumb  ass  to  speak  contrary  to  its  nature, 

«  Thales  eniin  Milesius,  qui  primus  de  lalibiis  rebus  quaesivit,  aquam 
dixit  esse  inilium  rerum.  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  lib  i.  c.  10.  Edit. 
Davisii. 

»  The  reader  will  find  the  sentiments  of  the  philosophers  above  alluded 
to,  in  the  notes  to  Groiius  de  Veritale,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

•  Thi^  was  first  conjectured  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  confirmed  by  M. 
Cassini  and  others,  who  measured  several  degrees  of  latitude  at  the  equa- 
tor and  at  the  north  pole  ;  and  found  that  the  difference  perfectly  justified 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  conjecture,  and,  consequently,  confirmed  the  truth  of 
Ihe  Mosaic  narrative.  The  result  of  the  experiments,  instituted  to  deter- 
mine this  point,  proved,  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  at  the  eiualor  is 
greater  by  more  than  twenty-three  miles  than  it  is  at  the  poles. 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  Deut.  i.  10. 


could  make  him  iniike  manner  utter  blessings  contrary  to  his  inclination. 
The  fact  is  as  consonant  to  reason  as  any  other  extraordinary  operation  ;  for 
all  miracles  are  alike,  and  equally  demand  our  assent,  if  properly  ai(e.-i(ed. 
The  giving  of  articulation  to  a  brute  is  no  more  to  the  Ueily  (ban  the 
making  of  the  blind  to  see,  or  the  deaf  to  hear.  And  the  jeputcd  baseness 
of  tin;  inHtrument,  of  which  God  was  pleased  to  make  use,  amounts  merely 
to  this,  (hat  (as  the  ajwstle  observes  on  another  occasion)  God  hath  chosen 
the  foolish  tilings  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise.  (1  Cor.  i.  27.)  There 
was,  therefore,  a  hiness  in  the  instrument  used  :  for,  (he  more  vile  the 
means  were,  the  fitter  they  were  lo  confound  the  unrighteous  prophet. 

4.  It  ha-i  been  aflirined  that  the  circumstance  of  the  sun  and 
moon  standing  still,  which  is  recorded  in  Joshua  x.  12.,  is  con- 
trary to  philosophy. 

"  It  is  pitiful  to  say  that  the  sun  could  not  stand  still  because  i(  does  not 
move:  for  the  history  speaks  according  lo  (he  ideas  of  the  age,  and  was 
iiiteniled  lo  record  simply  the  appearance  lo  (he  eye,  (o  which  (he  language 
of  men,  whether  philobophers  or  pcasarils,  is  still  conformed  in  cummon 
conver-sadon.  VVhedier  (he  efTecl  was  produced  by  a  supernal ural  retrac- 
(iiin,  or  whe(her  (he  motion  of  the  earlh  around  its  axis  was  suspended,  we 
do  not  (lossess  the  means  of  determining. ">  In  either  case  there  was  a 
miracle  ;  anil  as  a  miracle  the  sacred  historian  expressly  relales  this  event. 
It  i.s,  therefore,  impossible  to  account  for  it  on  philosophical  principles.* 

The  object  of  this  miracle  was  of  the  most  important  and  imprcsbive 
nature.  The  sun  and  the  moon,  the  two  principal  gods  of  the  idolatrous 
heathen  nations,  were  commanded  to  yield  miraculous  obedience  (o  the 
chief  servant  of  the  (rue  God  ;  and  thereby  to  conlribule  lo  the  more  ef- 
fectual conquest  of  their  own  worshippers.  It  was  a  miiade  of  Ihe  sarna 
description  as  those  which  had  been  wrought  in  Kgypl.  W'jdi  respect  to 
the  objections  to  the  probability  of  this  miracle,  which  originate  in  a  con- 
sideration of  i(s  sujiposed  consequences,  it  is  justly  ob.-erved  by  Bishop 
Watson,  that  "  the  machine  of  (he  universe  is  in  the  hand  of  God  :  he  can 
stop  the  modon  of  any  part  or  of  the  whole,  with  less  trouble  Ihan  either 
of  us  can  stop  a  watch  !"  How  absurd,  then,  are  the  reasonings  of  those 
men  who  btlieve  in  the  existence  of  an  omnipotent  God,  yet  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  exertion  of  his  power  in  other  ways,  than  those  which 
are  known  to  their  limited  experience  !' 

5.  The  beautiful  poetical  passage  in  Judges  v.  20.  has  been 
stigmatized  as  a  "species  of  Jewish  rant  and  hyperbole." 

A  tempest  meeting  the  enemy  in  the  face  discomfited  them  ;  and  the 
torrent  Kishon  was  so  suddenly  swelled  by  the  rain  (which  common  opi- 
nion ascribed  to  (he  planets),  as  to  sweep  away  the  greater  part  of  Sisera's 
aniiy  in  their  precipitate  Hight.  Hence  the  poetess  calls  it  the  _/fr8/orthe 
prince  of  torrents.  The  whole  is  exceedingly  poetical,  no(wiilis(anding 
the  censure  of  the  opposers  of  revelation,  whose  cavils  are  characterized 
not  more  by  want  of  taste,  (hail  by  wilful  ignorance  and  malignity  of  dis- 
position. 

6.  It  is  said  that  such  a  number  of  inhabitants,  as  are  stated  to 
have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  could  not  possibly  have  been 
supported  there,  viz.  a  million  and  a  half  of  fighting  men.  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  9.     1  Chron.  xxi.  5.) 

To  this  it  is  to  be  answered,  that  if  there  be  no  mistake  In  the  numbers 
(which  probably  are  incorrect,  as  the  Syriac  version  reads  eight  liundred 
thousand  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9.  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  5.),  this  vast  populadon  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil.  Another  solution  of 
(his  apparent  contradiction  has  been  offered  by  a  late  writer,'  which  is 
both  ingenious  and  probable.  "I(  appears,'"  he  observes,  "from  Chronicles, 
(hat  there  were  twelve  divisions  of  generals,  who  commanded  monthly, 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  guard  near  the  king's  person,  each  having 
a  body  of  troops  consisting  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  which  jointly 
formed  a  grand  army  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  (housand  ;  and,  as  a  sepa- 
rate body  of  twelve  thousand  men  naturally  attended  on  the  twelve  princes 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  mentioned  in  the  same  chaiiter,  the  whole  will  be 
three  hundred  thousand;  which  is  the  diflTi-rence  between  (he  two  last  ac- 
counts of  eight  hundred  thousand  and  of  one  million  one  liundred  thou- 
sand.' Whence  may  be  deduced  (his  natural  solution  as  lo  the  number  of 
Israel.  As  to  the  men  of  Israel,  the  author  of  Samuel  does  not  take  notice 
of  the  three  hundred  thousand,  because  they  were  in  the  actual  service 
of  the  king  as  a  standing  army,  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  need  to  num- 
ber them  :  but  the  author  of  Chronicles  joins  them  to  the  rest,  saying  ex- 
pressly, '7N1tt'^  bo,  'all  those  of  Israel  were  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand  ;'  whereas  the  author  of  Samuel,  who  reckons  only  the  eight 
hundred  thousand,  does  not  say  VNIIf  ^  ^i,  'all  those  of  Israel,'  but  barely 
"jNTi"  'nni  'and  Israel  were,'  <tc.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  exclu- 
sively of  the  troops  before  mentioned,  there  was  an  army  of  observation 
on  the  frontiers  of, die  Philistines'  country,  composed  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  as  appears  by  2  Sam.  vi.  1.  ;  which,  it  seems,  were  included  in  the 
number  of  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  people  of  Judah,  by  the  author 
of  Samuel :  but  the  author  of  Chronicles,  who  mentions  only  four  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand,  gives  the  number  of  that  tribe  exclusively  of  those 
thirty  thousand  men,  because  they  were  not  all  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  :  and 
therefore  he  does  not  say,  TVWTVi  "73  'all  those  of  Judah,'  as  he  had  said 
VniS'^  ^Z  ' all  those  of  Israel, '  but  only  miD'  '  and  those  of  Judah.'  Thus 
both  accounts  may  be  reconciled,  by  .only  having  recourse  to  other  parta 
of  Scripture  treating  on  the  same  subject ;  which  will  ever  be  found  the 
best  method  of  explaining  difficult  passages." 


»  An  ingenious  French  philosopher,  who  has  consecrated  his  geological 
researches  to  the  elucidation  and  defence  of  the  sacred  volume,  has  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  double  day  in  Palestine,  caused  by  the  miracle 
related  in  Josh,  x.,  must  have  produced  a  double  night  in  Europe.  He  con- 
siders that  the  double  night,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets, 
and  connected  with  the  birth  of  Hercules,  was  identical  with  ihis  miracle, 
which  is  thus  collaterally  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  profane 
writers.    Chaubard,  Eh'mens  de  Geologic,  pp.  321 — 327.     Paris,  1S33,  8vo. 

»  Dr.  Dick's  Lectures  on  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  178.  The  reader,  who  is 
desirous  of  reading  the  different  opinions  of  learned  men  on  the  subject 
of  this  miracle,  is  referred  lo  Mr.  Hewlett's  note  on  Josh.  x.  12.  (Comment, 
on  the  Bible,  vol.  i),  and  to  an  original  and  elaborate  note  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
on  the  same  passage. 

■<  Townsend's  Arrangement  of  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  463.  note. 

>  The  editor  of  the  quarto  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
See  Fragments,  No.  xxxvii.  pp.  62,  63. 

•  Vide  Alichot  Holam,  p.  18. 
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7.  The  number  of  cattle  sacrificed  at  the  dedieation  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  has  been  objected  to  as  incredible,  viz.  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  sheej),  and  two-and-twenty  thousand  oxen. 
(1  Kings  viii.  63.) 

To  this  it  may  be  replieii,  first,  that  all  theso  were  not  offered  in  one 
day,  much  less  on  one  altar.  This  solenui  nieetmg  conliniied  fourteen 
days,  viz.  seven  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  seven  at  the  feast  of  dedi- 
cation (1  Kings  viii.  05.);  and  because  the  brazen  allar  was  too  Utile  to  re- 
ceive the  burnl-utferinjcs,  Solomon,  by  special  permission  from  God,  hal- 
lowed the  middle  uf  the  court,  that  is,  ordered  other  altars  to  be  erected  in 
the  court  of  the  priests,  and  perhaps  in  other  places,  which  were  to  serve 
only  dining  that  solemnity,  when  such  a  vast  number  of  sacrifices  was  to 
be  offered.  Ami,  secondly,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  there  were 
some  neighbournig  princes,  who  paid  Solomon  their  tribute  in  cattle,  and 
who  might  supi)ly  victims  for  the  extraordinary  sacrifice  above  referred  to. 
See  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  2  Kings  iii.  4. 

The  great  imniberof  beasts  daily  required  in  Solomon's  kitchen  (1  Kings 
iv.  23.),  will  by  no  means  be  found  incredible,  when  we  compare  it  with  the 
accounts  of  the  daily  consmnption  of  oriental  courts  in  modern  times,  and 
the  prodigious  number  of  servants  of  an  Asiatic  pnnce.  Thus,  Tavernier, 
in  his  description  of  the  seraglio,  said,  that  fii^e  Imndred  sheep  and  lambs 
were  daily  required  for  the  persons  belonging  to  the  court  of  the  sulian.i 

8.  It  is  urged  that  the  treasures,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxix. 
4 — 7.  as  amassed  by  David  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  temple, 
are  incredible ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  collect 
such  a  sum,  which  has  been  computed  by  M.  le  Clerc  at  eight 
hundred  millions  sterling,  and  which  is  thought  to  exceed  all  the 
gold  of  all  the  princes  now  upon  earth  put  together. 

But  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  corruption  in  the  numbers  :  we  are 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  weights  mentioned,  as  to  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision  the  then  comparative  value  of  the  precious  metals,  nor 
what  resources  for  obtaining  them  (now  lost)  there  were  at  that  time. 
Besides,  it  is  probable  that  the  talent,  mentioned  in  the  passage  above 
cited,  was  the  Syriac  talent ;  according  to  which  the  amount  collected  by 
David  would  be  je7,087,791.a  And  in  an  age  like  that  in  which  David  lived, 
when  kings  and  princes  were  accustomed  to  hoard  up  vast  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver  (as  the  oriental  monarchs  still  do)  it  is  by  no  means  inipro 
bable  that  David  and  his  princes,  in  their  successful  wars  with  the  Philis- 
tines, Moabiles,  and  Amalekites,  and  with  the  kings  of  Zobah,  Syria,  and 
Edom,  might  collect  gold  and  silver  to  the  above  amount. 

9.  The  circumstance  of  Elijah  being  fed  by  ravens  (1  Kings 
xvii.  4.)  has  excited  the  profane  scoffs  of  unbelievers,  as  an 
incredible  thing ;  and  they  have  attempted  to  be  witty  in  their 
inquiries  whence  these  unclean  birds  could  have  procured  food 
for  the  prophet. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  get  rid  of  this  miracle,  by  asserting  that  the 
prophet  was  not  fed  by  ravens,  but  by  the  Orbim  or  inhabitants  of  Orbo, 
a  small  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethshan.  But  the  following  arguments  will 
show  that  the  received  interpretation  is  correct : — It  is  expressly  said  that 
Elisha  drank  of  the  brook  Cherith.  (1  Kings  xvii.  6.)  "  Had  strangers 
brought  him  food,  they  might  as  well  have  furnished  him  with  water ;  and 
thus  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  hitn  to  have  removed  when  the 
brook  was  dried  up.  Again,  Ahab  (who  had  sent  messengers  in  pursuit  of 
the  prophet  among  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  and  nations)  took  an  oath 
of  them  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  place  of  his  concealment  (1  Kings 
xviii.  10.) ;  and  some  one  out  of  a  tribe,  we  may  suppose  it  probable,  would 
have  delivered  him  up,  seeing  that  they  could  gain  nothing  by  his  conceal- 
ment, and  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  detection.  If  we  coine  to  verbal 
criticism,  we  find  that  the  word  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  which  is 
most  properly  rendered  'raven'  in  Gen.  viii.  7.  when  Noah  sends  a  bird 
out  of  the  ark."3  The  Almighty,  doubtless,  could  have  caused  food  to  have 
been  conveyed  to  Elijah  in  any  other  way,  but  he  cho.?e  to  send  it  by  these 
rapacious  birds  for  the  greater  illustration  of  his  absolute  command  over 
all  creatures,  and  also  to  give  us  full  evidence  that  he  is  able  to  succour 
and  preserve,  by  the  most  improbable  means,  all  those  who  put  their  trust 
in  hira.    We  need  go  no  further  to  inquire  whence  the  ravens  had  this 
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1  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  399. 

1  The  reader  will  find  some  elaborate  and  interesting  calculations  on  this 
subject,  in  Dr.  Brown's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  pp.  149^153. 

'  IMyers's  Hulsean  Essay  on  the  Futility  of  Attempts  to  represent  the 
Miracles  recorded  in  Scripture  as  Effects  produced  in  the  ordinary  Course 
of  Nature,  p.  93.    Cambridge,  1831,  8vo. 


food  :  it  is  enough  if  we  believe  that  they  brought  it  to  Elijah  ;  for  then  we 
must  allow,  that  they  acted  by  divine  direction,  aiifl  that  the  food  was  of 

God's  providing 

10.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  Job  xxvi.  7.  and  Psal. 
xxiv.  2.  and  civ.  5. 

In  the  first-cited  passage.  Job  says  that  God  havgeth  the  earth  upon 
nothing  ;  and  in  Psal.  xxiv.  2.  it  is  said  that  Jehovah  huth/oiinded  the  earth 
upon  the  seas,  and  established  it  npon  the  floods  ;  and  in  Psal.  civ.  5.  that 
he  hath  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  tliat  it  should  7iot  he  removed 
for  ever.  All  which  expressions  are  philosopliically  correct:  for  the 
foundation  of  a  pendulous  globe  can  be  nothing  but  its  centre,  upon  which 
all  the  parts  lean  and  are  supported  by  it ;  and  tlie  waters  continually  (low- 
ing through  the  bowels  and  concavities  of  the  earth,  frojii  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  by  a  constant  course  and  circulation,  constitute  an  abyss  in  the  lower- 
most parts  of  the  earth.  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea  ;  yet  the  sea  is  not 
full:  unto  the  place  from  lohence  the  rivers  come,  thiiher  they  return 
again.  (Eccles.  i.  7.)  So  that,  with  great  propriety  of  speech,  the  terra- 
queous globe  is  said  to  hang  upon  n(?ithing,  and  the  earth  to  be  founded 
upon  the  seas,  and  established  upon  the  floods,  and  (Psal.  cxxxvi.  6.)  to  6 
stretched  out  above  the  waters.* 

11.  The  unicorn  o'l  (iieiM),  described  in  Job  xxxix.  9.  and 
alluded  to  in  several  other  passages  of  Scripture,  is  the  common 
rliinoceros,  which  is  known,  in  Arabia,  by  the  name  of  reim  unto 
this  day. 

12.  The  circumstance  of  Jonah  being  in  the  belly  of  a  -whale 
(Jonah  i.  17.  Matt.  xii.  40.)  has  been  affirmed  to  be  contrary  to 
matter  of  fact ;  as  the  throat  of  a  whale,  it  is  well  known,  is 
capable  of  admitting  little  more  than  the  arm  of  an  ordinary  man ; 
and  these  fish  are  never  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

But  Bochart  has  long  since  proved  that  a  groat  fish  of  tlie  shark  kind  is 
here  intended.  It  is  a  well  attested  fact  that  many  of  the  shark  species  are 
not  only  of  such  a  size  and  form  as  to  be  able,  without  any  miiacle,  to 
swallow  a  man  whole,  but  also  that  men  have  been  found  entire  in  their 
stomachs  ;  and,  since  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  physiologists,  that  the 
stomach  has  no  power  over  substances  endued  with  vitality,  this  circum- 
stance will  account  in  part  for  the  miraculous  preservation  of  the  prophet 
Jonah  in  the  belly  or  stomach  of  the  great  fish,  in  which  he  was  for  three 
days  and  three  nights.  Bochart  is  further  of  opinion,  that  the  particular 
species  of  shark  which  followed  the  prophet  Jonah  was  the  squaliis  car- 
charius  or  white  shark,  for  its  voracity  termed  lainia  by  some  naturalists, 
and  which  is  a  native  of  the  seas  in  hot  climates,  where  it  is  the  terror  of 
navigators.'  Mr.  Rae  Wilson,  the  day  after  a  violent  storm  exactly  in  the 
same  portion  of  the  sea  where  the  ship  with  Jonah  on  board  encountered 
the  tempest,  observed  several  very  "great  fishes"  sporting  about  the  ship, 
some  of  which  could  not  be  less  than  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  appeared  as 
long  as  the  ve.ssel  itself  on  board  of  which  he  was  embarked.* 

The  preceding  are  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  have 
been  principally  excepted  against,  as  being  contrary  to  phi- 
losophy and  the  nature  of  things ;  and  yet,  when  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  them  are  properly  considered,  there  is  nothing 
in  them  which  may  not  oe  accounted  for,  and  interpreted,  on 
the  principles  of  modern  philosophy. 

4  Jenkin's  Reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 

s  Bocharti  Opera,  torn.  iii.  col.  742.  et  seq.  Bochart's  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Parkhurst  (Greek  Lexicon,  article  K>iTo«),  and  is  now  gene- 
rally received.  See  also  Scripture  illustrated  by  Natural  History,  &c. 
Expository  Index,  p.  52.  and  the  Fragments  annexed  to  the  quarto  edition 
of  Calmet's  Dictionary,  No.  cxlv.  p.  103.  Bishop  Jebb,  however,  has  urged 
several  considerations  (which  are  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and  the  force 
of  which  it  would  impair  to  abridge),  showing  that  it  probably  was  a  whale, 
into  the  cavity  of  whose  mouth  Jonah  was  taken.  (Sacred  Literature,  pp. 
178—180.)  The  observations  which  he  has  adduced  from  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  whale  are  confirmed  by  the  enterprising  and  experienced  whale- 
fisher.  Captain  Scoresby ;  who  states,  that  when  the  mouth  of  the  Balana 
Mysticetus,  or  Great  Common  Whale,  is  open,  "it  presents  a  cavity  as 
large  as  a  room,  and  capable  of  containing  a  merchant  ship's  jolly-boat  full 
of  men,  being  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  (in  front),  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  long."  (Scoresby's  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions, 
vol.  i.  p.  455.)  The  only  objection  that  can  be  offered  to  Dr.  Jebb's  opinion 
is,  that  there  is  no  authentic  instance  on  record  of  whales  being  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

6  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  third  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  14,  15.  Lon- 
don, 1831. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON    THE    INFERENTIAL    AND    PRACTICAL    READING    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

SECTION  I. 


ON  THE  INFERENTIAL  READING  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


I.   General  Rules  for  the  Deduction  of  Inferences. — IT.    Observations  for  ascertaining  the  Sources  of  Internal  Inferences — 

III.  ^iiid  also  of  External  Inferences. 


1.  The  sense  of  Scripture  havinnr  been  explained  and 
ascertained,  it  only  reniaiiis  that  we  apply  it  to  inirposes  of 
practical  utility;  wliicli  may  be  elleclt^d  either  oy  deducinjr 
inferences  from  texts,  or  by  practically  applying  the  Scrip- 
tures to  our  personal  edification  and  salvation.  By  infer- 
ences, we  mean  certain  corollaries  or  conclusions  lefjfiti- 
mately  deduced  from  words  rightly  explained;  so  that  they 
who  either  hear  or  read  them  may  form  correct  views  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  (christian  duty.  And  in  this  deduc- 
tion of  inferences  we  are  warranted  both  by  the  genius  of 
langu.igf^,  which,  when  correctly  understood,  not  only  means 
what  the  words  uttered  in  themselves  obvi  usly  imply,  but 
also  what  may  be  di-duced  from  them  by  legitimate  conse- 
quences;' an(l  likewise  by  the  au'horily  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  who  have  sanctioned  this  practice  by  their 
example.  To  illustrate  this  remark  by  a  single  instance: — 
Our  Lord  (Matt.  xxii.  23 — 32.)  when  disputing  with  the 
Sadducees,  cited  the  declaration  of  Jehovah  recorded  in  Exod.  iii. 
6.  /  am  the  God  of  Abrahum,  Inane,  and  Jacob  ;  and  from 
thenrc  he  proved  the  resurrection  of  the  </«?«</ inferentially,  or 
by  legitimate  conset/iience.  It  should  he  observed,  that  Abraham 
had  been  dead  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  before  these  words 
were  spoken  to  Moses,  yet  still  Jehovah  called  himself  the  God  of 
Abraham,  &c.  Jesus  Christ  properly  remarked  that  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead  (that  word  being  equivalent  to  eternal  an- 
nihilation, in  the  sense  intended  by  the  Sadducees,  who  held 
that  the  soul  vanished  with  the  body  ),2  but  of  the  living- ;  whence 
it  follows,  that  if  he  be  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
they  have  not  altogether  perished,  but  their  bodies  will  be  raised 
again  from  the  dead,  while  their  spirits  or  souls  are  alive  with 
God,  notwithstanding  they  have  ceased  for  many  centuries  to 
exist  among  mortals.  In  the  same  reply  our  Saviour  further 
confuted,  inferentialhj,  another  tenet  of  the  Sadducees,  viz.  that 
there  is  neither  angel  nor  spirit,  by  showing  that  the  soul  is  not 
only  immortal,  but  lives  with  God  even  while  the  body  is  de- 
tained in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  which  body  will  afterwards  be 
raised  to  life,  and  be  united  to  the  soul  by  the  miraculous  power 
of  God. 

The  foundation  of  inferential  reading  is  the  perpetual  har- 
mony of  sacred  things ;  so  that  any  one  who  has  thoroughly 
considered  and  rightly  understood  a  single  doctrine,  may 
hence  easily  deduce  many  others  which  depend  upon  it, 
as  they  are  linked  together  in  one  continued  chain.  But,  in 
order  to  conduct  this  kind  of  reading  with  advantage,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  bring  to  it  a  sober  judgment,  capable  of 
penetrating  deeply  into  sacred  truths,  and  of  elicitmg  with 
indefatigable  attention  and  patience,  and  also  of  deducing  one 
truth  from  another  by  strong  reasoning ;  and  further,  that  the 
mind  possess  a  sutlicient  knowledge  of  i\\efiirni  (f  sound 
fvordi  in  faith  and  lure  which  is  in  Christ  Je.sus.  (2  Tim.  i.  13.) 
Without  this  knowledge,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  any 
benefici  d  progress  in  this  branch  of  sacred  literature,  or  to 
discover  the  evhnustless  variety  of  important  truths  contained 
in  the  Sacred  Writings.  It  will  likewise  be  requisite  to  com- 
pare inferences  when  deduced,  in  order  to  ascertain  w'hether 
they  are  correct,  and  are  really  worthy  of  that  appellation. 
For  this  purpose  the  following  rules  may  be  advantageously 
consulted : — 

I.    Obfious  or  too  common  inferences  must  not  be  deduced, 
nor  should  they  be  expressed  in  the  very  -words  of  Scripture. 

Thus,  if  from  M^it  vi.  33.  Sefk-  ye  fint  l/ie  /cingdom  nf  God  and  his 
Tighteo^isnrss,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  un!o  you,  the  following 


inferences  be  rUdiiced  : — 1.  Tlie  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  sought  in  the  first 
iiisiaiice.  2.  h  iM  necCHsary  that  we  Meek  tlie  righteousneSK  of  God  ;  and, 
'i.  To  hini  that  tliiiH  seeks,  all  other  tliiiign  shall  be  added.  All hoiigli  these  are 
ill  themselves  weighty  Iriilhs,  yet  itiey  are  expressed  too  plainly  in  the 
very  words  of  Sciipliire  to  be  called  inlerences.  They  are,  raUier,  truths 
seated  in  the  te.xt  iiself,  thim  truths  deduced  from  those  words. 

2.  Inferences  must  be  deduced  from  the  true  and  genuine 
sense  of  the  words,  not  from  a  spurious  sense,  -whether  literal 
or  mystical. 

We  have  a  strikin?  violation  of  this  sober  and  almost  gelf-evident  canon, 
in  the  inlerence  deduced  by  cardinal  B>-llarmin,  Uom  a  comparison  of 
.\cts  X.  13.  with  .lolin  xxi.  IG.  From  the  divine  conuiidiid,  liine,  Peter!  kill 
and  eat,  compared  with  our  Lord's  flirerlioii  lo  the  apor-tle,  feed  my  nhecp^ 
he  exlorts  this  consequence,  viz.  that  the  functions  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
as  the  successor  of  Peter,  are  twofold — to  feed  the  church,  and  to  put 
heretics  to  death!  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  this  inference  is 
derived  from  pulling  a  false  and  spurious  sense  upon  those  passages. 

3.  Inferences  are  deduced  more  safely  as  well  as  more  cor- 
rectly from  the  originals,  than  from  any  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  even  in  the  best  versions,  to  find  meanings  put  upon 
the  sacred  text,  which  are  totally  foreign  lo  the  intention  of  liie  inspired 
penman.  Thus,  from  Acts  il.  47  {the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such 
us  shiiuld  he  saved),  the  pajiisls  have  absurdly  preler.iled  to  deduce  the 
perpetuity  and  vi.sibilily  of  the  (Roman  Catholic)  church  ;  and,  from  the 
same  text  compared  with  Acts  xiii.  48  {jm  many  as  irere  urduincd  to  eter- 
nal lij'e  believed'),  some  have  infi-rred  that  those  whom  God  adds  to  the 
church  shall  necessarily  and  absolutely  be  eternally  saved.  The  question 
relative  to  indefectibilily  from  grace  is  foreign  to  a  practical  work  like 
this  :'  but  without  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  of  controversy,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  these  passages  have  no  relation  whatever  lo  the  doctrine  of 
election  ;  tliat  l.uke  is  speaking  as  an  historian  of  a  fact  which  fell  under  his 
own  observation,  relating  to  the  Jews  and  not  to  the  hidden  counsels  of 
God  ;  and  that  if  the  translators  of  our  authorized  version  had  rendered 
the  oiigiiial  ol  .\cts  ii.  47.  literally,  as  they  have  done  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,*  it  would  have  run  thus: — The  Lord  added  daily  to  the 
church,  too;  a-^Cc/utvovi,  the  saved;  that  is,  those  who  were  saved  from 


>  Qui  enim  intelligit.  quod  loquitur,  non  inodo  rim,  sed  ambitiun  quoque 
verborum  perspicit ;  ideoque  id  omnc,  quod  ex  iis  legitime  colli^i  potest, 
adprobare  eiiam  merito  creditur.  Buddei  Elementa  Philosophise  Instru- 
mentalis,  part  ii   cap.  ii.  §  xxx.  p.  316. 

9  v;„va?»i.jM  rjii  rj>/'X(ri.    Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1.  S4.  (al.  c.  ii.) 


'  "It  may  not  be  the  most  philosophical,  but  it  is  probably  the  irisest 
opinion  which  ice  can  adapt,  that  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between  the 
two  rival  systems  of  Calvin  and  Ariiiinius ;  though  I  believe  it  to  exceed 
the  wit  of  man  lo  point  out  the  exact  place  where  it  does  lie.  We  di.-^lincily 
perceive  the  two  extreniiiies  of  the  vast  chain,  which  stretches  across  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  theological  heavens;  but  its  central  links  are  en- 
veloped in  impenetrable  clouds  and  thick  darkness."  (Mr.  Faber's  Dis- 
courses, vol.  i.  pp.478,  479.)  Archbishop  Tillolson  has  a  fine  passage  on  this 
subject  to  tht  same  etTect  (which  is  too  long  to  be  extracted),  at  the  close 
of  his  hundred  and  seventli  sermon.  See  his  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  395,  396. 
Compare  also  vol.  vii.  pp.99,  100.  (London,  l&O.)  On  this  topic  the  author 
cannot  withhold  from  his  readers  the  following  admirable  observations  of 
the  late  Bishop  Horsley.  Addressing  the  clergy  of  the  iliocese  of  Roches- 
ter, he  says,  "  I  would  entreat  you  of  all  things  to  avoid  controversial  ar- 
gumenis  in  the  pulpit  upon  what  are  called  the  Calvinistic  points; — the 
dark  subject  of  preilestination  and  election  I  mean,  and  the  subordinate 
qiieslions.  Differences  of  opinion  upon  these  subjects  have  subsisted 
atnong  the  best  Christians  Jroni  tlie  beginning,  and  will  subsist,  I  am 
persuaded,  lo  the  end.  They  seem  to  me  to  arise  almost  of  necessity,  from 
ihe  inability  of  the  human  mind  lo  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  a  providence, 
irresistibly  ruling  all  events,  with  the  responsibility  of  man  as  a  moral  agent. 
And  persons  equally  zealous  for  God's  glory  have  taken  different  sides  of 
the  question,  according  as  their  minds  have  been  more  forcibly  impressed 
with  awful  notions  of  God's  right  of  sovereignty  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  his 
justice  on  the  other.  But  in  certain  leading  principle.s,  Lutherans,  Calvinisls, 
Arininians,  and  we  of  the  church  of  England  are,  1  liust,  all  agreed.  We 
are  agreed  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  :  all  lielieviiig  in  the 
unilid  operation  of  the  three  persons,  in  their  distinct  offices  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  man's  redemption. '  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  is — like  himself— from  all  eterniiy.  and  absolute;  that 
his  providence  is  universal,  controlling  not  only  all  the  motions  of  matter, 
but  all  Ihe  thoughts  and  actions  of  intelligent  beings  of  all  orders;  that, 
nevertheless,  man  has  that  degree  of  free  acency  which  makes  him  justly 
responsible  ;  that  his  sins  are  liis  own  ;  and  that,  without  holiness,  no  man 
shall  .see  God.  While  we  agree  in  these  principles,  1  cannot  see  to  what 
purpose  we  agitate  endless  disputes  upon  the  dark — I  had  almost  said — 
pre.tuinpluoiis  questions  upon  the  order  of  the  divine  decrees,  as  if  there 
could  be  any  internal  energies  of  the  divine  mind,  and  about  the  manner 
of  the  communion  between  the  :5pirit  of  God  and  Ihe  soul  of  Ihe  believer." 
(Bishop  Horsley's  Charge  in  1900,  pp.  32,  33.  4to.) 

«  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  participle  o-^Jc/^fio;  occurs  in  fourother 
places  of  the  New  Testament,  in  all  which  our  translators  give  the  true 
meaning.  These  are  Luke  xiii.  23.  n  oKiym  ratof'"",  are  therefew  that 
BE  SAVED  1—1  Cor.  i.  18.  Toi,"  Jf  o-jLJ^o^ii-o.?  r.iiiv,  but  unto  «s  which  ahb 
SAVED — 2 Cor.  ii.  15.  <►  T015  o-^i^o/jinj.;,  in  ihem  that  are  saved — Rev.  xxi. 

i  24.  Ta  iSm  Tuiv  (roj^5/<s»u>»,  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved.    In  none 
of  these  instances  have  the  translators  given  the  forced  and  arbitrary 

I  meaning  above  noticed,  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  they  should 

i  have  so  rendered  Acts  ii.  47. 
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their  sins  and  prejudices ;  and  so  the  passage  is  rendered  by  Drs.  Whitby, 
Doddridge,  and  other  eminent  crilics  and  divines.  Further,  if  Actsxiii.  48. 
had  been  translated  according  to  the  proper  meaning  of  rtrxyMi^"',  that 
ver.se  would  have  run  thus: — As  many  as  were  disposed  for  eli-rnal  life, 
believed:  which  rendering  is  not  only  laiihful  to  llie  (jriguia),  but  also  to 
the  context  and  scope  of  the  sacred  historian,  who  is  relating  the  effects  or 
consequences  of  the  iiriachni;{  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  For  the 
Jews  tiad  contradicted  Paul,  and  blasphemed,  while  the  religious  prose- 
lytes heard  with  proliuinid  attention,  and  cordially  received  the  Gospel  he 
preached  to  them;  the  former  were,  through  their  own  stubbornness, 
utterly  indisjwsed  to  receive  that  Gospel,  vjrliile  the  latter,  destitute  of 
prejudice  and  prepossession,  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  Gentiles  were  in- 
cluded in  the  covenant  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ;  and,  therefore, 
in  this  good  state  or  disposition  of  mind,  ihey  believed.  Such  is  the  plain 
and  obvious  meaning  deducible  from  the  consideration  of  the  context  and 
scope  of  the  passage  in  question  ;  and  that  the  rendering  above  given  is 
strictly  conformable  to  the  original  Greek,  is  evident  from  the  following 
considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the  word  Titxy/^'.voi  is  not  the  word 
generally  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  fore-ordination,  or  an 
eternal  decree,  but  the  verbs  opiC^  and  Ji-foop't^,  which  exactly  answer  to 
our  English  words  determine  and  predetermine.  Further,  Dr.  Hammond 
remarks,  the  verb  T:<(rcr.g  or  rxrl  ,•  (whence  the  participle  xsTij-^tvos)  and 
its  compounds,  are  often  employed  in  the  senseof  our  ujilitary  word  tactics, 
by  which  is  meant  whatever  relates  to  the  disposal  or  marshalling  of 
troops  (compare  Lulce  vii.  8.  and  lloin.  xiii.  1.  Gr.)  ;  and  hence,  by  analogy, 
it  is  appUed  to  other  things:— Thus,  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  15.  we  read  "  7Viey  de- 
voted 0''-''i'-')  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints."  See  also  1  Mace. 
V.  a?,  and  2  Mace.  xv.  20.  (Gr.);  and  particularly  Acts  xx.  13.,  where  we 
read  that  Saint  I'aul  went  on  foot  to  Assos,  for  so  he  teas  (iisTtra^^svo,-) 
disposed.  Similar  expressions  are  to  be  Ibund  in  the  Greek  classic  writers.' 
But  what  confirms  the  preceding  rendering  of  this  text,  is  the  fact,  that  it 
is  so  translated  in  the  Old  Syriac,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  versions  of 
the  New  Testament.  This  is  of  great  moment ;  for  that  version  was  made 
at  least  four  hundred  years  6e/ore  the  sense  of  this  place  was  disputed  by 
the  different  sects  and  parties  of  Christians.  "  Meanwhile,"  says  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, with  equal  truth  and  piety,  "it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
qualifications  are  not  pretended  to  have  been  originally  from  themselves, 
but  from  t/ie  preventing  grace  of  God ;  to  which  it  is  to  be  acknowledged 
due  that  they  are  ever  pliable,  or  willing  to  follow  Christ." 

4.  Those  inferences  are  ahvays  to  he  preferred  -which  ap- 
proach nearest  to  the  scope  of  a  passage. 

Thus,  in  John  vi.  37.  Christ  says,  Hiin  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out.  From  this  clause  the  two  following  inferences  have  been 
deduced.  1.  That  Jesus  Christ  is  a  most  certain  asylum  for  all  persons 
whose  consciences  are  burdened.  2.  That  Christians  ought  to  receive 
those  who  are  weak  in  faith,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  and  to  treat 
thein  with  tenderness.  Now,  though  both  these  inferences  are  good  in 
themselve.s  the  first  is  most  to  be  preferred,  because  it  harmonizes  best 
with  the  scope  of  the  passage  (compare  verses  37 — 40.),  which  is  to  show 
that  Christ  will  reject  none  "that  truly  repent  and  unfeignedly  believe" 
in  him. 

5.  Inferences  ought  to  embrace  useful  truths,  and  such  as 
are  necessary  to  be  known,  on  which  the  mind  may  meditate, 
and  be  led  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  -with  the  doctrines 
of  salvation,  and  -with  Christian  morality. 

It  were  no  ditficnlt  task  to  illustrate  this  remark  by  a  variety  of  examples  ; 
but  ;hi3  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  admirable  models  presented  in 
the  valuable  sermons  of-our  most  eminent  divines,  not  to  mention  the  ex- 
cellent discourses  of  Masillon,  Bossiiet,  Flechier,  Claude,  Sanrin,  Super- 
ville.,  Du  Bosc,  and  other  eminent  foreign  divines,  both  Protestants  and 
Romanists.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  illustrations,  will  find  many 
very  apposite  ones  in  Monsieur  Claude's  celebrated  and  elaborate  Essay 
on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon.* 

II.  The  source.'^  whence  inferences  are  deducible,  are  di- 
vided by  Professor  Rambach  (to  whom  we  are  almost  wholly 
indebted  for  this  chapter)'*  into  two  classes,  viz.  internal  and 
external:  the  former  are  inherent  in  the  text,  and  flow  from 
it^  considered  in  itself ;  the  latter  are  derived  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  text  with  other  passages  and  circumstances. 

To  illustrate  these  definitions  by  a  few  examples: — The 
sources  whence  inferences  may  be  deduced,  are  internal,  or 
inherent  in  the  text,  when  such  consequences  are  formed, 
1.  Frotn  the  affections  of  the  sacred  writer  or  speaker;  2. 
From  words  and  their  signification ;  3.  From  the  emphasis 
and  force  of  words;  and,  4.  From  the  structure  and  order  of 
the  words  contained  in  the  sacred  text. 


>  Dr.  Hammond  (on  Acts  xiii.  48.)  has  cited  and  commented  on  several 
passagesiwhich  we  have  not  room  to  state.  He  renders  the  word  rsTxy^sro. 
by  fitly  disposed  and  qualified  for ;  Dr.  Wall,  hy  fit  to  receive;  and  Mr. 
Thomp.son,  the  learnetl  North  American  translator  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  Greek,  hy  fitly  disposed.  Wolfius  (Cur.  Philol.  in  loc.)  considers  the 
phrase  tet»>/4=-vo,-  si;  as  equivalent  to  iuJsTo;  eh  (I,uke  ix,  62.)  in  our  ver- 
sion rendered  1i,l  (nr,  more  correctly,  rightly  disposed)  for  the  kingdoin 
qf  God.  Dr.  Whitby  translates  the  wordby  disposed,  and  Dr.  Doddridge 
by  determined,  in  order  to  preserve  the  ambiguity  of  the  word.  The 
meaning,  he  observes,  of  the  sacred  penman  seems  to  be,  lliat  all  who 
were  deeply  and  seriously  concerned  about  their  eternal  happiness,  openly 
embraced  the  Gospel.  And  wherever  this  temper  was,  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  effect  of  a  divine  operation  on  their  hearts.  See  Whitby,  Doddridge, 
Wall,  Werstein,  Bensel,  Rosenmliller,  and  especially  Limborch  (Com- 
mentarius  in  Acta  Apostolorum.  pp.  133—136.  folio,  Rotterdam,  1711),  on 
Acts  xiii.  48.,  and  Krebsii  Observationes  in  Nov.  Te.st.  ex  Josepho,  pp.  222 
—224.  Compare  also  Franzius  de  Interpretatione  Sacrarum  Scriptnrarum, 
pp.  104—115.;  Bp.  Taylor's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  140. ;  and  Bishop  Wilson's 
Works,  Sermon  57.  vol.  ii.  p.  272.  folio  edit.  Bath,  17S2. 

»  See  particularly  §§  17—26.  in  Dr.  Williams's  edition  of  Claude's  Essay, 
Christian  Preacher,  pp.  300—316. ;  or  Mr.  Simeon's  much  improved  edition, 
Cambridge  and  London,  1827.  12rno. 

a  Institutiones  Hermeneuticae  Sacrae,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  pp.  804—822. 


1.  Inferences  deduced  from  the  affections  of  the  writer  or 
spealcer,  wliether  these  are  indicated  in  the  text,  or  are  left  to 
tlie  investigation  of  the  interpreter. 

Thus,  in  Mark  iii.  5.  we  read  that  Jesus  Christ  looked  round  about  on 
those  who  opposed  him  with  anger,  being  grieved  for  the  hai  dntss  of 
their  hearts  :  the  anger  here  mentioned  was  no  uneasy  passion,  but  an  ex- 
cess of  generous  grief  occasioned  l.iy  their  obstinate  slupidiiy  and  blindness 
From  this  passage  the  fohowiiig  conclusions  may  be  drawn  :'  1.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  Christian  to  sorrow,  not  only  lor  his  own  sins,  but  also  to  be  grieved 
for  the  sins  of  others.  2.  All  anger  is  not  to  be  considered  sinlul.  3.  He 
does  not  bear  the  image  of  Christ,  but  rather  that  of  Satan,  who  can  either 
behold  with  indifference  the  wicliedness  of  others,  or  rejoice  in  it.  4.  No- 
thing IS  more  wretched  than  an  obdurate  heart,  since  it  caused  him,  who 
is  the  source  of  all  true  joy,  to  be  filled  witli  grief  on  beholding  it.  5-  Our 
indignation  against  wickedness  must  be  tempered  by  compassion  for  the 
persons  of  tlie  wicked. 

2.  Inferences  deduced  from  words  themselves,  and  their 
signification. 

For  instance,  in  Luke  xxi.  15.  our  Lord,  addressing  his  disciples,  says,  / 
will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom.  Inference  1,  Christ,  the  eternal  wis- 
dom, is  the  source  and  spring  of  all  true  wisdom.  2.  Will  grre  They  who 
attempted  to  procure  wisdom  by  their  own  strength,  without  the  aid  of 
prayer,  may  justly  be  charged  with  presumption.  3.  You.  No  one  stands 
more  in  need  of  the  gift  of  divine  wisdom  than  they  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  charge  of  teaching  others.  4.  A  mouth,  or  ready  utterance.  The  gift 
of  eloquence  is  bestowed  by  God,  as  well  as  every  other  gift.  Misdom. 
It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  acquire  cunning  by  the  mere  force  of  corrupt 
nature  ;  but  nature  cannot  possilily  cooler  true  wisdom.  5.  And,  Elo- 
quence, when  not  united  with  wisdom,  is  of  little  utility  in  promoting  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  From  this  last  inference,  it  appears,  that  even  the 
smallest  particles  sometimes  afford  matter  from  which  we  may  deduce 
practical  conclusions. 

3.  Inferences  deduced  from  the  emphasis  and  force  of  words. 

We  have  an  example  in  1  Pet.  v.  5.  Be  clothed  icith  humility :  for  God 
resisteth  the  proud.  Inference  1.  Humility.  Christian  humility  does  not 
reside  in  filthy  or  rent  garments,  but  in  a  modest  mind,  that  entertains 
humble  views  of  itself.  Be  ye  clothed,  e>  «o,u;ia,<ra<r5!,  from  *",  in.  and 
xo/uioj..,  to  gather  or  tie  in  a  knot.  The  word  means  to  clothe  properly, 
with  an  outer  ornamental  garment,  tied  closely  upon  one  with  knots.  True 
humility  is  an  ornament  wliich  decorates  the  mind  much  more  than  the 
most  costly  garments  do  the  body.''  3.  Humility  is  a  garment  with  which 
we  cover  both  our  own  virtues  and  the  defects  of  others.  4.  This  orna- 
ment of  humility,  being  exposed  to  many  snares,  must  be  most  carefully 
guarded,  and  retained  around  us.  5.  The  provd,  vTxipufxvOi;^  front  -j-^f, 
above,  and  c«'v"i>,  to  appear,  because  such  persons  exalt  themselves  above 
others.  No  sin  is  capable  of  being  less  concealed,  or  of  escaping  the  ob- 
servation of  others,  than  pride.  6.  God  resisteth  ^tvTiTKo-o-sT.-ji,  hlerally, 
SETTETH  HIMSELF  AS  IN  ARRAY  against  the  proud  mon  :  this  is  a  military 
term.  The  inference  deducible  is,  that  while  all  other  sinners  retire  as  it 
were,  from  the  presence  of  God,  and  seek  for  shelter  against  his  indigna- 
olion,  the  proud  man  alone  openly  braves  it.« 

4.  Inferences  deduced  frotn  the  order  and  structure  of  the 
words  contained  in  the  sacred  text. 

Thus,  from  Rom.  xiv.  17.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  following  inferences  may  be  derived,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  words,  which  depends  upon  the  connection  and 
order  of  the  subjects  treated  of.  1.  No  constant  anfl  lasting  peace  of  con- 
science is  to  be  expected,  unless  we  previously  lay  hold  of  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  by  faith.  2.  They  only  possess  a  genuine  and  permanent  joy, 
who,  being  justified,  cultivate  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  3. 
In  vain  do  those  persons  boast  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  who  stiU 
continue  in  a  state  of  hostility  and  enmity  wiih  God  and  man.  4.  A  serene 
and  peaceful  conscience  is  the  only  source  of  spiritual  joy. « 

III.  The  sources  of  inferences  are  external.,  when  the  con- 
clusions are  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  the  text,  1.  "With 
the  state  of  the  speaker ; — 2.  "W  ith  the  scope  of  the  book  or 
passage  ; — 3.  With  antecedents  and  consequents ;  or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  context ; — 4.  With  parallel  passages,  and 
other  circumstances. 

I.  Inferences  deduced  from  the  state  of  the  writer  or  speaker. 

Thus,  when  Solomon,  the  wisest  and  richest  of  sovereigns,  whose  eager 
desire  after  the  enjoyment  of  worldly  vanities  was  so  great,  that  he  left 
none  of  them  untried,  and  whose  means  of  gratifying  himself  in  every  po.s- 
sible  pleasure  and  delight  were  unbounded, — when  he  exclaims  (Eccl.  i. 
2),  Vanity  qf  vanities,  ail  is  vanity,  the  following  inferences  may  be  de- 
duced from  his  words,  compared  with  the  state  of  his  mind.  (1.)  Since  the 
meanest  artizan  isnottn  be  despised  when  speaking  properly  and  opportunely 
of  his  own  business,  he  must  be  more  than  usually  stupid  who  does  not 
give  diligent  attention  when  a  most  illustrious  monarch  is  about  to  speak. 
(2.)  How  admirable  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  who,  when  it  pleased  him  to 
select  a  person  to  proclaim  and  testify  the  vanity  of  all  things  human,  made 
choice  of  one  who  had  most  deeply  experienced  how  truly  vain  they  were  ! 
(3.)  When  a  sovereign,  thus  singularly  possessed  of  glory,  fame,  human 

<  Mr  Parkhurst's  illustration  of  this  truly  emphatic  word  is  too  impor- 
tant and  beautiful  to  be  omitted.  "On  the  whole,"  says  he,  "this  expres- 
sive word,  sy  >io,u,ij.(j-:ia-5E,  used  by  Saint  Peter,  implies  that  the  humility  of 
Christians,  which  is  one  of  the  most  orwa??7en/a/graces  oftheir  profession, 
should  constantly  ajipear,  in  all  Ih^ir  conversation,  so  as  to  strike  the  eye 
of  every  beholder  ;  and  that  this  amiable  grace  should  be  so  closely  connected 
with  their  persons,  that  no  occurrence,  temptation,  or  calamity  should  be 
able  to  strip  them  of  it.— Faxit  Deus !"  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  p.  185. 
col.  2.  (5th  edit.) 

8  It  may  be  worth  the  reader's  while  to  reconsider  what  has  already 
been  stated  on  the  subject  of  emphatic  words,  which,  in  fact,  are  so  many 
sources  whence  inferences  may  be  judiciously  deduced. 
.  e  For  a  full  illustration  of  this  subject,  we  with  pleasure  refer  the  reader 
to  an  excellent  discourse,  in  "Sermons  on  Subjects  chiefly  Practical, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Jebb,  A.  M."  (subsequently  Bishop  of  Limerick),  Serin 
iv.  pp.  71—98.    London,  1816,  8vo. 
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wisdom,  riches,  and  every  facility  for  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures,  proclairas 
the  vanity  of  all  these  things,  his  testimony  ought  to  be  received  by  every 
one  witii  great  respect.  (1.)  Since  princes,  above  ail  others,  are  exposed 
to  the  insidious  wiles  of  pleasures,  it  is  wortliy  of  remarl<  that  God  raised 
up  one  of  their  own  ranii  to  admonish  tliein  of  their  danger. 

2.  Inferences  deduced. 

(1.)  From  the  ffeyieral  scope  of  an  entire  book.— Toy  instance, 
let  the  following  words  of  Jesus  Christ  (John  viii.  51.),  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  if  a  man  keep  my  saying  he  shall  never  see  death,  bo  compared 
with  the  general  scope  of  the  book  which  is  announced  in  John  x.v.  31.  I'hese 
art  icritten,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  (Jod, 
and  that  believing,  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name.  From  this  colla- 
tion the  following  inferences  will  How.  (i.)  Faith  in  Clirist  is  to  be  proveil 
and  shown  by  obedience  to  his  word,  (ii.)  True  faith  cordially  receives 
not  only  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  also  his  words  and  precepts.  And,  (iii.) 
Whosoever  is  made  through  faith,  a  partaker  of  spiritual  lile,  shall  also  be 
freed  from  spiritual  and  eternal  death. 

(2.)  From  the  special  scope  of  a  particular  passage— t\\g 
particular  scope  of  .Icsiis  Christ  in  the  passage  above  cited  (.Tohn  viii.  51.), 
was  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  not  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  since  the 
keeping  of  his  words  would  procure  eternal  life  for  all  who  obey  him,  while 
Satan,  on  the  contrary,  loads  men  into  sin,  whoso  wages  is  dca/A,  or  ever- 
lasting perdition.  Hence  we  may  deduce  the  subsequent  inferences,  (i.) 
That  doctrine  which  produces  such  very  salutary  ettects  cannot  necessa- 
rily be  false  and  diabolical,  (ii.)  Saving  truths  are  to  be  proposed  even  to 
those  who  are  guilty  of  calumniating  them,  (iii.)  There  is  no  nearer  way, 
by  which  to  liberate  the  mind  from  doubts  formed  against  truth,  than  a 
ready  obedience  to  acknowledge  truth,  (iv.)  The  precepts  of  Christ  are 
to  be  regarded  and  obeyed,  even  though  they  should  be  ridiculed  or  de- 
famed by  the  most  learned  men. 

(3.)  From   the  very  special  scope  of  particular   tvords   or 

phrases. — The  passage  just  referred  to  will  supply  us  with  another  illus 
tration. — For  instance,  should  it  be  asked,  (i.)  \Vhy  our  Lord  prefi.xed  to 
his  declaration,  a  solemn  asseveration  similar  to  an  oath  ?  it  is  replied,  he- 
cause  he  perceived  the  very  obstinate  unbelief  of  his  hearers;  whence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  it  is  a  shameful  thing  that  Christ  should  find  so  little 
faith  among  men.  (ii.)  Should  it  be  further  incpiired,  why  he  iir(  fixed  a 
double  asseveration?  it  is  answered  in  order  that,  by  such  repetition,  he 
might  silence  the  repeated  calunuiics  of  those  who  opposed  him  :  hence, 
also,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in  proportion  to  the  malice  and  eftVontery  of 
men  in  asserting  calumnies,  the  greater  zeal  is  rerpiired  in  vindicating 
truth,  (iii.)  Should  it  slill  be  asked,  why  our  Lord  added  the  words,  Isay 
unto  you,  we  reply,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of  his  enemies  inthe4Sih 
verse, — Say  we  not  well,  that  thou  hast  a  demon  7  From  which  we  may 
infer,  that  he  who  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  truth  ought  not  only  to  attend 
to  the  stories  invented  and  propagated  by  wicked  men  against  the  godly,  but 
also  to  those  things  which  Clirist  says  of  them,  and  they  of  him.  Other 
instances  might  be  adduced,  but  the  preceding  will  suffice. 

3.  Inferences  deduced  from  a  collation  of  the  text  -with  the 

context. 

In  this  case,  the  principal  words  of  the  text  should  be  compared  together, 
in  order  that  inferences  may  be  deduced  from  their  mutual  relation,  (i.) 
Collate  1  Tim.  i.  15.  It  is  a  faithful  saying,  with  verse  4.  Neither  give 
heed  to  fables.  Inference.  The  idle  legends  of  the  Jews  (preserved  in  the 
Talmud),  and  the  relations  of  the  Gentiles  concerning  their  deities,  and  the 
appearances  of  the  latter,  are  compared  to  uncertain  fables:  but  the  nar- 
ration in  the  Gospel  concerning  Jesus  Christ  is  both  certain,  and  worthy 
of  being  received  with  faith,  (ii.)  Collate  also  1  Tim.  i.  15.  with  verse  6. 
Vain  jangling,  or  empty  talking.  Inference.  God  usually  punishes  those 
who  will  not  believe  the  most  certain  words  of  the  Gospel,  by  judicially 
giving  them  up  to  a  voluntary  belief  of  the  most  absurd  and  lying  fables, 
(iii.)  Compare  the  words  Worthy  of  all  acceptation  (ITiin.  i.  15.),  with 
verse  8.  The  laio  is  good.  Inference.  The  law,  as  given  by  God,  is  botli 
good  in  itself  and  has  a  good  tendency,  though  to  a  sinner  it  is  so  formi- 
dable as  to  put  him  to  flight :  but  the  Gospel  recommends  itself  to  the  terri- 
fied conscience,  as  a  saying  or  discourse  every  way  worthy  of  credit. 

4.  Inferences  deduced  from  a  collation  of  the  text  with  paral- 
lel passages. 

The  advantage  resulting  from  such  a  comparison,  fn  investigating  the 
sense  of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  has  already  been  stated  ahd  illustrated  ; 
and  the  observations  and  examples  referred  to,  if,  considered  with  a  par- 
ticular view  to  the  deduction  of  inferences,  will  supply  the  reader  with 
numerous  instances,  whence  he  may  draw  various  important  corollaries. 
One  instance,  therefore,  will  suffice  to  exemplify  the  nature  of  the  infer- 
ences deducible  from  a  comparison  of  the  text  with  parallel  passages.  In 
2Tim.  i.  8.  Saint  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  not  to  be  a-shcmied  of  the  tn.ili/no7iy 
of  the  Lord.  Compare  this  with  Rom.  i.  10.  where  he  says,  /  atn  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  bclieveth,  to  the  Jeio  first,  atid  also  to  the  Greek; 
and  with  Isa.  xxviii.  IG.  and  xlix.  23.  last  clause  (cited  in  Rom.  x.  11.),  where 
it  is  said,  Whosoever  believeth  in  him  (Christ)  shall  not  be  ashamed,  that 
is,  confounded  or  disappointed  of  his  hope.  Frotn  this  collation  the  two 
following  inferences  may  be  derived.  (1.)  Faithful  mini.slers  of  the  Gos- 
pel require  nothing  from  others  which  they  do  not  by  their  own  expe- 
rience know  to  be  both  possible  and  practicable.  And,  (2.)  All  those,  who 
have  already  believed,  or  do  now  or  shall  hereafter  believe  in  Clirist,  have, 
in  and  through  him,  all  the  blessings  foretold  by  the  prophets  :  all  the 
promises  of  God,  in  (or  through)  him,  being  ;/c/i,  that  is,  true  in  themselves, 
and  amen,  that  is,  faithfully  fulfilled  to  all  those  who  believe  in  Christ. 
(2  Cor.  i.  20.) 

5.  A  fifth  external  source  of  inferences  is  the  collation  of 
the  text  -loith  the  consideration  of  the  following  exteiiial  cir- 
cumstances, viz. 

'  (1.)  The  Time  -when  the  words  or  things  were  uttered  or 
took  plaxe. 

Thus,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  52.  we  read  that  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept 
arose :  but  when  ?  After  Christ's  resurrection  (v.  53.),  not  before  (as  Ram- 
bach  himself,  among  other  eminent  divines,  has  supposed) ;  for  Christ 
himself  was  thcfirsffriiil.^  of  them  that  slept.  (1  Cor.  xv.  20.)  The  graves 
were  opened  at  his  death  by  the  earthqu;ike,  and  the  bodies  came  out  at 
his  resurrection.  Inference.  The  satisfactory  efficacy  of  Christ's  death 
was  so  great,  that  it  opened  a  wav  to  life  to  those  who  believed  on  him  as 
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the  Messiah  that  was  to  come,  as  well  as  to  those  who  believe  in  him  sub- 
sequently to  his  incarnation  :  and  both  are  equally  partakers  of  the  bene- 
fits llowitig  from  his  resurrection. 

(2.)  The  Place  where  the  words  were  uttered. 

As  in  Matt.  xxvi.  39.  42.  Not  my  will,  but  thine  he  done!  Where  did 
Christ  utter  this  exclamation  1  In  a  garden.  Inference.  He  who  made  an 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  voluntarily  submitted  himself,  in  the 
garden  of  passion,  to  the  will  of  God :  from  which  man  withdrew  himself 
in  a  garden  of  pleasure. 

(3.)  The  Occasiox  upon  which  the  words  were  spoken. 

Thus,  in  Matt.  xvi.  3.,  (Jhrist  rebukes  the  Pharisees,  because  they  did  not 
observe  the  signs  of  the  times.  On  what  occasion  1  When  they  required 
him  to  show  them  a  sign  from  heaven.  Inference.  Such  are  the  blindness 
ami  corruption  of  men,  that  disregarding  the  signs  exhibited  to  them  by 
God  himself,  they  frequently  require  new  signs  that  are  more  agreeable  to 
their  own  desires. 

(4.)  The  Maxner  in  which  a  thing  is  done. 

Acta  ix.  9.  During  the  blindness  in  which  .Saul  continued  for  three  days 
and  lliree  nights,  God  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  himself.  Inference. 
Those,  whom  God  vouchsafes  to  enlighten,  he  first  convinces  of  their  spi- 
ritual blindness.' 

Other  instances,  illustrating  the  sources  whence  inferences 
are  deducible,  mifrht  be  offered,  were  they  necessary,  or  were 
the  preceding  capable  of  being  very  soon  exhattstod.  From 
the  sources  already  stated  and  explained,  various  kinds  of 
inferences  may  be  derived,  relating  botli  to  faith  and  practice. 
Thus,  some  may  be  deduced  for  the  confirmation  of  faith,  for 
excitinor  sentiments  of  love  and  gratitude,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  hope :  while  others  contribute  to  promote  piety, 
Christian  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  sacred  eloquence;  lastly, 
others  are  serviceable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  instruction, 
and  for  comfort.  He,  who  adds  personal  practice  to  the  dili- 
gent reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  meditates  on  the  inferences 
deduced  from  them  by  learned  and  pious  men,  will  abun- 
dantly experience  the  truth  of  the  royal  psalmist's  observa- 
tions,— Thy  commandment  is  exceeding  broad.-  and,  the  en- 
trance of  my  words  giveth  light,  if  givelh  understanding  to  the 
simple,  (Psal.  cxix.  96.  130.)  "The  Scriptures,"  says  the 
late  eminent  Bishop  Home,  "  are  the  appointed  means  of 
enlightening  the  mind  with  true  and  saving  knowledge. 
They  show  us  what  we  were,  what  we  are,  and  what  we ' 
shall  be  :  they  show  us  what  God  hath  done  for  us,  and  what 
he  expecteth  us  to  do  for  him ;  they  show  us  the  adversaries 
we  have  to  encounter,  and  how  to  encounter  them  with  suc- 
cess; they  show  us  the  mercy  and  the  justice  of  the  Lord, 
the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  pains  of  hell.  Thus  will  they 
give  to  the  simple,  in  a  few  days,  an  understanding  of  those 
matters,  which  philosophy,  for  whole  centuries,  sought  in 
vain." 

In  conducting,  however,  the  inferential  reading  above  dis- 
cussed, we  must  be  careful  not  to  trust  to  the  mere  effusions 
of  a  prurient  or  vivid  fancy :  inferences,  legitimately  deduced, 
unquestionably  do  essentially  promote  the  spiritual  instruc- 
tion and  practical  edification  of  the  reader.  "  But  when 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation,  properly 
so  called,  they  are  to  be  viewed  with  caution,  and  even  with 
mi.?trust.  For  scarcely  is  there  a  favourite  opinion,  which  a 
fertile  imagination  may  not  thus  extract  from  some  portion  of 
Scripture  :  and  very  different,  nay  contrary  interpretations  of 
this  kind  have  often  been  made  of  the  very  same  texts  accord- 
ing to  men's  various  fancies  or  inventions."^ 


SECTION  n. 

ON   THE    PRACTICAL    READING    OF    SCRIPTURE. 

Having  hitherto  endeavoured  to  show  how  we  may  ascer- 
tain and  apply  the  true  sense  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  it 
remains  only  to  consider  in  what  manner  we  may  best  reduce 
our  knowledge  to  practice  ;  for,  if  serious  contemplation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  practice,  be  united  together,  our  real 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  must  necessarily  be  increased,  and 
will  be  rendered  progressively  more  delightful.  If,  says 
Jesus  Christ,  any  man  will  do  his  (God's)  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine  tchether  it  be  of  God.  (John  vii.  17.)  This 
is  the  chief  end  for  which  God  has  revealed  his  will  to  ns 
(Deut.  xxix.  29.)  ;  and  all  Scripture  is  profitable  for  this 
purpose  (2  Tim.  iii.  16.),  either  directing  us  what  we  should 
do,  or  inciting  and  encouraging  us  to  do  it :  it  being  written 

«  Professor  Franck,  in  his  Manuductio  ad  Lectionem  Scripturse  Sacrae, 
cap.  3.  (pp.  101—123.  of  Mr.  Jacques's  translation),  has  some  very  usefiil 
observations  on  inferential  reading,  illustrated  with  numerous  instances 
diiTcrent  from  those  above  given.  See  also  Schaeferi  Institutiones  Scrip- 
turislicae,  pars  ii.  pp.  166 — 178. 

a  Bishop  Vanmiiderl's  Lectures,  p.  ^7. 
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for  our  learning,  that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the 
Scriptures  might  have  hope  (Rom.  xv.  4.)  ;  that  is,  that  by  the 
strenuous  exercise  of  that  patience,  which  the  consolations 
administered  in  Scripture  so  powerfully  support,  we  might 
have  an  assured  and  joyful  hope  in  the  midst  of  all  our  tribu- 
lation. Even  those  things,  which  seem  most  notional  and 
speculative,  are  reducible  to  practice.  (Rom.  i.  20,  21.) 
Those  speculations,  which  we  are  enabled  to  form  concerning 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  grounded  upop  his  works, 
ought  to  induce  us  to  glorify  him  as  such  a  God  as  his  works 
declare  him  to  be  :  and  it  is  a  manifest  indication  that  our 
knowledge  is  not  right,  if  it  hath  not  this  inlluence  upon  our 
conduct  and  conversation.  (1  John  ii.  3.) 

The  practical  reading  here  referred  to,  is  of  such  a  nature, 
that  the  most  illiterate  person  may  prosecute  it  with  advan- 
tage :  for  the  application  of  Scripture  which  it  enjoins,  is 
connected  with  salvation  :  and,  consequently,  if  the  unlearned 
were  incapable  of  making  such  application  to  themselves,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  allow  them  to  peruse  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings.' After  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  volume,  the  author  trusts  he  shall  stand  acquitted  of 
undervaluing  the  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the 
Scriptures,  an  acquaintance  with  which  will  suggest  many 
weighty  practical  hints,  that  would  not  present  themselves  in 
a  version.  It  is,  however,  sufficient,  that  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  direct  our  faith,  and  regulate  our  practice,  may  easily 
be  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  translations.  Of  all  modern 
versions,  the  present  authorized  English  translation  is,  upon 
the  whole,  undoubtedly  the  most  accurate  and  faithful :  the 
translators  having  seized  the  very  spirit  of  the  sacred  writers, 
and  having  almost  every  where  expressed  their  meaning  with  a 
pathos  and  energy  that  have  never  been  rivalled  by  any  subse- 

3uent  versions  either  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  or  of 
etached  books,  although,  in  most  of  these,  particular  pas- 
sages are  rendered  more  happily,  and  with  a  closer  regard  to 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  divine  originals. 

The  simplest  practical  application  of  the  word  of  God  will, 
unquestionably,  prove  the  most  beneficial :  provided  it  be 
conducted  with  a  due  regard  to  those  moral  qualifications 
which  have  already  been  stated  and  enforced,  as  necessary  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.^  Should,  how- 
ever, any  hints  be  required,  the  following  may,  perhaps,  be 
consulted  with  advantage.^ 

I.  In  reading  the  Scriptures,  then,  with  a  view  to  personal  appli- 
cation, we  should  be  careful  that  it  be  done  with  a  pure  intention. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  indeed,  searched  the  Scriptures, 
yet  without  deriving  any  real  benefit  from  them  :  they  thought 
that  they  had  in  them  eternal  life  :  yet  they  would  not  come  to 
Christ  that  they  might  have  life.  (John  v.  40.)  He,  however, 
who  peruses  the  Sacred  Volume,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  amus- 
ing himself  with  the  histories  it  contains,  or  of  beguiling  time, 
or  to  tranquillize  his  conscience  by  the  discharge  of  a  mere  exter- 
nal duty,  is  deficient  in  the  motive  with  which  he  performs 
that  duty,  and  cannot  expect  to  derive  from  it  either  advantage 
or  comfort  amid  the  trials  of  life.  Neither  will  it  suflSce  to  read 
the  Scriptures  with  the  mere  design  of  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  sacred  truths,  unless  such  reading  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  desire,  that,  through  them,  he  may  be  convinced  of 
his  self-love,  ambition,  or  other  faults,  to  which  he  may  be  pecu- 
liarly exposed,  and  that  by  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  he  may 
be  enabled  to  root  them  out  of  his  mind. 

II.  In  reading  the  Scriptures  for  this  purpose,  it  will  he 
advisable  to  select  some  appropriate  lessons  from  its  most  useful 
parts ;  not  being  particularly  solicitous  concerning  the  exact 
connection  or  other  critical  niceties  that  may  occur  (Jthough  at 
other  times,  as  ability  and  opportunity  offer,  these  are  highly 
proper  objects  of  inquiry"),  but  simply  considering  them  in  a 
devotional  or  practical  view,^ 

After  ascertaining,  therefore,  the,  plain  and  obvious  meaning 
of  the  lesson  under  examination,  we  should  first  consider  the 
present  state  of  our  minds,  and  carefully  compare  it  with  the 
passage  in  question  :  next,  we  should  inquire  into  the  caicses  of 
those  faults  which  such  perusal  may  have  disclosed  to  us;  and 

'  Franckii  Manuductio,  cap.  iv.  p.  131.  et  seq. ;  or,  p.  124.  et  seq.  of  the 
English  version. 

»  See  pp.  186,  187.  supra. 

»  These  observations  are  selected  and  abridged  from  Rambach's  Insti- 
tutiones  Hermeneuticae,  and  Professor  Franck's  Brevis  Iiistitutio,  Ratio- 
nein  tradens  Sacrara  Scripturam  in  veram  edificationern  legendi,  annexed 
tohisPrajlectionesHeruieneuticie,  Bvo.  Hales  Magdeburgicie,  1717.  Franck 
has  treated  the  same  topic  nearly  in  a  similar  manner,  in  his  Manuductio, 
already  noticed,  cap.  iv. 

0..?°?'*"'^^^'?.^'^^  ^^'^  Progress  of  Religion,  ch.  xix.  §9.  (Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  359.  Leeds  edit.  Svo.)  ' 


should  then  look  around  for  suitable  remedies  to  correct  the  faults 
we  have  thus  discovered. 

III.  fVe  should  carefully  distinguish  between  what  the  Scrip- 
ture itself  says,  and  what  is  only  said  in  the  Scripture,  and^ 
also,  the  times,  places,  and  persons,  ivhen,  where,  and  by  whom 
any  thing  is  recorded  as  having  been  said  or  done. 

In  Mai.  iii.  14.  we  meet  with  the  following  words:  "It  is  in 
vain  to  serve  God,  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his 
ordinance  1"  And  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32.  we  meet  with  this  maxim 
of  profane  men — "  Let  us  e^t  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 
But,  when  we  read  these  and  similar  passages,  we  must  attend 
to  the  characters  introduced,  and  remember  that  the  persons  who 
spoke  thus  were  wicked  men.  Even  those,  whose  piety  is  com- 
mended in  the  Sacred  Volume,  did  not  always  act  in  strict  con- 
formity to  it.  Thus,  when  David  vowed  that  he  would  utterly 
destroy  Nabal's  house,  we  must  conclude  that  he  sinned  in 
making  that  vow  :  and  the  discourses  of  Job's  friends,  though  in 
themselves  extremely  beautiful  and  instructive,  are  not  in  every 
respect  to  be  approved  :  for  we  are  informed  by  the  sacred  histo- 
rian, that  God  was  wroth  with  them,  because  they  had  not  spoken 
of  him  the  thing  that  was  right.  (Job  xlii.  7.) 

IV.  In  every  practical  reading  and  application  of  the  Scrip- 
lures  to  ourselves,  our  attention  should  be  fixed  on  Jesus  Christ, 
both  as  a  gift,  to  be  received  by  faith  for  salvation^  and  also  as 
an  exemplar,  to  be  copied  and  imitated  in  our  lives. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  imitate  him  in  all  things.  Some 
things  he  did  by  his  divine  power,  and  in  those  we  cannot  imi- 
tate him  :  other  things  he  performed  by  his  sovereign  authority, 
in  those  we  must  not  imitate  him  :  other  things  also  he  performed 
by  virtue  of  his  oftice,  as  a  Mediator,  and  in  these  we  may  not, 
we  cannot  follow  him.  But  in  his  early  piety,  his  obedience  to 
his  reputed  earthly  parents,  his  unwearied  diligence  in  doing 
good,  his  humility,  his  uiiblameable  conduct,  his  self-denial,  his 
contentment  under  low  circumstances,  his  frequency  in  private 
prayer,  his  affectionate  thankfulness,  his  compassion  to  the 
wretched,  his  holy  and  edifying  discourse,  his  free  conversation, 
his  patience,  his  readiness  to  forgive  injuries,  his  sorrow  for  the 
sins  of  others,  his  zeal  for  the  worship  of  God,  his  glorifying  his 
heavenly  Father,  his  impartiality  in  administering  reproof,  his 
universal  obedience,  and  his  love  and  practice  of  holiness, — in 
all  these  instances,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  most  perfect  pattern  for 
our  imitation.^  And  the  observation  of  these  things,  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  will  be  of  singular  use  to  us  on  this  account ; 
namely,  that  whatever  sympathy  and  benevolence  Christ  dis- 
played on  earth,  he  retains  the  same  in  heaven,  seeing  that  he  is 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  and  that  he  ever  iiveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them  that  come  unto  God  by  him.  For 
we  have  not  an  high-priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feel- 
ing of  our  infirmities,  but  [one  who  was]  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are  ;  so  that  we  may  now  come  with  humble  confi- 
dence to  the  throne  of  grace ;  assuring  themselves,  that  we  shall 
find,  from  the  true  mercy-seat  of  God,  sufficient  help  in  all  our 
distresses.  (Heb.  xiii.  8.  vii.  25.  and  iv.  15,  16.)  Jesus  Christ, 
then,  being  our  most  perfect  exemplar  (1  Cor.  xi.  1.),  the  par- 
ticular actions  and  general  conduct  of  other  men,  as  related  in 
the  Scriptures,  should  be  regarded  by  us  as  models  of  imitation, 
only  so  far  as  they  are  conformabUt  to  this  standard. 

V.  "»4n  example  {that  is,  every  good  one^  hath  the  force  of 
a  rule,-  all  of  them  being  'written  for  our  admonition.'  (1  Cor. 
X.  11.)  J3ut  then  we  must  be  careful  to  examine  and  discern 
tvhether  the  exarnple  be  extraordinary  or  ordinary,  according  to 
which  the  application  must  be  made.''''^ 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  observed,  I.  That  in 
matters  which  were  extraordinary,  such  as  the  killing  of  Eglon 
by  Ehud  (Judg.  iii.  21.),  Elijah's  killing  the  prophets  of  Baal, 
(1  Kings  xviii.  40.),  and  his  invoking  fire  from  heaven  (2  Kings 
i.  10.),  a  conduct  which,  though  approved  in  him,  was  con 
demned  by  our  Lord  in  the  apostles  (Luke  ix.  54,  55.)  ; — 2.  In 
matters  that  were  temporary ,-  such  were  many  of  the  ceremonies 

'  The  various  features  in  the  character  of  our  Redeemer  as  man,  which 
are  enumerated  aljove,  are  illustrated  in  an  admirable,  but  little  known 
tract  of  the  pious  commentator  Burkitt  (edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glasse), 
entitled  "  Jesus  Christ,  as  Man,  an  inimitable  Pattern  of  religious  Virtue." 
Svo.  London,  1809.  Having  briefly,  though  perspicuously,  illustrated  the 
different  subjects,  the  editor  terminates  his  essay  with  the  following  cau- 
tion, which  is  unhappily  as  applicable  to  the  present  time  as  when  it  was 
first  written :  "Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  so  consider  Christ  for  your  pat- 
tern, as  to  disown  him  for  your  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  God  preserve 
■us,"  he  adds,  "  from  this  growing  error,  which  stabs  the  heart  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  that  it  deprives  us  of  the  choicest  benefits  of  Christ's  death  ; . 
namely,  the  expiation  of  sin  by  a  proper  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God  !" 

6  Bishop  Wilkins  on  the  Gift  of  Preaching,  p.  23.  of  Dr.  E.  Williams's 
Christian  Preacher.  See  also  some  admirable  observations  on  this  subject 
in  Bishop  Taylor's  Works,  vol.  xii.  p.  452.  et  seq- 
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observed  by  the  Jews,  the  washing  of  his  disciples'  feet  by  our 
Lord  (John  xiii.  14.),  the  celebration  of  love-feasts  by  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  &c. ;  and,  3.  In  matters  that  were  sinftit,  as  the 
drunkenness  of  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  21.),  Uie  adultery  of  David 
(2  Sam.  xi.),  the  repining  of  Jonah  (Jonah  iv.  1 — 9.),  Peter's 
denial  of  Christ  (Matt.  xxvi.  69—75.  Mark  xiv.  60—72.  Luke 
xxii.  55 — 62.  John  xviii.  25 — 27.),  &c. ; — in  matters  which  were 
thus  extraordinary,  temporary,  or  sinful,  tiie  practice  of  holy 
men  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  is  not  to  i)e  a  pattern  for  us  :  but 
in  all  general  holy  duties,  and  in  such  particular  duties  as  belong 
to  our  respective  situations  and  callings,  wc  are  to  set  them  before 
our  eyes,  and  to  follow  their  steps.  When,  therefore,  we  read 
of  the  uprightness  of  Noah,  of  Abraham's  faith,  the  meekness  of 
Moses,  of  David's  devotions,  the  zeal  of  Josiah,  the  boldness  of 
Peter  and  John  in  Christ's  cause,  of  the  labours  of  Saint  Paul, 
and  other  virtues  of  the  ancient  saints,  it  should  be  our  study  to 
adorn  our  profession  with  similar  graces  and  ornaments. 

"Instead,"  therefore,  "  of  adopting  the  sayings  and  actions  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  implicitly  and  absolutely,  we  ought  to  reason 

in  some  such  manner  as  this : If  such  a  person,  so  situated, 

best  answered  the  ends  of  such  an  institution,  by  acting  in  such 
a  manner,  how  shall  we,  in  our  situation,  best  answer  the  ends 
of  the  same  1  Sometimes  merely  proposing  this  form  of  inquiry 
will  carry  us  right :  but,  in  more  diflicult  cases,  we  shall  have  the 
general  principles,  the  nature  and  end  of  the  duty  in  question  to 
investigate,  and  from  these  to  determine  the  particular  cases; 
that  is,  how,  in  such  cases,  the  ends  of  the  duty  can  be  best 
attained.  However,  in  most  questions,  a  good  heai-t  will  be  more 
requisite  than  a  good  head."  ' 

VL  When  ive  read  of  the  failings,  as  well  as  the  sinful 
actions  of  men,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  we  may  see  what  is  in 
our  own  nature  .•  fur  there  are  in  us  the  seeds  of  the  same  sin,  and 
similar  tendencies  to  its  commission,  ivhich  would  bring  forth 
similar  fruits,  were  it  not  for  the  preventing  and  renewing  grace 
of  God.  Jlnd  as  many  of  the  persons,  whose  faults  are  related 
in  the  volume  of  inspiration,  were  men  of  infinitely  more 
elevated  piety  than  ourselves,  we  should  learn  from  them,  not 
only  to  "  be  not  high-minded,  but  fear^'*  (Rom.  xi.  20.) ;  but 
further,  to  avoid  being  rash  in  censuring  the  conduct  of  others. 

The  occasions  of  their  declensions  are  likewise  deserving  of 
our  attention,  as  well  as  the  temptations  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  and  whether  they  did  not  neglect  to  watch  over  their 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  or  trust  too  much  to  their  own 
strength  (as  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter's  denial  of  Christ)  :  what 
were  the  means  that  led  to  their  penitence  and  recovery,  and  how 
they  demeaned  themselves  after  they  had  repented.  By  a  due 
observation,  therefore,  of  their  -words  and  actions,  and  of  the 
temper  of  their  minds,  so  far  as  this  is  manifested  by  words  and 
actions,  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  our  real  progress 
in  religious  knowledge,  than  by  those  characters  which  are  given 
of  holy  men  in  the  Scriptures,  without  such  observation  of  the 
tenor  of  their  lives,  and  the  frame  of  their  minds.^ 

VIl.  In  reading  the  promises  and  threatenings,  the  exhorta- 
tions and  admonitions,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture,  we  should 
apply  them  to  ourselves  iti  such  a  manner,  as  if  they  had  been 
personally  addressed  to  us. 

For  instance,  are  we  reading  any  of  the  prophetic  Sermons  ? 
Let  us  so  read  and  consider  them,  and,  as  it  were,  realize  to  our- 
selves the  times  and  persons  when  and  to  whom  such  prophetic 
discourses  were  delivered,  as  if  they  were  our  fellow-countrymen, 
fellow-citizens,  &c.  whom  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  other 
prophets  rebuke  in  some  chapters;  while  in  others  they  labour  to 
convince  them  of  their  sinful  ways,  and  to  convert  them,  or,  in 
the  event  of  their  continuing  disobedient,  denounce  the  divine 
judgments  against  them.'  So,  in  all  the  precepts  of  Christian 
virtue  recorded  in  Matt.  v.  vi.  and  vii.  we  should  consider  our- 
selves to  be  as  nearly  and  particularly  concerned,  as  if  we  had 
personally  heard  them  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Mount.^ 

«  Dr.  Hey's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  77.  The  whole  of  his  chapter 
on."  applying  sayings  and  actions  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  to  ourselves," 
abounds  with  profound  views,  happily  illustrated,  and  is  worthy  of  repeated 
perusals. 

«  Lukin's  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  p.  215. 12mo.  London,  1669. 

»  Franzii  Tractatus  de  Interpretatione  Sacraruai  Scripturarum,  Prjef 
p.  9. 

♦  "Tftis  dose  application,"  says  an  excellent,  but  now  neglected  writer, 
"will  render  what  we  read  operative  and  effective,  which,  without  it,  will 
be  useless  and  insignificant.  We  may  see  an  instance  of  it  in  Uavid  :  who 
was  not  at  all  convinced  of  his  own  guilt  by  Nathan's  parable  ;  though  the 
most  apposite  that  was  imaginable,  till  he  roundly  applied  it,  saying,  Thou 
art  the  man.  C^Sam.  xiii.  7.)  And,  unless  we  treat  ourselves  at  the  same 
rate,  the  Scriptures  may  fill  our  heads  with  high  notions,  nay,  with  many 
speculative  truths,  which  yet  amount  to  no  more  than  the  dqvij's  theology 
(James  ii.  19.),  and  will  as  little  advantage  us."  Lively  Oracles,  sect.  viii.  §  41 


Independently,  therefore,  of  the  light  which  will  thus  be  thrown 
upon  the  prophetic  or  other  portions  of  Scripture,  much  practical 
instruction  will  be  efTiciently  obtained  ;  for,  by  this  mode  of  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  the  promises  addressed  to  others  will  encou- 
rage us,  the  denunciations  against  others  will  deter  us  from  the 
commission  of  sin,  the  exhortations  delivered  to  others  will  excite 
UH  to  the  diligent  performance  of  our  duty,  and,  finally,  admoni 
lions  to  others  will  make  us  -walh  circumsfieclly.  Thus  will 
Saint  Paul's  comprehensive  observations  \k  fully  realized  ;  What- 
soever thinsrs  -were  -written  aforetime,  -were  -written  for  our 
learninq-  (Rom.  xv.  4.)  ;  and  Jltt  Scripture  is  ffiven  by  inspira- 
tion of  Grid,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof  ,  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction  in  riglUeousness  ;  that  the  man  of  God 
may  he  made  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works. 
(2'Tim.iii.  16,  iV.) 

VIII.  The  words  of  the  passage  selected  for  our  private  read- 
ing, after  its  import  has  oeen  ascertained,  may  beneficially  be 
summed  up  or  comprised  in  very  brief  prayers,  ur  tjaculatums.^ 

The  advantage  resulting  from  this  simple  method,  says  Ram 
bach,  has  been  proved  by  many  who  have  recommended  it. — If 
we  pray  over  the  substance  of  Scripture,  with  our  Bible  before  us, 
it  may  impress  the  memory  and  heart  more  deeply,  and  may  form 
us  to  copiousness  and  variety  both  of  thought  and  expression 
in  praycr.6  Should  any  references  to  the  Scriptures  be  required, 
in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  we  would  briefly  notice  that 
the  following  passages,  among  many  others  that  might  be  cited, 
will,  by  addressing  them  to  God,  and  by  a  slight  change  also  in 
the  person,  become  admirable  petitions  for  divine  teaching ;  viz. 
Col.i.9,10.  Eph.  i.  17,  18,  19.  lPet.ii.1,2.  The  hundred 
and  nineteenth  Psalm  contains  numerous  similar  passages. 

IX.  In  the  practical  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  all  things  are 
not  to  be  applied  at  once,  but  gradually  and  successively  ,■  and 
this  application  must  be  made,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of 
supplying  us  with  materials  for  talking,  as  with  matter  Jvr 
practice. 

Finally,  This  practical  reading  and  application  must  be 
diligently  continued  through  life ,-  and  we  may,  with  the  as- 
sisiance  of  divine  grace,  reasonably  hope  for  success  in  it,  if  to 
reading,  we  add  constant  prayer  ana  meditation  on  what  we 
have  read. 

Prayer  enlightens  meditation,  and  by  meditation,  prayer  is 
rendered  more  ardent.'  With  these,  we  are  further  to  conjoin 
a  perpetual  comparison  of  the  Sacred  Writings  ;  daily  obser- 
vation of  what  takes  place  in  ourselves,  as  well  as  what  we 
learn  from  the  experience  of  others;  a  strict  and  vigilant 
self-examination ;  together  with  frequent  conversation  with 
men  of  learning  and  piety,  who  have  made  greater  progress 
in  saving  knowledge;  and,  lastly,  the  diligent  cultivation  of 
internal  peace.^ 

Other  observations  might  be  offered :  but  the  preceding 
hints,  if  duly  consideretf  and  acted  upon,  will  make  us 
"  neither  barren  nor  unfniitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  (2  Pet.  i.  8.)  And  if,  to  some  of  his  readers, 
the  author  should  appear  to  have  dilated  too  much  on  so 
obvious  a  topic,  its  importance  must  be  his  apology.  What- 
ever relates  to  the  confirmation  of  our  faith,  tne  improvement 
of  our  morals,  or  the  elevation  of  our  affections,  ought  not 
to  be  treated  lightly  or  with  indifference.  To  borrow  a  re- 
mark of  the  eminently  learned  Dr.  Waterland,  with  a  trifling 
variation, — while  moral  or  spiritual  uses  or  improvements 
are  raised  upon  texts  of  Scripture,  for  the  purposes  of  prac- 
tical edification  (whether  such  spiritual  uses  were  really  in- 
tended by  the  sacred  penman  or  not),  if  the  words  be  but 
apfli/  accommodated  to  them,  and  pertinently  and  soberly 
applied,  and  the  analogy  of  faith  be  preserved,  a  good  end 
will  be  answered,  and  the  true  doctrine  at  least  will  be  kept, 
if  not  a  true  interpretation. 

»  Professor  Franck  has  given  several  examples  of  the  practice  here 
recommended,  in  the  "  Brevis  Institutio,"  at  the  end  of  his  Pralectiones 
HernieneulicEB.  Similar  examples  are  also  extant  in  the  well  known  and 
useful  little  tract,  entitled  "Plain  Directions  for  reading  the  Holv  Scrip- 
tures,"  published  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

6  Dr.  Doddridfie,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  360. 

1  Oratio  et  meditatio  conjunctione  necessari;!  sibiad  invicem  copulantur. 
El  per  orationein  illuininatur  meditatio,  etin  meditatione  exardescit  oratio. 
(Bernardi  Opera,  torn.  v.  p.  260.  no.  2.)  In  p.  156.  no.  56.  of  the  same  volume, 
Bernard  has  the  following  apposite  observations  on  this  topic: — "Nemo 
repente  fit  suinmus :  Ascendendo,  non  volando,  apprehenditur  summitas 
scalee.  Ascendamus  icitur,  duobus  veluU  pedibus,  Afedira^ione  et  Ora- 
Hone.  Meditatio  siquidem  docet,  quid  desit :  Oratio,  ne  desit,  obtinet.  Ilia 
viam  ostendit,  ista  deducit.  Meditatione  denique  agnoscimus  imminentia 
nobis  pericula :  Oratione  evadimus,  pra.>stante  Domino NostroJesuChristo." 

8  The  subjects  briefly  noticed  in  this  paragraph,  are  discussed  more  at 
length  by  Franzius,  in  the  preface  (pp.  9—11.)  to  his  Tractatus Theologicus 
de  Interoretaiione  ScripturK  Sacrae. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  1. 

ON  THE  BOOKS  COMMONLY  TERMED  THEAPOCRYPHA. 

SECTION  I. 

ON  THE  APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

[Referred  to  in  p.  31.  of  this  Volume.] 

Derivation  of  the  term  Apocrypha — Reasons  -why  the  apocryphal  Books  -were  rejected  from  the  Canon  of  Scripture. — 
I.  They  possess  no  authority  -whatever,  to  procure  their  admission  into  the  sacred  Canon. — II.  They  ivere  not  admitted 
into  the  Canon  of  Scripttire  durinff  the  first  four  centimes  of  the  Christian  Church. — III.  They  contain  many  things 
■which  are  fabulous,  and  contrary  to  the  canonical  Scriptures,  both  in  facts,  doctrines,  and  moral  practice. — IV.  'I'hey 
contradict  all  other  profane  historians. 


Brsides  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  genuine  and  inspired  writings, 
both  by  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  there  are  several 
other  writings  partly  historical,  partly  ethical,  and  partly  poetical, 
wliich  are  usually  printed  at  the  end  of  tiic  Old  Testament  in 
the  larger  editions  of  the  English  Bible, — under  the  appellation 
of  the  "ApotHYPiiA," — that  is,  books  not  admitted  into  the 
sacred  canon,  being  either  spurious,  or  at  least  not  acknowledged 
to  be  divine.  The  word  Apocrypha  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  is 
either  derived  from  the  vv  :rds  utto  tmc  xft/TTxc,  because  the  books 
in  question  were  removed  from  the  crypt,  chest,  ark,  or  other 
receptacle  in  which  the  sacred  books  were  deposited,  whose 
authority  was  never  doubted ;  or  more  probably,  from  the  verb 
aT'.KfvTTTw,  to  hide  or  conceal,  because  they  were  concealed 
from  the  generality  of  readers,  their  authority  not  being  recog- 
nised by  the  church,  and  because  they  are  books  which  are 
destitute  of  proper  testimonials,  their  original  being  obscure,  their 
authors  unknown,  and  their  character  either  heretical  or  suspect- 
ed.' 1 .  The  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome,  indeed,  affirm  that 
even  these  are  divinely  inspired ;  but  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
this  assertion:  these  apocryphal  writings  serve  to  countenance 
some  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  that  church. 

The  Protestant  churches  not  only  account  those  books  to  be 
apocryphal,  and  merely  human  compositions,  which  are  esteemed 
such  by  the  church  of  Rome,  as  the  prayer  of  Manasseh,  the 
third  and  fourth  books  of  Esdras,  the  addition  at  the  end  of  Job, 
and  the  hundred  and  fifty-first  psalm;  but  also  the  books  of 
Tobit,  Judith,  the  additions  of  the  book  of  Esther,  Wis- 
dom, Ecdesiasticus,  Baruch  the  prophet,  with  the  epistle  of 
leremiah,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  the  story  of  Susan- 
nah the  Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  first  and  second 
books  of  Maccabees.  The  books  here  enumerated  are  unani- 
mously rejected  by  Protestants  for  the  following  reasons: — 

1.  They  possess  no  authority  whatever,  either  exter- 
nal OR  internal,  to  procure  their  AD.MISSION  INTO 
Tlir,    SACRED    CANON. 

1.  jY/'t  one  of  them  is  extant  in  Hebrew, 

With  the  exception  of  the  finirlh  book  of  F.sdras,  which  is  only 
ex!aiil  ill  L.aiiii,  they  are  all  written  in  the  Greek  language,  and  for 
ihe  most  part  by  Alexnudrian  Jews. 

2.  They  -were  ivritien  subsequently  to  the  cessation  of  the 
p''ophetic  spirit,  thous^h  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel.^  j 

In  the  propbef'v  of  Malachi  tiv.  4 — R)  it  is  intimated  that  after  him  | 
no  prophet  should  arise,  until  John  the  Baptist,  the  harbinger  of  the  ' 
Messiah,  should  appear  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah;  and  the 

«  AiKustin,  contra,  Fau?tnin.  lib.  xi.  c.  2.  De  Civitate  Doi,  lib.  xv. 
c.  23.  04.  The  passages  urn  given  at  length  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  vol. 
V.  p.  00.  Svo.  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  58L  4;o. 

«  ^So■•,h  ;it  least  is  the  gerniral  opinion  of  commentators ;  but  Molden- 
hawer  has  iirscd  some  reasons  lor  iliiiikintr  that  some  of  the  apocryphal 
books, — as  Tobit,  Ihe  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  and  perhaps  also  the  book  of 
Wisdom. — were  written  qfiir  the  birth  of  our  JSaviour,  and  consequently 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  apocryphal  books.  His  arguments  are 
notirod  in  Vol.  I    Part.  I    Cliap    VIU   H  II  III 


Jews  unanimously  agree  that  the  prophetic  spirit  ceased  with  Ma 
lachi.  The  author  of  the  book  of  VVidsoin  pretends  that  it  was 
written  by  S<jlomon — a  pretension  not  only  mniiircHtiy  false,  but 
wliich  also  proves  that  hook  not  to  have  been  insiiircd.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  cites  many  passages  from 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  who  did  not  propher-y  till  many  ag<  s  after 
the  time  of  Solomon,  and  conse()neiiily  the  book  could  not  have  been 
written  by  him  ;  and,  secondly,  it  represents  ihe  Israelites  (VVisd.  ix. 
7,  8,  XV.  14.)  as  being  in  subjection  to  their  enemies:  whereas  we 
know  from  the  sacred  writings,  that  they  enjoyed  great  peace  and 
prosperity  durii;g  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

3.  J\'ot  0716  of  the  -writers,  in  direct  terms,  advances  any 
claim  to  inspiration. 

On  the  contrary,  so  far  are  the  authors  of  the  apocryphal  books  from 
asserting  their  own  inspiration,  that  some  ofthem  say  what  amounts 
to  an  acknowledgement  that  they  were  not  inspired.  Thus,  in  the  pro- 
logue to  the  book  of  Ecdesiasticus,  the  son  of  Sirach  intreais  the 
reader  to  pardon  any  errors  he  may  have  commiited  in  translating  the 
works  of  his  grandlijther  Jesus  into  Greek.  In  J  Mace.  iv.  46.  ar.d 
ix.  27.  it  is  confessed  that  there  was  at  that  time  no  prophet  in  Israel  ; 
the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (ii.  23.)  is  an  avowed  abridgment  of 
five  books  originally  written  by  Jason  of  Gyrene  ;  and  the  author 
concludes  with  the  following  words,  which  are  utterly  unworthy  of 
a  person  writing  by  inspiration. — If  I  hate  done  vctll,  ana  as  it  is  filing 
the  story,  it  is  that  which  I  desired  ;  but,  if  slenderly  and  meanly,  il  t$ 
dial  which  I  could  attain  unto.  (2  Mace.  xv.  36.') 

4.  The  apocryphal  books  loere  never  received  into  the 
sacred  cation  by  the  Jewish  church,  and  therefore  they  -were 
not  sanctioned  by  our  Saviour. 

No  part  of  the  apocrypha  is  quoted,  or  even  alluded  to  by  him  or  by 
any  of  his  aiKJs'les;  and  both  I'hilo  and  Josephiis  who  flourished  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Kra,  are  totally  silent  concerning 
them.* 

3  Dick's  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  71. 

•  The  testimony  of  .loscphus  is  very  remarkable  ;— "  We  have  not," 
says  he,  "an  innumerable  multitude  of  books  among  us  disasreeing  from 
and  contradicting  one  another,  hut  only  twenty-two  book.s,  rontainins  the 
records  of  all  past  times,  which  are  justly  believed  to  be  divine.  Five  ol 
them  belonz  to  Moses,  whicli  contain  his  laws,  and  the  traditions  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  mankind,  till  his  death.  But  as  to  the  time  from  the 
death  of  .Moses,  till  the  reign  of  Anaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned 
after  Xerxes,  the  prophets  who  were  after  Moses  wrote  down  what  was 
done  in  their  times  in  thirteen  books.  The  remaining  four  books  con- 
lain  hymns  to  God,  and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  human  life.  Our 
history,  indeed,  has  been  written,  since  Artaxerxes,  very  particularly  j 
hut  it  has  not  been  esteemed  of  equal  authority  vith  the  former  hy  our 
forefathers,  because  there  had  not  been  an  exact  succession  of  rrorihels 
since  that  time.  And  how  firmly  we  have  given  credit  lo  these  Looks  of 
our  own  nation,  il  is  evident  by  what  we  do  :  for  during  so  many  ages  as 
has-e  already  passed,  no  one  has  been  so  bold  as  either  In  adil  any  Ihivg  lo 
them,  lo  lake  any  thing  from  them,  or  lo  make  any  chanee  in  them  :  but  it 
is  become  natural  to  all  Jews,  iinmedialely  and  from  their  very  birth,  to 
esteem  these  books  lo  contain  divine  doctrines,  and  lo  persist  In  them, 
and  if  il  be  necessary,  willingly  to  die  for  them."  Josephus  contra  Apion, 
lib.  i.  §8.  Josephiis's  testimony  is  related  by  Eusebius  (Hist  Eccl.  lib. 
iii.  c.  ix.  and  x.;)  and  it  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  most  learned 
Roinanist  writers  admit  that  the  apocryphal  hooks  were  never  acknow- 
ledged by  the  .Jewish  Church.  See  particularly  Hnet's  Demonster. 
Evangelica,  prop.  iv.  toin.  i.  De  Lihro  Tobit,  p.  306.  De  Libro  Judith,  p. 
309.  De  Libris  Maccabaeorflm,  p.  400.  De  Canone,  Libroriim  Sacrorum, 
p.  473.  See  also  Dupiu's  Dissertation  Preliininaira  ou  Prolcgomenes  sur, 
la  Bible,  pp.  &\  86.  89  112.  Amst.  1701. 
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II.  The  apocryphal  books    were    not    admitted    into 

THE    CANON    OF    ScRIPTURE    DURING     THE    FIRST    FOUR    CEN- 
TURIES OF  THE  Christian  Church. 

They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  inspired  writings  made 
by  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century,' 
nor  in  those  of  Origen,2  in  the  third  century,  of  Athanasius.^  Hilary,'' 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,^  Kpiphanius,"  Gregory  JNazianzen,'  Amphilochius,^ 
Jerome,9  Kufinus.'D  and  others  of  the  fourth  century;  nor  in  the 
catalogue  of  canonical  books  recognised  by  the  council  of  Laodicea," 
held  in  the  same  century,  whose  canons  were  received  by  the  Catho- 
lic church ;  so  that,  as  Bishop  Burnet  well  observes,  "we  have  the 
concurring  sense  of  the  whole  church  of  God  in  this  matter."'^  To  this 
decisive  evidence  against  the  canonical  authority  of  the  apocryphal 
books,  we  may  add  that  they  were  never  read  in  the  Christian  church 
until  the  fourth  century;  wlien,  as  Jerome  informs  us,  they  were  read 
"  for  example  of  life,  and  instruction  of  manners,  but  were  not  ap- 
plied to  establish  any  doctrine  ;"'3  and  contemporary  writers  state,''' 
that  although  they  were  not  approved  as  canonical  or  inspired 
writings,  yet  some  of  them,  particularly  Judith,  Wisdom,  and  Ec- 
clesiasticus,  were  allowed  to  be  perused  by  catechumens.  As  a 
proof  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  canonical  in  the  fifth  century, 
Augustine  relates,  that  when  the  book  of  Wisdom  was  publicly  read  in 
the  church  it  was  given  to  the  readers  of  inferior  ecclesiastical  of- 
ficers, who  read  it  in  a  lower  place  than  those  books  which  were 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  canonical,  which  were  read  by  the 
bishops  and  presbyters  in  a  more  eminent  and  conspicuous  manner.'^ 
To  conclude : — Notwithstanding  the  veneration  in  which  these  books 
were  held  by  the  Western  Church,  it  is  evident  that  the  same 
authority  was  never  ascribed  to  them  as  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  until  the  last  council  of  Trent,  at  its  fourth  session,  presumed 
to  place  them  all  (excepting  the  prayer  of  Manasseh  and  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Esdras)  in  the  same  rank  with  the  inspired  writ- 
ings of  Moses  and  the  prophets. '^ 

III.  The   APOCRYPHAL    BOOKS    CONTAIN  MANY   THINGS  WHICH 

are  fabulous  and  contradictory  to  the  canonical 

Scriptures  both  in  facts,  doctrines,  and  moral  practice. 

A  few  instances,  out  of  many  that  might  be  adduced,  will  suffice 
to  prove  this  assertion. 

I.    Fabulous  Statements. 

( 1.)  Rest  of  chapters  of  Esther,  x.  6.  A  lilile  founlain  became  a  river, 
arid  there  was  Ushl,  and  the  sun,  and  much  waters.  This  river  is 
Esther,  whom  the  kinfr  married,  and  made  q>ieen.  xiv.  2. 

(2.)  The  story  of  Bell  and  the  Dragon  is,  confessedly,  a  mere  fic- 
tion, which  contradicts  the  account  of  Daniel's  being  cast  into  the 
Jion's  den. 

(3.)  The  stories  of  water  being  converted  into  fire,  and  vice  versa 
(2  Mace.  i.  19 — 22),  and  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Ark  walking  after 
Jeremiah  at  the  prophet's  command.  (2  Mace.  ii.  4.) 

II.  Contradictory  Statements. 
(1.)  The  author  of  the  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  alludes 
to  the  people  of  Israel  as  being  in  subjection  to  their  enemies,  which 
was  not  the  case  during  Solomon's  reign.  We  read,  indeed,  that  he 
had  enemies  in  the  persons  of  Hadad,  Rezon  and  Jeroboam  (1  Kings 
xi.  14.  23.  ''5.  26),  who  vexed  him :  but  we  nowhere  find  that  they 
subdued  his  people;  and  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes  did  not  take 
place  until  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

«  This  catalogue  is  inserted  by  Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
lib.  iv.  c.  26. 

2  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  c.  25.  p.  399. 

3  In  his  Festal  or  Paschal  epistle.  See  the  extract  in  Dr.  Lardner's 
Works,  vol.  iv  pp.  292— 2S5.    8vo. ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  399,  400.  4to. 

*  Proles,  in  Psalmos,  p.  9.  Paris,  1693.  Lardner,  vol.  iv.  p.  305.  8vo. ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  4l3  4to. 

'  In  his  Fourth  Catechetical  Exercise.  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  299.  8vo. ;  vol. 
ii.  p.  411.  4fo. 

6  In  various  catalogues  recited  by  Dr.  Lardner,  vol.  iv.  pp.  312,  313. 
8vo.  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  409.  4to. 

■■  Cann.  33.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  98.  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  407,  408.  8vo. ;  vol.  ii. 
p.  470.  4to. 

«  In  Carmine  lambico  ad  Seleucum  p.  126.  Ibid.  p.  413.  8vo. ;  vol.  ii. 
p.  473. 

9  In  Prefat.  ad  Libr.  Resum  sive  Prologo  Galeato.  Lardner,  vol.  v. 
pp.  16,  17.  8vo.  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  5)0.  4ln.  and  also  in  snveral  of  his  prefaces  to 
other  booljs,  which  are  given  by  Dr.  L.  pp.  18—22.  8vo. ;  or  pp.  540— 
543.  4fo. 

io  Expositio  ad  Syinb.  Apost.  Lardner,  vol.  v.  pp.  75,76.  Svo.;  vol.  ii. 
p.  57.3.  4  to. 

"  Can.  52,  60.  Lardner,  vol.  iv.  pp.  30R,  309.  8vo.;  vol.  ii.  pp.  414,  415.  4to. 
Besides  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Cfisin,  in  his  Scholastical  History  of  the 
Canorv,  Sir  Hiimphrnv  Lynde  (Via  Devia  or  the  By-way,  sect.  5.  pp.  266 — 
286.  London  Edit.  1819),  and  Moldenhavver  (Intrdd.  ad  Vet.  Test.  pp.  148 
— 15i.)  have  siven  extracts  at  length  from  the  above-mentioned  fathers 
and  others,  against  the  authority  of  the  apocryphal  books. 

'«  On  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Anglican  Church,  p.  111.  6th.  edit. 

•3  Proef  in  Libr.  Salomonis,  Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  938,  939.  Lardner,  vol.  v. 
p.  IS.  8vo.;  vol.  ii.  p.  573.  4to. 

'*  The  author  of  the  Synopsis  of  Scripture  attributed  to  Athanasius 
(spe  Lardner,  vol.  iv.  p.  290.)  and  also  the  pretended  Apostolical  Canons. 
(Can.  TJlt.) 

"  Aiigiistiu.  de  Predest.  Sancf.  lib.  i.  c.  14.  (Op.  torn.  vii.  p.  .5.53.  col. 
2.  B.  Antwerp.  1576.)  The  passage  is  also  given  in  Bishop  Cosin's  Scho- 
lastical History  of  the  Canon,  p.  106. 

'«  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred,  for  much  curious  and  impor- 
tant information,  tn  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham's  Statement  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  Bible  Society,  relative  to  the  circuUtion  of  the  apocryphal 
books,  chap,  i.,  and  his  Reply  to  two  Letters  addressed  to  him  by  Dr. 
Lcander  Von  Ess  (London,  1826.  8vo.) 


(2.)  Baruch  is  said  (i.  2.)  to  have  been  carried  into  Babylon,  at  the  very 
time  when  Jeremiah  tells  us  (xliii.  6,  7.)  that  he  was  carried  into  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

(3.)  The  story  in  1  Esdras  iii.  iv.,  besides  wanting  every  mark  of  the 
majesty  and  sanctity  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  contradicts  Ezra's  ac- 
count of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  under  Cyrus. 

(4.)  The  first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees  contradict  each  other: 
for  in  the  former  (1  Mace.  vi.  4 — 16.)  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  said  to 
have  died  in  Babylon;  and  in  the  latter  he  is  represented,  first,  as 
having  been  slain  by  the  priests  at  Nanea,  in  Persia  (2  Mace.  i.  13 — 
16.),  and  afterwards  (ix.  28.)  as  dying  a  miserable  death  in  a  strange 
country  among  the  mountains. 

(5.)  In  the  book  of  Tobit,  the  angel  that  is  introduced  (v.  12.)  as 
representing  himself  as  being  a  kinsman  of  Tobit,  in  xii.  15.  contra- 
dicts himself,  by  affirming  that  he  is  Raphael,  one  of  the  holy  angels 
The  author  of  this  book  has  also  added  to  the  views  of  God  and  of 
Providence,  delineated  in  the  Old  Testament,  tenets  of  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian  origin. 

III.    Contradictory  Doctrines. 

(1.)  Prayers  for  the  Dead. — 2  Mace.  xii.  43,  44.  And  when  he 
had  made  a  gathering  throughout  the  company,  to  the  sum  of  2000 
drachms  of  silver,  he  sent  it  to  Jerusalem  to  offer  a  siii-offering,  doing 
therein  very  well  and  honestly :  for,  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  thai 
were  slain  should  have  risen  again,  it  had  been  superfluous  and  vain  to 
pray  for  the  dead.  This  statement  contradicts  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Sacred  Writings,  which  nowhere  enjoin  or  allow  of  pr.ayers  for  the 
dead. 

(2 )  The  heathen  Notion  of  the  Transmigration  of  Souls,  which  is 
equally  contradictory  to  the  Bible,  is  asserted  in  Wisd.  viii.  19,  20. 
For  I  was  a  witty  child,  and  had  a  good  spirit ;  yea,  rather  being  good, 

1  came  into  a  body  undefiled. 

(3.)  Justification  by  the  Works  of  the  Law  (in  opposition  to  tlie 
Scriptures,  which  teach  that  we  are  justified  or  accounted  righteous 
only  by  faith)  is  taught  in  various  parts  of  the  apocryphal  books: — 

2  Esdras  viii.  33.  The  just  which  have  many  good  works  laid  up  with 
thee,  shall   out  of  their   own  deeds  receive   reward.     Tobit  xii.  8,  9. 

Prayer  is  good  with  fasting,  and  alms,  and  righteousness 

Alms  doth  deliver  from  death,  and  shall  purge  away  all  sins.  Those 
that  exercise  alms  and  righteousness  shall  be  filled  with  life,  Ecclus. 
iii.  3.  ll'Ao.so  honoureth  the  father  maketh  atonement  for  his  sinsf.  30. 
Alms  maketh  an  atonement  for  sins.'  xxxv.  3.  To  forsake  righteous- 
ness is  a  propitiation. 

(4.)  Sinless  perfection.  Ecclus.  xiii.  24.  Riches  are  good  unto  him 
that  hath  no  sin.  But  what  say  the  Scriptures  ?  Eccles.  vii.  20. 
There  is  not  a  just  vian  upon  earth,  that  doth  good,  and  sinnelh  not. 
Rom.  iii.  23.  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God- 
1  John  i.  8.  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  us. 

IV.  Immoral  Practices 

Commended  in  the  apocryphal  books,  which  practices  are  prohibit- 
ed in  the  Scriptures. 

(1.)  Lying. — The  instances  cited  No.  (5.)  may  also  be  adduced  here. 

(2.)  A  desperate  act  of  Suicide  (which  is  expressly  forbidden  in 
Exod.  XX.  13-  Thou  shall  not  kill)  is  related  in  2  Mace.  xiv.  41 — 
46.  as  a  manful  act,  and  in  terms  of  great  commendation. 

(3.)  Assassination,  which  is  equally  prohibited,  is  commended  in 
the  book  of  Judith  (ix.  2 — 9.)  in  the  case  of  the  Shechemites,  whose 
base  murder  is  justly  condemned  in  Gen.  xlix.  7. 

(4.)  Magical  Incantations,  w  hich  are  forbidden  in  Lev.  xix.  26.  and 
Deut.  xviii.  10,  11,  14.  are  introduced  in  Tobit  vi.  16,  17.  as  given 
by  the  advice  of  an  angel  of  God.''' 

IV.   Lastly,   There    are    passages    in    the    apocryphal 

BOOKS,  which  are  SO  INCONSISTENT  WITH  THE  RELATIONS 
OF  ALL  OTHER  PROFANE  HISTORIANS,  THAT  THEY  CANNOT 
BE  ADMITTED  WITHOUT  MUCH  GREATER  EVIDENCE  THAN  BE- 
LONGS   TO    THESE     BOOKS. 

Thus  in  ]  Mace.  viii.  16.  it  is  said  that  the  Romans  "  committed  their 
government  to  one  man  every  year,  who  ruled  over  all  that  country, 
and  that  all  were  obedient  to  that  one,  and  that  there  was  neither 
envy  nor  emulation  amongst  them." 

Now  this  assertion  is  contradicted  by  every  Roman  historian  with- 
out exception.  The  imperial  government  was  not  established  until 
more  than  a  century  after  the  time  when  that  book  was  written.  In 
like  manner,  the  account  (in  1  Mace.  i.  6,  7.)  of  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, misnamed  the  Great,  is  not  supported  by  the  historians  who  have 
recorded  his  last  hours. 

Although  the  Apocryphal  books  cannot  be  applied  "to  establish 
any  doctrine,"  yet  "they  are  highly  valuable  as  ancient  writings, 
which  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  phraseology  of  Scripture, 
and  upon  the  history  of  manners  of  the  East :  and  as  they  contain 
many  noble  sentiments  and  useful  precepts,  the  Anglican  church,  'in 
imitation  of  the  primitive  church  of  Christ,  doth  read  them  for  ex- 
ample of  life  and  instruction  of  manners. "'s  On  this  account  the 
reader  will  find  an  analysis  of  these  books,  in  the  second  volume  of 
this  work.  Part  V.   Chap.  VIII. 

»•>  Romanism  contradictory  to  Scripture,  pp.  47,  48. 
"  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  Anglican  church  does  not  read 
all  ■(he  books  of  the  apocryjiha.  It  reads  as  les.sous  no  part  of  either  books 
of  Esdras,  or  of  the  Maccabees,  or  of  the  additions  of  the  book  of  Esther; 
nor  does  it  read  the  prayer  of  Manasseh.  Bp.  Tomline's  Elements  of 
Christ.  Theol.  vol.  ii.  p.  199.  Pfeiffer,  Critica  Sacra,  cap.  14.  (Op.  torn.  ii. 
pp.  795,  799.)  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  Test.  pp.  145—155.  Heidegger, 
Enchirid.  Biblicum.  pp.  30.5—322.  See  also  Bp.  Marsh's  (^oinoarative  View 
',  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome.  pp.  78— 9S. 
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SECTION  II. 


ON    THE    WRITINGS    USUALLY  CALLED    THE    APOCRYPHAL 
BOOKS    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

[Referred  to  in  p.  88.  of  this  Volume.] 

I.  Enumeration  of  these  Apocryphal  fVritings. — II.  External 
Evidence  to  show  that  they  tuere  never  considered  as  in- 
spired or  canonical. — III.  Intt-rnal  Evidence. — IV.  These 
Jipocryphul  Books  are  so  far  from  affecting  the  credibility 
of  the  genuine  boohs  of  the  JVevi  Testament,  that  the  latter 
are  confirmed  by  them. 

I.  It  is  not  wonderful  that,  besides  those  which  are  admitted 

to  be  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  there  were  many 
others  whirh  also  jiretendeil  to  be  autliciilic.  "  Men  of  tlie  best 
intentions  miglit  think  it  incumbent  on  lliem  to  preserve,  by 
writing,  the  memory  of  persons,  facts  and  doctrines,  so  precious 
in  their  estimation,  who  mi<rht  at  the  same  time  be  deficient  in 
the  talents  and  information  requisite  to  discriminate,  and  duly  to 
record  the  truth.  'J'he  sacred  writers  intimate  that  such  men 
had  already  begun,  even  in  their  time,  to  appear;  and  gave 
warning  that  others  would  arise,  less  pure  in  their  motives. 
Luke  says  that  many  had  taken  in  hand  to  write  gospels  (Luke 
i.  1.)  ;  Paul  cautions  the  Galatians  against  other  gospels  than 
that  which  they  had  received  from  him  (Gal.  i.  6 — 9.)  :  and 
warns  the  Thessalonians  not  to  be  troubled  by  any  letter  as 
from  him,  declaring  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand." 
(2  Thess.  ii.  2.)  In  the  ages  fallowing  the  apostles,  the  apo-, 
cryphal  writings,  which  were  published  under  the  names  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  their  companions,  &c.  (and  which  are" 
mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  first  four  centuries  under  th& 
names  of  gospels,  epistles,  acts,  revelations,  &c.)  greatly  in- 
creased. Most  of  thrm  have  long  since  perished,'  though  some  few 
are  still  extant,  which  have  been  collected  (together  with  notices 
of  the  lost  pieces)  and  published  by  John  Albert  Fabricius,  in  his 
Codex  Apocryphi/s  J\'uvi  'J'esiamenti,  the  best  edition  of  which 
appeared  at  Hamburg,  in  1719 — 1743,  in  three  parts,  forming 
two  volumes,  8vo.'^  Of  this  work  the  Rev.  and  learned  Mr. 
Jones  made  great  use,  and,  in  fact,  translated  the  greater  part 
of  it  in  his  "  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical 
Authority  of  the  New  Testament."  The  apocryphal  books  ex- 
tant are,  an  Epistle  from  Jesus  Christ  to  Abgarus  ;  his  Epistle, 
which  (it  is  pretended)  fell  down  from  heaven  at  Jerusalem 
directed  to  a  priest  named  Leopas,  in  the  city  of  Eris  :  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Apostles ;  The  Apostles^  Creed;  the  Apostolical 
Epistles  of  Biirnahas,  Clemens  or  Clement,  Ignatius,  and 
Polycarp ;  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  our  Saviottr ;  the  gos- 
tel  of  the  birth  of  ^lary  ;  The  prot-evangelion  of  James  ; 
the  gospel  of  A'icodemus  ;  the  JMarfyrdnm  of  Thecla  or  Acts 
of  Paul;  Abdias's  History  of  the  Twelve  .\postles ;  the  Epis- 
tle of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans;^  the  Six  Epistles  of  Paul  to 
Seneca,  &c.  Of  these  various  productions,  those  of  which  the 
titles  are  printed  in  Italics  are  comprised  in  the  publication, 
intitled  "  The  Apocryphal  JVVw  Testament,  being  all*  the 
Gospels,  Epistles,  and  other  Pieces  now  extant,  attributed 
in  the  first  four  centuries  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  Apostles,  and 
their  companions,  and  not  included  in  the  J\'eiu  Testamerit  by 
its  compilers.  Translated  and  now  collected  into  one  volume, 
•with  Prefaces  and  Tables,  and  various  J^'otes  and  References. 
London,"  1820." — Second  edition,  1821,  8vo.  The  writings 
ascribed  to  Barnabas,  Ignatius  (at  least  his  genuine  epistles), 
Polycarp,  and  Hermas,  ought  not  in  strictness  to  be  considered 
as  apocryphal,  since  their  authors,  who  are  usually  designated, 
the  .ipostolical  Fathers,  from  their  having  been  contemporary  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  with  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  were 
not  divinely  inspired  apostles.  The  first  epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  indeed,  was  for  a  short  time  received  as  canonical  in 
some  few  Christian  churches,  but  was  soon  dismissed  as  an  un- 
inspired production;  the  fragment  of  what  is  called  the  second 
epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  Dr.  Lardner  has  proved 
7iot  to  have  been  written  by  him.  These  productions  of  the 
apostolical  fathers,  therefore,  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as 
apocryphal  writings. 

•  See  an  alphnbelical  calalogue  of  them,  wiili  references  to  the  fathers 
liy  whom  they  w-re  ineiitioueil,  in  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  L  pp.  U9 — 123. 

«  Anoifier  apocryphal  book,  purporting  to  be  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle 
Ti;o!nas,  has  lately  been  discovered  al  Paris.  It  was  published  at  I.eipsic 
in  1S23,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Thilo. 

'  That  St.  Paul  did  not  write  any  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  see  Vol.  II. 
Pan  VI.  Chap.  III.  Sect.  VII.  §  II. 

.    *  Tliis  i.s  a  misnomer:  for  a// the  apocryphal  writings  are  not  inrhided 
.n  iht>  p^Dlicaiion  in  question. 


As  the  external  form  of  the  New  Testament'^  harmonises  with 
that  of  the  larger  octavo  editions  of  the  authorised  English  Ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  the  advocates  of  infidelity  have 
availed  themselves  of  it,  to  attempt  to  undermine  the  credibility 
of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  preface  to 
the  compilation,  intitled  "  The  Apocryphal  JK'ew  Testament," 
is,  certainly,  so  drawn  up,  as  apparently  to  favour  the  views 
of  the  opposers  of  divine  revelation  ;  but  as  its  editor  has  dis- 
cLAi.MKit  any  sinister  design  in  publishing  it,  the  writer  of  these 
pages  will  not  impute  any  such  motives  to  him. 

II.  In  order,  however,  that  the  reader  may  see  how  LixTtE  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  can  sulfer  from  this  publication,® 
a  brief  statement  shall  be  given  of  the  very  satisfactory  reasonsr 
for  which  the  apocryphal  (or  rather  spurious)  writings  ascribed 
to  the  apostles  have  been  deservedly  rejected  from  the  canon 
of  Scripture. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  not  acknowledged  as  authen- 
tic,  nor  -were  they  much  used,  by  the  pnmitive  Christians. 

There  are  no  quotations  of  these  apocryphal  books  in  the  genuine 
writings  of  the  apostolic  lathers,  that  is,  of  Cleniciit  ot  Rome,  Igna- 
tius, Polycarp,  and  Hermas,  whose  writings  reach  from  atx)ul  the  year 
of  Christ  70  to  l(i8;  nor  are  they  (iiund  in  any  ancient  catalogues 
of  the  sacred  books.  Some  of  tlieiii  indeed  are  mentioned,  but  not 
cited  by  Irenaus  and  Tertullian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century 
Indeed  the  apocryphal  bfKjks  above  mentioned  are  expressly,  and  in 
so  many  words,  rejected  by  those  who  have  iioti<ed  them,  as  the 
forgeries  of  heretics,  and,  consequently,  as  spurious  and  heretical. 

2.  The  enemies  of  Christianity  who  were  accustomed  to  cite 
passages  from  the  four  gospels  for  the  sake  of  perverting  them, 
or  of  turning  them  into  ridicule,  have  never  mfntioned  these 
productions;  which  we  may  be  sure  they  would  have  done,  had 
they  known  of  their  existence,  because  they  would  have  afforded 
them  much  better  opportunities  than  the  genuine  Gospels  did, 
for  indulging  their  malevolence. 

3.  Few  or  none  of  these  productions,  which  {it  is  pretended) 
were  writteii  in  the  apostolic  age,  were  composed  before  the 
second  century,  and  several  of  them  were  forged  so  late  as  the 
third  century,  and  were  rejected  as  spurious  at  the  time  they 
were  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Christian  world. 

»  Tlie  title-page  is  surrounded  with  a  broad  black  rule,  similar  to  that 
found  in  many  of  the  large  8vo.  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in 
the  last  century,  and  the  different  books  are  divided  into  chapters  and 
verses,  with  a  table  of  contents  drawn  up  in  imitation  of  those  which  are 
found  in  all  editions  of  the  English  Bible. 

•  In  1608  Mr.  Toland  published  his  Amyntor,  in  which  he  professed  to 
give  a  catalogue  of  books,  attributed  in  the'  primitive  times  to  Jesus  Christ, 
his  apostles,  and  other  eminent  persons  "together  with  remarks  and  ob- 
servations relating  to  the  canon  of  Scripture."  He  Lliere  raked  together 
whatever  he  could  find  relating  to  the  spurious  gospels  and  pretended 
sacred  books  which  appeared  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church. 
These  he  produced  with  great  pomp,  to  the  number  of  eighty  and  upwards; 
and  though  they  were  most  of  them  evidently  false  and  ridiculous,  and 
carried  the  plainest  marks  of  forgery  and  imposture,  of  which,  no  doubt, 
he  was  very  sensible,  yet  he  did  what  he  could  to  represent  them  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  four  gospels,  and  other  sacred  books  of  the 
New  Testeunent,  now  received  among  Christians.  To  this  end  he  took 
advantage  of  the  unwary  and  ill-grounded  hypotheses  of  some  learned 
men,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  books  of  the  present  canon  lay 
concealed  in  the  cotTers  of  private  persons,  till  the  latter  limes  of  Trajan 
or  Adrian,  and  were  not  known  to  the  clergy  or  churches  of  those  times, 
nor  distinguished  from  the  spurious  works  of  the  heretics ;  and  that  the 
scriptures,  which  we  now  receive  as  canonical,  and  others  which  we  now 
reject,  were  indifferently  and  promiscuously  cited  and  appealed  to  by  the 
most  ancient  Christian  writers.  His  design,  in  alt  this,  tuanifestly,  was  to 
show,  that  the  gospels  and  other  sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
now  acknowledged  as  canonical,  really  desena  no  greater  credit,  and  are 
no  more  to  be  depended  upon,  than  those  books  which  are  rejected  and 
exploded  as  forgeries.  And  yet  he  had  the  confidence  to  pretend,  in  a 
book  he  afterwards  published,  that  his  intention  in  hia  Amvntor,  was  not  to 
invalidate,  but  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  may  serve  as  one  instance  out  of  many  that  might  be  produced, 
of  the  insincerity  of  this  opposer  of  revelation,  whose  assertions  have  been 
adopted  by  infidels  of  the  present  day.  .Many  good  and  satisfactory  refu- 
tations of  Tolanii  were  published  at  that  time  by  Dr.  Sair.uel  Clarke,  Mr. 
Nye,  and  others,  and  especially  by  the  learned  Mr.  Jeremiah  Junes  in  his 
"  New^  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  N.-!w 
Testament,"  in  2  vols.  8vo  ,  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  17SS.  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
From  this  work  the  following  refutation  of  the  pretensions  of  the  apocryphal 
books  of  the  New  Testament  has  bt-en  principally  derived,  as  well  as  from 
Dr.  Lardner,  who  in  dilTerent  parts  of  his  works  has  collected  much  curious 
information  respecting  them.  The  passages  beina  too  numerous  to  be 
cited  at  length,  the  reader  will  find  them  indicated  in  the  fit'fh  index  to  his 
works,  article  Apocryphal  Books.  Six  mon'hs  aftes  the  publication  of  the 
second  edition  of  this  work,  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Rennell,  who  so  ably 
di-itinguished  himself  by  his  powerful  writings  aeatnst  the  atheistical  physi- 
ologists of  this  ase,  published  "Proofs  of  Inspiration,  or  the  grounds 
of  distinction  between  the  New  Testament  ana  the  apocryphal  volume, 
occasioned  by  the  recent  publication  of  the  .Apocryphal  New  Testament 
by  Hone,  London.  1822."  Svo.  As  the  arguments  produced  in  this  learned 
tract  are  necessarily  similar  to  those  stated  in  the  former  part  of  this 
volii.me,  as  well  as  in  the  present  article  of  this  Appendix,  this  brief  notice 
of  Mr.  R'«  pamphlet  may  suffice. 
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A  brief  statement  of  the  dates  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  Apo- 
cryphal New  '•'"xlnmenl  (with  the  exception  of  the  writings  of  the 
apostolic  fiiihe.  'hich  are  omitted  for  the  reason  already  stated), 
will  demonstrate  this  fact. 

Thus,  the  pseado-Epistles  of  Ahgarus  prince  of  Edessa,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  were  never  heard  of,  until  published  by  Eusebius  in  ihe  fourth 

century .1 Though  an  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Jjaodiceans  was  extant 

in  the  second  century,  and  was  received  by  Marcion  the  heretic,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  mutilations  and  interpolations  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, yet  that  now  extant  is  not  the  same  with  the  ancient  one  un- 
der that  title  in  Marcion's  Apostolicon,  or  collection  of  apostolical 
epistles.  It  never  was  extant  in  Greek,  and  is  a  production  of  un- 
certain, but  unquestionably  very  late,  date. — Mr.  Jones  conjectures  it 
to  have  been  forged  by  some  monk,  not  long  before  the  reformation  ;2 
and,  as  is  shown  in  page  441  and  442.  ivfra,  it  was  compiled  from  seve- 
ral passages  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. — The  six  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Seneca, 
and  eight  of  the  philosopher  to  him,  were  never  heard  of,  until  they 
were  mentioned  by  Jerome  and  Augustine,  two  writers  who  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  who  do  not  appear  to  have  con- 
sidered them  as  genuine.^ — In  the  third  or  perhaps  the  second  century 
a  Gospel  of  the  Birth  (f  Mary  was  extant  and  received  by  several 
of  the  ancient  heretics,  but  it  underwent  many  alterations,  and  the 
ancient  copies  varied  greatly  from  that  now  printed  in  the  apocryphal 
New  Testament  which  was  translated  by  Mr.  Jones  from  Jerome's 
Latin  Version,  first  made  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.'*  This 
gospel  of  the  birth  of  Mary  is  for  the  most  part  the  same  with 
the  Prot-evangelion,  or  Gospel  of  James  (which,  nevertheless,  it  con- 
tradicts in  many  places);  and  both  are  the  production  of  some  Hel- 
lenistic Jew.  Both  also  were  rejected  by  the  ancient  writers. — The 
two  Gospels  of  the  Infancy  (the  second  of  which  bears  the  name 
of  Thomas)  seem  to  have  been  originally  the  same  ;  but  the  ancient 
gospel  of  Thomas  was  ditforent  from  those  of  the  infancy  of  Christ. 
They  were  received  as  genuine  only  by  the  Marcosians,  a  branch 
of  the  sect  of  Gnostics,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century ;  and 
were  known  to  Mohammed  or  the  compilers  of  the  Koran,  who  took 
from  them  several  idle  traditions  concerning  Christ's  infancy.^ — The 
Gospel  of  Nicodemns,  also  called  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  -was  forged  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  third  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  by  Leu- 
cius  Charinus,  who  was  a  noted  forger  of  the  Acts  of  Peter,  Paul,  An- 
drew, and  others  of  the  apostles.^ — The  Apostles'  Creed  derives  its 
name,  not  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  composed,  clause  by 
clause,  by  the  twelve  apostles  (of  which  we  have  no  evidence),  but 
because  it  contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
taught.  It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  creed  of  Jerusalem,  which 
appears  to  be  the  most  ancient  summary  of  the  Christian  faith  that  is 
extant;  and  the  articles  which  have  been  collected  from  the  cate- 
chetical discourses  of  Cyril,  who  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
fourth  century. — The  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  though  ranked  among 
the  apocryphal  scriptures  by  some  of  the  primitive  Christians  (by  whom 
Beveral  things  therein  related  were  credited),  were  in  part  the  forgery 
of  an  Asiatic  presbyter  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  who  confessed  that  he  had  committed  the  fraud 
out  of  love  to  Paul,  and  was  degraded  from  his  office  ;  and  they  have 
subsequently  been  interpolated.' 

4,  When  atiy  book  is  cited,  or  seems  to  be  appealed  to,  by 
any  Christian  writer,  which  is  not  expressly  aiid  in  so  many 
■words  rejected  by  him,  there  are  other  sufficient  arguments 
to  prove  that  he  did  not  esteem  it  to  be  canonical. 

For  instance,  though  Origen  in  one  or  two  places  takes  a  passage  out 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  yet  in  another  place  he 
rejects  it,  under  the  name  of  the  gospel  of  the  twelve  apostles,  as  a 
book  of  the  heretics,  and  declares  that  the  church  received  only  four 
Gospels.**  Furiher,  though  several  of  these  apocryphal  books  are 
mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  as  well  as  by  Origen,  yet 
Clement  never  does  it  as  attributing  any  authority  to  them,  and  some- 
times he  notices  them  with  expressions  of  disapprobation.  In  bke 
manner,  though  Eusebius  mentions  some  of  them,  he  says  that  they 
were  of  little  or  no  value,  and  that  they  were  never  received  by  the 
sounder  part  of  Christians.  Aihanasius,  without  naming  any  of  them, 
passes  a  severe  censure  upon  them  in  general;  and  Jerome  speaks 
of  them  with  dislike  and  censure. 

5.  Sometimes  the  Fathers  made  use  of  the  apocryphal  books 
to  show  their  learning,  or  that  the  heretics  might  not  charge 
them  with  partiality  and  ignorance,  as  being  acquainted  only 
teith  their  own  books. 

Remarkable  to  this  purpose  are  those  words  of  Origen  :9 — "The 
church  receives  only  four  Gospels,  th'e  heretics  have  many;  such 
OS  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Thomas,  &c.  These  we  read  that  we  may 
not  be  esteemed  ignorant,  and  by  reason  of  those  who  imagine  they 
know  something  extraordinary,  if  they  know  the  things  contained  in 

«  See  Jonoa  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ij.  pp.  U,  12. 

«  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  37—49.  =  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  50—08. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  130—116.     . 

» Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  22(5—234. 

"  H)id.  \ol.  ii.  pp.  342— 3!5.  vol.  i.  pp.  2.3G— 251. 

•>  Il.iO.  vol.  ii.  pp.  393—397. 

»  Orijen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  lib.  i.  in  Eusebius's  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c. 
25.,  and  in  Pliilocal.  c.  5. 

»  Legimus,  ne  quid  icnorare  videremur,  propter  cos  qui  se  putant 
aliauil  scire,  si  ista  cognovcrint.    Ilomil.  in  Xuc.  i.  1. 


these  books."  To  the  same  purpose  says  Ambrose ;'"  having  mentioned 
several  of  the  apocryphal  books,  he  adds,  "  We  read  these,  that  they 
may  not  be  read  (by  others) ;  we  read  them,  that  we  may  not  seem  ig- 
norant ;  we  read  them,  not  that  we  may  receive  them,  but  reject  them, 
and  may  know  what  those  tilings  are  of  which  they  (heretics)  make 
such  boasting." 

6.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  these  books  may  be  cited  by  the  Fa- 
thers, because  the  persons  against  whom  they  were  writing 
received  them,  being  willing  to  dispute  with  them  upon  princi 
pies  out  of  their  own  books. 

7.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that  one  or  two  writers  have 
cited  a  few  passages  out  of  these  books,  because  the  fact  they 
cited  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  other. 

St.  John  tells  us  (xxi.  25.)  that  our  Ijord  did  many  other  things 
besides  those  which  he  had  recorded :  the  which,  says  he,  (/  they  should 
be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  thehoohs 
which  should  be  written.  Some  accounts  of  these  actions  aiid  d  iscourses 
of  Christ  were  unquestionably  preserved,  and  handed  down  to  the 
second  century,  or  farther,  by  tradition,  which  though  inserted  after- 
wards into  the  books  of  the  heretics,  may  be  easily  supposed  to  have 
been  cited  by  some  later  writers,  though  at  the  same  time  they 
esteemed  the  books  which  contained  them  uninspired,  and  not  of  the 
canon.  This  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Jerome's  citing  the  Hebrew 
Gospel,  which  he  certainly  looked  upon  as  spurious  and  apocryphal. 

III.  The  iNTEHXAL  EVinENCE  for  the  spuriousness  of  these 
productions  is  much  stronger  than  the  external  evidence :  for, 
independently  of  the  total  absence  of  all  those  criteria  of  genu- 
ineness, which  (it  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
volume)  are  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  canonical  books,  it  is 
evident  that  the  apocryphal  productions,  ascribed  to  the  apostles, 
are  utterly  unworthy  of  notice;  for,  1.  They  either  propose  or 
support  some  doctrine  or  practice  contrary  to  those  which  are 
certainly  known  to  be  true ; — 2.  They  are  filled  with  absurd, 
unimportant,  impertinent,  and  frivolous  details; — 3.  They  relate 
both  useless  and  improbable  miracles ; — 4.  They  mention  things, 
which  are  later  than  the  time  when  the  author  lived,  whose 
name  the  book  bears ; — 5.  Their  style  is  totally  difl'erent  from 
that  of  tlie  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament; — 6.  They 
contain  direct  contradictions  to  authentic  history,  both  sacred 
and  profane  ; — 7.  They  are  studied  iniitatioiis  of  various  passages 
in  the  genuine  Scriptures,  both  to  conceal  the  fraud  and  to 
allure  readers  ;  and,  8.  They  contain  gross  falsehoods,  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  character,  principles,  and  conduct  of  the  in 
spired  writers. 

1.  The  apocryphal  books  either  propose  or  sjipport  some 
doctrine  or  practice  contrary  to  those  which  are  certainly 
known  to  be  true,  and  appear  designed  to  obviate  some  here- 
sy, which  had  its  origin  subsequent  to  the  apostolic  age. 

One  of  the  doctrines,  which  these  spurious  writings  were  intended 
to  establish,  was,  the  sanctity  of  relics.  As  a  striking  proof  of  this, 
we  are  told  in  the  frsl  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  that  when  the  Eastern 
magi  had  come  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  prophecy 
of  Zoradascht,  and  had  made  their  offerings,  the  lady  Mary  took  one 
of  his  swaddling  clothes  in  ivhich  the  infant  was  v:rapped,  and  gave  it 
to  them  instead  of  a  blessing,  which  they  received  from  her  as  a  most  noble 
presenO^  As  bandages,  of  a  similar  nature  and  efficacy,  were  pre- 
served in  some  churches  with  the  most  superstitious  reverence,  the 
purpose  for  which  the  above  was  written  was  obvious. 

"The  corrupt  doctrines  relative  to  the  Virgin  Mary  form  an  essen- 
tial part  in  the  scheme  of  some  of  ihese  designers.  Those  who 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  the  Virgin  wase-xalted  into  heaven, 
who  adopted  the  notion  of  her  immaculate  conception,  and  her  power 
of  working  miracles,  found  but  little  countenance  for  their  absurdi- 
ties in  the  genuine  Gospels.  It  was  a  task  too  hard  for  them  to  defend 
such  tenets  against  their  adversaries,  while  the  canonical  books  were 
the  only  authority  they  could  appeal  to.  Hence  a  Gospel  was  written 
De  Navitate  Marice  (  the  Gospel  of  the  birlh  of  Mary  ),'2  in  which 
her  birth  is  foretol'd  by  angels,  and  herself  represented  as  always 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Heaven.  Hence  in  the  Gospel 
attributed  to  James,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Prot-Evangelium, 
as  claiming  the  superiority  over  every  other,  whether  canonical 
or  apocryphal,  the  fact  of  the  immaculate  conception  is  supported  by 
such  a  miracle,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  most  incredulous 
mind.  Hence,  too,  in  the  Evangelium  Infantice,  or  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy,  the  Virgin,  who  is  simply  said  by  St.  Matthew  to  have  gone 

10  Legimus,  ne  legantur;  legimus,  ne  ignoramus;  legimus  nop  ut  tanea- 
mus,  sed  ut  repudiemus,  et  ut  scianius  qualia  sint  in  quibut  magnifici  istl 
cor  exultant  suuiii.     Comment,  in  Luc.  i.  1. 

i»  Inlancy,  iii.  2.  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  2,  3.  It  may  be  proper  to  state 
thattlin  translations  of  the  spurious  gcspels,  acts,  and  epistles,  contained  in 
the  publication  here  ciled,  are  taken,  without  acknowledgment  from  Mr. 
Jones's  New  Method  of  settling  the  Canon,  though  divided  into  chapters 
(which  are  ditTcreiit  from  hi.'s),  and  also  info  verses,  in  imitation  of  the 
editions  of  the  genuine  JVew  Tcslataent.  The  translation  of  the  epistles 
of^  the  apostolic  fathei-s  (which  form  no  part  nf  our  inquiry)  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  that  of  Archbishop  Wake ;  and  is  divided  into  verses  in  a 
similar  manner. 

">  Apoc.  New  Test  pp.  1-3. 
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into  Egypt,  is  represented  as  making  her  progress  more  like  a  divinity 
than  a  mortal,  performing,  by  the  assistance  ol  her  infant  S<jn,  a  variety 
of  miracles,'  such  as  might  intille  her,  in  the  minds  of  the  blind  and 
bigotted,  to  divine  htinours.''^ 

In  further  corrolwration  of  the  design  of  exalting  the  Virgin  Mary, 
■he  is  sometimes  made  to  work  miracles  lierself,  is  almost  always  niauo 
the  instnnnenl  or  means  of  working  them,  and  the  person  applied  to, 
and  receiving  the  praise  of  the  work,  while  Joseph  stands  by  as  an 
unconcerned  spectator,  and  is  never  mentioned.  But  what  is  most 
remarkable,  is,  that  she  is  canonised,  and  called  always  (not  only  by 
the  author  of  the  Gospel,  but  by  those  who  were  perlect  strangers  to 
her  before  in  Egypt,  and  elsewhere)  diva  Maria  and  diva  sancla  Ma- 
ria ;  which  we  know  not  how  better  to  translate,  than  in  the  lan- 
guage of  her  worshippers,  the  Lady  St.  Mary.  And  aged  Simeon  in 
his  prayer,  which  is  here  chap.  ii.  v.  25.''  and  recorded  in  Luke  li.  28 — 
34.  is  inlrodiiced  as  stretching  out  his  hands  towards  her,  as  though 
he  worshipped  her.  But  of  all  this  the  first  ages  were  ignorant ;  nor 
in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ  do  we  find  any  thing  of  this  prfxligious 
deference  to  the  Virgin:  this  was  an  invention  of  later  ages,  and 
was  not  heard  of  in  the  church  before  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  nor 
was  it  so  common  as  this  book  8up[x)ses  till  some  centuries  after. 

2.  Whoever  has  perused  with  camlonr  and  attention  the 
memoirs  of  the  four  evangelists,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
natural  and  liarmlcss  manner  in  which  tliey  relate  every  fact. 
They  never  stop  to  think  how  this  or  that  occurrence  may  be 
set  oil'  to  most  advantage,  or  how  any  thing  unfavourable  to 
themselves  may  be  palliated.  Nothing  ludicrous,  no  impertinent 
or  trifling  circumstances  are  recorded  by  them.  Every  thing,  on 
the  contrary,  proves  that  they  derived  the  facts  which  they  have 
related  from  infallible  and  indisputable  sources  of  information. 
Far  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  compilers  of  the  apocPtphal 
gospels.  The  unimportant,  impertinent,  and  frivolou.i  details 
with  which  their  pages  are  filled,  plainly  prove  that  they  were 
not  possessed  of  any  real  and  authentic  information  upon  the 
subject,  which  they  undertake  to  elucidate  :  and  clearly  invalidate 
their  pretensions  as  eye-witnesses  of  the  transactions  vs'hich 
attended  the  introduction  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus,  in  the  pseudo-gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary,''  we  have  an  idle 
tale  of  Christ's  ascending  the  stairs  of  the  temple  by  a  miracle  at  three 
years  of  age,  and  of  angels  ministering  to  Mary  in  her  infancy .^  So 
m  the  prot-evangelion  ascribed  to  James  the  Less,6  yj^  gre  presented 
with  a  dull  and  silly  dialogue,  between  the  mother  of  Mary  and  her 
waiting-maid  Judith,  and  with  another  equally  impertinent,  between 
the  parents  of  Mary.^  We  have  also  in  the  same  performance  an 
account  of  Mary  being  fed  by  angels,**  and  a  grave  consultation 
of  priests  concerning  the  making  of  a  veil  for  the  temple.^  The 
pseudo-gospel  of  the  Infancy,  and  that  ascribed  to  the  apostle 
Thomas,  present  childish  relations  of  our  Saviour's  infancy  and 
education,  of  vindictive  and  mischievous  miracles  wrought  by  him, 
of  his  learning  the  alphabet,  &c.  &c."' 

3.  In  the  pseudo-gospels  of  Mary,  of  the  Infancy,  and  of 
Thomas  (which  have  been  already  cited),  numerons  miracles 
are  ascribed  to  the  inother  of  Jesus,  or  to  himself  in  his 
infancy,  which  are  both  useless  and  iMpnOBABLE. 

The  proper  effect  and  design  of  a  miracle  is  to  mark  clearly  the 
divine  inter|>osiiion  ;  and  as  we  have  already  seen,"  the  manner  and 
circumstance  of  such  interference  must  be  marked  with  a  dignity  and 
solemnity  befitting  the  more  immediate  presence  of  the  Almighty. 
When,  therefore,  we  observe  any  miraculous  acts  attributed  to  persons, 
not  exercising  such  a  commission,  performed  upon  frivolous  or  im- 
proper occasions,  or  marked  by  any  circumstance  of  levity  or 
inanity,  we  conclude  that  the  report  of  such  miracles  is  unworthy 
our  attention,  and  that  the  reporters  of  them  are  to  be  suspected 
of  gross  error  or  intentional  deceit.  Thus  we  smile  with  contempt, 
at  the  prodigies  of  a  writer,  who  gravely  relates,  as  a  stupendous 
miracle,  that  a  child,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  ascended  without 
assistance  the  steps  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  were  half  a 
cubit  each  in  height.'^  In  the  same  Gospel,  in  supposed  accommoda- 
tion to  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  is  most  grossly  misinterpreted, 
a  declaration  from  heaven  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  favour 
of  Joseph  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  similar  to  that  which,  upon  the 
strongest  grounds,  we  believe  to  have  been  made  in  honour  of  Jesus 
at  his  baptism.  The  bandage  which  was  mentioned  in  p.  438.  as 
having  been  presented  by  Mary  to  the  magi,  is,  of  course,  repre- 
sented as  the  instrument  of  a  miracle,  being  cast  uito  a  fire,  yet  not 

»  1  Infancy,  v.  vi.  Apoc.  New.  Test.  pp.  25—23. 

>  Maltby's  Illustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Cliristian  Religion,  p.  40. 

»  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  23. 

*  Ch.  iv.  6.  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  4.  •  Ibid.  v.  2. 

•  Protevan<;elion,  ii.  2—6.  Apoc.  NewTest.  p.  9.      ■>  Ibid.  vii.  2—4.  p.  11. 
»  Ibia.  viil.  2,  p.  12.  »  Ibid.  ix.  1^.  p.  13. 

'0  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  21—43.  Mr.  Jones  has  given  a  list  of  thirty-two 
trifling  and  absurd  stories,  which  are  found  in  tlie  pseudo-pospcls  of  the 
infancy,  different  from  the  above.  On  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246 — 319.  and 
in  pp.  152,  1S3.  he  has  given  tteelve  others  from  the  prot-evangelion,  and 
.  he  Gospel  of  Mary.    See  also  pp.  S17.  401-406.  451. 

«'  See  pp.  95.   98.  supra. 

«»  Gospel  of  Mary,  iv.  6.    Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  4.  v.  13—17.    Ibid.  p.  3. 


consumed.    In  another  of  these  ingenious  productions,  when  Eliza- 
beth wished  to  shelter  her  infant  son  from  the  persecution  of  Herod, 
she  is  said  to  have  been  thus  wonderfully  preserved  -.—Elizabeth  also 
hearinfr  that  her  fun  John  was  about  to  be  searched  for,  took  him  and 
went  up  into  the  mountains,  and  looked  around  for  a  jilace  to  hide  htm  ; 
and  there  was  no  secret  place  to  tie  found.   Then  she  proaned  within  her- 
self, and  said,  '  O  mountain  of  the  Jyjrd,  receive  the  mother  with  the 
child.'    For  Elizabeth  could  not  climb  u/i.     And  instantly  the  mountain    ■ 
vxis  divided  and  received  them.     And  there  ajrptartd  an  angel  of  the    '. 
Lord  to  preserve  them."'^    Various  miracles  are  said  to  be  w  rought  both    j 
by  Mary  and  her  son,  particularly  by  the  latter,  who  is  represented  as 
cniploying  bis  [towers  to  assist  Joseph  in  his  trade  (he  being  but  a  bung- 
ling  cariH-'Uter),  eH|)ecially  when  he  had  made  ariides  of  furniture  of    ' 
wrong  dimensions."    The  various  silly  miracles  attributed    to   the    , 
apostles  throughout  these  writing",  arc  f-o  many  arguments  to  prove    ' 
that  the  cotnpilations  containing  them  are  a|>ocryi<hal, — (jr  more  cor- 
rectly, spurious  ;  and  that  they  are  either  the  producliongof  the  weak 
est  of  men,  who  were  fondly  credulous  of  every  refxirt,  and  had  not 
discretion   enough   to  distinguish  between  sense  and  nonsense,  or 
between   that   which   was   credible   and    that    which    was   utterly 
unworthy  of  credit:  or  else  that  these  compilations  are   the  nrtliil 
contrivance  of  some  who  were  more  zealous  than  honest,  and  who 
thought  by  these  strange  stories  to  gain  credit  to  their  new  religion. 

4.  Things  are  mentioned,  -which  are  later  than  the  time  in 
■which  the  author  lived,  -whose  name  the  book  bean. 

Thus  the  epistle  under  the  name  of  our  Saviour  to  Abgarus"  Is    i 
manifestly  a  forgery,  for  it  relates  that  to  have  been  done  bi/  Christ    I 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  dime  tUl  a  considerable  time  after 
Christ's  ascension.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  a  jtassage  it    i 
cited  out  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  was  not  w  ritten  till  a  considerable    : 
time  after  our  Lord's  ascension:  the  words  are,  Abgarus,  you  arehanpy,    < 
forasmuch  as  you  have  believed  on  me  whom  you  have  not  teen  ;  for  it 
is  vyritten  concerning  me.  That  those  who  have  seen  me  should  not 
believe  on  me,  that  they  who  have  not  seen  might  believe  and  live.     This 
is  a  manifest  allusion  to  those  words  of  our  Saviour  to  Thomas  (John 
XX.  29.),  Blessed  are  they  who  have  not   seen,  and  yet  have  Mieved. 
Here  indeed  that  which  the  epistle  savs  is  written  concerning  Christ,     ' 
but  in  no  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament.    The  same  proof  of     | 
forgery  occurs  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,'*  in  which  the  Jews  style    | 
Pilale,  your  highness, — a  title  which  was  not  known   to  the  Jews  or    I 
used  among  them  at  that  time;— in  the  story  of  Christ  going  down 
into  hell  to  recover  and  bring  thence  the  patriarchs;'" — in  the  profound    ' 
veneration  paid  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  particularly  the  practice 
of  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  is  here  said  to  be  done 
by  Charinus   and  Lenthius,''  before  they  enter  upon  their  relation    j 
of  the  divine  mysteries : — and  in  Christ's  making  the  sign  of  the  crfww 
upon  Adam  and  upon  all  the  saints  in  hell'^  before  he  delivered  them 
from  that  state.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  practice  of  signing  with    | 
the  cross,  though  very  common  in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries,     | 
was  not  at  all  known  till  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  when 
it  w^as  mentioned  by  Tertullian.  Similar  anachronisms  are  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Jones  in  various  parts  of  his  New  Method  of  settling  the  Ca- 
nonical Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  to  w hich  want  of  room 
compels  us  necessarily  to  refer  the  reader.  See  also  $  1.  p.  303.  supra, 
for  some  additional  instances  of  anachronism. 

5.  The  style  of  the  authors  of  the  JVev)  Testament,  -we  have 
already  seen,^  is  an  indisputable  proof  of  its    authenticity. 
Whereas  the  style   of  the  pseudo-evangelical  compilationt  it  .  \ 
totally  different  from,  or    contrary  to,    that  of  the  genuine    i 
■writings  of  the    author   or  authors  ■whose  names  they  bear. 
Every  page  of  the  apocryphal  JWw  Testament  confirms  this 
remark ;   but  especially  the  pretended  gospel   of  J\'icodemut,     i 
and  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  Seneca.  \ 

"  Prot-evangelion,  xvi.  3 — 8.    Apoc.  NewTest.  p.  19. 

»♦  And  Joseph,  wheresoever  he  went  in  the  cily,  took  the  Lord  Jesus 
with  him,  where  he  was  sent  for  to  work,  to  make  gates  or  milk-pails,  or 
sieves,  or  boxes;  the  Lord  Jesus  was  with  him,  wheresoever  he  wenL 
And  as  often  as  Joseph  had  any  thing  in  his  work  to  make  longer  or 
shorter,  or  wider  or  narrower,  the  Ixjrd  Jesus  would  stretch  his  hand 
towards  it,  and  presently  it  became  as  Joseph  would  have  it ;  so  that  he 
had  no  need  to  finish  any  thing  with  his  own  hands,  for  he  was  not  very 
skilful  at  his  carpenter's  trade.    On  a  certain  time  the  king  of  Jerusalem  •! 
sent  for  him  and  said,   'I  would  have  thee  make  nie  a  throne,  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  that  place  in  which  I  commonly  sil.'    Joseph  obeyed,  and 
forthwith  began  the  work,  and  continued  two  years  in  the  king's  palace,      j 
before  he  finished  it.     And  when  he  came  to  fix  it  in  its  place,  he  found  it 
wanted  two  spans  on  each  side  of  the  appiinted  measure.    Which  when  the     j 
king  saw,  he  was  very  angry  with  Joseph  :  and  Joseph,  afraid  of  the  king's     i 
anger,  went  to  bed  without  his  supper,  taking  not  any  thing  to  eat.    Then      i 
the  Lord  Jesus  asked  him,  '  What  he  was  afraid  of  7  '  Joseph  replied,  '  Be-     I 
cause  I  have  lost  my  labour  in  the  work  which  I  have  been  about  these  two   '  ] 
years.'  Jesus  said  to  him,  '  Fear  not,  neither  be  cast  down  ;  do  thou  lay  hold     1 
on  one  side  of  the  throne,  and  I  will  the  other,  and  we  will  bring  it  to  its  just     1 
dimensions.'   And  when  Joseph  had  done  as  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  and  each      j 
of  them   had  with  strength  drawn  his  side,  the  throne  obeyed  and  was     i 
brought  to  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  place:  which  miracle,  when  they      ' 
who  stood  by  saw,  they  were  astonished,  and  praiserl  God.    The  throne 
was  made  of  the  same  wood  which  was  in  being  in  Solomon's  time,  viz. 
wood  adorned  with  various  shapes  and  figures."     1  Infancy  xvi.  (xxxviii. 
xzxix.  of  the  chapters  adopted  by  Jones  and  other  writers).  Apoc.  N.  "T.  p.  36k     , 

'»  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  44.  ••  Nicodemus  i.  7.    Ibid.  p.  45. 

"  Ibid,  xvii.— six.  pp.  65—67.  '•  Ibid.  xii.  24.  p.  61. 

>'  Ibid.  xix.  11.  >'  See  pp.  48,  49.  supra.  , 
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ON  THE  APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS 


[Ap*.  No,  I 


(1.)  The  names  given  in  the  pseudo-gospel  of  Nicodemus  to  those 
who  are  represented  as  being  Jews,  are  not  Jewish,  but  either  Greek, 
Roman,  or  of  other  foreign  countries.  Such  are  the  names  of  Summas, 
Daiam.Alexander,  Cyrus,'  Asterius,  Antonius,  Carus  or  Cyrus,  Crip- 
pas  or  Crispus,2  Char'inus,  and  Lenthius,^  which  evidently  indicate 
imposture.  Further,  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  is  not  extant  in  Greek: 
that  which  is  now  extant  is  evidently  a  translation  into  very  bald  and 
barbarous  Latin.i  ,.,       ,     ,  ,       /•  ,  r       ji 

(2.)  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  known  style  of  the  confessedly 
genuine  epistles,  than  is  the  style  of  the  spurious  epistles  bearing  the 
names  of  Paul  and  Seneca,  in  the  apocryphal  New  Testaments 
Tliis  is  so  obvious  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  those 
two  writers,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples.  The  epistles 
attributed  to  Paul  have  not  the  least  vestige  of  his  gravity,  but  are 
rather  compliments  and  instructions.  Further,  the  subscriptwns 
of  the  letters  are  very  unlike  those  used  by  the  supposed  authors  in 
their  genuine  epistles.  Thus,  in  the  first  epistle  of  Seneca,  the  sub- 
scription is,  Bene  te  valere,  frater,  cupio,  I  wish  your  welfare,  my 
brother,^ which  was  an  appellation  exclusively  in  use  among  Chris- 
tians. And  in  Paul's  fifth  epistle  to  Seneca,  he  concludes  with, 
Vale,  devtoissime  magister, — Farewell,  most  respected  master  ;''  which 
is  not  only  contradictory  to  Paul's  usual  mode  of  concluding  his  let- 
ters, but  also  most  barbarous  Latinity,  such  as  did  not  exist  in  the 
Roman  language  till  several  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Paul 
and  Seneca. 

6.  The  apocryphal  books  ascribed  to  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists contain  direct  contradictions  to  authentic  history  both 
sacred  and  profane. 

Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  of  Abgarus,^  that  monarch 
is  made  to  confess  his  faith  in  Christ  as  God,  and  as  the  Son  of  God  ; 
in  the  latter  part  he  invites  Christ  to  dwell  with  him  in  his  city,  be- 
cause of  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  who  intended  him  mischief  Now 
this  is  a  plain  contradiction ;  for  had  he  really  thought  him  God,  he 
must  certainly  think  him  possessed  of  Almighty  power,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  in  no  need  of  the  protection  of  his  city.  This  seems  to 
be  as  clear  a  demonstration  as  subjects  of  this  sort  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  objection  that  can  be  made, 
unless  it  be  that  Peter,  who  had  confessed  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
^Malt.  xvi.  16.),  yet  when  he  came  to  be  apprehended  thought  it 
necessary  to  interpose  with  human  force  to  attempt  his  rescue. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  51.  compared  with  John  xviii.  10.)  To  which  it  is  easy  to 
answer,  that  whatever  opinion  Peter,  or  indeed  any  of  the  apostles, 
had  of  Christ  before  this  time,  they  seem  now  to  have  changed  it, 
and  by  the  prospects  of  his  danger  and  death  to  have  grown  cool  in 
their  opinion  of  his  Almighty  power,  else  they  would  never  all  have 
forsaken  him  at  his  crucifixion,  as  they  did.  But  nothing  of  this  can 
be  supposed  in  the  case  of  Abgarus,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have 
altered  his  sentiments  in  the  interval  of  writing  so  short  an  epistle. 

Again,  several  parts  of  the  above-cited  letters,  which  profess  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Seneca,  suppose  Paul  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  writing,  at 
Rome  :  whereas  others  imply  the  contrary.    That  he  was  then  at  Rome 
is  implied  in  the  first  words  of  the  first  letter,  in  which  Seneca  tells 
Paul,  that  he  supposed  he  had  been  told  the  discourse  that  passed  the 
day  before  between  him  and  Lucilins  by  some  Christians  who  were 
present:  as  also  in  the  first  words  of  Paul's  Epistle,  and  that  part  of 
Seneca's  second,  where  he  tells  him.  He  would  endeavour  to  intro- 
duce him  to  Cfesar,  and  that  he  would  confer  with  him,  and  read 
over  together  some  parts  of  his  writings  ;  and  in  that  part  of  Paul's 
second,  where  he  hopes  for  Seneca's  company,  and  in  several  other 
places.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  several  parts  of  the  letters  suppose 
Paul  not  at  Rome,  as  where  Seneca  (Kpist.  iii.)  complains  of  his  stay- 
ing so  long  away,  and  both  Paul  and  Seneca  are  made  to  date  their 
letters,  when  such  and  such  persons  were  consuls  :  see  Paul's  fifth  and 
sixth,  and   Seneca's  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  epistles.     Now,  had 
they  both  been  in  the  same  city,  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable 
than  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  dated' thus:  what  need  could 
there  be  to  inform  each  other  who  were  consuls  ?     Paul,  therefore, 
is  supposed  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a 
manifest  contradiction.    Besides  this  contradicfion,  the  very  dating  of 
their  letters  by  consulships  seems  to  be  no  small  evidence  of  their 
spuriousness,  because  it  was  a  thing  utterly  unknown  that  any  person 
ever  did  so ;  nor  does  one  such  instance  occur  in  the  epistles  of  Sene- 
ca, Cicero,  or  any  other  writer.    To  which  we  may  add,  that,  in  these 
letters,  there  are  several  mistakes  in  the  names  of  the  consuls  who 
are  mentioned  ;  which  clearly  prove  that  these  epistles  could  not 
have   been  written  by   Paul  and   Seneca.    Another  circumstance 
which  proves  the  epistles  ascribed  to  the  Apostle  to  be  a  gross  forge- 
ry, is  that  the  latter  is  introduced  as  intreating  Seneca  not  to  venture 
to  say  any  thing  more  concerning  hipi  or  the  Christian  religion  to 
Nero,  lest  he  should  offend  him.^    Now  it  is  utterly  improbable  that 
Paul  would  obstruct  Seneca  in  his  intentions  of  recommending  Chris- 
tianity to  the  emperor  Nero ;  and  it  is  directly  contrary  to  his  known 
and  constant  zeal  and  endeavours  for  its  propagation.     Would  he  not 
rather  have  rejoiced  in  so  probable  an  opportunity  of  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  by, the  means  of  one  so  near  to,  and  so 
much    in  favour  with,  the  emperor,  have  proctired  the  liberty  for 
himself  and  the  other  Christian  converts  of  exercising  their  religion 
freely?    To  imagine  the  contrary  is  to  suppose  the  Apostle  at  once 
defective  in  his  regards  to  himself  and  the  whole  body  of  Christians, 


«  Nicodemus  i.  1.    Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  45.  '  Ibid.  ii.  12.  p.  47. 

'  Ibid.  xii.  24.  xxi.  pp.  61.  69.  *  Jones  oij  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  p.  3£ 

»  .\.poc.  New  Teat.  pp.  74-r-78.         •  Ibid.  p.  75.  •"  Ibid.  p.  77. 

»  Ibid.  p.  44.  9  Epist.  viii.  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  76. 


and  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  and 
zealous  endeavours  to  advance  the  interests  of  Christianity.  But,  be 
sides,  it  has  happened  here,  as  commonly  in  such  cases:  want  ot 
memory  betrays  the  forgery.  Although  the  author,  so  unlike  Paul, 
in  this  place  wishes  not  to  discover  the  Christian  religion  to  the  em- 
peror, yet  in  another  epistle,  viz.  the  sixth  of  Paul,  he  is  made  to 
advise  Seneca  to  take  convenient  opportunities  of  insinuating  the 
Christian  religion  and  ihhigs  in  favour  of  it,  to  Nero  and  his  family: 
than  which  nothing  can  be  a  more  manifest  contradiction. 

Similar  gross  and  glaring  contradictions  occur  in  the  Gospel  ol 
Nicodemus.  To  instance  only  one  or  two,  which  are  very  notorious. 
In  chap.  ii.  14, "*  the  twelve  men,  Eliezer,  Asierius,  Antonius,  &c.  de- 
clare themselves  to  be  no  proselytes,  but  born  Jews ;  when  Pilate 
tendered  them  an  oalh,  and  would  have  had  them  swear  by  the  life 
of  Ca3sar,  they  refused,  because,  they  say,  we  have  a  law  that  forbids 
our  swearing,  and  makes  it  sinful  to  swear;  yet,  in  ch.  iv.  7.  the 
elders,  scribes,  priests,  and  Levites  are  brought  in  swearing  by  the 
life  of  Caesar  without  any  scruple  ;"  and  in  ch.  ii.  23.i2  they  make  others, 
who  were  Jews,  swear  by  the  God  of  Israel;  and  Pilate  gives  an 
oath  to  a  whole  assembly  of  the  scribes,  chief  priests,  &c.  ch.  xxii.  3.i3 
This  seems  a  manifest  contradiction.  Another  is,  that  in  ch.  xi.  15.'-» 
Pilate  is  introduced  as  making  a  speech  to  the  Jews,  in  which  he 
gives  a  true  and  just  abstract  of  the  Old  Testament  history  relating 
to  the  Israelites,  viz.  what  God  had  done  for  them,  and  how  ihey  had 
behaved  themselves  to  him.  Whereas  the  same  Pilate,  ch.  xxiii.  2. '5, 
is  made  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  and  only  to  have  heard 
by  report  that  there  was  such  a  book  ;  nor  can  it  be  said,  that  Pilate 
here  only  refers  to  the  Bible  kept  in  the  temple  ;  for  the  manner  ot 
speech  shows  he  was  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  book  :  I  have 
heard  you  have  a  certain  book,  &c.  and  this  is  in  itself  very  probable. 

Further,  this  book  contains  many  things  contrary  to  known  truths. 
Such  indeed  is  the  whole  of  it,  besides  what  is  taken  out  of  our  pre- 
sent genuine  Gospels.  Who,  for  instance,  will  credit  the  long  story, 
ch.  XV. — xviii. '6  of  Christ's  going  down  to  hell,  and  all  the  romantic 
fabulous  relations  of  what  happened  in  consequence  of  it?  Who  will 
believe  that  Christ  there  signed  Adam  and  the  Patriarchs  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  that  all  the  holy  Patriarchs  were  in  hell  till 
that  time  ?  &c.  Besides,  in  other  places  there  are  notorious  falsehoods; 
as  that  is,  to  make  the  Jews  understand  our  Saviour  as  saying,  that 
he  would  destroy  Solomon's  temple,  ch.  iv.  4.''^,  which  they  could  not 
but  know  had  been  destroyed  several  hundred  years  before.  To 
make  the  name  Centurio  to  be  the  proper  name  of  a  man  who  came 
to  Christ,  when  it  is  certain  it  was  the  name  of  his  post  or  office,  &c. 
To  make  the  words  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  55.,  O  death,  where  is  thy 
sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  to  be  the  words  of  Isaiah,  ch. 
xxi. ;  and  to  make  Simeon  (ch.  xvi.  and  xvii.)  to  be  a  high  priest, 
which  it  is  certain  he  was  not. 

7.  The  striking  contrast  between  truth  and  falsehood  is 
naturally  heightened,  ivhen  those  passages  come  under  con- 
sideration -tuhich  are  borrowed  from  the  genuine  Scriptures, 
and,  with  more  or  less  deviation  from  the  original,  adapted  to 
the  ptirposes  of  the  apocryphal  writers.  ^^ 

Thus,  the  simple  fact  contained  in  Matt.  i.  19.  is  expanded  through 
a  chapter  and  a  half  of  the  prot-evangelion.'^  Again,  the  plain  narra- 
tive of  Luke  ii.  16.  is  not  thought  sufficient  for  the  great  event,  which 
was  just  before  related,  and  accordingly  it  is  thus  improved  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy  : — "  After  this,  when  the  shepherds  came,  and 
had  made  a  fire,  and  they  were  exceedingly  rejoicing,  the  heavenly 
host  appeared  to  them,  praising  and  adoring  the  supreme  God;  and 
as  the  shepherds  were  engaged  in  the  same  employment,  the  cave  at 
that  time  seemed  like  a  glorious  temple,  because  both  the  tongues  of 
angels  and  men  united  to  adore  and  magnify  God,  on  account  of  the 
birth  of  the  Lord  Christ.  But  when  the  old  Hebrew  woman  saw  all 
these-  evident  miracles,  she  gave  praises  to  God,  and  said,  /  thank  thee, 

0  God,  thou  God  of  Israel,  for  that  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world."^  The  short  and  interesting  account  which  is 
given  by  the  genuine  evangelist  at  the  end  of  the  same  chapter,  is 
considered,  by  the  author  of  a  spurious  Gospel,  as  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  the  great  dignity  of  our  Saviour's  character,  nor  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  just  curiosity  of  pious  Christians.  We  are  therefore  in- 
formed, that  Jesus  in  his  conference  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple, 
after  explaining  the  books  of  the  law,  and  unfolding  the  mysteries 
contained  in  the  prophetical  writings,  exhibited  a  knowledge  no  less 
profound  of  astronomy,  medicine,  and  natural  history.^'    Hence,  too, 

10  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  48.  •>  Ibid.  p.  49.  «»  Ibid.  p.  61. 

"Ibid.  p.  70.         "Ibid.  p.  53.        •' Ibid,  pp.69,  70.      is  Ibid.  pp.  63— 66. 

i'  Ibid.  p.  49.  »8  Bp.  Maltby's  Illustration,  pp.  48,  49. 

18  Ch.  xiii.  xiv.  of  the  edition  of  Fabricius,  but  x.  xi.  of  the  Apoc.  N.  T. 
pp.  14,  15. 

^20 Infancy,  i.  19—21.  (iv.  of  Fabricius's  edition).    Apoc.  New  Tes.  p.  22. 

*'  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  (Ii.  Iii.  of  Fabricius),  xx.  xxi.  of  Apoc.  New  Tes- 
tament, pp.  39^1.  The  latter  part  is  so  curious,  and  forms  such  a  contrast 
to  the  sober  narrative  of  the  sacred  historians,  and  indeed  of  all  seHous 
history,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  it.  "When  a 
certairi  astronomer  who  was  present  asked  the  Lord  Jesus,  'Whether 
he  had  studied  astronomy?'  "The  Lord  Jesus  replied,  and  told  him  the 
number  of  the  spheres  and  heavenly  bodies,  and  also  their  triangular, 
square,  and  sextile  aspect;  their  progressive  and  retrograde  motion;  their 
size,  and  several  prognostications  ;  and  other  things,  which  the  reason  of 
man  had  never  discovered.  There  was  also  among  them  a  philosopher 
well  skilled  in  physic  and  natural  philosophy,  who  asked  the  Lord  Jesus 
'Whether  he  had  studied  physic  7'  He  replied,  and  explained  to  him  • 
physics  and  metaphysics,  also  those  things  which  were  above  euld  below 
the  power  of  nature ;  the  powers  also  of  the  body,  its  humours,  and  their 
effects  ;  also  the  number  of  its  members,  and  bones,  veins,  arteries,  and 

1  nerves ;  the  several  constitutions  of  body,  hot  and  dry,  cold  and  moist,  and 
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in  the  Gospel  attributed  to  Nicodemus,  the  particulare  of  our  Saviour's 
trial  are  ciiumeraled  most  fully,  ttie  tcHiiiiiony  of  the  wiinesHes  txith 
for  and  against  tiini  is  given  at  large,  and  the  tJxiHmiiilations  of  Pilate 
with  the  Jews  are  recorded  with  a  niiriiilpno.'<«  equal  to  their  imagined 
importance.  And  as,  in  tlie  genuine  history  of  these  irariKaetion.s,  ihe 
Roman  governor  is  reported  to  have  put  a  question  of  considerable 
moment,  to  which  our  Saviour  vouchsafed  no  answer,  or  the  evan- 
gelists have  failed  to  record  it,  these  falsifiers  have  thought  proper  to 
supply  80  C8.sential  a  defect.  "  Pilate  sailh  unto  him.  What  is  Iruth  "i 
Jesus  said,  'Vrulk  is  from  luavcn.  Pilalo  said,  'I'lirrefore  Iruth  is  twt 
on  earth?  Jesus  saith  unto  Pilate,  liilitve.  that  truth  is  on  earth, 
among  those  who,  when  they  have  the  power  of  judgment,  are  governed 
by  truth,  and  form  right  judgment."^ 

In  the  prot-evangelion,  there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  circum- 
stances stolen  from  the  canonical  Ixioks,  and  in  the  Gos|>el  of  tli^ 
birth  of  Mary  six  circumstances  ;2  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
pretended  Ci()S|)cl  of  IVicodemus  is  transcribed  and  stolen  from  other 
books.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  any  one  who  is  ac(|uainted  with 
the  sacred  Ixjoks,  and  has  read  this  Gospel,  than  that  a  great  part  of  it  is 
borrowed  and  stolen  from  them.  Every  such  person  must  perceive, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  trial  is  taken  out 
of  our  present  CJospels,  not  only  because  it  is  a  relation  of  the  same 
facts  and  circiimsiances,  but  also  in  the  very  same  words  and  order 
for  the  most  part;  and  though  this  may  be  supinieod  to  have  happened 
accidentally,  yet  it  is  next  to  im|K)ssil)'le  to  sup|T<)se  a  constant  likeness 
jf  expression,  not  only  to  one,  but  sonictinies  to  one,  and  sometimes  to 
another  of  our  evangelist.-).  In  short,  the  author  seems  to  have  de- 
signed a  sort  of  abstract  or  compendium  of  all  which  he  fimiid  most 
considerable  to  his  jitirpose  in  our  four  Gospels;  though  he  has  but 
awkwardly  enough  jiut  ii  together.^ 

But  the  mo.st  flacrant  instance,  perhaps,  of  frajdulent  copying 
from  the  canonical  books,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pretended  epistle 
of  Paul  to  the  Ijaodic.cans,  almost  every  verse  of  which  is  taken 
from  the  great  apostle's  genuine  writings,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  collation,  which  is  taken  from  Mr.  Jones's  work  on  the 
Canon,''  whose  translation  is  reprinted  without  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament' 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Jm-     The  places  in  St.  PaiJ's  gevuive 

odiceans.  F./ii.illes,    especially  that  to  Ihe 

Phdippians,  out   of  which    this 

to  the  I/iodiceans  was  compiled. 

1.  Paul  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  1.  Galat.  i.  1.  Paul  an  apostle, 
neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but 
Christ,  to  the  brethren  which  are    by  Jesus  Christ,  &c. 

at  Laodicea. 

2.  Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace  2.  Galat.  i.  3.  Grace  be  to  you, 
from  God  the  Father,  and  our  and  peace  from  God  Ihe  Father, 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    See 

the  same  also,  Rom.  i.  7.  1  Cor.  i. 
3.  2  Cor.  i.  2.  Eph.  i.  2.  Phil.  i.  2. 
Col.  i.  2.  1  Thess.  i.  2.  2  Thess.  i.  2. 

3.  I  thank  Christ  in  every  pray-        3.  Phil.  i.  3.     I   thank  my  God 
er  of  mine,  that  ye  continue  and    upon  even'  remembrance  of  you, 
persevere  in  good  works,  looking    for  your  fellowship  in  the  Gospel, 
for  that  which  is  promised  in  the    from  the  first  day  until  now,  &c. 
day  of  judgment. 

4.  Let  not  the  vain  speeches  of       4.  Galat.  i.  7.    There  be  some 
any  trouble  you,  who  pervert  the    that  trouble  you,  and  would  per- 
trulh,  that   they  may  draw  you    vert  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  &c. 
aside  from  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 

which  I  have  preached. 

5.  And  now  may  God  grant, 
that  my  converts  may  attain  to  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  be  beneficent,  and  do- 
ing good  works  which  accompany 
salvation. 

6.  And  now  my  bonds,  whioh  I  6.  Phil.  i.  13.  My  bonds  in 
suffer  in  Christ  are  manifest,  in    Christ  are  manifest. 

which  I  rejoice,  and  am  glad. 

7.  For  I  know  that  this  shall  7.  Phil.  i.  19.  For  I  know  that 
turn  to  my  salvation  for  ever,  this  shall  turn  to  my  salvation 
which  shall  be  through  your  pray-  through  your  prayer,  and  the  sup- 
er, and   the  supply  of  the  Holy    ply  of  the  Spirit. 

Spirit. 

8.  Whether  I  live  or  die;  (for)  8.  Phil.  i.  20,  21.  Whether  it 
to  me  to  live  shall  be  a  life  to  be  by  life  or  death,  for  me  to  live 
Christ,  to  die  will  be  jov.  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain. 

9.  And  our  Lord  will  grant  tis       9.  Phil.  ii.  2.    That  he  he  like- 
his  mercy,  that  ye  may  have  the    minded,  having  the  same  love, 
same  love,  and  be  like  minded. 

10.  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  as  10.  Phil.  ii.  12.  Wherefore,  my 
ye  have  heard  of  the  coming  of  beloved,  as  ye  have  always  obey- 

the  tendencies  of  them  :  how  the  soul  ojierated  upon  the  body  ;  what  its 
various  sensations  and  faculties  were  :  the  faculty  of  spealjing,  anper,  de- 
sire; and,  lastly,  the  manner  of  its  coinposiiion  and  dissolution:  and  other 
things,  which  the  underslandinff  of  no  rreafiire  had  ever  reacheil.  Then 
that  philosopher  arose,  and  worsliipprd  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  said,  '  O  Lord 
Jesus,  from  hpnceforth  I  will  be  thy  disciple  and  servant.'  " 

'  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  iiii  11—14.    Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  4^. 

'  Thev  are  enumerated  bvMr.  .Tones,  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  153 — 1.t6. 

"  See  Jones  on  the  Canoni  vol.  ii.  pp.  S19, 350,  where  the  above  remark  is 
confirmed  by  nsany  examples. 

«  Vol.  ii.  pp.  33—35.  »  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  73,  74. 
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the  Lord,  bo  think  and  act  in  fear,    ed,  &c.  work  out  your  salvation 
and  It  shall  be  to  you  life  eternal ;    witli  fear  ; 


11.  For  it  is  God,  who  workeih 
in  you  ; 

12.  And  do  all  things  without 
sin. 


11.  Phil.  ii.  13.  For  it  is  God 
who  Workeih  in  you. 

12.  i'hd.  li.  14.  Do  all  things 
without  murmuring,  &c.  ver.  15. 
that  ye  may  he  blameless. 

13.  And  what  is   best,  my  be-         13.    Phil.   iii.    1.     F'inally,    my 
loved,  rejoice  in  iho   I>>rd  Jesus    brethren,  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 
Christ,  and  avoid  all  filthy  lucre. 

14.  I,et  all  your  reijuehts  be  14.  Phil.  iv.  6.  Let  your  re- 
made known  to  G<  d,  and  be  quebtn  be  made  known  unto  God. 
steady  in  the  doctrine  oCChriiii. 

\^>.  And  wliaihoever  things  arc        1.5.    Phil.  iv.  8.      Whatsoever 

sound,  and  true,  and  of  g(jod   re-    Uiings    ara     huneMi,    whatsoever 

rM)rt,   and    chaste,   and    just,   and    ihirigs  are  jiift,  whatsoever  things 

lovely,  these  things  do.  are  pure,  whalwever  things  are 

lovely,  whatKoevcr  things  are  of 

giMxl  refort.  A'c. 

10.  Those  things  which  ye  have        Ifi.    Phil.  iv.  9.     Those   things 

heard,    and     received,    think    on     which  ye  have  lK)th  learned  and 

these  things,  and   peace  shall  be    received,  and  heard  and  seen, — 

do,  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be 

with  you. 


with  you. 

17.  All  the  saints  salute  you. 

18.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  be  with  your  spirit. 
Amen. 

19.  Cause  this  epistle  to  be  rend 


17.  Phil.  iv.  22.  All  the  saints 
solute  you. 

18.  Galat.  vi.  18.  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  be  with  your  spirit. 
Amen. 

19.  Col.  iv.  16.  And  when  this 
to  the  Colossians,  and  the  Epistle  Epistle  is  read  amongst  you,  cause 
of  the  Colossians  to  be  read  among  that  it  be  read  aho  in  trie  church 
you.                                                        of  the   I^ndiceans,  and    that   ye 

like  wife    read   the   Epistle  from 
Laiidicea.  . 

8.  Laxlly,  as  the  credihiUty  of  Ihe  genvine  bookg  of  the 
A'c\u  Testament  is  established  by  the  accounts  of  countries,  ' 
governors,  princes,  people,  £fc.  therein  contained,  being  con- 
firmed by  the  relations  of  contemporary  vrilers,  both  friendt 
and  enemies  to  Christians  and  Christianity  (and  especially 
by  the  relations  of  hostile  -writers);  so  the  tpuriousness  of  the  1 
pseudo-evangelical  -writings  is  demonstrated  by  their  contain' 
ing  GROSS  FALSEHOons,  ant/  statements  -which  are  contradicted 
by  the  narratives  of  those  -writers  -who  -were  contemporary  -with 
the  supposed  authors  of  them. 

Thus,  in  the  fourth  of  Seneca's  epistles  to  Paul,''  we  read  that  the 
emperor  (Nero)  teas  delighted  and  surprised  at  Ihe  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments in  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Churches;  and  in  the  fourth  of  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  philosopher,7  that  the  emperor  is  both  an  admirrr  and 
favourer  of  Christianity.     These  assertions  ore  notoriously  false,  and    | 
contrary  to  the  unanimous  relations  of  heathen  and  Christian  writers   ' 
concerning  Nero  and  his  regard  to  the  Christians.     The  Gospel  of 
Mar/ contains  at  least  two  gross  falsehoods  and  contradictions  to  his- 
torical fact;  and  not  fewer  than  seven  equally  glaring  instances  exist 
in  the  pseudo-gospel  or  prot-evangelion  of  James;''  six  others  occur  in    I 
the  two  gospels  of  Christ's  infancy,^  which  relate  things  notoriously   I 
contrary  to  the  benevolent  design  of  Christ's  miracles,  and  to  his  pure    j 
and  holy  doctrine,  which  prohibited  revenge,  and  promoted  univer- 
sal charity  and  love.     Lastly,  for  it  would  ex(  eed  the  limits  of  this    j 
article  (already  perhaps  loo  much  extended)  to  specify  all  the  absurd    ] 
falsehoods  contained   in  the  spurious  writings  which  we  have  been 
considering; — the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  directly  falsify  the  doc-    ' 
trines  and  practice  of  Ihe  Apostle,  concerning  the  unlawfulness  oC    j 
marriage,  (which  he  is  here  said  to  have  taught,  though  the  reverse    j 
is  evident  to  the  most  cursory   reader  of  his  epistle);  and   con-  I 
cerning  the  preaching  of  women: — Thecla  being  said  to  be  commis-    I 
sioned  by  him  to  preach  the  gospel,  though  it  was  not  only  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  also  to  St.  I^aiil's  posi- 
tive commands  in  his  genuine  epistles  'O     But  what  proves  the  utter    ] 
spuriousness  of  these  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla.— if  any  further  proof    , 
were  wanting, — is  the  fact  that  Paul,  whose  life  and  writings  bespeak 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  is  inlrtidiiced  in 
them  as  uttering  a  wilful  and  deliberate  lie.    That  he  is  so  intro«)uced 
is  evident;  for  after  an  intimate' acquaintance  between  Paul  and 
Thecla,"  and  their  having  taken  a  journey  together  to  Antioch,'^  he 
is  presently  made  to  deny  her,  and  to  tell  Alexander,  I  know  not  the 
woman  of' whom  you  speak,  nor  does  she  belong  to  me.     But  how 
contrary  this  is  to  the  known  and  true  character  of  St.  Paul  ever)- one 
must  see.     He,  who  so  boldly  stood  up  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel 
against  all  sorts  of  opposition,  who  hazarded  and  suffered  all  things 
for  the  sake  of  God  and  a  good  conscience,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
keep  void  of  ofl!ence  lowartls  God  and  man,  most   unquestionably    1 
never  would  so  easily  have  been   betrayed  to  so  gross  a  crime,  as  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  the  credit  of  his  profession,  and  the  peace  of  his    j 
conscience,  at  once  upon  so  slight  a  temptation  and  provocation.   Nor    ; 
will  it  be  of  any  force  to  object  here,  that  in  the  received  Scriptures, 

«  Epist.  viii.  In  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  76. 
'  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  76.  enist.  ix. 

»  See  them  specified,  and  the  falsehoods  detected,  in  Jones  on  the  CanoD, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  147—151.  »  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.249— 251. 

»•  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  400—402.  i 

•  '  Ch.  xiv.  xvii— ii.  vi.  of  Apoc.  New  Test  pp.  80.  84.  ', 

'»  Ch.  xix.— vii.  3.  of  Apoc  New  Test.  p.  84. 
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Abraham  is  said  twice  to  have  denied  his  wife,  viz.  Gen.  xii.  19.  and 
XX.  2,&c.;  as  also  Isaac  is  said  to  have  denied  his,  Gen.  xxvi.  7,  &c.; 
and  in  the  New  Testament  that  Peter  denied  his  Master,  and  declared 
he  did  not  know  him.  Matt.  xxvi.  72. ;  for  the  circinnstances  are  in 
many  cases  dirterent,  and  especially  in  this,  that  Paul  appeared  now 
yi  no  danger  if  he  had  confessed  her ;  or  if  he  had  been  in  danger 
might  have  easily  delivered  himself  from  it;  to  which  we  must  add, 
that  he  had  undergone  a  thousand  more  difficult  trials  for  the  sake  of 
God  and  a  good  conscience,  and  never  was  by  fear  betrayed  into  such 
a  crime.* 

"  Such  are  the  compositions  which  attempted  to  gain  credit,  as  the 
real  productions  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists ;  and  so  striking  is 
the  contrast  between  them  and  the  genuine  writings,  whose  style 
they  have  so  successfully  endeavoured  to  imitate.  It  deserves  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  every  one,  who  is  unhappily  prejudiced 
against  Christianity,  or  (what  is  almost  as  fatal)  who  has  hitherto  not 
thought  the  subject  worthy  his  attention,  whether,  if  the  canonical 
books  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  the  productions  of  artifice  or 
delusion,  they  would  not  have  resembled  those  which  are  avowedly 
so,  in  some  of  their  defects.  Supposing  it,  for  a  moment,  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  by  whom  the  canonical  books  were  written ;  or  allowing 
Ihem  the  credit,  which  is  granted  to  all  other  writings  having  the 
same  external  authority,  that  of  being  written  by  the  authors  whose 
names  they  have  always  borne  ;  upon  either  of  these  suppositions,  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  could  not,  either  in  situation  or  attain- 
ment, have  had  any  advantages,  humanly  speaking,  which  the  authors 
of  the  apocryphal  books  were  not  as  likely  to  have  possessed  as  them- 
selves :  consequently,  if  the  first  books  had  been  founded  upon  the 
basis  of  fiction,  it  is  surely  most  probable,  that  subsequent  attempts 
would  have  equalled,  if  not  improved  upon,  the  first  efforts  of  impos- 
ture. If,  however,  it  appears,  upon  a  candid  and  close  investigation, 
that  one  set  of  compositions  betrays  no  proofs  of  a  design  to  impose 
upon  others,  and  no  marks  that  the  authors  were  themselves  deceived ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  others  evince  in  every  page  the  plainest 
symptoms  of  mistake  and  fraud  ;  is  it  fair,  is  it  reasonable,  to  ascribe 
to  a  common  origin,  productions  so  palpably  and  essentially  different? 
or,  rather,  is  it  not  more  just,  and  even  philosophical,  to  respect  truth 
in  those  performances,  which  bear  the  fair  stamp  of  her  features  ;  and 
to  abandon  those,  and  those  only,  to  contempt,  which  have  indubita- 
ble traces  of  imposture  ?"^ 

IV.  From  the  preceding  view  of  the  evidence  concerning  the 
apocryphal  productions,  which  have  lately  been  reprinted,  the 
candid  reader  will  readily  be  enabled  to  perceive  how  little  cause 
there  is,  lest  the  credibility  and  inspiration  of  the  genuine  books 
of  the  New  Testament  should  be  affected  by  them.  "  How  much 
soever  we  may  lament  the  prejudice,  the  weakness,  the  wicked- 
ness, or  the  undefinable  hostility  of  those  who  enter  into  warfare 
against  the  interests  of  Christ ;  wliatever  horror  we  may  feel  at 
the  boldness  or  the  scurrility  of  some  anti-christian  champions ; 
we  feel  no  alarm  at  the  onsets  of  infidelity  in  its  attempts  against 
the  Gospel.  We  know  that  the  cause  of  Revelation  has  sus- 
tained already  every  species  of  assault  which  cunning  could  con- 
trive, or  power  direct.  It  has  had  its  enemies  among  the  igno- 
rant and  among  the  learned,  among  the  base  and  among  the 
noble.  Polite  irony  and  vulgar  ribaldry  have  been  the  weapons 
of  its  assailants.  It  has  had  its  Celsus,  and  its  Porphyry,  and  its 
Julian.  And  what  were  the  effects  of  their  opposition'?  The 
same  as  when  the  '  rulers  and  elders  and  scribes'  united  against 
it — its  purification  and  increase.  It  has  had  its  Bolingbrokcs 
and  its  Woolstons,  its  Humes  and  its  Gibbons:  and  what  dis- 
advantages has  it  sustained,  what  injuries  has  it  received?  Has 
it  lost  any  of  its  pretensions,  or  been  deprived  of  any  portion  of 
its  majesty  and  grace,  by  their  hatred  and  their  hostility  ]  Had 
they  a  system  more  credible,  more  pure,  better  comporting  with 
the  wants  of  man,  and  with  the  anticipations  of  everlasting  ex- 
i.stence,  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  man,  and  to  effect  the  regene- 
ration of  the  world,  for  which  they  were  able  to  prevail  on  man- 
kind to  exchange  the  system  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  1  We  gain 
but  little  from  our  reading,  but  little  from  our  observation,  if  we 
shake  with  the  trepidations  of  fear  when  truth  and  error  are 
combatants.  All  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Christian  religion  are  confirmations  of  a  Christian's  faith,  that 
the  doctrine  which  he  believes,  will  resist  every  attack,  and  be 
victorious  through  all  opposition.  ,No  new  weapons  can  be 
forged  by  its  enemies ;  and  the  temper  and  potency  of  those 
which  they  have  so  often  tried,  they  will  try  in  vain.  They  may 
march  to  battle ;  but  they  will  never  raise  their  trophies  in  the 
field."3 

>  .Tones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  p.  401.     Additional  proofs  of  the  spurious- 
npss  of  the  apocryphal  writings,  ascribed  to  the  apostles,  are  given  by  Bn. 
Malthy,  lUust.  pp.  57— B5. 
,  9  INIaltby's  Illustrations,  p.  65.         3  Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xv.  p.  163. 


The  apocryphal  pieces  which  have  thus  been  considered,  have 
been  in  circulation  for  ages,  as  were  many  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  which  have  perished,  leaving  only  their  titles  behind  them, 
as  a  memorial  that  they  once  existed.     Many  of  them,  indeed, 
soon  became  extinct,  the  interest  which  was  felt  in  them  not  af- 
fording the  means  of  their_ preservation.     But  we  think  that  it  is 
of  special  importance,  that  some  of    the  spurious    productions 
which  either    the  mistaken  zeal  of   Christians,  or  the   fraud  ol 
persons  who  were  in  hostility  to   the  Gospel,  sent  abroad  in  the 
primitive  or  in  later  times,  should  have  been  saved  from  destruc- 
tion.    Such  books  as  the    "  Gospel  of  Mary,"   the  "  Prot-evan- 
gelion,"  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,"  the  "  Gospel  of  Nicodemus," 
".Paul  and  Thecla,"  &c.  &c.  are  not  only  available  as  means  of 
establishing  the  superior  excellence  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  the  composition  of  which  there  is  the  most  admirable 
combination  of  majesty  with  simplicity,  strikingly  in   contrast 
with    the  puerilities  and  irrationalities  of  the  others  : — but  they 
are  of  great  service  in  augmenting  the  evidences  and  confirming 
the  proof  of  Christianity.'*     So  far,  indeed,  are  these  books  from 
militating  in  any  degree  against  the  evangelical  history,  that  on 
the  contrary,  they  most  decidedly  corrobate  it :  for  they  are  writ- 
ten in  the  names  of  those,  whom  our  authentic  Scriptures  state  to 
have   been    apostles    and  companions  of  apostles ;  and  they  all 
suppose  the  dignity  of  our  Lord's  person,  and  that  a  power  of 
working  miracles,  together  with  a  high  degree  of  authority,  was 
conveyed  by  him  to  his  apostles.     It  ought  also  to  be  recollected 
that  few,  if  any,  of  these  books,  were  composed  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century.     As  they  were  not  composed  before 
that  time,  they  might  well  refer  (as  most  of  them  certainly  do) 
to  the  commonly  received  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  "and, 
therefore,  instead  of  invalidating  the  credit  of  those  sacred  books, 
they  really  bear  testimony  to  them.     All   these  books  are  not 
properly  spurious  ;  that  is,  ascribed  to  authors  who  did  not  com- 
pose them :  but,  as  they  were  not  composed  by  apostles,  nor  at 
first  ascribed  to  them,  they  may  with  great  propriety  be  termed 
apocryphal:    for  they  have  in  their  titles   the  names  of  apos- 
tles,   and  they  make  a  specious  pretence  of  delivering  a  true 
history    of    their   doctrines,    discourses,    miracles,   and    travels, 
though  that  history  is  not  true  and  authentic,  and  was  not  writ- 
ten by  any  apostle  or  apostolic  man.       Further,  we  may  account 
for  the  publication  of  these  apocryphal  or  pseudopigraphal  books 
as    they  were  unquestionably  owing  to  the  fame  of   Christ  and 
his  apostles,  and  the  great  success  of  their  ministry.     And  in  this 
respect  the  case  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  singular; 
many  men  of  distinguished  characters  have  had  discourses  made 
for  them,  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  actions  imputed  to 
them  which  they  never  performed ;    and   eminent  writers  have 
had  works  ascribed  to  them  of  which  they  were  not  the  authors. 
Thus,  various  orations  were  falsely  ascribed  to  Demosthenes  and 
Lysias ;  many  things  were   published  in  the  names  of  Plautus, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  which  never  were  composed  by  them.     The 
Greek  and  Roman  critics  distinguished  between  the  genuine  and 
spurious  works  of  those  illustrious  writers.     The  same  laudable 
caution  and  circumspection  were  exercised  by  the  first  Christians, 
who  did  not  immediately  receive  every  thing  that  was  proposed 
to  therh,  but  admitted  nothing  as  canonical  that  did  not  bear  the 
test  of  being  the  genuine  productioji  of  the  sacred  writer  with 
whose   name  it  was  inscribed,  or  by  whom  it  professed  to  have 
been  written.       On  this  account  it  was  that  the  genuineness  of 
the   Epistle  to   the    Hebrews,  of  some  of  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
and  of  the  Apocalypse,  was   for  a  short  time  doubted  by  some, 
when  the  other  books  of  tlic  New  Testament  were  universally 
acknowledged.     Upon  the  whole,  the  books  which  now  are,  and 
for  a  long  time   past  have  been,  termed  apocryphal,  whether  ex- 
tant entire,  or  only  in  fragments, — together  with  the  titles  of  such 
as  are  lost, — are  monuments  of  the  care,  skill,  and  judgment  of 
the  first  Christians,  of  their  presiding  ministers,  and  their  other 
learned  guides  and  conductors.     The  books  in  question  afford  no 
valid  argument  against  either  the  genuineness  or  the  authority  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  generally  received  as 
written  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists ;   but,  on  the  contrary,  tl^ey 
confirm  the  general  accounts  given  us  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures, 
and  thus  indirectly  establish  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the 
Everlasting  Gospel  .'^ 


*  Ibid.  p.  164. 
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No.  II. 

ON   THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

[Jteferred  to  in  p.  03,  of  this   Foliune.] 

I.  JVatnrc  of  Insfnration. — II.   Observations  on  the  Jnsfiiration  of  tlie  Old  Testament. — III.  Jlnd  of  the  JVVw    Testament. 

IV.    Conclusions  derived  from  these  considerations. 


The  necessity  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  tlic  sacred  Scrip- 
tures havini^  lun-n  stated,  and  tlio  proofs  of  that  inspiration  having 
been  exhibiteil  at  considerable  lcnij;th  in  tlie  [jrecedinR  pafjes,  it 
is  proposed  in  this  place  to  oiler  to  the  hihlical  student  a  few  ad- 
ditional observations  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  inspira- 
tion, the  introduction  of  which  would  have  interrupted  the  chain 
of  arf^ument  in  the  former  part  of  this  volume. 

I.  Inspiration,  in  the  hii^hest  sense,  is  the  immediate  commu- 
nication of  knowledRC  to  the  human  mind  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  it  is  commonly  used  by  divines, 
in  a  less  strict  and  proper  sense,  to  denote  such  a  degree  of  divine 
inlUiencc,  assistance,  or  guidance,  as  enabled  the  authors  of  the 
Scriptures  to  coniunuiicate  religious  knowledge  to  others,  without 
error  or  mistake,  whether  the  subjects  of  such  communication 
.were  things  then  immediately  revealed  to  those  who  declared 
them,  or  things  with  which  they  were  before  acquainted. 

"  W-ben  it  is  said,  that  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired,  we  are 
not  to  understand  that  the  Almighty  suggested  every  word,  or 
dictated  every  expression.  From  the  dilierent  styles  in  which 
tlie  books  are  written,  and  from  the  dilierent  manner  in  which 
the  same  events  are  related  and  predicted  by  dilierent  authors,  it 
appears  that  the  sacred  penmen  were  permitted  to  write  as  their 
several  tempers,  understandings,  and  habits  of  life,  directed; 
and  that  the  knowledge  communicated  to  them  by  inspira- 
tion on  the  subject  of  their  writings,  was  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  knowledge  acquired  by  ordinary  means.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  even  thus  inspired  in  every 
fact  which  they  related,  or  in  every  precept  which  they  delivered. 
They  were  left  to  the  common  use  of  their  faculties,  and  did  not, 
upon  every  occa.sion,  stand  in  need  of  supernatural  communica- 
tion ;  but  whenever,  and  us  far  as  divine  assistance  was  necessary, 
it  was  always  afforded.  In  ditYerent  parts  of  Scripture  we  per- 
ceive, that  there  were  different  sorts  and  degrees  of  inspiration. 
God  enabled  Moses  to  give  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  ;  Joshua  to  record  with  exactness  the  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  David  to  mingle  prophetic  in- 
formation with  the  varied  elVusions  of  gratitude,  contrition,  and 
piety ;  Solomon  to  deliver  wise  instructions  for  the  regulation  of 
human  life  ;  Isaiah  to  deliver  predictions  concerning  the  future 
Saviour  of  mankind  ;  Ezra  to  collect  the  Hebrew  Sci'iptures  into 
one  authentic  volume  :  but  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the 
setf-snme  spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will. 
(1  Cor.  xii.  11.)  In  like  manner  the  apostles  were  enabled  to  re- 
cord, in  their  own  several  styles  and  ways,  the  life  and  transac- 
tions of  Jesus  Christ.  The  measure  of  assistance  thus  aflbrded 
to  the  several  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  has  been 
termed  Ixspihatios  of  Directiox.  In  some  cases,  inspira- 
tion only  produced  correctness  and  accuracy  in  relating  past  oc- 
currences, or  in  reciting  the  words  of  others ;  and  preserved  the 
writers  generally  from  relating  any  thing  derogatory  to  the 
revelation  with  which  it  was  connected.  This  has  been  termed 
Inspiuation  ok  SuPEHiNTEMiKxcY.  Where,  indeed,  it  not  only 
communicated  ideas,  new  and  unknown  before,  but  also  imparted 
greater  strength  and  vigour  to  the  efforts  of  the  mind  than  the 
writers  could  otherwise  have  attained,  this  divine  assistance  has 
been  called  Ixspihatio.v  ok  Elkvation.  Further,  when  the 
prophets  and  apostles  received  such  communications  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  suggested  and  dictated  minutely  every  part  of  the  truths 
delivered,  this,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  divine  assistance, 
has  been  termed  Inspibatiom  ok  Si-ukkstiox.  All  these  kinds 
of  inspiration  are  possible  to  the  almighty  power  of  God;  since 
there  is^oiothing  in  any  of  tiiem  contradictory  to  itself,  or  which 
appears  contradictory  to  any  of  the  divine  perfections.  But 
whatever  distinctions  arc  made  with  respect  to  the  sorts,  degrees, 
or  modes  of  inspiration,  we  may  rest  assured  that  one  property 
belongs  to  every  inspired  writing,  namely,  that  it  is  tree  from 
error,  that  is,  any  material  error.  This  property  must  be  con- 
sidered as  extending  to  the  whole  of  each  of  those  writings,  of 


which  a  part  only  is  inspired  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
God  would  suffer  any  such  errors  as  might  tend  to  mislead  our 
faith,  or  pervert  our  practice,  to  be  mixed  with  those  truths  which 
he  himself  h;i.s  mercifully  revealed  to  his  rational  creatures  as  the 
means  of  their  eternal  salvation.  In  this  restricted  sense  it  may 
be  a.sserted,  that  the  sacred  writers  always  wrote  under  the  in- 
fluence, or  guidance,  or  care,  of  the  Holy  .Spirit,  which  suflieiently 
establishes  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  all  .Scrii)ture." 

II.  That  the  authors  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tksta- 
MKNT  were  occasionally  inspired  is  certain,  since  they  frequently 
display  an  acquaintance  with  the  counsels  and  designs  of  God, 
and  often  reveal  his  future  dispensations  in  the  clearest  predic- 
tions. But  though  it  is  evident  that  the  sacred  historians  some- 
times wrote  under  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holv  Spirit,  it 
docs  not  follow  that  they  derived  from  revelation  the  knowledge  of 
those  things  which  might  be  collected  from  the  common  sources 
of  human  intelligence.  It  is  suHicient  to  believe,  that,  by  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  were  directed  in 
the  choice  of  their  materials,  enlightened  to  judge  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  those  accounts  from  which  they  borrowed 
their  information,  and  prevented  from  recording  any  maU-rial 
error.  Indeed,  the  historical  books  (as  we  have  already  shown 
at  considerable  length)'  were,  and  could  not  but  !)e,  written  by 
persons  who  were  for  the  most  part  contemporary  with  the 
periods  to  which  they  relate,  and  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
events  recorded  by  them  ;  and  who,  in  their  descriptions  of 
characters  and  events  (of  many  of  which  they  were  witnesses) 
uniformly  exhibit  a  strict  sincerity  of  intention,  and  an  unex- 
ampled impartiality.  Some  of  these  books,  however,  were  com- 
piled in  subsequent  times  from  the  sacred  annals  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  written  by  prophets  or  seers,  and  from  those  public 
records,  and  other  authentic  documents,  which,  though  written  by 
uninspired  men,  were  held  in  high  estimation,  and  preserved  with 
great  care  by  persons  specially  appointed  as  keepers  of  the  genealo- 
gies and  public  archives  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  inspired  from  the  uninsjiired  parts  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
know,  that  every  writer  of  the  Old  Testament  was  inspired,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  history  it  contains,  without  any  exception 
or  reserve,  is  true.  These  points  being  ascertained  and  allowed, 
it  is  of  very  little  consequence,  whether  the  knowledge  of  a  par- 
ticular fact  was  obtained  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  infor- 
mation, or  whether  it  was  communicated  by  innnediate  revelation 
from  God ;  wlicther  any  particular  passage  w  as  written  by  the 
natural  powers  of  the  historian,  or  by  the  positive  suggestion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Whatever  uncertainty  may  exi.st  concerning 
the  direct  inspiration  of  any  historical  narrative,  or  of  any  moral 
precept,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  be  fully  con- 
vinced that  all  its  prophetical  parts  proceeded  from  God.  This  is 
continually  affirmed  by  the  prophets  themselves,  and  is  demon- 
strated by  the  indubitable  testimony  which  history  bears  to  the 
acC;Urate  fulfilment  of  many  of  these  predictions ;  others  are 
gradually  receiving  their  accomplishment  in  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  and  afford  the  surest  pledge  and  most  p<isitivc  security  for 
the  completion  of  those  which  remain  to  be  fulfdled. 

III.  If  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  relate  to  the 
partial  and  temporary  religion  of  the  Jews,  were  written  under 
the  direction  and  suf)erintendencc  of  God  himself,  surely  we  can- 
not but  conclude  the  same  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testamext, 
which  contain  the  religion  of  all  mankind.  The  apostles  were 
constant  attendants  upon  our  Saviour  during  his  ministrj';  and 
they  were  not  only  present  at  his  public  preaching,  but  after  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  multitudes  in  parables  and  similitudes, 
when  they  were  alone  he  expounded  all  things  to  his  disciples 
(.Mark  iv.  34).  He  also  showed  himself  aUve  to  the  apostles, 
after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs,  b 'ing  seen  by  them 
forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  tlie  king. 
«  See  pp.  59, 60—62.  supra. 
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dom  of  God.  (Acts  i.  3.)  Yet  our  Saviour  foresaw  that  these 
instructions,  delivered  to  the  apostles  as  men,  and  impressed  on 
the  mind  in  the  ordinary  manner,  would  not  qualify  them  for  the 
great  work  of  propagating  his  religion.  It  was,  therefore,  pro- 
mised, that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  not  only  bring  all  things  to 
their  remnnbrance,  which  the  apostles  had  heard  from  their 
divine  Master  ;  but  he  was  also  to  guide  them  into  all  truth, 
to  teach  them  all  things,  and  to  abide  with  them  for  ever. 
(John  xiv.  16,  17.  26.    xvi.  13,  14.) 

The  truth  into  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  lead  them,  means, 
undoubtedly,  all  that  truth  which,  as  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  were  to  declare  unto  the  world.  It  does  not  mean  natural, 
mathematical,  or  philosophical  truth,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
refer  the  language  of  our  Lord  to  either  of  these.  But  it  means 
Christian  Truth, — the  truth  which  they  were  to  teach  mankind, 
to  make  them  wise  and  holy,  and  direct  them  in  the  way  to 
heaven  through  our  Jjord  Jesus  Christ.  The  apostles  knew 
something  of  this  truth  already,  but  they  did  not  know  it  per- 
fectli/.  They  were  ignorant  of  some  things,  and  mistaken  as  to 
others.  But  the  Spirit  was  to  guide  them  into  all  truth.  No 
branch  of  it  was  to  be  kept  from  them.  They  v/ere  to  be  led  in- 
to an  acquaintance  with  religious  truth  in  general;  with  the 
■whole  of  that  religious  truth  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
teach,  or  for  men  to  know.  Must  they  not  then  have  been  pre- 
served from  error  in  wliat  they  taught  and  declared  ]  The  Spirit 
was  to  teach  them  all  things  : — not  the  things  of  the  natural  or 
civil  world,  but  those  things  of  the'  Gospel  which  they  were  as 
yet  unacquainted  with.  And  if  the  Holy  Spirit  taught  them  all 
things  respecting  Christianity,  which  they  did  not  already  know, 
then  there  was  nothing  in  what  they  declared  of  the  Christian 
system,  but  what  they  had  received,  eitlicr  from  his  teachings,  or 
from  the  instructions  of  Christ,  which  were  of  equal  validity,  or 
from  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  which  could  not  deceive  them; 
60  that  they  must  be  preserved  from  error  or  mistake  concern- 
ing it- 

The  Spirit  was  also  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance, 
that  Christ  had  said  unto  them.  Their  memories  were  naturally 
like  those  of  other  men,  imperfect  and  fallible ;  and  amidst  the 
numerous  things,  which  their  Lord  had  said  and  done  amongst 
them,  some  would  be  forgotten.  But  the  Spirit  was  to  assist 
their  memories  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  should  have  a  per- 
fect recollection  of  whatsoever  Christ  had  said  to  them.  This 
assistance  of  the  Spirit  implied,  not  merely  recalling  to  the  view 
of  their  minds  the  things  which  Christ  had  spoken,  but  also  the 
enabling  them  to  understand  those  things  rightly,  without  that 
confusion  and  misapprehension,  which  Jewish  prejudices  had 
occasioned  in  their  ideas  when  they  first  heard  them.  Unless 
they  were  led  into  such  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  things 
they  were  enabled  to  remember,  the  bare  recollection  of  them 
would  be  of  little  use,  nor  would  the  Spirit  act  according  to  his 
office  of  leading  them  into  all  truth,  unless  they  were  enabled, 
by  his  influences,  properly  to  understand  the  truths  which  Christ 
himself  had  taught  them. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  under  whose  teaching  they  were  to  be  thus 
instructed,  was  to  abide  xvith  them  for  ever,  as  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  guiding  them  into  all  truth,  teaching  them  all  things  re- 
specting the  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  they  were  to  communicate 
to  the  world.  These  important  promises  of  the  effusion,  assist- 
ance, direction,  and  perpetual  guidance  of  the  Spirit  v?ith  the 
apostles,  were  most  certainly  fulfilled,  in  all  their  extent  and 
meaning.  They  were  promises  given  by  Christ  himself,  the  great 
and  chief  prophet  of  the  church ;  and  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  their 
most  complete  accomplishment,  would  be  to  impeach  the  veracity 
and  mission  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  admit  a  supposition  that 
would  strike  at  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  general.  From  this 
examination,  therefore,  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  fulfilment  of 
our  Lord's  promises,  concerning  the  gift  of  the  S])irit  to  the 
apostles,  does  it  not  necessarily  follow,  that,  in  addition  to  what 
they  previously  knew  of  Christianity,  they  were  led  under  the 
teachings  of  the  Spirit  into  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  it;  and 
that  through  his  constant  inhabitation  and  guidance,  they  were 
infallibly  preserved  in  the  truth,  and  kept  from  error  in  declaring 
it  to  mankind  1  The  Spirit  of  truth  guided  them  into  all  truth, 
and  abode  with  them/o?-  ever. 

It  is  material  to  remark  that  these  promises  of  supernatural 
instruction  and  assistance  plainly  show  the  insufficiency  of  com- 
mon instruction,  and  the  necessity  of  inspiration  in  the  first 
teachers  of  the  Gospel;  and  we  are  positively  assured  that  these 
promises  were  accurately  fulfilled.  Of  the  eight  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  Matthew,  John,  James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  were 
among  these  inspired  preachers  of  the  word  of  God ;  and,  there- 


fore, if  we  admit  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books 
ascribed  to  them,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their 
inspiration.  Indeed,  if  we  believe  that  God  sent  Christ  into  the 
world  to  found  an  universal  religion,  and  that  by  the  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  empowered  the  apostles  to  propagate 
the  Gospel,  as  stated  in  these  books,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
he  would,  by  his  immediate  interposition,  enable  those  whom  he 
appointed  to  record  the  Gospel,  for  the  use  of  future  ages,  to 
write  without  the  omission  of  any  important  truth,  or  the  inser- 
tion of  any  material  error.  The  assurance  that  the  Spirit  should 
abide  with  the  apostles  for  ever,  must  necessarily  imply  a  con- 
stant inspiration,  without  change  or  intermission,  whenever 
they  exercised  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel,  whether 
by  writing  or  by  speaking.  Though  Mark  and  Luke  were  not 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  nor  were  they  miraculously  called,  like 
Paul,  to  the  office  of  an  apostle,  yet  we  have  the  strongest 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  partakers  of  the  extraordinary 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  granted  to  the  disciples  of  Christ ; 
and  such  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians. Besides,  a  perfect  harmony  exists  between  the  doctrines 
delivered  by  Mark  and  Luke,  and  by  the  other  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible, 
that  God  would  suffer  four  Gospels  to  be  transmitted,  as  a  rule 
of  faith  and  practice  to  all  succeeding  generations,  two  of 
which  were  written  under  the  immediate  direction  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  other  two  by  the  unassisted  powers  of  the 
human  intellect.  It  seems  impossible  that  John,  who  wrote  his 
Gospel  more  than  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  should 
have  been  able,  by  the  natural  power  of  his  memory,  to  recollect 
those  numerous  discourses  of  our  Saviour  which  he  has  related. 
Indeed,  all  the  evangelists  must  have  stood  in  need  of  the  pro- 
mised assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bring  to  remembrance  the 
things  which  Christ  had  said  during  his  ministry.  We  are 
to  consider  Luke  in  writing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
apostles  themselves  in  writing  the  Epistles,  as  under  a  similar 
guidance  and  direction.  Paul,  in  several  passages  of  his  Epistles, 
asserts  his  own  inspiration  in  the  most  positive  and  unequivocal 
terms.  The  agreement  which  subsists  between  his  Epistles  and 
the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament  is  also  a  decisive  proof 
that  they  all  proceeded  from  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  apostles  liad  some  certain  method, 
though  utterly  unknown  to  us,  of  distinguishing  that  knowledge 
which  was  tlie  effect  of  inspiration,  from  the  ordinary  sugges- 
tions and  conclusions  of  their  own  reason.' 

IV.  From  the  preceding  account  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
apostles,  the  two  following  conclusions  are  justly  drawn  by  a  late 
learned  and  sensible  writer: — 

1.  First,  that  the  apostles  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  the  Gospel  which  they  published  to  mankind. 
When  it  is  said  that  they  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Gos- 
pel, we  mean,  that  they  knew,  and  well  understood,  the  truths 
which  they  were  commissioned  to  preach,  and  the  duties  they 
were  to  inculcate.  Having  been  instructed  by  Christ  himself, 
having  been  witnesses  of  his  works,  and  of  his  death  and  resur- 
rection, and  having  received  the  Spirit  to  guide  them  into  all 
truth,  they  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects, 
which  they  were  to  preach  and  publish  to  the  world,  to  instruct 
men  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  tke  way  of  salvation,  and  the 
duties  of  holiness.  They  were  neither  insufficient  nor  defective 
preachers  of  the  word  of  truth.  They  were  at  no  loss  to  know 
what  was  true  or  what  was  false,  what  was  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  God  or  what  was  not.  They  had  a  complete  and  consistent 
view  of  the  whole  system  of  Christian  truth  and  duty  ;  and  there 
was  no  diversity  of  religious  opinions  amongst  them.  Theii 
knowledge  of  Christianity  was  perfect,  for  they  were  acquainted 
with  all  things  which  it  was  the  will  of  God  should  be  revealed 
unto  men,  to  teach  them  the  way  of  salvation. 

"Whether,  as  is  most  probable,  the  apostles  had  this  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  at  once,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  or 
whether  there  might  be  some  truths  and  duties  of  religion  which 
were  not  revealed  to  them  until  after  that  time,  is  of  no  impor- 
tance for  us  to  determine.  For  it  is  certain,  that  their  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  was  complete  long  before  the  records  of  it 
in  the  New  Testament  were  written  for  our  instruction.  It  is 
evident,  also,  that  the  apostles,  in  the  course  of  their  ministry, 
were  never  at  a  loss  what  doctrines  they  were  to  preach,  but  had 
at  all  times  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  things  which  it  was  the 
,  will  of  God  they  should,  at  those  respective  times,  declare.  Less 
than  this  cannot  be  inferred  from  their  own  declaration,  that  they 
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spake  the  things  of  the  Gospel,  not  in  the  luords  which  man^s 
•wisdom  teacheth,  but  tvluch  the  Jl'ily  Ghost  teacheth. 

"  As  the  apostles,  by  means  of  our  Lord's  instructions  and  the 
teaching  of  his  Spirit,  had  this  complete  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  follows,  that  the  most  entire  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
their  writings ;  and  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  what  they 
have  written  concerning  it,  whether  we  supjMse  them  to  be  im- 
mediately guided  by  the  Spirit  at  the  time  they  were  writing  or 
not.  For,  allowing  only  that  tliey  were  honest  men  who  com- 
pletely understood  Christianity,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  give 
a  true  and  faithful  account  of  it.  Honest  men  would  not  de- 
ceive, and  men  wlio  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
they  were  treating  of  could  not  be  mistaken.  If  any  errors 
in  doctrine  or  sentiment  were  admitted  into  their  writings,  it 
must  be  either  by  design,  or  through  accident.  To  imagine  that 
they  could  be  inserted  designedly,  would  impeach  the  integrity 
of  the  apostles,  and  consequently  their  credibility  in  general. 
And  to  imagine  that  they  crept  in  accidentally,  would  impeach  the 
competency  of  their  knowledge,  and  sui)poses  that  the  apostles 
of  Jesus  Christ  did  not  understand  Christianity  :  a  supposition 
that  can  never  be  reconciled  with  the  very  lowest  construction 
which  can  be  fairly  put  upon  our  Lord's  promise,  that  the  Spirit 
should  guide  them  into  all  truth.  Allowing  them  therefore  to  be 
but  honest  men,  it  follows,  considering  the  sources  of  information 
they  enjoyed,  that  all  they  have  recorded  concerning  Christianity 
is  truth,  and  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  any  of  the  positions 
which  they  laid  down  respecting  it  in  their  writings. 

2.  "  A  second  and  principal  deduction,  however,  to  be  drawn 
from  the  account  before  given,  and  which  is  of  most  importance 
to  the  subject,  is,  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  were  under 
the  infallilile  guidance  of  tlie  S[)irit  of  Truth,  as  to  every  religious 
sentiment  which  they  taught  mankind.  Here,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  sense  in  which  this  expression  is  used.  By 
every  religious  sentiment  is  intended,  every  sentiment  that  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  Christian  doctrine,  or  Christian  duty.  In  every 
doctrine  they  taught,  in  every  testimony  they  bore  to  facts  re- 
specting our  Lord,  in  every  opinion  which  they  gave  concerning 
the  import  of  those  facts,  in  every  precept,  exhortation,  and  pro- 
mise they  addressed  to  men,  it  appears  to  me,  that  thej'  were 
under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  By  being 
under  his  guidance  is  meant,  that  through  his  influence  on  their 
minds,  they  were  infallibly  preserved  from  error  in  declaring  the 
Gospel,  so  that  every  religious  sentiment  they  taught  is  true,  and 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  God. 

"  As  to  the  nature  of  this  influence  and  guidance,  some  things 
may  be  farther  remarked.  It  was  before  observed,  that  inspira- 
tion, in  the  highest  sense,  is  the  immediate  communication  of 
knowledge  to  the  human  mind,  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  this 
way  the  apostle  Paul  was  taught  the  whole  of  Christianity ;  and 
this  kind  of  inspiration  the  other  apostles  had,  as  to  those 
things  which  they  were  not  acquainted  with,  before  they  received 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  what  some  have  called  the 
inspiration  of  suggestion.  But  as  to  what  they  had  heard,  or 
partly  known  before,  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  enabled  them 
properly  to  understand  it,  and  preserved  them  from  error  in  com- 
municating it.  This  has  been  called  the  inspiration  of  superin- 
tcndency.  Under  this  superintendcncy,  or  guidance  of  the  Spirit, 
the  apostles  appear  to  have  been  at  all  times  throughout  their 
ministry,  after  Christ's  ascension.  For  less  than  this  cannot  be 
concluded,  from  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  the  Spirit  should 
abide  with  them  for  ever,  and  lead  them  into  all  truth. 

"  When  they  acted  as  writers,  recording  Christianity  for  the 
instruction  of  the  church  in  all  succeeding  times,  I  apprehend  that 
they  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  as  to  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treated ;  that  they  wrote  under  his  influence  and 
direction  ;  that  they  were  preserved  from  all  error  and  mistake, 
in  the  religious  sentiments  they  expressed;  and  that,  if  any  thing 
were  inserted  in  their  writings,  not  contained  in  that  complete 
knowledge  of  Christianity  of  which  they  were  previously  pos- 
sessed (as  prophecies  for  instance),  this  was  immediately  com- 
municated to  them  by  revelation  from  the  Spirit.  But  with 
respect  to  the  choice  of  words  in  which  they  wrote,  I  know  not 
but  they  might  be  left  to  the  free  and  rational  exercise  of  their 
own  minds,  to  express  themselves  in  the  manner  that  was  natu- 
ral and  familiar  to  them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  pre- 
served from  error  in  the  ideas  they  conveyed.  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  very  observable  diver- 
sity of  style  and  manner  among  the  inspired  writers.  The  Spirit 
guided  them  to  write  nothing  but  truth  concerning  religion,  yet 
they  might  be  left  to  express  that  truth  in  their  own  language. 

"  It  may  readily  and  justly  be  concluded,  that  men  who  were 


under  the  perpetual  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  when  they 
preached  the  Gospel,  were  thus  under  his  infallible  direction  and 
influence,  as  to  all  religious  sentiments,  when  they  committed 
the  things  of  the  Gospel  to  writing,  for  the  future  instruction  of 
the  church.  This  is  the  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  ol 
the  New  Testament,  which  seems  naturally  to  arise,  from  their 
own  account  of  the  way  in  which  they  received  their  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  and  from  what  is  declared  in  their  writings,  con- 
cerning the  constant  agency  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  with 
which  they  were  favoured."  The  following  advantages  attend 
this  view  of  the  subject : — 

"  Maintaining  that  the  apostles  were  under  the  infallible  direc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  every  religious  sentiment  contained 
in  their  writings,  secures  the  same  advantages  as  would  result 
from  su[)j)osing  that  every  word  and  letter  was  dictated  to  them 
by  his  influences,  without  being  liable  to  those  objections  which 
might  be  made  against  that  view  of  the  subject.  As  the  Spirit 
preserved  them  from  all  error  in  what  they  have  taught  and  re- 
corded, tlieir  writings  are  of  the  same  authority,  importance,  and 
use  to  us,  as  if  he  had  dictated  every  syllable  contained  in  them. 
If  the  Spirit  had  guided  their  pens  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
had  been  only  mere  machines  under  his  direction,  we  could  have 
had  no  more  in  their  writings  than  a  perfect  rule,  as  to  all  reli- 
gious opinions  and  duties,  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  But 
such  a  perfect  rule  we  have  in  the  New  Testament,  if  we  con- 
sider them  as  under  the  Spirit's  infallible  guidance  in  all  the 
religious  sentiments  they  express,  whether  he  suggested  the  very 
words  in  which  they  are  written  or  not.  Upon  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  inspired  writings  contain  a  perfect  and  infallible  ac- 
count of  the  whole  will  of  God  for  our  salvation,  of  all  that  is 
necessary  for  us  to  know,  believe,  and  practise  in  religion ;  and 
what  can  they  contain  more  than  this,  upon  any  other  view  of  it? 

"  Another  advantage  attending  the  above  view  of  the  apos- 
tolic inspiration  is,  that  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  some 
things  in  their  writings,  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  another  view  of  the  subject.  If  the  inspiration  and  guidance 
of  the  Spirit,  respecting  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  ex- 
tended only  to  what  appears  to  be  its  proper  province,  matters 
of  a  religious  and  moral  nature,  then  there  is  no  necessity  to  ask, 
whether  every  thing  contained  in  their  writings  were  suggested 
immediately  by  the  Spirit  or  not :  whether  Luke  were  inspired  to 
say,  that  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  with  Paul  was  wrecked  on 
the  island  of  Melita  (Acts  xxviii.  1.):  or  whether  Paul  were 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  in  directing  Timothy  to  bring 
with  him  the  cloke  which  he  left  at  Troas,  and  the  books,  but 
especially  the  parchments  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.)  ;  for  the  answer  is 
obvious,  these  were  not  things  of  a  religious  nature,  and  no  in- 
spiration was  necessary  concerning  them.  The  inspired  writers 
sometimes  mention  common  occurrences  or  things  in  an  inciden- 
tal manner,  as  any  other  plain  and  faithful  men  might  do.  Al- 
though, therefore,  such  things  might  be  found  in  parts  of  the 
evangelic  history,  or  in  epistles  addressed  to  churches  or  indi- 
viduals, and  may  stand  connected  with  important  declarations 
concerning  Christian  doctrine  or  duty,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose,  that  they  were  under  any  supernatural  influence  in 
mentioning  such  common  or  civil  affairs,  though  they  were,  as  to 
all  the  sentiments  they  inculcated  respecting  religion. 

"This  view  of  the  subject  will  also  readily  enable  a  plain 
Christian,  in  reading  his  New  Testament,  to  distinguish  what  he  is 
to  Consider  as  inspired  truth.  Every  thing  which  the  apostles  have 
written  or  taught  concerning  Christianity;  every  thing  which 
teaches  him  a  religious  sentiment  or  a  branch  of  duty,  he  must 
consider  as  divinely  true,  as  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  recorded 
under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  his  Spirit.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  he  should  inquire,  whether  what  the  apostles  taught  be 
true.  All  that  he  has  to  search  after  is,  their  meaning ;  and 
when  he  understands  what  they  meant,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  meaning  is  consistent  with  the  will  of  God,  is  divine  infalli- 
ble truth.  The  testimony  of  men  who  spoke  and  wrote  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  testimony  of  God  himself;  and  the  testimony 
of  the  God  of  Truth  is  the  strongest  and  most  indubitable  of  all 
demonstration. 

"  The  above  view  of  the  apostolic  inspiration  will  likewise  ena- 
ble us  to  understand  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  in  some  verses  he  seems 
to  speak  as  if  he  were  not  inspired,  and  in  others  as  if  he  were. 
Concerning  somethings  he  saith.  But  I  speak  this  by  permission, 
and  not  of  commandment  (ver.  6.)  :  and  again,  /  have  no  com- 
mandment  of  the  Lord ;  yet  I  give  my  judgment,  as  one  that 
hath  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be  faithful  (ver.  25.).  The 
subject  on  which  the    apostle  here  delivers  his  opinion,  was  a 
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matter  of  Christian  prudence,  in  which  the  Corinthians  had 
desired  his  advice.  But  it  was  not  a  part  of  reHgious  sentiment 
or  practice  ;  it  was  not  a  branch  of  Christian  doctrine  or  duty,  but 
merely  a  casuistical  question  of  prudence,  with  relation  to  the 
distress  which  persecution  then  occasioned.  Paul,  therefore, 
agreeably  to  their  request,  gives  them  his  opinion  as  a  faithful 
man ;  but  he  guards  them  against  supposing  that  he  was  under 
divine  inspiration  in  that  opinion,  lest  their  consciences  should 
be  shackled,  and  he  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  follow  his  advice  or 
not,  as  they  might  find  convenient.  Yet  he  intimates  that  he 
had  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  as  a  Christian  teacher;  that  he  had 
not  said  any  thing  contrary  to  his  will ;  and  that  the  opinion 
which  he  gave  was,  on  the  whole,  advisable  in  the  present  dis- 
tress.    But  the  Apostle's  declaration,  that,  as  to  this  particular 


matter,  he  s^oke  by  permission,  and  not  of  commandment,  s\Jon%- 
ly  implies,  that  in  other  things,  in  things  really  of  a  religious 
nature,  he  did  speak  by  commandment  from  the  Lord.  According- 
ly, in  the  same  chapter,  when  he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  what 
was  matter  of  moral  duty,  he  immediately  claimed  to  be  under 
divine  direction  in  what  he  wrote.  Jlnd  unto  the  married  I  com- 
mand, yet  not  J,  but  the  Lord,  Let  7iot  the  tvife  depart  from  her 
husband.  (1  Cor.  vii.  10.)  This  would  be  a  breach  of  one  of  the 
chief  obligations  of  morality,  and  therefore  Paul  interdicts  it  under 
the  divine  authority.  Respecting  indiflerent  things  he  gave  his 
judgment  as  a  wise  and  faithful  friend  ;  but  respecting  the  things 
of  religion  he  spake  and  wrote  as  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  under 
the  direction  and  guidance  of  his  Spirit."' 
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{Referred  to  in  p.  114  of  this  Volume."] 


The  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  into  heaven,  however  astonish- 
ing it  may  appear,  is  a  miraculous  fact,  which,  like  every  other 
matter  of  fact,  is  capable  of  proof  from  testimony.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary, in  this  place,  again  to  prove  the  confidence  which  is  due 
to  the  apostolic  testimony,  because  we  have  already  stated  its  force 
when  treating  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  (pp.  249 — 258. 
snpra.)  It  only  remains  to  show  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
fact  contributed  to  its  certainty,  by  removing  every  idea  of  deceit 
or  fraud  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  error  on  the  other. 

1.  Observe  the  place  of  his  .Ascent. 

It  was  a  mountain,  the  mount  of  Olives,  a  spot  which  was  well 
known  to  the  apostles,  for  it  had  been  the  scene  of  many  of 
Christ's  conversations  with  them.  On  an  eminence  or  hill,  there 
was  less  probability  of  the  spectators  being  deceived,  than  there 
would  have  been  in  many  other  places,  where  the  view  was  con- 
fined and  the  sight  obstructed  ;  and  where,  if  any  delusion  had 
been  intended,  he  might  have  more  easily  conveyed  himself  out 
of  their  sight,  and  by  a  sudden  disappearance  given  room  for  the 
imagination  or  invention  of  some  extraordinary  removal  from 
them.  But,  from  this  eminence,  the  view  around  them  must 
have  been  more  extensive,  any  collusive  concealment  of  himself 
from  them  must  have  been  more  easily  discovered,  a  real  ascent 
into  heaven  more  clearly  seen,  and  the  ascent  itself  for  a  longer 
space  and  with  greater  distinctness  pursued,  and  attended  to,  by 
the  beholders.  So  that,  if  Christ's  ascension  was  to  be  real,  an 
eminence  or  hill  was  the  most  proper  place  that  could  be  chosen 
from  which  he  could  rise,  because  he  could  be  more  distinctly, 
and  for  the  most  considerable  space,  beheld.  But,  assuredly,  it 
was  the  most  unsuitable  of  all  others,  if  any  fraud  were  intended, 
to  favour  deceit,  and  render  imposition  effectual.  No  impostor 
would  have  selected  such  a  spot,  in  order  to  feign  an  ascension. 

2.  The  TIME  imist  also  be  considered,  when  this  fact  took 
place. 

It  was  during  broad  day-light,  while  an  impostor  would  have 
availed  himself  of  darkness  in  order  to  effect  his  escape.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  apostles  might  have  credited  an  illusion  ; 
but  illusion  is  impossible,  when  every  object  is  illuminated  by  a 
strong  light. 

3.  Observefurther  the  manneh  of  Christ's  Jlscension  foivards 
heaven. 

(1.)  It  was  not  instantaneous  and  sudden,  nor  violent  and 
tempestuous,  but  gradual,  easy,  and  slow.  Romulus  was  said  to 
have  been  lost  in  a  furious  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
being  suddenly  missed  by  the  Roman  people,  they  were  the  more 
easily  persuaded  of  his  translation  into  heaven  :  which  tale  the 
patricians  first  invented,  in  order  to  cover  the  suspicion  that, 
during  the  storm,  they  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  assassina- 
ting him ;  though  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  that  any 


one  saw  his  translation.  On  the  contrary,  Christ's  ascension  wai 
public,  gentle,  and  by  degrees;  so  that  the  eyes  of  the  beholdei* 
steadily  followed  him,  rose  with  him  as  he  advanced  higher,  and 
pursued  him  until  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  height  of  heaven. 
The  spectators  "  looked  steadfastly  towards  heaven  as  he  went 
up,"  till  the  cloud  had  carried  him  out  of  their  sight. 

(2.)  Moreover,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  account, 
that  he  was  taken  from  thein,  while  they  were  actually  near  him; 
while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  conversing  with  them,  in- 
structing and  blessing  them  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  these  transac- 
tions, "  whilst  they  beheld  him,"  and  their  eyes  were  attentively 
fixed  on  him,  he  arose  out  of  their  sight  into  the  celestial  glory. 
The  apostles,  therefore,  could  not  be  imposed  on  by  any  sudden 
and  fallacious  conveyance  of  himself  away  from  them. 

4.  The  SENSE  OF  hearing  also  came  in  aid  of  sight;  for,  if 
any  error  could  be  supposed  in  the  latter,  it  is  impossible  to  ad- 
mit any  mistake  in  the  former.  The  apostles  could  not  possibly 
imagine  that  they  heard  the  consolatory  discourse  by  which  two 
angels  announced  to  them  that  Jesus,  who  had  thus  ascended  into 
heaven,  would  at  the  last  day  "  so  come  in  like  manner  as  they 
had  seen  him  go  into  heaven." 

5.  The  NDMBEH,  too,  of  these  witnesses  is  a  strong  confirma- 
tion of  their  testimony. 

It  was  in  the  view  of  all  the  apostles.  He  was  taken  up, 
after  he  had  given  commandment  to  them,  while  they  were  all 
assembled  together,  and  while  they  themselves  were  actually  be- 
holding him. 

To  all  these  circumstances  it  may  be  added,  that  the  evident 
proofs  which  (it  is  shown  in  the  ensuing  article  of  this  Appendix) 
demonstrate  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  also 
demonstrate  the  reality  of  their  Mastpr's  ascension. 

Since,  therefore,  we  have  the  unanimous  testimony  of  persons, 
who  by  the  evidence  of  their  own  sight,  confirmed  by  the  voice 
of  angels,  were  assured  of  Christ's  ascension ;  since  they  were 
persons  incapable  of  forming  or  conducting  any  artful  design ; 
since  it  was  a  doctrine,  which,  if  false,  could  be  productive  of  no 
advantage  to  the  propagators  of  it ;  and  since  they  persevered  in 
asserting  it  in  despite  of  all  the  tortures  that  cruelty  could  devise 
or  power  could  inflict;  we  have  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  reality 
of  Christ's  ascension,  which  the  nature  of  the  fact  can  admit,  or 
we  in  reason  can  require.^ 

»  Parry's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Inspiration  of  (he 
Apostles  and  otlier  Writers  of  the  New  Testament,  (Svo  London,  1797.)  pp. 
20.  30.  See  al.so  Dr.  Dick's  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Svo.  London,  1813.  Bp.  Wilson's  (of  Cal- 
cutta) Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  vol.  i.  Lectures  12.  and  13., 
and  Dr.  Doddridge's  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Subjects  in  Pneuiuatoldgy, 
Divinity,  &c.  Lectures  137— 140. 

sAnspach,  Cours  d'Etudes  de  la  Religion  Chr6tienne,  Part  11.  Tome  ii. 
pp.  401—406.    Chandler's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  Serm.  11. 
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ON  THE  DESCENT  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  ON  THE  APOSTLES. 


[lip/erred  to  iti  p.  1 14.  of  this  Volutnc] 


Ik  the  Gospel  be  the  invention  of  man, — if  Jcsuh  Christ  has  not 
risen  from  llie  dead  and  ascended  into  heaven, — the  DKScKXTof 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  together  witii  the  clfects  produced 
by  it,  is  anoliicr  fact  for  which  no  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned. 
The  miracle  itself  is  related  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  has  perused 
the  graphic  narrative  of  the  evangelist  Luke,  we  shall  proceed  to 
otfer  a  few  remarks  upon  this  fact. 

1.  This  amazing  and  astonishing  gift,  the  gift  of  tongues,  was 
a  miracle,  new  and  unheard  of  in  former  ages,  and  greater  or 
more  decisive  than  any  which  had  been  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  during  his  ministry.  Demoniacal  possessions,  or  dis- 
eases, miglit  he  counterfeited  ;  even  death  might  be  only  apparent ; 
the  reality,  therefore,  of  such  cures  and  restorations  to  life,  might 
be  ijuestioned  by  gainsaycrs  and  denied  by  infidels.  liut,  to  in- 
spire twelve  unlettered  Galiteans,  (who  knew  only  their  mother- 
tongue,  and  whose  dialect  was  proverbial  for  its  vulgarity,)  sud- 
denly, and  instantaneously,  with  the  knowledge  and  expression 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  different  languages  or  dialects ;  when,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  is  a  work  requiring  no  small 
labour  fully  to  understand  a  single  new  language,  and  still  more 
to  speak  it  with  fluency  and  correctness ;  this  was  indeed  a 
miracle  of  the  most  stupendous  nature,  carrying  with  it  the  most 
overpowering  and  irresistible  conviction,  the  simplest  and  plainest 
in  itself,  and  utterly  impossible  to  be  counterfeited.  For,  if  the 
apostles  had  expressed  themselves  improperly,  or  with  a  bad  ac- 
cent, as  most  people  do  when  they  speak  a  living  language 
which  is  not  natural  to  them,  the  hearers,  who  at  that  time  were 
not  converted  to  Christianity,  would  have  suspected  some  fraud, 
would  have  taken  notice  of  such  faults,  and  would  have  censured 
them  ;  But,  since  no  such  objections  were  made,  we  are  justified 
in  concluding  that  they  had  no  ground  for  censure. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  effect  was  so  prodigious  as  the 
conversion  of  three  thousand  prejudiced  Jews,  in  one  day,  to  the 
faith  of  a  crucified  Saviour  at  Jerusalem, — the  very  scene  of  his 
ignominious  crucifixion,  and  only  fifty  days  afterwards,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  transaction,  this  alternative 
necessarily  presents  itself.  Either  the  apostles  themselves  were 
deceived,  in  the  first  place,  or  they  wished  to  impose  on  otliers, 
respecting  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  miracles  which 
accompanied  it. 

If  the  mind  revolts  at  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  on  account 
of  its  absurdity,  the  second  can  scarcely  appear  more  reasonable. 
Men,  who  undertake  to  establish  a  religion,  and  to  whom  credit 
is  necessary,  will  not  invent  a  fable  which  can  be  confuted  u{)on 
the  spot  by  all  those  persons  to  whose  testimony  they  appeal. 
They  will  not  place  the  scene  of  their  pretended  miracle  under 
the  eyes  of  an  infnumerable  multitude,  in  the  very  midst  of  their 
enemies.  They  will  not  blend  with  their  recital  incidents  noto- 
riously false,  utterly  useless  for  their  purpose,  and  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  convict  them  of  fraud  and  deceit. 

I  can  easily  conceive  persons  remaining  in  a  state  of  doubt  or 
unbelief,  who  take  only  a  general  view  of  this  history,  after  the 
ia[)se  of  eighteen  centuries,  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble 
to  weigh  all  its  circumstances.  But  will  not  conviction  succeed 
to  unbelief  and  doubt,  if  they  transport  themselves  to  the  very 
time  and  spot,  when  and  where  the  event  took  place ;  if  they  re- 
flect that  they  are  reading  the  work  of  a  contemporary  author, 
and  that  the  facts  related  in  his  book  were  published  throughout 
Judea,  in  Greece,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  before  he  composed  his 
history  7 

In  the  history  of  remote  ages,  the  facts  recorded  not  unfre- 
qucntly -borrow  their  authority  from  the  character  of  the  writer ; 
but,  in  a  recent  and  contemporary  history,  the  writer  is  indebted 
for  all  his  authority  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  he  narrates. 
The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  would  never  have  been 
received  a.s  a  canonical  book,  if  the  first  Christians  had  not  found 


in  it  those  facts  which  they  all  believed,  and  of  which  many  of 
them  had  actually  been  eye-witnesses.  And  such,  especially, 
were  the  miracles  which  distinguished  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

2.  Besides  this  proof,  which  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
fact  and  the  circumstances  that  attended  it,  there  is  another,  not 
less  striking,  which  is  founded  on  the  connection  of  this  miracle 
with  the  events  that  j)receded  and  followed  it. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  the  striking  diflTer- 
cnce  in  the  conduct  of  the  a|i0stlcs  before  and  after  their  Master's 
death  (see  pp.  11.3,  114.);  and  this  change  is  the  more  re- 
markable, because  it  was  contrary  to  what  might  naturally  have 
been  expected.  But  the  descent  of  the  Holy  iSpirit  explains  to 
us  why  the  apostles,  who  were  so  ignorant  and  timid  when  they 
were  instructed  and  supported  by  their  Master,  were  filled  with 
so  much  wisdom  and  intrepidity,  when  they  seemed  to  be  aban- 
doned (o  themselves  ; — why  these  men,  who  had  fled  at  the  sight 
of  the  danger  that  threatened  Jesus,  boldly  published  his  divinity 
in  the  presence  of  the  very  men  who  had  crucified  him ; — and 
why  Peter,  who  had  basely  denied  him  at  the  word  of  a  female 
servant,  so  boldly  confessed  him  in  the  midst  of  the  .synagogue. 

Separate  from  this  history  the  miraculous  de.«cent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  you  can  no  longer  perceive  either  motive,  connection, 
or  probability  in  this  series  of  facts  otherwise  incontestable. 
Every  one  of  those  facts  is  contrary  to  the  common  principles 
of  moral  order. — The  apostles,  the  converted  Jews,  as  well  as 
those  who  continued  to  reject  the  Crospel,  do  nothing  which  they 
ought  to  do,  and  every  thing  which  they  ought  not  to  do.  The 
city  of  Jerusalem  for  a  long  series  of  years  was  only  a  scene 
of  illusion  and  delirium.  We  .should  not  endure  even  the 
reading  of  a  romance,  in  which  all  the  personages  should  Iw  repre- 
sented as  acting  like  those  who  are  exhibited  in  the  establishment 
of  Christianity. 

But,  would  you  give  order  and  connection  to  the  facts  ?  Would 
you  ascribe  to  all  the  actors  motives,  conduct,  and  a  character 
con-sistent  with  nature  1  AVould  you  render  credible  a  history, 
the  basis  of  which,  after  all,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  deny, 
and  the  consequences  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  7 — 
Put  in  its  proper  place  the  visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
and  this  miracle  alone  will  render  an  infinite  numlH?r  of  others 
unnecessary.  You  will  find  in  it  an  explanation  of  those  diffi- 
culties which  perplex  your  mind,  and  which  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  upon  any  other  hypothesis. 

3.  Observe,  further,  tiie  intrinsic  probability  of  the  miracle, 
which  was  wrought  on  the  day  of  Pentecost — a  probability, 
founded  on  the  agreement  of  the  fact  with  the  known  designs 
and  predictions  of  the  author  of  Christianity. 

During  his  life,  Jesus  Christ  had  confined  his  ministry  within 
the  limits  of  Juda;a :  he  was  not  sent,  as  he  himself  declared, 
'•but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel''  (Matt.  xv.  24.)  : 
his  doctrine  was  not  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  until  after 
his  death.  That  mission  was  reserved  for  the  apostles,  and  he 
solemnly  charged  them  to  fulfil  it,  ju.st  before  his  ascension  into 
heaven.  But,  before  they  could  enter  upon  their  apostolic  func- 
tions, it  was  necessary  that  these  timid  and  ignorant  men  should 
receive  the  Holy  Spirit  agreeably  to  Christ's  promise, — even  that 
Spirit  by  whom  they  were  to  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high, 
and  guided  into  all  truth.  The  miracle  of  the  day  of  Pentecost 
was  then  announced  and  foretold.  But,  what  grandeur,  what 
wisdom,  what  an  admirable  selection  of  circumstances  do  we 
see  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction !  The  apo.stles  were 
appointed  the  teachers  of  all  nations ;  and  it  was  in  the  sight  of 
persons  of  everj-  nation,  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  occasion  of  one 
of  the  great  solemnities  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  that  they  received 
from  heaven  the  authentic  credentials  of  the  divine  mission. 
Sent  to  all  nations,  it  was  necessary  that  all  nations  should  be 
able  to  understand  them.  By  an  astonishing  miracle  these  men 
were  enabled,  -withoiit  stiidii,  to  speak  all  the  languages  or  dialects 
of  the  East.    But  the  gift  of  tongues  was  not  conferred  on  them, 
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merely  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  their  doctrine :  it  serves  also 
to  characterise,  from  its  very  birth,  that  universal  religion  which 
embraces  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  Barbarian. 

How  closely  connected  is  every  part  of  the  evangelical  history  ! 
How  admirably  do  the  means  answer  to  the  end !  How  do  the 
most  signal  miracles  acquire  probability  by  their  mutual  rela- 


tion and  by  the  place  which  they  hold  in  the  dispensation  of  reli- 
gion!' 

1.  Duvoisin,  Demonstration  Evangelique,  pp.  161 — 168.  See  a  full  exami- 
nation of  the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  in  Dr.  Sanmel  Cliandler's  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.  Serm.  13,  14.;  and  also  some  brief,  but  forcible  remarks  in 
Mr.  Faber's  Difficulties  of  Infidelity,  pp.  342—245. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES  ATTENDANT  ON  THE 
PROPAGATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


[Referred  to  in  p.  114,  of  this   Volume.] 


"The  rapid  and  astonishing  progress,  which  Christianity 
made  in  the  world  in  a  very  few  years  after  its  publication,  is 
not  only  an  irrefragable  argument  of  its  divine  origin  and  truth, 
but  also  a  striking  instance  of  the  credulity  of  those,  Avho  assert 
that  the  Gospel  is  the  contrivance  of  man.  For,  according  to 
the  common  course  of  things,  how  utterly  incredible  was  it, 
that  the  religion  taught  by  an  obscure  person,  in  an  obscure 
station  of  life,  in  an  obscure  country,  should  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time  penetrate  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. According  to  all  present  appearances,  how  romantic  and 
visionary  would  the  assertion  of  a  private  Jew  seem  to  a  philoso- 
pher, to  whom  he  should  declare  that  the  principles  of  the  sect, 
which  he  had  founded,  should  be  preached  to  every  creature  under 
heaven !  That  a  miserable  company  of  fishermen,  from  a  coun- 
try that  was  despicable  to  a  proverb,  without  learning  and  with- 
out interest,  should  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  so  many  various 
nations,  should  establish  their  tenets  in  the  bosom  of  the  largest 
cities,  and  gain  converts  to  their  principles  in  the  courts  of  sove- 
reigns and  princes,  is  a  truth  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any 
principal  but  that  of  a  signal  and  divine  interposition  in  their 
favour."'  The  force  of  this  argument  will  more  fully  appear 
if  we  take  a  short  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

Two  months  had  not  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
when  his  apostles  suddenly  presented  themselves,  and  publicly 
taught  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem ;  whence  their  doctrine  spread 
throughout  Judaea  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Shortly  after, 
it  was  carried  into  Greece,  Italy,  and  even  into  Spain.  They 
founded  societies  of  Christians  in  the  cities  of  Csesarea,  Rome, 
Athens,  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Phillippi,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and 
in  many  other  regions,  towns,  and  cities;  so  that,  (as  heathen 
adversaries,  together  with  Christian  writers,  acknowledge),  be- 
fore three  centuries  were  completed,  the  Gospel  had  penetrated 
into  every  region  of  the  then  known  world,  and  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire.  Wherever  the  preachers  of 
Christianity  travelled,  they  declared  that  the  person,  whose  re- 
ligion they  taught,  had  been  despised  by  his  own  countrymen 
and  crucified  by  the  Romans.  And,  what  is  more,  they  preached 
a  religion  which  was  contrary  to  the  pleasures  and  passions  of 
mankind;  which  prohibited  all  sensual  indulgences ;  which  in- 
dispensably required  from  its  professors  temperance,  self-denial, 
and  inviolable  purity  and  sanctity  of  manners,  and  was  diametri- 
cally repugnant  to  the  prevailing  principles  and  maxims  of  those 
times.  "  It  is  wonderful  beyond  all  example,  that  a  few  illiterate 
Galilseans  issuing  from  an  obscure  corner  of  a  distant  Roman 
province,  unlearned  and  unsupported,  should,  in  no  long  time, 
overturn  the  two  greatest  establishments  that  ever  were  erected 
in  the  world,  and  triumph  over  all  the  power  of  every  con- 
federated nation,  that  universally  associated  to  oppose  them. 
Such  an  astonishing  and  sudden  revolution  in  the  religious  and 
moral  state  of  the  world,  produced  by  such  agents,  could  be  ef- 
fected by  nothing  less  than  a  most  signal  interposition  of  God, 
endowing  these  his  messengers  with  supernatural  powers,  and 
visibly  supporting  them  in  the  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
Indeed,  if  we  contrast  the  various  obstacles,  which 

»  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
a  Ibid.  p.  85. 


actually  opposed  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  human  means 
which  its  preachers  enjoyed,  we  must  feel  the  justice  of  the  remark 
that  was  made  by  an  apostle : — "  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise  ;  and  God  hath  chosen 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty."  (1  Cor.  i.  27.)  For,  no  sooner  was  the  Christian 
church  formed  into  a  body,  than  it  was  assailed  by  three  des- 
criptions of  enemies,  either  all  at  once  or  in  succession,  viz.  1. 
The  prejudices  of  authority  and  of  human  wisdom; — 2.  The 
violence  of  persecution  ; — and,  3.  The  artifices  of  policy. 

I.  The  progress  of  Christianity  was  assailed  and  impeded  by 
the  phejudices  of  authority  and  of  human  wisdom.  From 
its  very  origin,  the  Gospel  was  "  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews, 
and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness." 

1.  With  regard  to  the  Jews: — On  the  07ie  hand,  we  behold 
that  people  exclusively  attached  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  intoxi- 
cated with,  pride,  on  account  of  their  being  descended  from 
Abraham  ;  their  hypocritical  teachers  who  aflected  to  be  models 
of  wisdom,  piety,  and  holiness,  usurping  the  highest  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  who  were  blindly  devoted  to  the 
prejudices  which  they  cherished,  respecting  the  duration  of  the 
levitical  worship,  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  the 
importance  of  their  traditions.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see 
twelve  men, — from  the  lowest  class  of  their  nation,  formerly  im- 
bued with  the  same  prejudices,  who  accused  them  of  making 
void  the  Commandments  of  God  by  their  traditions : — who  deeply 
offended  their  national  pride  by  telling  them  that  the  Almighty 
was  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
that  the  heathen  would  rise  up  as  witnesses  against  them,  and 
would  be  admitted  into  covenant  with  God,  while  they  them- 
selves would  be  excluded  from  it : — who  announced  to  them  that 
the  levitical  worship  was  about  to  terminate,  and  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  was  no  longer  to  be  adored  exclusively  at  Jerusalem, 
but  that  men  might  offer  to  him  acceptable  worship  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places : — who  substituted  to  the  splendid  ceremonial 
enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  law  (which  was  a  constant  source  of 
credit  and  of  emolument  to  a  host  of  ministers  who  attended  at 
the  alters  )  a  simple  and  spiritual  worship,  which  rendered  their 
functions  useless,  and  in  which  every  Christian  was  to  be  the 
priest,  the  altar,  and  the  victim: — who  undeceived  them  res- 
pecting the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom,  by  apprising  them, 
that  it  is  not  of  this  world,  and  that  they  must  renounce  all  their 
ardent  hopes  concerning  it : — who  censured  with  equal  force  and 
boldness  their  pharisaic  devotion,  long  prayers,  ostentatious  fasts, 
and  all  those  exterior  observances,  in  which  they  made  the 
essence  of  piety  to  consist ; — and,  finally,  who  excited  their 
self-love,  by  preaching  to  them  the  stumbling-block  of  the  cross. 
Can  any  one  believe  that  these  were  likely  means  to  procure  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  a  hearing, — much  less  to  ensure  them 
success  ■? 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Heathen  Nations,  the  prejudices 
opposed  by  paganism  were  not  less  powerful  than  those  enter- 
tained by  the  Jews.  Pagan  idolatry  traced  its  origin  to  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  The  most  imposing  pomp  and  magnificence 
entered  into  its  worship  and  ceremonies.  Temples  of  the  rdost 
splendid  architecture, — statues  of  exquisite  sculpture, — priests. 
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and  victims  superbly  adorned, — attendant  youths  of  both  sexes, 
blooming  with  beauty,  [icrforming  all  the  sacred  rites  with  grace- 
fulness heightened  by  every  ornament, — magistrates  arrayed  in 
the  insignia  of  their  oflTice, — religious  feasts,  dances,  and  illumi- 
nations,— concerts  of  the  sweetest  voices  and  instruments, — per- 
fumes of  the  most  delightful  fragrance, — every  part  of  the  heathen 
religion,  in  short,  was  contrived  to  allure  and  to  captivate  the 
senses  and  the  heart.  Amid  all  these  attractive  objects,  we  sec, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  multitude  of  priests  enjoying  the  most  exten- 
sive iiilluencc,  supported  by  omens,  auguries,  and  every  kind  of 
divination  to  which  ignorance  and  anxiety  for  the  future  attri- 
bute so  much  power,  while  their  persons  were  rendered  sacred 
under  that  profound  idolatry  and  superstition  which  had  over- 
spread the  earth.  And,  on  the  other,  we  see  twelve  Jewish 
fishermen,  declaring  that  tliosc  deities  which  had  so  long  been 
revered  were  only  dumb  idols,  and  that  they  must  turn  to  the 
one  living  and  true  God,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and 
who  had  conceived  no  less  a  design  than  that  of  expelling  so 
many  deities,  throwing  down  so  many  altars,  putting  an  end  to 
so  many  sacrifices,  and,  consequently,  of  annihilating  the  dignity 
of  such  a  multitude  of  priests,  and  of  drying  up  the  sources  of 
their  riches  and  credit.  And  can  any  one  believe  that  these  were 
likely  means  of  success  t     Further, — 

On  the  07ie  hand,  wc  sec  paganism  intimately  united  with 
political  governments,  and  sovereigns  making  use  of  its  decisions 
in  order  to  justify  the  enterprises  even  of  tyrannical  power.  More 
particularly  at  Rome,  under  the  republic,  religion  was  a  political 
system  admirably  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  was 
not  only  protected  but  in  many  instances  administered  by  the 
civil  magistrate :  it  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  republic,  and 
seemed  to  promise  itself  a  duration  equal  to  that  of  the  eternal 
city.  During  the  imperial  government,  we  see  the  emperors 
causing  altars  to  be  erected  to  themselves,  in  their  life-time,  or 
expecting  them  after  their  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  behold  a  religion,  according  to  which 
an  apotheosis  is  an  act  of  daring  impiety ;  which,  inculcating 
only  one  God,  allowed  no  rival  deity  to  those  who  embraced  it ; 
and  which  thenceforth  necessarily  caused  its  followers  to  be  ac- 
counted both  impious  and  rebels.  Can  any  rational  person 
believe  that  these  were  proper  or  likely  means  to  cause  such  a 
religion  to  be  received  1 

Lastly,  on  the  one  hand,  we  see  corruption,  the  fruit  of  igno- 
rance, and  of  error  combined  with  the  passions,  spread  over  the 
earth,  the  most  shameful  practices  sanctioned  by  the  precepts  and 
the  examples  of  the  philosophers,  vices  ranked  as  virtues,  in  short, 
a  state  of  universal  depravity,  both  moral  and  religious,  which  the 
ajiostle  Paul  has  by  no  means  exaggerated  in  the  sketch  of  it 
which  he  has  drawn ;  since  it  is  fully  justified  by  contemporary 
authors,  both  Jews  and  Heathens.  On  the  other  hand,  again, 
behold  the  Gospel,  inculcating  a  sublime  morality  which  at  that 
time  was  more  difficult  to  be  observed  than  ever ;  referring  every 
thing  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  enjoining  the  renunciation  of  pas- 
sions equally  cherished  and  corrupted,  together  with  a  total  change 
of  heart  and  mind,  continual  efforts  after  holiness,  the  duty  of 
imitating  even  God  himself,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking 
up  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  submitting  to  the  Toss  of  all  earthly 
good,  as  well  as  to  the  endurance  of  every  evil.  Think,  how 
sinful  propensities  would  rise  at  hearing  this  novel  doctrine, 
how  the  corrupt  heart  of  man  would  be  oH'onded  at  it,  and  how 
horrible  that  salutary  hand  must  appear,  which  came  to  apply 
the  probe,  the  knife,  and  the  lire  to  so  many  gangrened  parts : 
and  then  say,  whether  these  were  likely  or  probable  means  to 
obtain  a  reception  for  that  doctrine?  Does  not  the  success,  which 
attended  the  labours  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gxjspd, — a  suc- 
cess not  only  without  a  cause,  but  also  contrary  to  all  human 
causes, — does  not  this  success  demonstrate  the  mighty  protection 
of  God,  and  the  victorious  force  of  truth  ? 

II.  The  VioLExcE  OF  Pkusecutiox  was  another  most  for- 
midable obstacle  to  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  fact,  from  its  first  origin  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  Chris- 
tianity, with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  intervals,  was  subjected 
to  the  most  violent  persecutions.  At  Jerusalem  the  apostles  were 
imprisoned,  scourged,  or  put  to  death  in  various  ways.  Wherever 
they  directed  their  steps,  they  were  pursued  by  the  Jews,  who 
either  accused  them  before  Jewish  and  Heathen  tribunals,  or 
stirrethup  the  populace  against  them.  But  these  persecutions 
were,  comparatively,  only  slight  forerunners  of  those  which  suc- 
ceeding ages  \vitncssed ;  and  ecclesiastical  history  (which  is 
corroborated  by  heathen  writers  as  well  as  by  heathen  edicts  and 
inscriptions  that  are  still  extant)  records  ten  grievous  genekal 
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persecutions  of  the  Christians  under  the  pagan  emperors,  within 
the  sj)acc  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

1.  The  first  who  led  the  way  in  these  attacks  upon  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Christian  faith,  was  the  ferocious  Nero ;  who,  in 
order  that  he  might  wreak  upon  them  the  odium  which  he  had 
justly  incurred  for  setting  the  city  of  Home  on  fiic,  inflicted  upon 
them  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  attended  with  every  circum- 
stance of  the  most  refined  cruelty.  Some  were  crucified  ;  others, 
impaled ;  some  were  tied  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  that  they 
might  be  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs ;  and  others  were  wrapped  in 
garments  dipped  in  pitch  and  other  combustibles,  and  burnt  as 
torches  in  the  gardens  of  Nero,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  by 
night.  This  persecution,  though  it  raged  most  at  Rome  during 
the  year  64,  appears  to  have  continued,  with  little  abatement, 
nearly  three  years  (a.  d.  64 — 67),  and  to  have  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  empire. 

The  short  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  and  the  mild 
and  equitable  administration  of  the  emperors  Vespasian  and 
Titus,  gave  some  rest  to  the  Christians,  until, 

2.  Domitian,  succeeding  to  the  empire,  began  a  new  persecu- 
tion, which  also  continued  almost  three  years,  a.  d.  93 — 96. 
"  For  this  persecution  no  motive  is  assigned,  but  the  prodigious 
increase  of  converts  to  Christianity,  and  their  refusal  to  pay 
divine  honours  to  the  emjieror.  The  extent  and  severity  of  this 
persecution  may  be  conceived  from  Domitian's  including  among 
its  victims  even  his  chief  ministers  and  his  nearest  kindred  and 
relations."  The  death  of  this  second  Nero  delivered  the  Chris- 
tians from  this  calamity ;  and  his  successor,  Nerva,  permitted 
them  to  enjoy  a  season  of  tranquility,  and  rescinded  the  san- 
guinary edicts  of  his  predecessor. 

3.  The  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  opened  with  the 
persecution,  which  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when 
so  great  a  multitude  of  believers  suffered  martyrdom,  that  the 
emperor,  astonished  at  the  accounts  which  he  received,  prohibited 
them  to  be  sought  for ;  though,  if  they  were  accused,  he  permit- 
ted them  to  be  punished.  This  persecution  continued  under  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  the  adopted  son  and  successor  of  Trajan. 

4.  5.  The  fourth  and  fifth  persecutions  prevailed  under  Anto- 
nius  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  apology,  addressed  by  Justin 
Martyr  to  the  former  emperor,  induced  him  to  stop  all  proceed- 
ings against  the  Christians  in  Europe ;  but  a  very  strong  edict 
from  Antonius  could  only  quash  the  persecution  in  Asia.  And 
under  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  credulously  listened  to  the  calum- 
nious charges  of  their  enemies,  the  torture  and  the  cross  were 
in  full  force  against  the  professors  of  the  Christian  faith. 

6 — 10.  In  the  third  century,  several  persecutions  are  recorded 
to  have  taken  place.  Severus,  Maximin,  Dccius,  and  Valerian, 
successively  attacked  the  Christians,  and  let  loose  all  their  im- 
perial vengeance  against  them.  "  But  the  climax  of  persecution 
■!vas  carried  to  its  utmost  height  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian," 
which  indeed  extended  into  the  fourth  century.  In  this  persecu- 
tion, "  the  fury  of  the  pagan  world,  instigated  by  Galerius  and 
other  inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity,  was  poured  forth  with 
unparalleled  violence,  and  with  a  determinate  resolution  (it 
should  seem)  to  extirpate,  if  possible,  the  whole  race  of  believers. 
The  utmost  pains  were  taken  to  compel  Christians  to  deliver  up 
to  the  magistrates  all  the  copies  of  the  Ho!y  Scriptures,  that  they 
might  be  publicly  burnt,  and  every  vestige  of  their  religion  de- 
stroyed. But  although  this  part  of  the  imperial  edict,  together 
with  that  which  respected  the  demolition  of  the  Christian 
churches,  was  executed  with  extreme  rigour;  yet  such  were  the 
firmness  and  fidelity  of  the  Christians,  and  such  their  profound 
reverence  for  the  sacred  writings,  that  many  of  them  suffered  the 
severest  tortures  rather  than  comply  with  this  decree."  The 
human  imagination,  uideed,  was  almost  exhausted  in  inventing 
a  variety  of  tortures.  Some  were  impaled  alive;  others  had  their 
limbs  broken,  and  in  that  condition  were  left  to  expire.  Some 
were  roasted  by  slow  fires,  and  some  suspended  by  the  feet  with 
their  heads  downward ;  and,  a  fire  being  made  under  them,  were 
suffocated  by  the  smoke.  Some  had  melted  lead  poured  down 
their  throats,  and  the  flesh  of  some  was  torn  off  with  shells ;  and 
others  had  the  splinters  of  reeds  thrust  beneath  the  nails  of  their 
fingers  and  toes.  The  few,  who  were  not  capitally  punished, 
had  their  hmbs  and  their  features  mutilated.  No  war,  that  had 
ever  taken  place,  had  caused  the  death  of  so  great  a  multitude 
of  persons  as  this  tenth  general  persecution  devoured.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  then  known  world  was  deluged  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs.  If  the  Gospel  be  only  the  contrivance  of  man, 
the  conduct  of  these  its  defenders  is  utterly  inexplicable. 

III.  But  not  only  was  the  progress  of  Christianity  impeded  by 
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the  prejudices  of  authority  and  Iiuman  wisdom,  as  well  as  by  the 
violence  of  persecution ;  it  also  encountered  a  formidable  obstacle 
in  the  AnriFicKs  of  policy. 

As  soon  as  those  who  had  embraced  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  began  to  be  known  by  the  appellation  of  Christians,  they 
were  pourtrayed  by  their  enemies  in  the  blackest  colours.  Jews 
and  heathens  alike  united  all  their  efforts  to  ruin  a  religion  which 
tended  to  annihilate  every  thing  that  appeared  venerable  to  them, 
regardless  of  the  evidences  which  demonstrated  that  rehgion  to 
be  from  God :  and  they  represented  the  professors  of  the  Gospel 
as  dangerous  innovators,  the  declared  enemies  of  all  that  was 
sacred,  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  proliigatc  and  immoral ;  in 
short,  as  persons  utterly  destitute  of  religion,  and  impious  athe- 
ists. These,  unquestionably,  arc  most  powerful  means  of  preju- 
dicing nations  against  a  doctrine  ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  church 
had  to  conflict  with  these  calumnies. 

When  the  Christians  began  to  indulge  the  hope  of  enjoying 
some  tranquillity,  after  Constantino  was  invested  with  the  impe- 
rial purple,  and  had  declared  themselves  their  protector,  a  new 
enemy  arose,  who  employed  the  most  insidious  artifices  against 
the  Christian  faith.  The  emperor  Julian,  who  liad  apostatised 
from  the  Gospel,  in  his  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  paganism,  left 
no  means  unattcmpted  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  the 
church.  Though  he  refrained  from  open  persecution,  yet  he 
connived  at  that  of  his  officers,  who  persecuted  the  Christians  in 
places  remote  from  the  court.  He  endeavoured  to  reform  pagan- 
ism, and  to  bring  it  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  admirable  methods, 
by  which  he  perceived  Cluistianity  had  prevailed  in  the  world. 
He  diligently  seized  every  opportunity  of  exposing  Christians 
and  their  religion  to  ridicule  ;  and  exhausted  all  his  powers  of 
wit  and  sophistical  ingenuity  to  exhibit  them  in  a  contemptible 
point  of  view.  Sometimes,  he  endeavoured  to  surprise  unwary 
Christians  into  a  compliance  with  pagan  superstitions,  that  he 
might  raise  horror  in  their  minds,  or  injure  their  reputation.  At 
others,  he  sought  by  all  means  to  weaken  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Christians,  by  depriving  them  of  all  places  of  honour 
and  authority,  unless  they  would  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  by  inca- 
pacitating them  from  holding  any  civil  offices,  from  executing 
testaments,  or  transferring  any  inheritance.  Among  other  ex- 
pedients to  which  Julian's  hatred  of  Christianity  induced  him  to 
have  recourse,  was  the  endeavour  to  suppress  and  extinguish  all 
human  learning  among  the  Christians,  well  knowing  how  natu- 
rally ignorance  opens  a  door  to  contempt,  barbarism,  and  impiety. 
With  this  design,  he  prohibited  them  from  teaching  philosophy, 
and  tlie  liberal  arts,  and  annulled  all  the  privileges  which  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed.  And,  lastly,  still  further  to  gratify  his 
rancour  against  the  Christians,  he  protected  and  favoured  the 
Jews,  and  resolved  to  rebuild  their  temple  at  Jerusalem :  but  this 
attempt  served  only  to  afford  a  further  testimony  to  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  predictions :  for  it  is  related  both  by  pagan  as  well 
as  Christian  historians,  that  balls  of  fire  repeatedly  issued  from 
the  foundations  and  destroyed  many  of  the  artificers,  and  scorched 
the  rest,  who,  after  many  attempts,  were  compelled  to  desist  from 
their  purpose.  These  various  acts,  however,  proved  fruitless.  The 
Christians,  though  oppressed,  continued  faithful  to  their  religion, 
and  the  death  of  Julian,  after  a  short  reign,  left  the  church  in 
safety. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  the  progressive  establishment  of 
Christianity,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  indebted  for  its  success 


to  the  nature  of  its  doctrine,  or  to  the  personal  qualities  of  those 
who  taught  it,  or  to  the  dispositions  and  prejudices  of  those  who 
embraced  it,  or,  lastly,  to  the  influence  of  the  government.  On 
the  contrary,  the  striking  contrasts  between  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  state  of  the  world  were  such  powerful  obstacles  to 
it,  that  they  excited  against  it  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Princes, 
priests,  and  philosophers,  vied  with  one  another,  in  making  the 
greatest  efforts  to  extinguish  this  religion.  Means  the  most  in- 
sidious as  well  as  the  most  cruel  appeared  to  be  the  most  certain 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs.  Persecutions,  opprot- 
brium,  unheard-of  torments,  the  most  exquisite  punishments,  as 
well  as  politic  artifices,  were  employed  for  three  successive  cen- 
turies, in  order  to  prevent  it  from  establishing  itself,  and  yet  it 
did  establish  itself  throughout  every  part  of  the  then  known 
world.  Unquestionably,  this  great  revolution  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  means  so  contrary  to  the  end.  Where  then  are 
we  to  seek  for  other  human  means  1 

Do  we  find  them  in  the  eloquence  of  its  preachers  1  But  they 
did  not  possess  that  human  eloquence  which  surprises  and  sub- 
jugates the  mind ;  and  if  they  had  that  eloquence,  which  carries 
persuasion  with  it,  because  it  proceeds  from  a  heart  deeply  pene- 
trated and  convinced,  it  is  the  seal  of  truth,  and  not  of  imposture. 

Shall  we  seek  for  them  in  credit  and  authority  1  It  would  be 
utterly  ridiculous  and  absurd  to  attribute  any  wordly  credit  or 
authority  to  the  apostles. 

Do  we  find  them  in  their  riches  1  They  had  none  to  offer : 
besides,  they  who  were  desirous  of  embracing  the  Gospel  were 
required  to  be  ready  to  abandon  their  possessions.  Could  earthly 
pleasures  promote  their  success  1  The  persecutions  to  which 
Christians  were  exposed  cut  them  off  from  every  hope  of  enjoy- 
ing them. 

Did  the  apostles  possess  the  means  of  constraining  persons  to 
embrace  their  doctrines  1  The  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  were 
totally  destitute  of  coercive  means,  and  the  nature  of  their  doc- 
trine prohibited  them  from  having  any  recourse  to  them.  Yet  all 
these  means  were  employed  against  them  in  their  utmost  force. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  and  this  weakness  of  its 
resources,  there  is  nothing  inexplicable  in  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  since  it  did  spread  into  every 
part  of  the  known  world,  that  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity 
had  only  a  small  number  of  disciples'?  Those  philosophers, 
with  all  their  united  knowledge,  eloquence,  and  celebrity,  never 
were  able  to  effect  any  change  in  religion,  or  to  produce  any 
general  moral  reformation  in  the  world ;  and  yet  the  antagonists 
of  Christianity  think  it  an  easy  matter  that  twelve  fishermen 
should  have  enlightened  the  world,  and  persuaded  it  to  abandon 
its  false  gods,  to  renounce  its  vices,  and  to  follow  a  man  who 
expired  upon  the  cross,  and  to  die  for  him  ! 

The  establishment  of  Christianity  is  a  fact  so  striking,  so 
singular,  so  contrary  to  every  thing  which  has  ever  yet  been 
seen,  so  disproportionate  to  its  apparent  causes,  that  it  was  not 
without  reason  remarked  by  a  father  of  the  church,  that  if 
Christianity  established  itself  without  a  miracle,  it  is  itself  the 
greatest  of  all  miracles.^ 

«  Hey's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  18.  Duvoisin,  Demon- 
stration Evangtlique,  pp.  177—202.  Bp.  Van  Mildert's  View^  of  the  Rise 
antl  Progress  of  Infidelity,  vol.  i.  Sermons  3.  and  4.  Anspach,  Cours 
d'Etudes  de  la  Religion  Chretieune,  Part  II.  Tome  ii.  pp.  261—273.  Vernet, 
Traite  de  la  V^rite  de  la  Religion  Chr<tienne,  Tomes  viii.— x.  Bishop 
Warburton's  Julian. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    PRINCIPAL    PROPHECIES    RELATIVE    TO    THE    MESSIAH,  WITH    THEIR    ACCOMPLISHMENT,  IX  THE  VERY  WORDS 

OF    THE    NEW    TKSTAMENT. 

[Referred  to  in  paffes  127.  and  148.  of  this  volume.] 

SECTION  I. 


PROPHECIES    RELATIVE  TO  THE  ADVENT,  PERSON,  SUFFERINGS,  RESURRECTION,  AND  ASCENSION  OF  THE    MESSIAH. 


§  1 .   That  a  Messiah  should  come. 

PuopiiECT. — Gen.  iii.  15.  He  (the  seed  of  the  woman) 
shall  bvnise  thy  licad  and  thou  shall  bruise  his  liccl.  Compare 
Gen.  xxii.  18.  xii.  .3.  xxvi.  4.  xxviii.  4.  and  Psalm.  Ixxii.  17. — 
Isa.  xl.  5.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  he  revealed,  and  all 
flesh  shall  sec  it  together. — Hag.  ii.  7.  The  desire  of  all  nations 
shall  come. 

FcLFiLMENT. — Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  7«om«H  (4000  years  after 
tlie  first  prophecy  was  delivered.) — Rom.  xvi.  20.  The  God  of 
))cace  shall  bvuis.e  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly. — 1  John  iii.  8. 
The  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works 
of  the  J)cvil  (that  old  serpent.  Rev.  xi.  9.)  Sec  also  Heb.  ii. 
14. — Luke  ii.  10.  I  bring  you  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall 
be  to  all  people. 

§  2.   When  he  should  come. 

PnopiiKCT. — Gen.  xlix.  10.  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
.Tudali,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come. 
The  Messiah  was  to  come  at  a  time  of  universal  peace,  and 
when  there  was  a  general  expectation  of  him  ;  and  while  the 
second  temple  was  standing,  seventy  weeks  (of  years,  i.  e.  490 
years)  after  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  Sec  Hag.  ii.  6 — 9. ; 
Dan.  ix.  24,  2b.\  Mai.  iii.  1. 

FiLFir.MKNT. — When  the  Messiah  came,  the  sceptre  had 
dc/)arted  from  Jiidah ;  for  the  Jews,  though  governed  by  their 
own  rulers  and  magistrates,  yet  were  subject  to  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  as  was  evinced  by  their  being 
subject  to  the  enrolment  of  Augustus,  paying  tribute  to  Cffisar, 
and  not  having  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Compare  Luke  ii. 
1.  3 — 5.;  Matt.  xxii.  20,  21.;  and  the  parallel  passages;  and 
John  xviii.  31. — When  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  the 
Roman  wars  were  terminated,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  and 
peace  reigned  throughout  the  Roman  empire ;  and  all  nations, 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  expecting  the  coming  of-  some 
extraordinary  person.  See  Matthew  ii.  1 — 10.;  Mark  xv.  43.; 
Tjuke  ii.  25.  38.;  and  John  i.  19 — 45.  for  the  expectation  of  the 
Jews.  The  two  Roman  historians,  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  con- 
firm the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  as  to  the  expectation  of  the 
Gentiles. 

§  3.   That  the  Messiah  should  be  God  and  man  together. 

Phopht.ct. — Psal.  ii.  7.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee. — Psal.  ex.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord. — 
Isa.  ix.  6.  The  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father. — I\Iic.  v.  2. 
Whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting. 

FiLKiLMKXT. — Heb.  i.  8.  Unto  the  Son  he  saith,  "Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."  Compare  Matt.  xxii.  42 — 
4.'i.;  1  Cor.  XV.  25.;  Heb.  i.  13.— Matt.  i.  23.  They  shall  call 
liis  name  Emmanuel,  that  is,  God  with  us. — John  i.  1.  14.  The 
fVord  was  with  God,  snd  the  JTord  was  God.  The  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us. — Rom.  ix.  5.  Of  whom  (the 
fiith«rs)  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  God  over 
all,  blessed  for  ever.     See  also  Col.  ii.  9. ;   1  John  v.  20. 

§  4.  From  whom  he  was  to  he  descended. 

PnoPHT.cT. — From  the  first  woman.  Gen.  iii.  15. 

From  .Ibraham  and  his  descendants  (Gen.  xii.  3.   xviii.  18.) ; 


viz.  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  4.)  ;  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  14.)  ;  Jndah 
(Gen.  xlix.  10.);  Jesse  (Isa.  xi.  1.);  David  (Psal.  cxxxii.  11. 
Ixxxix.  4.  27.;  Isa.  ix.  7.;  Jer.  xxiii.  5.  xxxiii.  15.) 

FuLFFLMENT. — Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman. 

Acts  iii.  25.  The  covenant,  which  God  made  with  our  fathers, 
saying  unto  Abraham,  "And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  be  blessed."  (Sec  Matt.  i.  1.) — Heb.  vii.  14.  It 
is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Juiluh. — Rom.  xv.  12. 
Isaiah  saith  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse. — John  vii.  42.  Hath 
not  the  Scripture  said,  that  Christ  comcth  of  the  seed  of  David? 
See  also  Acts  ii.  30.  xiii.  23. ;  Luke  i.  32. 

§  5.   That  the  Messiah  should  be  born  of  a  virgin. 

PiioPiiECY. — Isa.  vii.  14.  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  and 
bring  forth  a  Son. — Jer.  xxxi.  22.  The  Lord  hath  created  a  new 
thing  on  the  earth;  a  woman  shall  compass  a  man.  (N. B.  The 
aniient  Jews  applied  this  prophecy  to  the  Messiah,  whence  it 
follows,  that  the  later  interpretations  to  the  contrary  are  only 
to  avoid  the  tncth  -which  we  profess,  viz.  That  Jesus  -was  born 
of  a  Virgin,  and  therefore  is  The  Christ  or  Messiah. — Bp. 
Pearson  on  the  Creed.  Art.  III.  p.  171.  edit.  171.5.  folio.) 

Fulfilment. — Matt.  i.  24,  25.  Joseph  took  his  wife  and 
knew  her  not,  till  she  had  brouglit  forth  her  first-bom  son. 
Compare  Luke  i.  26 — 35.— Matt.  i.  22,  23.  All  this  was  done, 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled,  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet,  saying,  "  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  son." 

§  G    TVliere  the  Messiah  was  to  be  horn. 

Prophect. — Mic.  V.  2.  Thou  Bethlehem  E[)hratah,  though 
thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah ;  yet  out  of  thee 
shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  the  ruler  in  Israel. 

Fulfilmext. — Luke  ii.  4 — 6.  All  went  to  be  taxed  (or  en- 
rolled), every  one  into  his  own  city.  And  Joseph  also  went  up 
from  Gallilee,  with  Mary  his  espoused  wife,  unto  Bethlehem  ; 
and  while  they  were  there  she  brought  forth  her  first-born  son. 
Compare  also  Luke  ii.  10,  11.  16.  and  Matt.  ii.  1.  4. — 6.  8.  11.; 
John  vii.  42. 

§  7.   That  a  prophet,  in  the  .spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  or 

Elijah,  should  be  the  Messiah''s  forerunner  and  prepare  his 

tvay, 

PnopiiECT. — Malachi  iii.  1.  and  iv.  5. ;  Isa.  xl.  3. ;  Luke  i.  17. 
Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  my  way 
before  me. 

Fclfil.mext. — Matt.  iii.  1.  In  those  days  came  John  the  Bap- 
tist preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaa,  saying.  Repent  ye,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. — Matt.  xi.  14.;  Luke  vii.  27,  28. 
This  is  Elias  which  was  for  to  come. 

§  8.   77iat  the  Messiah  ivas  to  be  a  Prophet. 

PiiopiiECT. — Deut.  xvii.  15.  18.  I  wifl  raise  them  up  a  Prophet 
from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee. 

FriFiLMEXT. — John  iv.  19.  The  woman  saith  unto  him.  Sir, 
I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  Prophet. — John  ix.  17.  He  is  a  Pro- 
phet.— Matt.  xxi.  46.  They  took  him  for  a  Prophet. — Mark  vi. 
15.  It  is  a  Prophet,  or  as  one  of  the  Prophets. — Luke  vii.  16. 
A  great  Prophet  is  risen  up  among  us. — John  vi.  14.  This  is 
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of  a  truth  that  Prophet,  which  should  come  into  the  world. — 
John  vii.  40.  Of  a  truth  this  is  tlie  Prophet. — Luke  xxiv.  19. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  a  Prophet,  mighty  in  deed  and 
word  before  God  and  all  the  people. — Matt.  xxi.  11.  This  is 
Jesus  the  Prophet,  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 

§  9.   That  the  Messiah  should  begin  to  publish  the  Gospel  in 
Galilee 

Prophecy. — Isa.  ix.  1,  2.  In  Galilee  of  the  nations,  the  peo- 
ple that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light. 

FcLFiLMENT.. — Matt.  iv.  12.  17.  Now  when  Jesus  heard 
that  John  was  cast  into  prison,  he  departed  into  Galilee,  From 
that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach  and  to  say,  Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

§  10.  That  the  Messiah  shall  confirm  his  doctrine  by  great 
miracles. 

Prophecy. — Isa.  xxxv.  5,  6.  Then  the  eyes  of  the  bli?id 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped: 
then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the 
dumb  sing. — Isa.  xliii.  7.  To  open  the  blind  eyes. — Isa.  xxxii.  3. 
The  eyes  of  them  that  see  shall  not  be  dim  ;  and  the  ears  of  them 
that  hear,  shall  hearken. — Isa.  xxix.  18.  The  deaf  shall  hear 
the  words  of  the  book;  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see  out 
of  obscurity  and  darkness. 

Fulfilment. — Matt.  xi.  4,  5.  Jesus...  said,  "Go,  and  show 
John  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  sec :  the  blind  receive 
their  sight,  and  the  lame  ivulk:  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up. — Luke  viii.  21.  In  the 
same  hour,  he  cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and  plagues,  and 
of  evil  spirits ;  and  unto  many  that  were  blind,  he  gave  siglit. — 
Matt.  iv.  23,  24.  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee. .  .healing all  manner 
of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people.... 
They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with 
divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which  were  possessed 
with  devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatic,  and  those  which  had 
the  palsy,  and  he  healed  them. — Matt.  xv.  30,  31.  And  great 
multitudes  came  unto  him,  having  with  them  those  that  were 
lame,  blind,  dumb,  maimed,  and  many  others ;  and  cast  them 
down  at  Jesus's  feet,  and  he  Jiealed  them.  Insomuch  that  the 
multitude  wondered,  when  they  saw  the  •  dumb  to  speak,  the 
maimed  to  be  whole  and  the  lame  to  ivalk,  and  the  blind  to 
see. — Acts  ii.  22.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God 
among  you  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs;  which  God  did 
by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  know. 

As  it  would  swell  this  article  of  the  Appendix  to  an  undue 
length,  were  we  to  state  at  length  all  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ 
related  by  the  evangelists,  we  annex  (in  further  proof  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  concerning  them)  the  following 
catalogue  of  them,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares's  Ve- 
racity of  the  Evangelists  Demonstrated,  pp.  283 — 286. : — 


1.  Water  turned  into  Wine 

.2.  Nobleman's  Son  of  Capernaum  healed 

3.  Passing  unseen  through  the  Multitude 

4.  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes 

5.  Demoniac  cured 


6.  Peter's  Wife's  Mother  cured 

7.  MullitudesYiea^ei 

8.  Also  throughout  Galilee 

9.  A  Leper  healed 


10.  The  Paralytic  letdown  in  bed> 
H.  The  impotent  Man,  at  Bethesda 
12.  The  withered  Hand,  on  the  Sabbath 


13.  Many  healed 

14.  Many,  and  some  by  mere  touch 

15.  Centurion's  Servant , 

16.  The  Widow's  Son  raised,  at  Nain 

17.  Various  Miracles  appealed  to 

18.  Many  healed 


19.  A  Demoniac. 

20.  The  Tempest  stilled. 

21.  The  Legion  of  Devils  cast  out'. 

22.  The  Woman  who  touched  his  Garment 

23.  The  Daughter  of  Jairus  raised 

24.  Two  blind  Men 

25.  A  dumb  Demoniac 

26.  Power  given  to  the  Apostles  to  heal 

27.  Many  Sick  healed 

28.  Five  thousand  fed 

29.  He  walks  on  the  Sea 

30.  Ship  immediately  at  its  Destination 

31.  As  many  as  touched  healed 

32.  Daughter  of  Syrophcenician  Woman 

33.  Deaf  and  dumb  Man 

34.  Multitudes  healed 

35.  Four  Thousand  fed 

36.  A  blind  Man  cured 

37.  The  great  Miracle  of  the  Transfiguration 

38.  A  deaf  and  dumb  Demoniac 

39.  A  fish  brings  the  tribute  Money 
:   40.  The  Man  blind  from  his  Birth 

41.  The  infirm  Woman  restored 

42.  The  Dropsy  healed  on  the  Sabbath 

43.  Ten  Lepers  cleansed 

44.  Lazarus  raised  from  the  Dead 

45.  Blind  Bartimeus  cured  ^ 

46.  Many  blind  and  lame 

47.  The  barren  Fig-tree  destroyed 

48.  The  Ear  of  Malchus  restored 

49.  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  after  his  Resur- 

rection      John  xxi. 

§  11.  in  what  manner  the  Messiah  was  to  make  his  public 
entry  into  Jerusalem. 

Prophecy. — Zech.  ix.  9.  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  o^  Jeru- 
salem, behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee;  he  is  just,  and 
having  salvation  ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  even  upon  a 
colt  the  foal  of  an  ass. 

Fulfilment.— ^Matt.  xxi.  7 — 10.  The  disciples — brought  the 
ass  and  the  colt,  and  put  on  them  their  clothes,  and  set  him  (Je- 
sus) thereon  (that  is,  upon  the  clothes).  And  great  multitudes 
spread  their  garments,  &c.  &c.— Matt.  xxi.  4,  5.  jlll  this  was 
done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet, 
saying,  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  "  Behold,  thy  king  com- 
eth," &c.  &c. 

§  12.   That  the  Messiah  should  be  poor  and  despised,  and  be 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  disciples  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
(at  that  time  the  ordinary  price  of  the  vilest  slave)  ;  wj,ih 
which  the  potter^s  field  should  he  purchased. 
Prophecy. — Isa.  liii.  3.   There  is  no  beauty  that  we  should 
desire  him.     He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sor- 
rows, and  acquainted  with  grief;  and  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces 
from  him :    he  was  despised,   and   we   esteemed   him   not. — 
Ps.  xli.  9.  and  Ps.  lv.-12 — 1^.  Yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend  in 

»  St.  Matthew  says  two  demoniacs,  the  others  mention  only  one.  Pro- 
bably one  was  more  remarkable  than  the  other. 

a  St.  Matthew  says  two  blind  men.  Of  whom,  doubtless,  Bartimeus  was 
the  most  jemarkable. 
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whom  I  trusted,  who  did  cat  of  my  bread,  hath  lift  up  his  heel 
against  me. — Zcch.  xi.  12.  So  they  woi(;hcd  lor  my  i)rico  thirty 
pieces  of  silver. — Zcch.  xi.  1:5.  And  tiic  Lord  siiid  unto  me, 
Cast  it  unto  the  potter  :  a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at 
of  them !  And  I  took  the  thirty  jiicces  of  silver,  and  cast  them 
to  the  potter  in  tiic  house  of  the  Lord. 

FuLFiLMKNT. — Lukc  ix.  .58.  Tiie  Son  of  man  hath  not  where 
to  lay  his  head. — 2  Cor.  viii.  9.  For  your  sakes  he  became  poor. — 
John  xi.  .35.  Jksls  VV>;i't. —  Luke  xxii.  .3,  4.  Then  Satan 
entered  into  Judas,  being  one  of  the  twelve,  and  he  went  his 
way  and  communed  with  the  chief  priests  how  he  might  betray 
him  unto  them. — Matt,  xxvi,  M.  And  Judas  went  unto  the 
chief  priests,  and  said  unto  them.  What  will  yc  give  me,  and  I 
will  deliver  him  unto  you  ?  and  they  covenanted  with  him  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver. — Matt,  xxvii.  3 — 8.  Then  Judas,  who 
had  betrayed  him,  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  say- 
ing, I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood ;  and 
he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  and  departed, 
and  went  and  hanged  himself.  And  the  chief  priests  took  the 
silver,  and  they  said,  It  is  not  lawful  to  put  it  into  the  treasury, 
because  it  is  the  price  of  blood,  and  they  took  counsel,  and 
bought  with  them  the  potter  s  field,  to  bury  strangers  in. 

§  1 3.   Thai  the  Messiah  should  suffer  pain  and  death  for  the 
sins  of  the  World. 

PuopiiKCY. — Psal.  xxii.  16,  17.  For  dogs  (that  is  the  Heath- 
ens, whom  the  Jews  called  dogs,)  have  compassed  me ;  the  as- 
sembly of  the  wicked  have  inclosed  me ;  they  pierced  my  hands  and 
my  feet.  I  may  tell  all  my  bones;  they  look  and  stare  upon  me. — 
Isa.  1.  6.  I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  checks  to 
them  that  plucked  olf  the  hair.  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame 
and  spitting. — Isa.  liii.  5.  8.  He  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions :  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  by  his  stripes  we 
are  healed.  He  was  cut  olVout  of  the  land  of  the  living,  for  the 
transgression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken. — Isa.  liii.  12.  And 
he  bare  the  sin  of  viany. 

Fulfilment — John  xix.  1,  2.  Then  Pilate  took  Jesus,  and 
scourged  him.  And  the  soldiers  platted  a  crown  of  thorns, — 
and  they  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands. — Matt,  xxvii. 
30.;  Mark  xv.  19.  And  they  did  s/i«7  upon  him, — and  smote 
him  on  the  head. — Mark  xv.  25.  And  they  crucified  him. — 
1  Pet.  ii.  23,  24.  Who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ; 
when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not.  Who  bare  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree  (the  cross). 

§  14.  That  the  Messiah  should  be  cruelly  mocked  and  derided. 

PRorHECY  . — Psal.  xxii.  12,  13.  7,  8.  Many  bulls  have  com- 
passed me ;  strong  bulls  of  Bashan — (that  is,  the  wicked  and 
furious  Jews,  who  like  the  beasts  fattened  on  the  fertile  plains 
of  Bashan  "  waxed  fat  and  kicked ; — became  proud  and  rebel- 
lious)— have  beset  me  round.  They  gaped  upon  me  with  their 
mouths  as  a  ravening  and  roaring  lion.  All  they  that  see  me, 
laugh  me  to  scorn  ;  they  shoot  out  the  lip,  saying,  Ife  trusted  in 
God  that  he  would  deliver  him ;  let  him  deliver  him,  seeing  he 
delighted  in  him. 

Fulfilment. — Matt,  xxvii.  39.  41,  42.;  Mark  xv.  31,32.; 
Luke  xxiii.  35,  36.  And  they  that  passed  by,  reviled  him,  wag- 
ging their  heads.  Likewise  also  the  chief  priests,  and  the  rulers 
also  with  them,  derided,  and  mocking,  said  among  themselves, 
with  the  scribes  and  elders,  "  He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot 
save  ;  if  he  be  the  Christ,  the  chosen  of  God,  let  him  now  come 
down  from  the  cross,  and  save  himself,  that  we  may  see,  and  we 
will  believe  him.  He  trusted  in  God,  let  him  deliver  him  now 
if  he  will  have  him."  And  the  soldiers  also  mocked  him, — 
saying,  "  If  thou  be  the  king  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself." 

§  15.  That  vinegar  and  gull  should  be  offered  to  the  Messiah 
upon  the  cross :  and  that  his  garments  should  be  divided,  and 
lots  cast  fur  his  vesture. 

PiioniECT. — Psal.  Ixix.  21.  They  gave  mc  also  gall  for  my 
meat,  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink. — Psal. 
xxii.  18.  They  part  my  garments  among  them,  and  cast  lots 
tipon  my  vesture. 

FrwiLMENT. — John  xix.  29.;  Matt,  xxvii.  48.;  Markxv.  36. 
And  they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop, 
and  put  it  to  his  mouth. — John  xix.  23,  24.  And  the  soldiers 
when  they  had  crucified  Jesus,  took  his  garments  and  made  four 
parts,  to  every  soldier  a  part ;  and  also  his  coat ;  now  the  coat 
was  without  seam.  They  said  therefore,  "  Let  us  not  rend  it, 
but  cast  lots  whose  it  shall  be." 


§  IG.   Tliat  not  a  bone  of  the  Messiah  should  be  broken,  but 
that  his  side  slunild  be  pierced. 

Prophecy. — Psal.  xxxiv.  20.  He  keepeth  all  his  bones;  jiot 
one  of  them  is  broken. — Zcch.  xii.  10.  And  they  shall  look 
upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced. 

Fulfilment. — John  xix.  32 — 34.  Then  came  the  soldiers 
and  brake  the  legs  of  the  first  and  of  the  other  which  was  cruci- 
fied with  him  :  but  when  they  came  to  Je.sus,  and  saw  that  he 
was  dead  already,  they  brake  not  his  legs.  But  one  of  the 
soldiers,  with  a  spear,  pierced  his  side,  and  forthwith  there  came 
out  blood  and  water. 

§17.   That  the  Messiah  should  die  with  malefactors,  but  be 
buried  honourably. 

PnoniECY. — Isa.  liii.  9.  And  he  made  his  grave  with  the 
wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death. 

Fulfilment. — Matt,  xxvii.  38.  57 — 60.  Then  were  there 
two  thieves  crucified  with  him.  There  came  a  rich  man  of 
Arimathea,  named  Joseph,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus ;  and 
he  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  Unen  cloth  and  laid  it  in  liis  own  new 
tomb. 

§18.   Tliat  the  Messiah  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  ascend 
into  heaven. 

Prophecy. — Psal.  xvi.  9, 10.  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope, 
for  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell  (the  separate  state  of 
departed  spirits),  neither  wilt  thou  sufler  thy  holy  one  to  see  cor- 
ruption.— Isa.  liii.  10.  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offer- 
ing for  sin, — he  shall  prolong  his  days. — Psal.  Ixviii.  18.  'I'hou 
hast  ascended  up  on  high  ;  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive  ;  thou 
hast  received  gifts  for  men,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell 
among  them. 

Fulfilment. — Acts  ii.  31.  (David)  spake  before  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell  (Hades,  or  the 
separate  state) ;  neither  did  his  flesh  see  corruption.  See  also 
Acts  xiii.  35. — Matt,  xxviii.  5,  6.  The  angels  said  unto  the 
women,  "  He  is  not  here,  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said."  See  Lukc 
xxiv.  5,  6. — 1  Cor.  xv.  4.  He  rose  again  the  third  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures. — Acts  i.  3.  He  showed  himself  alive, 
after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs. — Mark  xvi,  1 9. ; 
Luke  xxiv.  51.;  Acts  i.  9.  So,  then,  after  the  Lord  had  spoken 
to  them,  while  he  was  blessing  them,  and  while  they  beheld,  ho 
was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  Compare  also  1  Pet.  iii.  22. ;  1  Tim.  iii. 
16.;  Heb.  vi.  20. 

§  19.  That  the  Messiah  should  send  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Comforter. 

Prophecy. — Joel.  ii.  28.  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh ;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophecy. 

Fulfilment. — See  all  these  promises  and  predictions  fulfilled 
in  Acts  ii.  1 — 4. ;  iv.  31. ;  viii.  17.;  x.  44. ;  xi.  15. 


SECTION   II. 

PREDICTIONS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   OFFICES    OF  THE    MESSIAH. 

§  1 .  TTiat  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet  and  Legislator 
LIKE  unto  Moses,  but  superior  to  him,  who  should  change 
the  laiv  of  Moses  into  a  new  and  more  perfect  law,  common 
both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  which  should  last  for  ever. 

Prophecy. — Deut.  xviii.  18,  19.  I  will  rise  them  up  a 
Prophet  from  among  their  brethren  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put 
my  words  into  his  mouth. . . .  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak 
in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.  See  also  Deut  xviii.  15. ; 
Acts  iii.  22.  and  vii.  37. 

Fulfilment. — That  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet,  gene- 
rally, see  §  8.  p.  451.  supra  ;  and  how  closely  Jesus  Christ  re- 
sembled Moses,  to  whom  he  was  also  infinitely  superior  in  many 
respects,  will  appear  from  the  following  particulars : — 

(i.)  As  to  the  dienily  of  his  person. — Ileb.  iii.  5,  6.  Moses  verily 
was  faithful  in  all  his  house,  as  a  servant,  for  a  testimnny  of  those 
things  which  were  to  be  spoken  after ;  but  Christ  as  a  Son  over  his 
owTi  house,  whose  house  are  we.  Other  prophets  had  revelations  in 
dreams  and  visions,  but  Moses  talked  with  God  face  to  face.  Christ 
spake  that  which  he  had  seen  with  the  Father. 

(ii.)  As  to  his  legislative  office. — Moses  was  a  Legislator,  and  the 
Mediator  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  Man.    Christ  was  the 
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Mediator  of  a  better  covenant  than  tliat  which  was  established  by 
the  sacrifice  of  bulls  and  goals.  The  one  was  mortal ;  the  other 
divine.  Other  prophets  were  only  interpreter-s  and  enforcers  of  the 
law,  and,  in  this  respect,  were  greatly  inferior  to  Moses.  This  is,  of 
itself,  a  snfficient  proof,  that  a  succession  of  propiicls  could  not  be 
solely  alluded  to.  The  person  who  was  to  be  raised  up,  could  not  be 
like  Moses,  in  a  strict  sense,  unless  he  were  a  legislator — he  must 
give  a  law  to  mankind,  and,  consequently,  a  more  e.xcfllent  law; 
for  if  the  first  had  been  perfect,  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  argues,  there  could  have  been  no  room  for  a  second.  Christ 
was  this  legislator,  who  gave  a  law  more  perfect  in  its  nature,  more 
extensive  in  its  application,  and  more  glorious  in  its  promises  and 
rewards. — Heb.  vii.  18, 19.  There  is  a  disannulling  of  the  command- 
ment going  before,  for  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  thereof;  for 
the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  (i.  e. 
of  a  new  law)  did,  by  the  which  we  draw  nigh  to  God 

The  Law  of  Moses  belonged  to  one  nation  only  ;  but  the  Gospel, 
which  is  the  Law  of  Christ,  is  designed/or  all  nations.  The  Messiah 
was  to  enact  a  -new  Law ;  Isa.  ii.  3.  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the 
law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  This  new  law  or 
covenant  was  to  be  common  to  all  nations  ;  see  Isa.  ii.  2,  3.  and  li.  4,  5. ; 
and  was  to  endure  for  ever;  see  Isa.  lix.  21. ;  Jer.  xxxi.  34. ;  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  27.  xxxvii.  26.;  Isa.  Iv.  3.  Ixi.  8.;  Jer.  xxxii.  40.;  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
2.5.;  Dan.  vii.  13,  14.;  Isa.  xlii.  6.  Ixii.  2.;  compared  with  Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  20.  Moses  instituted  the  passover,  when  a  lamb  was  sacrificed, 
none  of  whose  bones  were  to  be  broken,  and  whose  blood  protected 
the  people  from  destruction — Christ  was  himself  that  paschal  lamb. 
Mo.scs  had  a  very  wicked  and  perverse  generation  committed  to  his 
care;  and  to  enable  him  to  rule  them,  miraculous  powers  were  given 
to  him,  and  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  make  the  people  obe- 
dient to  God,  and  to  save  them  from  ruin  ;  but  in  vain  :  in  the  space 
of  forty  years  they  all  fell  in  the  wilderness  except  two. — Christ  also 
was  given  to  a  generation  not  less  wicked  and  perverse ;  his  instruc- 
tions and  his  miracles  were  lost  upon  them;  and  in  about  the  same 
space  of  time,  after  they  had  rejected  him,  they  were  destroyed. 

(iii.)  As  to  his  prophetic  office  and  character. — Moses  foretold  the 
calamities  that  would  befal  his  nation  for  iheir  disoliedience. — Christ 
predicted  the  same  events,  fixed  the  precise  time,  and  enlarged  upon 
the  previous  and  subsequent  circumstances. 

Mo.ses  chose  and  appointed  seventy  elders  to  preside  over  the  peo- 
ple— Christ  chose  the  same  number  of  disciples.  Moses  sent  tweh'e 
men  to  spy  out  the  land  which  was  to  be  conquered — Christ  sent  his 
twelve  apostles  into  the  world,  to  subdue  it  by  a  more  glorious  and 
miraculous  conquest. 

(iv.)  As  to  the  benefits  conferred. — Moses  delivered  the  Israelites 
from  their  cruel  bondage  in  Egypt ;  he  contended  with  the  magicians, 
and  had  the  advantage  over  them  so  manifestly,  that  they  could  no 
longer  withstand  him,  but  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  divine 
power  by  which  he  was  assisted.  Moses  conducted  the  Israelites 
through  the  desert,  assuring  them  that,  if  they  would  be  obedient, 
they  should  enter  into  the  happy  land  of  promise,  which  the  wiser 
Jews  usually  understood  to  bo  a  type  of  the  eternal  and  celestial 
kingdom,  to  which  the  Messiah  was  to  open  an  entrance.  And  Moses 
interceded  with  the  Almighty  for  that  rebellious  people,  and  stopped 
the  wrath  of  God,  by  lifting  up  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 
The  people  could  not  enter  into  the  land  of  f)romise  till  Moses  was 
dead — by  the  death  of  Christ  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  opened 
to  believers." — But  Jesus  has  delivered  us  from  the  far  worse  tyranny 
of  Satan  and  sin,  and  He  saves  all  who  truly  believe  in  him  and  un- 
feignedly  repent,  from  the  guilt,  the  power,  and  the  punishment  of 
Iheir  sins.  (Matt.  i.  21.) — Jesus  Christ  cast  out  evil  spirits,  and  received 
their  acknowledgments  both  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature  and  the 
importance  of  his  mission.  He  was  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  and  was 
the  atonement  for  the  whole  world.  He  has  also  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light ;  and  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  be- 
lievers. As  our  forerunner,  he  hath  entered  into  heaven,  that  where 
he  is,  there  his  followers  may  be  also  (lleb.  vi.  20.  ix.  24. ;  John  xiv. 
2,  3.) :  and  as  an  Advocate  he  ever  liveth  to  riiake  intercession  for  all 
that  come  unto  God  by  him.  (1  John  ii.  1. ;  Heb.  vii.  25.) 

Moses  wrought  a  great  variety  of  miracles,  and  in  this  particular 
the  parallel  is  remarkable  ;  since  beside  Christ  there  arose  not  a  pro- 
phet in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  kneiu  face  to  face,  in  all 
the  signs  and  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  sent  him  to  do.  (Deut.  xxxiv.) 
Moses  was  not  only  a  lawgiver,  a  prophet,  and  a  worker  of  miracles, 
but  a  king  and  a  priest.  He  is  called  king  (Deut.  xxxiii.  5.),  and  he 
had,  indeed,  though  not  the  pomp,  and  the  crown,  and  the  sceptre,  yet 
the  authority  of  a  king,  and  was  the  supreme  magistrate;  and  the 
office  of  priest  he  often  exercised.  In  all  these  offices  the  resemblance 
between  Moses  and  Christ  was  striking  and  exact. 

Moses  fed  the  people  miraculously  in  the  wilderness — Christ  with 
bread  and  with  doctrine  ;  and  the  manna  which  descended  from 
heaven,  and  the  loaves  which  Christ  multiplied,  were  proper  images 
of  the  spiritual  food  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  bestowed  upon 
his  disciples. 

Moses  expressly  declares,  "That  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whoso- 
ever will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  the  prophet  shall  speak 
in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him."  The  Jews  rejected  Christ,  and 
God  rejected  them.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
there  is  no  instance  recorded,  where,  in  the  case  of  disobedience  to 
the  warnings  or  advice  of  any  prophet,  such  terrible  calamities  en- 
sued, as  those  which  followed  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  empire,  the  destruction  of  so  many  Jews  at 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  dispersion  of  the  surviving  people,  and 
the  history  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  present  day — calamities  beyond 
Oeasure  and  beyond  example— fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses. 


(V.)  As  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death. — Moses  died  in  one  sense 
for  the  iniquities  of  his  peojile  :  it  was  their  rebellion,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  it,  which  drew  down  the  displeasure  of  God  upon  them 
and  upon  him:  "The  Lord,"  said  Moses  to  them,  "was  angry  with 
me  for  your  sakes,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  go  in  thither,  but  thou  shall 
die."  (Deut.  i.  37.)  Moses,  therefore,  went  up,  in  the  sight  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  the  top  of  Mount  JNebo,  and  there  he  died,  when  he  was  in 
perfect  vigour,  "when  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated." — Christ  suffered  fiir  the  sins  of  men,  and  was  led  up,  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  to  Calvary,  where  he  died  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  when  he  was  in  his  full  natural  strength.  Neither  Moses 
nor  Christ,  as  far  as  we  may  collect  from  sacred  history,  were  ever 
sick,  or  felt  any  bodily  decay  or  infirmity  which  would  have  rendered 
them  unfit  for  the  toils  they  underwent.  Their  sufferings  were  of 
another  kind. 

As  Moses,  a  little  before  his  death,  promised  the  people  that  God 
would  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  like  unto  him — so  Christ,  taking  leave 
of  his  afnieted  disciples,  told  them,  /  loill  not  leave  yon  comfortless :  1 
will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter.  (John 
xiv.  18. 'le.) 

"  Is  this  similitude  and  correspondence,  in  so  many  particu- 
lars, the  effect  of  mere  chance'!"  says  Dr.  Jortin,  to  whom  we 
are  principally  indebted  for  the  preceding  circumstances  of  re- 
semblance between  Jesus  Clirist  and  the  Great  Prophet  and 
Legislator  of  the  Jews : — "  Let  us  search  all  the  records  of  uni- 
versal history,  and  see  if  we  can  find  a  man  who  was  so  like  to 
Moses  as  Christ  was.  If  we  cannot  find  such  a  one,  then  we 
liave  found  liim  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did 
write,  to  be  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  tue  Son  of  God,"' 

§  2.   The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Teacher,  who  was  to  instruct  and 
enlighten  men. 

(1.)  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Tcaeher. 

Prophect. — Isa.  Ixi.  1.  The  Lord  hath  anointed  me  io preach 
good  tidings  unto  the  meek. — Isa.  liv.  13.  All  thy  people  shall 
be  taught  of  the  Lord.- — Psal.  Ixxviii.  2.  I  will  open  my  mouth 
in  a  parable. 

FuLFiLMKNT. — ?.Tark  i.  14.  Jesus  came  ....  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God. — Luke  viii.  1.  He  went  throughout  every  city 
and  village,  preaching,  and  showing  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. — Mark  vi.  6.  He  went  round  about  all  the 
villages  teaching. — Luke  iv.  15.  44.  He  tavght  in  their  syna- 
gogues ;  and  he  preaclicd  m  the  synagogues  of  Galilee.  See 
also  Matt.  iv.  23.  ix.  35.;  Mark  i.  38,  39.— Matt.  xi.  The  poor 
have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them. — Matt.  xiii.  34.  All  these 
things  spake  Jesus  unto  the  multitude  in  parables,  and  without 
a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  tliem,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying,  I  will  open  my  mouth  in 
parables. — Mark.  iv.  33.  Witli  many  such  parables  spake  he 
the  word  unto  them.  The  following  list  of  parables  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  prophetic  character  of  the  Messiah  as  a  teacher  5 
it  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nare's  Veracity  of  the 
Evangelists  demonstrated,  pp.  287 — 289.: — 

1.  Of  the  Blind  leading  the  Blind Luke  vi. 

2.  Of  the  House  built  on  a  Rock <  Matt.  vii. 

I  Luke  VI. 

3.  Of  the  two  Debtors Luke  vii. 

4.  Of  the  relapsing  Demoniac \  ^^^^^  ^'j- 

5.  Of  the  rich  Man  and  his  vain  Hopes Luke  xii. 

6.  Of  the  Lord  returning  from  a  Wedtling Luke  xii.' 

7.  Of  the  barren  Fig-tree '....       Luke  xiii 

'  Matt,  xiii, 

8.  Of  the  Sower. 


9.  Of  the  Tares  ..••••.. 

10.  Of  the  Seed  sown 

11.  Of  the  Mustard  Seed. 


12.  Of  the  Leaven...... 

13.  Of  the  hid  Treasure. 

14.  Of  the  Merchant  seeking  Pearls Ibid. 

15.  Of  the  Net  cast  into  the  Sea ,     Ibid. 

16.  Of  the  good  Householder Matt.  xiii. 

\  Matt.  ix. 

17.  Of  the  new  Cloth  and  old  Garment. 


18.  Of  the  new  Wine  and  old  Bottles 


19.  Of  the  Plant  not  planted  by  God Matt.  xv. 

cr\   /-vf  .u    I    »  c-u  S  Matt,  xviii. 

20.  Of  the  lost  &heep ■ |  Luke  xv. 

21.  Of  the  unmerciful  Servant Mattxviii. 

>  .Tortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  135— l.TO.  seconcj 
edition.  See  also  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  pp, 
90—101.  London,  1793,  ninth  edition. 
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22.  Of  the  Shepherd  and  the  Sheep 

23.  Of  the  good  Samaritan 

24.  Of  the  Guest  choosing  the  highest  Seat . .  . 

25.  Of  the  great  Supper 

26.  Of  the  biiikliiig  of  a  Tower 

27.  Of  the  King  preparing  for  War 

28.  Of  the  Salt 

29.  Of  the  Piece  of  Silver  lost 

30.  Of  the  Prodigal  Son 

31.  Of  the  tnij\iKl  Steward 

32.  Of  Ihe  rich  Man  and  Lazarus 

33.  Of  (he  Master  commanding  his  Servant.. . 

34.  Of  the  niijuat  Judge  and  Widow 

35.  Of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican 

36.  Of  the  F/al)()iirers  hired  at  different  Hours. 

37.  Of  the  Ten  Pounds  and  Ten  Servants 

38.  Of  the  professing  and  repenting  Son 


39.  Of  the  wicked  Husbandman . 


40.  Of  the  Guests  bidden  and  the  Wedding  Garment. 

41.  Of  the  Fig-lrec  putling  forth  Leaves 


42.  Of  the  Thief  in  Ihe  Night , 

43.  Of  the  Man  taking  a  long  .Journey..  . 

44.  Of  the  fiiithfid  and  unfaithful  Servant 

45.  Of  the  Ten  Virgins 

40.  Of  the  Talents 


Perhaps  also  the  following  may  he  added: — 

47.  Children  in  the  Market  Place <  j  ,,'^1^^  ^.  jj 

f  Matt.  xii. 

48.  The  strong  Man  keeping  his  IIou.se <  Mark  iii. 

(  Luke  xi. 

(ii.)  Messiah  was  to  i^istnict  and  enlighten  men. 

PnopHEcr. — Isaiah  ix.  2.  The  people  that  walked  in  d.ark- 
ness  had  seen  a  great  liq-Jit ;  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shincd. 

Fulfilment. — John  xii.  46,  I  am  come  a  li^/it  into  the 
world,  that  whosoever  bclicvcth  on  mc  should  not  abide  in 
darkness.  (See  also  John  viii.  12.  ix.  5.) — Luke  ii.  32.  A 
liffht  to  lighten  the  Gentiles. — Acts  xxvi.  18.  To  open  their 
eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  li^ht,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God. — Eph.  v,  8,  Ye  were  sometimes 
darkness,  but  now  ye  arc  liq-ht  in  the  Lord ;  walk  as  children  of 
light. — Acts  iii.  26,  God  having  raised  up  his  son  Jesus,  sent 
him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  evcij  one  of  you  from  his 
iniquities. 

§  3.  He  was  to  be  ihe  3fessiah,  Christ,  or  Jinointcd  of  God. 

Prophect. — Isaiah  Ixi.  1,  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is 
upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  unto  the  meek. — Dan.  xi,  24,  25,  To  anoint  the  most 
holy, — the  Messiah  the  Prince. — Psal.  exxxii.  17,  I  have  or- 
dained a  lamp  for  mine  Anointed.  See  also  Psal,  Ixxxix,  20, 
51, — Psal.  ii.  2.  The  rulers  take  counsel  together  against  the 
Lord  and  against  his  Anointed  or  J\Iessiah. 

FiTLFiLMENT. — John  iv,  25,  42,  I  know  that  the  J\Tessiah 
Cometh,  wliich  is  called  the  Clirist.  This  is  indeed  the  Christ. — 
vi.  69.  We  believe  and  arc  sure  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God.  See  also  John  xi,  27,;  Matt,  xvi.  16, — 
Matt,  xxvi.  63,  64.  The  high  priest  said,  "  I  adjure  thee  by  the 
living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ  the 
Son  of  God ;"  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  "  Thou  hast  said."  See 
also  Mark  xiv,  61, — Acts  xviii,  28.  He  mightily  convinced  the 
Jews,  anu  that  publicly,  showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ.  See  also  Acts  ix.  22,  and  xvii.  3. — Acts  ii.  36. 
Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made 
that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified  both  Lord  and  Chi-ist — 
Phil,  ii,  11.  That  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Lord. 

§  4.  7%e  3Iessiah  was  to  be  a  Priest. 

PaornECT, — Psal,  ex,  4,  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek  (cited  in  Heb,  v,  6,  vii,  21,), — Zech.  vi,  13, 
He  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne, 

FuLTiLMEXT, — Heb,  iv,  14,  We  have  a  great  his^h  priest 
that  is  passed  into  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God.  (See 
also  viii.  1.) — Heb,  iii.  1.  x.  21.  Consider  the  apostle  and  hisrh 
firiest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus. — Heb.  ii,  17,  That  he 
might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining 
to  God,  to  make   reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people. — 


Heb.  vii.  24.  This  man  because  he  continueth  forever  hath  an 
unchangeable  priesthood. 

§  5.  The  Messiah  was,  by  the  offer  in  g  of  himself  as  a  sacrifice' 
for  sin,  to  make  an  end  of  sin,  to  7ituke  rccunciliation  fur 
iniquity,  to  make  men  holy,  aiid  to  destroy  the  power  of  ihe 
devil. 

Prophecy. — Tsa.  liii.  6.  10,  11,  12.  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him 
the  inif/uiti/  of  us  all.  'i'hou  shalt  make  hi.s  soul  an  ofl'ering  fov 
sin.  He  shall  hear  their  i?iirjuities.  He  bare  the  sin  of  many. — 
Uan.  ix.  24.  To  finish  the  transgression,  to  make  an  end  of  sins, 
and  to  make  reconciliation  for  inif/uitij,  and  to  bring  in  an 
everlasting  righteousness. — Gen.  iii.  15.  It  (the  .seed  of  woman, 
the  promised  Messiah)  shall  brnise  thy  (Satan's)  head. 

FiTLFiLMENT. — Eph.  V.  2.  Cluist  hath  given  himself  y&r  ns, 
an  offering,  and  a  sacrifice  to  God.  (See  also  2  Cor.  v.  21. 
Rom,  viii,  3,) — 1  John  ii.  2.  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. 
— Heb.  ix.  14.  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered 
///mst'//"  without  spot,  to  God. — 1  Pet,  i,  19.  Jlcdeemed — with 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish. — 
1  Pet.  iii.  18,  Christ  hath  once  suflercd  for  sins,  the  just  for  the 
unjust, — Heb,  x.  12.  This  man,  after  he  had  ollbred  one  sa- 
crifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God, — 
Heb,  ix,  12,  Neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  hut  by 
his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place. — Heb.  vii.  27. 
Who  necdeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice 
first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's;  for  this  he  did 
once  when  he  ofli'red  up  himself,  Heb,  ix,  25,  26,  Nor  yet  that 
he  should  offer  him.sclf  often,  as  the  high  priest  cntereth  into 
the  holy  place  every  year  with  the  blood  of  others.  But  now, 
once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. — John  i.  29.  The  lamb  of  God, 
which  talceth  away  tlie  sin  of  the  world, — Acts  v,  31,  To  give 
repentance  to  Israel  and  forgix<e?iess  of  si7is. — 1  Cor,  xv,  3. 
Christ  died /or  07(r  sins  according  to  the  Sriptures, — 1  John  i,  7. 
The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanselli  us  from  all  sin. — 
Rom.  V,  10.  We  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his 
Son, — 2  Cor,  v.  18.  Who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus 
Christ. — Col.  i,  20,  By  him  (Christ)  to  reconcile  all  things  unto 
himself, — Heb,  v,  8,  9,  He  became  the  author  of  salvation  unto 
all  them  that  obey  him, — 2  Cor,  v,  15,  He  died  for  all,  that  they 
which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto 
him  which  died  for  them.  (See  also  Rom,  vi,  10 — 12,  1  Thcss. 
V.  10,) — 1  Pet,  ii,  24,  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sin,  sliould  live  unto 
rigJiteousness. — Tit,  ii,  14,  Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniqidty,  and  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  -works. — 1  Cor,  vi.  20.  Yc  are 
bought  with  a  price;  therefore  glorifii  God  in  your  body  and  in 
your  spirit  which  are  God's. — 1  Pet,  iv.  1,  2.  As  Christ  has 
suffered  for  us  in  the  flesh,  arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the  same 
mind ;  for  he  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from  sin, 
that  he  no  longer  should  live  the  rest  of  liis  time  in  lire  flesh,  to 
the  lusts  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  God. 

§  G.   The  Messiah  was  to  he  a  Saviour. 

Phophect. — Isa.  lix.  20,  The  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Zion, 
and  to  them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob, — Ixii,  1 1,  Say 
ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion  "Behold  thy  salvation  cometh," 

Fulfilment, — 1  John  iv,  14,  The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,-T— Luke  ii,  11,  Unto  you  is  born  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord,  (See  also  Matt,  i.  21. 
Acts  xiii.  23.) — John  iv.  42.  We  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and 
know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  t/ie  Saviour  of  the  world. — 
Acts  V.  31.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a 
prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  for- 
giveness of  sins. — 2  Pet.  ii.  20.  Have  escaped  the  pollutions 
of  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  (See  also  2  Pet.  iii,  18,) — Tit.  iii.  6.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour. — 2  Pet.  i.  1 .  Through  the  righteousness  of  our  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. — Phil.  iii.  20.  From  whence  (hea- 
ven) we  also  look  for  the   Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — 

Tit.  ii.   13.  Looking  for the  appearing  of  our  great  God 

and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

§  7.  The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Mediator. 
Phophect. — Psal.  ex.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit 
thou  at  my  right  hand. — Dan.  ix.  17.  19.  O  our  God,  cause 
thy  face  to  shuic  upon  thy  sanctuary  that  is  desolate  for  the 
Lord's  sake.  Defer  not  for  thine  own  sake,  O  my  God. — ■ 
Isa.  viii,  14.  He  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary. 
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FcLFiLMENT. — John  xiv.  C.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  "  I  am  the 
way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  me." — 1  Tim.  ii.  5.  There  is  one  God,  and  one 
mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus. — Heb.  xii. 
24.  Jesus  tlie  mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  (See  also  Heb. 
vii.  22.  viii.  6.  ix.  15.) — John  xv.  1 6.  xvi.  23,24.  Whatsoever 
ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you ; 
hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name. — John  xiv.  14. 
If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name  I  will  do  it. 

§  8.   The  Messiah  was  to  he  an  Intercessor. 

PaoPHECT. — Isa.  liii.  12.  He  made  intercession  for  the  trans- 
gressors. 

Fulfilment. — Luke  xxiii.  34.  Jesus  said,  Father,  forgive 
them;  for  they  know  not  ~,vhat  t/iey  do.  Heb.  ix.  24.  Christ  is 
entered  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God 
for  us. — 1  John  ii.  1.  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  v/ith 
the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous. — Rom.  viii.  34.  Christ, 
who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh 
intercession  for  us. — Heb.  vii.  25.  He  is  able  to  save  them  to 
the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  livelh 
to  make  intercession  for  them. 

§  9.  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Shepherd. 

Prophect. — Isa.  xl.  11.  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shep- 
herd, he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in 
his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young. — 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.  I  will  set  up  one  shepherd  over  them,  even  my 
servant  David.  (See  also  Ezek.  xxxvii.  24.) 

Fulfilment. — John  x.  II.  14.  I  am  the  gooi  shepherd,  and 
know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.  Other  sheep  (that  is, 
the  Gentiles)  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold. . . .  and  they 
shall  hear  my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shep- 
herd.— Heb.  xiii.  20.  Our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  shepherd 
of  the  sheep. — 1  Pet.  ii.  25.  Ye  are  now  returned  unto  the 
shepherd  and  bishop  of  your  souls. — 1  Pet.  v.  1,  2.  4.  The  elders, 
I  exhort,  feed  the  flock  of  God ;  and  when  the  chief  shepherd 
shall  appear  ye  shall  receive  a  crown. 

§  10.  Messiah  was  to  be  a  king,  superior  to  all  others,  the  head 

and  ruler  of  the  church,  and  more  particularly  exalted  as  a 

king,  after  his  sufferings  and  resurrection. 

(i.)  Messiah  was  to  be  a  King. 

Prophecy — Psal.  ii.  6.  Yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  my  holy 
hill  of  Zion. — Psal.  cxxxii.  11.  The  Lord  hath  sworn  to  David, 
"Of  the  fruit  of  thy  body  will  I  set  upon  thy  thro7ie."  (See  also 
Isa.  ix.  6.  Iv,  4.  Zech.  vi.  13.) — Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6.  A  kitig  shall  reign, 
and  prosper ;  this  is  the  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  "  The 
Lord  our  righteousness."  (See  also  Isa.  xxxii.  1.) — Ezek.  xxxvii. 
24,  25.  David  my  servant  shall  be  king  over  them.  (See  also  xxxiv. 
23,  24.  Jer.  xxx.  9.  Hos.  iii.  5.) — Zech.  ix.  9.  Shout,  0  daugh- 
ter of  Jerusalem,  behold  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee.  (Cited  as 
fulfilled  in  Matt.  xxi.  5.   John  xii.  15.  Luke  xix.  38.) 

Fulfilment. — Matt.  ii..  5,  6.  Thus  it  is  written  by  the 
prophet,  "  Out  of  thee  shall  come  a  governor,  that  shall  rule  my 
people  Israel."  (Mich.  v.  2.)— Luke  i.  32,  33.  The  Lord  God  shall 
give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he  shall  reign 
over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever. — John  i.  49.  Nathaniel  an- 
swered, "  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  king  of  Israel." — 
John  xviii.  33.  36,  37.  Pilate  said,  "Art  thou  the  king  of  the 


Jews'!"  Jesus  answered,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world :  now 
is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence."  Pilate  said,  "  Art  thou  a  king 
then  ]"  Jesus  answered  "  Thou  saycst  that  I  am  a  king."  (Sec 
also  Matt,  xxvii.  11.) — Acts  v.  31.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with 
his  right  hand  to  be  a  prince  and  a  Saviour. 

(ii.)  Messiah  was  to  be  a  king,  superior  to  all  others,  the  head 
and  ruler  of  the  church. 

Prophecy. — Psal.  Ixxxix.  27.  36.  I  will  make  him,  ray  first- 
born, higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth.  His  throne  as  the  sun 
before  me. — Dan.  vii.  13,  14.  One  like  the  Son  of  Man; — 
There  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom  ;  that 
all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him :  his  dominion 
is  an  everlasting  dominion.   (See  also  Dan.  vii.  27.  ii.  44.) 

Fulfilment. — Rev.  i.  3.  The  Prince  of  the  ki7igs  of  the 
earth. — 1  Tim.  vi.  15.  Who  is  the  blessed  and  only  potentate, 
the  King  of  ki?igs,  and  Lord  of  lords.  (See  also  Rev.  xvii  14. 
xix.  16.) — Eph.  i.  21.  Far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and 
might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in 
this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come. — Phil.  ii.  9.  God 
hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name,  which  is  above 
every  name. — Eph.  i.  22,  23.  God  hath  put  all  things  under 
Ms  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  Head  over  all  things  to  tlie  Church, 
which  is  his  body. — Col.  i.  18.  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
which  is  his  body.  (See  also  Eph.  v.  23.) — Eph.  iv.  15,  16. 
Who  is  the  Head,  evert  Christ ;  from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly 

joined  together  and  compacted maketh  increase. — 1  Cor. 

xii.  27.     Ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular. 

Ciii.)  Messiah  the  king  was  to  be  exalted,  more  particularly 
after  his  sufferings  and  resurrection. 

Prophecy. — Psal.  ii.  6,  7.  (cited  and  applied  to  Christ  in 
Acts  xiii.  33.  and  Heb.  v.  5.)  I  have  set  my  King  upon  my  holy 
hill  of  Zion.  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee. — 
Psal.  viii.  5.  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour — Isa.  liii.  10.  12. 
When  thou  shall  make  liis  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see 
his  seed ;  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand. — 
Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong,  because  he  hath  poured  out  his 
soul  unto  death. 

Fulfilsient. — 1  Pet.  i.  11.  The  prophets. ..  .testified  be- 
forehand the  sufierings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  fol- 
low.— Luke  xxiv.  26.  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these 
things,  and  to  have  entered  into  glory  1 — John  xvii.  1.  The 
hour  is  come,  glorify  thy  Son. — Rom.  i.  4.  Declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  with  power. . .  .by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.— 
1  Pet.  i.  21.  God  . .  .  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  and  gave 
him  glory. — 1  Pet.  iii.  22.  Who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on 
the  right  hand  of  God  ;  angels,  and  authorities,  and  powers  being 
made  subject  unto  him. — Acts  ii.  33,  33.  Jesus  hath  God  raised 
up. . .  .therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted. — Phil, 
ii.  8,  9.  Being  found  in  fashion  as  man,  he  humbled  himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ; 
wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him. — Heb.  ii.  9.  We 
see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  for  the 
suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour. — Heb.  xii.  2. 
Who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  d&wn  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God. 
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SECTION  L 

PREDICTIONS  (for  THE  CONFinMATION  OF  HIS  DISCIPLEs'  FAITH) 
that  THEy  WOULD  FIND  THINGS  ACCORDING  TO  HIS  WORD. 

Prophecy. — Matt.  xxi.  1,  2,  3.  Mark  xi.  2.  Luke  xix.  30, 
31.  Jesus  sent  two  disciples,  saying  unto  them,  "  Go  into  the 
village  over  against  you,  and  straightway  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied 
and  a  colt  with  bur ;  loose  them,  and  bring  them  unto  me  ;  and 


if  any  mnn  shall  say  aught  unto  you,  ye  shall  say,  '  The  Lord 
hath  need  of  them,'  and  straightway  he  will  send  them." — Mark, 
xiv.  13,  14,  15.  Go  ye  into  the  city,  and  there  shall  meet  you  a 
man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  follow  him ;  and  wheresoever  he 
shall  go  in,  say  ye  to  the  good  man  of  the  house,  "  The  master 
saith.  Where  is  the  "guest-chamber,  where  I  shall  eat  the  passOver 
with  my  discijilcs  1"  And  he  shall  show  you  a  large  upper  room. 
(See  also  Matt.  xxvi.  18.) 
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F(JLFH.MEXT. — Mark  ix.  4,  5,  6.  Luke  xix.  32.  They  found 
the  colt  tied  by  the  door  without,  in  a  place  where  two  ways 
met,  and  they  loose  him ;  and  certain  of  them  that  stood  there 
said  to  them,  "  What  do  ye,  loosing  the  colt  1"  and  they  said  to 
them  even  as  Jesus  had  commanded,  and  they  let  them  go. — 
Luke  xxii.  13.  Mark  xiv.  16.  They  went  and  found  as  he  had 
said  unto  them. 


SECTION  n. 

PREDICTIONS  OF  JESUS    CHRIST    RELATIVE   TO    HIS    SUFFERINGS, 
DEATH,  RESURRECTION,  AND  ASCENSION. 

§  1,    That  he  was  to  be  ie.f rayed  hi/  one  of  Ids  disciples,  and  by 
Judas  hcariot. 

PaopnECT. — John  vi.  70,  71.  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve, 
and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ?  He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son 
of  Simon,  for  he  it  was  that  should  betray  him. — Matt.  xx.  18. 
Behold  wc  Ro  up  to  Jerusalem, -and  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be 
betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto  the  scribes.  (See  also 
Matt'  xvii.  22.  Mark.  x.  33.  Luke  ix.  44.)— Matt.  xxvi.  2.  Ye 
know,  that  after  two  days  is  the  feast  of  the  pussover,  and  the 
Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  to  be  crucified. — John  xiii.  10,  11.  Ye 
are  clean,  but  not  all ;  for  he  knew  who  should  betray  him ; 
therefore,  said  he,  ye  are  not  all  dean.  (IS.  xvii.  12.) — Mark, 
xiv.  18.  Jesus  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  One  of  you  which 
eateth  witli  me  shall  betray  me.  (Matt.  xxvi.  21.  John  xiii.  21.) 
Luke  xxii.  21.) — John  xiii.  26.  He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  i^ive 
a  sop: — he  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot.  (Mark  xiv.  20.) — Mark 
xiv.  42.     He  that  betrayeth  me  is  at  hand.    (Matt.  xxiv.  46.) 

FiLFiLMF.xT. — Matt.  xxvi.  14,  1.5,  16.  One  of  the  twelve, 
called  Judas  Iscariot,  went  unto  the  chief  priests  and  said  unto 
them.  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver  him  unto  you  ? 
and  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  ;  and 
from  that  time  he  sought  opportunity  to  betray  him.  (Mark  xiv. 
10.  Luke  xxiii.  3.  John  xiii.  2.)— Matt.  xxvi.  47 — 49.  Judas, 
one  of  the  twelve  came,  and  with  him  a  great  multitude  with 
swords  and  staves,  from  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people. 
Now  he  that  betrayed  him  gave  them  a  sign,  saying,  Whomsoever 
I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he,  hold  him  fast ;  and  forthwith  he 
came  to  Jesus,  and  said.  Hail,  Master,  and  kissed  him. 

§  2.   Tiiat  his  other  disciples  would  forsake  him. 

Prophecy. — Mark.  xiv.  27.  Matt.  xxvi.  31.  Jesus  saith  unto 
*  them.  All  ye  shall  be  offended  because  of  me  this  night ;  for  it 
is  written,  "  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be 
scattered." — John  xvi.  32.  The  hour  cometh,  yea  is  now  come, 
that  ye  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave 
me  alone. — John  xviii.  8,  9.  Jesus  ansv.'ered,  If  ye  seek  me,  let 
these  go  their  way  ;  that  the  saying  might  be  fulfilled  which  he 
spake,  Of  them  which  thou  gavest  me  have  I  lost  none. 

FiT.FiLMEXT. — Matt.  xxvi.  .56.  Then  all  the  disciples  for- 
sook him  andjied. — Mark.  xiv.  53.  And  they  all  forsook  him 
and  fed. 

§  3.   That  Peter  would  deny  him. 

PpopiiECT. — Luke  xxii,  31,  32.  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan 
hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat ;  but  I 
have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not ;  and  when  thou  art 
converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren. — John  xiii.  38.  Wilt  thou 
lay  down  thy  life  for  my  sake "!  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee. 
The  cock  shall  not  crow  till  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice.  (See 
also  Matt.  xxvi.  34.  Luke  xxii.  34.) — Mark  xiv.  30.  Verily  I 
say  unto  thee.  That  this  day,  even  in  this  night,  before  the  cock 
crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 

Fulfilment. — Luke  xxii.  60,  61,  62.  Peter  said.  Man,  I 
know  not  what  thou  sayest ;  and  immediately,  while  he  yet 
spake,  the  cock  crew.  And  the  Lord  turned,  and  looked  upon 
Peter ;  and  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had 
said  unto  him.  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice  ; 
and  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.  (See  also  Matt.  xxvi.  75. 
John  xviii.  27.) — Mark  xiv.  72.  The  second  time  the  cock 
crew,  and  Peter  called  to  mind  the  word  that  Jesus  said  unto 

him,  Before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 
•\ 
§4.   The  circumstances,  place,  and  manner  of  his  sufferings. 
i  (i.)    That  he  should  suffer. 

Prophecy. — Matt.  xvi.  21.  Mark  viii.  31.  Luke  ix.  22.  Je- 
sus began  to  teach  and  to  show  unto  his  disciples,  how  that  he, 
the  Son  of  Man,  must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things, 
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and  be  rejected  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be 
killed,  and  after  three  days,  be  raised  again  the  third  dav.— 
Mark  ix.  31.  Matt.  xvii.  22,  23.  The  Son  of  man  shall  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  they  shall  kill  him  :  and 
after  that  he  is  killed,  he  shall  riste  the  third  day. — Mark  x.  33,  34. 
Matt.  XX.  18,  19.  Luke  xviii.  31 — 33.  Behold  we  go  up  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  all  things  that  are  written  in  the  prophets  concern- 
ing the  Son  of  .Man  shall  be  accomplished  :  and  the  Son  of  man 
shall  be  betrayed,  and  delivered  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  unto 
the  scribes ;  and  they  shall  condemn  him  unto  death,  and  shall 
deliver  him  unto  the  Gentiles.  And  they  shall  mock  and  spite- 
fully entreat  him,  and  shall  scourge  him,  and  shall  spit  uj»on  him, 
and  shall  kill  him,  and  crucify  him;  and  the  third  day  he  shall 
rise  again. 

Fulfilme^tt. — John  xi.  53.  They  took  counsel  together  to 
put  him  to  death. — Matt.  xxvi.  4.  Mark  xiv.  1.  Luke  xxii.  2. 
And  consulted  how  they  might  take  Jesus  by  subtilty  and  put 
him  to  death. — Matt.  xxvi.  66.  Mark  xiv.  04.  Luke  xxii.  71. 
They  answered  and  said,  "  He  is  guilty  of  death  ". . .  .and  they 
all  condemned  him  to  be  guilty  of  death. — Matt,  xxvii.  20.  Luke 
xxiii.  24.  John  xix.  10.  When  he  had  scourgcl  Jesus,  he  de- 
livered him  to  be  crucified. — John  xix.  18.     Matt,  xxxvii.  35. 

Luke  xxiii.  33 Golgotha;  where    they  crucified  him,  and 

two  others  with  him.  Luke  xxiv.  6,  7.  26.  46.  Remember  how 
he  spake  unto  you,  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee,  saying,  "The 
Son  of  Man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and 

be  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rise  again." "  Ought  not 

Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things  ?" Thus  it  behoved  Christ 

to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day. — Acts  ii.  23. 
Him.... ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  crucified  and 
slain. — Acts  xiii.  27.  They  have  fulfilled  {the  prophecies)  in 
condemning  him. — Acts  xvii.  .3.  (Paul  opened  and  aUeged  out 
of  the  Scriptures')  That  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered  and 
risen  again  from  the  dead. — Gal.  iii.  1 Christ  hath  evi- 
dently been  set  forth  crucified  among  you. 

(ii.)  Tlie  PLACE  where  he  should  suffer,  viz.  at  Jerusalem. 

Prophect. — Matt  xvi.  21.  Luke  ix.  31.  He  must  go  untu 
Jerusalem  and  suffer. — Luke  xiii.  31.  33.  Herod  will  kill  thee. 
It  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem. — Luke  xviii. 
31.  Matt.  XX.  18,  We  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all  things  that 
are  written  by  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be 
accomplished. 

Fulfilment. — Luke  xxiv.  18,  Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in 
Jerusalem,  and  hast  not  known  the  things  which  are  come  to 
pass  there  in  these  days  1  (See  also  Matt,  xxvii.  Mark  xv. 
Luke  xxiii.  John  xix.) — Acts  xiii.  27.  They  that  dwell  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  their  rulers,  because  they  knew  him  not,  nor  yet 
the  voices  of  the  prophets,  which  are  read  every  Sabbath-day, 
they  have  fulfilled  them  in  condemning  him. — Heb.  xiii.  12. 
Jesus. . .  .suffered  without  the  gate, 

(iii.)   The  persons,  by  whom  he  was  to  suffer,  viz,  particularly 

by  the  Chief  Priests  and  Gentiles. 

(a.)  By  the  Chief  Priests. 

Prophect. — Matt.  xvi.  21,  Mark  viii,  31.  Luke  ix.  22,  He 
must  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders  and  chief  j)riest.s  and 
scribes. — Matt.  xvii.  12.  Likewise  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man 
suffer  of  them. — Mark  x.  33.  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  chief  priests  and  to  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn 
him  to  death. 

Fulfilment. — Matt  xxvi.  3,  4.  John  xi.  53.  Then  as.sem- 
bled  together  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  and  the  elders 
of  the  people  unto  the  palace  of  the  high  priest  who  wa.s  called 
Caiaphas ;  and  consulted  that  they  might  take  Jesus  by  subtilty 
and  kill  him. — John  xviii.  13.  24.  Matt  xxvi.  57.  They  led 
him  away  to  Annas  first  Now  Annas  had  sent  him  bound 
unto  Caiaphas  the  high  priest. — Matt  xxvi.  65,  66.  Mark  xiv. 
64.  The  high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying,  "  He  hath  spoken 
blasphemy, — what  think  ye  ?"  They  answered  and  said,  "  He  is 
guilty  of  death."  Matt  xxvii.  20.  Luke  xxiii.  18.  The  chief 
priests  and  elders  persuaded  the  multitude  that  they  should  ask 
Barabbas,  and  destroy  Jesus. — Luke  xxiv.  20.  Acts  xiii.  28. 
The  chief  priests  and  rulers  delivered  him  to  be  condemned  to 
death, 

(A.)  By  the  Gentiles. 

PnopHECT. — Luke  xviii.  31,  32.  Mark  x.  33.  Matt,  xx,  19. 
The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles.  (Note,  that 
when  Jesus  foretold  that  he  should  be  crucified,  it  also  implied 
that  he  should  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles ;  for  cruciiixion  was  a 
Roman  not  a  Jewish  punishment.) 
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Fulfilment. — Acts  xiii.  28.  Though  they  found  no  cause 
of  death  in  him,  yet  desired  they  Pilate  that  he  should  be  slain. — 
Matt,  xxvii.  2.  Mark.  xv.  1.  They  delivered  him  unto  Pontius 
Pilate  the  governor. — John  xviii.  31,  32.  Pilate  said  unto  them, 
"Take  ye  him,  and  judge  him  according  to  your  law."  The 
Jews,  therefore,  said  unto  him,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any 
man  to  death  ;"  that  the  saying  of  Jesus  might  be  fuIJilled. — Mark 
XV.  15.  Luke  xxiii.  24,  Pilate  delivered  Jesus,  when  he  had 
scourged  him,  to  be  crucified. — Acts  iv.  27.  Against  thy  holy 
child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius 
Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered 
together. 

(iv.)   Tlie  manner  of  his  sufferings,  viz.    by  mocking   and 
crucifixion. 

(a.)  Jesus  foretold  that  he  should  be  mocked. 

Pkophect. — Mark.  ix.  12.  The  Son  of  Man  must  suffer 
many  things,  and  be  set  at  nought. — Luke  xviii.  32.  Mark  x. 
34,  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
shall  be  mocked,  and  spitefully  intreated,  and  spitted  on. 

FcLFiLMEXT, — At  the  high  priest's. — Matt.  xxvi.  67,  68. 
Mark  xiv.  65.  Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face,  and  buffeted  him, 
and  others  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  saying, 
Prophecy  unto  us,  thou  Christ,  who  is  he  that  smote  thee." — 
Before  Herod. — Luke  xxiii.  11.  Herod,  with  his  men  of  war, 
set  him  at  nought,  and  mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gor- 
geous robe. — At  Pilate's  Judgment  hall. — Mark  xv.  17,  18,  19. 
Matt,  xxvii.  28.  John  xix.  2.  They  clothed  him  with  purple, 
and  platted  a  crown  of  thorns  and  put  it  about  his  head,  and 
began  to  salute  him,  "  Hail,  king  of  the  Jews!"  and  they  smote 
him  on  the  head  with  a  reed,  and  did  spit  upon  him,  and  bowing 
their  knees  worshipped  him. — At  the  Cross. — Mark  xv.  29 — 32. 
They  that  passed  by  railed  on  him,  wagging  their  heads  and 
saymg,  "  Ah,  thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in 
three  days,  save  thyself,  and  come  down  from  the  cross."  Lilie- 
wise,  also,  the  chief  priests,  mocking,  said,  among  themselves, 
with  the  scribes,  "  He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save  ;  let 
Christ  the  king  of  Israel  descend  now  from  the  cross,  that  we 
may  see  and  believe."  And  they  that  were  crucified  with  him 
reviled  him. 

(6)  Jesus  foretold  that  he  should  be  crucified. 

Prophect. — John  iii.  14.  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  sei-pent  in 
the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up. — 
John  xii.  32.  And  I,  if  I  be  {more  correctlt/,  when  I  am)  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me. — John  viii.  28. 
When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  shall  ye  know 

that  I  am  he. — Matt.  xx.  19 To  mock  and,  to  scourge  and 

to  crucify  him. 

Fulfilment. — Matt,  xxvii.  31.  John  xix.  16.  They  led  him 
away  to  crucify  him. — Luke  xxiii.  33,  Mark.  xv.  20.  25.  When 
they  were  come  to  the  place  which  is  called  Calvary,  there  they 
crucified  him. — Luke  xxiv.  6,  7.  Remember  how  he  spake  to 
you. . . .  The  Son  of  Man  must  be  ....  be  crucified.  Com- 
pare also  Luke  xxiv.  20.  Acts  ii.  23.  and  iv.  10.  1  Cor.  i.  23. 
Gal.  iii.  1. 

§  5.  Jesus  Christ  predicted  his  resurrection. 

Phophf.ct, — John  ii.  19.  21.  Jesus  said,  "Destroy  this  tem- 
ple, and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  He  spake  of  the  temple 
of  his  body. — John  x.  17.  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might  tfike 
it  again. — Mark  x.  34.  (See  also  Mark  viii.  31.  I^uke  ix.  22.) 
They  shall  kill  him,  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again. — Matt. 
xxvii.  62,  63.  The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  came  together  to 
Pilate,  saying,  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while 
he  was  yet  alive,  "  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again." 

FuLFiLMEifT. — TiUke  xxiv.  5,  6.  Why  seek  ye  the  living 
among  the  dead  1  he  is  not  here,  but  is  risen  ;  remember  how  he 
spake  to  you  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee.  See  also  Matt,  xxviii. 
6.  and  xxviii.  9.  11.  Luke  xxiv,  15.  34.  36.  John  xx.  14.  19.  and 
xxi.  4. — John  xx.  27.  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas,  "  Reach  hither 
thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands,  and  reach  hither  thy  hand  and 
thrust  it  into  my  side ;  and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing." — 
Acts  i.  3.  To  whom  also  he  showed  himself  alive  after  his  pas- 
sion by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days. — 
A.cts  X.  40,  41.  Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  showed 
him  openly,  not  to  all  the  people,  but  to  witnesses  chosen  before 
of  God,  even  to  us,  who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose 
from  the  dead.  See  also.  Acts  ii.  32.  and  iv.  33.  1  Cor.  xv.  20. 
Acts  xvii.  3.  xxvi.  23.    Rom.  i.  4. 


§  6.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  that  he  would  appear  again  to 
his  disciples. 

Prophecy.— John  xvi,  16,  22,  A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not 
see  me,  and  again  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I 
go  to  the  Father,  I  will  see  you  again, — Matt.  xxvi.  32.  Mark 
xiv.  28.  After  I  am  risen  again  I  will  go  before  you  into  Gali- 
lee.— Matt,  xxviii.  10.  Mark  xvi.  7.  Go  tell  my  brethren  that 
they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me. 

FuLFiLjfENT. — Mark  xvi.  14.  John  xx.  19,  Luke  xxiv,  36. 
He  appeared  to  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided 
them  with  their  unbelief — Matt,  xxviii,  16,  17.  The  eleven  dis- 
ciples went  away  into  Galilee,  into  a  mountain  where  Jesus  had 
appointed  them.  And  when  they  saw  him  they  worshipped  him, 
but  some  doubted. — John  xxi.  1.  Jesus  showed  himself  again 
to  the  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias. — 1  Cor.  xv.  5,  6.  He  was 
seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve,  after  that  he  was  seen  of 
above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 

§  7.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  his  ascension  into  heaven. 

Prophecy. — John  vi.  62.  What  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
ascend  up  where  he  was  before. — xvi.  28.  I  came  forth  from 
the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world ;  again  I  leave  the 
world  and  go  to  the  Father. — xx.  17.  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to 
my  Father ;  but  go  to  my  brethren  and  say  unto  them  "  I  ascend 
unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God." 
(See  also  John  vii.  33.  xiii.  33.  xiv.  19.  and  xvii.  13.) 

Fulfilme:nt. — Mark  xvi.  19.  After  the  Lord  had  spoken 
unto  them,  he  was  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.  (See  also  Luke  xxiv.  51.) — Acts  i.  9,  10.  While 
they  beheld  he  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of 
their  sight.  They  looked  steadfastly  towards  heaven  as  he  went 
up. — Eph.  iv.  10.  He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that 
ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens.  See  also  I  Pet.  iii.  22.  Heb. 
ix.  24.  iv.  14.  vi.  20.     1  Tim.  iii.  16. 


SECTION  in. 

PROPHECIES, BY  JESUS  CHRIST  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION 
OF  JERUSALEM. 

§  1.   The  signs,  which  were  to  precede  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

(i.)    The  FIRST  SIGN  is,  the  appearance  of  false  Christs  or 
Messiahs. 

Prophecy. — Matt,  xxiv,  4,  5,    Mark  xiii.  5,  6.    Luke  xxi.  8. 

Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive  you;  for  many  shall  come  in 
my  narne,  saying,  "  /  a)n  Christ,"  and  shall  deceive  many ; 
and  the  time  draweth  near. 

Fulfilment. — These  false  Christs  began  to  appear  soon  after  our 
Lord's  death,  but  they  multiplied  as  the  national  calamities  increased. 
Josephus  informs  us,  that  there  were  many  who,  pretending  to  divine 
inspiration,  deceived  the  people,  leading  out  numbers  of  them  into  the 
desert.  He  does  not  indeed  expressly  say  that  they  called  themselves 
the  Messiah  or  Christ;  yet  he  says  that  which  is  equivalent,  viz.  that 
they  pretended  that  God  would  there  show  them  the  signs  of  liberty, 
meaning  redemption  from  the  Roman  yoke,  which  thing  the  Jews 
expected  the  Messiah  would  do  for  th'em  (compare  Luke  xxiv.  21.) 
Josephus  further  adds,  that  an  Egyptian  false  prophet  led  thirty 
thousand  men  into  the  desert,  who  were  almost  entirely  cut  off  by 
Felix,  the  Roman  Procurator.'  The  same  historian  relates,  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  "  the  land  was  overrun  with  magicians,  se- 
ducers, and  impostors,  who  drew  the  people  after  them  in  multitudes 
into  solitudes  and  deserts,  to  see  the  signs  and  miracles  which  they 
promised  to  show  by  the  power  of  God."^  Felix,  and  afterwards 
Festus,  governors  of  Judsea,  judging  these  proceedings  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  rebellion  against  the  Romans,  continually  sent  out 
detachments  of  soldiers,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the  deluded 
populace.  Among  these  impostors  were  Dositheus,  the  Samaritan, 
who  affirmed  that  he  was  the  Christ  foretold  by  Moses.;  Simon 
Magus,  who  said  that  he  appeared  among  the  Jews  as  the  Son  of 
God ;  and  Theudas,  who,  pretending  to  be  a  prophet,  persuaded  many 
of  the  people  to  take  their  goods  and  follow  him  to  the  river  Jordan, 
declaring  that  he  was  divinely  commissioned,  and  that  at  his  com- 
mand the  waters  would  be  divided,  and  give  them  a  safe  passage  to 
the  opposite  side."*  Many  other  examples  of  pretended  Messiahs 
might  be  adduced  ;  but  the  preceding  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
trutli  of  our  Lord's  prediction.'* 

«  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  §  4,  5. 

»  .loseplius,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  20.  c.  68.  §  6. 
■  3  .losephus,  Ant.  Jud.  Tib.  20.  c.  4.  (al.  5.)  §  1. 

*  In  the  Rev.  David  Simpson's  Key  to  the  Prophecies  there  is  an  in- 
structive History  of  titienty-four  false  Messiahs,  who  deluded  the  Jews 
between  the  time  of  the  emperor  Adrian  and  the  year  of  Christ  1682.  See 
j.p.  133-148. 
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(ii.)   The  second  sign  is,  Jl'urs  and  Commotions. 

Phoi'iikcy. — Matt.  xxiv.  G.  Mark  xiii.  7.  Luke  xxi.  9.  Jl'hen 
ye  skull  hear  of  ivurs  and  mmotivs  of  warn,  ntid  commolinns, 
nee  that  ye  be  not  troubled,  and  terrified  ;  for  all  these  things 
must  come  to  puss,  but  the  end  is  nut  yet. 

Fulfilment. — These  wars  and  coinmolions  were  as  the  distant 
thunder,  thai  fijrelHides  a|i[)roaehirig  slorins.  Pre\  iDiiwIy  ti)  the  de- 
struclioii  ol'  Jeriisaleni.  the  greatest  ngilation  prevailed  in  ihc  Roman 
empire,  aii<l  the  striipirle  fijr  the  siiefession  to  the  irnperiiil  tliroiie  was 
attended  hy  severe  and  hh)ody  confhcts.  Four  em])erors,  Nero,  Galha, 
Otho,  and  Viielliiis,  suliered  violent  deaths  within  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  monihs.  The  emjieror  (Jaiigula  «,-ommanded  the  Jews  to 
place  his  statue  in  their  temple ;  and  in  consequence  ofa  |H)sitive  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  so  impious  a  reijuest,  he  threatened  them  with 
an  invasion,  wiiich  was  (irevented  hy  his  death.'  Jesus  Christ  added, 
sec  tluil  ye  (my  disciples)  he  not  troitlded,  as  the  Jews  will  be,  expecting 
Ihc  approaching?  destruction  of  their  nation;  hut  lite  ind  is  not  ijel : 
these  events,  alurniirig  as  they  seemed,  were  only  the  preludes  to  the 
dreadful  and  tumultuous  scenes  that  followed. 

Pnoi'HEcv. — Malt.  xxiv.  7.  Mark  xiii.  8.  Luke  xxi.  10. 
J^ation  shall  rise  against  natioji,  and  kinffdom  against  kingdom, 

Fin.i'iLMENT. — In  this  prediction,  Christ  declares  tliat  greater  dis- 
turbances than  those  which  happened  under  (-aligula  would  take 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  Claudius's  reign,  and  during  that  of  Nero. 
The  rising  of  nalion  aixaingl  nation  portended  the  dissensions,  insur- 
rections, and  mutual  slaughter  of  the  Jews,  and  those  of  other  nations, 
who  dwelt  in  the  same  cities  together ;  ns  particularly  at  Ca\sarea,2 
where  the  Jews  and  Syrians  contended  about  the  right  of  the  city, 
which  contention  at  length  proceeded  .so  far,  that  above  twenty 
thousand  Jews  were  slain,  and  the  city  was  cleared  of  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants. At  this  blow  the  whole^  nation  of  the  Jews  were  exaspe- 
rated, and,  dividing  themselves  into  parties,  they  burnt  and  plundered 
the  neighbouring  cities  and  villages  of  the  Syrians,  and  made  an  im- 
iTiense  slaughter  of  the  people.  The  Syrians,  in  revenge,  destroyed 
not  a  less  number  of  the  Jews,  and  every  city,  as  Josephus'  expresses 
it,  was  divirled  into  two  armies.  At  Scythopolis^  the  inhabitants  com- 
pelled the  Jews  who  resided  among  them  to  Hght  against  their  own 
countrymen;  and,  after  the  victory,  basely  setting  upon  thetn  by 
night,  they  murdered  above  thirteen  thousand  of  them,  and  spoiled 
their  goods.  At  AscalonG  they  killed  two  thousand  five  hundred,  at 
Ptolemais  two  thousand,  and  made  not  a  few  prisoners.  The  Tyrians 
put  many  to  death  and  imprisoned  more.  The  people  of  Gadara  did 
likewise,  and  all  the  other  cities  of  Syria  in  proportion  as  they  hated 
or  feared  the  Jews.  At  Alexandria^  the  old  enmity  was  revived  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Heathens,  and  many  fell  on  both  sides,  but  of 
the  Jews  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand.  The  people  of  Damascus, ^ 
loo,  conspired  against  the  Jews  of  the  same  city,  and  assaulting  them 
unarmed,  killed  ten  thousand  of  them.  The  rising  of  A:in^rfoOT  against 
kingdom  portended  the  open  wars  of  different  tetrarchies  and  pro- 
vinces against  one  another;  as  that^  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Perea 
against  the  people  of  Philadelphia  concerning  their  boimds,  while 
Cuspius  Fadus  was  procurator;  and  that'"  of  the  Jews  and  Galiteans 
against  the  Samaritans,  for  the  murder  of  some  Galikcans  going  up  to 
the  feast  of  Jerusalem,  while  ('umanus  was  procurator;  and  that" 
of  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans  and  Agrippa  and 
other  allies  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  began  while  Gessius  Florus 
was  procurator.  But,  as  Josephus  says,'-  there  was  not  oidy  sedition 
and  civil  war  throughout  Judaea,  but  likewise  in  Italy — btho  and 
Vitellius  contending  for  the  empire. 

(iii.)   The  third  sign  is.  Famines  and  Pestilences. 
PROPnF.cT, — Matt.   xxiv.  7.     Mark  xiii.   8.     Luke  xxi.  10. 
Jlnd  there  shall  be  famines  and  pestilences. 

Fulfilment. — There  was  a  famine  predicted  by  Agabus  (Acts  xi. 
28.)  w-hich  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Eusebius,''  and 
which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Ccrfar,  and  v\'as  so  severe 
at  Jerusalem,  that  (Josephus  infijrms  us)  many  people  perished  for 
want  of  f()o<i.'<  Pestilences  are  the  usual  attendants  of  famines,  as 
scarcity  and  badness  of  provisions  almost  always  terminate  in  some 
epidemical  distemper.  That  Judrea  was  afflicted  with  pestilence  we 
learn  from  Josephus  ;  who  .=ays  that  when  one  Niger  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Jewish  zealots,  besides  other  calamities,  he  imprecated  famine 
and  pestilence  ui«n  them,  "all  which  imprecxitions  God  confirmed 
against  these  impious  men."'* 

(iv.)    The  FOURTH  sign  is  Earthquakes. 
PnopHECT.— Matt.   xxiv.  7.     Mark  xiii.  8.     Luke  xxi.  11. 
T/iere  sliall  be  earttiquakes. 

FiTi.FiLMENT. — Earlhgiia/ces,  in  prophetic  language,  mean  commo- 
tions and  popular  insurrections  :  if  these  be  intended,  they  have 
already  been  noticed  under  the  second  sign  ;  but  if  we  understand 

'  .Tosppli.  Antiq.  lib.  18.  c.  8.  (al.  9.)  Dp  Bell.  .Iiid.  lib.  2.  c.  10. 

•>  Hid.  lib  20.  c.  7.  §  7,  &c.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  §  7.  c.  18.  §  1.  edit. 
Huilson. 

'  Ibid  c.  18.  §  1.      .      *  Ibid.  §  2.  »  Ibid.  5  3.    Vit.i  Joseph.  §6. 

«  De  BpU.  .Tud.  lib.  2.  c.  18.  §  5.        '  Ibid  §  7.  et  8.     «  Ibid.  chap.  20.  §  2. 

»  Jos.  Ant.  lib.  20.  c  1.  §  1.    •«  Ibid.  c.  5.  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  2,  c.  12.  §  3,  <kc. 

'«  Ihiil  c.  17.  '»  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  §9. 

"  Siiitonious,  in  Claudio,  c.  18.  Taciti  Annates,  lib.  12.  c.  43.  Eusebius, 
Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  2.  c.  8. 

"  Antiq,  lib.  20.  c.2.  §5.  (al.6.)  ■»  De  Bell.  Jud.  Jib.  4.  c.  6.  §1. 


this  prophecy  lilerally,  of  tremors  or  convulsions  of  the  earth,  many 
such  occurred  at  the  times  to  which  our  Lord  referred;  particularly 
one  at  (;rete,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  others  at  Smyrna,  Miletus, 
Chios,  Samos,  and  other  [)laces,  in  all  of  which  Jews  were  settled.'^ 
Tacitus  mentions  one  at  Rome  in  the  same  reign,  and  says,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  the  cities  of  Landuica,  Ilierapolis,  and  Colosse  were 
overthrown;  and  that  the  celebrated  city  of  Pom|)eii  in  Campania 
was  overthrown,  "  and  almost  demolished,  by  an  earili(|uake.'^  And 
another  earthquake  at  Rome  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  having 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Galba.'s 

(v.)   The  FIFTH  SIGN  is,  Fcaarful  Sights  and  Signs  from 
Heaven. 

PiiopHECY. — Luke  xxi.  11.  T/iere  sliall  be  fearful  sights 
and  signs  from  lieuven. 

Fulfilment. — Many  prodigies  are  related  by  Josephus;  particu- 
larly that  in  Juda-a,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  beliire  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,"  there  broke  out  a  prodigious  slorm  in  th» 
night  with  the  utmost  violence  and  very  strong  winds,  wiih  the  larges 
showers  of  rain,  with  continued  lightenings,  terrible  thunderings,  and 
amazing  concussions  and  bellowings  of  the  earihihat  was  in  an  earth- 
(juake.  These  things  were  a  manitiest  indication,  that  some  destruction 
was  coming  upon  men,  when  the  system  of  this  world  was  thrown  into 
such  a  disorder;  and  any  one  would  guei-s  that  these  wonders  portend- 
ed some  grand  calamities  that  were  impending."^')  The  same  historian, 
in  the  preface-'  to  his  history  of  the  Jewihh  war,  undertakes  to  record 
the  signs  and  prodigies  that  preceded  it;  and  accordingly  in  his  sixth 
book'-'-  he  enumerates  them  thus: — 1.  A  star  hung  over  the  city  like  a 
sword,  and  the  comet  continued  tor  a  whole  year.— 2.  The  people 
being  assembled  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  unleavened  brea<l,  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  night  there  shone  so  great  a  light  about  ihe  altar 
and  the  temple  that  it  seemed  to  be  bright  day,  and  this  continued 
for  half  an  hour — 3.  At  the  same  feast  a  cow,  led  by  the  priest 
to  sacrifice,  brought  forth  a  lamb  in  Ihe  middle  of  the  temple. — 
4.  The  eastern  gate  of  the  temple,  which  was  of  solid  brass,  and 
very  heavy,  and  was  scarcely  shut  in  an  evening  by  twenty  men, 
and  was  fastened  by  strong  bars  and  bolts,  was  seen  at  the  sixth 
hour  of  the  night  opened  of  its  own  accord,  and  could  hardly  be  shut 
again. — 5.  Beftjre  the  setting  of  the  sun  there  was  seen  all  over  tlie 
country,  chariots  and  armies  fighting  in  the  clouds,  and  besieging 
cities. — G.  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  as  the  priests  were  going  into  the 
inner  temple  by  night  as  usual  to  attend  their  service,  they  heard  firsts 
motion  and  noise,  and  then  a  voice  as  ofa  multitude,  saying,  JM  us  de- 
pari  hence. — 7.  What  Josephus  reckons  as  the  most  terrible. of  all,  one 
Jesus,  an  ordinay  country  fellow,  four  years  before  the  war  began,  and 
when  the  city  was  in  peace  and  plenty,  came  to  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, and  ran  crying  up  and  down  the  streets  day  and  night,  "  A 
voice  from  the  east,  a  voice  from  the  west,  a  voice  from  tlie  four  winds, 
a  voice  against  Jerusalem  and  tlie  temple,  a  voice  against  the  bride- 
grooms and  the  brides,  a  voice  against  all  people."  The  magistrates 
endeavoured  by  stripes  and  torture  to  restrain  him ;  but  he  still  cried 
with  a  mournful  voice,  "  IVoe,  woe,  to  Jerusalem .'"  This  he  continued 
to  do  for  seven  years  and  five  monihs  together,  and  especially  at  the 
great  festivals;  and  he  neither  grew  hoarse,  nor  was  tired  ;  but  went 
about  the  walls  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  "  Woe,  woe,  to  the  city, 
and  to  the  people,  and  to  the  temple, "  and  as  he  added  at  last,  Woe, 
woe,  also  to  myself,"  it  happened  that  a  stone  from  some  sling  or  engine 
immediately  struck  him  dead.  These  were  indeed  fearful  sign*  and 
great  .vghts  from  heaven  ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  credible  historian 
than  the  author  who  relates  them,  and  who  appeals  to  the  testimony 
of  those  who  saw  and  heard  them.  ^3  But  it  may  add  some  weight 
to  his  relation,  that  Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  also  gives  us  a 
summary  account  of  the  same  occurrences,  lie  says^^,  that  there 
happened  several  prodigies,  armies  were  seen  engaging  in  the  hea- 
vens, arms  were  seen  glittering,  and  the  temple  shone  with  the 
sudden  fire  of  the  clouds,  the  doors  of  the  temple  opened  suddenly, 
and  a  voice  greater  than  human  was  heard,  that  the  gods  were 
departing,  and  likewise  a  great  motion  of  their  departing.  Dr.  Jortin's 
remark  is  very  pertinent: — If  Christ  had  not  expressly  foretold 
this,  many  who  give  little  heed  to  portents,  and  who  know  that 
historians  have  been  too  credulotis  in  that  point,  would  have  suspected 
that  Josephus  exaggerated,  and  that  Tacitus  was  misinformed  ;  but  aa 
the  testimonies  of  Josephus  and  Tacitus  confirm  the  predictions 
of  Christ,  so  the  predictions  of  Christ  confirin  the  wonders  recorded 
by  these  historians.^s 

(vi.)  TTie  SIXTH  sign  is,  llie  persecution  of  the  Christians. 

PnoPHF.cr. — Mark  xiii.  9.  Matt.  xxix.  9.  Luke  xxi.  12. 
But  before  all  these  things,  they  shall  lay  hands  on  you,  and 
persecute  you,  and    shall  deliver   you  np  to  councils,  to  the 

i«  Philostratus,  In  Vita  Apollonii,  lib.  4.  c  34. 

'■>  Taciti  Annales,  lib.  14.  c.  27. 

'9  Ibid.  lib.  15.  c.  22.  This  earthquake  is  mentioned  by  Seneca  Nat. 
Qusest.  lib.  6.  c.  1. 

'»  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  c.  IS. 

»o  Pe  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  §5.  »'  De  Bell.  Jud.  §  11. 

M  Ibid  lib.  5.  c.  5.  §  3. 

M  Mr.  Millman  has  admirably  wrought  up  these  portentous  signs,  in  his 
Poem  on  Ihe  fall  of  Jerusalem,  pp.  106 — 114. 

««  Evenerant  prodigia — Visa;  per  ccelum  concurrere  acies,  rutilantia 
arma,  set  subito  nobium  igne  colluccre  teinplum.  Expassse  repente 
delubri  fores,  et  audita  major  buniana  vox,  Ercedcre  Dens.  Simulingens 
motUE  excedentium.    Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  .5.  c.  13.  p.  21.  edit.  Lipsii. 

'»  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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synagogues,  and  to  prisons,  to  be  beaten ;  and  shall  kill 
you.  Jlnd  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations,  and  shall  be  brought 
before  rulers  and  kings  for  my  name's  sake,  for  a  testimony 
against  them. 

FuLFiMMENT. — The  precision  with  wliich  the  time  is  specified,  is 
very  remarkable.  Previously  to  the  other  prognostics  of  the  des- 
truction of  Jerusalem,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  were  taught  to 
expect  the  hardships  of  persecution  ;  and  how  exactly  this  prediction 
was  accomplished  we  may  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There 
we  find  that  some  were  delivered  to  councils,  as  Peter  and  John.  (iv. 
5.,  &c.)  Some  were  brought  before  rulers  and  kings,  as  Paul  before 
Gallio  (xviii.  12.),  (Felix  xxiv.),  Festus  and  Agrippa  (xxv.).  Some  had 
a  mouth  and  wisdan  which  all  their  adversaries  were  not  able  to  gainsay 
nor  resist,  as  it  is  said  of  Stephen  (vi.  10.),  that  they  ivere  nut  able  to 
resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  which  he  spake,  and  Paul  made  even 
Felix  to  tremble  (xxiv.  25.),  and  the  Gospel  still  prevailed  against  all 
opposition  and  persecution  whatever.  Some  were  imprisoned,  as 
Peter  and  John  (iv.  3.).  Some  were  beaten,  as  Paul  and  Silas  (xvi.  23.). 
Some  were  put  to  death,  as  Stephen  (vii.  59.),  and  James  the  brother 
of  John  (xii.  2.).  But  if  we  would  look  farther,  we  have  a  more 
melancholy  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  prediction,  in  the  persecutions 
under  Nero,  in  which  (besides  numberless  other  Christians)  fell  those' 
two  great  Champions  of  our  fairh,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  And  it 
was  mmiini  prcdium,  as  Tertullian^  terms  it;  it  was  a  war  against 
the  very  name.  Though  a  man  was  possessed  of  every  human  virtue, 
yet  it  was  crime  enough  if  he  was  a  Christian :  so  true  were  our 
Saviour's  words,  that  they  should  be  hated  of  all  nations  fur  his 
name's  sake.  Hence  arose  that  common  saying  among  the  heathens — 
Vir  bontis  Caius  Sejus ;  tanquatn  modo  quod  Chrislianus  :  Caius  Sejus 
is  a  good  man,  ordy  he  is  a  Christian. 

(vii.)  The  seventh  sign  tvas,  The  Preaching  of  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  known  world. 

Propuect. — Mark  xiii.  10.  The  Gospel  must  be  published 
among  all  nations.     The 

Fulfilment  of  this  prediction  is  recorded,  from  Christian  and  from 
Heathen  testimony,  SHpra,  pp  130,  131. 

§   2.   The  Circumstances  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, 

(i.)  17ie  Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  Armies. 
PaoPHECT. — Luke  xxi.  20.  Matt.  xxiv.  15.  Mark  xiii.  14. 
When  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  -with  armies,  [and] 
the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  pro- 
bliet,  standing  where  it  ought  not,  in  the  holy  place, — then 
kuoiv  that  the  desolation  tliereof  is  nigh. — I<uke  xix.  43.  Tlie 
days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench 
round  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in 
on  every  side. 

FtJLFiLMENT. — The  devoted  place,  which  was  the  immediate  object 
of  these  formidable  denunciations,  is  here  most  clearly  pointed  out. 
The  abomination  of  desolation  is  the  Roman  Army  ;  and  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy  place  is  the  Roman  army 
encamped  around  Jerusalem ;  for  not  only  the  temple  and  the  moun- 
tain on  which  it  stood,  but  also  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem  and  several 
furlongs  of  land  round  it,  were  accounted  holy.  This  Jesus  Christ 
declared  to  be  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
nrophct  in  his  ninth  and  eleventh  chapters  ;  and  so  let  every  one  who 
reads  these  prophecies  understand  them,  and  in  reference  to  this  very 
event  they  are  understood  by  the  rabbins.  The  Roman  army  is  fur- 
ther called  the  abomination,  on  account  of  its  ensigns,  for  the  images 
of  the  emperor  and  the  eagles,  which  were  carried  in  front  of  the 
legions,  were  regarded  with  religious  abhorrence  by  the  Jews,  as  they 
were  ranked  among  the  pagan  deities,  and  reverenced  with  divine 
honours.  Josephus  relates,  that  after  the  city  was  taken,  the  Romans 
brought  their  ensigns  into  the  temple,  placed  them  over  the  eastern 
gate,  and  sacrificed  to  them  there.^ 

A  trench  ti;as  literally  cast  about  Jerusalem,  when  that  city  was  be- 
sieged by  Titus.  The  Roman  armies  compassed  it  round  about  com- 
pletely; and  although  it  was  at  first  considered  an  impracticable 
project  to  surround  the  whole  city  with  a  wall,  yet  Titus  animated 
his  army  to  make  the  attempt.  Josephus  has  given  a  very  particular 
account  of  the  building  of  this  wall ;  which,  he  says,  was  effected  in 
three  days,  though  it  was  not  less  than  thirty-nine  furlongs  (nearly 
ni7ie  English  miles)  in  length,  and  had  thirteen  towers  erected  at  pro- 
per distances,  in  which  the  Roman  soldiers  were  placed,  as  in  gar- 
risons. When  the  wall  was  thus  completed,  the  Jews  were  so  inclosed 
on  every  side,  that  no  person  could  escape  out  of  the  city,  and  no  pro- 
vision could  be  brought  in  :  so  that  the  besieged  Jews  were  involved 
in  the  most  terrible  distress  by  the  famine  that  ensued.* 

(ii.)  Chrisi^s  prophetic  advice  to  the  Christians  who  might  then 
be  in  Jerusalem  to  make  their  escape. 
PROPHF.cr. — Matt.  xxiv.  16 — 18.  Mark  xiii.  14 — 16.  Luke 
xxi.  21.  Then  let  them  -which  are  in  .hidxa  flee  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  let  them  luhich  are  in  the  midst  of  it  depart  out,  and 
let  them  tliat  are  in  the  [adjacent]   countries  enter  thereinto 

•  Euseb,  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  2.  c.  25. 

*  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  2-  p.  4.  edit.  Rigaltii.  Paris,  1675. 
»  De  Bell.  .Tud.  lib.  6.  c.  G.  §  1 

Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  12.  §  1,  2,  ,3. 


Ayul  let  not  him  that  is  on  the  house-top  go  doivn  itito  the  house, 
7ieither  enter  thereiti  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  house.  And 
let  him  that  is  in  the  field  not  turn  back  again  to  take  up  his 
garment  (which  he  had  thrown  aside  as  an  incumbrance). 

Fulfilment. — This  counsel  was  wisely  remendiered  and  wisely 
followed  by  the  Christians  afterwards.  By  Ji/rfffa,  in  this  part  of  our 
Lord's  prophecy,  we  are  to  understand  all  the  southern  parts  of 
Palestine,  both  the  plain  and  the  hill  countries,  which  at  this  time  had 
received  the  appellation  of  Juda3a.  By  the  mountains  we  are  to 
understand  the  countries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan, 
especially  those  which  during  the  Jewish  war  were  under  the 
government  of  the  younger  Agrippa,  to  whom  the  emperor  Claudius 
gave  Batanffi  and  Trachonitis  (the  lelrarchy  of  Philip),  and  Abilene 
(ihe  tetrarchy  of  Lysanius).  Nero  afterwards  added  that  quarter  of 
Galilee  where  Tiberias  and  Tarichea  stood,  and  in  Peiffa,  Julias 
with  its  fourteen  villages.  As  all  these  mountainous  countries 
remained  in  obedience  to  the  Romans,  those  who  fled  into  them  were 
safe.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  Josephus  informs  us  that  Cestius 
Gallus,  the  president  of  Syria,  came  with  a  powerful  army  against 
Jerusalem  ;  which  he  might  have  assaulted  and  taken  ;  but'  without 
any  just  reason,  and  contrary  to  the  expectntion  of  all,  he  raised  the 
siege  and  departed.  Immediately  after  his  retreat,  "  many  of  the 
principal  Jewish  people  forsook  the  city,  as  men  do  a  sinking  ship." 
And  a  few  years  afterwards  when  Vespasian  was  drawing  his  forces 
towards  Jerusalem,  a  great  multitude  fled  from  Jericho  into  the  moun- 
tainous country  for  their  security .^  Among  these  it  is  probable  that 
there  were  some  Christians;  but  we  learn  more  certainly  from  eccle- 
siastical historians,?  that,  at  this  juncture,  all  who  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  warned  by  this  oracle  or  prophecy,  quitted  Jerusalem,  and 
removed  to  Pella,  and  other  places  beyond  the  river  Jordan :  and 
thus  marvellously  escaped  the  general  shipwreck  of  their  country;  for 
we  do  not  read  any  where  that  so  much  as  one  Christian  perished  irt 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

(iii.)    7'he   appearance   of  false    Christs   and  false  prophets 
during  the  siege. 

Propuect. — Mark  xiii.  22.  Matt.  xxiv.  24.  False  Christs 
and  false  prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall  show  great  signs  and 
rvonders ;  insomuch  that  if  it  were  possible,  they  should  de- 
ceive the  very  elect  (that  is),  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Fulfilment. — Our  Saviour  had  before  cautioned  his  disciples 
against  false  Christs.  (See  p.  458.  supra.)  This  prediction  is  not  a 
repetition  of  the  former  prophecy,  but  relates  to  those  imposters  who 
appeared  during  the  time  of  the  siege,  and  concerning  whom 
Josephus  8  thus  speaks: — "Tiie  tyrannical  zealots,  who  ruled  thecitv, 
suborned  many  false  prophets  to  declare,  that  aid  would  be  given  to  ■ 
the  people  from  heaven.  This  was  done  to  prevent  them  from 
attempting  to  desert,  and  to  inspire  them  with  confidence.  In  this 
manner  imposters,  abusing  the  sacred  name  of  Ciod,  deluded  the 
unhappy  multitude  ;  who,  like  infatuated  men  that  have  neither  eyes 
to  see,  nor  reason  to  judge,  regarded  neither  the  infallible  denun- 
ciations pronounced  by  the  ancient  prophets,  nor  the  clear  prodigies 
that  indicated  the  approaching  desolation." 

(iv.)  '^The  Miseries  of  the  Jews  during,  and  subsequently  to, 
the  siege. 
Phophect. — Luke  xxi.  22.  For  these  to  be  the  days  of  ven- 
geance, that  all  thi7igs  which  are  written  may  be  fulfilled. — • 
Mark  xiii.  17.  19.  Matt.  xxiv.  19.  21.  Luke  xxi.  23,  24.  But 
woe  to  them  that  are  with  child,  and  that  give  suck  in  those 
days,  for  in  those  days  there  shall  be  great  tribidation,  dis- 
tress in  the  land,  and  wrath  upon  this  people  ;  such  as  was  not 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  which  God  created,  tcnto 
this  time;  no,  nor  ever  shall  be.  'And  they  shall  fall  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  'captive  into  all 
nations. 

Fulfilment. — It  is  a  very  material  circumstance  in  this  prophecy, 
that  the  calamity  of  the  Jews  should  be  so  strange  and  unparalleled, 
as  never  was  in  the  world  before  ;  for  though  it  might  easily  have 
been  foretold  from  the  temper  of  the  people,  which  was  prone  to 
sedition,  that  they  were  very  likely  to  provoke  the  Romans  against 
them;  yet  there  was  no  probability  that  all  things  should  have  come 
to  such  an  extremity ;  for  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment to  destroy  any  of  those  provinces  which  were  under  them,  but 
only  {o  keep  them  in  subjection,  and  reduce  them  by  reasonable 
seventy  in  case  of  revolt.  But  that  such  a  calamity  should  have 
happened  to  them  under  Titus,  who  was  the  mildest,  and  farthest 
from  severity  of  all  mankind,  nothing  was  more  unlikely  ;  and  that 
any  people  should  conspire  together  to  their  own  ruin,  and  so  blindly 
and  obstinately  run  themselves  into  such  calamities,  as  made  them 
the  pity  of  their  enemies,  was  the  most  incredible  thing;  so  that 
nothing  less  than  a  prophetical  spirit  could  have  foretold  so  contingent 
and  improbable  a  thing  as  this  was.  To  the  extreme  sufferings  of  the 
Jews,  Josephus  bears  most  ample  testimony.  In  the  preface  to  his 
history  of  the  Jewish  War,  speaking  generally  of  the  calamities 
that  befell  the  Jews,  he  says,  almost  in  our  Saviour's  words,  that 


8  Ibid  lib.  2.  c.  19.  §  6.  c.  20.  §  1. 
'  Eusebieus,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  3.  c.  £ 
hb.  1.  §  7. 
8  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  6.  c.  5. 


6  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  5  2. 
Epipbanius  adversus  Nazarsos, 
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"  all  the  calamities,  v;hicli  hud  befallen  any  nation  FROM  THE  bkcin'MNO 
OP  THE  woKi.i),  were  but  small  in  comparison  to  those  (if  the  Jews."^  A 
brief  enuineralioM  orparliculars,  will,  fiowever,  show  the  extremities 
to  which  tills  unhappy  nation  was  reduced. 

Within  liie  city,  ilie  fury  of  the  o|tpotiile  factions  was  so  great  that 
they  filled  all  places,  even  the  temple  ilself,  with  continual  Klaughters. 
Nay,  to  such  a  height  did  their  madnCKS  rise,  that  they  destroyed  the 
very  granaries  of  corn,  which  should  have  HUKlnined  them;  nnd  hurnt 
the  maga/ines  of  arms  which  sliouhi  have  defended  tlieni.-  JJy  this 
means,  when  the  siege  had  lasted  only  two  months,  the  tiiniine  hcgan 
to  rugc,  and  at  leiiglh  reduced  llirm  to  such  strails,  that  (he  barbari- 
ties wliK-h  they  [iraclised  are  not  to  be  iinngincd.  All  Ihc  reverence 
due  to  age,  and  the  sacred  lies  of  parent  and  child  v\ere  annihilated. 
Children  snat(-licd  the  half  baked  morsels  which  their  iaihcrs  were 
eating,  out  of  their  mouths;  and  molhers  even  snatched  the  liiod  out  of 
their  own  chddren's  mouths.^  As  the  siege  nflvanccd,  the  ravages  of 
the  funiine  increii.sed,  and  devoured  the  (leoplo  by  whole  houses  and 
iiiniilies;  the  upper  rooms  were  (illed  with  women  and  children  who 
were  dying  by  (amine,  and  the  lanes  of  the  city  were  full  of  the  dead 
bodies  ot  the  aged.'  The  children,  also,  and  the  young  men,  wan- 
dered about  the  market  places  like  shadows,  and  fell  down  dead 
wheresoever  their  misery  seized  them.  At  length  the  fiimine  became 
80  extreme,  that  they  gladly  devoured  what  the  most  sordid  animals 
refused  to  touch  ;  and  a  woman  of  disliiigui.'-hfid  rank  (who  had  been 
stri[)ped  and  plundered  of  all  her  goods  and  provision.s  by  the  soldiers), 
in  hunger,  rage,  and  despair,  killed  and  roasted  her  babe  at  the  breast, 
and  had  eaten  one  half  of  him  beli)re  llie  horrid  deed  was  discovered.'' 

During  the  siege,  many  hundreds,  who  were  t;iken  by  the  Jtomans, 
were  first  whipped,  then  tormented  with  various  kinds  of  tortures, 
and  finally  (irucilied;  the  Komari  soldiers  nailing  them  (out  of  the 
wrath  and  hatred  they  bore  to  the  Jews),  one  after  one  way,  and 
another  after  another,  to  crosses  by  way  of  jest:  until  at  length  the 
multitude  became  so  great  that  room  was  wanting  fijr  the  f  ro.^scs,  and 
crosses  fiir  the  bodies.''  Thus  terribly  was  their  imprecation  fulfilled : — 
Jlis  hliKid  be  u/i  its,  and  on  our  children  !  (Matt,  xxvii.  25.) 

A'ot  to  enter  into  details  of  the  multitudes  that  were  massacred  by 
the  eonlending  factions  at  Jerusalem,  the  full  accomplishment  of 
Christ's  prediction,  that  the  Jews  should  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
is  recorded  by  Josephus"  when  describing  the  sacking  of  that  city. 

"  And  now  rushing  into  every  lane,  they  slew  whomsoever  they 
found,  without  distinction,  and  burnt  the  houses  nnd  all  the  people 
who  had  fled  into  them.  And  when  they  entered  fcir  the  sake  of 
plunder,  they  fiiund  whole  families  of  dead  persons,  and  Ikiuscs  full 
of  carcasses  destroyed  by  famine;  then  they  came  out  with  their 
hands  empty.  And  though  they  thus  pitied  the  dead,  they  did  not 
feel  the  same  emotion  for  the  living,  but  killed  all  they  met,  whereby 
they  filled  the  lanes  with  dead  bodies.  The  whole  city  ran  with 
blood,  insomuch,  that  manv  things  which  were  burning,  were  ex- 
tinguished by  the  blood."  Thus  were  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
slain  by  the  sword  ;  thus  was  she  laid  even  with  the  ground,  and  her 
children  with  her.  "The  soldiers  being  now  wearied  with  killing 
the  Jews,  and  yet  a  great  number  remaining  alive,  Ca\'!ar  commanded 
that  only  the  armed,  and  they  who  resisted,  should  be  slain.  But  the 
soldiers  killed  also  the  old  and  the  infirm ;  and  taking  the  young  and 
sinmg  prisoners,  carried  them  into  the  women's  court  in  the  temple. 
Cx'sar  appointed  one  Fronto,  his  freedman  and  friend,  to  guard  them, 
nnd  to  determine  the  fiite  of  each.  All  the  robbers  and  the  seditious 
he  slew,  one  of  them  betraying  another.  But  picking  out  such 
youths  as  were  remarkable  for  stature  and  beauty,  he  reserved  them 
for  the  triumph.  All  the  rest  that  were  above  seventeen  years  old 
he  sent  bound  into  Egypt,  to  be  employed  in  labour  there.  Titus 
also  sent  many  of  them  into  the  provinces,  to  be  slain  in  the  theatres, 
by  beastjj  and  the  sword.  And  those  who  were  under  seventeen 
years  uf  age  were  slain.  And  during  the  time  Fronto  judged  them, 
a  thousand  died  of  hutiger." 

But  the  falling  by  the  edge  of  the  sxvord  mentioned  in  our  Lord's 
prophecy  is  not  to  be  confined  to  what  happened  at  the  siege,  in 
in  which  not  fewer  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  perished.*  It  also 
compreiiended  all  the  slaughters  made  of  the  Jews,  in  different  bat- 
tles, sieges,  and  massacres,  both  in  their  own  country  and  at  other 
places,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  Thus,  by  the  command 
of  Florus,  who  was  the  first  author  of  the  war,  there  were  slain  at 
Jerusalem'-*  three  thotmaiid  and  six  hundred  : — By  the  inhabitants  of 
Cwsarea,^^  above  twenty  thousand: — At  Sci/thopolis,^^  above  thirteen 
thousand : — At  Asralon,'-  two  thousand  five  hundred,  and  at  I'tolcmais, 
two  thousand : — At  il/fj-awrfr/a,  under  Tiberius  Alexander  the  presi- 
dent,'-' ///Vi/  thousai.d : — At  Joppa.  when  it  was  taken  by  Cestius  Cal- 
lus,'''cifi'A/  thousand  four  hundred : — In  a  mountain  called  Asamon, 
near  Sepphoris,^'^  above  two  thousand  — At  Damascus,*''  Itn  thousayid : — 

'  .Tospphijs,  de  DpII.  Jud.  lib.  1.  Praef.  §  4.  «  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  1.  §  4. 

'  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  10.  §  '2,  3.  *  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  12.  §  3. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  C.  c.  3.  §3,4.  The  historian  deplores  the  cruel  deed,  as  a 
most  tlasrant  violation  of  nature,  whicb  hiid  never  been  pprpctraled  by 
Greek  or  barbarian  :  and  sucli  as  he  would  not  have  related,  it"  there  had 
not  been  innuniorablc  witnesses  to  it  in  his  own  age.  It  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  this  horrid  circumstance  was  a  further  acconiplishmcnl  of  the 
prophecy  of  Mo.se.^  in  Peut.  x.wiii.  53.  56,  57. ;  and  which  had  twice  before 
DPen  tuifillod, — first  in  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  idolatrous  ten  tribes, 
when  Oes'iPj^od  by  Uenhadad,  kins  of  Syria  (2  Kintrs  vi.  29.),  and  again  in 
.Terusalem,  when  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Sec  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  ii.  20.  iv   10.  " 
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In  a  battle  with  the  Romans  at  Ascalon,^  ten  tfiousand: — In  an  o"* 
buscade  near  the  same  place,'^  eight  tfiousand: — At  Japha,^  ffteen 
thousand: — By  the  SSamaritans  upon  Mount  (jarizin*  eleven  thousaitd 
and  six  hundred: — At  Jotapa,^  f^rly  thousand: — At  Jopra,  when 
taken  by  Vesjiasian,''  four  thousand  two  hundred: — At  lariehia,'' 
six  thousand  Jive  hundred,  anA  after  the  city  was  taken, /«t/i;e  hun- 
dred : — At  iiumala,*  four  thousand  slain,  besides  five  thousand  who 
threw  themselves  down  a  precijilce  :— Of  those  who  fled  with  John 
from  (liselialu}<  six  thousand :—i}l'  the  (Jadarenes,'"  ffteen  Ihournnd 
slain,  besides  un  infinite  number  drowned  : — In  the  villages  of  Jdu- 
tnt/a,**  above  /e;i  thousand  slain: — At  Uerasa,''^  a  thousand: — At 
Macharus,*^  seventeen  hundred: — In  the  wood  of  Jardes,**  three 
thousand: — In  the  castle  oi  Masada,*'^  nine  hundred  and  sixty: — In 
('yrene,  by  Catullus  the  governor,"' Mrce  thousand: — Besides  these, 
many  of  every  oge,  sex,  and  condition,  were  slain  in  this  war,  who 
are  not  reckoned;  but  of  those  who  are  reckoned,  the  number  amounts 
to  above  onevullton  three  hundridffli/feiin  thoufand  sij  hundred  and 
sixty:  which  would  ajjpear  almost"  iiicredible.  if  their  own  historian 
bad  not  so  particularly  enumerated  them. 

But  besides  the  Jews  who  fell  by  the  edge  of  the  tword,  others  were 
also  to  lie  led  au>ay  captive  into  all  nations ;  and,  considering  the  num- 
bers of  the  slain,  the  number  of  the  caj)tive8  too  was  very  great. 
There  were  taken  particularly  at  Japha,*'  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirty: — .\l  Jolupa,'^^  one  thousand  two  hundrtd: — At  Taiiehta,*^ 
six  thousand  chosen  young  men  sent  to  IS'ero,  the  rest  sold,  to  the 
number  ol'lhirly  thousand  and  four  hundred,  besides  those  who  were 
given  to  Agrippa:— Of  the  Gadarenes,^  tv:o  thouaand  luo  hundred: — 
In  Idumr/a,'^'  above  a  thousand.  Many  besides  these  were  taken  at 
Jerusalem,  so  that,  as  Josephus  himself  informs  us,'''^  the  number  of 
the  captives  taken  in  the  whole  war  amounted  to  ninety-seven 
thousand;  the  tall  and  hnndsome  young  men  Titus  reser\ed  for  his 
triumph;  of  the  rest,  those  above  seventeen  years  of  age  were  sent 
to  the  works  in  F.gypt ;  but  most  were  distributed  through  the  Konian 
provinces,  to  be  destroyed  in  their  theatres  by  the  sword  or  by  the  wild 
beasts;  those  under  seventeen  were  sold  for  slaves.  Of  these  cap- 
tives many  underwent  a  hard  fate.  Eleven  thousand  of  them^' 
perished  for  want.  Titus  exhibited  all  sorts  of  shows  and  spectacles 
at  Ca'sarea,  and--*  many  of  the  captives  were  there  destroyed,  some 
being  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  others  compelled  to  fight  in 
troops  against  one  another.  At  Casarea,  too,  in  honour  of  his  brother's 
birili-day,'-*'  two  thousand  five  hundrtd  Jews  were  slain;  and  a  great 
number  likewise  at  Berytus  in  honour  of  his  father's.  The  like^'was 
done  in  other  cities  oi'  Syria.  Those  whom  he  reserved  for  his 
triumph^'  were  Simon  and  John,  the  generals  of  the  captives,  and  seven 
hundred  others  of  remarkable  stature  and  beauty.  Thus  were  the 
Jews  miserably  tormented,  and  distributed  over  the  Roman  jirovinces ; 
and  are  they  not  still  distressed  and  dispersed  over  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth? 

Was  not  this  a  lime  ef  great  tribulation  ?    Were  not  the.Be  days  of 
vengeance  indeed  ?    Was  there  ever  a  more  exact  accomplishment  ol 
any  prediction  than  these  words  of  our  Saviour  had  ? 
(v.)    7'/(e  total  dtst ruction  of  the  temple  and  city  nf  Jerusalem, 

Phophkct. — Matt,  xxiii.  37,  .38.  Luke  xiii.  34,  35.  O  Jeru- 
salem !  Jerusalem  ! — Behold  your  house  is  left  unto  yon  deso- 
late.— Matt.  xxiv.  2.  Mark  xiii.  2.  Luke  xxi.  6.  The  days  -will 
come,  ill  the  xvhivh  there  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon 
another,  that  shall  not  t/c  throivn  doivn. — Luke  six.  44.  They 
shall  lay  thee  even  ivith  the  ground,  and  shall  not  leave  in  thee 
one  stone  upon  another. — Luke  xxi.  24.  Jerusalem  shall  he 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentilet 
be  fulfilled. 

FuLFiLsiENT. — It  soemed  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  events 
here  ftirelold  by  Jesus  Christ  should  happen  in  that  age,  when  the 
Jews  were  at  perfisct  peace  with  the  Romans;  and  the  strength  of 
their  citadel  was  such,  as  constrained  Titus  to  acknov\ ledge  that  it 
was  the  si.vGULAR  HAND  OF  God,  that  compelled  them  to  relinquish 
fortifications  which  no  human  power  could  have  conquered.^*  Our 
Saviour's  words,  also,  were  almost  literally  fulfilled,  and  scarcely  one 
stone  was  left  upon  another.  The  temple  was  a  building  of  such 
strength  and  grandeur,  of  such  splendour  and  beauty,  that  it  was 
likely  (as  it  was  worthy)  to  be  jjreserved,  for  a  monument  of  the  vic- 
tory and  glory  of  the  T^oman  empire.  Titus  was  accordingly  very 
desirous  of  preserving  it,  and  protested^  to  the  Jews,  w  ho  had  forti- 
fied themselves  within  it,  that  he  would  preserve  it,  even  against 
their  will.  He  bad^"  expressed  the  like  desire  of  preserving  the  city 
too,  and  repeatedly  sent  Josephus  and  other  Jews  to  their  country- 
men, to  persuade  them  to  a  surrender.  But  an  over-ruling  Providence 
directed  things  otherwise.  The  Jews  themselves^'  first  set  fire  to  the 
porticoes  of  the  temple,  and  then  the  Romans.  One  of  the  soldiers,32 
neitlier  waiting  for  any  command,  nor  trembling  for  such  an  attempt. 
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but  urged  by  a  certain  divine  impulse,  threw  a  burning  brand  in  at 
the  golden  window,  and  thereby  set  fire  to  the  buildings  of  the  temple 
itself.  Titus'  ran  immediately  to  the  temple,  and  commanded  his 
soldiers  to  extinguish  the  flame.  But  neither  exhortations  nor  threat- 
enings  could  restrain  their  violence.  They  either  could  not  hear,  or 
would  not  hear  ;  and  those  behind  encouraged  those  before  to  set  fire 
to  the  temple.  He  was  still  for  preserving  the  holy  place.  He  com- 
manded his  .soldiers  even  to  be  beaten  lor  disobeying  him  :  but  their 
anger,  and  their  hatred  of  the  Jews,  and  a  certain  warlike  vehement 
fury  overcame  their  reverence  for  their  general,  and  their  dread  lor 
his  commands.  A  soldier  in  the  dark  set  fire  to  the  doors;  and  thus, 
as  Josephus  says,  the  temple  was  burned  against  the  will  of  Ctesar. 

When  the  soldiers  had  rested  from  their  horrid  work  of  blood  and 
plunder,  Titus  gave  orders  to  demolish  the  foundations  of  the  city 
and  the  temple. — Bat,  that  posterity  might  judge  of  the  glory  and 
value  of  his  conquests,  he  left  three  towers  standing  as  monuments 
of  the  prodigious  strength  and  greatness  of  the  city  ;  and  also  a  part 
of  the  western  wall,  which  he  designed  as  a  rampart  for  a  garrison  to 
keep  the  surrounding  country  in  subjection.  All  the  other  buildings 
were  completely  levelled  with  the  ground.  It  is  recorded  by  Maimo- 
nides,  and  likewise  in  the  Jewish  Talmud,  that  Terentius  Rufus,  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  Titus,  with  a  ploughshare  tore  up  the  founda- 
tions of  the  temple,  and  thus  remarkably  fulfilled  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Micah  :  Therefore  shall  Zion,  for  your  sake,  be  ploughed  as  a 
field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house 
as  the  high  places  of  the  forest.  (Micah  iii.  12.)  The  city  also  shared 
the  same  fate,  and  was  burnt  and  destroyed  together  with  the  temple.2 
With  the  exception  of  the  three  towers,  above  mentioned  as  being 
■eft  standing,3  all  the  rest  of  the  city  was  so  demolished  and  levelled 
with  the  ground,  that  those  who  came  to  see  it  could  not  believe  that 
it  had  ever  been  inhabited.  And  when  Titus  came  again  to  Jeru- 
salem in  his  way  from  Syria  to  Egypt,  and  beheld  the  sad  devasta- 
tion, he  bitterly  lamented  the  cruel  necessity,  which  had  compelled 
him  to  destroy  so  magnificent  a  city.  After  the  city  was  thus  taken 
and  destroyed,  a  great  quantity  of  riches  were  found  by  the  Romans, 
who  dug  up  the  ruins  in  search  of  the  treasures  which  had  been  con- 
cealed in  the  earth.-*  So  literally  were  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ 
accomplished  in  the  ruin  both  of  the  city  and  of  the  temple!  Well 
might  Eleazer  say  to  the  Jews  who  were  besieged  in  the  fortress  of 
Masada — "  What  is  become  of  our  city,  which  was  believed  to  be 
inhabited  by  God  ? — It  is  now  demolished  to  the  very  foundations ; 
and  the  only  monument  of  it  that  is  left  is — the  camp  of  those  who 
destroyed  it,  which  is  still  pitched  upon  its  remains."  Well  might  he 
express  a  passionate  wish  that  they  had  all  died  before  they  beheld 
that  holy  city  demolished  by  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
sacred  temple  so  profanely  dug  up  from  its  foundation.^ 

As  the  Jews  were  to  be  led  aivay  captive  into  all  nations,  so  was 
Jerusaletn  to  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  be  fulfdled.  So  completely  was  Judffia  subjugated,  that  the 
very  land  itself  was  sold  by  Vespasian,  the  Gentiles  po.ssessing  it, 
whde  the  Jews  were  nearly  all  slain  or  led  into  captivity  ;  and  Jerusa- 
lem has  never  since  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  When,  indeed, 
the  emperor  Hadrian  visited  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Roman  empire 
and  found  Jerusalem  a  heap  of  ruins,  forty-seven  years  after  its  de- 
struction, he  determined  to  rebuild  it;  but  not  exactly  on  the  same 
spot.  He  called  the  new  city  ^lia,  placed  a  Roman  colony  in  it,  and 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  in  the  room  of  the  temple 
of  Jehovah.  This  profanation  of  the  holy  place  was  the  great  cause  of 
the  rebellions  and  suflTerings  of  the  Jews  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
The  city  was  once  more  taken  by  them  and  burnt. — Hadrian  rebuilt 
it — re-established  the  colony — ordered  the  statue  of  a  hog  (which  the 
Jews  held  in  religious  abhorrence)  to  be  set  up  over  the  gate  that 
opened  towards  Bethlehem ;  and  published  an  edict,  strictly  forbid- 
ding any  Jew,  on  pain  of  death,  to  enter  the  city,  or  even  to  look  at  it 
from  a  distance.  Thus  the  city  remained,  till  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  who  greatly  improved  it,  and  restored 
the  name  of  Jerusalem ;  hut  the  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  reside 
there.  Attempting  in  vain  to  get  possession  of  their  capital,  Constan- 
tine  caused  their  ears  to  be  cut  off;  their  bodies  to  be  marked  as  Rebels, 
and  dispersed  them  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  fugitives 
and  slaves.  The  emperor  Julian,  from  enmity  to  the  Christians, 
favoured  the  Jews;  and,  in  the  vain  hope  of  contradicting  the  pro- 
phecy concerning  it,  attempted  to  rebuild  the  temple;  but  he  was 
miraculously  prevented,  and  obliged  to  desist  from  his  impious  under- 
taking. Jovian  revived  the  severe  edict  of  Hadrian;  and  the  Greek 
emperors  continued  the  prohibition;  so  that  the  wretched  Jews  used 
to  give  money  to  the  soldiers  for  permission  to  behold  and  weep  over 
the  ruins  of  their  temple  and  city,  particularly  on  the  return  of  that 
memorable  day  on  which  it  had  been  taken  by  the  Romans.  In  the 
reign  of  Heraclius,  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  took  and  plundered  it; 
but  Heraclius  soon  recovered  the  possession  of  it. — In  637,  the  Chris- 
tians surrendered  Jerusalem  to  Omar,  the  Saracen  caliph,  who  built  a 
masque  upon  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple.  It  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Saracens  above  400  years,  and  then  was  taken  by  the 
Turks.  They  retained  it  till  the  year  1099,  when  the  Franks  took  it 
under  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  General  of  the  Crusaders.  The  Franks 
kept  possession  88  years,  that  is,  till  1187,  when  the  Turks,  under 
Saladin,  retook  it  by  capitulation,  and  with  them  it  has  remained  ever 
since.6 

»  .Joseph,  flu  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  6.  §  6  &  7. 

•»  Ibirl.  lib.  6.  c  .6.  §  3.  c.  7.  §  2.  c.  8.  §  5.  3  Ibid.  lib.  7.  c.  1.  §  1. 

<  Ibid.  lib.  7.  c.  1.  §  2.  s  Ibid.  lib.  7.  c.  8.  §  7. 

e  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57—69.    The 
preceding  account  of  our  Saviour's  predictions  concerning  the  destruction 
f  Jerusalem,  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  dud  the  calamities  which 


"Thus  literally  has  this  prophecy  been  hitherto  fulfilled  ! — Jerusa 
lem  has  been  thus  constantly  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles, — the 
Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Franks,  and  the  Turks. — lis  ancient  inha 
bitants  have  been  expelled,  and  persecuted,  and  its  holy  places  have 
been  polluted.  The  eagles  of  idolatrous  Rome,  the  crescent  of  the 
impostor  Mahomet,  and  the  banner  of  popery,  carried  by  the  Cru- 
saders, have  been  successively  displayed  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  for  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years."'  And  the 
Jews  are  still  preserved  a  living  and  continued  monument  of  the 
truth  of  our  Lord's  prediction,  and  of  the  irrefragable  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

The  conclusion  of  the  prediction,  however  (till  the  tiine  of  the 
Gentiles  be  fulfdled),  indicates  that  Jerusalem, — the  city  once  beauti- 
ful fur  situation  and  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth, — shall  not  be  trodden 
down  for  ever.  "The  times  of  the  Gentiles  will  be  fulfilled,  when 
the  times  of  the  four  great  kingdoms  of  the  Gentiles,  according  to 
Daniel's  prophecies,  shall  be  expired,  and  the  ffth  kingdom,  or  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  shall  be  set  up  in  their  place,  and  the  Saints  of 
the  Most  High  shall  take  the  kingdom,  and  possess  the  kingdom  for 
ever,  even  for  ever  aiid  ever.  Jerusalem,  as  it  has  hitherto  remained, 
so  probably  will  remain  in  subjection  to  the  Gentiles,  U7ilil  these  times 
of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled  ;  or,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  (Rom.  xi.  25, 
2G.)  until  the  fidness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in  ;  and  so  all  Israel  shall 
be  saved,  and  become  again  the  people  of  God.  The  fidness  of  the 
Jews  will  come  in  as  well  as  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles.  For  (ver.  12. 
25,  26.)  if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  diminish- 
ing of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles;  how  much  more  their  fuhiess? 
For  1  would  not,  brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mi/stery, 
that  blindness  in  part  has  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  be  come  in.  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved."^ 


SECTION  IV. 

THAT  THERE  IS  SALVATION    ONLY  THROUGH    CHRIST AND   THE 

DANGER  OF  REJECTING  IT. 

§  1.   That  there  is  salvation  only  through  Christ. 

Phophzct. — Zech.  xiii.  1.  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  foun- 
tain opened  to  the  house  of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness. — Mai.  iv.  2.  Unto  you  that 
fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise,  with  healing 
in  his  wings. — Isa.  liii.  11.  By  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous 
servant  justify  many. — Isa.  lix.  20.  The  Redeemer  shall  come 
to  Sion,  and  unto  them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob. 
See  Rom.  ix.  26. — Ps.  cxviii.  22.  The  stone  which  the  builders 
refused,  the  same  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the  corner.  Isa. 
xxviii.  16.     Matt.  xxi.  42. 

Fulfilment. — John  iii.  16.  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believelh  in  him,  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  Compare  also  1  Thes.  v.  9. ;  John 
xvii.  3. — Luke  xxiv.  47.  That  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should 
be  preached  in  his  name.  See  also  Acts  x.  43. — Acts  xiii.  38,  39. 
Through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and 
by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified. — Acts  iv.  11,  12.  This  is  the 
stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  which  is  become  the 
head  of  the  corner.  Neither  is  their  salvation  in  any  other:  for  there 
is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we 
must  be  saved. 

§  2.  Of  the  necessity  of  believing  in  Christ,  and  the  danger  of 
rejecting  him, 

Deut.  xviii.  15.  19.  The  Lord  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet — 
Unto  him  shall  ye  hearken — Whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my 
words,  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him. 
[In  Acts  iii.  23.  this  prediction  is  cited  and  applied  to  Jesus  Christ.] — 
Numb.  XV.  30,  31.  The  soul  that  doth  aught  presumptuously — re- 
proacheth  the  Lord :  and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his 
people,  because  he  hath  despised  the  word  of  the  Lord. — Ps.  ii.  12. 
Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  right  way. 

John  iii.  18.  He  that  believeth  On  him  is  not  condemned ;  but  he 
that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  be- 
lieved in  the  name  of  the  only  Son  of  God. — Heb.  ii.  3.  How  shall 
we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ? — Heb.  x.  26.  29.  If  we 
sin  wilfully,  after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearf  id  look- 
ing for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the 
adversaries.  He  that  despised  Moses's  law  died  vvithout  mercy,  under 
two  or  three  witnesses :  of  how  much  sorer  punishment  shall  he  be 
thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and 
hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified 
an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace.-^ 
The  Lord  shall  be  revealed  from  Heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in 

have  befallen  the  Jews^are  chiefly  abridged  from  this  learned  prelate's 
eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-first  dissertations,  with  occa- 
sional assistance  from  Mr.  Kelt's  History,  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  vol. 
i.  pp.  288—333. 

1  Kett  on  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 

9  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 
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flaming  fire,  lakins  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that 
obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Christ.    8  Thes.  i.  7,  8. 

"  The  testimony  of  Jesjis  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy"  (Rev. 
xix.  10.); — and  of  that  testimony  it  were  easy  to  have  oncred 
hundreds  of  instances  equally  striking  witii  those  ahove  given. 
Copious  as  tlic  preceding  tal)le  of  [)roi)hccies  is,  the  selection  has 
necessarily  been  restricted  to  thk  pui.vcii'al,  in  order  that  this 
article  of  our  Appendix  might  not  be  extended  an  undue  length. 
The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  all  (or  nearly  all)  the 
predictions  relative  to  the  Messiah,  is  referred  to  Huet's  De- 
monstrutio  Evangelica,  Prop.  IX.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  595 — 1056. 
Amsterdam,  1680,)  and  to  Mr.  Barker's  "  JA(,'s.v/«/j ;  being  the 
Prophecies  concerning  him  methodized,  ivith  their  Accomplish- 
ments ;  Lonilon,  1780."  8vo.  Both  these  works  have  been  con- 
sulted ill  drawing  up  the  preceding  table  of  prophecies  and  their 
accompli.slimcnts.  At  the  end  of  Vol.  II.  Book  II.  (pp.  1374 — 
1380.)  of  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Sacred  Chronology,  that 
learned  writer  has  given  two  scries  of  the  great  prophecies  and 
allusions  to  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament;  which  are  expressly 
cited  either  as  predictions  fulfdlcd  in  him,  or  applied  to  him  by 
way  of  accommodation,  in  the  New  'J'estamcnt.  The  first  of 
these  scries  describes  Jesus  Christ  in  his  human  nature,  as 
the  piioMisEi)  SKKi)  OF  THE  woMAv  iu  thc  grand  charter  of 
our  Redemption  (Gen.  iii.  15.)  ;  and  his  pedigree,  sulfcrings, 
and  glory  in  his  successive  manifestations  of  himself,  until  thc 


end  of  the  world.  Thc  second  series  describes  his  character  and 
offices,  human  and  divine.  Although  these  two  series  of  pro- 
phecies consist  07dy  of  references  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
some  of  which  necessarily  coincide  with  thc  predictions  above 
given  at  length ;  yet  the  biblical  student  will  find  his  time  not 
ill  spent  in  comparing  them.  The  second  series  contains  many 
titles  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  could  not,  for  want  of 
room,  be  inserted  in  the  present  work. 

To  conclude : — It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  and  which 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  most  of  thc  prophecies,  deliver 
ed  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  the  Messiah,  were  revealed 
nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago, 
and  yet  scarcely  one  of  them  can  be  applied  to  any  man  that 
ever  lived  upon  earth  except  to  Ilim,  who  is  Immanuel,  God 
with  us,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  ^^ give  all  the  prophets 
ivitness.  (Acts  x.  43.)  With  regard  to  the  predictions  an- 
nounced by  Jesus  the  Messiah,  the  voice  of  history  in  every 
age — (and  es[)ecially  the  present  state  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
Jews) — concurs  to  demonstrate  their  truth,  and,  conseijiicntly.thc 
truth  of  thc  Gospel.  Thc  more,  therefore,  we  contemplate  these 
astonishing  facts, — the  more  deeply  we  investigate  the  won- 
derful display  of  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, — the 
more  we  shall  be  disposed  to  exclaim,  with  the  amazed  centu- 
rion,— Thuly  this  was  tue  son  OF  GOD! 


No.  VII. 

PROOFS  OF  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  JOSEPHUS'S  TESTIMONY  CONCERNING 

JESUS  CHRIST. 


[Referred  to  in  p.  81.  of  this  Volutne."] 


JosEPHus,  though  a  strict  pharisee,  has  borne  such  a  noble 
testimony  to  the  spotless  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  Jerome 
considered  and  called  him  a  Christian  writer.  Mr.  Whiston, 
and  some  modern  writers  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  Naza- 
rene  or  Ebionite  Jewish  Christian  ;  while  others  have  affirmed, 
that  the  passage,  above  cited  from  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  is  an 
interpolation,  principally  (it  should  seem)  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  too  favourable  to  be  given  by  a  Jew  to  Christ:  and  that, 
if  Josephus  did  consider  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  or  expected 
Messiah  of  the  Jews,  he  must  have  been  a  believer  in  him,  in 
which  case  he  would  not  have  despatched  the  miraculous  his- 
tory of  the  Saviour  of  the  World  in  one  short  paragraph. 
When,  however,  the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  fairly  weighed, 
we  apprehend  that  it  will  be  found  to  preponderate  most  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  this  testimony  of  Jo- 
sephus :  for, 

1.  It  is  found  in  all  the  copies  of  Josephus's  works,  which 
arc  now  extant,  whether  printed  or  manuscrijjt ;  in  a  Hebrew 
translation  preserved  in  thc  Vatican  Library',  and  in  an  Arabic 
Version  preserved  by  the  Maronitcs   of  Mount  Libanus. 

2.  It  is  cited  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Refinus  the  antagonist 
of  Jerome,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Sozomen,  Cassiodorus,  Nice- 
phorus,  and  by  many  other  authors,  Greeks,  Syrians,  and 
Egyptians,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries ;  all  of  whom  had 
indisputably  seen  various  manuscripts,  and  of  considerable 
antiquity.  How  then  can  men,  living  eleven  or  twelve  hun- 
dred years  after  these  writers — and,  who  are  so  remote  both 
from  the  sources  consulted  by  them,  as  well  as  from  the  events 
related  by  them, — prove  that  all  these  ancient  authors  were 
utterly  destitute  of  discernment  and  that  all  sagacity  is  exclu- 
sively reserved  for  our  times  1 

3.  Josephus  not  only  mentions  with  respect  John  the  Baptist,^ 
but  also  James  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem. — "  Anamis"  (he 
says)  '■'■assembled  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  and  brought  before  it 
James  the  Brother  of  Jesus  -who  is  called  Christ,  with  some 
other»y  whom  he  delivered  over  to  be  stoned  as  infractors  of  the 
law."^     This  passage,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  never  been 

'  Barionins  (Annales  Ecclesiastici,  ad  annum  134,)  relates,  that  the  pas- 
sngp  in  this  Hebrew  Translation  of  Josephus  was  uiarkeU  with  an  obelus, 
which  could  only  have  been  done  by  a  Jew. 

a  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  IS.  c.  5.  §  2.  '  Ibid  Ub.  20.  c.  8.  (al.)  9.  §  1. 


disputed  or  suspected,  contains  an  evident  reference  to  what 
had  already  been  related  concerning  Christ ;  for  why  else  should 
he  describe  James — a  man  of  himself  but  little  known — as  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  if  he  had  made  no  mention  of  Jesus  before  ? 

4.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Josephus,  who  had  discussed 
with  such  minuteness  the  history  of  this  period, — mentioned 
Judas  of  Gallilce,  Theudas,  and  the  other  obscure  pretenders  to 
the  character  of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  John  thc  Baptist  and 
James  the  brother  of  Christ, — should  have  preserved  the  pro- 
foundcst  silence  concerning  Christ,  whose  name  was  at  that  time 
so  celebrated  among  the  Jews,  and  also  among  the  Romans,  two 
of  whose  historians  (Suetonius  and  I'acitus),  have  distinctly 
taken  notice  of  him.  But  in  all  the  WTitings  of  Josephus,  not  a 
hint  occurs  on  thc  subject  except  the  testimony  in  question. 

5.  It  is  morally  impossible  that  this  pa.^sage  either  was  or 
could  be  forged  by  Eusebius  who  first  cited  it,  or  by  any  other 
earlier  writer.  Had  such  a  forgery  been  attempted,  it  would 
unquestionably  have  been  detected  by  some  of  the  acute  and 
inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity;  for  both  Josephus  and  his 
works  were  so  well  received  among  the  Romans,  that  he  vva."? 
enrolled  a  citizen  of  Rome,  atid  had  a  statue  erected  to  his 
memory.  His  writings  were  also  admitted  into  thc  Imperial 
Library  :  the  Romans  may  further  be  considered  as  the  guardians 
of  the  integrity  of  his  text ;  and  the  Jews  we  may  be  assured, 
would  use  all  diligence,  to  prevent  any  interpolation  in  favour 
of  the  Christian  cause.  Yet  it  cannot  be  discovered  that  any 
objection  was  ever  made  to  this  passage,  by  any  of  the  opj)0.sers 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  early  ages :  their  silence  therefore 
concerning  such  a  charge  is  a  decisive  proof  that  the  passage  is 
not  a  forgery.  Indeed,  the  Christian  cause  is  so  far  from  need- 
ing any  fraud  to  support  it,  that  nothing  could  be  more  destruc- 
tive to  its  interest,  than  a  fraud  so  palpable  and  obtrusive. 

To  this  strong  chain  of  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  Jose- 
phus's testimony,  various  objections  have  been  made,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal  : — 

OnjECTioy. — 1  This  passage  was  not  cited  by  any  early 
Christian  before  Eusebius,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Tertullian  or  Origen ;  nor  is  it  cited  by 
Chrysostom  or  Photius,  v/ho  lived  after  his  time. 

A.NswER. — There  is  no  strength  in  this  negative  argument  against 
Eusebius,  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  ancient  fathers.  Tbe  fathera 
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